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PREFACE  TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION. 


The  object  of  this  work  is  to  present,  in  a  clear,  syste- 
matic arrangement,  so  much  of  the  Digest  and  Code  of 
Justinian  as  is  likely  to  be  of  use  to  students  of  modern 
law.  At  the  same  time,  the  leading  steps  in  the  evolution 
of  Roman  Law,  from  the  time  of  the  XII  Tables  to 
Justinian,  are  set  forth. 

For  the  convenience  of  students,  a  translation  of  the 
Institutes  of  Justinian,  and  (where  any  diflFerence  exists) 
of  the  Institutes  of  Gains,  is  embodied  in  the  text  as  part 
of  the  exposition.  The  passages  taken  from  Gaius  and  * 
Justinian  are  distinguished  by  a  difference  of  type.  It 
has  not  been  deemed  advisable  to  translate  Latin  technical 
phrases  by  doubtful  English  equivalents.  No  one  can 
hope  to  master  the  doctrines  of  the  Roman  jurists  without 
some  acquaintance  with  their  technical  language.  It  has 
therefore  been  thought  best  to  familiarise  the  reader  with 
the  Latin  terms  by  retaiiling  them  in  the  original,  along 
with  paraphrase  or  explanation.  The  text  of  Buschke  has 
been  almost  invariably  followed  ;  and  as  that  is  published 
in  a  cheap  and  convenient  form,  it  has  been  determined 
not  to  print  the  Institutes  in  Latin.  Studemund's  re- 
vision of  Gaius  has  been  followed,  where  it  makes  any 
substantial  difference  in  the  meaning. 

In  the  present  edition,  a  full  but  concise  account  of 
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the  External  History  of  Eoman  Law,  from  the  pen  of 
Professor  Murison,  University  College,  London,  gives 
completeness  to  the  work  as  a  systematic  exposition  of 
Roman  Law. 

The  chief  alterations  in  the  text  relate  to  the  topics 
of  Possession,  Correality  and  Bonorum  Possessio.  The 
chapter  on  Possession  has  been  entirely  rewritten  and 
much  enlarged.  The  accidental  and  anomalous  character 
of  the  Roman  doctrine  of  Possession  has  now,  it  is 
hoped,  been  clearly  and  fully  demonstrated. 

Errors  and  misprints  in  the  first  edition — many  of 
which  were  brought  to  my  notice  by  the  kindness  of 
readers — have  been  corrected. 


Fountain  Court,  Tbvpli^ 
January  1885. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  ABBREVIATIONS. 


J.  is  iDstitates  of  Justiman.     (J.  3,  1,  1.)    The  first  figure  indicates  the  book,  the 

second  the  title,  and  the  third  the  section  referred  to.    Thus,  J.  8,  1,  1  means 

8d  book,  lot  title,  Ist  section. 
6.  is  Institutes  of  Guns.     (G.  2,  6)  means  2d  book  and  6ih  section.     Gains  is  not 

arranged  in  titles. 
D.  is  Digest  or  Pandects.     (D.  89,  8, 1,  17)  means  the  89th  book,  Sd  title,  1st  frag- 

mentk  and  17th  section  of  that  fragment 
C.  is  Code  of  Justinian.     (C.  4,  8,  1)  means  4th  book,  8th  title,  and  Ist  constitution. 

(C.  6, 80,  18  pr.)  means  6th  book,  80ih  title,  18th  constitation,  tJid  the  principium 

or  preliminary  section. 
Not.  is  the  Kovels  of  Justinian.    They  are  numbered  separately,  the  longer  ones 

being  divided  into  sections.     (Not.  81,  8)  is  the  81st  novel  and  8d  section. 
GL  Th.  is  the  Oode  of  Theodosius,  which  is  divided  in  the  same  way  as  the  Code  of 

Justin  iftii. 
Paul,  Sent.  2,  7,  2  is  the  2d  book,  7th  title,  and  2d  section  of  the  SenUntiae  of  Julius. 

Paulus. 
Ulp.  Frag.   25,  2  is  the  25th  title  and  2d  section  of  the  Fragments  of  Domitius 

Ulpianns. 
Ulpu  IdsL  is  the  fragments  of  Ulpian's  Institutes. 
Mob.  et  Boza.  Legum  Collat.  6,  4,  2  is  the  6th  title,  4th  chapter,  and  2d  section  of 

the  Moaaicarum  et  Bomanarum  Legum  Collatlo. 
Frag.  Vat.  is  the  Vatican  Fragments. 
Vek  cujusd.  jur.  consult,  is  Veteris  cujusdam  jurisconsulti  consultatio,  a  short  oollec* 

tion  of  moot  points  in  law. 

Hie  above,  b^inning  with  Paul,  Sent.,  are  to  be  found  in  Husohke'b 
*^  Juri^amdentiae  AnUjustinianae  quae  »upersunt" 

N.B. — ^It  is  important  for  the  student  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  Institutes  of  Gains 
ire  more  than  300  years  older  than  the  Institutes  of  Justinian. 

Passages  in  the  translation  enclosed  in  square  brackets  are  to  be  found  in  Gaius 
only,  and  not  in  Justinian. 
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CHAPTER     I. 

INSTITUTIONS  OF  THE  REGAL  PERIOD  (B.C.  7S4-SO9). 

TXTE  Sources  of  Early  Roman  History, — The  credibility  of  the  early- 
history  of  Rome  rests  upon  the  character  of  the  sources  whence  it  was 
derived.^  The  chief  ancient  writers  that  supply  the  extant  information 
flourished  some  seven  or  eight  centuries  after  the  reputed  foundation  of 
Rome,  and  not  one  of  them  possessed  a  single  scrap  of  contemporary  evi- 
dence as  to  the  truth  of  his  statements  regarding  the  early  history.  They 
speak,  indeed,  of  the  existence  in  their  own  day  of  laws  dating  from  the  period 
of  the  kings.  Dionysius,  for  example,  tells  us  that  some  of  the  laws  of 
Numa'were  carved  on  tablets  of  oak  (bronze  columns  not  being  then  in  use), 
and  Cicero  refers  to  the  laws  of  Numa  as  extant  in  his  time.  There  existed 
also  the  yits  Papirianum,  a  collection  of  laws  professing  to  be  enactments 
of  the  r^^  period  {leges  regia),  the  compilation  of  which  was  ascribed  to 
Sextus  (or  Caius)  Papirius,  who  was  supposed  to  have  lived  in  the  reign  of 
Tarquinius  Superbus.'  The  Twelve  Tables  are  not  assigned  to  an  earlier 
date  than  three  centuries  after  the  foundation  of  Rome,  and  half  a  centur>' 
after  the  establishment  of  the  republic.  The  ascription  of  laws  and  institutions 
to  the  period  of  the  kings,  and  of  particular  laws  and  institutions  to  particular 
kings,  must  be  regarded  in  the  same  light  as  the  attribution  of  ancient  laws  to 
Solon  by  the  Attic  orators ;  it  is  probably  no  more  than  an  expression  of  ignor- 

^  See  especially  Sir  G-.  O.  Lewia,  CredibHUy  of  Early  JRoman  History.  The  history 
of  the  Begsd  Period  is  most  ooncisely  and  efibctively  sifted  by  Pjrof essor  Seeley,  Zdvyt 
Book  I.,  HisUnieal  Fxamiaiation,  pp.  11-98.  Mr  Seeley  gives  abundant  references  to 
■athorities,  aDcient  and  modem.  See  also  Professor  Ihne's  Roman  History,  I.  passim 
(Bocks  J^'ISL) 

*Pomp.  J),  1,  2,  2,  2.  Dion.  3,  .86,  says  that  the  ritualistic  formularies  of 
Numa,  which  Ancus  Marcins  had  caused  to  be  inscribed  on  tablets  and  set  up  in  the 
f onxm  had,  in  process  of  time,  wasted  away ;  and  that,  after  the  expulsion  of  the  kings, 
C.  Papirius,  the  Pontif  ex  Maximus,  caused  them  to  be  reinscribed  and  set  up  in  public, 
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ance  counterfeiting  knowledge  as  to  the  origin  of  such  laws  and  institutions. 
Dionysius  also  refers  to  treaties  still  extant  in  his  day,  concluded  between 
Servius  Tullius  and  the  Latin  cities,  and  between  Tarquinius  Superbus  and 
Gabii ;  and  other  writers  make  similar  references  to  a  few  other  treaties  of  the 
early  times  of  the  republic  No  reliance,  however,  can  be  placed  on  such 
records.  There  were  also  the  documents  in  the  possession  of  the  magistrates — 
the  registers  kept  by  the  Pontifex  Maximus,  the  various  books  of  the  pontiffs 
(containing  ritualistic  rules,  with  incidental  historical  statements,  and  the  forms 
of  civil  procedure),  and  the  official  formularies  and  other  records  of  the  censors 
and  the  praetors.  The  chronological  lists  of  magistrates  would  be  an  import- 
ant, if  somewhat  scanty,  source ;  but  we  cannot  tell  when  they  began  to  be 
kept.  Livy  refers  sometimes  to  the  linen  rolls  (Jibri  linUi),  preserved  in  the 
temple  of  Juno  Moneta.  Funeral  orations,  inscriptions  on  public  monu- 
ments and  in  private  houses,  and  the  poems  of  Ennius  and  Naevius  and 
traditional  songs,  would  all  be  temptingly  open  to  falsification  and  forgery. 
There  were  also  the  chronicles  of  neighbouring  Latin  towns.  Of  all  these 
sources  Professor  Ihne  considers  that  the  two  principal  were  the  family 
traditions  and  the  lists  of  magistrates. 

But  it  cannot  be  admitted  that  any  written  chronicles  dating  as  far  back 
as  the  Regal  Period  ever  existed  in  Rome ;  and  the  earliest  historical  docu- 
ments of  the  time  of  the  republic,  the  date  of  which  is  extremely  doubtful, 
certainly  referred  to  contemporary  events,  and  not  to  times  long  past.  It 
was  not  till  the  Roman  state  stood  in  power  and  dignity  above  the  other 
towns  of  Latium  that  curiosity  arose  regarding  the  history  of  the  city  and  of 
its  institutions.  The  earliest  historian  of  Rome  that  we  know  of,  Q.  Fabius 
Pictor,  served  in  the  war  in  Gaul  in  ac.  225  ;  that  is  to  say,  more  than  500 
years  after  the  reputed  foundation  of  the  city,  and  not  much  less  than  300 
years  after  the  expulsion  of  Tarquin.  Livy  acknowledges  that,  up  to  the 
capture  and  sack  of  Rome  by  the  Gauls  in  B.C.  388,  the  history  was  extremely 
obscure  and  uncertain,  owing  to  the  fact  that  ^'  what  records  there  were 
among  the  commentaries  of  the  pontiffs,  and  other  memorials,  both  public 
and  private,  perished,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  conflagration  of  the  city,"  so 
that  anterior  events  were  thus  committed  to  the  uncertain  keeping  of  oral 
tradition.  The  generation  immediately  following  the  Gallic  capture  is  really 
as  obscure  as  any  period  in  the  century  preceding.  Down  to  the  middle  of 
the  fourth  century  B.C.,  and  indeed  to  a  still  later  time,  the  writers  of  history 
can  have  had  but  little  trustworthy  material  for  their  meagre  compilation  of 
annals.  There  is  little  reason,  therefore,  to  wonder  at  the  utter  uncertainty 
of  every  portion  of  the  early  narrative  in  the  minds  of  the  Romans  of  his- 
torical times.  "  We  have  to  conclude,  generally,  that  for  the  Regal  Period 
the  ultimate-authorities  are  a  small  number  of  public  documents  imd  untrust- 
worthy inscriptions  in  private  houses  that  may  have  escaped  the  Gauls,  and 
beyond  this,  nothing  but  unwritten  tradition."  In  addition  to  the  misfortune 
of  scanty  materials,  '*the  Roman  antiquarians  were  most  credulous,  and, 
moreover,  inaccurate  and  superficial."  And,  mdeed,  the  early  history  may, 
to  a  very  large  extent,  rest,  not  on  such  possible  authorities  at  all,  but  on 
pare  invention.  That  most  of  it  was  artificially  constructed  from  the 
beginning,  partly  out  of  euhemeristic  explanations,  and  partly  out  of  aetio- 
logical  conjectures,  is  just  as  probable  as  that  it  is  a  tradition  more  or  less 
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varied  in  the  course  of  oral  transmission  from  original  contemporary  and 
trustworthy  witnesses.  Palpable  marks  of  fiction  abound  in  the  narrative  : 
sopematural  stories,  gross  improbabilities,  and  extreme  Inconsistencies  both 
with  itself  and  with  other  ascertained  history. 

The  conclusion  of  historical  criticism  is  thus  stated  by  Professor  Seeley : 
That,  from  the  history  books  taken  alone,  it  is  impossible  to  know  anything 
about  the  early  history  of  Rome  ;  and  that  it  is  impossible  to  learn  anything 
from  any  source  about  that  part  of  the  history  that  deals  with  particular 
persons.  ^  But  concerning  the  relation  of  the  Romans  to  other  nations  and 
other  Italian  tribes,  the  growth  of  the  State,  the  time  and  mode  of  the  intro- 
duction into  it  of  the  different  arts  which  constitute  civilisation,  the  develop- 
ment of  its  political,  religious,  and  legal  ideas,  we  may  gather  sufficient 
information  to  form  an  outline  history."  The  principal  sources  of  this 
information  are  these :  physical  geography  and  topography,  comparative 
phiblogy,  mythology,  and  law  (including  usages  of  every  kind),  archaeology, 
and  the  later  history  of  Rome. 

The  Beginnings  of  the  Roman  Commonwealth. — The  Latins,  who  were 
probably  the  first  branch  of  the  Italian  race  to  enter  Italy,  were  apparently 
followed  by  the  Umbro-Sabellian  branch,  which  gradually  hemmed  them  in 
on  the  east  and  south,  confining  them,  at  the  supposed  dawn  of  Roman 
history,  to  the  narrow  limits  of  Latium,  ''a  district  of  about  700  square 
nules,  not  much  larger  than  the  present  canton  of  Zurich.''  Before^the 
ftaliims  parted  from  the  Hellenes,  the  united  people  must,  on  the  evidence 
Of  language,  have  made  considerable  progress  in  civilisation  ;  and  it  may  be 
accepted  that  the  Latins  had  advanced  still  further  by  the  middle  of  the 
eighth  century  before  Christ.  The  traditional  three  tribes,  the  Ramites, 
Tities,  and  Luceres,  were  all  at  this  time  substantially  Latins,^  tilling  their 
fields  from  their  several  villages,  and  visiting  in  due  course  their  common 
stronghold  on  the  Palatine.  The  Roman  territory  appears  to  have  extended 
not  more  than  five  miles  from  the  city  on  the  east  and  south,  and  not  more 
than  six  on  the  south-west ;  while  it  included  both  banks  of  the  Tiber  from 
the  Janiculum  to  the  sea.  According  to  Mommsen^s  estimate,  it  covered 
at  the  utmost  115  square  miles.  At  length  the  people  of  the  Roman  canton 
woke  up  to  recognise  in  their  frontier  fortress,  unhealthy  and  unattractive  as 
it  must  have  been  to  a  settler,  a  great  position  for  an  emporium  of  the  Latin 
river  and  sea  traffic,  as  well  as  for  military  defence.  "  Whether  it  was  a 
resolve  of  the  Latin  confederacy,  or  the  clear-sighted  genius  of  some 
unknown  founder,  or  the  natural  development  of  traffic,  that  called  the  city 


1  Momniaen  is  very  Indignant  at  the  '*  irrational  opinion  that  the  Roman  nation 
was  a  mongrel  people,"  and  at  the  attempt  "  to  transform  a  people  which  has  exhibited 
b  language,  polity,  and  religion,  a  pure  and  national  development  such  as  few  have 
equalled  into  a  confused  aggregate  of  Etruscan  and  Sabine,  Hellenic,  and,  forsooth  I 
even  Pelasgic fragments."  The  Ramnes,  he  maintains,  were  undoubtedly  Latins,  and 
the  predominant  element ;  the  Lnceree  were  as  probably  Latins  as  not ;  and  the  Sabinea 
bekoged  to  a  closely-related  stock,  having  probably  been  introduced  through  the  re- 
mote incorporation  of  a  Sabellian  conununity  in  a  Latin  canton-union.  "With  the 
eioeption  periiaps  of  isolated  national  institutions  transplanted  in  connection  with 
ritoi^  the  existence  of  Sabellian  elements  can  nowhere  be  pointed  out  in  Rome." 
-Boman  HitUnryt  I.  45,  46  (Bk.  L  ch.  iv.) 
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of  Rome  into  being,  it  is  vain  even  to  surmise."  *  The  town  became  increas- 
ingly frequented  by  the  Romans  of  the  canton,  and  ^  by  the  side  of  the 
cultivator  of  the  soil,  there  must  have  been  a  numerous  non- agricultural 
population,  partly  foreigners,  partly  natives,  settled  there  from  very  early 
times."  In  strong  contrast  to  the  rustic  towns  of  Latium,  Rome  had  begun 
to  develop  a  civic  and  mercantile  character,  which  favoured  rapid  political 
growth.  For  a  long  time^  however,  the  settlers  on  and  about  the  several 
Mounts  of  Rome  **  probably  felt  themselves  to  be  as  yet  more  separated  than 
united,  and  fi.ome  as  a  whole  was  probably  rather  an  aggregate  of  urban 
settlements  than  a  sin^;le'C!fy.*'*  "Jp.  whatever  extent  these  settlers  may  have 
been  welded  together,  "  the  Romans,  when  they  first  appear  on  the  stage  of 
history  as  a  separate  people,  had  passed  through  a  long  period  of  national 
development,  along  with  kindred  races,  and  the  groundwork  of  their  religious, 
legal,  and  social  life  was  already  formed  *'  (Ihne,  Roman  History^  I.  109 
(Bk.  I.  ch.  xiii.)). 

Early  Diinsions  of  the  Roman  Population. — The  existence  of  a  ruling 
and  a  subordinate  class,  which  may  be  traced  to  the  very  beginning  of 
Roman  history,  has  been  considered  to  **  point  indisputably  to  a  conquest 
of  the  lands,  and  to  the  subjection  of  the  former  inhabitants."  (Ihne^  Roman 
History y  1. 109  (Bk.  I.  ch.  xiii.)).  The  ruling  class,  at  all  events^  was  composed 
of  the  patricians,  who  alone  had  the  full  privileges  of  burgesses  or  citizens. 
These  enjoyed  exclusive  possession  of  ail  political  rights  and  honours  in 
the  state  ;_lhey  alone  were  eligible  to  all  public  offices  and  priestTibods  ; 
they  alone  had  access  to  the  legal  and  religious  traditions  of  the  state ; 
they  alone  enjoyed  the  possession  of  the  auspices,  the  means  of  intercourse 
between  the  gods  and  the  state  ;  they  alone  .were,  in  the  first  instance,  the 
Populus  Romanus. 

The~subordinate  and  subject  population  were  of  two  principal  classes. 
First,  the  Clients_-(Qr- "  listeners "),  ^yho  were  dependants  of  the  various 
patrician  houses^  and  whose  patrician  lords  were  called  in  relation  to  them 
pqtronu  The  interests  of  patron  and  client  were  supposed  to  be  identical. 
The  patron  was  bound  to  extend  a  general  protection  to  his  client,  and 
especially  to.  make  the  client's  case  his  own  in  all  matters  of  law."  The 
client  was  bound  to  uphold  generally  the  cause  of  his  patron^^  and  especially 
to  contribute  for  his  benefit  on  all  the  great  public  and  private  occasions  of 
his  life  involving  any  considerable  expenditure — for  instance,  towards  mar- 
riage portions  for  his  daughters,  ransom  money,  law  costs,  or  the  expenses 
of  a  public  office.  Yet.  thfi  client  was,  legally,  wholly  at  the  mercy  of  the 
patron,  whose  anger  or  caprice  was  in  some  measure  controlled,  if  not  by  a 
prudent  dread  of  the  vengeance  of  the  gods,  yet  by  his  own  interest^y 
custom»  and  by  ^uiblic  opinion.  Towards  the.  latter  portion  of  the  regal 
period,  the  ties  binding  patron  and  client  began  to  be  loosened,  primarily 
through  the  subjection  of  clients,  independently  of  their  relation  to  their 
patrons,  to  military  service,  under  the  Servian  organisation  of  the  army. 

The  second  class  of  the  subject  population  embraced  the  unfranchised 
freemen  that  had  no  patron — independent  freemen  without  political  rights, 
freemen  having  no  special  connection  with  patricians,  and  subject  only  to 


1  Mommsen,  RomAn  Hutorif^  I.  50  (Bk.  i.  ch.  iv.). 
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the  patricians  collectively,  that  is,  to  the  state.  Whether  or  not  the  clients 
were  in  regal  times  a  portion  of  the  plebeians — a,  view  that  seems  opposed  by 
the  relations  of  patron  and  client  as  set  forth  by  Dionysius,  if  indeed  any 
regard  can  be  paid  to  his  statements — at  any  rate  juch  independent  freemen 
would  seem  to  constitute  the  basis  of  the  class  that  soon  emerged  into  pro- 
miHence  as  the  plebeians  (pleds,  plebes\  Like  the  clients,  these  plebeian 
freemen~\eere  destitute  of  political  rights.'  They  were  bound  to  obey  the 
law,  ^ut  originally  they  had  nothing  to  expect  from  its  protection ;  under 
the  earliest  kings  they  probably  were  citizens  only  in  so  far  as  they  enjoyed 
the  right  of  acquiring,  holding,  and  transferring  property  in  accordance  with 
Roman  law  {Jus  commercii)  \  and  they  apparendy  first  obtained  the  right 
of  voting  in  the  popular  assemblies  {jus  suffra^t)  under  the  constitution 
of  Servius  Tullius.  During  the  regal  period  neither  the  plebeians  nor  the 
clients  possessed  the  right  of  intermarriage  with  patricians  (Jus  conuMi) ;  ^ 
and  thus  the  children  of  patrician  and  client,  and  of  patrician  and  plebeian, 
wonld  swell  the  plebeian  ranks.  The  plebeians  would  also  be  reinforced, 
steadily  by  the  expansion  of  the  city,  and  largely  on  every  extension  of  the 
Roman  state  by  conquest  There  would,  further,  be  a  small  addition  of 
emancipated  slaves. 

In  regal  Rome»  slaves,  who  Jjad  no  rights  of  anyjdnd^and.  were-re-^- 
garded-'fiimply  as  animals  or  pieces  of  property,  were  probably, far  from, 
namerotis.    The  quasi-slavery  of  the  clients  was  a  sort  of  substitute.      From 
the  latter  part  of  tiie  regal  period  onwards,  slaves  regularly  and  completely 
manumitted  thereby  attained  to  the  rights  and  privileges  of  plebeians. 

The  Household, — Manusj  Patria  Potestas, — The  household  was  the 
foundation  of  the  Roman  social  organisation.  The  father  of  the  household 
(paterfamilias)  alone  possessed  legal  rights.  His  house  was  his  castle,  and 
within  his  family  he  was  absolute  monarch.  The  family  included  all  the 
father's  legitimate  descendants  (except  such  persons  as  were  specially 
released  from  his  power — ^for  example,  males  that  had  ceased  to  be  Roman 
citizens,  or  had  been  adopted  into  other  families,  and  females  that  had  been 
received  into  other  families  by  marriage  or  adoption,  or  had  become  vestal 
virginsX  ^  females  that  had  married  any  of  the  male  members  of  the 
family,  and  all  persons  adopted  into  the  family.  Over  all  the  members  he 
exercised  judicial  powers.    He.  was  also  high  priest  ^f  the  family^ 

The  position  of  the  wife  was  one  of  complete  subjection.  As  wife,  she 
was  in  the  hand  {manus)  or  power  of  her  husband ;  as  member  of  the  house- 
hold, she  was,  legally,  her  husband's  daughter  {in  locoJUice),  Her  situation, 
however,  was  softened  and  hallowed  by  the  religious  marriage  ceremony 
{fonfarreatio\  and  by  her  regular  share  in  the  rites  of  the  family  altar. 
No  doubt,  either  party  might  divorce  the  other,  as  a  private  act,  without  the 
intervention  of  the  state. 

The  power  of  the  father  {J>cUria  potestas)  over  his  dependants  was  abso- 
lute. He  might  punish  any  of  them — even  a  grown  son  that  had  filled  the 
highest  offices  in  the  state — in  life  and  limb.  He  mjght  even  sell  his  son 
into^slavery — slavery  if  to  a  stranger,  quasi-slavery  if  to  another  Roman 
citizen.    It  was  extremely  difficult  for  a  son  to  escape  from  the  father's 


*  The  CptmHum  was  granted  to  the  plebeians  by  the  Lex  Canuleia^  B.C.  445. 
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power.  Even  a  slave,  if  sold  by  the  house-father  and  then  emancipated  by 
his  new  master,  at  once  became  a  freeman  ;  but  a  son,  if  similarly  sold  and 
emancipated^  at  once  fell  back  into  the  power  of  the  father,  and  only  a  third 
sale  could  finally  release  him. 

A..married  daughter  escaped  from,  her  father's  power  only  to.&ll.into  the 
power  of  her  husband  (or  of  the  head  of  her  husband's  family)  ;  henceforth 
neither  she  nor  her  children  were  legally  of  kin  to  her  original  family. 

In  respect  to  the  state,  the  family  was  the  father.  In  case  of  any  wrong 
done  or  suffered  by  any  member  of  the  family,  the  father  stood  forward  in 
the  courts  of  the  state  to  claim  or  to  render  the  necessary  redress.  Between 
him  and  his  family  the  state  did  not  interfere  ;  but  in  process  of  time  certain 
softening  influences  were  brought  to  bear.  If  three  children  were  bom  at 
one  birth,  the  state  is  represented  as  willing  to  assume  their  upbringing  till 
the  age  of  puberty.  By  religious  prescription,  exposure  of  infants  under 
three  years  of  age  was  forbidden,  except  in  the  case  of  deformed  births,  and 
of  daughters  subsequent  to  the  first,  and  unless  five  neighbours  expressed 
their  approval ;  and  the  sale  of  a  wife  or  of  a  son  was  an  act  of  impiety.  If 
the  husband  had  occasFon  to  sit  in  judgment  on  his  wife's  serious  misconduct 
(such  as  adultery  or  wine-drinking),  he  was  expected  to  hear  the  opinion  of 
his  own  and  of  his  wife's  nearest  male  blood  relations  before  pronouncing 
sentence.  Still  .the  legal  power  of  the  father  was  practically  absolute  :  he 
might  nerve  himself  to  disregard  the  sanctions  of  religion,  and  though  he 
might  listen  to  what  the  relations  had  to  say,  he  mij^ht  neglect  their  opinion 
in  giving  judgment. 

On  the  death  of  the  father,  the  sons  at  once  succeeded  to  the  rights  of 
independent  house-heads.  The  widow  and  the  fatherless  unmarried  daugh- 
ters fell  under  the  common  guardianship  {tuiila)  of  their  now  independent 
sons  and  brothers  (or  nearest  male  relations — agnati).  Widow,  and 
unmarried  daughter,  and  son,  all  shared  equally  in  the  inheritance. 

The  families  of  the  plebeians  were  constituted  and  governed  on  the  ssune. 
principles  as  the  families  of  the  patricians. 

The  Clans  {Gerties), — The  union  of  several  households  constituted  a  dan. 
{gens\  The  successive  elevation  of  sons  to  the  rights  of  independent  house- 
holders would  soon  result  in  the  existence  of  a  number  of  households  more 
or  less  closely  related  by  blood,  claiming  (even  if  in  some  cases  no  longer 
able  definitely  to  trace)  descent  from  a  common  ancestor,  called  by  a  common 
family  name,  celebrating  common  religious  rites,  and  cherishing  many  other 
interests  with  a  markedly  common  feeling.  Such  a  group  of  households  was 
a  gens^  and  the  members  were  gentiles.  Although  at  first  exclusively  related 
by  bloody  and  jealous  of  the  admission  of  strangers,  the  members  of  a  clan 
did  not  always,  or  perhaps  very  long,  continue  so;  the  intense  desire  of 
family  early  prompted  the  system  of  adoption*  which,  however,  was  guarded 
by  a  ceremony  of  a  public  and  religious  character ;  but  the  fiction  of  blood- 
relationship  was  to  a  late  period  consistently  maintained.  All  clan  mem- 
bers always  bore  the  clan  name. 

The  clans  were  the  most  primitive  element  in  Roman  society  ;  and 
"  the  clan's  lands  must,  in  the  primitive  period  of  joint  possession,  have 
been  the  smallest  unit  in  the  division  of  land."  At  the  same  time,  '*  the 
clanships  were  from  the  beginning  regarded,  not  as  independent  societies^ 
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but  as  voXtignX  parts  of  a  political  community  {civitas^  papuius)"    (Momm- 
sen,  Roman  History^  I.  38  (Bk.  I.  ch.  iii.)). 

The  Wards  {Curia)  and  the  Assembly  of  the  Wards  {Comitia  Curiata). — 
A  combination  of  dans  formed  a  ward  {curia),  Thidy  wards  embraced  the 
whole  body  of  the  Roman  people ;  ten  wards  comprehending  each  of  the 
three  triBes  (Dr~**7iart5*)^^^2it  Is,  each  ofthe  separate  communities  wEose 
fiisfon  resulted  in" the  one'people.  The  members  of  the  wards  {curiales) 
assembled  at  stated  times  to  celebrate  common  festivals  and  sacrifices. 
They  also  assegaMfid  .as  a  l^lslative  body  {comitia  curiata) — the  most 
anaent  popular  assembly  at  Rome  that  was  known  tojiistorical  times,  ancT 
indeed  the  sovereign  power. 

Ihe  sovereign  assembly  acted  alone  only  in  case  of  necessity ;  J)rdi- 
oarily  it  was  summoned  by  the  king  (or  by  his  representative).  It  took  no 
cracem  wiIE  the  business  of  the  executive;  its  Functions  were  to  express 
its  opinion  on  proposed  changes  in  the  existing  law.  It  elected  kings  and 
priests,  passed  laws,  declared  war,  and  concluded  peace  ;  and  it  was  the 
Cov^  of  finaTappeal  in  all  matters  affecting  the  life  and  privileges  of  a  patri- 
cianu  It  also  decided  a  variety  bflamily  and  dan  questions  ;  for  instance, 
it  sanctioned  or  vetoed  adoption  {arrogatio).  The.  king  proposed  the 
question ;  and  the  assembly  of  wards,  without  debate,  simply  voted  "  Yes  " 
or  "  No,**  by  wards,  in  answer  to  the  question  of  the  king. 

The  assembly  of  the  wards  {comitia  curiata)  received  its  death-rblowirom 
the  instiluHon  of  IKe  Assembly  of  the  Centuries  {comitia  centuriata)^  which  is 
aOTibed  to  Servius  TuUius,  the  sixtb  king  of  Rome.  It  was  preserved- for 
many  hundred  years  from  sacrilegious  extinction  by  respect  for  the  religious 
a^ociations  connected  with  the  granting  of  the  imperium  and  the  auspicia^ 
and  with  the  ceremony  of  adoption.  But  all  real  power  was  taken  out  of  its 
hands  by  the  Servian  reform ;  andjhe  jpretensions  of  the  patricians  to  the 
lastjgord  in  legislation  were  conclusiydy  repudiated,  by  ih&IexJPublilia  (B.C. 
339),  which  required  \h9,patres  to  ratify  beforehand  the  votes  of  the  comitia 
^niuriata. 

The  Senate. — Besides  ihe  comitia  orrrVz/o,  there  was  another  body  c^- 
cemed  in  the  gnyf  mr'^"*-  of  the  fftate.  This . w&s~ the  senate  {se?uitusi^_Sl^ 
co^^^al  of  cbief'^  ^^  **  ^Meiy  "  of  .the  dans.  The  members  were  chQsenJ23r__ 
the  king,  at  his^wiU  and  pleasure,  and  they  hdd  office  during  life.  For 
some  centuries  tmder  the  republic,  the  number  was  300 ;  probably  this  was 
the  number  also  under  the  later  kings  ;  the  traditions  regarding  the  original 
establishment  of  the  senate  and  the  increase  of  members  by  successive  kings 
are  hopelessly  inconsistent,  although  pointing  to  the  divisions  of  the  tribes, 
curuB^  and  gentes.  The  king  was  president.  The  senate  was  summoned  by 
the  kii^,  when  he  thought  fit ;  and  its  functions-were  confined-to-givisg  htm 
advice  on  such  questions^  only^as  bejdiQse  to  submit  to  it.  It  had  no  means 
of  enfor^g  its  views ;  the  king  might  accept  or  reject  its  advice  as  he  chose^ 
subject  always  to  thejpressiire  of  public  opinion  and  custom.  How  far  the 
detaib  of  government  were~^ntntsted"to  it  would  depend  on  the  personal 
character  of  the  king.  On  a  vacancy  of  the  throne,  the  senate  provided  for 
the  conduct  of  the  government,  and  no  doubt  guided  the  selection  of  the 
new  king.  But  on  the  whole,  its  power,  though  probably  influential  with  the 
long,  was  very  much  less  than  it  afterwards  became  under  the  republic 
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T'^i^AT/^^.— I3ieJdng<r^r,_*^lj?adei^.ia:-"d^  was  the  one  supreme 

magistrate ;  he  alone  held  power  in  the.  state.  Yet  he  was  simply  a  free 
burgess— a  husbandman,  a  warrior,  possibly  a  trader — selected  probably  by 
the  senate,  and  elected  to  hold  office  for  life  by  the  voice  of  his  fellow- 
burgesses  assembled  in  their  contitia  curiata.  The  king  was  no  doubt  the 
formal  head  of  each  of  the  great  departments  of  the  state.  He  was  com- 
mander-in-chief and  high  priest :  he  was  not  fully  king  till  the  comitia 
curiata  had  conferred  on  him,  by  a  special  law,  proposed  by  himself  {Jex 
regia  or  lex  curiata  de  imperio\  the  right  of  supreme  command  in  war  and 
in  peace  {imperium)^  and  authority  to  hold  intercourse  with  the  state-gods 
in  the  name  of  the  state  {ausptcia).  He  called  new  members  to  the  senate  ; 
he  summoned  and  presided  in  both  the  senate  and  the  comitia  curiata.  He 
was  also  supreme  judge,  in  civil  as  well  as  in  criminal  trials,  He  mi^it. 
delegate  particular  fypctions  to  men  of  _ski_ll.in  special  departmenLsXEuLall^ 
tjje  officials  of  the  earliest  period  "were  mere  royal  commissioners,  and  not 
magistrates  in  the  subsequent  sensd_of  the  term."  (Mommsen,  Roman 
History,  I.  68  (Bk,  I.  ch.  v.)).  For  exampfe,  he  probably  delegated  judicial 
authority  to  two  law  officers,  called  quaestors,  from  whose  judgment  there  lay 
a  right  of  appeal  to  the  comitia  curiata.  When  the  king  sat  in  person  in 
great  trials,  it  probably  came  to  be  usual  for  him  to  have  senatorial  assessors 
{consilium)y  of  his  own  selection,  who,  as  in  the  like  case  of  the  house- 
father, might  advise  but  could  not  enforce  their  advice.  If  the  king_ could 
not  pardon,  and  if  ^  first  there  _waajio  appeal  from  his"^udgmentjL  at  jiiy 
rate  lie  may  in  process  oT  time  have  permitted  aji  appeaLto  tKe.j:0M^^ 
curiata^  which_afterwards  came  to  be  a  rightful  privilege.  The^gower  of  the 
^"i>&uJ^llcially  an3 "  politicalTy,  seenis"lo~liavi^  been  dangerouily^  open  to 
.  tyrannical  abuse.  In  jh?  absience  of  a  written  code  of  laws,  the  king  would, 
in  the  very  process  0f*  administering  the  laws,  actually  (though  in^^Fmally 
aad4nvalidly)  make  law.  Again,  no  one  might  speak  in  the  comitia  curiata^ 
unless  with  the  permission  of  the  president,  and  such  pennission  the  king 
might  refuse.  Still  there  was  ever  present  the  controlling  influence  of 
custom  and  public  opinion  ;  and,  although  the  king  was  formally  irrespon- 
sible, yet  "  he  was  bound  by  the  terms  of  a  contract  with  his  people,  which, 
if  not  formally  expressed  in  words,  was  fully  implied  and  understood."  (Ihne, 
Roman  History ^  I.  Ii6  (Bk.  I.  ch.  xiii.)). 

The  Assembly  of  the  Centuries  (Comitia  Centuriatd), — TTiejnstitution  of 
the  comitia  centuriata  is  ascribed  to  Servius  Tullius,  the  reputed  sixth  king 
of  Rome.  By  this  reform,  political  power  was  transferred  from  the  basis  of 
blqqd  and  descent  to  a  new  basis  of  property,  with  a  certain  regard  foF^e 
and  experience.  In  the  preceding  reigns  there  must  have  been  a  great 
increase  of  population  and  of  wealth,  and  most  probably  the  patricians 
would  constitute  a  small  minority.  These  may  now  have  found  it  desirable, 
or  inevitable,  to  share  with  the  plebeians  the  burden  of  military  service, 
even  at  the  expense  of  letting  the  plebeian  wedge  into  the  jealously-guarded 
privileges  of  political  power.  Whether  or  not  the  new  reform  grew  out  of 
the  constitution  of  the  wards  in  the  course  of  a  gradual  and  natural  develop- 
ment, after  the  manner  indicated  by  Ihne  (Roman  History ^  I.  67  (Bk.  i.  di. 
vii.),  at  all  events  the  general  political  situation  must  have  tended  towards 
some  such  re-constitution. 
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like  the  probable  original  organisation  of  the  Roman  people,  the  Servian 
constitution  was  fundamentally  military.  The  "whole  ^opu/us^  now  including 
plebeians  as  well  as  patricians^  were  classed  for  military  purposes  on  a 
Ccmmon  census  of  real  propqrty.  At  the  head  oF  all  stood*  thekni^hts^^ 
cavalry  ~{equiies%  in  eighteen  centiines.  Then  followed  five  **  classes," 
wErdi_  w"ere'"gfaauated  according  to  the  value  of"  the  real  estate  oT'tTTe 
individual  members,  and  armed  at~their  own  expense  m  proportional  com- 
pleteness. They  were  divided  into  170  centuries,  and  each  class  contained 
an  equal  number  of  centuries  of  seniors  (age,  46  to  60)  and  juniors  (age,  17 
to  46) ;  the  former  defended  the  city,  while  the  latter  served  in  the  field. 
The  number  of  centuries  in  each  class  appears  to  have  been  fixed,  but  the 
number  of  men  in  a  century  must  have  varied  greatly.  "  In  this  elasticity 
of  the  century  lay  the  possibility  of  stamping  the  comitia  with  a  peculiar 
political  character,  aristocratic  or  democratic.  We  see  how  the  opportunity 
was  used.  In  the  first  place,  the  number  of  centuries  was  so  arranged  that 
the  knights  and  the  first  class  should  have  either  a  majority  or  almost  a 
majority ;  in  the  second  place,  the  men  between  46  and  60  were  equal  in 
influence  to  those  between  17  and  46,  though  necessarily  less  numerous. 
Thus  wealth  and  age  were  decidedly  favoured."  There  were  six  (or  five) 
centuries  of  smiths  and  carpenters,  etc.  (fabrt)^  trumpeters,  etc.  {tubicines, 
efc.)j  and  proletarians.    The  total  number  of  centuries  was  194  (or  193).* 

'  IdT.  1,  43.    Dion.  4, 16  ;  7,  59.    The  following  table  shows  Livy*8  arrangement  :— 
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Offensive. 
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and  sword 
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\  and  sword 
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DionjBiiu  gives  193  centuriea,  otnitting  Livy's  Accmn.  He  places  the  Palri 
wiUi  the  Second  Class,  and  the  IVumpeters,  etc.  (only  two  centuries)  with  the  Fourth 
Clan;  and  he  makes  a  Sixth  Class  out  of  Livy's  extra  century.  These  last- 
mentioned  citizens  were  called  Proletarii  (men  of  no  substance,  mere  "  child  reii- 
begetlen ; "  afterwards  of  substance  estimated  under  1500  ases),  and  CapUe  cmsi 
(men  of  no  substance,  merely  "  counted  by  the  head  "). 
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Theanny  {exercitus),  thus  coa§tituted,  whether  immediately  or  gradually, 
came~at  last  to  act  as  a  national  assembly.  The  vote  was  taken  by  centuries 
— the  knights  voting  first  (and  the  senators  with  them),  the  classes  follow- 
ing in  order;  and,  as  soon  as  a  majority  had  voted  in  favour  of  a  propo- 
sition submitted  to  the  assembly,  the  voting  ceased.  The  fact  that  the 
knights  and  the  first  dass  together  commanded  a  majority  indicates  how 
decidedly  the  chief  power  yet  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  wealthy  and  the 
few ;  for  the  lower  classes  must  have  been  much  the  more  numerous.  The 
comitia  ceniuriata  practically  superseded  the  comiUa  curiaia;  but  its  power 
was  long  formally  limited  in  two  ways— Xl)  JXO  measure  could,  in  usual 
cpurse,  be  submitted  to  it  without  the  sanction  of  the  senate ;  and  (2)  no 
nieasure  It  passed  became  law  until  sanctioned  hy  paires  (thp/fomt'/ia 
curiatuj  or,  rather,  thfijgpale). 

Local  Tribes, — To  Servius  Tullius  is  ascribed  also  the  division  of  the 
plebeians  into  local  tribes — the  city  into  four  tribes,  the  country  into  an  uncer- 
tain number,  perhaps  not  over  sixteen.  Under  the  republic  the  number 
rose  to  thirty*five.  The  tribes  at  first  discussed  and  settled  the  purely  local 
tribal  affairs.  Their  meetings  did  not  assume  the  form  of  a  regular  Assembly 
of  the  Tribes  during  the  regal  period.  This  division  was  intended  purely 
for  practical  convenience,  and  superseded  the  older  religious  arrangement 
whereby  a  district  was  grouped  round  a  central  place  of  sacrifice. 

Religion. — The  regal  period  waii  marked  by  very  strong  religious  feeling, 
expressed  in  simple  and  inexpensive  ceremonies  and  ritual.  Nothing  could 
be  done  in  private  or  in  public  life  without  consultation  of  the  gods.  "  The 
whole  of  nature  was  to  the  Romans  pervaded  by  divine  power.  A  simple 
spear— even  a  rough  stone — sufficed  as  a  symbol ;  a  consecrated  space, 
a  sacrificial  hearth,  as' temple  or  altar.  For  170  years,  it  is  said,  Rome 
knew  no  religious  images."*  (Ihne,  Roman  History j  I.  119  (Bk.  i.  ch.  xiii.)). 
Every  temple  had  a  priest,  to  perform  the  sacred  rites,  as  well  as  a  sacristan  ; 
but  every  magistrate,  in  the  course  of  his  official  duties,  and  every  private 
citizen,  within  his  own  house,  performed  religious  rites.  A  few  public  priests 
were  held  in  high  reverence.  There  were  three  colleges  or  guilds  of  priests, 
or  rather  of  "  professors  of  theology  " — the  pontiffs,  the  augurs,  and  the 
fecials.  The  pontiffs  jvere  the  most  intimately  connected  with  the  1aw._  _In 
the  earliest  times  they  were  in  exclusive  possession  of  the  civil  as  well  as  of 
the  religious  law.  They  alone  regulated  the  calendar,  and  determinedthe  dies 
fastiy  on  which  alone  legal  business  could  be  lawfully  transacted ;  they  alone 
were  in  possession  of  the  technical  forms  according  to  which  lawsuits  must 
be  conducted  ;  they  convoked  the  assembly  of  the  wards  when  wills  were  to 
be  received  or  adoption  {arrogatio)  was  to  take  place.  In  some  cases  of  deep 
moral  offence  they  might  even  pronounce  sentence  of  death ;  but  a  right  of 
appeal  lay  to  the  people.  In  spite  of  the  intensity  of  Roman  religious  feeling, 
the  religion  of.  the  state  was  always,  absolutely  subject  to  the  political 
authority. 
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CHAPTER    11. 

EARLY  REPUBLICAN  INSTITUTIONS,  TO    THE  TWELVE  TABLES. 

(B.C.  509-449.) 

TZf£*  Political  Revolution, — Xhfijsxpul&um^f  the  kings  and  the  establish- 
ment^ th<^fi<>pnh1ir  is  dated  B.C.  509,  some  two  and  a-half  centuries 
aftCTjSe  reported  foundation  of  the  city.  Whatever  inferences  may  be  drawn, 
neither  the  cause  nor  the  course  of  the  revolution  can  be  stated  with  confi- 
dence, and  it  is  not  likely  that  the  republic  at  once  emerged  full-grown,  but 
probably  it  rather  passed  into  settled  form  through  some  dubious  period  of 
dictatorial  government.  The  immediate  result  was  the  lodgment  of  exclusive 
power  in  the  hands_of  the  patricians.  ^What  the  patricians  gained~was 
gained  at  the  expense,  not" of  the  community,  but  of  the  magistrates*  power." 
The  plebeians  were  not  eligiblefor  any  of  the  offices  or  honours  of  the  state ; 
they' were  «cduded  from  tSl^uspices^ 'ah"d"  even"  from  knowledge  of  the 
laws ;  they  could  not  lawfiilly  intennairy  leith  patricians  ;^nd  they  possessed 
practically  no  influence  in  the  assembly  of  the  centuries.  "  To  them  the 
revoludon  was  directly  fielpfiil  only  iii  so  far  as  it  enabled  them  to  feel  such 
power  as  they  had,  and  taught  them  a  political  lesson.  Little  more  than  half 
a  century  was  to  elapse  before  their  steady  and  persistent  struggles  com- 
pelled the  patricians  to  recognise  special  plebeian  magistrates,  armed  with 
Car-reaching  powers  for  the  legal  protection  of  their  interests. 

The  Assembly  of  the  Centuries  (Comitia  Centuriatd). — The  assembly  of 
the  centuries  had  joow  entered  practically  upon  the  functionsof  tlie  assembly 
of  wards,  superseding  it  in  alT  respects,  except  in  the  matter  of  certain  un- 
avoidable formalities,  which  lay  under  a  strong  religious  sanction.  It  was 
the^spKccdea  ^ower  m  the  state  j  it  elected  the  chief  magistrates" X^nd, ' 
indiiectly.thi:ough  them,  the  senateJ/Tt  passed"  fhelawStlt  decided  questions 
of  peace  and  war,  and  it  formed  a  cbiirt  67  final  appeal  in  capital  Cases. 
"  The  de  facto  influence  of  the  aristocracy,  exercised  by  the  magistrates  and 
the  senate,  had  no  independent  legal  foundation,  but  was  always  dependent 
on  the  will  of  the  people."  (Ihne.)  The  comitia  centuriata  embraced  the 
whole  bodyjodLthe^  citizens,  plebeian  as  well  as  patrician,  eacH  voting  accord- 
ing'toTis  census  ;  but^in_spite  of  the  appearance  of  political  egualtty^the 
power  lay  really  wthjhe  patricians.  FbTftieasures  submitted  to  the  comitia 
centuriata  during  the  next  century  and  a  half  could  not  pass  into  law  without 
patrician  or  senatorial  sanction. 

The  Consuls. — Injplace  of  the  king  there  were  now  elected  by  the  comitia 
centuriata  two  consuls*  arpfnt  chief  magistrates.  Naturally,  jt  first,  they 
werctjf  patrician  rank.*  As  security  against  a  return  to  regal  and  tyrannical 
^•emment7"tll^heldoffice^nly  for  pae.  year,  and,  ^though  each  possessed 

^  Down  to  B.C.  449  the  designation  was  not  coneules  ('*  colleagues  "),  bat  prcetores 
Cgoeis before,"  ''leaders"). 

'  Till  B.a  366  the  ooosnls  were  always  patrioiaos. 
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^;2rrf^**  powfi  y><*^t^^^^  could  act  aloo.e  in  opposition  to  the  will  of  his  col- 
league.   Their  powers  were  the  powers  of  the  kings,  more  or  less  modified  ; 
but,  asjimfilwent  bn>  many  of  the.original  functions  of  the  consuls  were  dis- 
tributed, toj^er  officials,  and  curtailed  by  the  rising  influence  of  the  ple- 
beians.   The  priestly  functions  of  the  king  were  at  once  transferred  to  a 
special  officer  {^ex  sacrorunty  or  Vex  sacHJiculus\yAiq  yr2&  excluded  from 
airpQliticaLoSicesy  and  officially  subordinated  to  the  chief  pontiff" ;  but  this 
was  no  loss  of  power  to  the  chief  magistrates,  who  were  always  able  to  bend 
religion  to  what  they  considered  to  be  the  true  service  of  the  state.    The 
nomination  of  the  priests,  however,  did  not  remain  with  the  consuls.    The 
consuls  were  invested  with  the  supreme  military  power.    As  civil  heads  of 
the  statfi»  they  convoked  the  seiiate^ahd  the  assemblies  of  the  people,  con- 
ducted  thq  business  nf  the  meetings^  and  directed  the  executive  administra- 
tion.   As  judges,  the  consuls  administered  justice,  both  in  civil  and  in 
criniinal  cases,  to  patricians  and  plebeians  equally,  either  in  person  oi; 
through  delegates.    ButJjQL£apital  cases,  while  plebeians  were  tried  by  the 
consuls^  patriciaiiiS  .^ere  tried  before  the  comitia  centuriataj  the  plebeians, 
howevgiV-teitlifi  right  of  appeal  from  the  judgment  of  the  consiHs,  and,  at  a 
later  time,  the  tribunes  might  interpose  on  their  behalf.    Fn  certain  cases 
the  delegation  of  the  consul's  theoretical  jurisdiction  was  prescribed.     It  is 
probable,  for  example,  that  at  this  period  the  right  of  a  magistrate,  after  the 
adjustment  of  a  cause,  to  commit  to  a  private  person  the  investigation  of  its 
merits,  was  converted  into  an  obligation  to  do  so.    Besides  these  parts  of 
civil  processes,  there  were  delegated  such  criminal  cases  as  the  king  had 
appointed  the  two  "trackers  of  murder"  (gucesioresparictdif)  to  investigsite  ; 
and  to  them  was  added  the  charge  of  the  state-chest  and  of^ the  state-archives. 
These  latter  functions  were  dcKfllyed  on  the  Quaestors  {qucBstores)^  who  now 
became  regular  annual  magistrates  ;  on  tKeothlfffhand,  there  were   cases 
wliere  only  the  personal  action  of  the  consul  was  permitted  ;  for  example,  he 
could  not  delegate  the  adjustment  of  a  civil  process.    The  consular  exercise 
of  judicial  powers  ceased,  or  became  ^uite  exceptional,  on  the  establishment 
of_tl>e  practor^hip.     Similarly,^ej:ensorSj  on  their  appointment,  relieved  the 
consuls  of  other  portions  of  their  functions.     In  international  business  Jhe 
consuls  represented  the  stated  but  all  their  agreements  required  the  sanc- 
tionof  tl^esenate.     In  connection  witlitheir  own  official  business,  the  consuls 
issued  proclamations  or  orders  {edicia), 

SucTi _edicts,  or  commands. of  a  magistrate  not  based  on  a  law,  were 
recognised  as  valid  during  the  magistrate's  tenure  of  office.  Ifapproved  b^ 
his  successor,  they  might  becqntinued^  either  unchanged  or  amended,  also 
during  his  tenure  of  office.  During  the  regal  life-presidency,  edicts  would 
be  apt  to  "beconrer  established  as  laws.  Under  the  annual  magistracy,  there 
was  opportunity  for  frequent  revision  and  more  abundant  suggestion,  leading 
to  a  rapid  development  of  law,  and  securing  a  more  certain  administration 
of  justice. 

The  Senate, — The  senate  remained  for  a  long  time  a  purely  patrician 
body  ;  "a  whole  century  elapses  after  the  beginning  of  the  republic  before 
we  lind  a  single  plebeian  in  the  senate."    It  hadjio  independent  legislative 
or  executive  ^ower,  but  was  simply  an  administrative  council,'  appointed 
convened,  and  presided  oveF^y  the  consuls.     It  advised  the  consuls  when 
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they  thought  fit  to  ask  its  advice,  hi\t  \t  haH  r\Q  \^^^}  or  fnrmA]  means  of  con 
trolling  their  actjon.  _  "  Yet,  owing  to  the  annual  change  of  consuls,  and  the 
ireat  influence  which  the  senate,  as  a  permanwit  body,  exercised  on  the 
elecdon  of  consuls,  the  practical  result  was,  that,  in  all  essentiaLsnd  im- 
portant questions,  the  senate  decided  the  policy  which  thfiLXOXUSuls  had_no 
alternative  but  to  adopt.**^  (Thhe^J^oman  History y  I.  134-137.)  It  underwent 
nb  legal  change,  however,  at  the  revolution.  In  usual  course^llieucflOSuiLaijL 
a  proposition  before  the  senate,  which,  after  discussion^  adopted-a  resolution 
(senatus-consuiium)  on  the  subject.  This  resolution  OQfi.of  .:thfi.  jnftgistrates' 
(consuls)  laid  before  the  people  in  the  comitia  centuriaia.  If  approved  by  the 
people,  it  returned  to  the  senate,  and  the  confirmation  of  the  senate  (^pdirum 
^^onias)^\^\x.i^^fprz^Qi^'^^  This  senatpyiaU  pght  of  .confirmation 
vas  of  especial  importance  in  cases  where  the  magistrates  laid  a  proposition 
before  the  people  without  previously  submitting  it  to  the  senate.  ^It  was  a  _ 
great  bulwark  of  patrician  predomjjjj^nr** ' 

The  Valerian  Laws.—dlQe  of  the  earliest  of  the  consuls,  P.  Valgyjus 
Puljicola,^m^B.C.  508,  proposed  to  the  comitia  centuriata3,i^di carried  certain 
important  enactments  suggested  by  the  circumstances  of  the  revolution. 
The  most  popular  of  these  were  the  following  two  :--(i)  that  whoever 
shoold  attempt  to  obtain  royjd^ower  should  be  devoted,  person  and  property, 
to  the  infernal  gods — a  substantial  security  for  jregular  annual  njagistrates  ; 
and  fi7  ^  ^^  o^  appeal;  securing  to  every~atizen  the  right  of  aj^eal  to  the 
comiOa  ceniurtaia  troia  a  sentence  of  death  or  scourging*  pronounced  by  a 
magistrate  ^that  is,  in  Qie  iirst  instance,  a  consul).  This  Valerian  law  of 
appeal  has  been  called  the  Roman  Habeas  Corpus  Act.  As  regards  patri- 
cians, an  identical  (unwritten)  law  probably  existed  under  the  kings  ;  but  if 
it  did,  it  must  have  been  grossly  ignored.  As  regards  plebeians^  I^^fi  piain- 
tainsthat  the  law  did  not  extend  to  themj^and  that  "it  was  this  genial,  gf 
justiceTwhlch  forced_the  plebeian  class  to  create  for,  tbemseives  ii\  the  \ 
Tribunesjof  the  people  legal  protectors  of  their  own."*  This  may  be  the 
feet,  practically,  considering  the  overwhelming  power  of  the  patricians  in 
i^t  comitia  centuriata;  byt^  in  form,  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  they  ./' 
ihould  not  have  been,  and  we  apprehend  they  were,  included  in  the  right  of  ^^ 
appeal  JEhejaw  did  not^pply  to  strangers  or  to  slaves  ;  it  did  cot  interfere 
with  the  powerjrf .  the  house-father ;  and  it  did  not  operate  beyond  ajnile 
from  the  city^ 

Tke  Tribunes  of  the  Plebeians, — Whether  the  tribunate  took  origin  in  the 


'  Tlie  fotrum  a/uctorUas  was  reduced  to  a  mere  formality,  as  to  legislation,  by  a  lex 
PitiUUa,  B.o.  889,  and  as  to  the  election  of  magistrates,  by  theZ«x  Mamia,  B.O.-287  (?). 
^tommsen,  I.  265  (Bk.  ZL  ch.  i.),  considers  pcUres,  not  as  the  senate,  but  as  "a 
convention  of  patricians."    Othera  regard  them  as  the  comUia  curiceta, 

'  This  right  of  appeal  was  extended  to  cases  of  heavy  fines  some  time  before 
B.C.45L 

'  Thne,  Bom(m  History,  I.  141  (Bk.  11.  ch.  i.)  Mommsen,  I.  267  (Bk.  n.  ch.  L), 
incbdes  the  whole  of  the  plebeians,  as  well  as  the  patridans,  in  the  right  of  appeal. 
On  the  other  hand,  Dr  Smith's  Smaller  Diet,  of  Antiqq,  {Leges  Vcderite)  argues  that 
"tbis  law  i»-obably  related  only  to  the  plebeians,  to  whom  it  gave  the  right  of  appeal 
to  the  plebeian  tribes,  and  not  to  the  centuries. " 
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exceeding  poverty  of  the  poor,  and  more  immediately  in  the  strict  enforce- 
ment of  the  law  of  debt  against  the  farmers  at  large,  and  the  intolerable 
oppression  of  the  wealthy  and  patrician,  or  whether  it  was  solely  an  out- 
come of  the  class-struggle  for  larger  and  more  assured  political  privileges, 
the  plebeians  appear  to  have  wrung  from  the  patricians  about  B.C.  494  the 
right  of  legal  protection  through  special  plebeian  officerSj  called  Tribunes  , 
of  the  Plebdans*  At  first  two  tribunes  seem  to  have  l>een  appointed  ;  pre- 
sently (B.C.  471)  the  number  was  increased  to  five,  and  soon  afterwards 
(B.C.  457)  to  ten,  which  remained  the  number  down  to  the  end  of  the 
empire.  It  is  not  easy  to  believe  that  they  were  elected  even  at  first  by  the 
comiiia  curiatay  or  even  by  the  comitia  centuriata^  except  by  way  of  mere 
formal  confirmation  ;  at  any  rate,  from  B.C.  471  they  were  elected  in  accord- 
ance with  the  kx-^PiibliliOy  by  the  Assembly  of  Tribes  {cotnitia  tributa) — a 
l)ody  that  had  hitherto  consisted  formally  of  patricians  and  plebeians  accord- 
ing to  their  local  divisions,  although  the  patricians  had  ignored  its  meetings,  | 
but  that  henceforward  consisted  of  plebeians  alone,  the  patricians  being  now 
definitively  excluded.  ^ 

The  tribunes  had  no  military  or  other  secular  means  of  enforcing  their 
orders,  except  the  services  of  a  single  messenger  or  attendant  {viator).  But 
the  office  and  the  person  of  the  tribune  were  guarded  by  the  strongest 
sanctions  of  religion,  which  was  but  a  covert  way  of  legalising  the  rough 
and  ready  application  of  whatever  popular  force  or  violence  might  be  needed 
to  support  his  authority.  OriginaUy  the  solfiiknction  of  the  tribunes-waaJo 
protect  plebeians,  from  injustice  and  to  shelter  them  from  violence.  _  This 
they  accomplished  by  merely  forbidding  the  injurious  action,  by  pronouncing 
the  word  Veto.  \  Their^  power_  was  thus,  splely  prphihitixe,.— but  unlimited, 
for  even  the  consul  had  to  submit  to  their  veto.  It  grew  rapidly,  however. 
The  veto  was  extended  to  all  acts  of  the  executive  wherein  the  tribunes 
chose  to  see  danger  to  plebeian  interests.  The  comitia  tributa  also  was 
active,  and  disdained  to  confine  itself  to  local  business,  as  in  its  earlier  days. 
Its  resolutions,  however,  were  not  yet  in  themselves  legally  binding  on 
the  whole  people  ;  their  importance  lay  in  their  being  the  expression  ol 
the  will  of  the  great  majority  of  the  people.  Though  the  tribunes  at  first 
were  only  privileged  to  watch  the  proceedings  of  the  senate,  sitting  on 
benches  outside  the  door  of  the  senate-house,  they  were  by-and-by  to  find 
entrance,  and  liberty  to  address  the  house. 

The  power  of  the  tribunes  at  no  time  extended  further  than  the  grst 
milestone  from  the  city, .  Thus  it  was  powerless  against  the  military 
imperiuni=:zt\i^t  is,  against^lhe-authority  of  the  dictator,  or  of  the  consul 
beyond  the  limits  mentioned.  The  doors  of  the  tribunes'  houses  stood  open 
day  and  night,  to  afford  unimpeded  access  to  plebeians  requiring  their  aid. 
The  chief  limitation  of  their  power  lay  in  the  right  of  mutual  veto  ;  for  any 
one  tribune  might  veto  the  order  of  a  fellow-tribune  as  well  as  of  a  consul. 
Hence  the  increase  of  their  numbers  would  increase  the  patricians^  chances 
of  being  able  to  neutralise  their  power  by  gaining  over  one  of  their  number. 
But  probably  the  mutual  veto  was  a  development  of  a  later  time  than  the 
first  part  of  the  fifth  century  B.C. 


This  act  was  called  their  "  intercession,"  or  interference  {inUrcedere,  intercemo). 


V. 
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TAe  jEdiUs. — At  the  same  time  as  the  tribunes  were  first  elected,  two 
/Ediies  also  were  appointed,  as  their  assistants,  holding  towards  them  some- 
what the  same  relation  as  the  quaestors  held  towards  the  consuls  The 
persons  of  tfie  sediles  were  similarly  inviolable.  The  primary  duty  assigned 
:  to  them  was  the  charge  of  the  temple  where  the  resolutions  of  the  tribes 
j  (and,  after  ac.  446,  the  decrees  of  the  senate)  were  deposited.  Probably 
this  arrangement  was  considered  necessary  to  secure  that  the  tablets  con- 
taining the  laws  should  not  be  tampered  with  in  a  sense  adverse  to  plebeian 
interests.  The  aediles  also  possessed  inferior  judicial  power,  extending  to  the 
imposition  of  fines. 

^  Juices  Decemviri," — ^With  the  tribunes  and  the  aediles  are  later  men- 
tioned as  invested  with  inviolability ^V/<//V^j  decemviri.  Whether  these  words 
fi'dlSfe'one^rTwo'classes  has  bieen  much  disputed~as  weH  as  what  class  or 
classes  are  intended.  The  decemviri  were  certainly  plebeian  officers  ;  and, 
if  Liv/s  account  is  to  be  accepted,  they  were  probably  decemviri  stlitibus 
pt^icandis.    See  further  under  Ceniumviri^  p.  49. 

The  Decemvirs, — The  constant  clash  of  co-ordinate  jurisdictions,  and  the 
constant  operation  of  acrid  political  bias,  corrupted  and  reduced  to  miser- 
able uncertainty  the  administration  of  the  law.  It_  was  useless  fpr  Ae 
plebeians  to  possess  special  officers^  for Jheirleg^ protection,  if  the  interfer- 
cnce  of  jthe  tribunes  could  be  .th\Karteii.Jjy  the  opportune  production  of 
a  forgotten  or  wholly  unknown  law  by  the  representatives  of  the  patricians.* 
Sn^  written  laws  as  existed,  and  the  law  of  custom,  which  was  cHietTy 
followed  in  legal  proceedings,  were  guarded  by  the  patricians,  with  the 
intense  jealousy  of  self-preservation,  and  under  the  veil  of  religious  mystery, 
from  the  knowledge  of  the  plebeians.  This  state  of  matters  could  no  longer 
be  endured.  Accordingly,  in  B.C.  462,  Terentilius,  a  tribune,  proposed  a  bill 
for  tbe  election^  of  five  (plebeian")  commissioners  to  draw-  up  laws  defining 
andT^lSaxlAg  Iftfi  powers  of  fHe  consuls.  'Xhis  the  p'alricians  resisted  with 
alMheir  iiilgllL — Smaller  concessions  were  futile.  In  B.C.  457  the  tribunes 
were  increased  from  five  to  ten  ;  in  B.C.  456  certain  lands  in  the  possession 
of  patricians  were  resumed  by  the  state,  and  portioned  out  to  plebeians  ;  and 
in  B.C.  454  the  consuls  themselves  proposed  to  the  comitia  centuriata  a  bill 
limiting  the  amount  of  the  fines  that  they  should  have  a  right  to  impose.^  At 
length,  in  B.C.  452  a  bill  was  carried  sanctioning  the  appointment  of  ten_ 
Cfiinnuiiloners  'fbroine'  year,^with  sole  and  supreme  power,_for  the  enlarged 
purpose"^ compilings  compTefe'code'bf  laws.  Next  year,  B.C.  451,  the  ten 
commissioners  {decemviri  legidus  scribendis)  took  office,  with  absolute  power,* 


^  It  IB  abo  alleged  that  in  B.c.  454  the  patriciaDS  agreed  to  the  despatch  of  three  com- 
misionen  to  Athena,  to  bring  home  a  copy  of  the  laws  of  Solon,  and  such  information 
aa  they  oould  obtain  regarding  the  laws  and  cnatoms  of  other  Greek  states  ;  and  that 
a  pcvrtion  at  least  of  sndi  foreign  laws  was  incorporated  in  the  Ten  Tables  of  B.O.  450. 
Bat  this  story  may  safely  be  neglected.  Liv.  iii.  81.  Lewis,  Oredibility  of  Early 
Roman  Bisiory,  u.  222. 

*  There  wafs,  atriotly,  no  appeal  from  their  dedsions.  Liv.  iii  32.  Still  the  first 
deoenmrs  are  aaid  to  have  permitted  an  appeal  to  a  colleague,  and  to  have  referred 
oertaia  qoeationB  to  the  people.    Liv.  iii  36. 
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all  the  other  mapristra(;ifis  being  suspended  J^  the  ten  were  patricians/ 
Each  commissioner  administered  the  government  in  turn  for  a  single  day. 
They,.dr©w-upLa.  body  of  la>vs,  which  was  approved  by  the  senate  and  the 
comitia  centuriata^  and  was  straightway  set  forth  in  public  on  ten  tables  of 
_bronze_. 

The  further  history  of  the  decemvirate  is  in  confusion  inextricable,  and 
one  can  only  conjecture  the  course  of  events.  The  work  apparently  having 
been  represented  as  not  complete^  the  decemviral  form  of  government  was 
continued /or  another  year.  The  new  decemvirs  are  said  to  have  included 
three,  or  even  five,  plebeians,  who  were  indebted  for  their  election  to  the 
influence  of  Appius  Claudius — the  only  one  of  the  first  decemvirs  that 
secured  re-election,  and  that  by  an  irregularity.  Ihne  conjectures  that 
Appius  aimed,  in  opposition  to  the  extreme  patricians,  at  establishing  the 
long  wished-for  equality  of  rights  between  the  two  orders,  so  that  the  restora- 
tion of  the  tribunate  should  be  unnecessary.  The  additional  laws  drawn 
up  by  the  second  decemvirs  appear  to  have  presented  to  the  patricians 
insuperable  objections ;  and  the  decemvirs  refused  to  resign  until  their 
laws  should  be  passed.  This,  however,  was  an  unconstitutional  position 
that  could  not  be  maintained.  tVia  H^^^mx/irc  ^^^^xAxn^y  dgtmitted  office 
in  B.C.  449,  and  the  dual  system  of  consulship  and  tribuneship  was  re- 
established. 

The  new  consuls,  Valerius  and  Hnratiiis,  inf\mediate!y  drew  up  two  tables 
of  laws — no  doubt  the  two  tables  of  the  decemvirs,  more  or  less  modified — 
which  were  duly  passed  and  published. 

The  Twelve  Tables, — The  ten  sections^of  thcL-decemviral  laws,  and  the 
two.  sections,  of  the  consular  (Valerian-Horatiaii)^  laws  constitute  the  famot^s 
Laws  of  thfi-T3K^v^jrables^  They  form  a  collection  of  the  earliest  known 
laws  of  the  Roman  people,  and  are  the  foundation  of  the  whole  fabric  of 
Roman  law. 

It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  extant  fragments  of  the  Twelve  Tables 
have  come  down  to  us  in  their  precise  original  form  and  expression.  The 
language  has  probably  been  somewhat  modified  by  the  subsequent  Latin 
usage ;  and  the  fragments  have  been  picked  out  and  pieced  together  from 
numerous  references  in  the  later  literattu*e.  The  probable  order  of  the 
fragments  has  been  inferred  from  various  statements  and  other  indications 
of  ancient  writers.  Cicero  and  Dionysius,  for  example,  mention  certain 
provisions  as  belonging  to  particular  tables.  Gains,  again,  is  known  to  have 
written  six  books  on  the  Twelve  Tables ;  and  twenty  fragments  from  this  work 
occur  in  the  Digest,  with  mention  of  the  book  that  each  is  taken  from.  It 
was  supposed  that  each  book  treated  of  two  tables ;  and  this  conjecture 
served  as  somewhat  of  a  clue  to  the  probable  order. 

It.is.tQLbe  noted  that  these  laws  are_not  fresh  enactments,  butjnerelv  a 
written  statement  ^f  the  jaw  as.  it  actually  already  stood ;  although  it  is  ti> 
be  admitted  that,  the  jnere  fart  of  Jormulating  customary  "law  m~wri ting. _ 

^  It  was  stipulated,  however,  that  all  plebeian  privileges  should  be  respected. 
Liv.  iii.  82.  MommBen  and  Hme  consider  that  the  plebeians  were  deoeived  and 
outwitted ;  the  election  of  plebeian  representatiyes  to  the  decemviral  board  hAvin|v 
been  first  agreed  to  and  then  thwarted. 
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wouJd  necesaiily  involve  a  certain  amount  of  unessential  modification. 
Bnms  puts  the  view  fjaiirly  enough  when  he  says  that  the  Twelve  Tables  con- 
stituted substantially  a  codification,  and  not  merely  an  incorporation,  of  the 
andcnt  customary  law  of  the  people.  "  That  Greek  elements  are  also  taken 
into  consideration/'  Bruns  proceeds  to  remark,  "is  beyond  doubt.  But 
when  the  Romans  point  out  among  other  things  the  laws  of  Solon  as  pnn- 
dpal  sources,  this  is  decidedly  false.  What  is  due  to  this  source  is  but  little 
and  unimportant  Law  and  procedure  are  essentially  Roman."  (Bruns, 
Gesch,  u,  QtulUn  des  Rom,  Rechts,  §  14,  in  Holtzendorffs  Encyclopadie  d. 
Rechtswiss.  {3te.  Aufl.  1877),  p.  92.)  Except  in  a  very  few  points,  general 
principles  alone  are  set  forth.  The  §ts:^K"^sinost  nigged  and  concise,  direct 
and  sternly  imperative.  '  "" 

"  The  excessive  curtness  of  these  provisions  implies  the  existence  of  an  all 
but  unlimited  discretion  in  those  who  had  to  administer  the  law.  We  know 
indeed,  firom  other  sources,  that  in  ancient  Rome  the  courts  and  magistrates 
practically  made  their  own  laws  to  a  great  extent.  The  laws  of  the  Twelve 
Tables  were  of  less  importance  in  the  history  of  the  development  of  Roman 
law  than  the  institutions  by  which  they  were  carried  into  execution." 
(Stephen,  History  of  the  Criminal  Law  of  England^  L  11.) 

The  following  is  the  substance  of  each  Table  ^ : — 

Table  I. — Proceedings  Prdiminary  to  TnoL 

1.  If  the  ccanplainaiit  Bummon  the  defendant  before  the  magistrate,  he  shall  go  ; 
if  he  do  not  go»  the  pl*aTitlff  inay  call  a  bystander  to  witness,  and  take  him  by  force. 

2.  If  the  defendant  attempt  evasion  or  flight,  the  complainant  may  lay  hands 
aponhim. 

3.  If  the  defendant  be  prevented  by  sickness  01  old  age,  the  complainant  shall 
provide  a  oomveyaace  ;  but  he  need  not  provide  a  covered  carriage,  unless  he  choose, 

4.  A  freeholder  (or  taxpayer,  or  man  whose  fortune  is  valued  at  not  less  than 
1500  ases)  ahall  find  a  freeholder  (or  taxpayer)  as  vvniex  or  surety  (for  his  appearance 
U  trial) ;  a  proletary  (or  maa  of  less  fortune)  shall  find  such  surety  as  he  can. 

5.  Where  the  parties  agree  (as  to  preliminaries),  the  plaintiff  shall  open  his  case 
tt  oDoa    [Otiierwiae :  Where  the  parties  come  to  terms,  let  the  matter  be  settled.] 

6.  If  the  parties  do  not  agree,  the  plaintiff  shall  state  his  case  in  the  comitiam  or 
ia  the  forum  before  midday.  Let  both  parties  appear,  and  argue  out  the  matter 
together. 

^  The  first  important  attempt  to  construct  the  Twelve  Tables  from  the  various 
refeKDoea  in  later  literature  was  made  by  Jacques  Godefroy  in  his  Fragnunta  XII, 
7a6H2snm  (Heidelberg,  1616),  reprinted  m  his  FonUi  IV.  juris  ehnlis  (Geneva,  1638 
and  1653).  A  stricter  criticism  was  applied  by  Haubold  in  his  InttU»  juris  Bom.  privat. 
kiMt  dogm.  epiitmie  (Leipedg,  1821),  and  by  H.  E.  Dirksen  in  his  UebersidU  d.  bisher, 
Vemtehe  zur  Krittk  «.  Berttdlung  d.  Textes  d.  XIL  Tafd  FragmenU  (1824).  More 
recently  (1866)  the  whole  subject  has  been  thoroughly  discussed  by  Bud.  Schoell  in 
Ub  Ugia  XIL  Tab*  ReUqttiae,    Nothing  essential  has  been  added  by  later  writers. 

The  references  to  the  particular  passages  that  have  preserved  rcdics  of  the  Twdve 
Tables  may  be  very  conveniently  seen  in  Bruns,  Fontes  luris  Rom.  AnHqui  (ed.  4ta. 
1879^1),  pp.  14  foUg.,  and  in  Nasmyth  and  Prichard's  Ortolan's  History  of  Roman 
lam,  pp.  102  follg. 

B 
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7.  If  one  of  the  parties  has  not  appeared  by  midday,  the  magiBtrate  shall  then 
give  judgment  in  favour  of  the  party  that  has  appeared. 

8.  If  both  have  appeared,  at  sunset  the  court  shall  rise. 

9.  Both  parties  shall  enter  into  recognisances  for  their  reappearance  (wdet,  tub- 
vades), 

Tablv  11.— The  Trial, 

1.  The  amount  of  the  stake  to  be  deposited  by  each  litigant  shall  be  either  500 
ases  or  50  ases ;  500  when  the  subject  of  dispute  is  valued  at  1000  or  upwards,  50 
when  at  less  than  1000..  But  when  the  subject  of  dispute  is  the  freedom  of  a  man, 
then,  however  yaluable  the  man  may  be,  the  deposit  shall  be  only  50  ases. 

2.  A  dangerous  illness,  or  a  day  appointed  for  the  hearing  of  a  cause  in  which  an 
alien  is  a  party.  ...  If  any  one  of  these  circumstances  occur  to  tk  judex  or  to  an 
arbiter,  or  to  a  party,  the  cause  shall  be  adjourned. 

8.  A  party  that  is  in  want  of  a  witness,  shall  go  and  cry  aloud  at  the  door  of  his 
house,  thus  summoning  him  to  attend  on  the  third  market  day  following. 
4.  Theft  may  be  the  subject  of  compromise. 

Table  III. — Execution, 

1.  In  the  case  of  an  admitted  debt  or  of  awards  made  by  judgment,  80  days  shall 
be  allowed  for  payment. 

2.  In  default  of  payment,  after  these  80  days  of  grace  have  elapsed,  the  debtor 
may  be  arrested  [or  proceeded  against  by  the  action  of  manut  ir^ecHo],  and  brought 
before  the  magistrate. 

3.  Unless  the  debtor  discharge  the  debt,  or  some  one  come  forward  in  court  to 
guarantee  payment,  the  creditor  may  take  the  debtor  away  with  him,  and  bind  him 
with  thongs  or  with  fetters,  the  weight  of  which  shall  not  be  more  (but,  if  the 
creditor  choose,  may  be  less)  than  15  pounds. 

4.  The  debtor  may,  if  he  choose,  live  on  his  own  means.  Otherwise  the  creditor 
that  has  him  in  bonds  shall  give  him  a  pound  of  bread  a  day,  or,  if  he  choose,  more. 

5.  In  default  of  settlement  of  the  claim,  the  debtor  may  be  kept  in  bonds  for  60 
days.  In  the  course  of  this  period  he  shall  be  brought  before  the  prsstor  in  the 
comiiium  on  three  successiye  market  days,  and  the  amount  of  the  debt  shall  be 
publicly  declared.  After  the  third  market  day  the  debtor  may  be  punished  with 
death  or  sold  beyon^  the  Tiber. 

6.  After  the  third  market  day  the  creditors  may  out  their  several  portions  of  his 
body  ;  and  any  one  that  outs  more  or  less  than  his  just  share  shall  be  held  guiltless. 

Table  IV.— Potrto  Potedas, 

1.  Monstrous  or  deformed  offitpring  may  be  put  to  death.^ 

2.  The  father  shall,  during  his  whole  life,  have  absolute  power  over  his  legitimate 
children.  He  may  imprison  the  son,  or  scourge  him,  or  keep  him  working  in  the  fields 
in  fetters,  or  put  him  to  death,  even  if  the  son  held  the  highest  offices  of  state,  and 
were  celebrated  for  his  public  services.     He  may  also  sell  the  son. 

3.  But  if  tlie  father  sell  the  son  a  third  time,  the  son  shall  be  free  from  his 
father. 

4.  A  child  bom  within  ten  months  of  the  death  of  the  mother's  husband  shall  be 
held  legitimate. 

^  Dion.,  S,  16,  njs  the  law  of  Romnlni  required  that  inch  offspring  should  first  be  ahowa  to  five 
nelgtaboan,  and  that  these  shonid  approve  of  the  coarse  proposed. 
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Tablb  Y. — Inheritance  and  Tutdage, 

1.  All  women  shall  be  under  the  authority  of  a  guardian  ;  but  the  Testal  virgiuB 
are  free  frGfm  tutelage. 

2.  The  mandpable  things  belonging  to  a  woman  that  is  under  the  tutelage  of  her 
agnates  axe  not  subject  to  usucapion,  unless  she  herself  deliver  possession  of  them  with 
toe  authoziiy  of  her  tutor. 

Z,  The  provisions  of  the  will  of  a  paterfamilias  concerning  his  property  and  the. 
tatelage  of  his  family,  shall  be  law. 

4.  If  the  paterfamilias  die  intestate  and  without  twu  heres,  his  nearest  agnate  shall 
noceed. 

5.  Failing  an  agnate,  the  gentUei  shall  succeed. 

t.  In  default  of  a  testamentary  tutor,  the  male  agnates  shall  be  tutors  by  operation 
of  law. 

7.  If  a  man  cannot  control  his  actions,  or  is  prodigal,  his  person  and  his  property 
•hall  be  under  the  power  of  his  agnates,  and,  in  default  of  these,  of  his  gentiles  .  .  .  • 
if  he  has  no  curator. 

8.  If  a  freedman  die  intestate,  and  without  auiM  Aeres,  his  patron  shall  succeed. 

9.  Debts  due  to  or  by  a  deceased  person  are  divided  among  his  co-successors,  by 
mere  operation  of  law,  in  proportion  to  their  shares  in  the  inheritance. 

10.  The  rest  of  the  succession  is  divided  among  the  co-successors  by  the  action 
famHia  erciteundas, 

11.  A  slave  freed  by  will,  upon  condition  of  giving  a  certain  sum  to  the  heir,  may, 
la  the  event  of  being  alienated  by  the  heir,  obtain  his  freedom  by  payment  of  this  sum 
to  the  alienee. 

Table  VI. — Otonership  and  Ponemon, 

1.  The  legal  effect  of  every  contract,  and  of  every  conveyance  (made  with  the 
mcmey  and  the  scales)  shall  rest  upon  the  declarations  made  in  the  laransaction. 

2.  Any  one  that  refuses  to  stand  by  such  declarations  shall  pay  a  penalty  of  double 
damages. 

3.  A  prescriptive  titie  is  acquired  after  two  years*  possession  in  the  case  of  realty ; 
after  <nie  year's  possession  in  the  case  of  other  property. 

4.  If  a  wife  (not  married  by  ocmfoartaltio  or  coemtio)  wishes  to  avoid  subjection  to 
the  hand  of  her  husband  by  usucapion,  she  shall  absent  herself  for  a  space  of  three 
nighii  in  each  year  from  his  house,  and  thus  break  the  tttut  of  each  year. 

5.  No  length  of  possession  by  an  alien  can  vest  in  him  a  titie  to  property  as 
against  a  Roman  citizen. 

C  In  the  case  where  the  parties  plead  by  joining  their  hands  on  the  disputed 
ptvpettv,  in  the  presence  of  the  magistrate  [the  actual  possessor  shall  retain  provi- 
sional poBsesaon ;  but,  when  it  is  a  question  of  personal  freedom],  the  magistrate  shall 
awd  provisional  possession  in  favour  of  liberty  (that  is,  in  favour  of  the  party  that 
asserts  the  man's  freedom). 

7.  If  a  man  finds  that  his  timber  has  been  used  by  another  in  building  a  house,  or 
for  the  support  of  vines,  he  shall  not  remove  it. 

8.  Bnt  he  shall  have  a  right  of  action  agunst  the  other  for  double  its  value. 

9.  Between  the  first  pruning  and  the  vintage  [the  owner  may  not  recover  the 
tanber  by  vindieatiiO  /].  [Othenviae  :  And  when  they  become  separated,  then  they  may 
he  claimed  by  the  owner.] 

10.  TUngB  sold  and  delivered  shall  not  become  the  property  of  the  vendee  until 
he  has  naid  or  otherwise  satisfied  the  vendor. 
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11.  Conveyauoe  by  bronze  and  scales  {mancipaHo),  and  surrender  in  ooart  (m 
fure  cuno)  are  confirmed. 

Table  VTL — Beal  Property  Law, 

1.  A  dear  space  of  two  feet  and  a  half  shall  be  left  aroond  every  house.  [That 
is  to  say,  every  two  houses  must  stand  at  least  five  feet  apart.] 

2.  Boundaries  shall  be  regulated  (according  to  the  commentary  of  Gains)  by  the 
jiroviflions  of  Solon*^  Athenian  code :  [if  a  man  plants  a  fence  between  his  own  land 
and  his  neighbour's,  he  shall  not  go  beyond  the  boundary  line ;  if  he  builds  »  wall,  he 
must  leave  a  foot  of  space ;  if  a  house,  two  feet*;  if  he  digs  a  ditch  or  a  trench,  he 
must  leave  a  space  equal  in  breadth  to  the  depth  of  the  ditch  or  trench  ;  if  a  well,  six 
feet ;  and  olives  and  fig-trees  may  not  be  planted  within  nine  feet  of  a  neighbour's 
land,  nor  other  trees  within  five  feet]. 

5.  Conditions  relating  to  villas,  farms,  and  country  cottages. 

4.  A  space  of  five  feet  between  adjoining  lands  shall  not  be  liaUe  to  usucapion. 

6.  For  the  settlement  of  disputes  as  to  boundaries,  three  arbiters  shall  be 
appointed. 

6.  The  breadth  of  road  over  which  tlrore  is  right  of  way  is  eight  feet  in  the  straight, 
and  sixteen  feet  at  the  bends. 

7.  The  neighbouring  proprietors  shall  make  the  road  passable ;  but  if  it  be 
impassable,  one  may  drive  one's  beast  or  vehicle  across  the  land  wherever  one 
chooses. 

8.  If  one's  ptapettj  is  threatened  with  damage  from  rain-water  that  has  been  arti- 
ficially diverted  from  its  natural  channels,  the  owner  may  bring  an  action  aqua  pluvuE 
arcendcB,  and  exact  compensation  for  any  damage  his  property  may  sustain. 

9.  The  branches  of  trees  that  overshadow  adjoining  land  shall  be  lopped  to  a  height 
of  fifteen  feet  from  the  ground. 

10.  Fruit  that  falls  from  one's  trees  upon  a  neighbour's  land  may  be  collected  by  the 
owner  of  the  tree. 

Table  Will.— Torts, 

1.  Whoever  shall  publish  a  libel — ^that  is  to  say,  shall  write  verses  imputixig  crime 
or  immorality  to  anyone— shall  be  beaten  to  death  with  dubs. 

2.  If  a  man  break  another's  limb,  and  do  not  compromise  the  injury,  he  shall  be 
liable  to  retaliation. 

8.  For  breaking  a  bone  of  a  freeman,  the  penalty  shall  be  300  ases  ;  of  a  slare, 
150ases. 

4.  For  personal  injury  or  affront,  25  ases. 

6.  [Accidental]  damage  must  be  compensated.  [On  the  whole  of  this  subject  see 
Sell,  Die  Actio  de  rupiUis  aardendi*  der  XII,  Tafdn,  This  provision  was  followed  up 
by  the  Lex  Aquilia,'] 

6.  A  quadruped  that  has  done  damage  on  a  neighboor's  land,  shall  be  given  up  to 
the  aggrieved  party,  unless  the  owner  of  it  make  compensation. 

7.  He  that  pastures  his  animals  on  a  neighbour's  land  is  liable  to  an  action. 

8.  A  man  shall  not  remove  his  neighbour's  crops  to  another  field  by  incanta- 
tions, nor  conjure  away  his  com. 

9.  For  a  person  of  the  age  of  puberty  to  depasture  or  cut  down  a  neighbour's 
crop  by  stealth  in  the  night,  shall  be  a  capital  crime,  the  culprit  to  be  devoted  to 
Ceres  and  hanged ;  but  if  the  culprit  be  under  the  age  of  puberty,  he  shall  be 
scourged  at  the  discretion  of  the  magistrate^  and  be  condemned  to  pay  double  tho 
value  of  the  damage  done. 
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10.  If  A  man  wilfdlly  set  fire  to  a  house,  or  to  a  stack  of  com  set  up  near  a  houses 
be  ihaU  be  botmd,  scourged,  and  burned  alive  ;  if  the  fire  rose  tiuough  aoddent,  that 
B,  through  negligenoe,  he  shall  make  compensation,  and,  if  too  poor,*  he  shall  undergo 
s  moderate  punishment. 

11.  If  a  man  wrongfully  fell  his  neighbour's  trees,  he  shall  pay  a  penalty  of  25  ases 
in  respect  of  eaditree. 

18^  A  person  conmiitting  theft  in  the  night  may  lawfully  be  killed. 
IS.  Bat  in  the  day-time  a  thief  may  not  be  killed,  unless  he  defend  himself  with 
swespon. 

14.  If  theft  be  committed  in  the  day-time,  and  if  the  thief  be  taken  in  the  fact, 
and  do  not  defend  himself  with  a  weapon,  then,  if  a  freeman,,  he  shall  be  scouiged  and 
adjudged  as  a  bondsman  to  the  person  robbed  ;  if  a  slave,  he  shall  be  scourged  and 
buried  from  the  Taipeian  rock.  A  boy  under  puberty  shall  be  scouiged  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  pretor,  and  made  to  compensate  for  the  theft. 

15.  A  person  that  searches  for  stolen  property  on  the  premises  of  another,  without 
the  latter*B  oontfenti  shall  search  naked,  wearing  nothing  but  a  girdle,  and  holding  a 
plate  in  his  hands  ;  and  if  any  stolen  property  is  thus  diaoovered,  the  person  in  posses- 
sion  of  it  ahall  be  held  as  a  thief  taken  in  the  fact.  When  stolen  property  is  searched 
for  by  consent  in  the  presence  of  witnesses  (without  the  girdle  and  plate),  and  found 
in  a  person's  possession,  the  owner  can  recover  by  action  of  furti  concepH  against  the 
psnon  on  whose  premises  it  is  found,  and  the  latter  can  recover  by  action  furti  cblati 
against  the  peraon  who  brought  it  on  his  premises,  three  times  the  value  of  the  thing 
atokiL 

16.  Vor  theft  not  discovered  in  commission,  the  penalty  is  double  the  value  of  the 
property  stolen. 

17.  Title  to  property  in  stolen  goods  cannot  be  acquired  by  prescription. 

18.  A  usurer  exacting  higher  interest  than  the  legal  rate  of  ten  per  cent,  per 
aannm  is  liable  to  fourfold  damages. 

19.  A  fnuxdnlent  bidlee  shall  pay  double  the  value  of  the  deposit. 

20.  Any  citizen  may  bring  an  action  for  the  removal  of  a  tutor  suspected  of  mal- 
adnuniatration,  and  the  penalty  shall  be  double  the  value  of  the  property  stolen. 

21.  A  patron  that  wrongs  his  client  shall  be  devoted  to  the  infernal  gods. 

21  If  any  one  that  has  consented  to  be  a  witness,  or  has  acted  as  scale-bearer  (in 
mandpstion),  refuses  to  give  his  evidence,  he  shall  be  infamous  and  incapable  of 
giving  evidence,  or  of  having  evidence  given  on  his  behalf. 

23.  False  witnesses  shall  be  hurled  from  the  Tarpeian  rock. 

24.  If  one  kill  another  accidentally,  he  shall  atone  for  the  deed  by  providing  a 
ram  to  be  sacrificed  in  place  of  him.' 

25.  For  practising  incantations  or  administering  poisonous  drugs  {the  penalty 
sfaaD  be  death]. 

26.  Seditioae  gatherings  in  the  city  during  the  night  are  forbidden. 

27.  Associations  (or  dubs)  may  adopt  whatever  rules  they  please,  provided  such 
rules  be  not  inoonsiatent  with  public  law. 

Tablk  IX.—Publie  Law, 

L  No  laws  shall  be  proposed  affecting  individuali  only. 

2.  Hie  aaemUy  of  the  centuries  alone  may  pass  laws  affecting  the  caput  of  a 


1 "  Td  depaatore  one's  cropa  bj  stealth  waa  a  ea|iltal  crime  bj  the  Twelve  Table*— a  more  severe 
fwUbaMBt  than  was  iDfllcCed  la  case  of  homicide."— Flia,  Bid.  Nat.,  18, 8, 13..  Compare  Table 
vm.  9<al»ove). 
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8.  A  judex  or  arbiter,  appointed  by  the  magistrate  to  decide  a  case,  if  guilty  of 
accepting  a  bribe,  shall  be  punished  with  death. 

i.  ProYision8*relating  to  the  qussstors  (or  court  appointed  for  the  investigation  o! 
cases)  of  homicide. — There  shall  be  a  right  of  appeal  from  eveiy  decision  of  a  judex 
{ judicium),  and  from  every  penal  sentence  (pofna). 

5.  Whoever  stirs  up  an  enemy  against  the  state,  or  betrays  a  citizen  to  an  enemyt 
shall  be  punished  capitally. 

6.  No  one  shall  be  put  to  death,  except  after  formal  trial  and  sentenoo. 

Table  X.-^Sacred  Law, 

1.  A  dead  body  shall  not  be  buried  or  burnt  within  the  city. 

2.  More  than  this  shall  not  be  done.  The  wood  of  the  funeral  pile  shall  not  be 
smoothed  with  the  axe. 

3.  Not  more  than  three  mourners  wearing  ricinia,^  one  wearing  a  small  tunic  of 
purple,  and  ten  flute-players  may  attend  the  funeraL 

4.  Women  shall  not  tear  their  cheeks,  nor  indulge  in  walling. 

6.  The  bones  of  a  dead  person  shall  not  be  preserved  for  later  burial,  unless  he 
died  in  battle  or  in  a  foreign  country. 

6.  R^pilations  regarding  [prohibiting?]  unction,  drinking  (banquets),  expensive 
libations  (of  wine  perfumed  with  myrrh),  chaplets,  and  incense  boxes. 

7.  But  if  the  deceased  has  gained  a  chaplet,  by  the  achievements  either  of  himself 
or  of  his  slaves  or  his  horses,  he  or  his  parents  may  legitimately  wear  such,  in  virtue 
of  his  honour  and  valour  [while  the  corpse  is  lying  within  the  house  or  is  being  borne 
to  the  sepulchre]. 

8.  No  person  shall  have  more  than  one  funeral,  or  more  than  one  bier. 

9.  Gold  shall  not  be  burned  or  buried  with  the  dead,  except  such  gold  as  the  teeth 
have  been  fastened  with. 

10.  A  funeral  pile  or  sepulchre  for  burning  a  corpse  shall  not  be  erected  within 
sixty  feet  of  another  man's  house,  except  with  his  consent. 

11.  Neither  a  sepulchre  for  baming  nor  its  vestibule  can  be  acquired  by 
usucapion. 

Tablb  XI.^Sufplbhkntakt« 
1.  Patricians  shall  not  intermarry  with  plebeians. 

Table  Xn.-^UPPLEMSNTABT. 

1.  An  action  of  distress  shall  lie,  on  default  of  payment,  against  the  purchaser  of 
a  victim,  and  also  against  the  hirer  of  a  beast  of  burden  that  has  been  lent  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  money  to  spend  on  a  sacrifice. 

2.  If  a  slave  commit  a  theft,  or  do  any  other  injury,  the  master  may,  as  an 
alternative  to  paying  the  damages  assessed,  surrender  the  delinquent. 

8.  If  any  one  wrongfully  obtain  possession  of  a  thing  that  is  the  subject  of  litiga- 
tion, the  magistrate  shall  appoint  three  arbiters  to  decide  the  ownership ;  and,  on 
their  adverse  decision,  the  fraudulent  possessor  shall  pay  as  compensation  doable  the 
value  of  the  temporary  possession  of  the  thing  in  question. 

i.  A  thing  whose  ownership  is  the  subject  of  litigation  shall  not  be  conaeorated  to 
religious  purposes,  under  a  penalty  of  double  its  value. 

5.  The  most  recent  law  repeals  all  previous  laws  that  are  inconsistent  with  it. 


1  Rieinium,  a  miftll  sqaare  iheet  of  woollen  cloth,  doubled  and  wrapped  orer  the  bead  and 
•hoolden ;  a  mownlng  dreu  auomed  more  especially  by  females. 
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MagtsiraU  a$id yudge.-^^'t  law  was  administered  publicly  in  X^'^ Jorum 
b)r  the  ma^trate  (that  is,  in  the  early  times  of  the  republic^  the  .consul,  or, 
as  he..was  at  first  named,  the  prsetor)'  and  ^'t  judex  or  arbiter.  The  maps- 
^"^*S  ^hg  p^f?n"^l  .?t^t;^repr<>sentatjvft  of  the  law,  having  heard  a  case  stated 
before  him,  declared  the  law  on  the  subject,  and  instructed  ^<^  judex  on 
what  lines  to  proceed  in  the  investigation  of  the  merits.  The  judex  heard. 
^iSddei^^IazuIIjddrvered  judgment,  which  was  enforced  by  the  authority 
of  the  magistrate.  The  proceedings  before,  the  magistrate  were  called  71/^, 
and  were  said  to  take  place  injure  ;  the  proceedings  before  the  judex  were 
caIIed/K^i^*i//n^  ^d  were  said  to  take  place  in  judido.  The  two  functions 
were  kepTdistinct,  with  but  few  exceptions,  down  to  the  general  introduction 
oiHiit  judicia  exiraordinaria  in  the  reign  of  Diocletian,  at  the  close  of  the 
third  century  after  Christ  (a.d.  294).  "  To  that  separation  the  private  law  of 
Rome  was  indebted  for  its  logical  clearness  and  practical  precision." 

Criminal  cases  involving  the  cafut  of  a  citizen  were  decided  by  the 
arndtiajenturiata.  The  right  of  appeal  from  the  sentence  of  a  magistrate 
affec^gglany  of  .t!bi^.elfim^ts  of  the  caputs  was  established  and  confirmed  by 
su^ssive  Valerian  laws.  The  magistrate  summoning  the  assembly  was  the 
accuser,  and  the  defendant  pleaded  his  own  cause,  being  sometimes  assisted 
l^  his  nearest  relations.  No  professional  assistance  was  afforded  till  more  ^ 
than  a  century  before  the  end  of  the  republic  (rc.  149).  But  subject  to 
the  prisoner's'nght  of  appeal,  the  consul  might  sentence  him  to  be  flogged, 
or  even  to  undergo  a  severer  punishment 

Stalute-Process  (Legis  Actiones), — The  law  did  not  go  abroad  to  take  con- 
cern in  a  dvil  dispute,  except  in  so  far  as  it  authorised  the  plaintiff  to  compel, 
in  the  presence  of  a  witness  or  witnesses,  an  unwilling  defendant  to  come 
before  the  magistrate.  If  there  was  no  witness  at  hand,  or  if  the  plaintiff 
was  not  strong  enough  to  make  the  arrest,  or  if  the  defendant  could  contrive 
to  make  off,  the  law  did  not  stir  in  aid  of  the  aggrieved  party.  A  defendant 
might  also  avoid  inmaediate  appearance  by  obtaining  some  friend  of  equal 
social  standing  with  himself  to  act  as  his  bail.  And  when  both  parties  at 
length  appeared  before  the  magistrate,  the  procedure  wore  the  aspect  of  a 
Toinntary  arbitration.  In  reality,  however,  the  reference  to  arbitration  was 
compulsory;  for,  the  parties  having  invoked  the  decision  of  the  law, 
the  dvil  jurisdiction  at  this  point  asserted  itself.  The  earliest  mode  of 
settling  disputes,  the  trial  by  battle,  had  fallen  away  into  the  symbolical 
mock-combat  preceding  the  most  essential  stage  of  the  sacramentutn, 
namely,  the  wager ;  and  in  order  to  decide  the  wager,  the  law  prescribed 
that  the  case  should  be  investigated  and  pronounced  upon  by  an  arbitrator 
(judex).  The  first  step  had  been  taken  in  civil  jurisdiction,  and  the  first 
judges  were  simply  arbitrators. 

The  forms  of  procedure  in  an  action  at  law  were  called  iegis  actiones 
(**  statute-process,*  Mr  Poste  translates  the  expression),  either  says  Gains, 
because  they  were  appointed  by  statute  before  the  days  of  the  praetor's 
edict,  or  because  they  followed  the  letter  of  a  statute,  and  were  as  incapable 
of  variation  in  form  as  law.  So  rigid  were  they  that,  if  a  man  brought  an 
action  against  another  for  cutting  down  his  vines,  and  in  his  action  called 
them  vines^  he  was  nonsuited,  because  he  ought  to  have  called  them  trees^ 
for  the  Twelve  Tables,  from  which  the  right  of  action  was  derived,  speak. 
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not  of  vines,  but  generally  of  trees.  (G,  iv.  ii.)  They  are  fully  described 
in  Book  IV.,  Law  of  Procedure. 

These  legis  acHones  were  not  permitted  to  be  used  by  any  but  Roman 
citizens.  They  required  the  parties  to  appear  personally  in  court ;  but  an 
assertor  libertatis  was  allowed  to  claim  the  freedom  of  a  person  alleged 
to  be  unjustly  held  as  a  slave.  They  maintained  an  absolute  rigidity  of 
form.  They  exhausted  the  cause  of  action,  in  any  event  whatever — even 
IT  the  case  ended  in  a  nonsuit  on  the  slightest  technical  error.  The  sentence 
commonly  awarded  the  subject  in  dispute,  and  not  damages. 

Even  with  the  publication  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  and  the  settlement  of 
the  forms  of  procedure,  the  plebeians  remained  at  serious  disadvantage. 
Between  the  rigidity  of  the  forms  and  the  inability  of  plebeian  suitors  to 
adapt  their  particular  cases  to  them,  it  was  but  too  easy  for  justice  to  mis- 
carry. Besides,  the  calendar  was  in. the  hands  of  the  pontiffs — that  is. to. 
say,  of  the  patricians,  who  sedulously  preserved  the  mysterious  knowledge 
of  the  days  when  it  was  lawful  for  the  magistrates  to.  sit  in  court  {dies  fasti). 
The  veil  was  not  lifted  till  a  century  and  a-half  after  the  date  of  the  Twelve 
Tables. 

Jus  Civile, — When  we  speak  of  the  Roman  Civil  Law,  we  mean  the 
whole  system  of  usages  and  rules  of  private  law  adopted  by  the  Roman 
people ;  their  jus  privatum  as  opposed  to  their  jus  publicum  (including 
Criminal  and  Sacred  Law).  The  Corpus  Juris  Civilis  as  left  by  Justinian 
was  the  result  of  a  gradual  modification  and  enlargement  of  the  code  of  the 
Twelve  Tables,  under  three  great  influences — ifa^  Jurisconsults,  the  Praetor, 
and  Legislation.  The  institutional  definition  of  the/Kr  civile  as  the  peculiar 
law  of  Rome,  in  contrast  with  the  jus  naturale  and  jus  gentium^  is  a  mere 
philosophical  flourish  ;  by  late  Yrci\.tx%  jus  civile  ^2&  confined  to  ii^^responsa 
prudentum  alone ;  what  the  Roman  jurists  had  chiefly  before  their  mind  when 
they  used  the  expression  was  the  old  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  as  contrasted 
generally  with  the  newer  developments  Of  thtjus  honorarium. 


CHAPTER    III. 

FROM  THE  TWELVE  TABLES  TO  THE  CLOSE  OF  THE 

REPUBLIC  (B.C.  449-31). 

L    POLITICAL  DEVELOPMENTS. 

DA  TRICIANS  and  Plebeians, — If  the  purpose  of  Appius  Claudius  was 
to  effect  a  reconciliation  of  the  hostile  orders  in  the  state,  die  well-meant 
attempt  proved  a  complete  failure.  Inveterate  patrician  selfishnfesa.jaxid 
pride  stood  opposed  by  well-grounded  plebeian  aspiration  an^  distrust,  and 
there  was  no  altarnative  but  to  fight  the  matter  out  to  a  conclusive  issue.^  It 
was  a  great  achievement  for  the  plebeians  to  have  extorted  ftbm  the  patri- 
cians the  publication  of  the  laws,  and  to  have  secured  at  least  formal 
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admission  to  the  decemvirate,  then  the  highest  office  in  the  state.  But  the 
abolition  of  the  decemvirate  and  the  re-establishment  of  the  consulship  and 
the  tribuneship  was  a  step  backwards,  which  it  was  necessary  to  regain. 
The  negative  influence  of  the  tribuneship,  even  when  supplemented  by  the 
occasional  assumption  of  independent  authority  on  matters  of  exceptional 
nigency  touching  the  privil^^  of  the  plebeians,  must  be  advanced  to  a 
regular  and  equal  positive  influence  in  legislation  and  in  the  administration 
of  the  law. 

In  B.C.  445  a  very;  igipQilant. breach  was  made  in  th^  exclusive  patrician 
bamSrslSy^ejwassing^of.the  Canuleian  law  legalising  the  intermarriage  of 
patnaans  and  plebeians.  The  prohibition  of  the  conubium  in  the  Twelve 
Tables'Was  certainly  not  a  new  enactment,  but  only  the  record  of  an  institu- 
tkm  as  old  as  Rome  itsell  By  the  concession  of  the  conubium^  it  was  open 
to  plebeians  to  share  in  the  peculiar  religious  observances  of  the  patrician 
caste,  and  in  the  auspicia  by  which  was  ascertained  the  will  of  the  gods  (not 
to  mention  the  will  of  the  patrician  magistrates)  in  respect  to  the  Roman 
state.  The  levelling  effects  of  this  legal  mixture  of  patrician  and  plebeian 
blood,  socially  and  politically,  are  not  to  be  easily  over-estimated.  But  the 
political  results,  the  removal  of  intolerable  political  disabilities,  formed, 
beyond  all  other  considerations,  the  aim  and  object  of  the  plebeian  con- 
tention. 

The  political  conflict  continued  to  rage.  Every  inch  of  ground  was  dis- 
puted with  the  utmost  pertinacity.  The  great  policy  of  the  patricians  was, 
while  satisfying  temporarily  the  formal  claim  of  the  plebeians,  to  reserve  as 
much  as  they  possibly  could  of  the  actual  substance  of  the  supposed  conces- 
sion. Thus  the  persistent  plebeian  demand  for  admission  to  the  consulship 
led  to  the  successive  separation  from  the  original  consular  functions  of  all 
those  duties  that  originally  appertained  to  the  quaestors,  the  censors,  the 
praetors,  and  the  curule  sediles.  In  process  of  time,  however,  the  plebeians 
gained  admission  to  every  one  of  these  offices  of  state.  Thejquaestorshi^ 
was  opened  to  them,  formally  in  B.C.  421,  actually  in  B.C.  409 ;  tlie  consul- 
Alp  in  BJc.  367  ;'~tHe~  cufflle-aedngsEip  in  B.C.  *  355";"  the  diclatorsliip  in 
ac.356 ;  the  c^roTShipitt  B.C:-35r7  anttlhe  praetorship  inB.c.'^JsJ^:"'^  ^^'^ 
oflhrljanian  laws  of  B.c.  ^67  the  charge  of  the  Sibylline  books  was  trans- 
ferred from  duumviri  to  decemviri,  half  of  whom  were  to  be  plebeians ;  and 
bjr  the  Ogulnian  law  of  B.C.  300,  four  of  the  eight  pontiffs  and  five  of  the 
nine  augurs  were  hencefortii  to  be  plebeians.  Ijie  compTetQ.tdumphjof  jhe 
pl^ebUB  was  a^eved  in  B.C.  287,  when  the  Hortensian  law  enacted  that 
the  resolutions  oTtHe  assefniBIy  of  the  tribes  sBould  Be'du^'OTy,  wltBouf  mbdi- 
ficatlgfl  or  control  or  delay,  Linding  on  the  whole  Roman  people.  "Ff om  this 
date  the  reconciliation  and  fusion  of  the  two  orders^  wKTch  had  been  pro- 
gressing more  or  less  slowly  amid  the  internal  conflicts  of  the  preceding 
century  and  a  half,  issued  in  a  great  expansion  of  national  prosperity  and 
victorious  conquest. 

Tk€  Restored  Tribuneship  and  the  Assembly  of  the  Tribesr-An  B.c.  44^, 
immediately  upon  the  re-establishment  of  the  tribuneship,  the  pnvTleges  of 
the  plebeians  were  confirmed  by  the  leges  Valeria  et  Horatice,  passed  by  the 
comiiia  centuriata  on  the  proposal  oTtheTcbnsuls  Valerius  and  Horatius.  By 
one  of  these  laws  it  was  enacted  that  henceforth  the  resolutions  of  the  comitia 
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tributa  {plebtscita^  also  called  leges  iribuniciae^  and  simply  and  cogupoply 
ieges)  should  be  binding  on  the  whole  people.  As  yet  the  confirmatiQa.  of 
the  patres  (of  tLe  senate)  would  seenuto  Jiaxe  .b^Q  essential  in  order  to 
give  the  force  of  law  to  the  plebiscites  i  but  in  B.C.  339  one  of  the  Uges 
Publilice  practically  annulled  this  check,  and  the  lex  Hortensia  of  B.C.  287 
removed  it  altogether.^  .  By  a  second  Valerian-Horatian  law  the  right 
of  appeal  was  also  renewed,  under  the  severest  sanctions ;  whoever  should 
procure  the  election  of  a  magistrate  from  whose  sentence  there  should 
be  no  appeal  was  threatened  with  outlawry  and  death.  The  plebeians 
were  thus^nr^rmgH   in   thqjr  ri£lit   of  appeal  from  the  decisipn  _pf^  a 

patfrciaTr~magistra1;g  tft  thft  gyfigQIffb^y  <^f  ^^^  ^'''^bftff.j  A  third  provision 
revived  and  confirmed  by  law  the  sacred  and  inviolable  character  of  the 
tribunes  and  the  sediles,  with  whom  were  now  joined  in  sacrosanctity  the 
legal  officers  osiSitA  judices  decemviri^  ox  judices  and  decemviri} 

The  expulsion  of  the  kings  and  the  establishment  of  the  republic  would 
seem  to  have  had  a  considerably  disturbing  effect  on  the  condition  of  the 
local  tribes,  for  in  B.C.  AQg_twentv-one  tribes  were  constituted.  With  the 
extension  of  the  Roman  territory  new  tribes  were  from  time  to  time  added. 
In  B.C.  241  there  were  tjiirty-fiye  tribes,  and  this  number  was  never  after- 
wards changed.  For  the  Lex  Julia  oTb.c.  90  and  the  Lex PlauHa  Papiria 
of  B.C.  89,  in  so  far  as  they  enacted  the  creation  of  eight  or  ten  new  tribes  for 
the  enrolment  of  the  citizens  of  the  newly  admitted  Italian  states,  were 
immediately  superseded  by  the  Lex  Sulpicia  of  B.C.  88,  which  distributed  the 
Italian  citizens  among  the  existing  tribes. 

Although  the  comitia  tributa  was  limited  to  the  infliction  of  a  fine,  and 
cases  involving  the  caput  of  a  Roman  citizen  were  reserved  for  the  judgment 
of  the  comitia  centuriatay  the  judicial  authority  exercised  by  the  assembly  of 
the  tribes  might  readily  enough  be  turned  to  the  heavy  punishment  of 
obnoxious  patricians.  Not  only  do  the  tribunes  exercise  the  right  of  in- 
tercession against  objectionable  acts  of  the  highest  magistrates  or  or- 
dinances of  the  senate,  but  the  senate  itself  appeals  to  tiie  tribunes  to 
control  the  action  of  the  consuls.  In  B.C.  431  the  tribunes,  on  the  appeal  of 
the  senate,  compelled  the  consuls,  under  a  threat  of  imprisonment,  to  comply 


^  Liv.  iii.  55  ;  viiL  12.  MommBen  diBtingniBhes  the  comUia  trihula  from  the 
concilium  pUbU.  He  holds  that  an  enactment  of  the  comUia  tribvJta  was  always 
designated  lex,  while  a  plebiscitum  was  always  and  only  a  resolution  of  the  concilium 
plebit.  That  the  lex  Valeria- fforcUia  established  the  comitia  tributa,  and  that  the  lex 
PublUia  invested  it  with  power  to  legislate  under  the  presidency  and  on  the  proposal 
of  the  prsetor.  That  the  lex  ffortenna  applied  to  the  concilium  plelns,  rendering  its 
enactments  binding  on  the  whole  of  the  citizens  without  the  necessity  of  the  approval 
of  the  patres.  See  Mommsen,  JtOm,  Forsch,,  I.  163-6,  200-1,  215-17.  Also  Mair- 
head,  Oaius,  i.  8,  note  2.     As  to  patres,  see  p.  13,  note  1. 

'  Some  scholars  consider  that  the  lex  Valeria  of  b.o.  509  gave  the  provocatio  to  the 
patricians  alone,  and  that  this  lex  Valeria  et  Soratia  extended  it  for  the  first  time  to 
the  plebeians.  But  compare  p.  13,  note  3,  A  lex  Valeria  of  B.o.  300  re-enacted 
the  right  for  the  third  time. 

*  Whether  the  two  words  (lav.  iii.  55)  should  be  read  together  or  separate  is 
matter  of  endless  dispute.     See  further  under  Centumviri,  p.  49,  below. 
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with  a  decree  of  the  senate  and  appoint  A*  Postumius  Tubertus  dictator. 

Tbe  official  right  of  the  tribunes  to  appear  in  the  senate^  and  to  take  part  in  its 

discussions,  is  at  length  acknowledged.  It  was  probably  about  B.&  394  that  the 

action  of  die  tribunes  became  considerably  hampered  by  the  power  of  a  single 

member  of  the  coU^e,  instead  of  the  majority  as  before,  to  render  void  a 

resolution  of  his  colleagues.    This  check,  so  useful  for  patrician  purposes, 

ns  not  removed  till  it  was  overborne  by  Tiberius  Gracchus.    The  office  did 

Dot  cease  to  exist  on  the  achievement  of  equality  of  legal  security,  or  even  of 

political  privileges.    Fortwo  centuri^  following^  the  Hprten^ian  law  of  b.c. 

287  the  tribuneship  was_tllCJmQ&t  powerful  office  in  the  state^  and  enforced 

ilic  resolutions  of  the  cotnitia  iributay  which  now  took  cognisance  of  public 

interests  01  evcryJcuuCr  Then  came  a  temporary  reverse  :  by  the  lex  Cornelia 

of  Sulla  the  tribunes  were  stripped  of  all  their  powers  exceptinj^  the  original^ 

jus  inierdsstoHis  alone.     In  B.C.  7Pj,howeYfir».  thfix  were  .restored  to  all  their 

fonnerri^Bte'and'pnvirege's  6y  Cn.  Pompeius.     In  the  latter  period  of  the 

repuBic  the  selecH^on  of  tribunes  was  in  the  hands  of  the  senate.    And 

during  the  last  struggles  of  the  republic  their  action  was  more  energetic  and 

more  corrupt  than  at  any  former  period  of  their  existence.    But  on  the  rise 

ofthejmywaljingjnn^jnap^*'  ^^  Jiiling  Tapgarj  the  office  sank  into  a  feeble 

and  humble  dependence^  whence  it  never  fiipffrgf^H  thereafter. 

Hu  Consulship, — The  desperate  struggle  for  the  admission  of  plebeians 
to  the  consulship  went  on  for  about  eighty  years,  B.C.  445  to  B.r.^  367,  when. 
ihtUxLidnia  enact£d-that  one  of  .the  consuls  should  he  a  plebfiiaa_Xhe 
first  compromise  extorted  from  the  patricians  was  the  concession  of  liberty 
to  the  comitta  ceniuriata  to  elect,  in  place  of  consuls,  '*  Military  Tribunes 
with  Consular  Power;"  bijJLat_jh£.5ame-lime  the  patricians  reserved  the 
most  higfaly_prizedconsular  functions,  a«Sr?igning  them  to  a  new  department, 
the  censorship,  administered  by  pa^nd^"  nffiri^rg.  During  those  eighty 
years,  the  patricians  contrived  to  have  consuls  elected  no  less  than  twenty- 
three  times.  On  the  compulsory  admission  of  the  plebeians  to  the  consulship 
in  B.C.  367,  the  patricians  s^in  reserved  certain  consular  functions  to  be 
peifomied  by  patrician  officers  solely, — ^the  praetors  and  the  curule-aediles. 
Presendy,  of  course,  they  developed  their  old  tactics,  and  in  one-half  of  the 
years  B.a  355  to  b.c.  342,  they  elected  both  consuls  from  the  patrician  ranks. 
In  the  lastrmentioned  year,  however,  the  lex  Lidnia  was  re-enacted,  with 
the  further  concession  that  both  consuls  might  be  chosen  from  the  plebeians. 
Further  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  patricians  proved  wholly  fruiUess. 

Consular  Tribunes  {Tribuni Mililares  consulari potesiatey  or  imperio). — 
In  mx  445,  C.  Canuleius,  the  tribune  of  the  plebeians  that  proposed  the  law 
for  pennitting  conubium  between  patricians  and  plebeians,  also  proposed  a 
lanr  declaring  plebeians  eligible  for  the  consulship.  To  this  the  patricians 
opposed  a  fierce  resistance,  but  at  length  they  prudently  turned  the  attack 
by  a  concession  that  wore  the  appearance  of  reality,  while  intended  to  be 
little  more  than  merely  formal  In  3.C.  444  it  was  agreed  that  the  comitia 
caOwiata  should  in  each  year  elect  either  consuls,  as  usual,  or,  in^their 
place,  magistrates  called  **  Military  Tribunes  with  Consular  Power,"  who 
should  be  equally  eligible  from  both  patjicians  and^ple^fiians.  It  would 
seem,  however,  to  have  lain  with  the  senate  to  decide  which  of  the  two 
classes  of  magistrates  should  be  appointed  in  each  year.    Further,  the 
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"  Consular  Power  "  was  very  far  from  complete  ;  the  consurs  functions  in 
connection  with  the  census  being  detached  and  relegated  to  a  new  patrician 
office — the  Censorship.  The  number  of  the  consular  tribunes  was  at  first 
three  ;  from  B.C.  426  to  B.C.  406,  it  was  (except  on  two  occasions)  four ;  in 
B.C.  405  it  was  increased  to  six  ;  and  when  we  sometimes  hear  of  eight,  this 
number  most  probably  includes  the  censors,  who  divided  with  the  consular 
tribunes  the  functions  of  the  consulship,  and  were  regarded  as  in  a  manner 
their  colleagues.  Apparently  one  place  at  least  was  always  reserved  for  a 
patrician,  perhaps  the  one  charged  with  the  administration  of  justice, — the 
forerunner  of  the  praetorship.  At  the  first  election,  in  b.c  444,  one  plebeian, 
if  not  two,  happened  to  get  elected,  but  the  election  was  soon  discovered  to 
be  invalid  through  some  irregularity  of  procedure,  and  the  plebeians  were 
promptly  replaced  by  patrician  magistrates.  During  the  next  forty-four 
years,  down  to  B.c.  400,  not  a  single  plebeian  was  elected  consular  tribune ; 
and  during  those  years  consular  tribunes  were  elected  only  twenty-three 
times,  while  in  the  thirty-five  years  B.c.  444  to  409,  consuls  were  elected 
twenty  times.  From  B.C.  400  onwards,  great  tides  of  popular  feeling  bore 
plebeians  into  office,  gut^the  jnpdes  pf  cpntrolliag  and  thwarting -the 
popular  will  were  numerous,  and  the  patrician  policy  was  thoroughly  un-- 
^cmpulouy  and  was  wqrlced  by  a  \yelliQied  organisation,  so  that  the  equality 
of  pfrliti^a]  privilficri.  remained,  purely  nominal^  except  JFor  the  occasional 
outbursta^of plebeian  agitation^,  until  the  first.. of  the  Licinian  laws  in 
B.C.  262^_Qpened~the  l:onsulship  to  the  plebeians,  sweeping  away  the  con- 
^uTar  tribuneship.  and  breaking  down  the  long"  antt"  dlsgracefuT  pre- 
dominance of  the  patricians.    The  first  plebeian  consul  was  elected  in 

B.C.  366,,  ^  ~~ " 

The  Censorship, — The  severance  frpm  the  consulship  of  the  duties  of  the 
xonsul  in  connection  with  the^census  was  an  astute  move  in  maintenance  of 
patricSnlnfluence.  The  consuls,  holdmg tHexrensns,' regulated  The  niilitary 
service  of  every' citizen,  and  carried  out  the  quinquennial  revision  of  the  list 
of  voters  in  the  comiHa  centuriata^  which  was  accompanied  with  the  perform- 
ance of  the  solemn  sacrifice  of  the  lustrum ;  and  they  nominated  new  senators. 
Such  fal-reaching  and  even  sacred  powers  the  patricians  could  not  endure  to 
commit  to  the  hands  of  the  consular  tribunes,  who  might  be  mere  plebeians, 
and  accordingly  they  contrived  to  reserve  them  under  patrician  control 
The  censorshij^t  was  established  in  B.C.  443.  The  censors,  two  in  number, 
were  elected  by  the  comitia  centurtata.  At  first  they  held  office  for  five  years 
{lustrum),  the  stated  period  intervening  between  two  registrations ;  but  in 
B.C.  434  it  was  enacted  by  tht  lex  Emilia  that  they  should  hold  office  for  one 
year  and  a  half  only,  the  office  remaining  vacant  for  the  rest  of  the  fi'vt 
years.  The  first  plebeian  censor  was  elected  in  B.C.  351,  almost  a  century 
after  the  institution  of  the  office.  The  way  was  now  open  for  the  easy  admission 
of  plebeians  to  the  senate.  In^c.  339  one  of  the  le^es  PubUHct  provided 
that  one  of  the  two  censors  must  be  a  plebeian ;  but  it  was  not  till  B.C.  280 
that  the  solemn  sacrifice  of  the  lustrum  was  performed  by  a  plebeian  censor. 
In  addition  to  the  original  and  extremely  important  duties  of  the  Registra- 
tion^^the  censors,in  process  of  lime,  undei  took"  Thie  general  oversight  Of  publFc 
moralsj  punishing  such  improper  conduct  as  the  laws  did  not  provide  against. 
"  Not  only  gross  breaches  of  morality  in  public  and  private  Bfc,  cowardice^ 
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sordid  occupations,  or  notorious  irregularities,  fell  under  their  corrective  dis- 
cipline, but  they  were  in  the  habit  of  denouncing  those  who  indulged  in 
extravagant  or  luxurious  habits,  or  who,  by  the  careless  cultivation  of  their 
estates,  or  by  wilfully  persisting  in  celibacy,  omitted  to  discharge  obligations 
held  to  be  binding  on  every  citizen/'  (Ramsay,  Roman  Aniiqtnties^  p.  168.) 
They  also  superintended  certain  of  the  arrangements  for  the  collection  of  the 
revenue^  fixing  the  amount  of  property-tax  each  citizen  should  pay,  and  at  a 
later  period  framing  the  leases  or  contracts  on  which  the  greater  part  of  the 
imposts  were  fanned  out  to  contractors.  Finally,  they  exercised  a  general 
superintendence  of  public  works ;  making  the  contracts  and  overseeing  the 
execution  of  new  undertakings,  and  keeping  in  good  repair  all  existing  build- 
ings and  other  worics.  Aft<>r  ^  vignrnns  g3ci<sti>nr*>  nf  gnm^^  fourcenjuries^  the 
censorship  was  first  directly  attacked  by  a  lex  Clodia^  B.c.  58,  and,  although 
tfLiswasrepealecTalew  years  lafer,  theoftice  tell  into Sfteyarice  during  the  ciyiL 
wars^an^i  M^T  ^  ^^"1  y^^vivj^l,  viyt^^^^lly^evpirpH.  TTnder  the  empire,  the  title  of 
censor  was  assumed  by  some  of  the  emperors,  while  the  emperors  generally 
acted  2sprcBfectt  morum,  regulating  the  public  morals  and  choosing  the  new 
senators. 

The  Pratorship  and  the  ^dileship  are  reserved  for  the  separate  heading 
—The  Judicial  Officers  (page  34). 

Progress  of  Roman  Conquest — Leaving  on  one  side  for  a  little  the 
magistracies  and  other  offices  most  nearly  concerned  with  the  administra- 
tion of  justice;,  we  will  briefly  recapitulate  the  chief  steps  that  led  to  the 
universal  sovereignty  of  Rome.    From  the_union  of  the  two  orders  on  the_ 
faffls  nf  ati  AqlI3^^j|tY  of  righfj^  in  B.C.  367  dates  4fiJhifigmiijlg..Qf  this  world^ 
^jdcj3jBrcmacyJn  B.C.  338  Latium  was  subdued ;  the  Samnite  wars  already 
begun  in  B.C.  343,  raged,  with  but  two  short  intervals,  till  B.c.  290,  when  the 
superiority  of  the  Roman  arms  was  acknowledged  ;  and  the  short '  struggle 
of  Southern  Italy  under  the  leadership  of  Pyrrhus  (B.C.  280-275)  ^^  soon 
followed  by  the  submission  of  the  whole  of  Italy  to  the  dominion  of  Rome 
(6.C.  264).    Th»  position  of  Sicily  at  once  led  to  the  Punic  wars.    In  the 
first  struggle  (B.C.  263-241),  Rome  stripped  Carthage  of  Sicily  and  the  Lipari 
Islands ;  in  the  second  (b.c  218-202)  she  broke  the  power  of  her  rifal,  who 
kept  the  peace  for  half  a  century  thereafter,  and  was  finally  ruined  in  the 
third  war  (B.C  149-146).    During  the  Punic  wars,  Rome  had  also  turned  her    < 
anns  against  enemies  in  other  quarters.    Cisalpine  Gaul  was  reduced  to  a 
Roman  province  in  B.C.  222,  and  the  rebellious  spirit  of  the  inhabitants  was 
completely  quelled  in  B.C.  191.    The  alliance  of  Philip  V.  of  Macedon  with 
Hannibal  (B.C-  215)  suggestcxl  to  the  Romans  the  conquest  of  the  Eastern 
world.    The  three  Macedonian  wars  (b.C.  214-205,  200-197, 181 -168)  reduced 
Maoedon  and  Greece  to  provinces  of  Rome.     The  Syrian  war  (b.c.  192- 
i^)  grew  out  of  the  early  stages  of  the   Macedonian   wars ;    and    con- 
temporaneous with  the  eastern  struggles  were  still  more  serious  difficulties 
m  Northern  Italy  and  Spain.    Qnjhe  fall  of  Numantia  in  B.C.  133,  Rouml. 
vas  supreme  over  all  the  lands  of  IHe' Mediterranean    coast,   from,  the. 
Pillars  of  Hcrcul55''t6  the  monarchies  of  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  and  Egypt.  ■ 
laleraie  lUiued  hei  alieuiton  16  Transalpine  JGaul^  which  \y:as  at  Ipngth 
^nivlBrTiiihdmid  tj  Xl^tips  (b*C  ^58-50).     The  civil  wars  of  the  last  half 
ceatnry  of  the  republic  were  the  assertion  of  personal  power  backed  by 
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military  force,  which  presently  led  to  the  downfall  of  the  republic  and  the 
undisputed  supremacy  of  Octavian  (Augustus)  (b.C.  31). 

In  B.C.  51  there  were  fifteen  provinces,  and  in  B.C»  31  there  were  twenty;^ 
four~tb"divide  between  the  emperor  and  the  senate  (or  the  people).  About 
half  were  governed  by  proconsuls,  and  half  by  propraetors  ;  the  consuls  and 
prsetors  being  sent  out  .with,  renewed  imperium^  after  their  year's  service  at^ 
home.  The  provinces  were  assigned  by  lot  or  by  a  common  understanding 
aSnmg^the  consuls  and  among  the  prsetors,  or  by  the  senate  ;  the  more  dis- 
turbed or  threatened  territories  being  allotted  to  the  consuls. 

Extension  of  the  Roman  Citizenship, — The  full  Roman  citizenship  (jus 
civitaiis)  included  rf^^in  jnblir  ?i^^  priy^f  y^gKTc     ^iio  public  jdgbts  were 
commonly^  expresses  as_jw^^zgl««  et  honpres — the.  right  of  voting^intho^ 
popular  assemblies,  and  the  right  of  being  eligible  to-  a41  public  ofiice»,-€iyil, 
miUtary»jand' sacred.^  To  these  may  be  added  a  third — the  iight-o£-4ippeal 
from  the  magistrates  to  the  assemblies  *  in  all  cases  involving  the  cafut 
(jus  provocationis),  "The  private  rights  were  conubium  and  commercium. 
Conubiunty  the  right  of   contracting  a  regular  marriage, '^uch   ihSf'tlie^ 
children  of  it  should  be  bom  into  the  privileges  of  the  father,  was  the  basis 
of  the  domestic  or  family  law.     Commercium^  the  right  of  making  contracts, 
of  acquiring,  holding,  and  transferring  property  of  all  kinds,  according  to 
the  law  of  Rome,  was  the  basis  of  commercial  intercourse.     Citizens  in  the 
full  enjoyment  of  all  these  rights  were  cives  optimo  jure s  citizens  in  posses- 
sion of  the  private  rights  alone  were  dves  non  optimo  jure.     In  the  earliest   _ 
times  thjj;>atricians  alone  were  citizens  in  the  fullest  sense,  and  we  have  just 
'seen  Eow  the  plebeians,  who  possessed  at  first  only  the  Qommerdum  and  a 
limited  cGHUttUifiy  at  length,  after  a  prolonged  series  of  severe  struggles^_ 
gained  The  rest  of  the  rights^  one  after  another,  and  placed  themselves  on  an 
equal  fbotirig  with  the  patricians. 

In  early  tifh^s,  all  men  outside  the  Roman  state  were  enemies  and 
barbarians  ;  a  free  man  that  was  not  a  Roman  citizen  was  a  foreigner  or 
alien  {peregrinus),  By-and-by,  however,  the  application  was*  contracted,  and 
peregrins  were  free  aliens  in  some  sort  of  connection  with  Rome.  In  the 
early  dflys  of  the  city,  such  persons  may  have  been  drawn  to  it  by  trade,  or 
by  other  ties ;  or,  at  a  later  period,  the  Roman  power  may  have  been 
extended  over  the  territory  they  were  settled  in,  or  it  may  have  drawn  into 
alliance  the  free  states  of  which  they  were  free  subjects.  Roman  citizens 
also  might  lose  their  citizenship  and  fall  into  the  condition  of  aliens.  Under 
the  republic,  aliens  had  no  part  or  lot  in  the  rights  of  Roman  citizens,  political 
or  civil,  now  enumerated.  They  were  not  even  allowed  to  wear  the  national 
dress  {toga\  and  they  might  be  expelled  firom  the  city, — as  indeed  they  were 
expelled  in  B.C.  127  and  66.  For  a  long  time  they  could  not  appear  in  a 
court  of  law  in  person,  but  could  sue  and  defend  only  as  represented  by  a 
Roman  citizen,  under  whose  protection  they  had  placed  themselves  {patronus) 

'  The  Twelve  Tables  (IX.  2)  expressly  provided  that  such  trials  should  be  held 
before  the  comxtia  cerUuriaia  alone.  It  is  not  easy,  however,  to  believ^e  that  the 
plebeians  would  have  long  endured  that  a  plebeian  should  not  have  the  right  of  bring- 
ing his  appeal  before  the  assembly  of  tlie  tribes.  Compare  Ramsay,  Homan  AfUiquitUs, 
pp.  287-8. 
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—z  quasi-revival  of  the  dientship  of  old.  Towards  the  end  of  the  first  Punic 
War,  about  B.a  247,  however,  the  increasing  numher  of  aliens  and  tlie 
a3ai^  amount  0f  legal  bU5tnes>!>  led  to  the  esta'Birshmenf  of  a  special  alien 
court  under  the  Frator  Peregrinus,  *  for  the  settlement  of  suits  between 
ddzens  and  aliens  and  between  aliens' and'^aliens.  Hence  grew  up  the  body 
of  rules  constituting  Xki^  jus  gentium^  ariff  defining  the  legal  rights  of  alfens. 

A  middle  position  between  the  civis  and  tht  peregrinus  was  occupied  by 
tbe  LaHnus.  The  kindred  Romans  and  Latins  had  for  long  remained  in 
close  friendly  relations.  Towards  the  end  of  the  regal  period,  Rome  had 
stood  at  the  head  of  the  Latin  confederation,  and  the  Latin  states  pro- 
bably possessed  at  least  the  commerdum.  During  the  century  and  a 
halfs  existence  of  the  Latin  League  formed  by  Spurius  Cassius  in  the 
early  years  of  the  republic  (B.C.  493),  many  Latin  municipal  towns  and 
colonies  enjoyed  the  private  rights  of  Roman  citizenship.  The  disaifec- 
tion  that  ended  in  the  subjugation  of  Latium  led  to  the  various  indi- 
vidual treatment  of  the  conquered  cities,  which  were  received  into  the 
Roman  alliance  on  such  terms  as  their  individual  behaviour  seemed  to 
JDstify.  In  course  of  time  no  doubt  the  cities  that  had  been  more  harshly 
dealt  with  would  g^dually  recover  the  privileges  they  had  lost  \%  may  be 
stated  brn^^ily  that  tfift  J^atins  pnsspsspd  the  commercium^  but  not  the. 
c&m^hm  (exc**f »  ^y  Tfirifll  f^"^)  Probably  at  the  date  of  the  Social  War 
tEeXatin  privileges  generally  included  the  right  of  obtaining  citizenship,  on 
ooadition  of  one's  having  held  a  magistracy  or  post  of  honour  in  one's  native 
town.  At  any  rate,  when  the  ftiU  citizenship  was  after  that  event  extended  to 
the  whole  of  Italy,  these  privileges  began  to  be  extended  to  certain  remoter 
Roman  subjects  that  were  not  Roman  citizens,  under  the  name/^r  I/itii^  or 
LatifdtaSy  or  simply  LaUum* 

In  the  very  earliest  times  the  number  of  patrician  cives  was  increased  by 
the  accession  of  aliens,  on  whom  the  king,  with  the  consent  of  the  comiiia 
cmaiOj  conferred  the  citizenship  either  individually  or  as  members  of 
a  community.  .The  same  principle  was  acted  on  during  the  republic,  the 
citizenship  being  conferred  by  an  express  law  upon  individuals  and  commu- 
nities that  had  deserved  well  of  Rome.  When  personal  superiority  came 
to  be  in  the  ascendant,  an  express  law  was  dispensed  with,  and  Marius, 
Fompeius,  Sulla,  and  Caesar  exercised  a  delegated  or  an  assumed  power  to 
confer  the  citizenship  at  their  discretion.  Sometimes  not  the  full  citizenship, 
but  only  the  private  citizenship  {ctvitas  sine  suffragio)  was  conferred,  as  in 
the  case  of  Caere,  in  B.a  390,  and  of  Acerrae,  in  B.C.  332. 

llie  Italy  of  the  late  republic  was  not  a  compact  nation,  but  rather  an 
aggregate  of  civic  communities,  without  much  uniformity  of  privileges  or 
unity  of  feeling.  The  policy  of  Rome  in  respect  to  her  It^ian  subjects  has 
been  summed  up  in  the  two  words — isolation  and  self-government.  She 
fostered  the  feeling  of  local  patriotism,  and  conceded  varying  measures  of 
home  rule  and  privileges  of  citizenship,  as  well  as  imposed  imperial  burdens. 

'  RimsAy  notes  (after  Becker)  that  the  title  prcetor  peregrvMu  first  occurs  m  in- 
soiptiou  of  the  reign  of  Trajan.  In  old  laws  the  Alien  Pnetor  is  indicated  by  the 
cxFRWcn  pnetor  qni  inUr  peregrmoa  (and  inter  cipes  et  peregrinot)  jtu  dieU,  and  the 
UxbsD  Pnetor  is  similarly  spoken  of  as  prator  qui  inter  civeijus  dieit. 
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T^e  colonies  formed  the  most^ejQlfiCtive  instrument  to  her  haj^  .They 
constitute  a'  friendly  and  commanding  nucleus  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
strongest  towns  of  the  conquered  states ;  they  are  described  by  Cicero  and 
Livy  as  garrisons,  fortifications,  and  watch-towers  {prasidia^  propugnacuia^ 
specula).  Besides  this,  they  diffused  Roman  ideas,  and  fsuniliarised  the 
people  with  the  Roman  language  and  institutions  ;  they  reared  good  soldiers 
jfor  the  Roman  armies  ;  and  they  relieved  Rome  from  the  severe  pressure  of 
a  poor,  excessive,  and  discontented  population.  The  foundation  charter  of 
each  prescribed  the  imperial  burdens  to  be  borne,  and  the  contingent  of  troops 
to  be  furnished  by  it.  The  Colonia  Civium  Romanorum  (including  the 
Colonics  MarittmcB)  retained  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  Roman  citizens, 
although  their  public  rights  were  really  in  abeyance.  The  Colomce  Latina^ 
however,  possessed  only  a  partial  private  citizenship  ;  they  had  commerdum^ 
but  not  conubium  in  the  full  sense,  conveying  to  the  children  the  rights  of  the 
father;  as  they  consisted  of  citizens  of  Rome,  as  well  as  of  Latin  states,  such 
Roman  citizens  as  joined  them  lost  their  public  rights  and  somewhat  more. 
In  all  cases  the  government  was  a  miniature  of  the  government  at  Rome. 
The  old  inhabitants  would  be  compelled  to  submit  to  the  laws  of  the  new 
settlers,  and,  if  they  did  not  drive  out  the  colony,  would  gradually  draw 
towards  it  in  some  sort  of  union.  The  municipal  towns  {mumcipia)  of  the 
olden  time,  down  to  the  reduction  of  Latium,  enjoyed,  under  a  treaty  of  equal 
alliance,  the  private  rights  of  Roman  citizenship  (with  modified  conubium)  at 
Rome  ;  the  citizens  of  such  towns  might  exercise  these  rights,  and  were  liable 
to  the  corresponding  obligations,  and  hence  the  name  (munia,  capere).  After 
the  subjugation  of  Latium,  the  foreign  policy  of  the  municipal  towns  was 
now  merged  in  the  supremacy  of  Rome,  and  the  citizens  either  possessed  the 
private  citizenship  alone  {municipia  sine  suJffragio\  or,  being  enrolled  in  a 
Roman  tribe,  were  able  to  exercise  the  full  citizenship  at  Rome  {mumdpia  cutn 
suffragio).  In  both  cases  the  municipal  towns  were  self-governed,  and  their 
imperial  obligations  were  fixed  by  the  terms  of  their  treaties  of  alliance.  It 
is  probable  that  these  conmionly  included  a  certain  contingent  of  troops,  with 
field  pay  and  equipments.  With4^  general  confennenLxf-th&fuU  citizen- 
ship afttr  the  .Sftfial  War,  th^-«»*"»»>ipa1  iowns  alL  becamejMMVM^a  ^fn 
suffragioy  and  preserved  but  few.  marks  of  difference  froasv  coleaies.  The 
peculiar  characteristic  of  the  Prefectures  {prcefecturce)  was  that  they  did  not 
elect  their  own  chief  magistrate,  who  was  annually  sent  out  from  Rome.  His 
designation  was  prctfectus  juri  dicundo.  Subordinate  to  the  colonies,  muni- 
cipal towns,  and  prefectures  were  the  outlying  market-towns  and  villages  {fora^ 
condlicdfuld).  Before  the  Social  War  the  citizens  of  all  the  Italian  states 
in  alliance  with  Rome  that  did  not  possess  the  full  citizenship  were  called 
Sodi^  the  chief  of  whom,  the  Latini  of  Latium  and  of  the  Latin  Colonies,  were 
usually  named  specifically  in  the  general  designation — Sodi  et  notnen 
Latinum. 

Tn  R.r,  €^  at  thp  closc  of  thCjSpcial  War,  the  lex  JuUa  gave  the  full 
Cltbrnship  to  the  T  afini  and  thfi  ffdfratf  states  {S'odt).  Next  year,  8.67  S97 
the  lex  Plautia  Papiria  opened  tht  citizenship  to  IelII  such  aliens  as  were 
citizens  of  the  federate  states.  Thus  the  great  mass  of  the  Italians  were 
admitted  to  the  Roman  franchise.  The  privileges  of  the  Latins,  who  formed 
the  chief  element  of  the  federate  states,  were  then  gradually  extended  to  ths 
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provinces.  In  B.C.  89  the  lex  Pompeia^  which  probably  conferred  the  full 
citizenship  on  the  Cispadani,  gave  Latinitas  ox  jus  Latii  to  all  the  towns  of 
the  Transpadani. 

But  a  fiill  citizen  might  lose  his  privileges,  either  wholly  or  in  part.  He 
might  be  sold  into  slavery  for  various  offences  against  military  discipline,  or 
for  wilfully  avoiding  registration  in  order  to  exempt  himself  from,  taxation. 
The  provision  of  the  Twelve  Tables  empowering  a  creditor  to  sell  his  debtor 
mto  slavery  was  abrogated  by  the  lex  Pastelia  (b.c.  325  or  313) ;  and  for  the 
enslavement  of  a  thief  caught  in  the  act,  also  prescribed  by  the  Twelve 
Tables,  the  Praetor  substituted  the  penalty  of  fourfold  restitution.  A  citizen 
taken  prisoner  by  the  enemy  fell  into  the  condition  of  a  slave ;  his  civil 
rights  were  in  abeyance ;  but  on  his  return  home  he  recovered  his  rights  by 
postUtnimum  {ox  jus  postliminit).  A  citizen  that  was  admitted  a  member  of 
any  other' state  thereby  divested  himself  of  his  Roman  citizenship,  and  became 
invested  with  such  privileges  as  his  new  state  possessed  in  relation  to  Rome. 
We  have  just  seen  examples  in  the  case  of  Roman  citizens  joining  Latin  colonies. 

On  the  other  hand,  slaves  might  rise  from  the  condition  of  mere  pieces  of 
property  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  franchise.  In  eairly  times  the  slaves  were 
few ;  but,  as  the  Roman  territory  was  extended,  and  prisoners  were  taken  in 
war,  they  increased  rapidly,  and  towards  the  close  of  the  republic,  they  per- 
formed nearly  all  the  agricultural  work,  filled  nearly  all  the  trades,  and 
swarmed  in  the  houses  of  the  wealthy.  The  oppression  of  the  slaves  led  to 
the  rise  of  the  agricultural  labourers  in  Sicily  in  B.C.  135-132,  and  B.C.  103- 
99,  and  of  the  Gladiators  in  Italy  in  B.C.  73-71.  Although  a  slave  could  not 
own  property,  yet  if  he  had  been  allowed  to  hoard  up  his  savings  {pecultum), 
he  might  at  length  purchase  his  freedom.  The  state  itself  sometimes  re- 
warded slaves  with  freedom  in  respect  of  long  or  peculiarly  important  ser- 
vices ;  the  most  signal  case  was  the  manumission  of  8000  slaves  in  B.c.  214 
for  distinguished  bravery  during  their  exceptional  service  in  the  army  after 
the  disaster  at  Cannae. 

When  a  slave  had  Hw>jprianiiiT^M^^2!?_g^te£gL£^j  he  thereby  became 


invested  with  the  plebeian  figiichy^e.  There  seems,  however,  to  Have  been 
miicE^ifficulty  in  satisfactorily  disposing  of  the  freedmen  in  tribes.  Originally 
they  were  confined  to  the  four  city  tribes,  but  in  B.C.  312  they  were  distributed 
among  all  the  tribes,  an  arrangement  that  was  reversed  in  B.c.  304,  and  (for 
either  this  reversal  had  not  been  actually  carried  out,  or  it  had  been  itself 
reversed)  again  in  B.C.  ?20 ;  in  B.C.  169  they  were  enrolled  in  one  of  the  city 
tribes  {fribus  esquilind)^  determined  by  lot ;  and  finally,  about  B.C.  1 16,  a  law 
of  iEmilius  Scaurus  restored  them  to  the  four  city  tribes,  where  they  re- 
mamed,  in  spite  of  further  attempts  at  redistribution,  till  the  end  of  thp 
republic  It  was  long  before  the  taint  of  blood  ceased  to  bar  the  way  of  the 
ireedman  to  social  advancement.  It  took  two  generations  of  purification 
before  a  man  of  servile  origin  could  face  public  opinion  as  a  candidate  for 
the  plebeian  tribuneship.  Appius  Claudius,  who  had  distributed  the  freed- 
men among  all  the  tribes  in  B.C.  312,  was  considered  to  have  polluted  the 
Senate  by  admitting  the  sons  of  freedmen  in  the  same  year  of  his  censorship. 
In  the  time  of  the  civil  wars,  the  Senate  was  overrun  with  freedmen.  The 
safe  and  profitable  disposal  of  the  voting  power  of  freedmen  was  always  a 
matter  of  the  first  consideration. 
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11.  THE  JUDICIAL  OFFICERS. 

I.  The  Prators  and  the  jEdiles, 

The  Prator, — As  the  patricians  were  gradually  compelled  to  share  their 
power  aBd  privileges  with  the  plebeians,  they  clung  with  desperate  tenacity 
to  the  exclusive  control  of  the  administration  of  justice.  T^ej^raetorship,  as 
we  have  already  seen,  was  created  for  the  special  purpose  of  reserving  this 
cherished  control  when  the  rest  of  the  consular  functions  were  shared  with 
the^plebeians  under  one  of  thcL  Lidnian  laws  (b.c.  367),  and  it  was  tbfi.last 
stronghoTd  oTpatrician  exdusivjeuess  to  jield  to  the  steady  determination  of 
the  plebeians. Xac,  Z^lk, 

Fqr'abauti^  century  and  a  quarter  there  was.  only  one  praetor.  The  increase 
of  the  Roman  population,  however,  the  expansion  of  judicTaT  business,  and 
the  unavoidable  recognition  of  aliens  by  the  law,  led  to  the  appointment  of  a 
second  praetor  in  B.C.  247._  The  original  praetor.ndw  continued  to  administer 
justice T>etwecn.  citizens  and  citizens  alone  ;  he  was  called  the  City.  Pr^tor 
{Praior  Urbanus  or  Urbis\  and  was  said  to  hold  the  city  province,  lot,  or 
juriscUcHo,  Thej[i.ew  praetor  administered  justice  between  citizens  and  aliens, 
and  between  jdiens  and  aliens  ;  he  was  said  to  hold  the  alien  province,  lot, 
ofjurisdicHOi  and  (in  Tate"times,"irn6t  originally)"  was  called"  fhcAIien  or 
Foreign  Praetor  (Prator  Peregrinus).  He,  too,  exercised  his  functions  in 
the  city  ;  the  provincial  adnuhlstration^ing  provided  for  by  thexreationjof- 
two  more  praetors  in  B.C.  227  to  go  out  as  governors  to  Sicily  and  Sardinia, 
and  ofyet  two  more  in  B,c._i97  for  the  two  divisions  of  Spain.  Usually  the 
two  home  praetors  cast  lots  for  their  respective  provinces,  but  sometimes  the 
Senate  distributed  all  the  praetorian  provinces  at  their  discretion.  The  City 
praetorship  was  always  considered  the  highest  prize.  When  the  alien  praetor 
was  sent  out  to  lead  an  army,  his  judicial  duties  devolved  upon  the  city 
praetor,  who  never  took  the  field  except  in  the  most  pressing  emergencies. 
But  about  B.C.  144,  shortly  after  the  establishment  of  the  QuasHones  Per- 
petucBy  all  the  praetors  were  detained  at  Rome,  two  of  them  as  presidents  of 
the  civil  courts,  the  rest  as  presidents  in  the  criminal  courts. 

T^^r5?^r*i  w**^**  ''"nua.Uy  elected.hyJhe.Cb/g//zVi  Centuriata,  They  took 
rank  next  to  tjiie^xcuisuls^  .and  indeed,  from  being  elected  under  the  same 
ausjJtcesTtfiey  were  popularly  styled  colleagues  of  the  consuls.  They  were 
the  highest  judicial  magistrates.  The  city  praetor  ranked  first,  as  supreme 
civil  judge.  In  the  absence  of  the  consuls  from  the  city,  he  was  charged  with 
all  their  functions,  except  that  he  could  not  name  a  dictator  or  preside  at  the 
consular  or  praetorian  elections. 

The  Prcetar's  Edtcf.—All  the  principal  home  magistrates  (consuls,  praetors, 
aediles,  quaestors,  censors)  as  well  as  the  provincial  governors  and  the  pontiffs, 
were  accustentedto- publish  edicts  (edtcta),  or  public  notices,  in  reference  to 
such  remarkable  events  or  important  duties  as  required  their  official  atten- 
tion. An  edict  might  be  issued  in  reference  to  a  single^matterQnly,--OK:4t. 
mig^ht  be  a  statement  of  a  new  magistrate's  general  principles  of  administHtliuii. 
Such  a  general  edict  was  prized  as  removing  in  a  great  measure  the  evils 
of  uncertainty,  and  it  became  the  custom  for  a  magistrate,  on  entering  office, 
to  publish  his  official  principles  in  this  form.     It  was  called  an  edtc/um 
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ferpthmmy  in  contrast  to  temporary  or  occasional  proclamations.     Not  only 

was  it  made  known  by  oral  announcement,  but  it  was  inscribed  on  white 

tablets  and  fixed  up  in  the  forum  in  such  a  position  that  everybody  might 

read  it  with  ease.    The  edicts  published  by  the  city  and  alien  praetors,  and 

by  the  curule  aediles,  setting  forth  the  rules  they  proposed  to  observe  in 

granting  or  refusing  legal  remedies  during  their  term  of  office,  were  called  edicta 

itrhana^  as  opposed  to  the  edicta  provincialia  of  the  provincial  governors  and 

qnxstors.   (^rf  of  all  edicts  were  the  edicts  of  the  praetors.    Naturally  each 

successive  praetor  was  content  to  adopt  In  the  mam'fhe  rules  oFhis  pre- 

decessor.  and  the  portion  of  the  preceding  edict  that  he  transferred  to  his 

own  was  called  the  edictum  tralatitium^    He  was  not  legally  bound  to  accept 

any  sjidh_  rules^  but  practically  he  had  li!t1e  choice  in  the  matter;  for  the 

adoption  by  successive  praetors  of  particular  rules  that  supplied  a  felt  want  to 

the  satisfaction  of  the  public  was  an  authoritative  legalisation  of  them  that 

could  not  be  safely  disturbed,  and  if  a  new  rule  had  worked  well  even  for  no 

loi^fer  time  than  the  past  year,  it  could  not  be  rejected  without  at  least  the 

sq)pearance  of  deliberate  or  capricious  unfairness.     It  was  urged  against 

Verres  that  he  had  arbitrarily  altered  the  edict  that  he  received  from  his 

predecessor  in  the  praetorship.    (Cic  in  Verr.  i,  40-47.)    With  the  growth 

of  thisJeeliQga_^&_edict-at  length  came  to  be  handed  down  from  year  to 

y^  ^lith  but^  slight  annual  changes.    The  arbitrary  modification  of  an 

edictum  perpetuum^  whether  by  addition  or  alteration,  during  a  praetor's 

term  of  office,  was  also  regarded  with  lively  uneasiness  and  disfavour.    Till 

about  B.C.  67,  however,  there  was  no  guarantee,  except  constitutional  usage, 

j^'^^  ^HPtTrr  ^A"M  aiflif  re  iQ  his  own  proclamation,  but  in  that  year  dutexj 

CcrruHa  was  passed  declaring  it  illegal  for  a  praetor  to  depart  from  his  edict 

Thjsjrbwth  of  this  edictum  jferpetuunTcoxi^iiVi^d,  vigorously  for  more  than  a 

centiny  after  the  establishment  of  the  empire,  notwithstanding  that  the 

uiuinph  ot  tbe  imperial  system  involved  the  destruction  of  the  great  elective 

magistracies  of  the  republic.    Under  Hadrian,  Salvius  Julianus  consolidated 

and  arrajM:ed  the  Perpetual  EdiS^  and  thafwdflc  (X.iy.'lJO'may  be  taken  "to 

mgklfaeend  of  pstoriaiLle^  reform.    Th&jus honorarium  includedbotb 

^juspratoHum}20[i6,  th^jus  adtttaum^^nd  this  name  was  given,  because, 

s^sTxnttSim,  Uiose  that  bear  high  honours,  namely  the  magistrates,  have 

given  their  authority  to  this  branch  of  the  law. 

Jus  Gentium. — The  jux^^ntium  .wa&.JiaL£xactly  co-extensive  with  the 
jus^kqnorw^um.  Two  distinct  uses  of  the  expression y^/j  gentium  are  to  be 
discriminated. 

Fte^the^Roman  jurists  detae  Jus  gentium  as  comprising,  .the  principles, 
ofrightand  wrong,  recognised  in  the  laws  of -all  peoples. or  bodies  of  men 
politically  organised.  Justinian,  having  separated  public  from  private  law, 
Tppmf^^lrAg  frni^  TTIptfli)  ^  thf^^'^f"^^  ^vt^^P"^  of  Roman  private,  law  into 
precepts  of  natural  law  (fus  naturale\oi  the  law  common  to  all  nations  or 
gentile  law  ( jus  gentium),  and  of  the  civil  law  or  law  peculiar  to  the  citizens 

^  Taking  jut  frcetorium  as  the  prstor^s  edict  (of  mixed  ciril  and  gentile  law). 
Pcphuan's  explanation  limits  it  to  the  jut  peculiar  to  the  praetor,  in  contrast  to  the 
cml  law :  "  Jus  prstorium  est  quod  prsetores  introduxerunt  adjuvandi  vel  supplendi 
»el  om^^di  jnris  civilis  gratia  propter  ntilitatem  publicam."     (D.,  1,  1,  7.) 
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_of  Rome  {jus  civile^  Gaius  makes  a  twofold  division,  in  which  natural  law 
and  gentile  law  are  regarded  as  synonymous  and  opposed  to  civil  law.  Such 
a  division,  however,  has  but  little  foundation  in  the  facts  of  Roman  law,  and 
possesses  no  scientific  value ;  and  its  philosophical  air  and  emptiness 
constitute  its  sole  interest.  It  probably  owes  its  start  to  the  ethical  maxim 
of  the  Stoics  inculcating  the  duty  of  conforming  to  nature  ;  and  this  insig- 
nificant and  purely  theoretical  matter  appears  to  be  the  only  trace  of  Stoical 
influence  (it  cannot  be  called  impression)  on  Roman  law.  This  fanciful  jus 
gentium^  corresponding  so  closely  to  natural  law,^  is  a  late  generalisation  on 
the  basis  of  the  real  and  most  mvpovtsjit  jus  gentium  now  to  be  mentioned. 

Second,  the  original  jus  gentium  was  the  practical  outcome  of  the 
necessity  that  pressed  upon  the  Romans  lo  provide  rules  of  Taw  for  the 
ficttlsmennsf '^sputes  "between  Roman  citizens  and  aliens,  and  between 
aliens  and  aliens.  It  was  that  portion  of  the  Roman  law  tliat  grew  up» 
typically  and  chiefly,  in  the  edict  of  the  alien  praetor.  The  civilTaw  being 
applicable  to  citizens  alone,  the  praetor  and  the  arbitrators  must  necessarily 
decide  causes  between  aliens  and  between  citizens  and  aliens,  in  accordance 
with  their  notions  of  what  was  equitable  and  just  {aguum  ei  bonum\  influenced 
of  course  by  such  usages  and  notions  as  commonly  prevailed  in  dealings  be- 
tween aliens  and  between  citizens  and  aliens.  This  body  of  equitable  principles 
constituted  \^e  jus  gentium  as  opposed  gexim\\YXojus^civium,  While  the  edict 
of  the  alien  praetor  constituted  it  law  for  aliens,  the  edict  ofthe  city  praetor  im- 
posed it  as  law  upon  Roman  citizens.  Jus  gentium,  accordingly,  is  not  a 
collection  of  rules  common  to  the  law  of  all  political  societies  of  men,  but  a  col- 
lection of  rules  governing  the  intercourse  of  Roman  citizens  with  the  members 
of  aU  foreign  nations  reduced  to  subjection  to  Rome.  Gradually  precepts  of 
ihit  jus  gentium  were  transferred  to  regulate  the  mutual  intercourse  of  citizens, 
by  two  main  agencies — the  edict  of  the  city  praetor  and  the  writings  of  the 
jurists.  A  third  possible  agency  is  suggested  by  Mr  Poste  :  if  any  of  the 
oral  formularies  of  the  earliest  system  of  procedure  {legis  ctctiones)  contained 
an  instruction  to  the  judex  to  govern  himself  by  his  views  of  equity  and 
expediency  {aquum  et  bonum)^  or  in  equivalent  terms,  such  formularies  may- 
be reg^ded  as  a  third  source  of  gentile  or  natural  law.  Many  rules  of  law 
were  common  to  the  civil  and  the  gentile  law,  to  Romans  and  to  aliens  alike  ; 
for  example,  many  of  the  contracts  used  in  every-day  business — purchase  and 
sale,  letting  and  hiring,  partnership,  etc.,  and  the  so-called  real  contracts. 
Positive  institutions  peculiar  to  Roman  citizens  might  not  be  thrown  open  to 
aliens,  but  corresponding  alien  institutions  received  legal  recognition,  as 
gentile  marriage,  bonitary  possession,  and  gentile  forms  of  contract. 

^'  It  is  clear,  from  what  has  been  said,  that  the  Jus  Gentium  became  a  body^ 
of  positive  law  among  the  Romans.  But  it  must  not  be  viewed  as  identical 
with  Jus  Honorarium,  for  the  Edicta  of  the  Praetor  Urbanus  contained 
many  rules  of  strict  Roman  law.  Nor  must  we  view  Jus  Civile  and  Jus 
Gentium  as  opposed  to  one  another,  and  Jus  Civile  again  subdivided  into 

*  Apart  from  Dlpian's  application  of  Natural  Law  to  facts  antecedent  to  and  out- 
aide  of  the  relations  of  political  society,  the  one  great  point  of  difference  acknowledged 
by  the  Romans  was  in  the  matter  of  slavery.  Slavery,  though  opposed  to  the  Law  of 
Nature,  was  an  institution  of  the  ju»  gentium.  The  Law  of  Natttfe  seems  to  have- 
availed  but  slowly  to  soften  the  rigour  of  the  Ju«  gentium  in  respect  of  the  slave. 
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Jus  Civile  and  Jus  Honorarium.  For  the  Provincialia  Edicta  contained  both 
much  of  the  Jus  Gentium  and  much  particular  law  ;  and  the  edictum  of  the 
Praetor  Peregrinus  also.  The  Jus  Honorarium^  or  the  Edicta  of  the 
Praetors,  were  the  organ  by  which  the  Roman  law  received  its  general 
principles ;  and  the  chief  part  of  these  general  principles  are  founded  on  the 
jus  Gentium.  The  opposition  of  Jus  Civile,  and.  Jus  Honorarium  is  .strictly 
an  opposition  of  form  ;  but  to  this  form  we  must  add  the  material  opposition^ 
which  consisted  in  this,  that^jhe  matter  of  the  Edicta  was  derived  from 
auodier  principle  tsan  tfe.  jus.  Qvile.^  it  .was  derived  from  the  naturaUs 
gy«^,  the  characteristic  of  the  Jus  .Gentium."  (Long,  Ciceronis  Orat 
(«Bibl.Classica»  series),  Vol.  I.  (K^m  libri  septem),  Excursus  IV.  {Edicta 
Magisiraiuum)y  p.  190.) 

CondicHo. — ^To  the  four  forms  of  statute-process  rerngnised  in  the  Twelve 
Tables  there  was  subsequently  added  a  fifth  called  condiftifi^cir  ngtice). 
Gains  (iv.  19)  tells  iis  that  it  was  created  by  the  Igx  Siiia  (B.C.  244)^  for  the 
recovery  of  a  determinate  sum  of  moneyj  an3  extended  by  the  lex  Calpumia 
(B.C  234)1  to  the  recovery  of  every  determinate  thing.  Sir  H.  S.  Maine, 
however,  holds  to  the  opinion  that  it  was  only  regulated,  not  created,  by 
those  laws.  Galus  explains  that  in  condidio  the  plaintiff  gave  notice  to  the 
defendant  to  appear  before  the  praetor  on  the  thirtieth  day  after  the  summons 
to  choose  an  arbitrator  ;  but  he  adds  that  in  his  day  there  was  no  longer  any 
propriety  in  the  designation,  for  in  such  cases  notice  had  ceased  to  be  given. 
The  essence  of  the  process  was  that  the  parties  entered  into  a  sponsio  and 
restipuiaUo — ^that  is,  they  laid  a  wager  whereby  one-third  of  the  sum  (or 
of  the  value  of  the  thing)  in  dispute  went  to  the  winner  (and  not,  as  in 
i^t  sacrameKtuM^  to  the  state),  along  with  the,  subject  litigated.  Jurists  of 
the  time  of  Gaius  could  not  understand  the  necessity  for  a  new  process  when 
the  sacramentum  and  judicis  postulatio  would  have  compassed  the  end  in 
view.  Sir  H.  S.  Maine  points  to  the  difference  between  a  present  arbitrator, 
as  supposed  in  the  sacramentum^  and  a  future  arbitrator  (thirty  days  hence), 
vith  an  immediate  wager,  as  in  the  condicHo.  Mr  Poste  remarks  that  ''  at 
this  period  the  sacranuntum  woul^  be  practically  confined  to  real  actions 
before  the  Centumviral  Court ;  condicHo  would  be  the  appropriate  personal 
action  for  recovering  a  certain  sum  or  thing  due  upon  a  unilateral  contract, 
Teal  {^mUuunCiy  verbal  {stipulatio\  or  literal  {expensilatio) ;  and  judicis 
fosiuiatio  the  appropriate  personal  action  for  recovering  an  uncertain  sum 
doe  on  a  bilateral  contiact,  and  enforcing  obligations  to  perform  {facere) 
rather  than  to  convey .**  (Posters  Gaiusy  iv.  18-20,  Comm.)  In  any  case 
the  condictio  is  distinctly  preferable  to  the  sacraynentum,  _h  is  simplerj_and 
bettaTiaapted  to^  the  ends,  oFciyn.  pmrpr^nr^,  ff>f  it  begifis^at  once  with 
reciprocal  wagers,  and,  by  awarding  the  sums^  staked  to  the  winnerj  it 

Defects  of  Statute-Process, — T^^JS^^^^egis  aciioneSy  however,  were  very 
limited  in  their  application^  exceedingly  inconvenient,  and  most  uncertain. 
They  coidd"not  be  apphed  by  anjroiTe  except  a  Roman  citizen,  so  that  the 
increasing  numbers  of  aliens  at  Rome  were  entirely  excluded  from  recourse 

^  Some  critics  carry  the  date  as  far  back  as  the  fifth  centary  before  Christ,  shortly 
^ftertbe  date  of  the  Twelve  Tables.    See  p.  62,  middle. 
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to  them.  Besides,  they  were  not  suitable  for  every  form  of  grievance  in  a 
state  of  society  that  had  long  outgrown  them.  They  were  intolerably 
vexatious  in  requiring  the  personal  appearance  of  the  parties  and  in  not  per- 
mitting them  to  employ  an  agent.  They  were  dangerously  uncertain,  for 
litigants  had  to  select  the  forms  of  procedure  for  themselves^  and  the  slightest 
mistake  ruined  their  whole  case.  The  professional  knowledge  that  would 
have  introduced  more  certainty  into  the  use  of  the  forms,  was,  in  the  earliest 
tunes,  carefully  withheld  from  the  people  at  large.  It  was  not  till  b.C.  304 
that  the  formularies  of  actions  and  the.  Jawful  court-days  were  published  by 
Cneius  Flavius,  and  a  century  more  elapsed  till,  the  publication  of  the  work 
of  Sextus  iEiruOStusoft/tEe-Xwelve  .T^  Old  patricians  that  liad'filled 

high  offices  of  state,  and  the  first  straggling  jurisconsults,  could  give  addi- 
tional assistance  to  puzzled  litigants.  But  all  such  aids  to  the  sure  selection 
of  forms  must  have  been  limited  to  a  narrow  circle,  and  the  advantages  of 
them  could  hardly  have  reached  the  great  body  of  the  people.  Gaius  (iv.  30) 
records  that  the  system  of  statute-process  fell  into  discredit  and  desuetude 
owing  to  the  excessive  subiilitas  of  the  jurists.  Probably  more  stress  might 
justly  be  laid  on  the  merciless  rigidity,  the  absolute  want  of  elasticity  in  its 
forms,  and  the  irremediable  consequences  of  the  slightest  departure  from 
any  one  of  them.  These  last,  at  any  rate,  were  its  most  serious  defects.  _Ia^ 
both  points  the  new  system  that  had  been  growing  up  alongside  of  it  ever 
since  the  inotitutioarof  the  pxsetorship  made  an  immense  advance.  Whereas 
the  statute-process  began  with  the  form,  and  was  liable  to  be  invalidated  by 
error  at  every  stage  up  to  the  litis  contestation  the  formula  was  not  settled  till 
the  issues  had  been  sifted  out  by  both  parties,  assisted  by  jurists,  before  the 
magistrate  ;  and  then  it  was  settled,  not  by  the  plaintiff,  but  by  the  magistrate 
himself ;  and  up  to  this  point  no  &tal  error  could  possibly  creep  in.  Again, 
whereas  the  statute-process  gave  no  remedy  unless  the  plaintiff  could  find  a 
form  for  the  proper  expression  of  his  claim,  the  new  system  enabled  the 
praetor  to  accommodate  the  formula  to  any  ground  of  action,  and  to  grant  a 
new  action  suitable  to  the  cirounstances  that  had  developed  since  the  days 
of  the  Twelve  Tables. 

The  Formulary  System. — Tb& -origin  of  the  written  ..fonttukfc-inay:  ,iiot 
improbably  be  sQught.in_.the.  <\gpartmen»  ^f  th^  aIiat^  Praetor.  The  forms 
of  the  legis  actiones  being  the  peculiar  heritage  of  Roman  citizens,  it  fell 
to  the  Alien  Praetor  to  devise  some  substitute  in  cases  wherein  aliens 
were  parties.  In  doing  so,  he  naturally  preserved  the  essential  features 
of  the  Roman  system,  introducing  only  such  modifications  as  were  either 
absolutely  necessary  or  practically  desirable.  Thus,  he  did  not  undertake 
to  hear  and  decide  causes  himself,  but  referred  them  to  arbitrators — ^iiot 
the  Roman  judicesy  but  the  recuperatores.  Again,  as  in  the  legis  actiones^ 
the  Praetor  elicited  from  the  parties  the  question  in  controversy  between 
them  ;  but  instead  of  wrapping  this  up  in  the  rigid  forms  of  the/itf  civile^ 
he  was  content  to  make  out  a  plain  written  instruction  to  the  arbitrators, 
informing  them  that,  if  they  found  the  fact  to  be  so-and-so,  they  should 
order  the  defendant  to  pay  so-and-so.  This  was  the  essential  char- 
acter of  the  formula  in  factum;  it  contained  no  positive  assertion  of  any 
right  in  the  plaintiff,  but  proceeded  at  once  from  a  recital  of  the  facts 
constituting  the  complaint,  to  give  the  arbitrators  power  to  award  damages. 
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By  a  very  simple  and  ingenious  variation  of  ihtformulay  it  was  possible  to 
admit  an  agent  or  attorney  either  for  the  plaintiff  or  the  defendant  Thus, 
'^If  Die  has  received  in  deposit  a  golden  vase  of  Agerius,  and  refuses  to 
give  it  up,  let  ihA  rea^eratares  ot^&[  Dio  to  pay  to  Negidius  the  value  of 
the  vase."  By  introducing  the  name  of  the  attorney  Negidius,  Agerius  was 
relieved  from  all  trouble  in  connection  with  the  proceedings. 

In  ascribing  the  origin  of  the  wnxtea  formula  to  the  necessity  of  provid- 
ing for  aliens  there  is  an  element  of  conjecture,  but  the  account  cannot  be 
^  wrong.  The  next  step  is  the  introduction  oi  formula  in  civil  causes 
between  citizens.  This  may  have  been  one  of  the  objects  of  the  lix^butia. 
At  ail  events,  there  can  be  little  temerity  in  hazarding  the  assertion  that 
/viKtfA?  were  brought  in  for  citizens  first  in  the  case  of  actiones  inpersonam^ 
and  that  a  very  considerable  interval  elapsed  before  they  were  allowed  in 
ttclumts  in  rem.  Whether  this  interval  corresponds  with  the  distance 
between  the  lex  Abulia  and  the  leges  Julia  is  a  matter  of  conjecture.  But 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  first  formula  admitted  inj:auses  between  citizens 
was  a  simplification  of  the  condtcHoy  which  in  turn  may  be  viewecT  as^  a 
modification  of  the  sacrameHTum,  The  cardinal  difference  between  them 
was  the  omission  of  the  reciprocal  wagers  that  formed  an  indispensable  pre- 
liminary to  the  condictio.  The  steps  whereby  the  formula  was  adapted  to 
actions  for  property  can  be  traced  with  certainty,  from  the  sacramenium  to 
trial  by  sponsio  or  wager,  and  then  to  direct  submission  of  the  right  of  the 
plaintiff  to  the  judgment  of  ihe  judex. 

The  exact  force  of  the  Lex  Abulia  and  of  the  two  leg^  Julia  mentioned 
by  Gaius,^  is  by  no  means  clear.  It  has  commonly  been  supposed  from  the 
statement  of  Gains  that  they  formally  abolished  the  legis  actiones  (except  in 
certain  cases)  and  established  the  formula  in  their  place.  The  excepted 
cases  were — (i)  cases  of  apprehended  damage  {damns  infecti)^  and  (2)  causes 
intended  to  go  before  the  centumviral  court ;  but  by  the  time  of  Gains  the 
U^  actio  had  been  practically  discarded  in  the  case  of  apprehended  damage. 
There  is  ajendency  now  to  undi^rs^aaj  ^'^  thf  /r.r  ^JmJiZ.  formally  intro- 
duced jhejocoaulary  procedure,  and  simply  left  the  statute-process  to  its 
ch^icf»  of.fixisten£fi»j^hich  were  continuously  limited  as  time  went"on7and 
in  die  days  ^r^X^akw^j^ere  restricted,  legally  to  two  classes  of  causes,  and 
pracfically "to  one  class.  In  any  case  those  leges  are  the  signs  oftfie'diBcIine 
oftEc  staftfe-^rocess,  and  if  not  formally,  yet  practically  they  abrogated  it, 
A!&  the  decay  of  the  system  of  statute-process,  however,  the  forms  still 
survived  for  many  a  day,  in  the  ceremonies  of  adoption,  in  the  manumission 
of  slaves,  in  the  emancipadon  of  sons,  and  in  conveyance  by  in  jure  cessio. 
And  it  left  traces  of  its  influence  on  the  praetorian  system  that  grew  and 
flourished  by  its  side  and  finally  superseded  it. 

The  marked  feature  of  the  jiew  system  of  procedure  injure  lay  in  the 

.containuigThejpraetor^s„iQsiiuctions  to  tKe']7*r/jf^~~Snch  tbfms  were 

lormvla.    The /jy^or  was  bound  to  adhere  to  his  instructions, 

and  thus  It^as  a  niatter  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  right  formula 

'  6.,  iv.  30-81.  The  2ex  .SbuHUs  is  usually  uaigned  to  about  B.o.  170 ;  but 
OBJectore  places  it  at  various  points  between  B.a  800  and  100.  The  Ugts  Jvlia  are 
■opposed  to  be  leges  jwUeiaria  of  Caesar  or  Augustus— perhaps  B.C.  45  and  26. 
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should  be  g^ven.  The  shaping  of  the  formula  was  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
the  magistrate,  who  was  free  to  vary  it  in  such  ways  as  to  secure  idiat  he 
considered  the  substantial  justice  of  the  case.  Some  farmuliE  were  framed 
so  as  to  state  a  fact  {in  factum  eoncepUB\  on  which  the  judgment  was  based, 
and  they  also  specified  either  generally  or  with  limitations  the  amount  of  the 
award  ;  others  were  framed  so  as  to  state  a  right  of  the  plaintiff  or  a  duty  of 
the  defendant  {in  jus  concepta).  There  was  no  essential  difference  in 
procedure  between  'an  acHo  and  an  interdictum;  the  latter  in  this  respect 
precisely  imitated  the  former. 

Operation  of  the  Prator's  if^uence. — The  action  of  the  Praetor  affected 
the  law  in  three  distinct  ways. 

First,  yhe  praetor  d^^^**f>^9  a^jpcrif>n  hnvinc  "^  pfHturt  Ingnl  right  \\\^ 
proper  remedy.  The  plaintiffs  claim  might  be  perfectly  valid  by  the  civil 
law,  and  yet  to  give  effect  to  it^  might  work  injustice.  In  order  to  prevent 
this  deplorable  resuUTthe  praetor  recognised  a  merdy  equitable  defence 
{exceptio).  If  the  defendant  was  able  to  advance  and  establish  facts  sufficient 
to  show  that  injustice  would  flow  from  the  enforcement  of  the  plaintiffs 
claim,  then  the  praetor  would  invest  such  a  defence  with  the  force  of  a  legal 
protection  against  the  plaintiff's  claim.  The  strict  letter  of  the  old  law,  if 
not  set  aside,  was  prevented  from  carrying  its  unfairness  into  action.  Some 
exuptiones  the  praetor  set  forth  in  his  edict,  others  he  granted  to  suit 
particular  cases  after  inquiry.  But,  while  some  exceptions  were  based  on 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  praetor,  there  were  others  created  by  statute  or  some- 
thing equivalent  to'statute.    (G.  iv.  1 15-137.) 

Second,  Th^jjraetor  gave  old_acJtlQns  to  persona  hasdag  nn  litgnl  richt.  In 
many  cases,  while  basing  his  formula  on  an  old  rule  of  law,  he  extended  its 
application  in  accordance  with  the  newer  necessities  of  the  situation — a 
discretionary  power  of  the  utmost  value,  although  of  considerable  danger  in 
the  hands  of  unskilful  or  dishonest  magistrates.  This  extension  of  old  actions 
to  new  cases  Gains  describes  as  a  Fiction.  It  was  a  rigid  maxim  of  law,  for 
example,  that  the  praetor  could  not  make  an  heir  ;  yet  the  praetor  contrived, 
under  the  name  of  bonorum  possession  to  give  to  a  person  all  the  rights  and 
duties  of  an  heir.  For  it  often  happened  that  a  person  with  no  title  by  the 
civil  law  was  nevertheless  the  rightful  heir  on  grounds  of  natural  justice.  In 
the  actions  brought  by  such  a  person  the  formula  ran  in  this  way  :  '^  If— 
were  Aulus  Agerius  heir — NuQierius  Negidius  ought  to  pay  him  xxx  sestertii: 
let  iia.^  judex  condemn  Numerius  to  pay  him  that  amount"  This  form  does 
not  make  the  false  averment  that  Aulus  Agerius  is  heir ;  it  simply  directs 
^'^  judex  to  give  the  same  sentence  against  Numerius  as  if  Aulus  Agerius 
were  heir.  It  was  perhaps  less  of  a  shock  to  put  the  matter  in  this  way,  than 
it  would  have  been  to  say  plainly  and  directly  that  Aulus  Agerius  ought  to 
recover  whether  he  was  heir  or  not  It  conveyed  the  impression  that  if 
Aulus  were  not  heir  according  to  strict  law,  nevertheless  in  justice  he  ought 
to  be.  Such  an  action  seems  rather  a  hypothetical  than  a  fictitious  action. 
It  was  said  to  be  founded  on  utility  {actio  utilis).  In  some  actions,  indeed, 
the  praetor  took  a  more  direct  and  bolder  course  ;  for  example,  in  the  case  of 
a  sale  of  inheritance,  the  defendant  was  condemned  to  pay  the  buyer  if  it 
appeared  that  he  owed  money  to  the  deceased. 

Third,  Thepradlm^fitroduced  tmlicefyAesi^ actions.    Of  these  much  the 
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most  important  is  the  Interdict  When  the  praetor  introduced  a  new  right 
^irm  the  remedy  he  gave  was  called  inierdictumj  and,  in  some  casesy 
dicretunu  (G.  iv.  138-170.)  When  he  introduced  new  rights  in  personam^ 
his  remedy  was  called  actio,^  The  exception  of  the  actio  Serviana^  which 
was  brought  to  vindicate  a  right  in  rem,  may  be  explained  in  various  ways ; 
bat  it  is  sufficient  to  remaric  that  this  action  was  not  introduced  until  a  period 
when  the  word  inierdictum  was  beginning  to  lose  its  exclusiveness.  There 
a|^)ears  to  be  no  instance  where  a  remedy  for  a  right  in  personam  is  called 
inUnHdum.  In  the  time  of  Justinian  there  was  no  substantial  difference 
between  interdicts  and  actions;  Gaius  indicates  that  the  procedure  was 
exactly  similar  in  both  cases ;  and  we  can  hardly  say  more  than  that  the 
distinction  between  inierdictum  and  actio  appears  to  have  only  a  historical 
significance,  testifying  merely  that  certain  rights  in  rem  were  created  by  the 
praetor.' 

B^des  cases  of  an  executive  character^  such  as  proceedings  for_the 
execuSon^  of  judgments  or  to  enforce  the  rules  of  procedure,  the  praeto£satas 
judge  to  investigate  anf  determine  disputes  between  litigants.  For  example, 
if  a  minor  under  twenty-five  had  foolishly  or  imprudently  entered  into  a 
bargain  that  resulted  in  serious  loss  to  him,  the  praetor  might  personally  hear 
at^t  evidence  and  redress  the  disadvantage  by  making  the  bargain  void 
(restitutio  in  integrum).  And  even  persons  over  twenty-five  might  similarly 
be  relieved  from  the  consequences  of  fraud  or  force  practised  or  exercised 
upon  them.  But  such  relief  the  praetor  granted  only  when  no  other  remedy 
by  actio  or  exceptio  was  available.    Under^the  empire  this  Extraordinary 

Prggdure  rapidly  SUp**y?ydcd  th^  fnrmiilary  gystAnri 

The  Prcetor's  Jurisdictio  and  Imperium, — !Jhe  power  of  the  praetor  was 
twofojd  Lbe-pQssessed  ho^  jurisdictio  and  im^rium,  Jurisdictio  expressed 
his  unlinnted  power  of  acbnimstedn^^he^  civil  law  in  the  ^r3i nary  course  of 
procedure  {ordo  judiciorum).  Under  the  forms  of  Statute- Process  {legis 
actianes\  it  was  summed  up  in  three  words — do^  eUcOj  addico — uttered  by  the 

*  Mr  Po«te  ((%u'iM^  iv.  188-170,  Comm.,  page  622,  2d  ed.)  makes  the  distinotioD 
rest  an  the' point  of  origin  and  the  sanction.  "  Interdicts  are  characterised  by  Gidus 
M  prooeedlngB  wherein  the  prtttor  '  pWfUTtpa^iter  anotoritatem  snam  Inteiponit.' 
iViae^MiUfar  may  simply  refer  to  the  chronological  order  of  steps  in  legal  proceed- 
iags ;  and  then  interdict  procedure  will  be  characterised  by  the  fact  that  it  opens 
witb  a  oommaiid  of  the  praetor  (interelictiim),  whereas  ordinary  procedore  opened  with 
tn  act  of  tiie  plaintiff  (tn/us  voootto)  and  the  prator's  authority  was  not  very  signally 
manifested,  at  least  in  statnte-process,  till  the  stage  of  execution  {p^ietiHt  miuio  in 
pouarionem).  Bat  Bethmann-Hollweg,  sect  98,  seems  correct  in  giving  a  less  inag- 
Bificant  TOAMiwig  to  the  term  which  expresses  the  essential  contrast  of  Interdict  and 
Action,  and  interpreting  the  word  prindpaliier  as  expressive  of  the  pre-eminence^ 
iQiremacj,  or  absolnte  power,  of  the  praetor  in  the  sphere  where  interdicts  were 
employed.  The  contrast  then  will  be  between  the  juritdtcUo  of  the  praetor  and  his 
wpmiim."  Elsewhere  (page  624),  however,  Mr  Foete  admits  that  "  this  feature  was 
not  pecoliar  to  interdicts  ;  hut  if  we  suppose  that  interdicts  were  coeval  with  statute- 
iaoces%  and  formed  a  matter  of  cognitio  exiraordmariOj  and  that,  further,  the  other 
nlijects  off  cogniUo  extraordmaria  were  then  imperfectly  developed,  at  such  a  period 
mterdiets  would  form  the  most  signal  manifestation  of  magisterial  audorUoB:  and  it 
ia  periiaps  to  a  jurist  of  thia  period  that  the  definition  we  have  quoted  Is  due." 
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praetor  in  disposing  of  the  several  stages  of  a  case.    That  is  to  say,  he  gave 
permission  to  bring  the  cause  into  court  (dare  acttonem)y  and  he  appointed 
an  arbitrator  {dare  judtcem) ;  he  stated  the  law  and  shaped  its  application 
for  the  investigation  of  the  case  before  the  arbitrator  {dicere  jus) ;  *  and  he 
formally  gave  effect  to  the  decision  of  the  "arbitrator  by  vesting  through 
his  judgment  a  title  to  property  or  to  damages  (addicere  bona  or  damna). 
Under  the  formulary  process,  the  oral  statement  of  the  law  in  the  first 
person  was  superseded  by  a  written  document  expressing  the  praetor's 
directions  or  decision  in  the  imperative  fonn.     The  other  element  of  the 
praetor's  power,  the  imperium^  vested  in  him  as  part  of  the  sovereign  p(JlKer. 
(pracSeally  restffctgd)  ^at  he  possessed  in.  virtue  of  his  .magistracy.    As 
associated  with  (D.  i,  21,  i),  or  as  embracing  (D.  2,  i,  3),  the  jurisdiction  it 
was  called  imperium  mixtumy  in  contrast  with  imperium  meruniy  the  mere 
power  of  the  sword,  a  criminal  jurisdiction.    Oxi-^ii^i^^fii*''*^^^!^^^^^^^ 
the.  legislative,  as  opposed  _to  the  merely  admixustratiye,  functions  of  the 
praetor.^  ~^Tn  legis  actio  the  legislator  and  the  litigants  seem  alone  to  occupy 
the  scene.    The  praetor  is  only  present  as  master  of  the  ceremonies,  and 
even  as  such  can  only  utter  sentences  which  the  legislator  has  previously 
dictated.     In  the  formulary  system  the  praetor  appears  with  much  larger 
attributions  ;  he  seems  to  have  stepped  in  front  of  the  legislator  and  has 
taken  much  of  the  initiative  from  the  suitors."     (Poste,  Gaius^  iv.  138-170 
Comm.)     He  appoints  new  actions  Sflciiones  honoraria^  or  praiorics)^  no 
longer  limiting  himself  lo  those  appointed  by  statute.     In  such  actions  (as 
opposed  to  actions  of  the  civil  law,  actiones  legiiima\  "  the  praetor,  exCept  so 
far  as  he  abstained  with  a  demure  deference  from  inserting  in  the  formula 
the  sacred  term  Oportere^  cert?iinly  exercised  .thfi.a.tiributions  of  a  legislator. 
A  similar,  though  not  identical,  division  was  that  into  judicia  legitima  and 
judicia  imperio  continentia  (binding  by  imperium) ;  a  division  that,  roughly 
speaking,  corresponded  to  the  functions  of  the  praetor  in  imperial  Rome,  and 
his  functions  in  the  subject  provinces.    This  last  division,  diough  important 
in  its  time,  was  more  purely  historic  and  accidental  than  the  preceding  ;  it 
has  left  a  less  permanent  impress  on  Roman  law,  and  its  traces  are  nearly 
effaced  from  the  compilation  of  Justinian."     (Poste,  GaiuSy  iv.  138-170, 
Conun.)    Again,  in  the  exercise  of  his  Co^mtio  Extraordinaria  (as  opposed 
to  statute-prdcess'ahd  the  formulary  system,  composing  at  different  periods 
the  ordinary  course  of  procedure),  the  prastor  personally  made  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  facts  and  issued  a  decree,  which  he  could  enforce  by  linPy  distress, 
and  imprisonment ;  thus  assuming  the  functions  of  the  judex  and  of  the 
legislator  as  weTl."  "  1*116  jurisdictio   might  be   delegated*  but   not    the 
imperium^ 

The  praetor  stands  in  Roman  law  midway  between  the  jurisconsults  and 
the  legislature.  "Hir  right  tu  adtertiie  law  was  openly  acknowledged,  but  it 
was'  notjunlimjtedJ  He  "Was  surrotmdcd.  hy.  a  fem^  although.  iXLYlsit^C'  and 
somewhat  elastic,  band.  He  was  xhecked  by  public  opinion,  and  Jty  the 
probability  of  having  to  answer  for  his  conduct  on  demitting  office.    He  may 

^  Dicere  j%u  (cf.  jurii^icUo),  acoarding  to  Ulpiaa  (D.  2,  1,  1),  Ib  the  widest 
desigDation  of  the  authority  of  the  prtetor,  induding  not  merely  the  oompulaoiry 
reference  to  arbitration,  bnt  the  appointment  of  tutors,  etc. 
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be  viewed  as  f hp  Irfiapor  <rf  the  oonocwnce  of  the  Rfrmnn  piyrplrj  m  fhn  prmrrn 
that  was  to  detennine  in  what  cases  strict  law  was  to  give  way  to_n§^raI 
psEot^iaWralts  ~<^£utjas),  J!.ven  a  wider  authority  than  this  was  ascribed 
to  him,  for  he  was  to  entertain  general  considerations  of  utility  (^publica 
uHlitas).  A  single  example  may  suffice  to  show  that  the  praetor's  edict  was 
confined  within  real,  although  indefinable,  limits.  The  Twelve  Tables  gave 
the  succession  to  a  father  to  his  children  under  his  potestasj  the  children 
released  from  the  foUstas  did  not  succeed.  The  praetor,  however,  did  not 
scniple  to  admit  emancipated  children  to  succeed  Uieir  Others ;  but  it  was 
reserved  for  later  legislation  to  provide  that  a  child  should  succeed  its 
mother. 

The  work  of  the  praetor  may  be  sunmied  up  under  three  heads.  It  was 
the  prsetor  chidByJhat  admitted  sdiens  within  the  x>ale  of  the  Roman  law. 
To  him  is  mainly  due  the  change  whereby  the  formalism  of  the  civil  law  was 
saperseded  l>y  well-conceived  rules  giving  eflfect  to  the  real  intentions,  of 
parties.  Lasdy,  he  took  the  first  and  most  active  share  in  transforming  tl^e 
law  of  intestate  succession,  so  that,  for  the  purpose  of  inheritance«  the  family 
was  rqiarded  as  connected  by  the  natural  relation  of  blood  instead  of.  the 
arufidal  relation  oipotestas. 

Tke  ^diles. — The  two  Plebeian  JSdiles  were  first  elected  in  fi.C.  494  zs 
assistisfi^othe  tribunes.  They  were  charged  with  the  special  duty  of  keej)ing 
'"^jaMf ts  whereon  were  inscribed  the  laws  passed"  Vy  ihe  popular  assem- 
blies  and  (after  B.C.  446)  the  decrees  passed  by  the  senate.  In  course  of  Time 
they  had  new  duties  Iai3  upon  them,  and.  the)'  gradudly  came  to  be  regarded 
as  independent  magistrates.  On  the  establishment  of  the  praetorship  in 
B-C  367,  the  elecdbn  of  two  Curule  jEdiles  was  agreed  upon  between  the 
patricians  and  the  plebeians,  the  chief  duty  assigned  to  them  being  ostensibly 
the  magnificent  celebration  of  the  Ludi  Romania  in  commemoration  of  the 
uoioD  of  the  two  orders.  The  Curule  iEdiles  were  to  be  patricians ;  next  year, 
however,  it  was  arranged  that  they  should  be  patrician  and  plebeian  in  alternate 
years,  and  presently  it  was  agreed  that  they  should  be  elected  from  both 
orders  indifferently.    The  first  Curule  iEdiles  were  elected  in  B.C  365. 

TheJ3uisdiction  of  the  aediles  seems  to  have  been  limited.  Their  duties 
are  summed  up  by  Cicero  in  threeheads.  ijrsj,  they  were  curatares  urbis^ 
hmj^magistrateSj^  and  commissioners  of  police  and  of  public  health.  Second, 
they  were  Of m/tffVJ  aff;u?»^,  ixispectors  of  Jhe  markets,  and  commissioners 
foLlhe^storj^g  up  and  distribution  of  the  imports  of  grain.  In  B.C.  45  Julius 
Caesar  created  two  additional  plebeian  aediles  to  look  after  the  supply  of 
com  {jEdiles  CereaUs).  Third,  the  aediles  were  curatares  ludorum  solennium^ 
superintendents  of  .the  ^ajx^mgements  for  the  public  games.  To  the  plebeian 
aediles  also  fell  the  duty  of  instituting  prosecutions  against  (i)  persons  that 
occupied  more  than  their  legal  extent  of  state  land  (ager  publicu5)\  (2)  tenants 
of  state  pastures  that  pastured  thereon  more  than  the  legal  number  of  fiocks 
and  herds ;  and  (3)  money-lenders  that  exacted  an  illegal  rate  of  interest — 
an  such  persons  being  regarded  as  offenders  s^inst  interests  that  were 
pecoharly  plebeian.  The^aediles  (according  to  some  authorities,  only  the 
curule  aodiles),  on  .entering  office,  issued  edicts  or  rules  of  administration 
[jus  adUidunC^y  and  theyncfirc- empowered  to  inflict^  fines,^for  example  in 
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respect  of  nuisances,  unwholesome  provisions,  light  weights,  avaricious 
hoarding  of  grain  in  time  of  scarcity.  Their  judicial  powers  seem  to  have 
been  chiefly  exercised  in  reference  to  sale,  and  that  mostly  of  grain,  slaves,  and 
cattle.'    The  JUS  adilicium  was  reckoned  as  part  of  the  jus  honorarium. 

Provincial  Magistrates, — Iix^addition  _to  his  military  duties,  the  Provin- 
cial Governor^  w:hetlier-piQCfillSul'«r'  prepriaeteiviwegcised  supreme  jurisdici 
tion  in  all  causes,xivi1  and  rriminnli^lifce  tli»  igits^XQx.  He  was" guided  and 
restricted  by  the  particular  law  or  laws  constituting  and  regulating  his  pro- 
vince. Each  province  came  to  be  divided  into  judicial  districts  (Juridici 
conventuSy  juriscUcttones\  and  the  governor  went  on  circuit,  holding  an 
assize  {conventus)  in  the  principal  town  of  each  district  at  least  once  a-year. 
With  the  aid  of  a  board  of  assessors  {consilium\  chosen  from  the  qualified 
jurymen  of  the  province  in  attendance  {conventus)^  he  decided  appeals  from 
local  courts,  as  well  as  fresh  cases  of  importance.  All  his  cvnijudices  were 
recuperatores.  The  governor  might  punish  provincial  offenders  with  imprison- 
ment, flogging,  or  even  death  ;  but  Roman  citizens,  convicted  on  a  criminal 
charge,  always  enjoyed  the  right  of  appeal  to  Rome. 

The  Qucsstor^  who  always  accompanied  the  provincial  governor,  and  who 
was  supposed  to  live  in  the  closest  intimacy  and  friendship  with  him,  exercised 
the  functions  of  curule  aedile. 

2.  The  Arbitrators, 

Under  thfi.fi£publiCfJhe  Arbitrators  were  of  four  dasstSrzIMdeXr^tf'Mery 
centumyiri^ecuperatores.^  Judex  was  also  used  as  a  general  term  applicable 
to  alA  tiie^dasses. 

Judex. — The  ofHce  oi  judex  is  of  unknown  origin.  It  certainly  remounts 
to  the  Twelve  Tables,  of  which  certain  extant  provisions  refer  to  ho\h  judex 
and  arbiter.  Besides,  the  old  legis  actio  called  Judicis  PosiuUUio  is  decisive 
evidence  of  its  antiquity. 

In  the  early  centuries  of  the  republic,  although  in  principle  the  litigants 
in  civil  suits  were  always  free  to  choose  their  yt^^jr,  yet  in  fact  they  were 
confined  to  the  selection  of  senators.  This  limitation  continued  down  to  the 
times  of  the  Gracchi. 

XilLB.c.  123  the  consilium^  or  jury  (judices)^  in  criminal  trials,  before 
Special  Clonimrssions  {Q^astiones)  and  ^landing  Commissions  {Quastiones 
PerpetucB)  alike,  had  been  drawn  •KcUiBively-fcogi  the  gfn^*^"^^  Kr^y  \^ 
,  this  year,  however,  the  lex  Sempronia  was  carried  by  C.  Sempronius  Gracchus 
— the  first  of  a  series  of  judiciary  laws  {leges  judiciaria\  by  which  the  friends 
and  the  foes  of  the  senate  from  time  to  time  endeavoured  to  fix  the  classes 
that  should  furnish  the  criminal  jurors.  This  act  stript  the  senatorial  order 
of  their  exclusive  judicial  power,  and  enacted  that  the  judices  should  be 
chosen  from  the  Order  of  Knights  (Eguites,  Ordo  Equester)'-z,  non-military 
class,  now  for  the  first  time  constituted  a  political  body,  and  consisting 
simply  of  citizens  (of  non-senatorial  families)  possessed  of  a  certain  property 
qualification  {census  equester\  namely,  400,000  sesterces.    This  refonn  was 

*  The  duties  and  honoun  of  curule  eedile  are  set  forth  by  Oioero  (In  Fierr.,  V.  14). 
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ackiiowled|:ed  by  the  popular  party  to  be,  on  the  whole,  a  vast  improvement ; 
althoagfa  it  had  little  effect  on  the  trials  for  Restitution  of  mal^appropriations 
{R£peiunda\  the  provincial  governors  being  blind  and  deaf  to  the  exactions 
of  the  taK-£umers  (pubUcam)^  who,  as  members  of  the  order  of  knights, 
would  become  ihi^judices  in  the  probable  enough  event  of  their  being  pro- 
secnted  for  xnaI*administration.    To  the  Senators,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
results  appeared  very  different,  and  during  the  next  forty  years  they  struggled 
steadily  to  r^^n  and  hold  the  exclusive  privilege.     Under  the  lex  A  cilia 
repetundarum  (B.C.  122)  the  list  oijudices  was  annual,  and  was  chosen  from 
the  imights.    Under  the  lex  Servilia  repetundarum  of  Glaucia  (about  B.C.  1 1 1 } 
i^judices  were  still  chosen  from  the  knights.    By  the  lex  Servilia  of  Caepio 
(consul,  Rc  106),  the  privilege  of  h€\n%judice5  was  to  be  shared  between  the 
knights  and  the  senators,  or  to  be  wholly  transferred  to  the  senators;  but,  if  this 
law  was  ever  really  passed,  it  must  have  been  presently  repealed.*^    In  B.C.  91 
the  lex  Livia  of  M.  Livius  Drusus,  tribune  of  the  plebeians,  opened  the  ofHce 
equally  to  senators  and  knights ;  but  it  was  repealed  in  the  same  year  by  the 
unanimous  consent  of  parties.    In  B.C.  89  the  lex  Plautia  required  the  elec- 
tion of  fifteen  jurors  from  each  of  the  thirty-five  tribes  by  the  several  tribes 
themselves,  without  prescribing  a  limitation  to  any  particular  classes.    At 
last,  in  B.C  81,  the  Ux  Cornelia  of  Sulla  restored  to  the  senators  the  exclusive 
privilege  wrested  from  them  by  the  lex  Sempronia,    Their  triumph  was  but 
short-lived,  however.     In_BX.  70  the  lex  Aurelia^  proposed  by  M.  Aurelius 
Cotta,  the  City  Praetor,  under  the~sanction  of  Pompey,  enacted  that  ihejudices 
^^j*^  h^  ^bA'rfn  from  »^^''"*  daff^**^ — ^^'^  S^natnrg^  the  Knights,  and  the 
Tribunes  of  the  Treasury.    In  B.C  55  the  lex  Ponipeia  limited  the  eligible 
Treasury  Tribunes  to  the  wealthiest  of  the  class,  and  in  B.C.  46  Caesar's  lex 
Julia  rendered  all  Treasury  Tribunes  ineligible.     For  a  short  time  Antony 
admitted  even  legionary  soldiers,  without  regard  to  their  property  qualifica- 
tion.   Augustus  restored  the  three  classes  of  the  lex  Aurelia  and  added  a 
fourth  class,  called^fr^^'^Y    ritiacm  whrrif  ^gfin*^n°  f^m^n^t^/^  »^  aoQ^oo^ 
s^erces,  or  only  hs^the  qualification  of  the  knights.   These  were  appointed  to 
try  causes  of  inferior  importance.  .  finnlly;  n  fifth  rltrm  wn^  added-byXaligulo: 

1  The  preceding  three  laws  are  mixed  up  in  all  orderB  and  reUtioDs  by  different 
writen.  The  Ux  AeUia  (the  provisionB  of  which  have  generally  been  referred  to  the 
ia  Servilia  ci  Glaacia)  has  been  ueuaUy  placed  about  B.O.  102,  and  after  the  Ux  Ser- 
nUo.  But  Mammaen  has  condudYely  shown  that  the  provisions  generally  assigned 
to  the  2ex  Servilia  belong  to  the  Ux  Acilia,  and  that  this  Ux  was  passed  in  B.o.  128-121 
(Zampt  pUoes  it  ''Bereral  years  after  the  death  of  Gracchus,"  "say  B.c.  118"), 
while  the  Ux  Servilia  of  Glaucia  was  passed  about  B.o.  111.  Zmnpt  states  that  the 
la  SaviUa  of  Cspio  shared  the  privilege  of  being  jtidices  between  the  knights  and  the 
Koatots,  and  that  it  lasted  for  about  a  year,  being  repealed  by  the  Ux  Servilia  of 
GUnda  of  B.C.  104,  which  restricted  the  privilege  once  more  to  the  knights.  This  is 
ubstantiaUy  the  position  that  Klenze  accepted  :  that  Q.  Servilins,  by  a  judiciary  law, 
puMd  in  his  conbulship,  B.O.  106,  transferred  the  judicia  to  the  Senate,  and  that 
GUoeiareyersed  this  arrangement  by  his  Ux  repetundarum,  which  was  thns  subsequent 
to  B.C.  106.  But  Mommsen  has  shown  that  this  position  is  untenable  {Zeittchrift  f&r 
AttertkwmnnMi,  1843,  p.  823).  See  Mommsen,  CorpuM  Imcripticmm  Latinarum,  i. 
49  follg. ;  Brans,  FonUs  lur.  JRom,  ArUiq.,  pp.  52  follg.,  with  the  references ;  Zumpt> 
CrminalretM  d.  Rihn,  Rep.,  !i.  2,  497,  and  ii.  1, 101-145. 
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The  number  oijudices  varied  greatly  at  different  periods.    By  the  lex 
AciHd Itepetundarum  (bx.  122)  the  Alien  Praetor  was  conunanded  to  choose 
yearly,  for  the  purposes  of  the  act,  450  judices^  and  to  swear,  when  he  an- 
nounced their  names  in  public,  that~he  had  exercised  his  best  judgment  in 
the  choice.    He  was  further  required  by  the  act  to  inscribe  all  their  names 
(with  the  name  o/itas^judes^s  father  and  tribe  and  family),  arranged  accord- 
ing to  tribes,  in  black  letters  on  a  white  table ;  and  then  to  set  forth  this  list 
in  a  position  where  it  could  be  conveniently  read  by  passers-by.    The  lex 
Uvia  appointed  600  judices;  the  lex  PlauHoy  525 ;  Cicero  mentions  850 ; 
and  under  Augustus  the  number  mounted  to  some  4000. .  Under  the  lexAcilia 
the  accuser  and  the  accused  selected  \GOjudices  from  the  450  on  the  album 
(under  certain  restrictions,  excluding  chiefly  relations  and  friends  of  either 
party,  certain  present  and  past  ofiicers  of  state,  and  others) ;  and  each  party 
chose  one-half  of  ihitjudices  offered  by  the  other,  so  that  100  formed  the 
tribunal.    The  numbers  of  the  lex  Julia  and  of  the  lex  PlctuHa  may  have 
been  similarly  chosen  for  each  particular  quastio^  but  at  a  later  period  the 
total  nimiber  of  judices  was  first  chosen,  and  the  jurors  for  the  particular 
quastianes  were  then  selected  from  the  general  list    For  each  particular 
trial  Xkat  judices  finally  selected  did  not  remain  at  the  number  fixed  by  the  lex 
Acilia.    The  lex  Pompeia  de  Vi  and  de  Ambttu  prescribed  the  selection  of 
80  judices  by  lot  from  the  available  list,  30  of  whom  might  be  rejected  by 
accuser  and  accused.    In  the  trial  of  Clodius  for  the  Bona  Dea  escapade, 
there  were  56  judices.    The  Alien  Praetor  is  charged  with  the  selection  for 
the  particular  quasHo  under  the  lex  Acilia^  but  the  City  Praetor  also  chose  on 
oath  in  a  precisely  similar  manner,  and  sometimes  the  Quasit4fr  chose  by  lot 
The  rule  seems  to  have  been  that  the  presiding  praetor  selected  an  oath. 
The  jurors  placed  on  the  Album  Judicum  were  styled  Judices  Selectu    By 
the  lex  AureHa  they  were  arranged  in  three  sections  {decuria  judicum) 
according  to  the  classes  they  were  drawn  from  ;  and  the  additional  classes 
admitted  by  Augustus  and  Caligula  formed  two  more  sections,  or  decuriee. 

Yet  not  every  person  belonging  to  the  various  classes  mentioned  was 
entitled  to  the  privilege  of  being  a  judex.  The  lexAcilia  provided  that  the 
praetor  should  not  choose  any  person  that  was  or  had  been  Tribune  of  the 
Plebeians,  Quaestor,  Triumvir  Capitalis  (superintendent  of  prisons).  Mili- 
tary Tribune  in  one  of  the  first  four  legions.  Triumvir  agris  dandis  assig- 
nandis  (land  commissioner) ;  any  person  that  was  or  had  been  a  senator,  any 
person  that  was  infamis^  any  person  that  was  under  thirty  or  over  sixty  years 
of  age,  any  person  that  did  not  reside  either  in  Rome  or  within  (a  mile  ?)  of  the 
city,  any  person  that  was  father,  brother,  or  son  of  any  of  the  above-mentioned 
magistrates,  or  of  a  senator,  or  of  an  ex-senator,  or  any  one  that  was  beyond 
seas.  Augustus  reduced  the  lower  limit  of  age  to  twenty-five ;  the  Digest 
mentions  eighteen.  There  were  also  the  usual  natural  exceptions — ^idiots, 
deaf  and  dumb  persons,  and  persons  under  puberty ;  and  the  customary 
exceptions — ^women  and  slaves.  The  praetor  had  also  the  power  of  extend- 
ing incapacity  to  other  persons. 

Whether  the  judices  in  civil  cases  were  always,  from  B.a  123  down  to 
the  time  of  Augustus,  chosen  from  the  same  varying  area  as  the  criminal 
jurors,  is  not  certainly  known.  There  are  some  grounds  for  the  opinion 
that  the  parties  might  select  as  civil  judex  a  person  not  on  the  inscribed  list 
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Ortolan,  on  the  other  hand,  maintains  that  civil  as  well  as  cnxoinaljtu&'ces 
must  be  taken  from  the  inscribed  list  It  does  not,  at  all  events,  seem  likely 
that  the  area  of  selection  of  civil  judices  was  more  limited  at  any  given  time 
than  the  area  of  selection  of  criminal  judices;  and,  if  it  hardly  seems  pro- 
bable that  in  the  earlier  part  of  this  period  the  areas  of  selection  were  con- 
terminous, they  were  certainly  contenninous  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  if  not 
in  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar. 

Fn  ^]  taV'^Sm  both  civil  and  criminal^  it  -was  a  fundamental  principle 

that  both  parties  shouId'^eelo'tLeir  y«/i5?;ir^_  "No  one,*  says  Cicero 

{^ff  CtUWsbj  43},  "  would  ouT  ancestors  suffer  to  be  a  judge,  I  do  not  say  of 

the  dignity  of  a  man,  but  not  even  of  the  smallest  money  matter,  unless  the 

opposing  parties  agreed  upon  him."    The  manner  of  choosing  a  criminal 

Judex  has  already  been  referred  to.    In  civil  causes  the  usual  course  was  for 

the  plaintiff  to  offer  the  defendant  a  judex  (judicem  ferre) ;  and  if  the  two 

parties  £iiled  to  agree,  the  selection  seems  to  have  been  determined  by  lot 

When  iht  judex  had  been  at  last  selected,  the  magistrate  formally  appointed 

him  {adiUcere  judicetfi).    The  person  chosen  was  unpaid,  and  could  not 

refuse  to  act    Certsdn  excuses  were  admissible,  but  if  an  absent  yfr^:r  failed 

to  fiunisb  a  satis&ctory  excuse,  he  was  liable  to  punishment    As  the  office 

related  to  public  law,  a  person  ^xsA^x potestc^  could  act    The  persons  excepted 

by  nature  and  by  custom,  and  the  age  oi  judices^  have  been  already  mentioned. 

Tje  civil y«flBgy,  like  the  praetor  himself,  was  not  a  trained  lawyer.     He 

has  been  coMpoied  widi  the  mudem  juiy,  T>ut  this  aualogyTifeven  more 

misleading  than  such  analogies  usually  are.     In  English  law  there  is  no 

fimctionaiy  that  fills  exactly  the  office  of  judex.    His  functions  were  in  a 

sense  unique.     He  alone,  a  single  judeXy  a  man  unacquainted  with  law,  sat 

without  the  help  of  any  superior  judge,  and  pronounced  judgment  in  the 

cause.    He  might,  indeed,  seek  or  listen  to  the  advice  of  jurisconsults  or 

others,  but  he  was  entirely  free  to  pronounce  his  own  sentence.    As  we  have 

just  seen,  the  judex  was  selected  from  the  higher  classes  of  society ;  for 

centuries,  fipom  the  order  of  senators  alone.    A  civil  cause  was  emphatically 

not  a  trial  by  one's  equals  ;  it  was  a  trial  by  the  order  of  nobility.    The  least 

inaccurate  description  of  the  position  and  function  of  a  republican  judex  is 

this :  hf^YTiT  nn  Pi^hitratnrj  g'^l'^rt**^  frAm   tTim  priifiUg<>H  nrder  (or  orders) 

exdusivelv,  to  wlin^  a  cause  was  referred  by  compulsion_of  law. 

What,  then,  were  the  checks  upon  a  reference  apparently  so*  vague  and 
daaj^Dus?  In  the  first  place,~~perhaps The  ffiSSftlftpbrtant  check  of  all  was 
the  character  of  the  judices.  Whatever  knowledge  of  law  existed,  and  the 
largest  share  of  experience  of  public  business,  would  probably  be  found  in 
the  senatorial' body.  In  the  next  place,  there  was  a  considerable  latitude  of 
choice.  Surely  among  three  hundred  of  the  leading  men  of  Rome  two 
litigants  could  find  one  man  in  whose  fairness  and  wisdom  they  might  put 
confidence.  Again,  If  9l  judex  exceeded  his  authority  under  the  reference,  his 
judgment  could  be  treated  as  absolutely  null  and  void.  And  even  if,  not 
exceeding  the  limits  of  the  reference,  the  judgment  proceeded  on  an  error  of 
lav^tijeLdeffigled  litigant  might  appeal  to  the  prsetor  when  "cxecfi^n  on  the 
judgment  was  demanded";  and^faOingthat^  he  might  obtain  the.  veto  of 
another  magistrate  or  of  a  Tribune  of  the  Plebeians.  Last  of  all,  an  action 
coold  he  brought  against  a/ydSur  for  misjudgment 
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Arhiter. — In  the  ancient  references  to  the  institution  of  judex^  the  phrase 
^^ judex  or  arbiter  "  (Judex  arbtterve)  frequently  recurs.    The  judex  and  the 
arbiter  had  preciseljr^the  same_functions».Mai:id  quite  possibly  were  chosen  in 
precisely  the  Same  way  from  the  same  class.     But  what,  if  any,  was  the 
difference   between    them  ?     7n    one   passage  {pro  Murena^    12)  Cicero 
ridicules  the  use  of  the  two  words  by  the  jurisconsults  as  if  it  were  a  purely 
verbal  distinction.     Elsewhere,^  however,  he  proceeds  to  mark  a  real  dis- 
tinction, according  to  which  the  arbitrator  or  referee  was  termed  arbiter  in 
those  cases  where  fh«^  rf  fgygnf  g  /nntamp^g^  ielemenrof  .6quiQr,'X&e"acCion 
■being  forjan'mdeterminate  sum.     But  the  basis  for  such  a  distinction  is 
insufficient    The  only  difference  that  expressly  appears  is,  that,  whereas 
there  never  was  but  one  judex  in  a  cause,  there  might  be  several  arbitri. 
The  Twelve  TablesTftentteft  the  number  three  in  cases  of  disputes  regarding 
boundaries.     Doubtless  also  arbiter  was  anciently  used  by  preference  when 
the  referee  had  some  degree  of  latitude,  and  was  not  tied  down  to  give  either 
a  definite  sum  or  nothing.    Such  would  appear  to  have  been  the  usage  in  the 
time  of  Cicero ;  but,  when  we  come  to  Gaius,  we  find  the  vfovd  judex  used 
indifferently  in  all  cases.*    There  remains,  however,  a  perplexing  question. 
One  of  the  legis  actiones^  concerning  which,  unfortunately,  we  know  nothing 
but  the  name,  was  called  Judicis  Postulaiioj  but  the  examples  that  are 


1  Cicero,  pro  Q.  Roecio  Com.,  4, 10  ;  4,  11.     Cf.  Top,  17  ;  de  Off.  3, 16-17  (66-70). 
It  is  K  judicium^  he  says,  when  the  simple  question  is  whether  the  defendant  owes  a  given 
sum  of  money ;  an  a/rbitrium^  when  it  is  alleged  that  the  defendant  owes  something 
and  it  remains  for  the  referee  to  ascertain  the  exact  amomit.     Hence,  as  he  justly 
remarks,  in  tk  judicium  the  plaintiff  gets  either  all  he  asks  or  nothing ;  in  an  arhitrium, 
the  plaintiff  may  get  less  than  he  expects  or  more.     In  the  latter  case  the  referee  is 
appointed  with  latitude,  with  no  more  precise  instruction  than  to  give  whatever  sum 
he  thinks  fair  and  just  {quantum  cequius  et  mdius,  id  dan).    The  formula  rons  thus : 
quidquid  cb  earn  rem  Nwnerium  Negidium  Aulo  Agerio  darefoteere  oportet  ex  bona  fide. 
It  is  clear  that  hy  the  time  of  Gaius  any  exdndve  use  of  arbiter  for  equitable  (borue 
fidei^  actions,  if  such  ever  existed,  had  quite  disappeared  ;  for  Gains  (iv.  47, 63,  etc.), 
speaking  of  bonce  fidei  actions,  uses  the  yrord  judex,     Cicero's  analysis  is  undoubtedly 
superficiaL    He  is  evidently  thinking  only  of  eontraots,  and  not  even  of  all  these. 
Thus,  in  an  action  on  a  delict,  the  demand  of  damages  is  necessarily  indefinite,  yet  the 
action  is  not  bonce  fideu    Again,  in  a  stipulation  to  give  an  uncertain  amount,  or  to 
do  some  act,  the  claim  for  damages  must  be  indefinite,  yet  the  action  is  itrtcU  juris. 
Thus  although  all  actions  bonce  fidei  may  have  an  indefinite  demand,  it  is  dear  that 
many  actions  .where  the  demand  is  indefinite  are  not  bonce  fidei,    A  passage  from 
Seneca  (de  BeneficHe^  8,  7)  is  quoted  by  Savigny  to  confirm  his  argument  that  b(mce 
fidei  actions  were  sent  before  an  arbiter y  while  actions  strictijufin  were  sent  before  a 
judex;  but  that  passage  seems  to  speak  of  an  action  bona  fidei  as  being  sent  before 
either  an  arbiter  or  KJudeXy  and  it  treats  the  latitude  of  the  arbiter  as  a  great  evlL 
The  result  of  the  authorities,  then,  seems  to  be,  that,  although  on  the  one  hand  there 
was  an  obvious  and  recognised  distinction  between  actions  where  the  demand  wan 
definite  or  liquidated,  and  actions  where  the  demand  was  indefinite,  and  on  the  other 
hand  between  actions  ttridijurig  and  actions  bonce  fidei,  yet  those  distinctiona  are  not 
oonterminoQS,  and  it  cannot  be  shown  that  to  either  or  both  were  the  distinot  terma 
judex  and  arbiter  specially  appropriated. 

'  The  formula  arbiiraHa  relates  to  a  different  state  of  facts. 
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given  ate  all  cases  where,  on  Cicero's  distinction,  (xrbiter  should  be  employed. 
Hov  is  it,  then,  that  in  a  judicis  pastukUio  zxl  arbiter  should  always  be 
appointed?  It  would  seem  that  the  terms,  if  not  quite  synonymous,  varied 
butsiightly.  Perhaps/c^^r  suggested  more  strongly  the  compulsory  authority 
of  the  referee,  and  arbiter  indicated  rather  the  unrestricted  range  of  his 
powets.' 

Centumviri. — The  origin  and  the  constitution  of  the  centumviral  court  are 
involved  in  obscurity.  Three  main  facts, however,  seem  to  be  established.  First. 
it  was  a,  permanent  tribunal ;  it  was  not  constituted  £QXLthe.txial.Qf  a  singje 
cause^  Again,  while  the  court  possessed  continuous  existence,  the  members 


tribes—probably  elected  by  the  assembly  of  the  tribes--rthe  plebeians  being 
tbusadmitted  to  the  exercise  of  judicial  functions.  AH  the  probabilities  favour 
a  very  ancient  origin,  but  we  have  no  definite  authority  for  placing  the  exist- 
ence of  the  court  at  an  earlier  date  than  about  the  middle  of  the  third 
centnry  before  Christ  So  doSely  was  it  identified  with  the  ancient  pro- 
cedure that,  even  when  the  legis  actiones  were  abolished  in  all  other  cases 
(save  one),  the  oldest  of  them  all,  the  scuramentum^  was  still  retained  in  the 
proceedings  before  the  praetor  as  an  indispensable  preliminary  to  a  centum- 
viral  triaL  (Gains,  iv.  31.)  As  Puchta  insists,  the  lex  ^butia  did  not 
establish  the  centumviral  court,  but  this  court  must  have  been  in  existence 
when  the  lex  j£butia  W2ts  passed.  At  a  later  period  we  are  informed  that 
Octavius  (Augustus)  transferred  to  decemviri,  from  the  ex-quaestOrs,  the 
power  of  convoking  and  presiding  over  the  centumviral  court ;  and  there  has 
been  much  speculation  as  to  the  possible  connection  of  these  decemviri  with 
^tjudices  decetmnri  mentioned  by  Livy  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century 
before  Christ  (Liv.  3,  55.)  The  history  of  their  functions  is  not  known,  but 
they  were  still  present  in  cpiut  after  the  presidency  was  assumed  by  a  praetor. 
Under  the  empire  the  centumvirs  sat  in  the  Basilica  Julia,  and  a  spear 
ihoitd)^  the  ancient  symbol  of  Quiritarian  ownership,  was  planted  before  the 
tribunal  Their  funcdgns  come  nearer  to.  thejaQdem  jury ,. system .  than_the_ 
fanc^ns  of  jhe^^to.  The  coiut  was  divided  into  four  chambers,  each  of 
which  sat  separately,  except  in  cases  of  some  importance,  when  they  were 
united— sometimes  all  together,  sometimes  in  two  sections,  apparently  ;  but 
regarding  the  relations  of  the  four  chambers  various  conjectures  have  been 
made.^    The  centumviral  court  decayed  very  slowly,  maintaining  a  lingering 

existence  down  to  the  time  of  the  Lower  Empire.' 

t  ...    .  _ . 

^  CI  Festtu,  wrh^Mr :  **ArbUtr  didtor  index,  quod  totius  rei  habeat  arbitrinm  et 
iacaltiatem." 

*  Plin.  Bpi9i,,  1, 18 ;  4,  24  ;  6,  8S.  Quint.,  /luC.  OraJt.,  12,  5,  6:  Maynz,  Cawn 
<hi  DnU  Romain,  i,  114  {Introd,,  86).  llie  ezpresnons  d^ipbex  Juditium,  dtioi,  hasta 
(QoiBt,  Imt.  Orta.,  11,  1,  78 }  5,2,  1),  and  quadrujnie»iudici'im  (Plin.,  Epii^,,  4, 24  ; 
%  SS)  have  suggested  that  in  oertahi  oaoses  the  court  sat  aonietimeB  in  two,'  BotnetiineB 
in  Unit  aeetioni,  all  hearing  tiie  osoie  together,  bat  eaoh  section  voting  separately. 

*Pamponins  (2).  1,  2,  2,  29!)  lefen  to  a  period  immediately  following  the  insti* 
tatioQ  of  the  alien  pnetordiip  (b.c.  247)  the  creation  of  deeefomri  Ikibua  judiMndi$  to 
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In  what  causes  did  the  centumviral  court  possess  an  exclusive  and 
special  jurisdiction  ?  It  would  seem  that  the  parties  were  free  to  choose 
whether  they  would  go  before  the  centumviral  court ;  but  the  question  can- 
not be  answered  satisfactorily.  We  do  not  know  whether  there  were  any 
trials  that  oould  be  held  only  before  the  centumvirs,  or  whether  all  causes 
could  be  referred  with  the  consent  of  the  parties  to  either  centumvirs  or 
judices  indifferently.    But  when  a  cause  was  pending  before  the  centumvirs, 


preside  in  the  oentumviral  court.  This  statement  at  once  reoaUs  the  JMdAce»  deeenwiri 
that  were  made  saerosanct  in  B.O.  449  (LIy.  8,  55).  Niebuhr,  zeferring  specially  to 
^be  judices,  considers  that  the  centmnvirs  are  intended,  and  removes  the  creation  of 
the  court  back  to  the  time  of  King  Serviua  ;  while  Zumpt  {U^>er  dot  CerUumvirdlr 
geriekt)  teaABJudices  deeemmri  together  (as  Puchta  affirms  must  certainly  be  done)  and 
refers  the  creation  of  the  court  to  the  Twelve  Tables,  five  members  being  chosen  from 
each  of  the  twenty-one  tribes.  It  is  possible,  of  coarse,  that  Livy  has  projected  thoee 
officers  [judices  decemviri)  a  very  long  distance  into  the  past»  and  that  they  did  not 
exist  till  a  century  or  two  later.  The  approximate  date  given  by  Pomponius  coire- 
sponds  closely  witii  the  statement  of  Festus,  that,  when  the  tribes  were  increased  to 
thirty-five  (B.a  241),  three  members  were  elected  from  each  tribe,  so  that  the  exact 
total  number  waa  105.  Again,  Ortolan,  Dean  LiddeU,.and  others,  place  the  institutioii 
of  the  centumriral  court  about  the  period  of  the  original  establishment  of  the  prstor- 
ship  (not  the  alien  pretorship)  at  a  time  when  (Livy  says)  there  were  twenty-five 
tribes  .(B.a  887-858),  so  that  four  members  from  each  tribe  would  give  the  exact 
hundred.  The  number,  however,  was  not  exact  in  later  times,  whether  originally 
exact  or  not ;  for  Varro  warns  us  to  take  the  name  centumviri  roughly,  and  Pliny 
mentions  in  his  time  180  members. 

Puchta  discusses  the  matter  at  some  length  {Ouraue,  i.  151 ;  Bk.  n.  Oeseh, 
d.  R8m.  Beckts,  sect.  49 ;  and  Oursue,  IS.  25-28 :  Bk.  m.  Oesch.  d,  RUm.  OivUr 
Processes,  sect.  153).  He  relies  little  on  Pomponius,  and  not  much  more  on  Festus  ; 
and  he  thinks  the  view  of  Zumpt  is  but  a  degree  less  probable  than  the  view  of 
Niebuhr.  Far  more  significant  is  the  connection  between  the  court  and  the  ancient 
procedure,  which  defimtely  establishes  its  existence  at  a  time  when  another  system  had 
not  yet  replaced,  or  even  taken  its  position  by  the  side  of,  the  legis  (ustio.  Tracing 
the  probable  history  of  the  centumviral  coui^,  Puchta  believes  it  to  have  been  a  late 
offidioot  from  the  evidently  older  office  of  the  decemviri  UtHnts  judieandis.  The 
decemvirs,  he  thinks,  were  created  by  King  Servius,  to  take  cognisance  of  causes 
involving  the  eajwt  of  citizens  or  the  portion  of  their  possessions  taken  into  account 
in  fixing  their  property  qualification  (that  is  to  say,  the  property  they  held  in  quiritarian 
ownership) — ^matters  of  deep  and  immediate  public  interest,  which,  in  so  far  as  they 
existed  (caput  and  inheritances  only),  had  theretofore  been  dealt  with  by  the  pontiffs 
and  the  oomt^  euriata,  whose  attention  was  now  confined  to  non-contentious  cases  of 
that  kind  (adrogation  and  wiUs).  For  this  court  the  sign  of  the  hasta  {siffnum 
guoddam  justi  dominU :  G.  iv.  16)  was  set  up,  as  the  symbol  of  public  duties. 
After  a  time  the  centumviral  court  was  established,  taking  over  from  the  deoem- 
viral  court  all  the  property  causes,  and  leaving  to  it  only  the  causes  touching  the 
caput  (Cficpro  Ccee.,  88 ;  Orat.  pro  Domo,  29).  Finally  the  political  significance  cyf  the 
hasta,  which  gave  rise  to  the  contrast  oi  judicium  privatum  and  judicium  centumvirale, 
was  lost  sight  of ;  after  the  lex  JSbuiUa  property  cases  of  all  sorts  could  come  before 
judices  privqti,  the  centumvirales  causoi  themselves  were  conoelved  only  from  the  point 
of  view  of  private  law,  and  the  activity  of  the  centumvirs  became  gradually  limited  to 
dases  of  inheritance. 
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there  could  not  be  carried  before  ^  judex  any  subordinate  question  capable 
of  decision  in  the  centumviral  triaL  Justinian  in  this  way  explains  the  rule 
that,  pending  a  fetiiio  hereditatis^  no  dispute  involving  the  same  question 
could  be  entered  before  9l  judex.  For,  says  he,  the  greatness  and  authority 
of  the  centumviral  tribunal  did  not  suffer  the  question  of  inheritance  to  be 
decided  by  any  less  authority  than  themselves.    (C  3,  31,  12.) 

From  the  circumstance  that  Cicero  enumerates  in  great  detail  the  kind  of 
causes  referred  to  the  centumvirs,  it  may  be  inferred  that  some  preference  at 
ieast  was  shown  for  that  tribunal  The  list  that  he  gives  ^  includes  causes 
that  M  under  four  heads  :  (i)  di^put^a  ^  to  Quirj^arian  9^vn<*rahip,  jnHnrf. 
ing  therein  servitudes ;  (2)  wills ;  (3)  intestate  succession  {agnatio^  gentiiitas) ; 
(4)  /|tfefe^and  questions  of  status  (as  freedom^  cTtizenship,  etc.).  These  cover 
nearly  the  whole  civil  law,  only  three  topics  being  omitted :  contracts  (except 
so  far  as  nexi  may  relate  to  this  subject),  delicts,  and  questions  of  possession 
as  contrasted  with  ownership.  Besides,  Cicero's  list  is  professedly  incom- 
plete. Whether  the  centumviral  court  also  possessed  a  certain  crinunal 
jurisdiction  has  been  disputed.  Towards  the  time  of  Gaius  it  seems  to  have 
sat  only  to  try  questions  of  inheritance. 

Recuperatores. — ^While  there  could  be  only  ontjudex^  and  there  might  be 
several  arbitrij  there  were  always  several  recuperatores^ — at  Rome,  three  or 
even  five.  The  recuperatares  need  not  be  senators,  nor~need  they  be  drawn 
from  the  album  judicum;  persons  that  ^^rp**"ficl^2. J^^^*l.  r^iirt^  casu^. 
passers-by,  or  any_citizens  indiscrimipatelyj^  might  be  taken, fcr.  the  purpose. 
TTiCyxiffciscd  the^same  functio|is  as  the  judexy  but,  beyond  the  fact  that 
they  were  employed  in  causes  requiring  speedy  decision^  we^^  not  Iqiow  jfo 
w^^  pgrtjf^j]pT-  rlaQ«5P«s  nf  ra^iggs  (if  any)  they  were  limited. 

In  the  beginning  recuperatores  are  supposed  to- have  been  employed  only 
in  causes  wherein  aliens  were  parties.  Festus  quotes  the  authority  of  the 
jurisconsult  i£lius  Gallus  for  the  statement  that  reciperatores  (recoverers) 
constituted  the  court  or  commission  appointed  under  treaty  between  Rome 
and  foreign  kings,  nations,  and  cities,  for  the  decision  of  disputes  between 
citizens  of  Rome  and  such  other  sovereign  powers.'  This  agrees  with  the 
later  circumstance  that  the  provincial  judices  were  designated,  noijudices^ 
but  recuperat&res.  Upon  this  basis  has  arisen  the  belief  that  the  recuperq^_ 
tores  w$3»-Bt  fifol-thp. .arbitrators  appointed  for  aliens*— a  scratch  court,  in 
anticipation  of  the  organisation  developed  under  the  alien  praetor.  In 
process  of  time  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  would  naturally  be  extended  to 
Roman  citizens,  as  it  certainly  did  extend  in  the  time  of  Cicero 

III.  PLACES  AND  TIMES  OF  JUDICIAL  PROCEEDINGS. 

In  Rome  the  magistrates  sat  in  the  Forum  or  Cormtiumy  on  their  curule 
chairs,  the  lower  magistrates  on  lower  seats  (jsubsellid).    In  the  provinces, 

^  Cioero^  de  OraLt  1,  88  :  ..."  in  cauds  centumviralibus,  in  quibus  usuoapioniim, 
tntdanzm,  gentilitatom,  agnattonmn,  alluvionum*  oircmnluvionum,  nexonim,  man- 
dpionnn,  parietum,  luminum,  stilllcidiortim,  teBtamentorum  ruptorum  et  ratorum, 
cetefannnqiie  lenxm  ummnerabilinm  jura  versentur." 

*Compavo  the  PlthUeUum  {Lex  Antonio)  de  Tennembti*,  i,  Mommfien,  Corp, 
Imkt.  JdU,^  L  114 ;  or  Brans,  Fcwtet  lur*  Bom,  ArUiq,,  86. 
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the  president  imitated  the  form  at  Rome,  and  sat  in'  his  court  on  a  curule 
chair.  Later  on,  the  courts  came  to  be  held  in  the  Basilicas,  which  after- 
wards formed  the  model  of  many  Christian  churches.  (Paul,  Sent.  4,  6, 2.) 
Causes  also  were  heard  in  closed  buildings,  called  secretaria  or  auditoria. 
The  proceedings  were,  however,  conducted  with  open  doors  (C.  Th.  i,  16, 9) ; 
and  the  practice  of  setting  up  a  screen  before  the  judge  was  severely  repro- 
bated in  a  constitution  of  Constantine.    (C.  Th.  i,  16,  7.) 

^cienUy^^jhe  calendar  was  in  the  hands  of  the  pontiffs  and  patricians, 
and  great  mystery  surrounded  the  determination  oFlhe  days  on  whicE  it 
was .  jiawlul  for  "tEe"  magistrates  to  sit ;  and  it  was  a  turning-point  in  the 
development  of  Roman  Lavyj_wHeri"  Qabbut  bIc.  304)  Cn.  Flavius,  a  "clerk"  of 
Appiusjriaudius  Caecus,  wrote  out  a  caleridafj'and^published  the  forms  of 
legal  procedure.  Days  on  which  it  was  lawful  for  the  praetor  to  exercise  his 
gehef aTpo^fS" Were  calledySw//.  Days  on  which  he  could  not  pronounce 
any  of  the  words,  "2?^?,  Dico^  Addico^*  were  called  nefasH,  There  were 
forty  dies  fasti  and  sixty  dies  nefasti  in  the  year.  The  other  portion  of  the 
year  was  partially  open  to  legal  proceedings.  On  dies  comitiales — ^that  is, 
days  when  the  people  could  meet  for  legislative  purposes  or  elections — ^the 
prsetor  could  act  if  the  popular  assembly  was  not  sitting.  Of  these  days 
there  were  190.  On  certain  other  days — endotercisi  or  inter dsi — it  was  an 
impiety  to  perform  any  of  the  ceremonies  of  the  legis  actiones  before  the  rex 
sacrijiculus  came  down  in  the  morning  to  sacrifice  a  victim,  and  in  the 
evening  of  the  same  day ;  but  the  intermediate  period  might  be  devoted  to 
legal  business.  * 

The  proceedings  before  judices  were  not  affected  by  the  dies  nefasti. 
'Wi^  judex  did  not  represent  the  Roman  people — he  was  simply  a  private 
citizen  appointed  by  authority  to  pronounce  a  decision  in  a  private  quarrel ; 
and  it  was  not  necessary  that  he  should  be  fettered  by  the  rules  that  limited 
or  hampered  the  transaction  of  state  affairs.  Here,  again,  is  an  indication 
of  the  broad  difference  between  7W  2Lnd.  judicium^  between  the  interposition 
of  the  state  and  the  conduct  of  merely  private  affairs.  TYie  judex  might  sit 
on  dies  nefasti^  but  he  abstained  from  sitting  on  holidays  (Jeriae),  These 
were  of  two  kinds — occasional  and  periodical.  Occasional  holidays 
{repentinae  feriae)  were  fixed  by  the  magistrates  on  account  of  some  occa- 
sion of  public  rejoicing  or  sorrow.  In  later  times  these  days  were  called 
imperiales,  (C.  3,  12,  4.)  Periodical  {solemnes)  holidays  varied  at  different 
times.  The  last  day  of  December  and  the  3d  of  January  were  public  holi- 
days. (D.  2,  12,  5  ;  D.  50,  16,  233,  I.)  The  time  of  sowing  and  harvest 
also  was  kept  free  from  litigation  in  periods  varying  according  to  the  custom 
of  the  province.    (D.  2,  12^4.) 

The  distinction  between  the  times  lawful  for  the  acts  of  the  magistrate 
and  the  trial  of  causes  \^oxt  judices  existed  down  to  Marcus  Aurelius.  He 
allowed  230  days  to  litigation,  whether  before  2iprcstor  or  2LJudex<t  hence  called 
diesjuridici  or  dies  judiciarii.  The  rest  of  the  year  was  open  to  litigation 
with  the  consent  of  the  parties.  (D.  2,  12,  i,  i  ;  D.  2,  12,  6.)  A  constitu- 
tion, of  date  A.D.  389,  by  Valentinian,  Theodosius,  and  Arcadius,  begins  by 
stating  that  all  the  year  is  dies  juridici^  but  a  vacation  of  two  months  was 
allowed  for  harvest ;  also  every  Sunday,  the  usual  holidays  in  January,  the 
anniversary  of  the  origin  of  Rome  and  Constantinople,  a  fortnight  at  Easter, 
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the  axmiversaiy  of  the  birth  of  Christ,  and  the  Epiphany,  were  kept  free 
from  kgsl  business.  (C.  3,  12,  7.)  In  A.D.  392  Easter  was  made  a  general 
holiday.    (C.  3,  12,  8.) 

IV.  THE  JURISCONSULTS. 

Jurisconsulti^  JureconsuUi^  Jurisperiii^  JurisprudenUs^  etc. — ypdl  the 
time  of  Diocletian,  the  administration  of  law  wa^not,^on@ded  to  professional 
lawyera^'lt  was  regarded  as  a  publi^>offite  that  each  ptizen  might  be  called 
upon  to  under^e.  The  praetor,  ^asj'generally  speaking,  more  of  a  states- 
man than  a  jurist,  a^pcditician  oh  his  way  to  the  consulship ;  not,  as  with  us, 
a  middle-aged  lawyer  retiring  from,  active  practice  to  exercise  judicial 
functions.  Thitjudex^  similarly,  was  a  man  of  respectable  social  standing, 
and  presumably  of  intelligence  and  probity,  with  more  or  less  experience  of 
the  world  ;  not  necessarily  a  man  of  any  legal  knowledge.  In  process  of 
timf!,  hnwftygr,  frci^  g^w  "P  ^"  R^PO^  A-Clflss  of  men  that  made  it  their 
business^to.know^  th«'laiE.a£id..tp  communicate  their  Information  to  such  99 
sought  it.  Hence  a  strange  result  The  men  that  knew  the  law  had  no. 
dir^tj^fticipation  in  the  administration  of  justice  ;  the  men  that  adminis- 
tered  justiceiaid  not  farow  law. 

Pproponius  states  that  the  custody  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  the  knowledge 
of  the  forms  of  procedure,  and  the  right  of  interpreting  the  law  belonged  in 
early  times  to  the  College  of  Pontiffs,  who  were  then  patrician  officers.  He 
further  informs  us  that  this  ei^dusive  knowledge  of  the  practical  working  of 
the  law  was  maintained  for  a  century  and  a  half  after  the  publication  of  the 
Twelve  Tables.  The  first  person  that  publicly  professed  to  give  information 
on  points  of  law  is  said  to  have  been  Tiberius  Coruncanius,  the  first  plebeian 
Pontifex  Maximus,  consul  in  B.C  280.  During  the  two  following  centuries, 
however,  the  task  of  answering  questions  of  law  seems  to  have  fiillen  chiefly 
on  aged  patricians  that  had  held  high  public  office ;  but  from  about  a 
century  before  Christ  the  existence  of  _a.£lass.QLEro^'sssional  jurisconsults 
may  be  dated.  ~  Any  6ne~tliat  had  confidence  in  his  own  knowledge  gave 
l^al  advice  to  such  persons  ^  had  confidence  enough  in  him  to  become  his 
clients.  During  the  republic  it  was  entirely  voluntary  for  a  magistrate  to 
accept,  or  for  any  one  to  submit  to  him,  advice  on  points  of  law.  Neverthe- 
less, the  ignorance  of  the  praetor  and  of  the  judices  naturally  made  them 
welcome  the  assistance  that  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  jurisconsults  to  offer. 
In  the  first  instance^  ^he  ^uthnri^  nf  the  opinions,  of  individual  jurisconsults 
vaneil  with  thej^ublic  egtMnation  of  their  answers  and  of  their  writings.  But 
Augustus,  with  j^jyi<*w  tn  ini^oncit  »h^  oi^thft^ty  qf  juristic  opinions  (aiid  to 
have  effective  control  over  t^ift  pr/^fay<fTon)t  ftStahll'rV'^  ^  privileged  class  of 
authorised  jurisconsults^  to  whos.e.declsiQns.special  weight  should  attach. 

The  earliest  collection  of  Roman  laws,  the  Jus  Papirianutn  of  the  regal 
period,  has  already  been  referred  to.  It  was  not  till_6.C.  jp4  that  the  fiill 
knowledge  of  the  law  was  wrested  from  the  patricians.  In  that  year  Cneius 
flanusi  t£e  son  of  a  freedmah,  ahdT>y  profession  (not  a  jurist,  but)  a  public 
scrivener  and  notary,  who  had  been  employed  as  agent  by  Appius  Claudius 
in  that  statesman's  attempt  to  increase  the  political  influence  of  the  freed- 
men,  obtained  possession  both  of  the  various  forms  proper  for  the  different 
Idnds  of  process  and  of  the  lawful  times  of  legal  proceedings,  and  published 
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the  whole  of  the  sacred  information.  Flavjus's  calendar  and  list  of  technical 
forms  was  known  as  yus  Fiavianum,  To  Appius  Claudius  himself  (censor, 
B.C.  307)  is  attributed  a  work  De  UsurpationibuSy  now  lost    A  century  later, 

_about  B.C  200,  Sextus  iElius  Paetus  Catus  (curule  aedile,  B.C.  200 ;  consul, 
B.C.  198)  wrote  a  work  in  three  parts  (hence  called  Tripertita)  contaiaing 
^e  Twelve  Tables,  the  interpretation  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  and  the^/^gy" 

^acHonel.  This  was  designated  Jus  JElUanum,  The  jurisconsults  of  the 
century  following  are  now  represented  by  only  a  few  legal  opinions  and 
scraps  of  writings,  or  mere  references  to  such.  M.  Porcius  Cato — either 
the  censor  (B.a  234-149),  or  his  son  Licinianus  (died  about  B.C.  152),  both 
of  whom  bore  a  high  reputation — and  MJuniusJBrutus^  ^bout  the  middle 
of  the.  ifficond  cejUury  B.c)  wrote  commentaries  on  the  civil  law.  Fabius 
Pictor,  a  younger  contemporary  of  Cato,  set  forth  the  Jus  Pontificiumj  M. 
Manilius  (consul,  6.C.  149)  treated  of  Actions ;  C.  Sempronius  Tuditanus 
(consul,  B.C.  129)  dealt  at  some  length  with  the  subject  of  Magistrates ; 
and  M.  Junius  Gracchanus,  who  derived  his  cognomen  from  his  friendship 
with  the  famous  tribune  of  the  plebeians,' C.  Sempronius  Gracchus,  wrote  on 
Roman  constitutional  and  social  history.  Such  men  as  these  may  be  con- 
sidered to  have  prepared  for  and  to  have  ushered  in  the  golden  age  of  legal 
study.  Q.  Mucins  Scsevola  the  pontifex  (consul,  B.C.  95 ;  died,  B.a  82), 
whom  Cicero,  his  pupil,  declares  to  have  been  the  most  eloquent  of  jurists, 
and  the  most  learned  jurist  among  orators,  is  regarded  as  the  first  to  have 
published  a  complete  system  of  the  civil  law.  This  work  was  arranged  in 
eighteen  books.  He  is  the  most  ancient  lawyer  whose  writings  have  fur- 
nished extracts  to  the  compilers  of  the  Digest.  Another  pupil  of  his,  C. 
Aquillius  Gallus,  Cicero's  colleague  in  the  praetorship  (B.a  66),  and  a  jurist 
of  much  consideration,  was  the  instructor  of  Servius  Sulpicius.  L.  Cincius 
(of  the  age  of  Cicero)  wrote  on  the  Calendar,  the  comitiay  the  power  of  the 
consuls,  the  ofiice  of  jurisconsult,  and  war  (six  books  at  least) ;  and  he  com- 
piled a  glossary  of  ancient  words.  Servius  Sulpicius  Rufiis  (consul,  &C.  51), 
the  pupil  of  Aquillius  Gallus,  and  one  of  the  best  orators  as  well  as  one  of 
the  best  jurists  of  the  age,  wrote  a  large  number  of  legal  works,  including  a 
commentary  on  the  edicts  of  the  praetors.  He,  too,  handed  on  the  torch  to 
distinguished  pupils,  chief  of  whom  were  Aulus  Ofilius  and  Alfenus  Varus. 
The  latter  produced  a  very  extensive  and  important  book  called  Digesta, 
Ofilius,  besides  imitating  his  master  in  writing  on  the  praetorian  edicts,  was 
the  teacher  both  of  Capito  and  of  Labeo.  And  C.  Trebatius  Testa,  a  tpisted 
adviser  of  Augustus,  who  composed  nine  or  ten  books  de  Religiombus  and 
several  de  Jure  Civiliy  was  also  the  teacher  of  Labeo.^ 

Functions  of  Jurisconsult — The  functions  of  a  jurisconsult  are  summed 
up  by  Cicero  {fie  Orat^  i,  48;  pro  Mur.^  9)  in  four  words — respondere^  cavere^ 
agercy  scribere.  He  was  said  respondere^  when  he  stated  the  opinion  he  had 
formed  on  the  facts  of  the  case  as  submitted  to  him.  This  he  would  deliver 
to  the  client  (at  a  later  period,  sealed  with  his  seal,  indicating  imperial 
authorisation),  and  the  client  would  place  it  before  the  judex  in  his  own 


'  For  the  fragments  of  the  B^pablican  jurisconsults,  see  Huschke's  luriaprudetUuB 
ArUekutm,  qua  wpenunt,  pp.  1*44. 
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viitmg  or  with  his  own  attestation.^  Cctuere  is  to  point  out  all  the  steps 
necessary  for  the  enforcement  or  protection  of  the  client's  rights,  and  parti- 
cularly the  l^al  forms  to  be  observed.  Agere  is  to  appear  before  the 
magistrate  or  the  judeXy  and  there  give  counsel  in  support  of  the  client's 
interests.  Scribere  is  to  draw  up  legal  instruments  generally  ;  it  may  also 
be  stretched  to  include  the  composition  of  treatises  on  law. 

Jlie  Roman  law-student  picked  up  his  knowledge  of  law  chiefly  in 
the  chambers  of  a  jurist.  It  was  always  considered  honourable,  Cicero 
tells  us,  to  impart  instruction  in  the  civil  law,  and  the  chambers  of 
eminent  jurists  were  filled  with  pupils.  Cicero  himself  frequented  the 
auditorium  first  of  Q.  Mucius  the  augur  and  afterwards  of  his  still  more  dis- 
tinguished relative,  Q.  Mucius  the  pontifex.  Servius  Sulpicius  was  similarly 
trained  by  Lucilius  and  Aquillius.  Three  stages  of  legal  education  are 
denoted  in  the  Digest  by  the  words  instituerey  audire,  instruere — to  lay  the 
foundation  of  professional  knowledge,  to  listen  to  the  eminent  jurist  deliver- 
ing his  views  in  consultation,  and  to  build  up  and  complete  one's  profes- 
sional acquirements.  An  advanced  pupil  was  called  the  jurist's  studiosus; 
a  term  probably  implying  that  the  pupil,  although  still  attending  in  the 
jurist's  chambers,  was  capable  of  doing  business  on  his  own  account.  Mr 
Poste  thinks  that,  tmder  the  empire^  ^  probably  every  lawyer  was  called  a 
juris  studiosus  until  by  imperial  diploma  he  had  received  the/i^  respondendi 
which  made  him  ^  juris  auctorJ*    (Poste  ^  GaiuSy  p.  147,  2d  ed.) 

From  the  manner  wherein  the  jurisconsults  modified  the  law,  it  is 
extremely  difiBcult  to  specify  the  changes  that  ought  to  be  ascribed  to  them. 
It  is  probably  to  them,  however,  that  is  due  the  extension  oiglans  (an  acorn) 
to  every  kind  of  fruit,  and  tignum  (timber)  to  every  kind  of  building 
material  Their  infiuence  was  also  felt  in  forms  of  conveyancing.  Of  these 
the  most  generally  useful  was  the  fictitious  suit  {fn  jure  cessto\  which, 
although  resorted  to  long  before  the  existence  of  jurisconsults  as  a  profes- 
sional dass,  was  doubtless  largely  extended  by  them.  It  was  by  their 
ingenuity,  as  Cicero  complains,  that  women  were  enabled  to  nominate  their 
own  tutores.  The  great  bulk  of  Roman  law,  and  all  that  is  most  valuable 
injt,.  is  dufi  tQjhe  acSvlty  Of  the  jUtfSconsuTts,  down  ttr the  cud  erf  the  aeCTind 
centory  of  theChristiaire7a":'ir'gIance"at  the  TaHfe  of  Statutes'ahd  Cbnsti- 
tuSras  shows]how  small  iwliis  the  aflaount  contributed  by  direct  legisTation. 

V.  THE  CRIMINAL  COURTS  OF  THE  REPUBLIC. 

The  Camitia.— In  theory  tfie^  supreme  jurisdiction  in  criminaljca^es 
always  rested  with  thg  jtfoiJc  in  their  assemhlieis ;~  aIthoughTn_fact  it  began 
^f  an  6axljCjiat§l..t^Wddfi£3ted  to  commissions.  The  cognisable  offences 
were  at  no  period  formally  set  forth  in  theJaws,.  but  were  chiefly  deternimed 
and  dftfinc4.by  custom,  and  by  the  public  opinion  of  the  time.* '  The  preajd.- 
ing  magistaate  was  the  prosecutor.  He  had  previously  giveii  formal  notice, 
at  a  public  meetmg,  that  he  intended  to  summon  the  comitia  on  a  particular 

^  D.,  1,  %  47.  Bat  jurists  were  also  consulted  on  all  sorts  of  business  matters 
ootnde  the  sphere  of  litigation.  Cioero  spedfiee  the  marriage  of  a  daughter,  the  pur- 
dttse  of  an  estate,  and  the  coltiyatioa  of  a  field.     (i>e  OtqX,^  8,  88.) 
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day  for  the  impeachment  of  the  accused  (diem  dicere  alicui)^  who  was  thrown 
into  prison  till  the  day  of  trial,  unless  he  found  sureties  for  his  due  appear- 
ance. On  the  day  9f  ^ial^  thejaagistrate  preferred  the  charge,  and  supported 
it  by  evidence  {anguistiio);  aftcr^whicfi"  he  laid  "before  "the  comitia  a  bill 
embb3ying  the^penalHestrfe  proposed  to  inilict  on  the  accused.  "This  bilTThe 
comitia  dealt  with^  accepted  or  rejected,  in  the  usual  manner.  They  might 
act  m*  precise  accordance  with  a  clear  provision  of  the  law,  or  they  might 
adapra  provlSioii'  oTsbihe  "eiSstifig' law  to  the  more  or  less  similar  circum- 
stances of  the  particular  case,  or  they  might  ground  their  decision  on  some 
previous  decisions  in  similar  cases  not  embodied  in  any  law  ;  or  they  might 
bfL43iided_io  their  judgment  merely  by  tfa_e  general  feeling  ot  the  time^ 
in  re^ayd-tO-the  particular  offence.  The  criminal  legislation  of  the  period 
was  by  no  means  extensive.  ^ 

Special  Commissions  {Qucestiones), — In  the  history  of  the  kings  there  is 
mention  of  Duumviriy  to  whom  TuUus  Hostilius  delegated  the  trial  of  Hora- 
tius  ;  and  to  the  same  early  period  belong  the  Qucestores  Parricidii  for  the 
trial  of  capital  cases.  Owing  presumably  to  the  difficulty  of  properly  conduct- 
ing complicated  cases  before  a  court  so  Ihtle  fitted  for  exhaustive  investiga- 
tion and  patient  discrimination  of  evidence,  and  probably  under  the  infiuence 
of  the  senate,  therg^sw^up^Ll^JE^^  early  Republic, .a  similar^  practice  of  dele.- 
gatifigjheju^cial  powcr^of  \}^ejcomitia  in  particular  criminal_cases  to  oneor 
two  persons  called  Quasitores  or  j2*^^^''^''^iL^vestigators,  or  Triers). 
These  were  special  commissioners,  who  sat  as  judges  to  investigate  the 
£acts  of  the  particular  cases  referred  to  them.  They  were  no  doubt  elected 
by  the  comitia^  although  the  senate,  in  matters  within  its  jurisdiction,  also 
usually  appointed  a  senator  as  a  Quaestor.  The  Quaestor  was  .always  assisted 
by  a  jury  or  body  of  assessors  (consilium).  These  were  "cRosen  exclusTvely 
from  the~senatofs7  unfiT'Che  passing  of  the  lex  Sempronia  (ac.  123),  after 
which  the  area  of  selection  varied  considerably  (see  page  45).  Tlie  opinion 
of  a  majority  of  the  jury  decided  the  verdict  of  the  court,  which,  whether  in 
accordance  with  the  opmlon  of  the  judge  or  otherwise,  was*  final.  The  first 
special  commission  recorded  under  the  Republic  belongs  to  the  year  B.C.  413, 
on  which  occasion  the  comitia  tributa^  at  the  instance  of  the  senate,  and  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  comitia  centuriata^  appointed  the  consuls  as  Quces- 
tores  to  inquire  into  the  murder  of  M.  Postumius,  a  tribune  of  the  soldiers 
with  consular  power.^  The  plan  seems  to  have  worked  successfully  ;  and  it 
was  an  easy  transition,  first  firom  a  commission  for  a  particular  case  to 
a  commission  for  all  cases  of  the  same  kind  awaiting  trial  at  the  same  time, 
and  next  to  a  permanent  tribunal  for  the  trial  of  all  cases  of  a  particular 
nature. 

Standing  Commissions  (Q^cestiones  Perpetuce). — The  Qjuasti0i£S~JB£r'^ 
pjlkas^vexG^  j)ermanfinL>Qr_£janding  Commissions *-for  the^'SaLjjf- par- 
ticular r1  a s^fiLli>f  Pflggofig-.    The  first  of  these  courts  was  instituted  by  the 

^  '*  Seufttusoonsultom  factum  est  at  de  qasestione  PostamiaDe  ctBdis  tribuni 
primo  qiioque  tempore  ad  plebem  ferrent  plebesque  prseficeret  qusBstioni  quern  vellet. 
A  plebe  oonsenBU  populi  consulibus  negotiom  mandator."     (Liv.  iv.  51.) 

^  They  were  demgnated  perpetucB  in  opposition  to  the  special  commiBaionn.  Per* 
pdiUJB,  as  in  the  expression  edictum  perpetuwiHf  means  simply  lasting  through  the  yealt 
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Ux  Calpunda^  B.a  149,  for  the  trial  of  persons  charged  with  malversation  in 
tbe  provinces  {repetttfula)}    The  next  was  the  court  that  took  cognisance  of 
bribery  at  elections  {am6itus\  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  created  by  the 
UxMariOy  ac.  119.*    The  impairment  or  degradation  of  the  dignity  ojf  the 
Roman  people,  or  of  such  persons  as  they  invested  with  authority  (majestas) 
does  not  appear  as  a  crime  in  enactments  earlier  than  the  lex  Afpukia^ 
about  ac  loa'    There  existed  in  B.c.  90  (although  the  date  of  institution  is 
unknown)  a  court  for  cases  of  embezzlement  of  public  property  {feculaius)* 
More  courts  were  created  by  leges  Comelice  of  Sulla,  B.C  81 :  for  vis  (forcible 
obstruction  of  the  administrative  authorities  or  officers) ; '  for  parrictdium 
(murderX*  and  incendium  (arson),^  by  Ux  Cornelia  de  sicariis  et  veneficiisj 
and  for  falsum  (forgery,  including  coinage  of  base  money  and  bribed 
evidence).*    These  were  the  most  important  of  the  standing  commissions. 
The  l^slation  of  Sulla  confirmed  and  expanded  the  growing  systematisa- 
tion  of  the  criminal  law,  and  drew  within  the  cognisance  of  these  specialised 
tribunals  very  nearly  the  whole  of  the  ordinary  criminal  business  of  the 
state.    Each  court  was  established  by  a  law,  which  defined  the  crime  and 
the  punishment  of  persons  that  should  £all  under  its  jurisdiction,  and  regu- 
lated its  constitution  and  procedure.    The  theoretical  supremacy  of  the 
cowdHa  remained  \  and  the  comitia  continued  directly  to  exercise  thejr 
jtididul  power  in  all  cases  not  provided  for  by  a  standing  conmiission — 
for  instance^  m  cases  of  perduellio  (high  treason),  which  were  always  tried 

of  office  of  the  presiding  magiBtrate,  the  principle  of  the  tribunal  alone  being  "per- 
petoaJ,**  or  establiahed  for  an  indefinite  period. 

^  The  laws  de  repetundia  were :  (1)  lex  Oalpumia,  b.o.  149 ;  (2)  lex  Junia, 
between  149  and  122,  about  184 ;  (8)  lex  AcUia,  about  122 ;  (4)  lex  ServUia  of 
Ghnicia,  about  111 ;  (5)  lex  ComeUa  of  Sulla,  81 ;  (6)  lex  Julia  of  Ctesar,  59. 

*  The  laws  de  ambUu  were :  (1)  lex  Oorndia  Baebia,  b.o.  181  ;  (2)  lex  Comdia 
/Una,  159;  (8)  Ux  Maria,  119;  (4)  lex  Fdbia;  (5)  lex  AcUia  Oalpumia,  67; 
(6)  lex  TOUa,  63;  (T)  lex  Lieinia,  55;  (8)  lex  Pmnpeia,  62;  (9)  Ux  JuUa  of 
AngnrtoB^  18.  As  earj^  as  B.O.  482  a  pleUscitum  had  been  pasKd  forbidding 
<imdSdatflo  to  wear  aconspicnons  dreas :  and  the  Ux  PoeteUa,  B.C.  868,  diaoountenanced 
oceaive  zeal  in  caavassing. 

*  Hie  laws  de-majeMtate  were :  (1)  Ux  AppuUia,  B.O.  102  or  100 ;  (2)  Ux  Varia, 
9i',  (Z)  Ux  ComeUa,  81 ;  (4)  lex  Julia  of  Cesar,  which  was  revived  and  oppressively 
ertended  under  the  empire. 

*  The  law  establiBhing  this  court  remained  valid  till  the  lex  Julia  (of  Caesar  or 
AitgQstDS).  The  Ux  Julia  included  eaerHegium  (stealing  or  injuring  religious 
property)  and  the  crimen  depecuniie  renduit, 

^  The  laws  de  vi  were  :  (1)  Ux  PlauHa,  B.O.  89  ;  (2)  Ux  Comdia,  SI,  establishing 
tbe  Quaulio  Perpetua  de  vi;  (8)  Ux  Lutatia,  78,  supplementary  to  Ux  Pla/utia; 
14)  lex  Pompeia,  52  (temporary,  with  special  reference  to  the  murder  of  Clodius  and 
the  sabsequent  disturbances) ;  (6)  Ux  Julia  (of  Caasar),  46,  superseding  previous  laws. 
B7  the  last,  or  by  Uge$  JulioB  of  Augustus,  vie  puUica  and  via  privata  are  pointedly 
(SrtiDgnidMd. 

*  Somewhat  modified  by  the  Ux  Pompeia  de  Pa/rrieidiiB,  b.o.  55. 

'  When  connected  with  a  riot»  ineendium  also  fell  under  the  Ux  Pompeia  de  vi  and 
ibtUtJuUadevi. 

*  The  penalty  of  all  the  Cornelian  laws  was  exOe  {aqucB  et  ignU  interdieUo). 
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before  the  comitiOy  or  before  special  commissioners,  when  not  included 
under  majestas  or  vis.  The  senate  possessed  no  criminal  jurisdiction  over  citi- 
zens, although  it  regularly  tried  state  crimes  committed  by  the  allies,  and  had 
always  assumed  the  unconstitutional  right  of  initiative  in  cases  of  exceptional 
emergency.  Unimportant  crimes  were  dealt  with  by  the  magistrates  pos- 
sessing imperiunty  and  punished  by  imprisonment,  fine,  or  even  flogging. 

The  presiding  judge  of  the  standing  commissions  was  not  elected  directly 
by  the  camiiia;  he  was  either  one  of  the  praetors  or  a  special  Judex  Quas- 
tioniSy  and  the  praetor  was  nominated  by  the  law  creating  the  particular  court 
By  the  lex  Calpurmoy  for  instance,  and  again  by  the  lexAcilia^  the  presidency 
of  the  court  de  repetundis  was  naturally  conferred  on  the  alien  praetor.    But 
the  great  increase  of  civil  business  soon  gave  full  occupation  to  both  the 
alien  and  the  city  praetor,  and  the  remaining  four  praetors,  instead  of  pro- 
ceeding to  their  several  provinces  on  election,  were  detained  for  a  year  at 
home  to  preside  in  the  criminal  courts.    Sulla  increased  the  courts  to  eight 
or  nine,  and  the  praetors  to  eight,  six  of  whom  were  now  free  to  preside  at 
criminal  trials.    They  distributed  the  courts  among  them  by  lot    For  each  of 
the  courts  not  provided  with  a  praetor  as  president,  a  supplementary  judge, 
called  judex  qucestioniSy  was  appointed.     Concerning  the  judex  qucesttanis 
little  is  known.     He  sat  for  the  praetor,  with  equal  authority,  as  president  of 
a  criminal  commission.    Unlike  the  praetor,  he  was  required  to  take  an  oath 
on  assuming  office.    How  he  was  appointed,  whether  by  the  comitia  or  by  the 
praetor,  or  by  the  special  law  of  the  court,  is  not  known ;  neither  can  we  tell 
whether  he  was  appointed  for  some  department  of  the  work  of  the  court,  or  for 
the  particular  occasion,  or  as  a  permanent  deputy.   Two  commissions  were  not 
given  to  one  person ;  and,  while  there  were  fewer  spare  praetors  than  there  were 
criminal  courts,  the  most  obvious  way  of  supplying  presidents  was  to  appoint 
a  judex  quasUonis  for  each  judgeless  commission.     The  necessity  for  the 
continuance  of  this  appointment  was  finally  obviated  by  the  great  increase 
of  praetors  under  Julius  Caesar  and  Augustus.      The  presiding  judge  was 
charged  solely  with  the  administration  of  the  provisions  of  the  law  govern- 
ing his  particular  court      He  had  no  voice  in  the  decision,  which  was 
wholly  a  matter  for  the  jury.    But  an  unfair  judge  might  indirectly  sway  the 
trial,  by  urging  embarrassing  technicalities,  or  by  falsely  reporting  the  verdict 
as  shown  by  the  state  of  the  ballot 

The  classes  that  the  jury  (Judices)  were  drawn  from,  their  qualifications 
for  office,  their  number,  and  the  successive  judiciary  laws  relating  to  them, 
have  been  already  fully  set  forth  (page  44). 

Under  the  Q^cesHones  Perpetuce  the  procedure  was  pretty  much  the  same 
in  all  the  courts.  The  general  course  was  this.  The  intending  im- 
peacher  (it  was  now  open  to  any  citizen  to  prosecute)  applied  to  the 
president  of  the  court  that  took  cognisance  of  the  kind  of  charge  to  be 
brought,  for  leave  to  prefer  an  accusation  {postulaito).  If  two  or  more 
persons  made  simultaneous  application,  a  jury  decided  which  of  them 
should  be  the  impeacher  {divinatio).  The  impeacher  then  formally 
stated  the  name  of  the  accused  and  the  crime  to  be  charged  against 
him  {nominis  or  criminis  delaiio).  The  accused  was  next  cited  before 
the  praetor,  and  the  charge  was  preferred  gainst  him  in  person  {fitatio)  \ 
upon  which    he   was    interrogated   for   the  purpose   of  eliciting    admis- 
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sions,  so  as  to  narrow  the  issues  to  be  tried  {jnterrogattd)  \  and  a  formal 
charge  was  thereupon  drawn  up  (fnscrifiio)  and  signed  by  the  impeacher 
and  his  supporters  {subscripHo).  The  judge  then  formally  registered  the 
name  of  the  accused  (nomtnis  recepHo\  and  appointed  a  day  for  the  trial, 
which,  unless  fixed  by  the  special  law  regulating  the  quastioy  or  varied  by 
odier  special  circumstances  (such  as  diffiailties  in  procuring  the  evidence), 
was  generally  the  tenth  day  following.  On  the  day  of  trial^  the  jury  was_ 
chosen  by  ballot  from  the  available  list,  unless  the  special  law  regulating  the 
quastio  orda]ne3^therwise  1  andTiTany  of  them  failed  to  appear  when  called, 
the  judge  haS'^wer  to  enforce  their  attendance  or  to  punish  their  absence. 
If  the  impeacher  did  not  appear,  the  accused  was  instantly  discharged ;  but 
a  fresh  process  might  be  instituted.  If  the  accused  did  not  appear,  sentence 
was  pronounced  ag^ainst  him,  late  in  the  day,  in  terms  of  the  special  law  of 
the  court  Both  impeacher  and  accused  might  conduct  their  own  case,  or 
obtain  the  assbtance  of  counsel  and  friends. 

On  the  conclusion  of  the  evidence^  the  jury  gave  their  verdict,  at  first  openly, 
bat^ter  the  lex  Cassia  (RC.  137)  by  ballot  1 1  might  be  expressed  in  any  one  of 
lhr»fomis-^^3VS?7l^SS^(i^(5j(7/v£?),  Guilty  {Condemno),  and  Doubtful  {Non 
Uquef),  Equal  votes  were  construed  favourably  to  the  accused.  In  case  of 
Doybtfid^  the  judge  said  Amplius  ("Further,"  "  More  fully**),  and  the  cause 
was  heard  a  second'tiinei  or  offener  {ampliation  imtitThejury  were  able  Sther 
t0  acquit  or  to  condemn.  About  B.C.  1 1 1,  however,  the  lex  Servilia  of  Glaucia 
discontinued  ampliatio  and  introduced  compereh3tnatid]  or  the  deferring  of 
the  trial  at  the  point  of  the  verdict  to  the  next  day  but  one  following.^"  TOere 
were  nQw2^n_Qtag^"7p  iKfTtnai,  "Tn  >Ti<>  first  sfaprp  {acHoprimdj^  both  sidfes 
stated  their  case,  examined  the  witnesses^  and  summed  up  the  evidence ; 
thepiiSceedihgs  were  now  suspended  till  the  day  after  the  morrow,  when  the 
second  stage  (actio  secunda)  came  on,  and  both  parties  could  bring  forward 
feh  evidaicfi.  anijl  diy^«}s  the  case  over  again.  At  the  end  of  the  second 
heanng^  the  jury  must  either  acquit  or  condTemri ;  they  were  not  permitted  to 
declare  that  they  couM  not  make  up  their  minds  {Non  Liquet),  The  lex 
StrvUia  ruled  the  trials  de  Repetundis  down  to  the  time  of  Sulla.  Ziunpt 
maintains  that,  after  the  laws  of  Sulla,  comperendinatio  still  remained  in 
trials  for  all  official  crimes  {Amtsverbrechen)^  while  for  all  conunon  crimes 
the  ampliatio  was  introduced.  By  the  lex  Aurelia  (B.a  70),  as  he  holds, 
comperendinaiio  was  abolished,  but  ampliatio  did  not  succeed  to  its  place. 
A  single  actio  was  substituted — ^which,  however,  might  last  for  several  days — 
so  diat  it  was  no  longer  competent  to  vote  a  fresh  hearing,  and  it  was  necessary 
to  pronounce  a  final  judgment    (Zumpt,  Criminalrecht  d,  Rom,  Rep,^  ll.  2, 


^  CSooo  (m  Verr.  IL  1,  9)  says  the  Ux  AeHia  permitted  no  ampUaUo  or  other 
^joanunent  after  aQ  was  ready  for  the  verdict.  He  also  ascribes  the  introduction  of 
fomferauUnaiio  to  the  lez  Servilia  of  Glaucia,  before  which  he  says  ampUcUio  was  per- 
Qotted.  Bat  the  lex  AcUia  repdundarum  permitted  am^iatio  (Bruns,  Fontea  lur. 
Son.  Ant,  p.  52)  ;  and  Cicero's  statement  either  applies  to  another  lex  Aciliaf  or  is 
onrtiken.  A  further  altematfye  is — that  the  lex  npetundarum  given  by  Mommsen 
ad  Bnms  aa  the  lex  AdUa  is  neither  the  lex  Servilia  nor  the  lex  AcUia,  Mommsen, 
Werer,  rejects  Cloero's  statement  as  to  the  lex  AcUia — "  ipsis  Cicenmis  verbis  peuime 
fec(ii"-.and  unravels  the  whole  question.     {Corp.  Inter.  Lot.  I.  55.) 
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127;  211 ;  214).  The  jury  further  estimated  the  penalty  of  the  acciised  on 
condemnation  {/((i^  j^s/tmatwj^ii  pecunisLry  ;  and  in  this  Ihcy  were  guided 
by  the  special  law  of  the  court,  which  prescribed  perhaps  double,  treble,  or 
quadruple  the  amount  charged  against  the  accused. 

VT.   REPUBLICAN  SOURCES  OF  LAW. 

During  the  Republic  there  were  three  direct  and  three  indirect  sources 
of  law. 

Formally  and  directly  law  emanated  chiefly  from  the  two  popular  as- 
semblies, and  to  a  certain  small  extent  from  the  senate. 

A  iex  i^.Jt^iuli-_scitunt^  or  statute,  was  an  enactment  passed  by  the 
comitia  centuriata^  on  the^roposal  of  a  senatorial  magistrate,— fprigstaQce, 
a^cons'ul  or  a  ^rsetbr.  From  first  to  last  leges  were  binding  on  the  whole 
people,  patricians  and^plebeians  gjike. 

A //?^ija/f/x^w2&  ^enactment  passed  by  the  comitia  tributa^  on  the 
proposal  of  a  plebeian  magistrate, — usually  a  tribune.  At  first  ^iebiscita 
were  binding  on  the  plebeians  alone.  By  the  lex  Hortensia^  B.a  287,  how- 
ever,  it  was  finally  settled  that  they  should  be  binding  on  the  whole  people, 
patricians  and  plebeians  alike.  They  were  commonly  designated  leges;  as 
lex  CanuleicL^  lex  Aquilta. 

For  the  last  half  of  the  republican  period  these  two  independent  leg^is. 
lative  bodies  worked  side  by  side  with  surprising  harmony  and  mutual 
forbearance.  Perhaps  this  absence  of  serious  discord  was  considerably  due 
to  the  superior  interest  of  each  in  different  matters.  The  comitia  tributa 
seems  to  have  concerned  itself  chiefly  with  private  law,  while  iht  comitia 
centurtdta attended  to'mattefs  Of  guveiuuienl  and  fbrcigff  relations.  During 
the  latter  h^fDfthe  Republican  period  "the  plebiscites  became  of  increasing 
importance. 

A  Senatusconsultum  was  a  resolution  passed  by  the  senate,  and  not 
vetoed  by  a  tribune  of  the  j)lebeians.  The  senate  nAvar.possfissedor  dUdmed 
the  right  to  make  or  tP  repeal  a,  law.  But  in  the.  .early  half  .of  the.  Republic 
they  appear  to  have  insisted  on  revising  and  sanctioning  JaUX  hills  that  ^ere 
to  be  submitted  to  ^the  con^jiia^  and  a  law  of  B.C.  67  seems  to  have  stopped 
their  occasional  assumption  of  the  right  to  suspend  temporarily,  in  fsivour  of 
an  individual,  the  operation  of  a  law.  Furthciv-the--«enftt6,  of-it&^wn 
authority^  was. Ja.  the  habit. of  issuing  administrative  edicts  that  possessed 
th^.  fnrr<>  nf  law  jy)  g^Qh  matters  as  were  not  provided. fox  .by  any-  exist- 
iQg  law.    (See  Appendix  II.  to  this  section,  p.  65.) 

The  three  informal  or  indirect  sources  were — the  Edicts  of  thejzi^gis- 
trates,  and  especially  of  the  praetors,  long-continued  and  generally  recoguised 
customs,  and  the  ppinions  delivered  by  the  jurisconsults.  The  twaJast.j£ere 
commonly  rendered  effective  through  absorption  in  the  praetorian  edicts. 

To  the  above-named  sources  of  written  law,  Qcero  adds  previous  de- 
cisions {res  judicatce)  and  equity  {cequitas), 

"  The  legislative  power  of  the  popular  assembly  and  the  absence  of  legis- 
lative power  in  the  senate  and  the  praetor  were  marked  by  a  difference  of 
style  in  the  lex  and  plebiscite,  edict  and  decree  of  the  senate  :  while  the  lex 
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and  plebiscite  employed  the  imperative  {damnas  esto^jus potestasque  esio^  etc) 
the  resolutions  of  the  senate  scrupulously  avoid  the  imperative,  and  are  clothed 
in  the  iorms  piacerey  censere^  arbitrari^  etc,  as  if  they  were  rather  recommen- 
dations than  conomands ;  and  the  edicts  and  interdicts  of  the  praetor  are 
couched  in  the  subjunctive  {ExhibeaSy  Restituas^  etc.\  a  milder  form  of  impera- 
tive. Or  to  show  that  their  force  and  operation  is  limited  to  his  own  tenure 
of  office,  they  are  expressed  in  the  first  person  {actionem  dabo^  ratum  habebo^ 
vim  fieri  veto).  When  he  has  authority  to  command,  he  shows  it  by  using 
the  imperative,  sis  in  addressing  litigants  {mittite  ambo  hominem^  inite  vianiy 
frdite)^  or  the  judge  (cofutef/tnatOy  absolvito)"  (Poste,  Gaius,  i,  1-7  comm., 
p.  3lS  (2d  ed).     After  Ihering,  Geist  des  Rom.  Rechts,  47.) 


APPENDIX  I.  TO  THE  FOREGOING  SECTION. 

BIPUBLIOAN  LEGES. 

The  followmg  is  a  oonspectos  of  the  most  important  Ugea  (including  pUUscita  and 
»  £»w  prmUffia)  that  have  come  dovm  to  us  with  particular  titles  £rom  the  period  of 
the  Bepuhlie.  It  may  be  noted  that  a  lex  generally  took  its  title  from  the  gentile 
BUM  of  its  proposer,  as  Ux  Hbrtensia ;  sometimes  from  the  two  consuls  or  the  magis- 
tntee^  as  Ux  AcUia  Oalpumia,  lex  Papia  Poppaa  ;  sometimes  from  its  object^  as  Ux 
Semproniajudiciaria  or  Ux  Oincia  de  donis  et  muneribus : — 

608.  LegeB  VdUria,  securing  annual  magistracies  and  right  of  appeal, 
f  492.  Lex  IcUia,  forbidding  tribune  to  be  interrupted  while  speaking,  or  dis- 
persal of  assembly  of  tribes.     B.O.  470  is  also  given. 

486.  Lex  Caseia,  agraria. 
f  472.  Lex  Pifiaria,  gLviDg  judex  (in  sacramental  procedure)  on  80th  day  instead 
of  at  onoe.    Voigt  and  Muirhead  prefer  B.a  482 ;  against  Momm- 
sen,  Rudorff,  Huschke. 

471.  Lex  PvHUia,  permitting  the  tribes  to  elect  the  tr&>uni  pUbis. 

456.  Lex  leUia^  assigning  the  Aventine  to  the  plebs. 

455.  Lex  Atemia  Tarpeia,  empowering  magistrates  to  fine  persons  resisting  their 
authority,  and  fixing  marimnm  fine. 

449.  The  Twelve  Tables. 

449.  Lex  DuUia,  against  leaving  the  people  without  tribunes,  or  creating  magis- 
trates sine  provocatione. 

449.  Leges  VaUrice-BbroHee,  enacting  that  piU^iscUa,  after  confirmation  of  the 
patres,  should  bind  the  whole  people ;  giving  right  of  appeal ;  and 
guaranteeing  inviolability  of  tribunes,  sdiles,  etc.  (plebeian  magis- 
trates). 

448.  Lex  Trebania,  election  of  tribunes. 

445.  Lex  Canxdeia,  conceding  convhium  of  patridans  and  plebeians. 

434.  Xex  ^miUa^  censors  to  hold  office  for  a  year  and  a  half  only. 

430.  Lex  JuUa  PoqnriOf  fixing  money  values  in  fines  instead  of  sheep  and  cattle 
valnes. 
1 390.  Lex  ApuUia,   sureties.      So  Budorff  and  Huschke.      Also  referred  to 

280  (Voigt),  and  102  (Appleton,  Poste,  Sandars). 
1 88S.  Lez  PubUlia,  de  spmisu.     (Less  probably,  899.) 
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B.O. 

867.  Lege^  Licmice,  eleotioa  of  consuls,  ODe  to  be  a  plebeian  ;  ager  pubUcus; 
interest  paid  on  loans  to  be  considered  as  so  much  in  repayment  of 
principal;    decemvirs  (half  of  them  plebeians)  to  keep  Sibylline 
books. 
S58.  Lex  Poetdia,  against  too  zealous  canvassing  ;  first  lex  de  ambiitu, 
357.  Lex  ManUot  imposing  tax  of  five  per  cent,  on  value  of  manumitted  slave. 
852.  Lex  Marciet,  against  usuiy. 

842.  Lex  Licinia,  re-enacted ;  both  consuls  may  be  plebeians. 
841.  Lex  Oenueia,  forbidding  usury. 

889.  Lege»  PMUUb,  patrum  auetorilaa  unnecessary  to  validity  of  pUbUcUa; 
paimm  auctoritas  to  be  given  before  voting  in  comitia  centoiiata; 
one  of  the  two  censors  to  be  a  plebeian. 
/  882:  Lex  Papiria^  granting  civUat  Hne  iuffiragio  to  the  Aooerani. 
826  or  813.  Lex  Poetdia,  de  nex%$, 

800.  Lex  Ogvlnidt  plebeians  admitted  as  pontiffs  and  augurs. 
800.  Lex  Valeria,  right  of  appeal. 

287.  Lex  Eortetma,  resolutions  of  tribes  to  bind  all  citisens,  directly. 
?  287.  Lex  AquUia,  introdncinpr  actio  damni  ityuricet 

f  287.  Zex  Mcenia,  patrum  auctorUoi  unnecessary  to  election  of  magistrates. 
?  244.  Lex  SUia,  de  ponderibus.    So  Haubold  and  Budorff.    Bruns  (42)  thinks 

the  grounds  tmcertain. 
T  244.  Lex  SUia,  introducing  (as  Gains  says  ;  or  regulating,  as  Sir  H.  S.  Maine 
thinks)  condictio,  for  cases  of  eerta  peeunia.    So  Huschke.     Ihering 
places  it  in  first  half  of  the  fifth  century  n.o.  (b.o.  860-800)  ;  Voigt, 
B.O.  448-426.    (Gf.  Muirhead,  p.  277,  note  to  Oaiue,  iv.  19.) 
T  284.  Lex  Oalpumia,  extending  eondietio  to  cases  of  omms  ceiia  res. 
?  248-124.  Lex  Papiria,  de  aacramenUt.    (Bruns,  48.) 
232  or  228.  Lex  Flaminia,  agraria, 
215.  Lex  Oppia,  sumptuary. 

204.  Lex  Cincia,  de  donia  et  muneribus.    (Bruns,  48.) 
198.  Lex  Atinia,  prohibiting  usucapion  of  reefurUvoe.    (Cf.  Bruns,  48.) 
198.  Lex  Sempronia,  de  fenoret  making  the  law  of  money  lent  the  same  for  Sodi 
and  Latin!  as  for  Roman  citizens. 
192  or  180.  Lex  JBadna,  ordaining  that  four  and  six  prstors  should  be  elected  alter- 
nately ;  not  observed. 
Before  186.  Lex  AtUia,  authorising  city  prstor  and  majority  of  plebeian  tribunes  to 

appoint  tutor,  at  Rome. 
254-184.  Lex  PlceUnia,  in  favour  of  minors.    Referred  to  by  Plautus  (b.o.  254-184). 
1 188.  Lex  Furia,  teetamentaria,  limiting  amount  of  legacies. 
181.  Lex  Orchia,  sumptuaiy. 
181.  Lex  Cornelia  Badna,  de  ambiiu, 

179.  Lex  Annalii  or  ViXLia,  fixing  minimum  age  of  <:andidates  for  the  higher 
magistracies. 
!  173.  Lex  Cicereia,  sureties.     (Gains,  iii.  128.) 

f  170.  Lex  JShuUa,  introducing  the  Formulary  Procedure.    Bate  very  nnoertain ; 

conjecture  ranges  from  middle  of  fifth  to  middle  of  seventh  century 

u.o.  (B.a  800-100.)    Muirhead  prefers  about  b.o.  247  (p.  283,  Cfaiue, 

iv.  80,  note).     Poste,  about  170. 

169.  Lex  Voconia,  imposing  disabilities  on  women  as  to  succession,  and  lltniHtig 

amount  of  legacies.     (Cf.  Muirhead,  p.  158 ;  GaiuB,  il  226  note.) 
161.  Lex  Fannia,  sumptuary. 
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159.  Zex  ConySiia  Fuhia,  de  am&ifti. 
149.  Lex  CblpuniMiy  r^p$tundtuum, 
143.  Lex  IHdia,  mnptqaiy. 

139.  Lex  OabwiOtjvheUaria,  introdacing  ballot  in  election  of  magistrates. 
137.  Lex  Caetia,  tabeUaria,  introducing  ballot  in  judieia  papuU  (except  for 
perdudlio:  cf.  Lex  Ccdkh  B.a  107). 

133.  Lex  Seaypronia,  agraria. 

181.  Lex  Pa^piinaf  tabeUaria^  introducing  ballot  in  enactment  and  repeal  of  laws. 
?  180.  Lex  AUma,  giving  senatorial  rank  to  tribune. 
126.  Lex  Jwma,  de  peregrinit,  banishing  aliens  from  the  city. 
128.  Lex  Sempronia,  de  eapUe  eiimim  Somanorum,  enacting  that  the  people 

ahme  should  decide  on  the  caput  of  a  citizen. 
123.  Lex  Sempronia,  judiciaria. 
128.  Lex  Sempronia,  tie  guisjudieio  eireunwenirehir. 
128.  Lex  Sempronia,  de  provineiiB  eonmdaribue  (repealed  by  Csesar). 
122.  Lex  FomUo,  banishing  Latini  and  ItaUci  from  the  city. 
?  122.  Lex  Aetlia,  repetwndaram.    Mommsen  seems  to  have  'shown  that  it  must 
be  placed  128-121 ;  Zumpt  prefers  a  few  years  later,  say  118. 
119.  Ztex  Ifartis,  de  ambitu,  supposed  to  have  ^  established  the  Q^uattio  Per- 

petua, 
119.  Lex    Thoria,  agrairicL,   as    to   land    tax    {yecHgaS^.     (Cf.    Bruns*    Lex 
Affraria,  67.) 
119-67.  Lex  Fdbia,  de  ambihi. 
?  111.  Lex  ServiUa,  rqpetundarum,  of  Glaucia. 
107.  Lex  CaeUa,  tabeUaria,  introducing  ballot  in  cases  of  perdudlio  (supple- 
menting lex  Castia,  B.o.  187). 
106.  Lex  ServiUa,  judiciaria,  of  CRpio.     If  ever  passed,  was  very  soon  swept 

away. 
104.  Lex  Cauia,  compelling  demission  of  senatorship  in  certain  cases. 
104.  Lex  Marda,  agraria, 
?  108.  Lex  LieitUa,  sumptuary. 
102  or  100.  Lex  Afpuleia,  majestatie, 
100.  Lex  Appuileia,  agrauick, 

95.  Lex  Licinia  Mucia,  de  eivibue  regundie,  scrutinising  title  to  citizenship. 
?  95.  Lex  Fwria,  de  epomu.  (Gains,*  ilL  121 ;  iv.  22.)  Usual  date,  95. 
But  Budorff  gives  B.O.  845  ;  Huschke,  beginning  of  fifth  century  n.o. 
(about  B.O.  350  or  later) ;  Voigt,  218 ;  Bruns,  second  half  of  sixth 
century  (B.a  204-154),  holding  that  it  must  have  been  later  than  lex 
Oineia  (204) ;  Appleton,  100  or  99.  See  Muirhead,  p.  221,  Cfaius, 
iii.  121,  note. 
01.  Lex  Z^ivia,  Judiciaria, 

90.  Lex  Julia,  as  to  the  Tribes ;  and  giving  dtizenahip  to  Latini  and  Socii. 
89.  Lex  PlauHa  Papiria,  as  to  the  Tribes ;  and  giving  citizenship  to  aliens 

bong  citizens  of  federate  states. 
89.  Lex  Pompda,  giving  citizenship  to  Cispadani,  and  Latinitae  to  Trans- 

89.  Lex  Plautia,  Judiciaria, 

89.  Lex  PlauHa,  de  vL 

88.  Lex  Sulpicia,  as  to  the  Tribes,  and  new  citizens. 
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81.  Lex  Oomelia,  de  faUis,  also  called  teiiameniaria.  Under  favourable 
construction  of  this  law  {ben^fido  legit  OomduB,  Paul.,  &enL  ill  4a,  8) 
comes  provision  as  to  wills  of  citizens  4ying  in  captivity.  Sandara 
ad  J.,  ii.  12,  5.  Cf.  Ulp.  xxiii.  5.  Others  refer  tins  provision  to  a 
Lex  Oomdia  de  eapHvis,  B.O.  67. 

81.  Lex  Comdict,  Judiciaria. 

81.  Lex  GomdiOf  repetundarum. 

81.  Lex  Oomdia,  de  XX.  qucestor^ms.     (Bnxns,  FotUet,  82.) 
81  (8d'80).  Lex  Comdiay  de  noariis  et  ven^fieiis.    (Bruns,  FoiUes,  85.) 

81.  Lex  Comdia,  de  tpomorUms,    So  Buschke  and  Poste.     Voigt,  B.C.  827. 

81.  Lex  Oomdia,  sumptuary. 

80.  Lex  Oomdia,  ti'UnmUia,  diminishing  the  power  of  the  tribunes. 
Before  80.  Lex  Bemmia,  branding  for  calumny.     (Gic.  pro  Rote,  Amer.,  19,  20.) 

78.  Lex  JBmUia,  sumptuary. 

78.  Lex  Lutatia,  de  vi. 

71.  Lex  Antonio,  de  Termetsibu*.-    (Bruns,  85.) 

70.  Lex  Pompeiot  trtbuniHa,  restoring  the  powers  of  the  tribunes  takes  away 
by  Sulla,  6.0.  80. 

70.  Lex  Atwdia,  judiciaria. 

67.  Lex  AeUia  Oaipumia,  de  amJMu. 

67.  Lex  Oomdia,  de^apUvis,    See  Lex  Oomdia  defaUii,  B.C.  81. 

67.  Lex  Oomdia :  prstor  must  abide  by  his  edict. 

65.  Lex  Papia,  banishing  from  the  city  persons  not  domiciled  in  Italy. 

63.  Lex  TuUia,  de  ambUu, 

62.  Lex  OcecUia,  de  vectigalihue,  untaxing  lands  and  harbours  in  Italy. 

60.  Lex  Flavia,  agraria, 

59.  Lex  JtUia,  agraria, 

59.  Lex  Jtdia,  repetundarum, 

58.  Zcse  CZocfta,  attacking  censorship. 

55.  Lex  Li4sinia,  de  ambiiu. 

55.  Lex  Pompeia,  Judiciaria. 

55.  Lex  Pompeia,  de  parrieidiis. 

54.  Lex  Oaeeilia,  de  censoribus,  repealing  lex  C^odia,  B.O.  58. 

52.  Lex  Pompeia,  de  ambitu, 

52.  Lex  Pompeia^  de  vi, 
49-42.  Lex  Bubria,  de  OaOia  OiaaXpina,    (Bruns,  91.) 

47.  Lex  JvUa  {defenore  or)  de  ^pecuniit  mutuis  or  credUie, 

46.  Lex  Julia,  judiciaria.    Supposed  to  be  one  of  the  leges  JuUcb  (Gaius, 
iv.    80),    restricting    legia    actiones.       Of.    lex   JuUa   judiciaria, 
B.a  25. 
?  46.  Lex  Julia,  de  vi.    May  belong  to  Osesar  or  Augustus.    (Bruns,  104.) 

45.  Lex  Julia,  municipalie.    (Bruns,  95.) 

44.  Lex  Ursonitana  $.  OdonuE  Julice  Qendvoce.        Caesar's  charter  to  Latin 
colony  at  Urso,  near  Seville.    See  references  collected  in  Muirhead, 
p.  9,  Oainu,  i  22,  note,  and  Bruns,  FofrUes,  110  following. 
?     .  Lex  Julia,  sumptuary. 
?     .  Lex  Julia,  de  annona.     May  belong  to  Cesar  or  to  Augustus. 

40.  Lex  Falcidia,  reserving  one-fourth  of  inheritance  to  testamentary  heir. 
(Bruns,  108.) 

89.  Lex  Quinctia,  de  aquceductibiu,    (Bruns,  105.) 

84.  Lex  Scribonia,  prohibiting  usucajnon  of  servitudeik 
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Of  qtdte  uncertain  d^te  are  the  following  : — 

Lex.  Creperia  (so  Stademnnd,  Gains,  iv.  9fi),  fixing  tpondo  in  oentnmviral 
causes  at  125  sesterces.  Hosohke  takes  the  reference  to  be  to  the  lex 
JuHBk  Papiriaf  B.C.  430.    See  Muirhead,  p.  316,  Oaitu,  iv,  95,  note  4. 

Lex  AfkUeia  (so  Stndemund,  formerly  Mensta,  Gains,  L  78-79.  Of.  XJlp-, 
v.  8),  as  to  status  of  children  of  parents  of  different  condition. 

Lex  ValUa  (so  Stndemund,  formerly  Vcderia,  Gains,  iv.  25),  amending 
procedure  by  manus  injecHo.  Later  than  lex  Ftiria,  which  may  safely 
be  thrown  back  a  century  beyond  the  usual  date. 


APPENDIX  ir,  TO  THE  FOREGOING  SECTION. 

BEVATDBCONSULTA. 

Examples  of  tentUuteonnilta  under  the  Republic  may  be  seen  in  Bruns,  Fantes, 
ppw   145-151  :  $e.  de  Bacehcaudibus  (b.0.  186} ;  «c.  de  PhilosophU  et  BhetoribuB  (b.c. 
161)  I   9C.  de  TttmrUlna  (seventh  century  u.o.) ;  and  8C,  de  Atdepiade  Clasomenio 
(B.O.  78). 
specimen  of  a  tentUut  anctorUai  (b.c.  51)  is  given  in  Bruns,  154. 


CHAPTER     IV. 

FROM  AUGUSTUS  TO  JUSTINIAN   (B.C.  31— A.D.  565). 
I.    PUBLIC  EVENTS  AND   IMPERIAL  ENACTMENTS. 

TAe  Political  Transition.^Ytom  the  day  of  the  battle  of  Actium  (B.C.  31), 
the  Roman  world  lay  at  the  feet  of  Octavian  (Augustus).    Warned  by  the  fate 
of  his  uncle,  the  victor,  while  securing  his  personal  supremacy,  conciliated 
the  people  by  an  ostentatiously  assiduous  regard  for  the  forms  of  popular 
government.     Gradually  but  surely  he  gathered  into  his  own  hand  all  the 
important  powers  exercised  by  the  republican  magistrates,  at  the  same  time 
permitting  the  senate  practically  to  supersede  the  comitia  as  representative 
of  the  people.     In  the  convulsive  strife  of  personal  ambitions  the  senate  had 
strengthened  their  authority,  and  it  suited  the  professed  humility  of  Octavian's 
policy  to  accept  at  their  hands  the  honours  of  the  state.     In  B.C.  29  they 
conferred  on  him  the  title  oilmperator,  implying  the  possession  of  supreme 
power ;  in  B.C.  28,  the  title  of  Princeps  Senatus;  in  B.C.  27,  Augustus;  in 
B.CL  23,  tribunician  power  and  proconsular  authority ;  in  B.C.  19,  consular 
power ;  and  in  B.C.  12,  the  title  of  Pontifex  Maximus.     In  B.c.  27,  the  pro- 
vinces were  divided,  as  we  shall  see  further,  between  the  emperor  and  the 
people  (or  the  senate),  but  the  command  of  the  troops  secured  all  substantial 
power  to  the  emperor.    Thus  the  whole  power  of  the  Roman  empire  was 
kid,  with  every  show  of  constitutional  procedure,  in  the  hollow  of  the 
emperor's  hand.    Magistrates  with  republican  titles,  indeed,  still  continued 

E 
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to  be  elected  and  to  exercise  their  functions,  but  their  real  power  was  trans- 
ferred piecemeal  to  new  imperial  magistrates,  and  they  were  all  overshadowed 
by  the  active  predominance  of  the  emperor. 

A  like  fate  attended  the  comitia.  For  many  years  the  comiita  curiata 
continued  to  pass  leges  curiata  in  confirmation  of  adoptions.  It  was 
gradually  superseded,  however,  by  the  senate,  whose  consent  was  considered 
sufficient ;  and  at  length  Diocletian  enacted  (a.d.  286)  that  the  permission 
of  the  emperor,  published  in  the  court  of  the  praetor  or  of  the  president  of  a 
province,  should  have  the  force  of  the  ancient  law.  The  comiita  centuriata 
and  tributa,  again,  apparently  ceased  after  Pharsalia  (B.C.  48)  to  be  consulted 
on  war  and  peace,  and  under  Augustus  they  lost  all  jurisdiction,  theoretical 
as  well  as  actual,  in  criminal  trials.  They  were  still  summoned  to  consider 
bills ;  but  this  power  also  was  gradually  superseded  by  the  constitutions  of 
the  emperor  and  the  resolutions  of  the  senate  passed  with  his  approbation, 
and  died  out  just  before  the  end  of  the  first  century  after  Christ.  As  late  as 
the  second  century,  they  were  still  assembled  for  the  election  of  magistrates  ; 
but  they  had  long  ceased  to  possess  an  atom  of  real  authority,  for  Augustus, 
following  the  example  of  Julius  Caesar,  recommended  {commendo  vobis)  the 
consuls  and  one-half  of  the  candidates  for  each  of  the  other  magistracies, 
and  under  Tiberius  all  the  magistrates  not  recommended  by  the  emperor 
were  put  forward  by  the  senate.  By  the  end  of  the  third  century  they  had 
ceased  to  be  summoned  even  to  go  through  the  form  of  sanctioning  the 
choice  of  the  emperor  and  the  senate. 

Augustus  (B.C.  31 — ^A.D.  14). — The  political  situation  under  Augustus  has 
just  been  explained.  The  changes  in  the  law  effected  by  him  referred 
mainly  to  three  matters,  (i)  The  lex  Julia  de  Maritandis  Ordinibus^  re- 
jected by  the  comitia  iributa  in  B.c.  28,  and  not  passed  till  B.C  18,  or  even 
(as  others  think)  A.D.  4,  was  supplemented  by  the  lex  Papia  et  Pofipcea  in 
A.D.  9.  Apart  from  the  separate  titles,  these  laws  were  also  spoken  of  as  the 
leges  (or  lex)  Julia  et  Papia^  or  novce  leges^  or  simply  leges.  The  scope  of 
these  enactments,  the  most  extensive  after  the  Twelve  Tables,  was  intended 
to  be  wide  enough  to  touch  every  source  of  the  abounding  moral  depravity, 
which  was  ruinously  thinning  the  rtmks  of  legitimate  citizens.  "  Not  only 
marriage,"  says  Ortolan,  "  but  everything  even  remotely  connected  with  it — 
betrothal,  divorce,  dower,  gifts  between  husband  and  wife,  concubinage, 
inheritance  and  the  period  allowed  for  entrance  upon  it,  legacies  and  their 
devolution,  dies  cedens^  the  capacity  or  the  incapacity  of  beneficiaries  to 
receive — ^in  fine,  the  rights,  privileges,  or  particular  dispensations  granted 
under  divers  special  circumstances  to  fathers  or  to  mothers  who  had  chil- 
dren, or  who  had  a  specified  number."  (Ortolan,  History  of  Roman  La7v 
(Prichard  and  Nasmith),  sec  70,  par.  370,  p.  309.)  These  marriage  and 
paternity  laws  were  diligently  commented  on  by  the  jurists,  as  appears  from 
the  fragments  of  various  treatises  cui  legem  Papiam  preserved  in  the  Digest. 
They  suffered  very  gradual  extinction  at  the  hands  of  Caracalla,  Constan- 
tine,  and  Justinian.  (2)  Fideicommissa  and  codicils,  embodying  informally 
the  last  wishes  of  testators,  were  more  liberally  considered  and  protected  on 
equitable  grounds.  For  such  cases  two  special  praetors  (Jideicommissarii) 
were  appointed  under  Claudius,  one  of  whom  was  suppressed  under  Titus. 
(3)  By  the  lex  ^lia  Sentia  (A-D.  4)  and  the  lex  Fufia  Camnia{K,T>,  8),  severe 
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restrictions  were  placed  on  the  enfranchisement  of  slaves.    The  freedmen 
were  felt  to  be  too  numerous. 

In  the  reign  of  Augustus,  seven  centuries  and  a-half  after  the  foundation 
of  Rome,  Jesus  Christ  was  bom  at  Bethlehem,  in  Judaea.  The  influence  of 
Christ's  teaching  on  the  Roman  law  will  be  considered  presently. 

Tiberius  (A.D.  14-37). — The  mantle  of  assumed  moderation  and  humility 
fdl  from  Augustus  on  the  shoulders  of  Tiberius.  Under  him,  however,  the 
popular  election  of  magistrates  was  transferred  to  the  senate,  which  was 
further  occupied  in  busily  pronouncing  sentence  of  death  for  the  elastic 
crime  of  treason.  The  chief  enactment  of  the  reign  was  the  lex  Junta 
\NofbatuL\  (a.d.  19),  modifying  the  position  and  rights  of  freedmen. 

Hadrian  (a.d.  i  17-138).  —  Beyond  the  pratores  fideicomntissarii  of 
Gaudius  (A-D.  41-54)  and  Titus  (a.d.  79-81),  there  is  nothing  to  remark  on 
the  times  from  Tiberius  to  Hadrian,  except  the  violent  supremacy  of  the 
anny  and  the  tragical  fate  of  successive  emperors.  Under  Hadrian  a  new 
order  of  things  seems  to  arise  ;  or  perhaps,  to  some  extent,  it  is  now  that  the 
storms  clear  away,  discovering  the  existence  of  numerous  changes  hitherto 
unperceived.  Italy  is  divided  into  four  provinces,  administered  from  Rome 
under  consular  governors,  who,  at  a  later  period,  were  succeeded  by  cor- 
reaores  or  prcesides.  The  auditorium^  a  section  of  the  consistorium^  of  the 
emperor,  is  constituted  a  separate  council.  The  praetorian  prefects  have 
added  civil  to  military  jurisdiction.  The  means  of  appeal  are  more  carefully 
organised,  from  inferior  magistrates  to  superior,  and  at  last  to  the  emperor. 
The  Perpetual  Edict  is  finally  arranged  and  authorised.  The  opinions  of  the 
jurists  are  for  the  first  time,  on  condition  of  being  unanimous,  recognised 
as  written  law.  Constitutions  of  the  emperors,  although  none  are  definitely 
ascribed  to  an  earlier  date,  have  probably  been  issued  for  a  century 
previously. 

Antoninus  Pius  (a.d.  138- 161)  engaged  at  the  public  expense  teachers  of 
philosophy  to  conduct  classes  both  at  Rome  and  in  the  provinces.  He 
alleviated  the  lot  of  the  slave,  by  making  cruel  treatment  a  ground  of  com- 
pulsory sale.  '  ' 

Antoninus  Caracalla  (a.d.  211-217). — On  the  assassination  of  Com- 
modus  (a-D.  193),  an  outburst  of  military  violence,  during  which  the  empire 
was  actually  sold  by  auction  to  the  highest  bidder,  was  succeeded  by  the 
reign  of  Septimius  Severus  (a.d.  193-211),  a  pupil  and  admirer  of  Papinian, 
and  then  by  that  of  Caracalla,  the  great  jurist's  murderer.  Caracalla  ex- 
tended the  rights  of  citizenship  to  every  subject  of  the  Roman  empire  ;  an 
art  that  did  not  affect  the  laws  of  enfranchisement,  or  interfere  with  the 
judidal  condenmation  of  citizens  to  loss  of  rights  of  citizenship.  He  also 
modified  the  leges  Julia  et  Papia^  doubling  (increasing  from  one  twentieth 
to  one-tenth)  the  duty  on  enfranchisement,  inheritance,  legacies,  and  dona- 
Hones  mortis  causa^  and  sweeping  the  caduca  of  coelibes  and  orbi  into  the 
fiscus, 

Diocletian  (A.D.  284-305).  —  From  the  time  of  Alexander  Severus 
(A.D.  222-235),  ^^  Study  of  jurisprudence  declined,  and  almost  died  out,  not 
to  be  revived  with  any  brilliancy  till  the  rise  of  Tribonian  in  the  time  of 
Justinian,  three  centuries  later.  For  the  next  fifty  years,  down  to  Diocletian, 
the  political  history  is  simply  a  bloody  chronicle  of  the  making,  unmaking, 
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and  murdering  of  emperors.  In  the  meantime  the  Christian  religion  was 
silently  and  rapidly  permeating  the  empire,  undermining  the  formal  institu- 
tions of  the  pagan  worship,  strengthening  the  practical  application  of  the 
equitable  conception  of  law,  and  steadily  making  its  way  under  the  encour- 
agement of  severe  persecutions — one  of  the  most  severe  occurring  under 
Diocletian  (A.D.  303).  The  attitude  of  the  tribes  pressing  on  the  northern 
frontiers  was  seriously  menacing  the  integrity  of  the  empire.  By  every 
incursion  they  gained  some  advantage ;  they  either  carried  off  considerable 
booty,  or  retired  with  bribes  from  the  treasury  of  a  weak  emperor.  They 
were  temporarily  borne  back  by  Diocletian,  who  braced  up  the  discipline  of 
the  Roman  legions,  and  directed  them  with  energy.  In  286  he  assumed 
Maximian  as  a  colleague,  created  him  Augustus,  and  entrusted  him  with  the 
defence  of  the  western  empire  ;  and  in  292,  in  order  to  cope  more  success- 
fully with  the  increasing  dangers,  the  emperors  chose  as  lieutenants  and 
presumptive  successors  Constantius  and  Galerius,  and  proclaimed  them 
Caesars.  Diocletian  now  ruled  the  east,  from  Nicomedia  ;  Maximian  ruled 
Italy  and  Africa,  from  Milan  ;  Constantius  ruled  Britain,  Gaul,  and  Spain, 
from  Treves  ;  and  Galerius  ruled  Illyricum  and  the  line  of  the  Danube, 
from  Sirmium.  By  a  constitution  of  A.D.  294  Diocletian  abolished  the 
Formulary  System,  and  established  the  extraordinary  as  the  ordinary 
procedure. 

Constantine  (A.D.306  or  313-337). — Diocletian  had  laid  down  the  purple 
in  305,  to  pass  the  remaining  eight  years  of  his  life  in  quiet  retirement.  In 
307  six  emperors  were  contending  for  the  supremacy;  in  312  Constantine 
became  master  of  the  West,  and  next  year  Licinius  became  sole  emperor  of 
the  East.  In  314  the  two  rivals  fought  for  the  mastery,  and  Licinius  bought 
peace  by  the  cession  of  Illyricum,  Pannonia,  and  Greece,  to  Constantine. 
After  some  nine  years,  war  again  broke  out  between  them,  and  Constantine 
crushed  Licinius,  and  soon  afterwards  put  him  to  death  (a.d.  324).  Con- 
stantine was  now  sole  emperor.  In  330  he  established  Byzantium  as  the 
capital  of  the  empire,  renamed  it  Constantinople,  and  conferred  upon  it  the 
privileges  of  Rome. 

To  Christians  Constantine  had  extended  protection  while  he  was  Caesar 
in  Gaul,  and  still  more  after  the  victory  that  made  him  master  of  the  West 
(312).  In  314  Licinius  had  published  an  edict  at  Milan  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. In  325  Constantine,  now  sole  emperor,  formally  embraced  Christianity 
and  proclaimed  it  as  the  religion  of  the  empire.  In  the  same  year  he  attended 
the  first  general  council  at  Nicaea,  when  the  views  of  Arius  were  condemned. 
The  whole  of  the  ancient  sacred  law,  with  all  the  public  law  dependent  on  it, 
was  swept  away.  The  Christian  bishops  ranked  with  the  highest  digni- 
taries, presided  in  courts  of  their  own,  and  wielded  great  influence  in  the 
state.  Religious  corporations  were  permitted  to  hold  property ;  and  now 
the  heretics,  and  not  the  Christians,  suffered  from  legal  disabilities.  The 
influences  of  Christian  principle  and  sentiment,  indirect  as  well  as  direct, 
worked  powerfully.  The  exercise  of  the  patria  potest€ts  was  restricted  and 
softened,  in  regard  both  to  the  person  and  to  the  property  ol  filiifafnilia ; 
and,  in  particular,  the  incapacities  of  coelibes  and  orbi^  imposed  by  the  leges 
Julia  et  Papia^  were  almost  wholly  removed  (a.D.  320). 

Constantius  (a.d.  337-361). — The  persecutions  of  non- Christians,  which 
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sullied  the  reign  of  Constantine,  were  carried  on  still  more  hotly  under  Con- 
stantius,  who  closed  the  pagan  temples,  and  punished  pagan  rites  with  death 
and  confiscation.  Under  Julian  (a.d.  361-3)  Christianity  was  temporarily 
discouraged,  but  presently  recovered  its  commanding  authority.  Towards 
the  end  of  his  reign  (A,D.  360)  Constantius  introduced  the  office  oiprafectus 
urbikom  Rome.  The  suppression  of  the  formulary  system  was  followed  up 
in  A.D.  339  by  Constantine  II.,  who  abolished  the  necessity  of  symbolic 
fonnulae  in  testamentary  documents,  and  in  342  by  Constantius,  who  took 
away  the  special  significance  of  all  technical  and  sacred  forms  of  law  wh3t- 
iotyer  {Juris /ormu/af),  so  that  the  plain  intention  of  the  parties  should  not  be 
defeated  through  any  neglect  of  formal  expression. 

Thiodosius  IL  (a.d.  408-450).— Before  his  death  in  395,  Theodosius  I. 
divided  the  empire  into  two  separate  sovereignties  of  the  East  and  the  West, 
and  gave  them  to  his  sons  Arcadius  and  Honorius.  The  reign  of  Theo- 
dosius IL,  son  of  Arcadius,  is  memorable  for  the  compilation  of  the  Theo- 
dosian  Code  (429-438),  as  well  as  for  the  Law  of  Citations  (426),  a  new  rule  on 
the  authority  of  the  juristic  writings,  and  for  the  establishment  of  a  school  of 
philosophy  and  law  at  Constantinople.  Probably  these  legal  labours  were  due 
less  to  the  emperor  than  to  his  praetorian  prefect  and  chief  law  adviser, 
Antiochus-  To  somewhere  about  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century  also, 
probably  belong  three  important,  though  fragmentary,  works — the  Vatican 
Fragments,  a  Comparison  of  the  Mosaic  and  the  Roman  Laws,  and  the 
Consuttatio  veieris  cujusdam  jureconsulti  (pp.  87-88). 

Fall  of  the  Western  Empire, — The  northern  tribes  pressing  downwards 
at  length  overwhelmed  the  Empire  of  the  West.  In  410  the  Goths  under 
Alaric,  after  several  years  of  fierce  fighting,  battered  down  the  walls  of  Rome. 
Gaul  was  conquered  and  divided  into  three  kingdoms  :  the  Franks  (north), 
410;  the  Burgundians  (east),  414;  the  Visigoths  (south),  419.  In  453* 
Attila,'king  of  the  Huns,  retired  from  before  Rome,  on  temporary  condi- 
tions ;  and  in  455,  Genseric,  king  of  the  Vandals,  came  from  the  conquest  of 
Roman  Spain  and  Africa,  and  sacked  Rome  for  forty  days.  For  twenty 
years  more,  the  emperors  were  set  up  and  plucked  down  by  the  invading 
chiefs,  and  then  the  Empire  of  the  West  came  to  an  ignominious  end  (476). 
Odoacer  proclaimed  himself  king  of  Italy,  and  divided  the  territory  among 
his  soldiers  ;  but  he  in  turn  was  overthrown  by  Theodoric,  king  of  the  Ostro- 
goths (493),  who  ruled  Italy  from  Ravenna  with  enlightened  and  beneficent 
sway  for  another  generation  (till  526).  The  Ostrogothic  kingdom  was 
finally  destroyed  by  Narses,  the  general  of  Justinian,  in  A.D.  553.  In  the 
begimiing  of  the  sixth  century  certain  of  the  barbarian  kings  published  codes 
of  law  for  their  Roman  subjects — lex  Romana  Visigotkorum^  lex  Romana 
Burgundionunty  Edictum  Theodorici  (pp.  88-89). 

JusHnian  (A.D.  527-565). — Religious  persecutions  and  thp  contentions  of 
Orthodoxy  and  heterodoxy,  the  military  achievements  of  the  great  Belisarius, 
and  of  Narses,  and,  above  all,  the  consolidation  of  the  law,  signalised  the 
reign  of  Justinian.  Following  the  counsel  of  Tribonian,  no  doubt,  Justinian 
ordered  the  compilation  of  the  Code,  the  Digest,  and  the  Institutes,  and 
published  his  subsequent  Novels.  The  alterations  of  the  old  law  writings  are 
excused  by  the  practical  object  in  view.  The  modifications  in  the  law  tend 
io  a  liberal  direction.    The  last  strict  shackles  of  the  artificial  civil  law  were 
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freely  loosened  or  completely  knocked  off,  and  the  law  was  informed  with  a 
more  simple,  business-like,  and  equitable   niriL 


II.  MAGISTRATES  OF  THE  EMPIRE. 

I.  Republican  Magistrates  under  the  Empire, 

T/ie  Consuls, — For  some  three  centuries  the  ordinary  magistracies  of  the 
republic  continued  to  exist  under  the  empire,  and  many  of  them  are  still 
heard  of  at  a  much  later  period.  But  they  were  the  mere  shadows  of  their 
former  selves.  The  consulship  was  assumed  or  bestowed  by  the  emperors 
just  as  they  thought  lit.  Instead  of  a  pair  of  consuls  for  every  twelve 
months,  there  was  ordinarily  a  new  pair  every  two  months,  so  as  to  afford 
the  emperor  sufficient  opportunities  of  gratifying  persons  he  wished  to  favour. 
Owing  to  the  overshadowing  power  of  the  emperor,  and  their  short  period 
of  office,  they  were  of  no  political  account  whatever.  Still  they  presided  in 
the  senate  and  the  comitia.  Occasionally  they  acted  as  judges  in  civil  suits ; 
and  from  Claudius  to  M .  Aurelius  they  exercised  special  jurisdiction  in  cases 
relating  to  minors.  The  consulship,  though  wholly  stripped  of  power,  was 
considered  for  six  centuries  as  the  most  exalted  and  most  honourable  of 
dignities ;  for  the  prudent  emperors  had  invested  it  with  extraordinary  pomp 
and  splendour. 

The  Plebeian  Tribunes, — The  Tribuneship  of  the  Plebeians  existed 
into  the  fifth  centur>%  but  it  retained  no  more  power  than  the  consulship, 
and,  in  the  eyes  of  the  public,  no  honour  whatever.  The  tribunes  were 
generally  chosen  by  the  senate  by  lot  from  the  list  of  ex-quaestors  under 
forty  years  of  age.  During  the  first  century  they  still  summoned  the  senate 
and  presided  at  its  meetings.  They  exerted  their  right  of  intercession,  but 
with  careful  regard  to  the  emperor's  pleasure.  From  Augustus  to  Alexander 
Severus,  they  divided,  with  the  praetors  and  the  aediles,  the  general  superin- 
tendence of  the  fourteen  regions  of  the  city,  the  really  important  duties  being 
in  the  hands  of  heads  of  special  departments.  And  down  to  the  time  of 
Nero  they  exercised  extensive  jurisdiction  in  civil  suits.  The  office  was  also 
established  by  Constantine  at  Constantinople. 

The  Prcetors. — The  Praetors  varied  from  twelve  to  eighteen,  and  their 
functions  were  greatly  transformed.  They  were  turned  into  aediles,  their 
criminal  and  civil  jurisdiction  being  transferred  to  the  senate  and  the  City 
Prefect.  Later  on,  certain  special  matters  were  re-committed  to  them. 
Claudius  appointed  (a.d.  41)  two  praetors,  one  of  whom  Titus  abolished 
(a.d.  79),  to  decide  questions  relating  to  trust-estates  {prcetor  de  fideicom- 
missis),  Nerva  appointed  a  praetor  for  causes  between  private  persons  and 
y^i^Jiscus,  Antoninus  appointed  d^  prcetor  ox  judex  tutelarisioi  the  affairs  of 
minors.  The  alien  praetor  disappeared  on  Caracalla's  extension  of  the  full 
citizenship  to  the  limits  of  the  empire  ;  the  city  praetor  existed,  in  name  at 
least,  as  long  as  the  Empire  of  the  West ;  and  both  he  and  the  prcetor 
tutelaris  entered  on  a  new  sphere  of  existence  at  Constantinople.  - 

The  jEdiles, — ^The  iEdiles,  Plebeian,  Curule,  and  Cereal,  remained  till 
the  time  of  Alexander  Severus,  but  their  functions  were  reduced  to  insigni- 
ficance. 
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Th  Censor — Prafecttis  Morum. — The  office  of  Censor  died  out  in  the 
first  years  of  the  empire  (B.C.  22),  although  several  of  the  emperors  assumed 
the  title.  The  functions  were  partly  undertaken  by  the  emperor,  who 
regulated  public  morals  (prafecius  morum)  and  selected  the  senators,  and 
were  partly  distributed  among  other  officers. 

The  provincial  officials  will  be  more  conveniently  mentioned  below 
(PP-  T^-n)' 

2.  New  Magistrates  under  the  Empire, 

In  the  crippled  state  of  the  old  magistracies,  some  new  magistrates  were 
necessary  for  the  conduct  of  the  business  of  the  ompire.  These  were  ab- 
solutely the  creatures  of  the  emperor — ^nominated  directly  by  him,  holding 
office  during  his  pleasure,  and  uniformly  acting,  with  servile  watchfulness,  in 
accordance  with  his  wishes.  Before  naming  them,  however,  we  will  state 
the  relation  of  the  emperor  himself  to  the  administration  of  justice. 

The  Emperor, — ^The  emperor  was  the  fountain  of  justice  as  well  as  of 
law.  He  was  the  supreme  judge.  He  exercised  his  powers  principally  in 
two  ways  :  either  he  sat  as  judge  on  appeals,  or  he  gave  opinions  at  the 
instance  of  a  subordinate  judge  or  of  a  party  to  a  cause  {epistulce^  rescripta). 
Justinian  abolished  the  old  practice  of  reference  from  a  judge,  and  required 
the  judge  in  every  instance  to  give  a  final  decision,  allowing  an  aggrieved 
party  to  upset  the  judgment  only  by  a  regular  appeal. 

The  Council  of  the  Emperor  {Sacrum  Auditorium^  vel  Consistorium)  grew 
out  of  the  half-year  councils  {concilia  semestria)  established  by  Augustus,  in 
which  (among  other  things)  projects  to  be  laid  before  the  senate  were  dis- 
cussed,  and  judicial  investigations  prosecuted.  It  was  variously  constituted, 
according  to  the  caprice  of  the  emperor.  Tiberius  chose,  in  addition  to  his 
friends  and  associates,  twenty  leading  citizens  ;  Hadrian  added  the  praetors, 
and  certain  distinguished  senators  and  knights;  Alexander  Severus  sum- 
moned the  men  most  competent  to  handle  the  matter  under  discussion.  In 
the  time  of  Hadrian,  the  Auditorium  was  the  separate  part  of  the  council 
that  assisted  when  legal  questions  were  under  consideration.  Under  Diocle- 
tian the  Consistorium  received  a  fixed  organisation.  It  was  composed 
of  the  higher  officials  attached  to  the  imperial  palace  ;  and  in  addition  to 
assisting  the  emperor  in  administration  and  legislation,  it  also  acted  as 
a  final  court  of  appeal.     It  descended  as  an  institution  to  the  Lower  Empire. 

The  City  Prefect  {Prafectus  Urbi), — The  city  prefecture  of  the  empire,  a 
transformed  republican  office,  was  permanendy  established  by  Augustus  in 
B.C  25.  The  chief  duty  was  to  maintain  public  tranquillity  and  good  order, 
in  support  of  which  the  City  Prefect  held  the  command  of  the  city  militia  or 
national  guards  {cokortes  urbance).  Other  functions  were  rapidly  added ; 
and  gradually  the  City  Prefect  became  the  supreme  criminal  and  civil  judge, 
absorbing  the  chief  duties  of  the  republican  praetors  and  aediles. 

His  ^W/ jurisdiction  extended  100  miles  beyond  the  walls  of  Rome.  In 
certain  cases  he  assumed  a  special  original  jurisdiction  ;  as  in  complaints  by 
slaves  of  the  cruelty  of  their  masters,  in  disputes  as  to  their  respective  duties 
between  freedmen  and  patrons,  in  suits  by  and  against  bankers,  and  in 
certain  interdicts. 
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His  criminal  jurisdiction  seems  to  have  extended  throughout  Italy. 
When  a  crime  was  disclosed  in  civil  proceedings  before  other  magistrates, 
the  City  Prefect  received  the  culprit  for  trial  and  punishment.  He  could 
sentence  to  simple  banishment  from  the  city,  or  to  deportation  or  relegation, 
or  to  the  mines. 

In  the  exercise  of  his  appellate  jurisdiction,  he  sat,  with  a  board  of 
assessors  {consilium\  to  hear  appeals  from  the  inferior  courts  in  all  parts  of 
•the  empire.  There  was,  at  last,  no  appeal  from  his  sentence,  except  to  the 
emperor. 

By  the  direction  of  the  emperor,  however,  cases  would  at  times  be  trans- 
ferred from  his  court  and  submitted  to  the  special  consideration  of  the 
senate.  These  would  include  all  the  more  serious  criminal  charges  affecting 
the  government,  the  emperor,  senators  or  their  families,  or  governors  of 
provinces. 

The  Prcetorian  Prefect  {Prafecius  Prcstorio), — The  prcefectus  prctioriOy 
the  general  of  the  imperial  life  guards,  soon  became  the  second,  and  even  at 
times  the  first,  power  in  the  state,  owing  to  the  armed  force  he  commanded. 
Under  Augustus  there  were  two,  under  Tiberius  one,  and,  at  later  periods, 
occasionally  three  or  four  prefects.  Their  power,  at  first  purely  military, 
naturally  extended ;  under  Hadrian  they  had  begun  to  exercise  civil 
authority,  and  under  Commodus  their  hand  was  in  every  department  of 
government ;  particularly  they  drew  to  themselves  a  large  civil  and  criminal 
iurisdiction,  and  in  fact  filled  the  highest  judicial  office.  The  great  jurists, 
Papinian,  Paul,  and  Ulpian,  were  praetorian  prefects.  Their  military  juris- 
diction was  abolished  by  Constantine  the  Great. 

At  first,  appeals  lay  from  the  praetorian  prefects,  but  at  last  they  were 
made  a  court  of  final  appeal  within  their  jurisdiction.  Appeals  lay  to  them 
from  the  presidents  of  provinces.  They  exercised  a  superintendence  and 
control  over  inferior  judges,  could  remove  them  for  inefficiency  or  ill-health, 
and,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  emperor,  punish  them  for  abuse  of  their 
powers. 

The  Provincial  Governors. — When  Augfustus  assumed  supreme  power, 
he  took  under  his  direct  and  sole  control  twelve  of  the  dependent  provinces, 
including  the  newer  and  less  settled  ones  on  the  frontiers  {J>rovincia  im- 
peratorice  or  Ccesaris),  These  were  governed  by  imperial  lieutenants  {legaii 
Ccesaris  or  Augustij  pra:sides\  at  the  head  of  a  strong  military  force. 
Twelve  provinces  were  left  under  the  administration  of  the  senate,  including 
such  as  were  long-settled  and  peaceful  (J>rovincia  sencUorice  or  pcpuli). 
These  were  governed,  as  under  the  republic,  by  past-consuls  or  past-praetors, 
who  were  now  all  styled  proconsules  (sometimes  also  prasides).  At  first 
there  existed  certain  trifling  distinctions  between  the  two  classes.  Generally 
the  proconsuls  enjoyed  higher  consideration  and  dignity,  their  insignia  being 
SIX.  fasces  as  against  the  ^vt  fasces  of  the  lieutenants.  They  could  also  fine 
up  to  six  ounces  of  gold,  the  lieutenants  only  up  to  two.  But  by  the  time  of 
Justinian  these  distinctions  had  gradually  become  obliterated. 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  President  was  most  extensive,  including  all  the 
causes,  civil  and  criminal,  that  were  heard  at  Rome  by  different  judges. 
Nor  was  he  tied  down  by  Roman  precedents,  but  could  decide  according  to 
his  own  ideas  of  right.     Exchequer  cases,  however,  although  included  in  hf^ 
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wide  commission,  he  usually  left  to  the  Finance  Minister  {procurator  Casaris\ 
The  criminal  powers  of  the  President  extended  to  the  punishment  of  the 
mines,  but  not  to  deportation  to  an  island,  without  the  special  authorisation 
of  the  emperor.  He  was  not  bound  to  hear  ever)'  cause  himself,  but  might 
foDow  the  practice  adopted  by  the  greater  magistrates  in  Rome. 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  President  in  civil  causes  extended  only  to  persons 
domiciled  in  his  province  ;  but  he  possessed  full  authority  to  deal  with  all 
criminals  within  his  bounds.  He  could  not  act  outside  his  province,  except 
in  regard  to  the  voluntary  jurisdiction,  which  he  could  exercise  as  soon  as  he 
left  Rome.  It  was  his  duty  to  wait  in  his  province,  even  after  the  expiration 
of  his  term,  imtil  his  successor  actually  arrived ;  and  he  could  not  divest 
himself  of  his  authority  by  resignation. 

The  commission  of  the  Presidents  charged  them  not  to  be  unduly  familiar 
with  their  subjects.  Other  restrictions  were  imposed  on  them  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  inhabitants  :  they  might  not  marry  a  woman  belonging  to  their 
province,  nor  buy  land,  except  when  their  ancestral  property  was  sold  by  the 
Exchequer. 

The  rearrangement  of  the  provinces  under  Constantine  is  referred  to 
bdow  (page  74). 

Provincial  Finance  Ministers. — The  Provincial  Governor  was  attended 
by  a  Finance  Minister,  the  Proconsul  by  a  Quastor,  the  Imperial  Lieutenant 
bjr  a  Procurator  Casaris.  At  first,  his  functions  were  purely  administrative, 
but  in  course  of  time  he  naturally  drew  to  himself  a  jurisdiction  over  causes 
in  which  the  Exchequer  was  a  party.  Ultimately  the  Procurator  had 
acknowledged  jurisdiction  over  all  Exchequer  causes,  with  power  to  decide 
all  subsidiary  questions, — even  some  questions  of  status,  as  whether  a  person 
were  a  slave  or  a  freedman  ;  but  if  the  question  were  whether  a  person  were 
freebom,  it  must  be  referred  to  the  Court  of  the  President.  The  Procurator 
had  no  power  either  to  banish  or  to  fine. 

Assessors  to  Magistrates. — The  provincial  as  well  as  the  home  magis- 
trates, being  quite  as  much  executive  as  judicial  officers,  were  often  chosen 
more  for  their  business  capacity  than  for  their  knowledge  of  law.  It  there- 
fore became  customary  to  give  them  the  assistance  of  paid  jurisconsults 
[adsessores).  Before  the  office  acquired  its  importance  and  permanent 
character,  adsessores  were  required  to  give  up  practice  only  in  the  court 
where  they  assisted  ;  but  Justinian  required  them  to  elect  between  their 
profession  of  advocacy  and  their  employment  as  adsessores.  He  enacted 
also  that  no  one  should  sit  as  assessor  to  more  than  one  magistrate.  The 
assessor  could  not  hear  causes  in  the  absence  of  the  magistrate,  for  it  was 
necessary  that  the  official  documents  should  bear  the  magistrate's  signature. 

Judices  Pedanei. — In  the  famous  constitution  of  Diocletian  enacting  (a.d. 
294)  that  the  extraordinary  procedure  should  henceforth  be  the  ordinary 
procedure,  it  is  incidentally  mentioned  that  the  presidents  of  provinces  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  assigning  \o  judices  pedanei  causes  that  they  were  unable 
to  hear  personally.  The  precise  duties  of  thesejudices  pedanei  are  uncertain. 
After  the  abolition  of  the  ordinary  procedure,  however,  they  acted  as  petty 
judges,  in  causes  of  small  amount.  Diocletian  restricted  their  employment 
to  those  occasions  when  the  president  was  prevented  from  giving  a  personal 
helring,  cither  through  the  pressure  of  his  public  duties  or  the  excessive 
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number  of  causes.  Julian  also  pennitted  the  president  to  appoint  them  for 
causes  of  minor  importance,  and  Zeno  assigned  a  certain  number  to  each 
prefecture.  Justinian  altered  this,  for  the  Constantinople  prefecture  at  least, 
and  nominated  certain  advocates  of  high  professional  standing,  requiring 
them  to  sit  continuously,  and  giving  them  jurisdiction  in  all  civil  causes  up 
to  300  solidi.  Their  jurisdiction,  however,  was  not  compulsory  ;  the  parlies 
might  submit  their  cause  to  an  arbitrator  by  preference,  provided  they 
rejected  2l  judex pedaneus  before  the  beginning  of  the  trial. 

Magistracies  introduced  by  Constantine, — The  establishment  of  a  new 
capital  and  the  influence  of  Christianity  under  Constantine  led  to  consider- 
able modifications  in  the  administration.  The  Bishops  {episcopt)  were  the 
highest  dignitaries.  They  naturally  undertook  duties  of  humanity  and 
charity  in  protection  and  aid  of  the  poor,  of  captives,  and  of  children  ;  they 
sat  on  the  councils  for  the  nomination  of  tutors  and  curators,  and  they  enfran- 
chised slaves  in  the  churches.  They  could  act  temporarily  for  absent 
magistrates,  and  the  emperor  himself  frequently  obtained  their  advice.  The 
peaceable  nature  of  Christianity  fostered  the  ancient  resort  to  arbitration ; 
and  Constantine  established  an  episcopal  jurisdiction  {episcopalis  audientia) 
over  certain  classes  and  matters  of  religion  and  the  church,  which  was  largely 
taken  advantage  of  also  in  other  matters  by  the  voluntary  confidence  of 
litigants. 

Constantine  divided  the  empire  into  four  praetorian  prefectures — the 
East,  lUyria,  Italy,  and  Gaul.  These  he  subdivided  into  13  (5,  2,  3,  3) 
dioceses,  under  Vicars  {vicarii) ;  and  these  again  into  117  (48,  11,  29,  29) 
provinces,  under  proconsuls  or  rectors. 

The  Defensores  Civitatum, — The  Defensores  Civitatum  were  municipal 
magistrates,  of  whom  we  hear  first  in  constitutions  of  Valens,  Valentinian, 
and  Theodosius  (about  A.D.  379).  They  were  elected  by  the  leading  citizens 
of  their  respective  towns,  for  five  years,  and  they  were  not  at  liberty  to  resign 
their  post.  With  certain  police  duties  and  the  special  care  of  the  poor^  they 
also  exercised  jurisdiction  in  cases  involving  not  more  than  50  solidL  By 
the  time  of  Justinian,  the  office  had  devolved  on  humble  subordinates  of  the 
magistrates. 


III.    CRIMINAL  LAW  UNDER  THE  EMPIRE. 

The  criminal  jurisdiction  of  the  City  Prefect,  the  Praetorian  Prefect,  and 
the  Provincial  Governors  has  been  alluded  to  in  the  preceding  section. 

In  the  time  of  Justinian  crimes  were  divided  into  three  classes,  according 
to  the  manner  of  prosecution — Publica  yudicia^  Extraordinaria  Criminal 
and  Privata  Delicta.  (Stephen,  Hist,  of  the  Crim,  Law  in  England^  I.  12 
foUg.) 

Publica  Judicia. — These  were  the  representatives  of  the  old  Qucestiones 
PerpetucB^  and  took  cognisance  of  crimes  forbidden  by  the  following  laws, 
under  defined  penalties,  capital  (death  or  exile)  or  not : — Lex  Julia  Majestatis, 
Lex  Julia  de  Adulteriis  Coercendis,  Lex  Julia  de  Vi  Publica,  Lex  Julia  de  Vi 
Privata,  Lex  Cornelia  de  Sicariis  et  Veneficiis,  Lex  Pompeia  de  Parricidiis, 
Lex  Cornelia  de  Falsis,  Lex  Julia  Repetundarum,  Lex  Julia  de  Annona, 
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La  Julia  Peculatus  et  de  Sacrilegiis  et  de  Residuis,  Lex  Julia  Ambitus,  Lex 
Fabia  de  Plagiariis.    (Z>.  48,  4-1 5.) 

Extraordinaria  Crimina  (D.  47). — "These  were  offences  for  which  no 
special  QuastiOy  no  specific  punishment,  were  provided.  The  punishment 
«'as  (within  limits)  at  the  discretion  of  the  judge,  and  the  injured  party  might 
prosecute,  though  he  was  considered  in  doing  so  to  protect  rather  the  public 
interest  than  his  own." 

Privata  Delicto. — "  These  were  offences  for  which  a  special  action  was 
^  apart  involving  a  definite  result  for  the  injured  party  ;  such,  e^.^  as  the 
actio  furti  or  aslio  injuriarumJ^ 

''The  classification  is  a  little  like  a  classification  of  English  crimes,  as 
being  either  (i)  Treason  or  Felony  ;  (2)  Misdemeanours  at  common  law  ;  or 
(3)  Torts ;  and  there  is  something  of  a  resemblance  between  the  way  in 
whidi,  in  the  course  of  ages,  the  Publica  Judicia  and  the  Extraordinaria 
Crimina  came  to  be  formed  into  a  single  class  of  offences,  as  to  all  of  which 
the  punishment  was  more  or  less  discretionary,  and  the  gradual  legislative 
removal  in  our  own  country  of  nearly  every  substantial  distinction  between 
ielooy  and  misdemeanour."    (Stephen,  loc.  cit,) 

IV.    SOURCES  OF  LAW  UNDER  THE  EMPIRE. 

Gaius  enumerates  six  sources  of  Roman  law :  statutes,  plebiscites,  decrees 
(^  the  senate,  edicts  of  the  magistrates,  constitutions  of  the  emperors,  and 
opinions  of  the  jurists.  The  suggestions  of  custom  would  from  time  to  time 
receive  incorporation  in  one  or  other  of  those  forms. 

Lexy  PUbiscitunty  Senatusconsultum, — The  comitia  continued  to  pass 
UgeSy  or  T^iheT  pUbiscitOy  with  some  little  show  of  real  power,  under  the  first 
two  emperors ;  the  last  recorded  lex  belongs  to  the  reign  of  Nerva  (a.d. 
9^)*  In  imitation  of  the  ancient  forms,  the  emperor  would  lay  the  bill 
before  the  senate,  in  an  oratio  or  an  epistula^  after  which  it  would  receive 
the  auctariias  of  the  senate,  and  be  proposed  to  the  tribes.  The  reference 
to  the  tribes,  however,  rapidly  fell  into  disuse  as  being  inconvenient,  and  the 
ceremony  became  shortened  to  a  mere  proposition  of  the  bill  to  the  senate. 
The  senate  itself  even  came  to  be  spoken  of  as  comitia^  and  the  senatuscon- 
iulia  as  leges j  and  the  very  naming  of  the  decrees  of  the  senate  was 
niodelled  on  the  principle  of  the  republican  laws  and  plebiscites.  Gradually 
the  senate  put  forth  more  and  more  enactments  on  points  of  civil  law,  with 
iinquestioned  validity,  and  before  the  time  of  Antoninus  Pius  such  decrees 
were  firankly  recognised  as  possessing  full  legal  force.  This  continued  till  the 
rogn  of  Septimius  Severus  (a.d.  206),  after  which,  although  the  right  of  the 
senate  theoretically  remained,  the  exercise  of  it  is  doubtfid.  As  senatus- 
consuUa  had  superseded  leges  at  the  end  of  the  first  century,  so,  just  after 
the  dose  of  the  second  century,  they  were  in  turn  superseded  l3y  the  imperial 
constitutions,  which  at  last  became  the  sole  source  of  law. 

Edicta  Magisiraiuum} — The  publication  of  the  edictum  perpetuum, 
compiled  by  Salvius  Julianus  under  Hadrian,  did  not  put  an  end  to  the 
issuing  of  edicts ;  at  any  rate,  the  words  of  Gaius  would  lead  us  to  suppose 

*  For  examples  of  edicta,  see  Bnuis,  FonUi,  165  follg. 
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that  in  his  time  they  continued  to  be  regularly  issued.  The  magistrates, 
however,  would  be  bound  to  adopt  its  provisions,  adding  only  such  new 
forms  and  rules  as  might  be  necessary  in  new  circumstances. 

The  Constitutions  of  the  Emperor}— 'Wit  emperor's  legal  right  to  make 
law  {jus  constituere)  was  derived  from  the  special  statute  {lex  regia^  lex 
imperii^  or  de  imperio)  investing  him  with  all  the  powers  of  the  people. 
This  statute  was  a  survival  of  the  olden  lex  curiata  regulating  the  investiture 
of  the  kings  ;  at  the  beginning  of  each  reign  it  was  prepared  by  the  senate 
and  passed  by  the  representatives  of  the  thirty  wards  {curia).  The  consH- 
tutiones  embrace  all  the  emperor's  acts  of  law-making  in  whatever  form- 
legislative,  judicial,  or  interpretative.  They  were  (i)  Edicts  {edicta\  general 
ordinances  issued  by  him  in  his  capacity  of  magistrate  ;  (2)  Decrees  {decreta\ 
judicial  decisions  pronounced  either  on  final  appeal  or  in  the  exercise  of  his 
summary  jurisdiction  ;  and  (3)  Epistulce^  or  rescripta^  written  replies  to  the 
inquiries  of  judges  or  of  private  persons  on  particular  points.  To  these  may 
be  added  (4)  tnandata^  orders  to  the  imperial  oflScers  in  the  provinces.  The 
earliest  constitution  directly  mentioned  by  Justinian  belongs  to  the  time  of 
Hadrian  ;  but  Augustus  and  his  immediate  successors  issued  constitutions 
in  all  kinds,  veiling  them,  however,  under  names  familiarly  associated  with 
the  sovereignty  of  the  people. 

The  Opinions  of  the  Jurisconsults  {Responsa  Prudentum). — In  order  to 
increase  the  authority  of  the  answers  of  the  jurisconsults,  and  hardly  without 
the  idea  of  securing  a  certain  professional  allegiance  to  himself,  Augustus 
enacted  that  there  should  be  conferred  on  (some  of)  them  the  right  of  giving 
responses  under  imperial  authorisation  {jus  ptiblice  respondendi).  It  would 
seem,  however,  that  this  enactment  lay  in  abeyance  till  the  next  reign ;  for 
Pomponius  mentions  that  the  first  to  receive  the  imperial  authority  was 
Massurius  Sabinus,  the  pupil  of  Capito.  The  jurists  thus  favoured  above 
the  rest  were  called  juris  auctores;  their  auctoritas^  derived  from  the 
emperor,  being  embodied  in  their  opinions  delivered  on  single  points  or 
cases,  and  naturally  perpetuated  in  collections  of  these,  more  or  less  supple- 
mented and  digested,  into  leg^l  treatises.  An  extraordinary  impetus  was 
thus  given  to  the  production  of  legal  literature,  and  to  the  activity  that 
followed  during  the  first  two  centuries  of  the  Christian  era  we  owe  the  rich 
store  of  juridical  reasoning  that  constitutes  the  permanent  value  of  the 
mature  Roman  Law. 

Tlie  assistance  given  to  the  magistrates  by  the  jurisconsults  was  equally 
needed  and  required  by  the  emperors  themselves.  In  the  preparation  of 
constitutions  or  of  legislative  measures,  and  even  in  other  matters  of  diffi- 
culty, the  emperors  resorted  to  the  advice  of  the  best  jurists  of  the  day. 
These  were  important  members  in  the  concilia  semestria  of  Augustus  and 
the  later  Council  of  the  emperor.  Alexander  Severus  never  sanctioned  a 
constitution  without  consulting  a  score  of  jurists,  in  addition  to  other 
advisers. 

It  is  not  easy  to  suppose,  even  with  Savigny  and  Puchta,  that  the  answers 
of  the  privileged  jurisconsults  originally  possessed  the  force  of  law.  For  the 
answers  always  might,  and  often  did,  conflict ;  and,  in  fact,  the  accumulation 

'  For  examples  of  these,  see  Bnms,  Foniu^  189  foUg. 
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of  such  inconsistent  authoritative  opinions  on  a  number  of  points  of  law  pre- 
sently divided  the  jurisconsults  into  two  rival  schools,  to  the  great  perplexity 
of  the  judges.    The  first  great  rivals  were  C.  Ateius  Capito  and  M.  Antistius 
Labeo,  who  flourished  under  Augustus.     Capito  was  a  bom  aristocrat,  and 
an  assiduous  courtier,  who  attained  the  consulship  (a.d.  5 :  died  A.D.  22). 
Ubeo  was  a  son  of  the  people,  a  staunch  republican,  scornful  of  political  and 
courtly  promotion,  and  distinguished  for  profound  learning  and  intellectual 
acuteness.    Capito  is  said  to  have  been  conservative  of  the  traditions  of  the 
iaw ;  Labeo  is  said  to  have  boldly  applied  his  scientific  training  and  inde- 
pendent tendencies  to  strike  out  more  liberal  views  and  originate  nicer  dis- 
criminations.   The  followers  of  Capito  and  Labeo  confirmed  the  general 
divergencies  of  juridical  opinion.     These  seem,  however,  to  have  been  on 
cutters  of  detail,  not  of  principle ;  *  and  probably  personal  and  political,  no 
less  than  juridical,  antagonism  influenced  the  formation  of  the  two  parties. 
The  rival  schools,  now  fully  recognised,  were  styled  Sabinians  or  Cassians, 
and  Proculians  or  Pegasians,  after  disciples  of  the  founders.      Leading 
successors  of  Capito  were — Massurius  Sabinus,  G.  Cassius  Longinus  (consul 
.LD.  30),  Caelius  Sabinus,  Priscus  Javolenus,  and  Salvius  Julianus  (of  the 
tdictumperpeiuum) ;  also  Sextus  Pomponius,  who  flourished  under  Antoninus 
Pins,  and  whose  short  and  incomplete  sketch  of  the  History  of  Roman  Law 
included  in  the  Digest,  furnishes  our  best  information  on  this  subject ;  Sex. 
Cxdlius  Africanus,  famous  for  his  obscure  style  ;  and  Gaius.     Leading  suc- 
cessors of  Labeo  were — Nerva  (father),  Proculus,  Nerva  (son),  Pegasus, 
Juventius  Celsus  (father),  Celsus  (son),  and  Neratius  Priscus.    The  opposi- 
tion continued  for  about  two  centuries,  and  may  be  regarded  as  having 
taken  end  in  the  unique  predominance  of  Papinian. 

From  M.  Aurelius  to  Caracalla  five  jurists  stand  out  in  pre-eminent 
greatness — Gaius,  Papinian,  Ulpian,  Paul,  and  Modestinus. 

Gaius  (the  rest  of  his  name  is  lost)  lived  in  the  middle  quarters  of  the 
second  century,  under  Hadrian,  Antoninus  Pius,  and  M.  Aurelius.  He  tells 
'J3  that  he  was  a  Sabinian,  and  affords  our  chief  information  regarding  the 
characteristic  differences  of  the  two  schools.  Whatever  reputation  he  may 
bave  enjoyed  during  life,  we  shall  presently  see  (pages  79,  84)  in  what  esti- 
mation he  was  afterwards  held.  He  is  known  to  us  mainly  by  his  Institu- 
iioms  (see  page  84).  Besides  this  work  he  wrote  numerous  treatises — 
on  the  Twelve  Tables,  on  the  Three  Edicts  (Urban,  iCdilician,  and  Provin- 
cial) ;  on  the  lex  Papia  Poppaa;  on  the  writings  of  Q.  Mucius  Scaevola ; 
and  on  the  senaiusconsulta  Orphitianum  and  TertuUianum^  as  well  as  RegulcBj 
and  seven  books  oi  Res  Cotidiana^  which  were  also  called  Aurea,  so  highly 
were  they  valued  for  their  practical  character.  Some  535  extracts  from  his 
writings  are  contained  in  the  Digest. 

i£milius  Papinianus,  the  most  celebrated  of  all  the  Roman  jurists, 
Nourished  under  M.  Aurelius  and  Septimius  Severus.  He  was  the  teacher 
and  friend  of  Severus,  whom  he  probably  accompanied  to  Britain  (York), 

'  The  particular  points  are  enmnerated  in  the  Index,  under  SMnians,  See  Gaius 
1. 196;  n.  15,  87,  79,  128,  196,  200,  217-228,  231,  244  ;  III.  87,  98,  103,  188,  140, 
Ul,  167, 178 ;  IV.  78,  79, 114,  168.  On  the  whole  subject,  see  Dirksen,  Die  Schulen 
I  tam.  JvtrUtm  (in  his  BeUrdge  2.  Kunde  d.  liSm,  Rechti), 
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and  who  made  him  praetorian  prefect  or  supreme  judge.  He  was  put  to 
death  by  Caracalla,  because  (it*  is  alleged)  he  declined  to  vindicate  to  the 
senate  the  murder  of  Geta.  Papinian  wrote  thirty-seven  books  of  Qiues- 
Hones,  nineteen  of  Responsa^  two  of  Definitiones,  and  works  De  Adulteriis^ 
besides  others.  Some  596  extracts  from  his  writings  are  contained  in  the 
Digest. 

Domitius  Ulpianus  derived  his  origin  from  Tyre.  Like  Paul,  he  was 
a  pupil  of  Papinian,  and  his  colleague  in  the  emperor's  council.  Banished 
by  Elagabalus,  he  was  recalled  by  Alexander  Severus,  who  made  him  his 
chief  adviser,  and  raised  him  to  the  post  of  praetorian  prefect  Perhaps  this 
was  an  unpopular  act,  for  Ulpian  was  presently  murdered  by  the  soldiers, 
under  the  eyes  of  the  emperor  (A.D.  228).  Besides  annotating  Papinian 
(see  page  79),  Ulpian  composed  numerous  works,  including  two  especially 
important  treatises,  Ad  Edictum  and  Ubri  ad  Sabtnum,  An  epitome  of 
his  Liber  Singularis  Regularum  (also  improperly  called  Fragmenta)  is 
exta/3rt  in  a  MS.  in  the  Vatican  Library.  His  writings  furnish  about  one- 
third  of  the  Digest  (the  largest  contribution  of  any  single  jurist),  consisting 
of  2462  extracts,  many  of  which  are  of  considerable  length. 

Julius  Paulus,  a  native  of  Padua,  was  also  a  pupil  and  colleague  of 
Papinian,  exiled  by  Elagabalus,  recalled  by  Alexander  Severus,  and  appointed 
praetorian  prefect  (a.d.  222).  He  survived  Ulpian.  Paul  was  an  extremely 
prolific  writer,  more  than  seventy  of  his  works  being  named  in  the  Digest. 
The  most  celebrated  was  Ad  Edictum,  in  eighty  books.  He  too  annotated 
Papinian  (see  page  79).  An  epitome  of  his  Sententia  Receptee,  in  five  books, 
is  preserved  in  the  BreTnarium  Alaricianum ;  and  his  writings  furnish  about 
one-sixth  of  the  Digest,  consisting  of  2083  extracts. 

Herennius  Modestinus  was  a  pupil  of  Papinian  and  of  Ulpian.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  council  of  Alexander  Severus,  and  flourished  till  about  the 
middle  of  the  third  century.  He  wrote,  among  other  works,  certain  books 
of  Excusationes,     He  is  now  represented  solely  by  345  excerpts  in  the  Digest 

Modestinus  may  be  regarded  as  the  last  of  the  jurists.  For  half  a  cen- 
tury, from  Alexander  Severus  to  Constantine,  the  supremacy  of  military 
violence,  setting  up  and  plucking  down  a  rapid  succession  of  emperors, 
fatally  checked  the  active  development  of  jurisprudence.  The  labours  of  the 
jurisconsults  of  the  first  two  centuries  have  been  classed  by  Ortolan  in  four 
divisions  of  subjects :  (i)  commentaries  on  the  edicts  of  the  praetors  or  of 
the  proconsuls  [ad  Edictum,  ad  Edictum  provinciale)'\  (2)  treatises  on  the 
functions  of  the  magistrates  {de  officio  prcefecti  urbi,  proconsulis,   etc,); 

(3)  extensive  works  on  the  whole  body  of  the  law  {Digesta,  Pandecta)  \ 

(4)  abridgments  or  elementary  lessons  (Institutionesy  Regulce,  Sententice). 

It  was  Hadrian  that  first  invested  the  opinions  of  the  authorised  jurists, 
when  unanimous,  with  the  force  of  law.  When,  however,  they  were  not  unani- 
mous, the  judge  still  bore  the  responsibility  of  deciding  between  them.  Con- 
stantine (a.d.  321)  maintained  the  unsatisfactory  rule  of  Hadrian  ;  but,  w^ith 
the  professed  desire  of  cutting  short  the  endless  contests  between  the  jurists, 
and  in  jealousy  for  the  clear  reputation  of  Papinian,  he  invalidated  the  notes 
of  Ulpian  and  Paul  (and,  in  another  constitution,  the  notes  of  Marcian)  on 
the  works  of  Papinian.  The  discredit  thus  cast  on  the  notes  seems  to  have 
extended  in  the  popular  mind  to  all  the  works  of  Ulpian  and  Paul,  and  to 
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have  been  particularly  felt  in  regard  to  Paul's  works,  which  were  more 
Hidely  inilaeiitial  in  the  West ;  and  accordingly  Constantine  (a«D.  327) 
removed  the  supposed  stigma,  by  recognising  as  authoritative  the  indepen- 
dent works  of  Paiil,  and  especially  his  Sententia. 

In  this  situation  the  legal  authority  of  the  jurists  remained  for  just  a 
century  to  come.  Then,  in  B.C.  426,  in  the  time  of  Valentinian  III.,  was 
published  a  constitution  drawn  up  under  Theodosius  II.,  which  gave  a 
final  mechanical  relief  to  the  perplexity  of  the  judges.  This  was  the  Law 
oi  Gtations.  It  confirmed  with  legal  authority  all  the  writings  of  the  five 
great  jurists — Gaius,  Papinian,  Ulpian,  Paul,  and  Modestinus — and  all 
passages  quoted  by  them  firom  other  jurists,  provided  the  correctness  of 
such  quotations  should  be  verified  by  comparison  of  manuscripts.  The 
notes  of  Ulpian  and  Paul  on  Papinian  were  excepted ;  the  invalidation  of 
these  pronounced  by  Constantine  being  expressly  re-enacted.  A  majority 
of  these  authorities  on  any  point  was  to  determine  the  law ;  in  case  of 
quality  of  numbers,  the  opinion  favoured  by  Papinian  was  to  prevail ; 
and  if  Papinian  were  silent,  then  the  judge  was  reduced  to  the  old  necessity 
of  making  his  own  decision  between  the  conflicting  authorities. 

Another  century  later,  Justinian  broke  down  the  preponderant  authority 
of  the  celebrated  jurists,  whether  as  individual  names  or  as  a  majority.  In 
his  instructions  to  the  compilers  of  the  Digest  (a.d.  533)  he  directs  them  to 
select,  purely  on  grounds  of  intrinsic  merit,  what  they  consider  best,  from  the 
*Titings  of  all  the  authorised  jurists  (including  the  notes  of  Ulpian,  Paul, 
and  Marcian  on  Papinian,  hitherto  proscribed).  To  each  sentence  placed  in 
the  Digest  he  gave  the  force  of  law  ;  and  he  prohibited  all  further  publica- 
tion of  conunentaries  or  treatises  on  the  subject,  with  a  decisive  finality 
sanctioned  with  the  punishment  of  the  author  as  guilty  of  forgery,  and  the 
destruction  of  his  works.  But  the  recommendations  of  Justinian  were  not 
in  all  points  strictly  adhered  to. 

Schools  of  Law, — The  method  of  tuition  by  combined  lecturing  and 
practical  demonstration  was  now  supplemented  with  the  study  of  legal 
v'orks.  Labeo,  we  are  told,  read  with  advanced  students  already  in  prac- 
tice (studiosi)  for  six  months  of  the  year  in  town,  thereafter  retiring  to  the 
country  for  other  six  months*  study  and  original  work.  Sabinus,  in  like 
nianner,  was  attended  by  another  class  called  auditores,  Ulpian  still  speaks 
of  Modestinus  as  studiosus  mens.  By  this  time,  however,  private  teachers 
^d  arisen— /wrtr  civilis  professores  Ulpian  calls  them — who  imparted  pre- 
paratory instruction  in  law.  At  a  later  period  public  schools  were  estab- 
lished. One  probably  existed  at  Rome  in  the  end  of  the  fourth  century.  In 
A.D.  425  Theodosius  II.  established  one  for  the  study  of  rhetoric,  philosophy, 
and  jurisprudence  at  Constantinople ;  prohibiting  the  professors  from  giving 
private  instruction,  and  all  other  teachers  from  giving  public  instruction.  In 
the  time  of  Justinian  we  hear  of  another  recognised  public  school  of  law  at 
Berytus.  On  the  promulgation  of  the  Digest  (a.d.  533)  Justinian  addressed 
a  constitution  to  the  eight  professors  of  law,^  remarking  on  the  ineffective 

*  Probably  two  for  the  Constantinople  school  and  two  for  the  Ber3rtnB  school ;  and 
(jar  as  <he  temporary  sabstitates  of  these  during  their  occupation  on  Justinian's  com* 
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practice  of  the  schools  in  the  past,  and  prescribing  a  reformed  course  to  be 
followed  in  the  future. 

Hitherto  the  law  course  had  occupied  four  years,  and  the  professors  had 
confined  themselves  to  six  works,  which  were  largely  unsuitable,  and  to  some 
extent  not  readily  accessible  to  all  the  students.  The  first  year  students 
(Dupondii,  students  of  the  double  as)  devoted  themselves  to  the  Institutes  of 
Gaius,  and  parts  of  four  special  books — on  res  uxorta,  tutelage,  wills,  and 
legacies.  The  order  of  the  Perpetual  Edict  was  not  followed.  The  second 
year  students  {Edictales)  read  selections  from  the  first  part  of  the  law  as 
arranged  in  the  Edict— a  preposterous  order  of  study,  Justinian  declares— 
with  portions  of  the  law  either  De  Judicits  or  De  Rebus.  Much  of  the  De 
Judiciis  was  obsolete,  and  latterly  De  Rebus  had  been  dropped  as  inaccessible 
or  unfit.  The  third  year  men  {Papimanisias)  completed  the  study  of  De  Ju- 
dicits and  De  Rebus^  and  entered  upon  parts  of  eight  of  the  nineteen  books  of 
Papinian's  Responsa,  The  fourth  year  students  (Xura/,  LytcBy  Licentiates) 
revised  the  subjects  of  the  whole  course,  with  miscellaneous  study  of  the 
Responsa  of  Paul. 

This  miserably  deficient  system  Justinian  superseded  by  the  following 
course.  The  first  year  (now  called  Justinianani  novt)  read  Justinian's 
Institutes  and  the  first  four  books  of  the  Digest.  The  second  year  {Edictales) 
study  the  matter  of  the  Edict  in  so  far  as  represented  either  in  the  seven 
books  De  Judiciis  (Digest,  5  to  1 1)  or  in  the  eight  books  De  Rebus  (D.,  12-19), 
read  continuously ;  also  four  other  books  out  of  fourteen  on  special  subjects, 
namely,  one  of  the  three  on  dower  (D.,  23-25),  one  of  the  two  on  tutelage 
and  curatorship  (D.,  26,  27),  one  of  the  two  on  wills  (D.,  28,  29),  and  one  ol 
the  seven  on  legacies  and  trusts  (D.,  30-36).  The  third  year  {Papinianista) 
complete  the  De  Judiciis  and  De  Rebus  (reading  the  subject  not  chosen  the 
year  before)  ;  with  three  courses  of  special  subjects — namely,  pledges  and 
mortgages  (D.,  20),  interest  (D.,  22),  and  the  edict  of  the  aediles,  the  clcHo 
redhibitoria,  evictions,  and  siipulationes  duplce  (D..  21).  They  also  read  and 
recite  portions  of  Papinian.  The  fourth  year  {Lytce)  read  frequently  the  ten 
books  on  special  subjects  reserved  from  the  second  year.  This  takes  them 
over  the  first  five  parts  of  the  Digest  (36  books),  and  fits  them  to  study  after- 
wards in  private  the  sixth  and  seventh  parts.  The  fifth  year  {Prolytce)  study 
the  Constitutions  in  the  Code. 

Justinian  further  denounces  and  prohibits  under  penalties  the  instruction 
said  to  be  given  by  ignorant  men  in  Alexandria,  Caesarea,  and  other  cities. 
This  indicates  at  least  the  wide  prevalence  of  an  active  desire  to  study  the 
law. 

At  the  same  time,  the  school  at  Rome  was  flourishing  under  the 
fostering  care  of  Theodoric  and  his  minister  Cassiodorus.  And,  on 
the  reconquest  of  Italy  (A.D.  554),  Justinian  confirmed  the  professors 
in  all  their  privileges,  and  introduced  at  Rome  his  improved  method  of 
legal  instruction. 


pilfttiODB.  The  school  at  Rome,  being  in  the  hands  of  the  Ostrogoths,  was  not  nnder 
the  control  of  the  emperor  at  this  time.  Seven  are  addressed  as  of  the  very  hig^h  rank 
of  lUuttres,  one  as  vir  disertimmus. 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  FOREGOING  SECTION. 

LXOE8  AXD  SKNATUBOONSULTA  OF  THB  EMPIRE. 

The  foUowiiig  is  a  oonspectns  of  the  principal  legt»  (pid>i9cUa)  and  aenaiiatoonwUa 
that  IttTe  come  down  to  ns  with  particular  titles  or  definite  authorship  from  the 
empire.    Observe  the  ending — iawum  in  the  title  of  the  senatusconaults  : — 

_  UKDEB  AU0USTTJ8. 

B.a 
Abont  32  Lex  Julia  et  TiUa,  extension  of  lex  AtUia  (before  B.o.  186),  authorisug  pro- 
or  81.  vindal  magistrates  to  appoint  tutors. 

1 25.  Lex  Julia,  judidaria,  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  legea  Julia  (Gains,  4,  80) 
following  up  the  lex  JBbutia  and  further  restricting  legit  aclionet.    Of. 
lex  Julia  judidaria,  b.o.  46. 
1  Lex  Julia,  de  honorum  cessione.    (Gains,  8,  78.) 
?  Lex  JuUa,  sumptuary. 
18.  Lex  Julia,  de  aduUerOi.    (Brans,  1Q5.) 

15,  Lex  Julia,  de  ambitu, 

17.  SettatuteomuUum,  de  ludis  acecularibue.     (Bnms,  152.) 
II.  Se.  de  aqucedudibue.     (Bruns,  153.) 
1 11.  5e.  Maximo  et  Tuberone  cote,  faelum,  ordaining  that  the  wife  of  the  Plamen 

DiaUe  should  be  in  manu  only  in  so  far  as  concerned  tbe  eaera. 

Huschke  calls  this  so.  the  lex  Annia  Antittia,  and  dates  it  a.d.  23. 

See  Muirhead,  p.  64,  Gains,  1,  136,  note. 
10.  8e.  Silttnianum,     (Paul,  Sent.,  8,  5.) 

8.  Sc.   de  metue  Augueto,  changing  the  name  from  SextUis  to  Augustus. 

(Brans,  154.) 
?  Sc  de  CoOegiie.    (Brans,  154.) 

A.D. 

?  4.  Lex  JulicL,  de  maritandis  ordinibus.    B.o.  18  is  also  giyen  as  the  date. 

4.  Lex  jElia  Sentia,  on  manumission. 

6.  Lex  Julia,  de  viceaima  hereditatum,  imposing  duty  of  5  per  cent,  on  testa* 
mentaiy  successions  and  bequests. 
?  8.  Lex  Fufia  Oaninia,  restricting  testamentary  manumission. 

9.  Lex  JuUa  et  Papia  Poppna,  revised  edition  of  Lex  JuUa  de  maritandia 

ordinibus.    Other  names :  Zese  Julia,  Lex  Julia  caducaria.  Lex  Papia, 
Lex  Papia  Poppcea,     (Brans,  107.) 

UKDEB  TIBERIUS. 

16.  Se.  Libonianum,  rendering  null  all  that  a  man,  when  writing  out  another^s 

testament,  inserted  in  his  own  favour. 

?  19.  Lex  Junta  [Norbana],  on  slaves  informally  manumitted. 

1  24.  Lex  Viidlia,  giving  citizenship  to  Latins  after  serving  six  years  in  the 
night  watch.     Mommsen  places  it  earlier. 

f  27.  Lex  Junia  VeUaea  (so  Studemund ;  formerly  Vdleia),  on  testamentary 
institntion  and  disherison.  Usual  date,  46.  Muirhead,  p.  486  (addi- 
tions and  corrections  to  p.  120,  sect.  184,  note  1),  inclines  to  an  earlier 
date.     Bruns,  27.     (See  i-W^es,  p.  108.)    Tiger8tr<5m  and  Sandars,  10. 

1 34.  Sc  Pereicianum  (or  Pemicianum),  rendering  men  and  women  that  had  not 
mairied  before  60  and  50  respectively,  permanently  liable  to  the 
penalties  of  celibacy.     Ulp.  16,  8  (cf.  Muirhead's  note). 

P 
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UNDKB  CALIOULA. 
A.D. 

37-41.  Lex  Mamilia  Roicia  Peducea  Alliena  Fabian  colonial.  Bruns  (109)  follows 
itudorff  in  giving  this  date.  Mommsen  assigns  the  lex  to  the  time  of 
Jul.  Cffisar. 

UNDEB  CLAUDIUS. 

41-46.  8c.  de  asdificus  non  diruendii.     (Bruns,  158.) 
41-47.  Sc,  Osterianum.     (Bruns,  155.) 

42.  Sc,  Largianum,  succession  to  property  of  Latini. 

46.  Sc,  de  ludia  eaeeularibue,     (Bruns,  152.) 

46.  Sc,  Vdleianum,     (Bruns,  155.) 

47.  Lex  Claudia    (probably  a  Sc.),   abolishing  agnatic  tutelage  of  women. 

(Gains,  1,  157.) 

48.  Sc.  Claudianum  {oratio  Clattdii)  dejure  konorum  OaUU  dando.    (Bnms,  156.) 
52.  Sc,  Claudianum,  on  cohabitation  of  fieewomen  and  slaves,  etc. 

f  Sc,  Macedonianum,  against  lending  money  to  children  under  power  of  their 
father.  Tacitus  {Ann.  11,  13)  places  it  under  Claudius ;  Suetonius 
{Veep,  11),  under  Vespasian.  Sandars  (Just.,  Inet.,  p.  456,  note  to  4, 
7,  7)  suggests  that  **  perhaps  it  was  only  renewed  in  the  latter  reign." 
Lipsius  (ad  Tac.  Ann.  11,  13)  regards  the  law  under  Vespasian  as 
the  law  of  Claudius  renewed  in  more  severe  terms  {aeperitu),  (Brunsy 
160,  dates  it  69-79.) 

t  Sc.  Clatidianwn,  ordaining,  in  modification  of  Sc,  .Per$icianum,  that  a  man 
over  60  marrying  a  woman  under  50  should  be  regarded  as  having 
married  before  60. 

UNDBB  NEBO. 

56.  Sc,  de  cedificUe  non  diruendis.     (Bruns,  159.) 

56.  Sc.  Trebdlianumy  on  fideicommisaa, 

58.  Sc.  Neronianum,  validation  of  legacies  invalid  through  particular  form  of 

bequest.  *  Huschke  dates  58  ;  Poete,  64. 
61.  Sc.  CalvUianum  (or  Calvieianum),  ordaining  that  marriage  of  woman  over 

50  with  man  over  60  should  not  qt^dify  for  taking  inheritance,  legacy, 

or  dowry.     (XJlp.  16,  4.) 
g^  /  Lex  PeCronia,  or 
'  \  Sc.  TurpUlianum,  punishing  terffivereatio. 

UNDEB  TE8PA8IAK. 

70.  Lex  de  Imperio  Veeptuiani.    (Bruns,  128.) 
70-79.  Sc.  Pegasianum,  on  fideicomnUeseu 

f  Sc.  Pegaeo  et  Pueione  co$8.  factum,  extending  the  benefits  of  the  Aelia- 
Sentian  marriage  and  cautae  probatio  to  Latini  manumitted  when 
over  30. 

UNDEB  DOMITIAN. 

81-84  /  ^^  ^^^'^i^^*^  \  ^^i^^i'^'B  charters  to  the  munMpia  of  Malaga  and 
'  I  Lex  Salpensana  J  Salpensa  (in  Southern  Spain).    (Bruns,  180  foUg.) 

UKDEB  NEBVA. 

96-98.  Lex  KervcB  Agraria,  the  latest  known  lex. 
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UNDBB  TRAJAN. 
A.D. 

103.  Sc,  Rubrianum,  giving  remedy  in  regard  to  bequest  of  liberty  on  trust 
(Bnuu,  161.) 
f  Sc  Ikuumianuni  (similar  object).     Of  the  time  of  Trajan,  or  not  later 
than  Antoninus  Pios. 

UNDEB  HADBIAN. 

f  Sc  Apronianum  ? — allowing  freedmen  of  mmiicipalities  to  leave  their  in 
heritanoe  to  the  mnnicipalities.     Ulp.  22,  5. 
127.   Sc,  Jundanum.     (Brans,  161.) 
129.   Sc  JuvenUanum,    (Bnms,  161.) 

f  Sc  PJancUtnum  (1),  on  fideicommuaa.    Refexred  to,  Ulp.  25,  17. 
?  Sc  Planekmum  (2),  de  agnotcendu  liberia.    IMg.  25,  8.    Paul.,  Sent.,  2,  24. 
?  Sc  TertulUanum,  granting  to  a  mother  a  right  of  snooession  to  her  children. 
t  Sc  Vitrananujti,  extending  the  remedy  of  sc.  Babrianmn  and  Dasumianum. 
[Muiihead  (p.  588)  has  collected  the  references  in  Gains  and  Ulpian  to 
iCHahuccnnUta  attributed  to  Hadrian  {JSadriano  auctore),  but  not  other- 
wise specificaUy  designated.     (1)  G.  L  80,  77,  80,  81,  92 ;  U.  iu.  3. 
(2)  G.  i  47.    (3)  G.  i.  115a ;  ii  112.     (4)  G.  ii  57.     (5)  G.  u.  143. 
(6)  G.  ii  285,  287  (cf.  J.,  2,  20,  25) ;  this  may  be  the  same  as  the 
Sc.  Plancianum  in  Ulp.  25,  17.     (7)  G.  iu.  78.     (8)  U.  xxiv.  28.] 

UNDER  ANTONINUS  PIUS. 

138.  Sc  de  fiMndinia  »aUu$  Beguensia.     (Bruns,  162.) 
138-160.  Sc  de  Otfzicenit.     (Brans,  163.) 

UNDSR  M.  AURELIUS. 

178.  Sc  OrphUianum,  granting  to  children  a  right  of  succession  to  their  mother. 
(Brans,  164.) 
t  Sc  Sabinianum,  obliging  a  man  that  had  adopted  one  of  three  brothers 
living  under  their  father  s  potestcu,  to  leave  him  one-fourth  of  his 
property.     Theoph^^  J.  3, 1,  14. 

[Muirhead  (p.  589)  has  collected  the  references  to  the  senatutconaulta  of 
unknown  name  and  authorship  in  Gains  and  Ulpian.  (1)  G.  i.  67-71  ; 
ii.  142.  (2)  One  or  more  amending  the  law  of  tutory  of  women,  G.  i. 
178, 174, 176, 177, 180 ;  U.  xL  20-23.  (3)  G.  i  182.  (4)  G.  2,  276. 
(5)  U.  iii  1.  (6)  U.  iii.  5.  (7)  U.  22,  5.  (8)  One  or  more  authoris- 
ing certain  deities  to  be  instituted  as  heirs,  U.  22,  6.     (9)  U.  24,  27.] 


V.  COMPILATIONS  OF  LAW  UNDER  THE  EMPIRE. 

TAe  Perpetual  Edict, 

The  edictum  perpetuum^  compiled  by  Salvius  Julianus  under  Hadrian, 
seems  to  have  been  a  systematic  arrangement  of  the  substance  of  the  law  set 
forth  in  the  edicts  of  the  various  magistrates  possessing  the  jus  edicendu 
Only  some  scattered  fragments  of  it  remain,  in  the  Digest.  A  reconstruc- 
tk>n  has  been  attempted  by  Haubold.    (Cf.  Bruns,  Pontes ^  165  follg.) 
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Apparently,  similar  arrangements  had  been  made  by  preceding  praetors. 
Pomponius  mentions  that  Aulus  Ofilius  was  the  first  to  publish  a  careful 
collection  of  the  praetorian  edicts. 

The  Institutes  of  Gains. 

It  was  very  usual  for  distinguished  jurists,  especially  of  the  half-centur)- 
preceding  Alexander  Severus,  to  compile  elementary  treatises  for  the  use  of 
students.  Ulpian's  Regulce  and  Paul's  SententuB  have  already  been  men- 
tioned, and  we  learn  from  the  Digest  that  Papirius  Justus,  Callistratus  (in 
three  books),  Paul  (two  books),  Marcian  (sixteen),  and  Florentinus  (twelve), 
as  well  as  Gains,  published  Institutioms.  '  Justinian's  Institutiones  or 
Elementa,  belongs  to  a  later  date,  and  superseded  them  aU.  Of  the  earlier 
treatises,  Gains  alone,  the  first  and  greatest,  is  extant. 

Till  the  present  century,  Gains  was  known  only  through  some  quotations 
from  the  Institutes,  and  an  abridgment  of  the  Institutes  inserted  in  the  Lex 
Romana  Visigotkarum  (a.d.  506).  In  1816  Niebuhr  discovered  the  Institu- 
tiones, without  either  title  or  author's  name,  on  a  palimpsest  of  a  date  anterior 
to  Justinian,  in  the  library  of  the  Chapter  at  Verona.  The  complete  MS. 
consisted  of  127  leaves,  three  of  which  are  still  wanting.  Under  Gains,  on 
about  one-half  (61)  of  the  leaves  had  originally  been  inscribed  some  work 
on  theology  ;  and  finally,  the  leaves  had  been  scraped  on  one  side  and 
washed  on  the  other  and  arranged  anyhow,  in  order  to  receive,  above  all,  a 
third  inscription — the  letters  of  St  Jerome. '  The  task  of  decipherment  was 
thus  anything  but  easy.  The  leaf  containing  iv.  134-144,  had  been  seen 
by  Maffei  in  1732,  and  published  by  him  in  his  Historia  Teologica  in  1740, 
and  it  had  been  republished  by  Haubold  in  the  very  year  of  Niebuhr's  dis- 
covery ;  but  hitherto  there  had  been  no  clue  to  the  author.  The  Institutiones 
set  forth  in  four  books,  and  under  the  three  divisions  of  Persons,  Things, 
and  Actions,  the  law  of  the  age  of  Antoninus  Pius  and  M.  Aurelius,  with 
numerous  historical  references  to  earlier  times.  This  work  was  long  the 
leading  text-book  of  Roman  Law,  and  was  adopted  as  the  chief  model  in 
framing  Justinian's  Institutes.  The  existence  of  both  works  affords  a 
valuable  means  of  ascertaining  the  changes  in  Roman  Law  within  the  three 
centuries  and  a  half  separating  Gaius  and  Justinian.  When  the  Lex 
Romana  Visigotkorum  was  drawn  up  (a.d.  506),  the  fourth  book  (on 
Actions),  and  several  other  parts,  were  omitted  as  obsolete. 

The  Purpose  of  the  Institutes  of  Gaius, — As  Puchta  remarks,  the  Institutes 
of  Gaius  is  the  earliest  book,  so  far  as  we  know,  that  communicated  first 
instruction  under  this  title,  ijust  Inst,,  Prooem,  6.)  His  further  view  that 
the  plan  and  arrangement  of  the  work  is  original,  and  not  a  mere  imitation 
of  previous  systems,  must  be  considered  in  the  light  of  RudorfTs  qualifying 
statements.    (Puchta,  Cursus,  i,  401 ;  Bk.  ii.  Gesch,  d,  Rom,  Rechts,  sect.  99, 

>  Studemnnd,  Oaii  IniL  Ctmim,  IV,  page  5  :  "In his  127  foUU ter  scripta  sunt  60, 
62-68,  71,  73-80, 113-117,  119,  120,  122-125  ;  item  folia  recta  80  et  126  ;  item  foUum 
uersmn  72  ;  item  denique  folii  81n  uersus  1-13,  et  folii  118u  uersas  14,  15,  22,  23, 
24."  The  rest  of  the  leaves  are  twice  written,  except  the  first  (1)  and  the  last  (127). 
The  Gains  (of  the  fifth  century)  is  overwritten  with  the  epistles  of  St  Jerome  (of  the 
eighth  century^ 
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with  RudorflPs  note.)    Without  dwelling  on  Bdcking's  remonstrance  with 
sQch  modem  writers  as  maintain  that  the  Institutes  were  intended  to  be  a 
system  of  the  whole  Roman  civil  law,  we  may  quote,  as  the  common  view, 
his  assertion  that  *^both  the  Gaius  and  the  Justinian  profess  to  be  works 
introductory  to  the  study  of  Roman  private  law  (G.,  I,  8,  J.,  I,  i,  2),  ut 
sint  totius  Uf^HnuB  scientics  prima  eletnentay  setting  forth  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  Roman  civil  law — ^persons,  things,  actions."    (Bbcking,  Rom. 
Prwatreckij  Einl,  sect  11.)    Huschke  also  assumes  that  the  work  was  in- 
tended to  be  an  institutional '  and  systematic  treatise,  and  explains  repetitions 
by  a  theory  that  it  was  published  in  parts,  the  earlier  parts  having  issued  from 
Gaius's  hands,  so  that  he  was  compelled  to  insert  additions  and  corrections 
in  die  later  portions,  if  at  all.    Recently,  however,  Messrs  Abdy  and  Walker 
have  argued  that,  although  the  Institutes  of  Justinian  was  intended  as  a 
preliminary  text-book  for  students,  the  Institutes  of  Gaius  was  not ;  and 
they  claim  to  account  more  satisfactorily  than  Huschke  does  for  the  repeti- 
tions.   Their  theory  is  that  "  Gaius's  work  is  in  every  respect  a  book  of 
practice."    "  What  Gaius  really  had  in  view  was,  not  the  publication  of  a 
systematic  treatise  on  private  law,  but  the  enunciation,  in  the  shape  of  oral 
lectures,  of  matter  that  would  be  serviceable  to  those  who  were  studying 
with  a  view  to  practice.    Thfe  work  itself  was  not  directly  prepared  for  pub- 
lication, but  was  a  republication  in  a  collected  form  of  lectures  (the  outline 
of  which  perhaps  had  been  originally  in  writing  and  the  filling-up  by  word 
of  mouth),  when  the  cordial  reception  of  the  same  by  a  limited  class  had 
suggested  their  being  put  into  a  shape  which  would  benefit  a  wider  circle  of 
students."    In  support  of  this  view  they  analyse  the  contents  of  Gaius,  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  the  very  particular  attention  he  has  bestowed  on 
the  burning  questions  in  legal  practice  at  the  time  he  wrote.    The  theory, 
however,  seems  to  require  much  revision  and  elaboration.' 

The  Three  Oldest  Codes, 

The  Gregorian  and  Hermogenian  Codes. — ^Already  in  the  second  century, 
certain  collections  of  imperial  constitutions  had  been  made :  there  are  pre- 
served in  the  Digest  fragments  of  rescripts  of  M.  Aurelius  and  Verus  that 
had  been  crudely  summarised  by  Papirius  Justus  ;  and  several  volumes  of 
imperial  decisions  and  letters  or  propositions  addressed  to  the  senate  had 
been  published  by  Paul  in  the  time  of  Septimius  Severus  and  Caracalla. 
The  collections  made  by  the  jurisconsults,  Gregorian  and  Hermogenian, 
were  private  compilations,  without  legislative  authority,  containing  the  chief 
imperial  rescripts  of  the  second  century,  divided  into  books  and  titles 
according  to  subject,  and  arranged  under  these  in  order  of  date.    Of  the 

*  "  Neo  dabito  Gaium  ipsom  hiec  rudimenta  eo  conBiLio  scripeisse,  ut  '  in  Btationibus 
ioB  pablioe  dooenfeiam '  (Grell.,  18,  18)  ftb  iiB  potiuB  quAm,  ut  hactenus  factitatum,  ab 
edicti  prima  parte  iuris  stadium  auapicaretor,  quod  pariter  ei  ineptum  nideri  debebat, 
ac  nobis  uideretur,  si  quis  ab  ordine  quodam  iudidario  explicando  ante  Institutionee 
nel  Pandectaa  acoeptas  initinm  faoere  nellet."     (Hu8<dike,  lurisp,  Anteiust.  92.) 

*  Abdy  and  Walker,  Oaitu  cmd  Vlpian  (Ist  ed.),  pref.,  ix-xiii.  They  claim  the 
independent  sopport  of  Dr  Demburg,  in  his  Die  Inetitutionen  des  Oaitu  (Halle,  1869). 
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Gregorian  code  there  remain  only  seventy  constitutions,  embracing  the 
century  from  Septimius  Severus  to  Diocletian  and  Maxlmian  (a.d.  196-304). 
It  was  probably  drawn  up  between  the  latter  reign  and  the  reign  of  Con- 
stantine ;  certainly  not  earlier  than  A.D.  295.  Of  the  Hermogenian  code  there 
remain  scarcely  thirty-two  constitutions,  embracing  only  seventeen  years  (one 
in  A.D.  287,  and  the  rest  in  293-304),  under  Diocletian  and  Maximian,  and 
Diocletian  and  Constantius.  Bu  seven  more  constitutions  of  Valens  and 
Valentinian  (a.d.  364-5)  are  found  in  the  Consultaiio  Veteris  Cujusdam  Jure- 
consultiy  headed  Ex  Corp&re  Hermogeniani  (Huschke,  lurisp,  Anieiust^  pp. 
743-5) ;  and,  if  there  is  not  a  mistake  in  the  heading,  these  would  seem  most 
probably  to  have  been  appended  at  a  later  period.  If  so,  the  original  com- 
pilation of  the  Hermogenian  code  would  date  about  the  same  time  as  the 
Gregorian  or  somewhat  later.  If  these  later  constitutions  originally  belonged 
to  it,  then  the  date  is  brought  down  to  the  end  of  the  fourth  century.^  In 
A.D.  429  Theodosius  ordained  that  the  Theodosian  code  should  be  modelled 
after  these  two  codes  ;  and  they  probably  supplied  to  the  Justinian  code  the 
constitutions  prior  to  Constantine.  Our  information  regarding  them  comes 
from  later  collections  that  reproduce  passages  from  them.* 

No  further  work  of  Gregorian  is  known.  But  in  the  Digest  there  occur 
more  than  ninety  fragments  of  a  Juris  Epitomi^  arranged  in  the  order  of  the 
Edictum  Perpetuum^  in  six  books,  by  a  Hermogenianus — whether  the  com- 
piler of  the  code  or  not,  we  cannot  tell. 

Tlu  Theodosian  Code. — A  century  later,  the  study  of  the  civil  law  appears 
to  have  been  impeded,  and  in  fact  rendered  hopeless,  by  the  confusing 
accumulation  of  imperial  constitutions.  To  remedy  this  misfortune, 
Theodosius  II.,  in  a.d.  429,  appointed  a  commission  of  ten  members,  which 
in  A.D.  435  he  reconstituted  and  increased  to  sixteen  members,  to  collect  and 
arrange  the  imperial  constitutions  dating  from  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
Constantine.  The  president  of  both  commissions  was  Antiochus,  a  past- 
consul  and  past-praetorian  prefect.  The  new  code  was  to  continue  the  com- 
pilations of  Gregorian  and  Hermogenian,  and  to  be  framed  on  the  model  of 
these.  In  A.D.  438  the  completed  work  received  the  imperial  sanction,  and 
was  published  simultaneously  by  Theodosius  in  the  East  and  by  Valentinian 
III.  in  the  West ;  and  on  the  first  day  of  the  following  January,  it  became 
the  sole  source  of  law  for  the  Empire. 

The  Theodosian  code  is  arranged  on  the  traditional  plan  of  the  Per- 
petual Edict.  It  consists  of  sixteen  books  divided  into  titles  according  to 
the  matter,  and  the  constitutions  (ranging  from  a.d.  312  to  438)  are  placed 
in  chronological  order  under  the  titles,  being  broken  up  into  parts  where 
necessary  for  the  proper  classification  of  the  subjects.  The  original  texts,  it 
is  to  be  noted,  probably  underwent  some  verbal  alterations  at  the  hands  of 
the  second  conunission,  which  was  directed  to  remove  superfluous  and  to 
add  necessary  words,  to   change  ambiguous   expressions,  and  to  amend 


^  Probably  before  a.d.  898.     (Scheurl,  lAhrbuch  der  InstUtUionenf  26.) 

^  Chiefly  and  almost  ezclosively  from  Lex  Bom.  Visigathorum,  Mot.  et  Bom.  Leg. 

CoUatiOf  ConsuUatio  Vet.  Cuj.  Jtureeonauliij  Lex  Bom.  Burgundionumt  and  the  Vatican 

FragmenlU. 
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incongruities  of  statement. '  Tht  jus  privatum  occupies  the  first  five  books, 
with  certain  parts  of  later  books  (8,  12-19  ;  ii>  3^39)  ?  t^^s  is  followed  by 
the  law  relating  to  the  constitution  and  administration  (bks.  6-8),  criminal 
^^  (9)»  public  revenue  and  matters  of  procedure  (lo-i  i),  towns  and  corpora- 
tions (12-14),  public  works  and  games  (i  5),  and  ecclesiastical  affairs  (16). 
The  first  six  books  are  defective,  the  rest  are  complete.  The  great  import- 
ance of  the  code  lies  in  the  large  number  of  constitutions  it  contains  and  the 
immense  influence  it  exerted  throughout  the  Roman  world.  Especially 
notable  are  the  provisions  of  the  last  book  on  the  subject  of  religion. 

Projected  New  Code  of  Theodosius, — ^The  Gregorian,  Hermogenian,  and 
Theodosian  codes  were  to  form  a  historical  series,  embracing  in  a  certain 
methodical  disposition  the  whole  of  the  extant  constitutions  of  the  emperors 
up  to  A.D.  438,  with  occasional  interpretationes  inserted  after  paragraphs  that 
seemed  to  require  explanation,  or  an  indication  of  their  practical  application. 
Theodosius  further  projected  (A.D.  429)  a  new  code,  to  comprise  selections 
from  these  three  codes  and  also  from  the  tresetises  and  answers  of  the  juris- 
consults, omitting  all  abrogated  and  disused  enactments,  and  showing  the 
exact  state  of  the  law  at  the  time  of  publication.  This  work  was  to  be 
entered  upon  after  the  completion  of  the  code.     But  it  was  never  executed. 

Subsequent  Novella. — In  order  to  avoid  disturbing  the  code  by  new  con- 
stitutions {novelke),  it  was  agreed  that  none  of  these  should  possess  the 
force  of  law  until  published  both  in  the  East  and  in  the  West  This  practice 
was  followed  for  some  time,  but  it  soon  fell  into  disuse.  As  none  of  the 
novella  of  the  West  axe  found  in  Justinian's  code,  it  is  concluded  that  the 
novella  of  the  West  had  not  been  recognised  in  the  East. 

Three  Undated  Fragments. 

Fragmenta  Vaticana. — In  1823  a  librarian  of  the  Vatican  discovered  and 
published  certain  fragments  of  Roman  law,  which  were  reproduced  in  1828 
at  Berlin  under  the  title  of  Fragmenta  Vaticana.  To  judge  from  the  gaps  in 
the  numbering  of  the  sections,  there  would  seem  to  be  less  than  one-fifth  of 
the  whole  collection  extant.  It  is  not  certain,  however,  that  it  formed  a 
complete  work ;  it  has  more  the  appearance  of  an  extensive  and  miscel- 
laneous compilation  of  materials.  The  matters  treated  of  include  the  law  of 
sale,  excusatioy  agents  {cogmtores  and  procur€Uores\  usufruct,  res  uxoria  and 
dowry,  and  donations  and  the  lex  Cinciaj  and  on  the  last  half  of  these  points 
it  famishes  fresh  details.  Both  the  character  of  the  jurists  quoted,  and  the 
definite  references  to  individuals  give  importance  to  the  extracts.  The  frag- 
ments quoted  verbatim  are  chiefly  referred  to  Paul,  less  often  to  Ulpian,  and 
still  more  rarely  to  Papinian ;  there  is  one  extract  from  Celsus,  one  from 
Julian,  and  one  from  Marcellus  ;  and  frequent  quotations  from  the  other 
leading  classical  jurists  of  the  empire,  from  Labeo  to  Pomponius  and 
Scaevola,  in  passages  that  look  like  notes.  The  imperial  constitutions  quoted 
date  from  M.  Aurelius  to  Valentinian  I.  (a.d.  163-372).    The  Gregorian  and 


^  Cod.  Theod.  1,  1,  6, 1  :  "  Qnod  ut,  brevitate  coDBtricttun,  claritate  Inceat,  aggres- 
ram  hoc  op-os  et  demendi  supervacanea  [verba],  et  adiiciendi  necessaria,  et  mutandi 
ambigaa,  et  emendandi  inoongraa  tribtumus  potestatem." 
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Hermogenian  codes  are  both  quoted,  the  former  five  times.  It  has  been 
inferred  from  the  absence  of  mention  of  the  Theodosian  code  that  these 
fragments  belong  to  an  anterior  date  ;  but  all  that  we  seem  entitled  to  hold 
is  that  they  are  later  than  the  Hermogenian  code.  Puchta  and  Vangerow 
place  the  date  between  372  and  438  ;  while  Mommsen  places  it  about  320, 
regarding  the  more  recent  constitutions  as  later  additions.^ 

Moscucarum  et  Romanarum  Legum  Collatio. — A  work  containing  "A 
Comparison  of  the  Mosaic  and  Roman  Laws  ^  was  published  at  Paris  in 
1 573.  Passages  are  quoted  from  the  Mosaic  Law,  and  after  each  of  these,  with- 
out any  further  indication  of  intended  comparison,  are  placed  passages  on  the 
same  matter  drawn  from  the  writings  of  the  great  Roman  jurists  or  from  the 
imperial  constitution?.  There  are  thirty-three  passages  from  Paul,  twenty- 
two  from  Ulpian,  eight  from  Papinian,  two  from  Modestinus,  and  one  from 
Gains ;  eight  from  the  Gregorian  code,  and  five  from  the  Hermogenian— 
how  many  (if  any)  from  the  Theodosian  is  not  certain.  A  quotation  from  a 
constitution  of  A.D.  390  places  the  collection  at  a  later  date.  The  name 
Rufinus^  believed  to  be  read  on  the  MS.,  is  supposed  to  indicate  the 
author  ;  and  it  has  been  referred  to  Rufinus,  a  praetorian  prefect  of  Theo- 
dosius  I.,  who  died  in  A.D.  395,  and  to  Rufinus,  a  fellow-pupil  of  St  Jerome, 
founder  of  the  Mount  of  Olives  Convent,  and  one  of  the  fathers  of  the 
Church,  who  died  in  A.D.  410.  Huschke  dates  the  compilation  a  few  years 
before  the  end  of  the  fourth  century ;  Vangerow,  probably  about  the  end  of 
the  fourth  or  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century.'  Other  critics  place  it 
several  centuries  later.  It  has  also  been  called  Lex  DeL  It  has  been  ver>' 
useful  in  reconstructing  the  works  quoted  from,  especially  Paul's  Scntentia^ 
Ulpian's  Regula^  and  the  Gregorian  and  Hermogenian  codes. 

Consultaiio  Veteris  Cujusdam  Jureconsultt,—\xi  1577  Cujas  published  a 
compilation  consisting  of  the  statement  of  legal  questions  followed  by  their 
solution  on  the  principle  of  the  Law  of  Citations,  each  quotation  being 
referred  with  precision  to  its  author,  and  the  matter  being  digested  into 
chapters.  The  author  being  unknown,  Cujas  announced  the  work  as  a 
Consultatio  of  some  old  jurist  of  the  Lower  Empire.  It  contains  twenty-one 
passages  from  Paul's  Sentential  sixteen  from  the  Gregorian  code,  twenty  from 
the  Hermogenian,  and  eight  from  the  Theodosian.  It  has  proved  an  im- 
portant help  towards  the  right  interpretation  of  the  texts.  As  to  the  date, 
it  can  only  be  said  to  be  later  than  the  Theodosian  code.  RudorfT  places 
it  in  the  first  half  of  the  fifth  century,  while  Huschke  places  it  decidedly 
at  the  end  of  the  fifth  century. 

Three  Roman  Codes  promulgated  by  German  Kings, 

As  the  northern  tribes  swarmed,  southwards,  and  closed  in  upon  Rome, 
they  respected  the  Roman  law  in  the  territories  Ihey  overran,  and  adopted 
the  principle  of  judging  every  offender  according  to  the  laws  of  the  nation 


*  Pachta,  CurwMf  1,577  (Bk.  11.  OtBch.  d,  R.  R.,  sect.  135).  Vangerow,  LekHmch 
d,  Pandektenf  1,  6  {Einl.  sect.  2).  Of.  Huschke,  Ivritp.  ArUeiust.,  pp.  616-20.  Momm- 
seD,  ed,  mai.,  p.  403  follg.  ;  ed,  min,,pr^f.,  xiv.  foUg. 

*  Huschke,  luritp,  ArUeiust,  pp.  547-9.    Vangerow,  Pandekten,  1,  6  {Einl.  sect.  2). 
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that  he  personally  belonged  to.  After  a  time,  some  of  the  conquering  kings 
formally  promulgated,  alongside  of  their  own  Germanic  laws,  certain  bodies 
of  Roman  law,  binding  on  all  Romans  within  their  kingdoms. 

Lex  Rtnna$ia  Visigotkorum^  cr  Brcviarium  Alarici, — The  Roman  law 
promulgated  among  the  Visigoths  in  Gaul  was  drawn  up,  by  order  of 
Alaric  II.,  and  under  the  superintendence  of  Gojaric,  count  of  the  palace, 
probably  by  a  conmiission  largely  if  not  wholly  composed  of  Roman  jurists  ; 
and  it  was  decreed  at  Aire  in  Gascony,  A.D.  506,  with  the  assent  of  the 
ecclesiastics,  nobles,  and  provincial  electors  representing  the  people.  The 
extant  copy  is  one  addressed  to  a  certain  count,  Timotheus,  and  officially 
subscribed  by  Anianus,  the  secretary,  by  order  of  the  king.  No  law  or 
juristic  opinion  outside  this  compilation  was  permitted  to  be  quoted  in  a 
court  of  law.  The  work  contains — (i)  constitutions  {leges)  extracted  from 
the  Theodosian  code,  and  a  series  of  Novella  from  Theodosius  to  Libius 
Scverus  (A.D.438-461) ;  and  (2)  extracts,  on  the  principle  of  the  Law  of 
Citations,  from  a  few  eminent  jurists — namely,  the  Institutes  of  Gaius 
abridged  (with  omission  of  the  fourth  book  and  several  other  portions  as 
obsolete),  Paul's  Sententice  (five  books),  the  Gregorian  code  (thirteen  articles), 
the  Hennogenian  code  (two  articles),  and  Papinian's  Respansa  (two  hnes  from 
the  first  book).  With  the  exception  of  Gaius,  the  texts  are  accompanied  by  a 
very  useful  running  commentary  {interpretatio)  in  the  Latin  of  the  day.  The 
compilation  has  been  named  Breviarium  Alaridanum  (or  Alarici),  or 
Amam;  also,  in  the  middle  ages.  Lex  Theodosiana^  Corpus  Theodosianutn^ 
Liber  Legum^  Lex  Romana,  It  has  preserved  fragments  of  Roman  law  not 
otherwise  known  to  us.  It  was  more  widely  obeyed  and  more  enduring 
than  any  of  the  similar  bodies  of  law.  The  Codex  Legis  Visigothoruniy  pub- 
lished in  Spain  a  century  and  a  half  later,  was  quite  a  different  collection. 

Lex  Romcma  Burgundionum. — The  Lex  Romana  of  the  Burgundians — 
also  called,  by  a  curious  mistake  of  Cujas  ^  (who  first  published  it  in  1566) 
Responsa  Papiani  (for  Papiniam) — was  announced  in  the  second  preface  of 
the  Lex  Gondobada^  so  caUed  from  King  Gundebald,  and  published  under 
his  son  Sigismuud,  in  a.d.  517.  It  embraces  only  forty-seven  articles, 
which  are  arranged  af^er  the  Z^x  Gondobada^  and  consist  mostly  of  texts 
adopted  from  the  Breviary  of  Alaric,  with  a  few  chosen  directly  from  Roman, 
writings.  On  the  absorption  of  the  Burgundian  Kingdom  by  the  Franks, 
seventeen  years  later  (a.d.  534),  it  disappeared  before  the  Breviary  of  Alaric 
and  the  code  of  Theodosius. 

EdUtum  Theodarici, — Under  the  auspices  of  Theodoric,  Cassiodorus 
and  Boethius  drew  up  an  edict  intended  to  be  binding  on  Goths  and  Romans 
alike.    It  contained  scarcely  any  reference  to  private  law,  for  it  aimed  mainly 

f    at  the  maintenance  of  the  Western  Empire  and  the  romanisation  of  the 
Goths.   Savigny  dates  it  a.d.  5po;  others,  after  506.   It  remained  in  operation 

^    about  half  a  century,  being  supei^eded  by  the  Code  of  Justinian,  a.d.  554. 

'  In  the  MS.  used  by  Cujaa,  this  law  imtnediately  follows  the  Breviary  of  Alaric, 
which  endi  (see  above)  with  two  lines  from  Papinian.  The  words  Eeaponsa  Papiani 
{cuotrae^on  for  Papiniani),  whieh  indicate  the  source  of  those  two  lines,  and  end  the 
Btsviaty,  were  inadvertently  supposed  by  Cujas  to  be  the  title  of  the  next  collection. 
Cfijas  oorrecied  his  mistake  in  the  edition  of  1586. 
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The  Legislation  of  Justinian, 

At  the  distance  of  a  century  after  the  legislation  of  Theodosius,  followed 
the  legislation  of  Justinian.  How  urgent  was  the  need  for  revision  and  re- 
organisation is  pointed  out  by  Ortolan  :  **  the //fto«7a  of  ancient  Rome,  the 
senatusconsuitay  the  edicts  of  the  praetors,  the  numerous  books  of  the  autho- 
rised jurists,  the  codes  of  Gregorian,  of  Hermogenian,  of  Theodosius,  the 
constitutions  of  all  the  emperors  who  had  come  after  him,  texts  accumulated, 
confused  and  contradictory,  formed  altogether  a  real  legislative  chaos." 
For  a  century  back,  ever  since  the  Theodosian  code  was  published,  imperial 
constitutions  had  been  heaped  up  confusedly  one  upon  another.  The  writ- 
ings of  the  jurists  had  increased  but  little — for,  since  the  classical  days  of 
Alexander  Severus,  we  hear  of  no  original  works,  except  three  books  by 
Charisius  (on  the  office  of  praetorian  prefect,  on  civil  offices,  and  on  wit- 
nesses), quoted  to  some  extent  in  the  Digest,  and  the  Epitome  of  the  Law 
by  Hermogenian,  already  alluded  to  ;  but  the  Law  of  Citations  still 
cumbrously  and  mechanically  determined  every  question. 

Codex  Vetus, — The  Old  Code  {Codex  Veins)  was  published  on  April  7, 529, 
and  came  into  force  six  weeks  later.  On  February  13  of  the  preceding  year 
Justinian  had  appointed  a  commission  of  ten  jurists,  presided  over  by  John, 
ex-quaestor  of  the  palace,  ex-consul,  and  patrician,  and  including  Tribonian, 
the  statesman  and  jurist,  and  Theophilus,  professor  of  law  at  Constantinople, 
to  consolidate  into  a  single  code  the  Gregorian,  Hermogenian,  and  Theodo- 
sian codes,  and  the  novels  of  the  emperors  subsequent  to  a.d.  438.  They 
were  instructed,  "suppressing  preambles,  repetitions,  contradictory  and 
disused  clauses,  to  collect  and  classify  the  laws  under  proper  titles,  adding, 
cutting  down,  modifying,  compressing,  if  need  be,  several  constitutions  into 
a  single  enactment,  so  as  to  render  the  sense  more  dear,  and  yet  preserve 
in  each  title  the  chronological  order,  so  that  this  order  may  be  noted  by  posi- 
tion in  the  code  as  well  as  by  date."  *  The  work  was  divided  into  twelve 
books.  Constitutions  not  embraced  in  it,  with  the  exception  of  those  con- 
nected with  certain  interests  specifically  designated,  were  forbidden  to  be 
quoted  in»  court ;  and  the  absence  of  a  date  to  any  constitution  (a  defect  that, 
under  the  Theodosian  code,  rendered  a  constitution  devoid  of  authority)  was 
supplied  by  the  date  of  the  code  itself. 

Quinquaginta  Decisiones, — Justinian  next  turned  to  the  writings  of  the 
jurists,  and,  on  the  suggestion  of  Tribonian,  settled  definitively,  im.  a  series  of 
fifty  constitutions,  the  controverted  points  that  had  proved  so  embarrassing 
under  the  Law  of  Citations.  These  "  Fifty  Decisions  "  were  published  at 
intervals  during  the  next  four  years  ;  the  most  of  them  in  a.d.  529-530.  They 
have  not  survived  in  complete  form  ;  but,  apart  from  their  influence  on  the 
composition  of  the  Digest  and  of  the  Institutes,  they  were  no  doubt  for  the 
most  part  incorporated  in  the  second  edition  of  the  Code. 

The  Digest,  or  Pandects, — The  designations  Digesta  and  Pandecta  were 
used  indifferently  for  comprehensive  law  treatises  or  collections,  the  former 
implying  a  certain  methodical  arrangement.     In  former  times,  according  to 

'  Ih  novo  Oodiee  faciendo — iirBt  constitution  at  the  head  of  the  Code.  (Ortolan, 
Hiitory  of  Roman  Law  (Prichard  &  Nasmith),  sect  105,  par.  589,  p.  444.) 
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Justinian,  Digests  had  been  compiled  by  Alfenus  Varus  (in  forty  books),  by 
CclsQs  (thirty-nine),  by  Julian  (ninety),  by  Marcellus  (thirty),  by  Cervidius 
Scaevola  (forty)  ;  and  Pandects  by  Ulpian  (ten  books),  and  by  Modestinus 
(twelre).  In  ad.  530  Justinian  addressed  to  Tribonian  a  constitution, 
instructing  him  to  undertake  a  thorough  revision  of  the  civil  law,  by  collect- 
ing into  a  single  code  the  whole  of  the  useful  matter  of  the  juristic  writings. 
Tribonian  and  his  associates  were  to  select  freely  from  the  writings  of  the 
authorised  jurists,  at  their  discretion ;  giving  no  preference  to  any  one  over 
another,  except  on  pure  grounds  of  merit  of  particular  opinions.  They 
were  to  eliminate  and  to  correct,  to  cut  out  repetitions  and  obsolete  law,  to 
harmonise  contradictions,  and  to  avoid  inserting  matter  already  contained 
in  the  code  of  the  constitutions.  The  work  was  to  be  in  fifty  books,  divided 
into  titles  in  the  order  either  of  the  code  or  of  the  Perpetual  Edict,  as  they 
should  think  fit.     No  future  commentaries  were  to  be  permitted. 

With  the  assistance  of  sixteen  jurists,  Tribonian  completed  the  compila- 
tion in  three  years,  A.D.  533.  The  hasty  work  was  inevitably  imperfect,  the 
instructions  of  Justinian  bdng  in  many  points  little  attended  to.  Contradic- 
tions and  repetitions  still  remained,  aggravated  by  mutilation  and  alteration  of 
the  original  text^  of  the  jurists  (thirty-nine).  "  Whether  to  eflface  the  traces 
of  abrogated  institutions,"  says  Ortolan,  "whether  to  substitute  new  solu- 
tions for  those  formerly  given,  or  to  reconcile  the  different  fragments,  or  to 
secure  greater  lucidity,  or  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  or  for  other  reasons,  the 
writers  of  the  Digest  made  ample  use  of  the  licence  they  had  received 
to  change  and  correct  the  quotations,  and  some  jurists  never  broached  that 
which  the  Digest  causes  them  to  say."  Still,  in  spite  of  all  this,  the  value 
of  the  work,  whether  to  the  subjects  of  the  empire  or  to  later  students,  is  not 
to  be  exaggerated.  It  was  published  on  December  16,  and  came  into  force 
on  December  30,  533.  As  usual,  the  quotation  of  any  juristic  opinion  not 
contained  in  it,  and  the  publication  of  commentaries  on  it,  were  prohibited 
nnder  penalties. 

From  an  examination  of  the  grouping,  and  of  the  sequence  of  the  frag- 
ments under  each  article,  Blume,  a  German  jurist,  was  led  to  the  belief  that 
the  extracts  fall  into  three  distinct  series,  which  correspond  generally  with 
the  first  three  years  of  prescribed  legal  study,  and  may  have  been  pre- 
pared by  separate  sections  of  the  commission,  including  respectively  the  pro- 
fessors of  such  years  and  subjects.  The  first  series  Blume  calls  the  Series 
of  Sabinus,  consisting  of  extracts  from  commentaries  on  the  writings  of 
Sabinus,  with  a  large  number  of  other  extracts  for  the  most  part  drawn  from 
numerous  institutional  and  other  elementary  writings.  The  second  is  the 
Series  of  the  Edict,  consisting  of  extracts  from  conunentaries  on  the  Edict, 
with  many  other,  more  or  less  closely  allied,  passages.  The  third  is  the 
Senes  of  Papinian,  prominent  in  which  are  the  Questions,  Answers,  and 
Definitions  of  Papinian,  with  extracts  from  similar  works  of  several  other 
<«lier  jurists. 

The  InstUtUes. — ^The  Instiiutiones  (or  Insiituia,  or  Elementd),  an  ele- 
mentary treatise  for  students,  was  announced  as  in  contemplation,  in  the 
constitution  decreeing  the  compilation  of  the  Digest.  It  seems  to  have  been 
taken  in  hand  by  Tribonian,  assisted  by  Theophilus  and  Dorotheus,  the 
senior  law  professors  at  Constantinople  and  Berytus.     It  was  to  be  based  on 
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the  existing  elementary  works  of  the  jurists,  and,  in  fact,  it  follows  very 
closely  the  Institutes  of  Gaius,  the  most  celebrated  of  them  all.  Obsolete 
law  is  omitted,  and  more  recent  law  is  inserted.  Extracts  and  explanations 
are  mixed  up  in  a  consecutive  exposition,  and  the  sources  of  the  fragments 
are  not  indicated.  The  work  is  in  four  books.  It  was  published  by  a  special 
constitution  investing  it  with  th^  force  of  law,  on  November  22,  and  probably 
came  into  force,  with  the  Digest,  on  December  30,  533. 

The  New  Edition  of  the  Code  {jCodex  repetitce praleciionis), — In  a  con- 
stitution dated  December  17,  534,  Justinian  informed  the  Senate  of  Constan- 
tinople that  he  had  conmiissioned  Tribonian,  Dorotheus,  and  three  eminent 
lawyers  of  the  city,  to  prepare  a  second  edition  of  the  Code,  incorporating 
under  the  proper  heads  the  Fifty  Decisions,  and  a  large  number  of  constitu- 
tions subsequent  to  the  first  edition,  and  '^  suppressing  without  scruple 
whatever  appears  to  be  superfluous,  abrogated  provisions,  repetitions,  and 
contradictions."  The  ^ew  Code  came  into  operation  on  Deccember  29, 
534.  This  is  the  edition  now  extant.  It  is  the  first  edition,  however,  that 
the  Institutes  refer  to ;  and  hence,  from  the  changes  introduced  into  the 
second  edition,  the  references  are  sometimes  at  fault.  The  most  ancient 
constitution  formally  ascribed  to  an  emperor  belongs  to  the  reign  of  Hadrian. 
From  this  it  has  been  rashly  inferred  that  none  of  the  constitutions  were  of 
older  date. 

The  Novels  (Novella  ConstittUiones), — Justinian  reigned  for  thirty  years 
longer  (till  A.D.  565),  and  continued  to  issue  new  constitutions  modifying  the 
Digest,  the  Institutes,  and  the  Code.  These  were  published  in  Greek,  for  the 
use  of  the  multitude ;  and  some  of  them  also  in  Latin,  for  use  in  the  West. 
There  remain  1 52  in  all :  30  relating  to  ecclesiastical  affairs,  58  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  public  or  criminal  law,  and  64  to  private  law.  The  Novels  were 
intended  to  form  a  collection  in  continuation  of  the  previous  compilations^ 
but  it  does  not  appear  that  any  such  official  arrangement  was  ever  made. 
They  come  to  us  from  four  sources,  (i.)  We  have  fragmentary  extracts 
bearing  on  ecclesiastical  law,  quoted  under  corresponding  canons  in  a  work 
on  Canon  Law  (N«/C4oxavwy)  by  John  of  Antioch,  a  learned  priest,  whom 
Justinian  created  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  in  A.D.  564.  (2.)  yuliam 
Novellarum  Epitome^  a  Latin  abridgment  of  125  of  the  noveb,  published 
about  A.D.  570  by  Julian,  a  professor  of  law  at  Constantinople,  most  probably 
as  an  elementary  treatise.  This  work  was  extensively  used  in  Italy  and 
Gaul.  (3.)  A  Latin  collection,  of  unknown  origin,  containing  134  novels, 
with  Latin  translation  of  such  as  were  promulgated  in  Greek,  widely  circulated 
in  Italy  under  the  title  of  Authenticce^  or  Liber  or  Corpus  Authenticarunty  or 
simply  Authenticum — whether  in  contrast  to  the  abridgment  of  Julian,  or  in 
accordance  with  the  tradition  that  those  were  the  very  novels  promulgated 
by  Justinian  in  Italy.  The  last  reason  was  the  origin  of  another  title  of  the 
collection — Versio  Vulgata,  (4.)  A  Greek  collection,  also  of  unknown 
origin,  containing  168  documents  (152  novels  and  3  edicts  of  Justinian,, 
with  some  novels  of  his  two  immediate  successors  and  2  edicts  of  praetorian 
prefects),  probably  in  the  original  form.  The  last  two  collections  are  not 
arranged,  and  dates  are  largely  wanting  or  incomplete.  It  may  be  added 
that  there  is  extant  at  Paris  a  MS.  containing  in  Greek  an  index  or  catalogue 
of  the  novels.    Very  few  of  the  novels  seem  to  have  appeared  after  the 
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death  of  Tribonian,  a.d.  543.  The  novels  were  published  in  Italy,  by  order 
of  Justinian,  A.D.  554. 

Corpus  Juris. — Carpus  Jufis,  or  Corpus  Juris  Civilis  (as  opposed  to 
Corpus  Juris  Canonici)^  denotes  the  whole  body  of  law  embraced  in  the 
Digest,  the  Institutes,  the  Code,  and  the  Novels.  The  term  originated 
mth  the  glossators. 

It  is  to  Tribonian  that  the  merits  and  defects  of  Justinian's  great  work 
must  be  chiefly  ascribed. 


CHAPTER    V. 

THE  GR.ECO-ROMAN   OR  BYZANTINE  LAW  *   (A.D.  565-1453). 

yuSTINIAN^S  Code  in  the  East.^ln  1453,  about  nine  centuries  after 
Justinian,  Constantinople  was  taken  by  the  Turks,  and  the  Empire  of 
the  East  was  overthrown.  During  some  five  centuries,  or  more  than  half 
the  existence  of  the  Eastern  Empire  after  Justinian,  the  law  nominally  re- 
mained as  settled  by  Justinian's  legislation,  modified  indeed  by  subsequent 
novels  of  the  emperors ;  but  about  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century  the 
Justinian  code  fell  into  abeyance  without  special  abrogation.  The  great 
causes  of  its  decay  were — the  change  of  language  from  Latin  to  Greek,  the 
accumulation  of  fresh  law  and  of  commentaries  and  the  authorised  re- 
adjustment of  the  whole,  and  the  overpowering  influence  of  the  ecclesiastical 
or  canon  law. 

The  Greek  Jurists  of  the  Half-Century  after  Justinian  {Antigut), 
A.D.  S7&-&2S' — During  the  fifty  years  following  the  death  of  Justinian,  diere 
appeared  in  Greek  not  only  literal  and  epitomised  translations,  and  sum- 
maries of  contents,  which  Justinian  had  expressly  permitted,  but  also,  and 
even  in  his  own  lifetime^  commentaries  or  interpretations,  which  he  had 
expressly  prohibited  as  **  rather  perversions."  The  Greek  jurists  that 
performed  this  work  of  translation  and  interpretation  were  mostly  profes- 
sors of  law — the  school  of  Justinian  and  their  immediate  successors.  They 
have  been  called  the  Antiqui,  Only  three  or  four  of  their  works  are  still 
extant  in  MS.,  the  rest  being  known  to  us  from  fragments  cited  in  the 
imperial  compilations  of  the  ninth  century  (chiefly  in  the  Basilica)^  or  in 
later  writings.  To  each  of  the  four  sections  of  Justinian's  work  their  studies 
were  directed.  The  Institutes  was  reproduced  by  Theophilus  in  a  Greek 
paraphrase,  which  has  come  down  to  us  in  various  MSS. ;  and  it  formed  the 
subject  of  two  comraentariesy  by  Dorotheus  and  by  Stephanus  (also  a  pro- 
fessor of  law  at  Berytus,  A.D.  555),  now  known  only  from  quotations.  The 
Digest  gave  rise  to  numerous  commentaries — ^by  Theophilus,  Dorotheus, 
IsodoruSy  Stephanus,  '^  Anonymous"  (conjectured  to  be  Julian,  who  wrote  the 

^  See  geDerally  Zacharias  von  Lingenthal,  fftstoria  Juris  Grceco-Romani  ddineaiio, 
■nd  OetcL  d,  Gr.-BJBm.  Rechts,     Mortreuil  Hitt.  du  Droit  Byzantin, 
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Epitome  Novellarum\  Cyrill,  Theodorus  of  HermopoIiSy  Gobidas  (or  Cubi- 
dius),  and  Anastasius — also  known  only  from  quotations.  The  Code  was 
translated  and  largely  commented  on.  There  are  references  to  a  transla- 
tion into  Greek,  with  a  concise  commentary,  by  Anatolius  ;  a  more  extensive 
commentary,  by  Isodonis ;  a  translation,  with  a  still  larger  commentary,  by 
Thalelaeus  ;  two  abridgments,  by  Stephanus  and  by  Theodorus  of  Hermo- 
polis ;  and  a  new  conmientary  by  Phocas.  The  Novels  appeared  in  three 
abridgments,  by  "  Anonymous,"  by  Athanasius,  and  by  Theodorus  of  Hermo- 
polis,  which  have  reached  us  in  MSS.  nearly  complete,  except  that  the  first 
appears  only  in  fragments  and  in  quotations.  There  were  also  the  four 
works  previously  enumerated  (page  92).  Two  conmientaries  on  the  novels, 
by  Philoxenus  and  by  Symbatius,  are  referred  to  in  quotations.  And,  finally, 
there  may  be  mentioned  three  monographs  on  special  subjects. 

Manuals  or  Codes  of  the  Byzantine  Emperors  {Ecloga^  Prochiron^ 
Epanagoge^  Basilica),  A.D.  740-911. — A  long  period  of  neglect  and  languish- 
ment  succeeded.  The  labours  of  the  jurists  on  Justinian's  code  having 
apparently  ceased,  the  next  subject  of  legal  activity  was  the  imperial  con- 
stitutions ;  but  not  till  a  long  century  later.  Meantime  (a.d,  717)  the  public 
school  of  law  at  Constantinople  was  closed,  not  to  be  opened  for  a  century 
and  a  half  to  come  (A.D.  866).  At  length,  from  about  the  middle  of  the 
eighth  to  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  century  (740-91 1),  there  appeared  at  inter- 
vals, under  imperial  authority,  d  series  of  three  works  on  the  constitutions. 
Those  professed,  indeed,  to  be  derived  from  Justinian's  compilations,  but 
actually  they  were  founded  on  Greek  translations,  abridgments,  and  com- 
mentaries, with  which  Justinian's  texts  were  overlaid,  and  by  which  they 
were  in  the  long  run  superseded. 

1.  In  A.D.  740  a  work  called  JxXo^i)  rm  vo/tAiy,  or  Ecloga  Legutn  (A 
Selection  of  the  Laws),  or  the  I  saurian  Law,  was  published'  under  the 
sanction  of  Leo  III.  the  Isaurian  and  his  son  Constantine  Copronytnus, 
joint  emperors  (720-741).  It  was  prepared  by  a  commission  of  three  jurists 
— Nicetas  the  qusestor,  another  Nicetas,  and  Marinus.  It  consists  of  a 
preface  and  eighteen  titles ;  and  the  various  extant  MSS.  contain  various 
appendices,  which  are  chiefly  formed  of  extracts  from  the  jurists  of  the  sixth 
century ;  but  the  most  complete  appendix  (in  MS.  of  the  middle  of  the 
ninth  century)  contains  also  extracts  from  the  Rhodian  maritime  laws,  firom 
certain  military  laws,  and  from  the  Georgian  or  rural  laws.  The  Ecloga 
was  a  poor  production,  and  gradually  fell  into  partial  disuse,  being  at  length 
abrogated,  after  the  lapse  of  nearly  a  century  and  a  half,  partially  by  the 
Prochiron,  and  absolutely  by  the  Epanagoge, 

2.  About  A.D.  878  (870-879),  a  manual  called  0  ^po^sspog  vS/iog^  Tlp6yt/pow 
pofLixhv,  or  Prochiron,  also  known  as  the  constitution  of  Basil,  or  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  three  emperors,  was  published  under  the  sanction  of  Basil  the 
Macedonian  and  his  sons  Constantine  and  Leo  the  Philosopher.  It  survives 
in  various  MSS.,  and  consists  of  a  preamble  followed  by  forty  titles,  under 
which  are  grouped  fragments  from  Greek  abridgments  and  commentaries  of 
Justinian  and  from  the  Ecloga,  and  recent  amendments  of  the  law  from 
imperial  constitutions.  In  the  preamble  the  Ecloga  is  contemptuously  dis- 
credited as  a  jumble  rather  than  a  selection  of  laws,  and  it  is  abrogated  as 
far  as  necessary  at  the  time  {Sffov  Sifii'ktv). 
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A  fev  years  later  (884-6),  a  revised  edition  of  this  work,  called  'EvatO' 
ynyi  roo  vofiovy  or  Epanagoge  Legis,  was  published -under  the  sanction  of 
Basil  and  his  sons  Leo  and  Alexander  (joint  emperors,  879-886).  This  was 
intended  as  a  sort  of  introduction  to  a  general  revision  of  the  ancient  laws 
—an  undertaking  that  had  been  announced  in  the  preamble  to  theProckirvn^ 
and  of  which  several  volumes  had  already  been  published.  In  the  preamble, 
the  ignominious  abrogation  of  the  Ecloga  is  recorded  ;  and  the  bitter  terms 
employed  have  been  attributed  to  the  religious  opposition  between  the 
houses  of  Basil  and  Leo. 

"The  Prochiron  and  the  Epanagoge  became,  both  in  B3rzantine  jurispru- 
dence and  practice,  till  the  end  of  the  Eastern  empire,  the  constant  resource 
and  chief  authority  of  the  lawyer  ;  but  the  most  important  portion  of  this 
Illation  is  the  Basilica}^    (Ortolan,  History  of  Roman  Law,  593.) 

3.  The  Bast/tca  or  Basi/ica  (rob  fiatrtXtxa  vifMfLa,  or  a/  fiaffiXtxai  dtard^ug, 
"  the  imperial  laws  er  constitutions  ; "  almost  certainly  without  any  reference 
to  the  name  of  the  emperor  Basil),  originally  known  as  the  Revision  of  the 
Ancient  Laws  (ij  avaxd^apffig  ruv  vaXatuv  v6fi,o»v,  or  RepurgaHo  veterum 
kgum,  or  Basilica  repetita  pralecHonis\  was  the  completed  work  just 
rderred  to  as  announced  in  the  preamble  to  the  Prochiron^  and  begun  under 
Basil.  It  was  probably  published  under  Leo  and  his  brother  Alexander  and 
his  son  Constantine  Porphyrogenitus  (a.d.  906-911).  Originally  the  work 
was  disposed  in  six  volumes,  divided  into  sixty  books,  which  were  subdivided 
into  titles.  No  complete  MS.  of  the  whole  work  remains,  but  a  very  able 
re-construction  was  attempted  by  Professor  C.  W.  E.  Heimbach,  of  Jena 
(1833-70),  from  MSS.  of  various  periods  and  of  complementary  contents — an 
undertaking  that  has  been  characterised  as  one  of  the  most  important  liter- 
ary works  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  object  of  the  compilers  (whose 
names  and  numbers  are  unknown)  was  to  prepare  a  Greek  version  of  Jus- 
tinian's legislation,  revised,  systematised,  and  supplemented  by  subsequent 
constitutions.  The  original  text  was  little  used ;  the  extracts  were  drawn 
from  the  translations,  abridgments,  and  commentaries  of  the  sixth  century 
jurists,  with  the  text  of  such  novels  as  had  been  promulgated  in  Greek  and 
in  the  Prochiron.  Many  of  the  laws  of  the  Digest  are  omitted,  and  many 
laws  and  extracts  from  ancient  jurists  not  contained  in  the  Digest  are 
inserted.  The  fourfold  disposition  of  the  law  into  Institutes,  Digest,  Code, 
and  Novels,  was  r^arded  as  a  serious  embarrassment,  which  the  compilers 
proposed  to  remove  by  effecting  an  amalgamation  of  the  four  works. 
Further,  the  text  (except  where  the  Institutes  is  cited)  is  accompanied 
with  a  profusion  of  annotations,  or  scholia^  including  interpretations,  ex- 
amples, developments,  and  sometimes  conflicting  decisions  upon  the  text. 
A  marked  distinction  is  observed  in  these :  some  are  passages  from  the 
sixth  century  jurists,  and  were  therefore  called  ^aXaiob,  or  antiquaj  others 
are  due  to  later  jurists,  and  have  been  termed  scholia  proper.  The  Basilica^ 
it  must  be  carefully  noted,  was  not  promulgated  as  a  fresh  and  final  source 
of  law  superseding  all  previous  sources^  as  was  the  case  with  the  legislation 
of  Justinian  ;  for  the  legislation  of  Justinian  was  still  acknowledged  as  the 
ultimate  source  of  the  law,  not  being  overruled,  but  only  acconmiodated  to 
the  wants  of  the  time  by  the  revision  in  the  Basilica,  In  feet,  however,  the 
Baiilica^  being  in  the  Greek  language,  and  being  authorised  by  imi>erial 
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sanction,  thrust  the  original  works  of  Justinian  into  the  background,  although 
it  did  not  formally  take  their  place  until  late  in  the  eleventh  century. 

The  Later  Greek  Jurists  of  the  Empire  (a.d.  911-1453). — ^The  publication 
of  the  elementary  works,  the  Prochiron  and  the  Epanagoge^  and  of  the  code 
of  the  BasiliccL^  naturally  prompted  a  fresh  series  of  juristic  commentaries, 
abridgments,  and  revisions.  The  ecclesiastical  law  was  also  studied  with 
equal  ardour. 

1.  To  the  scholia  on  the  Basilica^  reference  has  just  been  made. 
The  main  text  (xsf  dlXa/a,  or  capitula)  continued  unaltered ;  the  scholia 
antiquoy  whether  added  originally  or  soon  after  publication,  were  con- 
stantly reproduced,  and  later  scholia  were  crowded  on  the  margin  of 
each  jurist's  MS.,  adding  to,  suppressing,  amending,  or  otherwise  modify* 
ing  previous  annotations  or  the  doctrines  of  the  text,  all  through  the  re- 
mainder of  the  Empire.  Five  of  these  later  jurists  are  known  to  us  by  name 
— ^John  (Nomophylax)  and  Calocyrus  Sextus  (about  the  middle  of  the 
eleventh  century),  Constantine  of  Nicaea  (later),  and  Gregory  Doxapater 
and  Hagiotheodorites  (of  the  twelfth  century). 

Several  abridgments  of  the  Basilica  were  prepared  for  practical  use.  An 
rxXo)^i)  fioLCikixm  {Synopsis  Basilicoruni)^  composed  about  997,  and  furnished 
later  with  successive  additions,  survived  in  considerable  respect,  for  some 
four  centuries,  till  the  close  of  the  empire.  Another  concise  and  systematic 
abridgment  was  made  in  the  second  half  of  the  eleventh  century  (1072)  by 
Michael  Attaliates,  under  the  title  of  Xloififia  vofitxh  (Opusculum  dejure). 
The  two  preceding  works  were  also  abridged  and  alphabetically  arranged, 
under  the  title  of  M/x^iv  xara  tfrot^tibv,  or  Syrupsis  minory  in  the  second 
quarter  of  the  thirteenth  century. 

2.  The  manuals  of  Basil  also  suggested  the  compilation  of  similar  works, 
or  themselves  underwent  revision,  (i.)  The  'E«'/ro^i)  rm  vSjiAOiVf  or  Epitome 
Legum,  in  fifty  titles,  founded  partly  on  Justinian,  partly  on  the  Epanagoge  or 
the  ProchiroHy  was  compiled  in  A.D.  920 ;  and  an  enlarged  or  revised  edition, 
in  the  order  of  the  Prochiron^  was  published  towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of 
Constantinus  (945-959),  under  the  title  of  Epitome  ad  Prochiron  mutata. 
(2.)  The  Epanagoge  aucta,  a  revision  and  enlargement  of  the  Epanagoge^ 
belongs  to  the  last  quarter  of  the  tenth  or  the  first  quarter  of  the  eleventh 
century.  (3.)  The  Ecloga  ad  Prochiron  mutata  also,  a  compilation  from  the 
Ecloga  of  Leo,  the  Prochiron^  and  the  Epitome^  with  additions  from  other 
sources,  dates  about  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century,  in  the  reign  of  Con- 
stantinus Monomachus  (1042-54).  (4.)  The  Prochiron  auctum^  a  revised  and 
greatly  enlarged  edition  of  the  Prochiron^  appeared  about  1300. 

3.  Four  other  works,  two  of  the  eleventh  and  two  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, may  be  mentioned  as  largely  based  on  the  foregoing,  (i)  The  Ilf/^a 
{Experientia  Romani\  a  compilation,  under  75  titles,  of  cases  (with  their  de- 
cisions) drawn  from  the  Sententia  and  other  writings  of  Eustathius  Romanus 
(A.D.  960-1000),  belongs  to  the  reign  of  Constantinus  Monomachus  (1042-54). 
(2)  The  Synopsis  Legum  of  Michael  Constantinus  Psellus  (A.D.  1020- 1 105)  was 
couched  in  unpoetic  verse,  and  dedicated  to  his  pupil,  the  Emperor  Michael 
Ducas  (1070).  (3)  After  an  interval  of  some  two  centuries  and  a  half,  in  1335, 
the  monk  Matthasus  Blastares  published  a  Manual  of  Civil  and  Canon  Law, 
which  enjoyed  great  reputation  during  the  century  following.    (4)  And  ten 
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years  later,  1345,  Constantine  Harmenopulos,  judge  at  Thessalonica,  issued 
Mis  Hexabiblos  {TIpo^upov  ruv  vofieav  rdXty  ofisvov  rj  f|a/3/j8Xof)  ox  Promptuarium 
—a  lucid  and  methodical  exposition  in  six  books,  undef  80  titles,  adapted  to 
the  jurisprudence  of  the  age,  the  matter  being  drawn  from  the  Prochiron^  the 
Synopsis  Basilicorum  major  and  the  Synopsis  minora  the  liiTpccy  and  (to 
some  extent)  the  Ecloga  of  Leo.  This  work  became  famous  throughout  the 
East,  commanded  the  respect  of  the  Greeks  under  the  Turkish  domination, 
and  even  found  its  way  into  the  West.   . 

4.  The  Novella  of  the  post-Justinian  Emperors  of  the  East  dealt  more 
with  religious  and  political  affairs  than  with  private  civil  law. 

5*  At  the  same  time  the  ecclesiastical  law  was  closely  allied  with  the  civil 
law,  and  many  of  the  jurists  were  as  good  canonists  as  civilians — for  instance 
Psellus  the  younger,  Doxapater,  and  Blastares.  The  great  compilations 
contrasting  the  civil  and  the  canon  laws  were  called  Nomocanonsj  and  of 
course  these  were  abridged  by  some  jurists,  and  recast  into  systematic 
treatises  {syntagmata)  by  others.  The  Notnocanon  of  John  of  Antioch  has 
already  been  mentioned  (page  92) ;  it  was  revised  and  enlarged  by  Photius, 
and  published  under  Basil  in  833.  The  most  celebrated  of  the  later 
canonists  were  John  Zonaras,  who  wrote  in  the  twelfth  century,  and 
Theodorus  Balsamon,  who  died  early  in  the  thirteenth  century. 

Fall  of  the  Empire  of  the  East^  A.D.  1453. — On  the  overthrow  of  the 
Eastern  Empire,  the  Koran  superseded  the  Graeco-Roman  law  as  the  law  of 
the  dominant  people.  Still  the  codes  and  manuals  of  the  Byzantine 
emperors  ronained  the  law  of  the  vanquished  Greeks  ;  even  after  the 
modifications  of  four  centuries,  they  entered  as  the  chief  basis  into  the 
codes  promulgated  in  Greece  only  half  a  century  ago. (1834),  and  they  have 
been  recognised  as  traditional  law  and  custom  in  all  subsequent  attempts  to 
foraiulate  a  complete  system  of  law  for  the  Greek  nation. 

The  Later  Study  of  Byzantine  Law  in  the  WesU — The  fall  of  Constanti- 
nople and  the  supremacy  of  the  Turks  led  to  a  westward  migration  of  learned 
men,  carrying  with  them  relics  of  Byzantine  art,  literature,  and  law.  Copies 
of  the  works  on  Graeco-Roman  law,  in  parchment  rolls  or  volumes,  were 
deposited  in  many  of  the  great  cities  of  the  West,  especially  in  Italy.  The 
Greek  paraphrase  of  Justinian's  Institutes^  by  Theophilus,  was  published  at 
Basle  in  1 534  ;  the  Hexahiblos  or  Promptuarium  of  Harmenopulos,  at  Paris, 
in  1540;  the  Synopsis  Basilicorum^  in  1575  ;  the  Basilica^  in  1667;  the 
various  coUection  of  both  canon  and  civil  law  texts,  in  1573  and  1596  ;  the 
canon  and  the  Nomocanons^  from  1661.  Those  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
century  editions  commonly  included  a  Latin  translation.  The  active  study 
of  the  Graeco-Roman  law  declined  during  the  last  century,  and  passed  from 
France  into  Germany  in  the  early  years  of  the  present  century.  Ever  since  then 
the  palm  has  been  retained  by  the  Germans,  who  have  examined  every  MS. 
and  issued  the  best  editions  ;  but  the  generous  rivalry  of  France  has  been 
represented  by  several  brilliant  names. 
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CHAPTER    VI. 

THE  JUSTINIAN  LAW  IN  THE  WEST. 

"Y^E  Law  of  yustinian  in  JUify.—The  Edict  of  Thcodoric  had  ruled 
in  Italy  for  only  a  short  half  century,  when  the  victories  of  Belisarius 
and  Narses  opened  the  way  for  the  extension  of  Justinian's  legislation  to  the 
schools  and  courts  of  Rome  and  of  Italy,  by  a  pragmatic  sanction  dated  554. 
From  this  time  forward  the  Byzantine  power  maintained  a  footing  in  Italy 
for  about  three  centuries.  Very  soon,  however,  it  began  to  suffer  curtail- 
ment In  568  (fourteen  years  later),  the  Lombards  descended  and  seized  a 
large  slice  of  imperial  territory ;  in  726  (172  years  laterX  Rome  threw  off 
Byzantine  supremacy ;  in  752  (198  years  later),  the  Exarchate  of  Ravenna,  the 
Pentapolis,  and  Istria,  were  conquered  by  the  Lombards  ;  in  774  (220  years 
later),  Charlemagne  founded  the  Pontifical  States  and  the  Prankish  king- 
dom of  Italy  on  conquests  won  from  the  Lombards  ;  and  about  the  middle 
of  the  ninth  century  (about  300  years  later),  the  Byzantine  power  was  ex- 
tinguished in  Italy  by  the  independence  of  Pisa,  Naples,  and  the  southern 
shores  of  the  peninsula.  During  those  three  centuries  the  Justinian  law 
remained  all  but  unaltered,  especially  as  regards  the  civil  law.  Under 
pressure  of  the  wars,  Odofredus  (died  1265)  tells  us,  the  school  of  Rome  was 
transferred  to  Ravenna,  whence  the  books  of  the  law  (that  is,  probably,  the 
official  MSS.)  were  carried  to  Bologna.  Bologna  ceased  to  be  ruled  from 
Constantinople  in  728.  Pisa  and  Amalfi,  both  also  interesting  for  their  pos- 
session of  Justinian  MSS.,  remained  imder  imperial  rule  more  than  a  century 
longer,  after  which  their  rivalry  continued  till  the  final  overthrow  of  Amalfi 
in  1 1 37.  And  through  all  these  changes  the  Roman  law  continuously 
flourished  in  Italy. 

Greater  than  a  shifting  territorial  supremacy  were  the  influence  and  the 
authority  of  the  Church  in  supporting  and  fostering  the  Justinian  legislation. 
For  the  Popes  and  the  pontifical  courts  ranked  the  Roman  civil  law  only  a 
little  lower  than  the  canon  law,  and  consistently  upheld  its  authority ;  their 
influence  penetrating  far  beyond  the  borders  of  the  States  of  the  Church, 
wherever  an  ecclesiastic  found  his  way. 

Yet  more  general  was  the  influence  of  the  principle  of  the  personality  ot 
the  laws.  The  conquering  nations  maintained  their  own  laws  ;  the  Roman 
subjects  of  the  empire  and  the  clergy  obeyed  the  Justinian  law  ;  the  Romans 
of  the  territories  subjugated  by  the  northern  invaders  obeyed,  as  we  have 
seen,  chiefly  Roman  laws  sanctioned  by  the  invading  kings.  The  principle 
was  long  adhered  to.  In  the  ninth  century  Lothar  I,  ordered  that  the 
whole  of  the  population  of  Rome  should  be  interrogated  as  to  what  law  they 
individually  desired  to  live  under,  so  that  they  should  be  judged  by  that  law 
of  their  choice,  and  by  no  other  law. 

Thus  the  Roman  law,  either  ante-Justinianian  or  Justinianian,  lived  on 
through  all  vicissitudes  of  territorial  conquest ;  ''  and,  even  in  the  obscurity 
and  during  the  development  of  the  feudal  system,  it  was  perpetuated,  if  not 
as  a  science,  at  least  in  practice,  leaving  the  proofs  of  its  authority  in  the 
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decisions,  in  the  acts,  in  the  fonnulse  of  those  times,  and  in  the  letters  and 
writings  of  learned  men."    (Ortolan,  History  of  Roman  Law^  122.) 

The  Law  ofJusHman  in  GauL — ^As  in  Italy,  so  in  Gaul  the  Roman  law, 
whether  ante-Justinianian  or  Justinianian,  was  preserved  through  ecclesiastical 
inflaence  and  the  principle  of  the  personality  of  the  laws.  We  have  already 
spoken  of  the  Roman  law  of  the  Visigoths  (or  Breviary  of  Alaric)  and  of  the 
Buigundians,  and  of  the  superior  quality  and  vitality  of  the  former  collec- 
tion. The  epitome  of  the  Novella^  by  Julian,  which  formed  the  basis  of  the 
Breviary,  was  also  known  in  Gaul  in  the  ninth  century,  probably  through  the 
reladons  of  the  clergy  with  their  Italian  brethren ;  and  the  two  works  were 
often  copied  together  in  the  MSS.  of  the  age.  The  works  of  Hincmar, 
Archbishop  of  Rheims,  too,  dating  about  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century 
(845),  indicate  acquaintance  with  the  Gregorian,  Hermogenian,  and  Theo- 
dosian  codes,  and  with  the  Comparison  of  the  Mosaic  and  the  Roman  laws. 
But  it  is  in  the  writings  of  Ivo  (1035-1 11 5),  Bbhop  of  Chartres,  that  we  first 
light  upon  traces  of  the  Institutes,  Digest,  and  Code  c^  Justinian ;  and  in  his 
Pannormia  and  Decretuntj  compilations  of  canonical  texts,  are  found  numer- 
ous fragments  drawn  from  these  sources.  Ivo  was  a  fellow-pupil  of  the 
Italian  Anselm  (afterwards  Archbishop  of  Canterbury)  in  the  Benedictine 
Abbey  of  Bee,  in  Normandy,  under  Lanfranc  (who  had  previously  won  a 
reputation  at  his  native  Pavia  as  a  teacher  of  the  civil  law) ;  and  this 
experience,  as  well  as  subsequent  travel  to  Italy,  would  point  to  the  pro- 
bable origin  of  his  familiarity  with  Justinian's  works.  For  there  were  several 
Italian  collections  of  the  eleventh  century,  to  one  or  other  of  which  all  Jus- 
tinian's compilations  furnished  quotations,  and  Ivo  was  prepared  to  seek  for, 
and  would  be  sure  to  provide  himself  with,  the  best  and  newest  literature  on 
the  subject. 

With  the  progressive  fusion  of  races  would  coincide  a  progressive  fusion 
of  laws  and  customs,  and  the  principle  of  deciding  a  person's  laws  according 
to  his  origin  or  his  choice  would  tend  to  fall  into  abeyance.  At  the  same  time 
the  Justinian  law  and  the  canon  law  flourished  side  by  side,  and  were 
gradually  absorbing  or  overshadowing  the  Germanic  laws  and  usages  of  the 
dominant  people. 

The  Bologna  School  and  the  Glossators  (a.d.  i  100- 1260). — ^As  late  as  the 
first  half  of  the  eleventh  century  the  study  of  the  works  of  Justinian  was 
kept  up  in  the  school  at  Ravenna,  as  we  gather  from  the  writings  of  St 
Damian  (988-1072),  Bishop  of  Ostia ;  in  the  tenth  and  early  part  of  the 
eleventh  century,  the  Lombardian  law  was  the  main  study  of  Pavia,  which 
Lanfranc  left  for  Bee  in  1042 ;  and  in  1075  Pepo  delivered  a  public  course 
of  law  at  Bologna,  where  Imerius,  the  first  of  the  Glossators,  was  presently 
about  to  found  the  famous  school  of  law,  and  to  communicate  to  the  study  of 
jurisprudence  such  an  impulse  as  has  justly  been  termed  a  RevivaL 

The  Glossators  were  jurists  that  inscribed  on  the  MSS.  of  the  Justinian 
laws  interlinear  and  marginal  notes  explaining  difficult  words  and  passages. 
The  practice  was  by  no  means  new,  but  it  had  never  been  carried  out  to 
such  an  extent  or  with  such  ability  ;  for  the  glossators  commented  at  length 
on  the  whole  of  Justinian's  books,  and  their  glosses  were  received  as  authori- 
tative over  the  whole  of  Europe.  The  extended  glosses  of  a  single  jurist 
often  formed  a  connected  conunentary  on  a  portion  of  the  Corpus  Juris, 
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Closely  allied  in  character  with  the  glosses  were  the  summa^  or  summaries 
preliminary  to  exegetical  lectures  on  particular  portions  of  the  Corpus  Juris: 
casus^  or  cases  constructed  to  exemplify  or  illustrate  difficult  points ;  and 
brocarda,  or  rules  of  law  drawn  from  the  texts,  with  parallel  passages  con- 
taining apparent  difficulties,  and  with  the  attempts  at  explanation.  The 
glossators  also  gave  oral  instruction,  and  wrote  special  treatises,  chiefly  on 
actions  and  procedure. 

The  glossators  flourished  for  about  a  century  and  a  half,  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  twelfth  century  to  the  time  of  Accursius,  who  died  in  1260. 
Irnerius,  the  founder  of  the  school,  is  known  to  us  only  as  chief  of  the 
Bologna  doctors  {lucema  juris)  in  11 15,  and  as  occupying  a  high  post  in  the 
service  of  the  Emperor  Henry  V.  in  11 16-18.  After  him  may  be  mentioned 
four  famous  Bologna  doctors,  who  all  died  about  the  end  of  the  third 
quarter  of  the  twelfth  century  :  Bulgarus  (died  1 166),  Martinus  Gosia  (died 
shortly  before).  Jacobus  (died  1178),  Ugo  (died  1 166-71).  Placentinus 
(1120-92),  named  from  Placentia  his  birth-place,  founded  the  first  French 
school  of  law  at  Montpellier  in  1 180,  and  introduced  the  writings  and  the 
method  of  the  glossators.  Vacarius,  a  Lombard,  who  was  taken  from 
Bologna  to  England  in  1 144  by  Theobald,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
founded  a  school  of  law  at  Oxford,  and  introduced  the  writings  of  Justinian 
and  the  system  of  Bologna.  He  also  met  the  wants  of  the  poorer  students 
by  publishing  extracts  from  Justinian,  with  concise  glosses,  under  the  title 
Uber  ex  enucleaio  jure  exceptus^  et  pauperibus proesertim  destinaius.  Another 
very  celebrated  glossator  was  Azo,  whose  importance  to  us  is  vastly  enhanced 
owing  to  the  indebtedness  of  Bracton  to  his  writings.  The  last  of  the 
glossators  was  Accursius  (i  182-1260),  a  pupil  of  Azo's,  who  was  a  professor  of 
law  for  many  years  at  Bologna,  and  afterwards  occupied  his  retirement  in 
compiling  the  "  Great  Gloss."  This  work  **  contains  extracts,  collected  and 
combined  in  the  margin  of  each  text,  from  the  entire  Corpus  Juris^  and  is  a 
collection  of  the  ancient  annotations  of  the  whole  school  of  the  glossators, 
supplemented  by  his  own  annotations."  For  the  next  eighty  years  the 
authority  of  the  gloss  was  even  superior  to  the  authority  of  the  text. 

In  spite  of  all  the  useless  and  absurd  matter  abounding  in  the  writings  of 
the  glossators,  their  labours  are  valuable — (i)  on  points  of  construction  of  the 
text ;  and  (2)  for  references  to  all  parallel,  similar,  and  contradictory  passages 
in  the  whole  Corpus  Juris. 

There  are  two  elementary  manuals  of  Roman  law,  formed  on  the  model  of 
Justinian's  Institutes^  and  belonging  to  the  period  between  the  later  part  of  the 
eleventh  and  of  the  twelfth  centuries,  that  cannot  be  definitely  assigned  as  pro- 
ducers or  as  products  of  the  activity  of  the  glossators.  Though  based  on  the  In- 
stitutesy  and  similarly  disposed  in  four  books,  both  works  show  variations  from 
the  order  of  subjects  in  the  InsHtuteSy  and  they  contain  also  passages  from 
the  Pandects,  the  Code,  and  Julian's  Epitome  of  the  Novels.  The  Brachy- 
logus  totius  juris  civilis  (also  known  as  Corpus  Leguniy  or  Summa  Navel- 
larum,  or  Enchiridium\  Savigny  is  inclined  to  think,  was  composed  in  Italy 
about  the  opening  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  perhaps  by  Irnerius  himself. 
The  Petri  Exceptiones  Legum  Romanaruniy  which  may  also  be  dated  in  the 
first  half  of  the  twelfth  century  (Savigny  would  place  it  before,  Laferri^re  after, 
the  rise  of  the  Bologna  school),  was  composed  by  Petrus,  a  jurist  of  Valence 
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io  Dauphin^,  otherwise  unknown.  In  this  work  the  author  has  adapted  the 
Roman  law  to  the  circumstances  of  the  Province  (Aries),  modifying  it  by 
rules  of  canon  law  and  by  local  customs. 

The  revival  of  the  study  of  Justinian  law  and  the  rise  of  the  Bologna 
school  were  long  (till  1726)  erroneously  attributed  to  the  alleged  discovery 
of  a  MS.  copy  of  the  Pandects  (said  to  have  been  sent  by  Justinian  to 
Amalfi)  at  the  sack  of  Amalfi  by  the  Pisans  in  11 37.  But  the  study  of 
Roman  law,  we  have  just  seen,  was  pursued  with '  ardent  enthusiasm  long 
before  11 37,  and  the  sack  of  Amalfi  in  that  year  by  the  Pisans  is  not  an 
absolutely  certain  historical  event  However,  the  MS.  in  question,  now  called 
the  Pandecta  Florentina — having  been  carried  to  Florence  on  the  conquest 
of  Pisa  in  1406— was  well  known  to  the  glossators,  who  referred  to  it  as  the 
Littera  PUaruu  It  is  a  very  ancient  and  valuable  copy  of  the  entire  Pan- 
dects, the  only  one  now  extant  that  dates  before  the  age  of  the  glossators. 
The  glossators,  however,  possessed  many  other  MSS.  of  ancient  date  ;  and 
it  was  by  the  diligent  critical  comparison  of  these  with  each  other  and  with 
the  Pisan  MS^  that  they  succeeded  in  reconstructing  the  received  text  of 
the  Pandects  {JUttera  Bonomemts,  or  Vulgata,  the  Vulgate).  The  division 
of  the  Vulgate  into  three  sections  or  volumes — ^the  Digestum  Velus  (con- 
taining the  Digest,  Bks.  i.-xxiv.  2),  the  In/ortiatum  (D.,  xxiv.  3 — ^xxxviii.), 
and  the  Digestum  Novum  (D.,  xxxix.-L) — ^was  traditional  till  the  seven- 
teenth century,  after  which  it  ceased  to  be  maintained  in  the  new  editions. 
The  origin  of  it  has  been  attributed  to  the  piecemeal  obtaining  of  texts  by 
the  early  glossators.  (See  Savigny,  Gesch,  d.  Rom,  Richts  im  Mittelalter, 
iii.  422  follg.(Kap.  xxiL  sect.  157).     Maynz,  Cours,  1,266  {Introd,  87)). 

The  £ame  of  the  Bologna  school  spread  throughout  Europe,  attracting 
crowds  of  students  from  all  quarters,  and  kindling  widely  a  vivid  interest  in 
the  books  of  the  law.  About  1135,  if  not  earlier,  the  Code  of  Justinian  was 
translated  into  French,  and  in  the  thirteenth  century  many  French  transla- 
tions were  made  of  the  Digest  and  the  Institutes  as  well  as  of  the  Code. 
The  canon  law  itself  seems  to  have  been  in  danger  of  suffering  coniplete 
neglect  in  the  ardour  of  the  clergy  to  study  the  law  of  Justinian.  In  the 
twelfUi  century  three  successive  councils  (at  Rheims,  1131  ;  the  Lateran, 
1 1 39;  at  Tours,  11 62)  stringently  forbade  ecclesiastics  to  study  the  secular 
laws  {pkysicam  Ugesve  mundanas) ;  early  in  the  thirteenth  century  (1220) 
this  prohibition  was  confirmed  by  a  decretal  of  Honorius  III.,  which  also 
extended  it  specifically  to  Pari$  and  the  neighbouring  towns ;  and,  notwith- 
standing the  protest  of  Dumoulin  three  hundred  years  later,  and  the  excep- 
tional order  of  the  Parliament  of  Paris  in  1 576  in  favour  of  Cujas  and  other 
Parisian  doctors  of  canon  law,  it  was  re-enacted  in  1579,  and  not  finally 
removed  till  a  century  later  (1679),  having  lasted  for  four  centuries  and 
Z'haiW  The  strict  limitation  of  Parisian  teaching  to  theology  (with  only 
sach  references  to  civil  law  as  might  be  absolutely  necessary)  was  favourable 

*  Hallam  aajB  the  prohibition  was  silently  disregarded.  He  refers  to  Crevier, 
But  de  rUniv.  de  Paris,  i.  816,  and  ii.  275.  MiddU  Ages,  iii.  417  (ch.  ix.  Part  I.). 
CI  Maynz,  Cours  de  DrcU  Romain,  i.  263  {Introd.  sect.  86).  Savigny,  Gesch,  d. 
Aam.  JUdOs  im  MiUddUer,  iiL  887-874  (Kap.  xxii.  sect.  126-140).  Laferriere,  Hist 
du  DroU  Fmn^au,  iv.  828  foUg. 
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to  the  continued  predominance  of  Bologna  in  civil  law,  to  the  growth  of  the 
Montpellier  school,  and  to  the  establishment  of  new  schools,  the  chief  of 
which  were  located  at  Toulouse  (1233),  ^^^  ^^  Orleans  (before  1236).  All 
those  great  schools  (except  Paris),  and  the  numerous  schools  that  sprang  up 
in  the  succeeding  centuries,  taught  the  civil  law  on  the  basis  of  the  texts  of 
Justinian.^ 

The  ScribenUs  (a,d.  1260,  or  rather  1340, — 15 10). — ^For  about  eighty 
years  (1260-1340)  the  reputation  of  Accursius  was  supported  by  his  sons  and 
a  series  of  followers,  in  whose  servile  preference  of  his  gloss  the  text'  itself 
was  forgotten.  A  reaction  gathered  head  with  Cinus  (1270-1336),  and  was 
carried  to  a  successful  issue  by  his  distinguished  pupil,  Bartolus  (1314-57),  a 
native  of  Sasso  Ferrato  in  Umbria,  professor  of  law  at  Pisa  (1339)  and  at 
Perugia  (1343-57).  Bartolus  was  the  chief  of  the  Scribentes — ^a  sdiool  that 
rejected  the  authority  of  the  glosses,  and  taught  principles  drawn  direcdy 
from  the  texts.  Bartolus  wrote  commentaries  on  the  three  sections  of  the 
Digest  and  on  the  Code^  as  well  as  Consilta,  Qucsstionesy  and  Traciatus; 
and  all  his  works  were  received  with  distinguished  honour  throughout 
western  Europe — in  Italy,  France,  Spain,  and  Portugal. 

The  Humanists  (a.d.  i  500 — 1600). — During  the  latter  half  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  the  study  of  classical  literature^  revived  throughout  the  West  by  the 
refugees  from  the  catastrophe  of  the  empire  of  the  East,  had  suggested, 
especially  to  the  students  of  Italy,  the  helpfulness  of  philology,  literature, 
and  history  to  the  progress  of  the  study  of  jurisprudence.  With  the 
sixteenth  century  begins  the  so-called  school  of  the  Humanists-^yixisXs  that 
extended  their  studies  beyond  the  l^slation  of  Justinian  (which  had  till 
recently  for  the  most  part  engrossed  their  attention)  to  the  whole  history  of 
Roman  law  from  the  earliest  times,  in  the  East  as  well  as  in  the  West,  and 
that  carried  their  researches  beyond  legal  documents  into  all  the  works  of 
classical  literature  {Lettres  Hutncdnes^  LiiUrcs  Humamores), 

The  first  three  humanists  of  note  were  quite  as  much  scholars  as  jurists. 
In  1508,  Guillaume  Bud^  (Budaeus)  of  Paris,  secretary  to  Louis  XII.,  and 
Master  of  Requests  to  Francis  I.,  a  great  scholar  and  antiquarian,  published 
twenty-four  books  of  annotations  on  the  Pandects.  About  the  same  date, 
Johann  Ulrich  Zaze  (Zazius)  published  annotations  and  interpretations  of 
ante-Justinian  legal  works.  In  1518  Andrd  Alciat  (1492-1550),  a  greater 
jurist  than  either,  published  conmientaries  on  the  three  last  books  of  the 
code  (the  Tres  Ubri) ;  and  subsequently  wa^  professor  of  law  at  Avignon 
(1522),  Bourges  (1529),  Pavia,  Bologna,  and  Ferrara  successively.  But  the 
greatest  of  all  the  Humanists  was  Jacques  Cujas  (1523-90),  of  Toulouse>  who 
began  to  lecture  on  the  Institutes  in  his  native  town  about  fifteen  years  after 
the  arrival  of  Alciat  at  Bourges.  In  1554  he  became  professor  of  law  at 
Cahors ;  next  year  he  passed  to  Bourges,  and  in  1557  to  Valence ;  and,  after 
several  other  changes,  he  finally  settled  at  Bourges  in  1577.  Instead  of 
accepting  the  Roman  law  as  a  homogeneous  whole,  he  set  himself  to  recom- 
pose  it,  by  separating  the  works  of  the  different  jurists.  In  particular,  he 
annotated  Ulpian  and  Paul,  and  restored  Papinian.    He  thus  fell  into  a 

1  Savigny,  Qt9ch,  d  R6m.  ReehU  im  MUUUiUer,  Bd.  III.  Kap.  xxi,  tre*tB  of  the 
Univerritiee. 
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radimentary  historical  method,  but  he  possessed  no  philosophical  conception 
of  law  as  a  science.  (Hugo,  GescK  d,  R,  i?.,  sect  243.)  He  was  a  concise 
and  dear  writer  ;  and  such  was  his  renown  in  the  German  schools  that  every 
one  is  said  to  have  raised  his  hat  at  mention  of  his  name.  His  reputation 
rests  on  the  study  of  the  original  MSB.  of  the  Roman  law,  and  his  philological 
treatment  of  the  texts.  His  own  library  contained  500  Roman  law  MSS. 
Dooeau  (1527-91),  a  contemporary  of  Cujas,  applied  his  logical  mind  to  the 
inatter  of  the  law,  fearlessly  laying  down  principles  and  deducing  results. 
He  composed  dogmatic  treatises  on  the  chief  portions  of  the  civil  law. 

Later  French  Jurists. — ^With  the  night  of  St  Bartholomew  and  the 
victory  of  Jesuitism,  the  life-thread  of  Roman  law  study  in  France  was  cut 
(Bruns,  Gesch.  u,  Quellen  d.  Rom*  Rechts^  sect  4,  in  HoltzendorfTs  Encyclopddie 
d,RW^  3te.  Aufl.,  1877,  page  83.)  Doneau  found  refuge  at  Leyden.  Denys 
Godefroi  (Gothofredus)  (i  549-1622)  withdrew  to  -Geneva,  and  afterwards 
settled  at  Strasbuig.  He  is  £unous  for  his  edition  of  the  Corpus  Juris. 
His  still  greater  son,  Jacques,  was  considered  by  Hugo  as  perhaps  the  most 
meritorious  writer  on  the  history  of  Roman  law.  His  most  celebrated  work 
is  a  conmientary  on  the  Theodosian  Code.  In  the  latter  half  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  Domat  (1625-95)  may  also  be  mentioned.  In  the  eighteenth 
centnry  Pothier  (1699- 1772)  shall  stand  alone.  His  practical  method  con- 
trasts alike  with  the  philosophical  method  of  Doneau  and  with  the  anti- 
quarian method  of  Cujas.  It  was  left  to  Pothier  laboriously  to  execute  the 
bold  conception  of  Leibniz,  by  rearranging  into  systematic  order  the  whole 
of  the  chaotic  mass  of  Roman  law  in  his  splendid  work,  Pandecta  Justtnianece 
in  fwuum  ordinem  digesta  (1748-52) — ^the  result  of  twelve  years'  unremitting 
laboor.  H6  has  preserved  the  ancient  sequence  of  the  books  and  titles  of 
the  Pandects,  rearranging  the  texts  (with  the  cognate  matter  of  the  Institutes, 
the  Code^  and  the  Novels)  under  each  title  in  such  order  as  to  set  forth  in  a 
single  systematic  view  the  whole  teaching  of  the  law  on  each  particular 
subject — showing  at  a  glance  the  state  of  the  ancient  law,  widi  all  the 
subsequent  confirmations,  interpretations,  modifications,  and  abrogations  of 
its  provisions — the  whole  being  accompanied  with  learned  notes  of  admirable 
conciseness  and  lucidity. 

Roman  Law  in  French  Law. — The  personality  (or  nationality)  of  the 
laws  was  still  recognised  in  Gaul  in  the  sixth  century ;  for  the  Constitution 
ghUrale  of  Clotaire  I.  (about  560)  decrees  that  causes  between  Romans  shall 
be  decided  by  the  Roman  laws.  Three  centuries  later,  the  law  had  become 
territorialy  for  the  Edit  sur  lapaix  du  royaume  of  Charles  the  Bald  (in  864) 
refers  to  different  districts  as  under,  or  not  under,  the  Roman  law.  The 
Roman  law  in  Gaul,  we  have  already  seen,  was  ante-Justinian  law,  the 
Breviary  of  Alaric  and  Julian's  Epitome  of  the  Novels.  But  after  the  spread 
of  the  scientific  study  of  Justinian's  works  from  Bologna  to  Montpellier  and 
other  parts  of  France,  the  Justinian  law  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  cen- 
turies gradually  replaced  the  ante- Justinian,  as  being  the  more  perfect  form 
of  the  Roman  law.  In  1250  France  was  stUl  divided  under  two  laws :  in  the 
south  {pays  de  droit  icrii)^  the  Roman  (now  called  the  written)  law  ruled, 
modified  by  local  customs ;  in  the  north  (pc^s  €oittumiers\  local  customs 
ruled,  slightly  modified  by  Roman  law — which,  however,  was  taught  in 
northern  schools,  and  has  left  numerous  traces  in  the  legal  works  of  the 
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period.  Or,  the  Roman  and  customary  law  conjointly  ruled  both  divi- 
sions, each  holding  the  supremacy  in  one  of  the  divisions.  And  so  the  law 
generally  remained  till  a  uniform  code  was  prescribed  for  the  whole  republic 
in  the  end  of  last  century.  >  Besides  the  Roman  and  the  customary  law, 
there  enter  into  modem  French  law  other  elements,  derived  from  barbarian, 
feudal,  monarchical,  and  canonical  law. 

Roman  Law  in  Holltmd, — The  Dutch  school  of  jurists  arose  in  1575  with 
the  foundation  of  the  University  of  Leyden,  and  the  occupation  of  a  chair  of 
law  in .  it  by  Donellus  (Doneau),  who  had  been  expatriated  for  embracing 
Protestantism.  Presently  more  universities  were  established,  and  the  study 
of  the  law  advanced.  In  the  seventeenth  century  are  the  great  namea  of 
Grotius,  Vinnius,  Van  Leeuwen,  and  Huber;  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
Voet,  Westenberg,  Schulting,  Noodt,  and  Bynkershoek.  The  reputation  of 
these  professors  drew  students  even  from  Bourges  and  Toulouse  to  Leyden 
and  Utrecht.  But  political  vicissitudes  by-and-by  crippled  the  schools  of 
law,  and  the  lead  passed  over  to  Germany.  On  the  whole^  Goudsmit  him- 
self feels  compelled  to  ''admit  that  it  is  not  without  cause  that  the  Dutch 
jurists  are  accused  of  having  expended  a  vast  amount  of  scholarship  to 
little  purpose,  and  of  having  failed  either  to  sound  the  depths  of  Roman  law, 
or  invariably  to  apply  its  principles  with  success  to  the  ordinary  relations  of 
life.''    (Goudsmit,  Pandects^  transl.  by  Tracy  Gould,  p.  1 1,  Introd.  sect  7.) 

Roman  Law  in  Germany} — In  addition  to  the  ancient  native  usages, 
the  common  law  of  Germany  includes  foreign  elements  drawn  from  the 
Canon  law,  the  Lombardian  feudal  law,  and  the  Roman  law ;  and  the  chief 
of  the  foreign  elements  is  the  Roman  law.  The  acceptance  and  validity  of 
the  Roman  law  in  Germany  has  perhaps  been  most  carefully  add  concisely 
stated  by  Professor  Windsdieid,  in  five  propositions  : — (i)  The  Roman  law 
operates  not  as  absolute  common  law,  but  only  as  subsidiary  common  law — 
that  is  to  say,  it  does  not  override  the  injunctions  of  particular  laws,  but  it 
comes  into  application  only  in  the  absence  of  such  express  injunctions. 
(2)  It  has  been  accepted  in  the  form  imposed  upon  it  by  the  Justinianian 
codification,  and  the  labours  of  the  school  of  Bologna,  and  in  this  form 
alone.  (3)  It  has  been  received,  not  as  particular  propositions,  but  as  a 
whole.'    (4)  It  is  current  as  modified  by  three  influences — the  canon  law, 


^  "  It  is  nmyersally  known  that,  with  regard  to  Roman  law,  Pothier  is  the  pole- 
star  of  the  modem  French  jarists,  and  that  his  works  exercised  the  most  immediate 
influence  upon  the  code."  Of  the  Vocation  of  Our  Age  for  LegidtUUm  and  JurUpru- 
denee,  translated  from  the  (jrerman  {Vom  Bertie  umerer  Zeitf&r  Oadzgd>ung  u.ItW.) 
of  Savigny,  by  Abraham  Hayward.  Mr  Hayward  adds  in  a  note :  "  Dupin,  in  his 
DissertcUum  <ur  la  vie  et  Ut  ouvragtM  de  Pothier,  says  that  three-fourths  of  the  Code 
OivU  were  literally  extracted  from  his  treatises. " — Cf.  also  Windscheid :  '*  In  parti- 
cular, the  law  of  Obligations  Is  to  a  great  extent  little  more  than  a  compiLation  from 
the  various  traiUs  of  Pothier."     (Panddttenrechl  I.  16,  note  2  ad  fin,    Einl.,  sect.  6.) 

'  Windscheid,  Iiehrhuek  dea  Pandektenrechts,  1. 1-7  (sect.  1,  2).  Brunner,  Oesch. 
u.  Qudlen  d,  Deutaeken  ReehU,  sect.  26,  in  Holtzendorff*s  Eneydopddie,  218-221. 
Stobbe,  Oeich,  d.  J>euUehen  RechUqudlen,  L  609-655 ;  II.  1-142. 

•  This  used  to  be  expressed  as  "  in  complexa."  The  view  has  been  impugned. 
Windscheid  refers  to  Wilchter,  QmHw  Recht  JDwUMmda^  198-202.    CI  also  the 
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the  Gennan  imperial  statutes,  and  the  general  customary  law  of  Germany. 
(C£  Savigny,  Syst  (L  Heut,  Rom.  Rechts^  i,  4.)  (5)  Its  validity  was  not 
affected  by  the  dissolution  of  the  German  empire.' 

The  reception  of  the  Roman  law  in  Germany  was  a  process  of  long 
doration.  It  was  not  accomplished  by  a  legislative  act,  but  through 
customary  use ;  and,  as  Windscheid  puts  it  more  definitely,  not  through 
the  usage  of  the  people,  but  through  the  practice  of  the  jurists,  who  based 
their  I^al  decisions  and  opinions  on  the  Roman  law.  This  principal 
influenoe  of  the  jurists  was  strongly  supported  by  the  ancient  popular  notion 
that,  as  the  Roman  empire  comprehended  the  whole  world,  so  the  Roman 
law  had  a  claim  to  acceptance  throughout  the  whole  world ;  and,  in  par- 
ticular, that,  as  the  Roman  empire,  whose  crown  the  German  sovereign 
vore,  was  a  continuation  of  the  empire  of  the  Roman  emperors,  so  the 
Justinianian  law  should  be  accorded  a  like  binding  force  with  an  imperial 
statute.  Already  in  the  tenth  century,  from  the  time  of  Otto  III.  (983-1002), 
this  idea  had  b^;un  to  influence  the  laws  and  legal  documents  of  the 
German  emperors.  (Stobbe,  I.  612-24.)  In  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
centuries  German  students  were  numerously  attracted  to  the  famous 
schools  of  Italy,  and  brought  back  new  legal  hghts  with  them.  In  the 
thirteenth  century  traces  of  acquaintance  with  the  Roman  law  appear  here 
and  there,  particularly  in  notarial  documents  (Stobbe,  I.  646-50) ;  and  even 
single  propositions  of  Roman  law  occur  in  the  Schwabenspiegel  (or  collec- 
tion of  the  usages  of  Swabia).  About  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
native  universities  began  to  be  founded,  although  another  century  elapsed 
before  these  could  spare  from  theology  and  scholastic  philosophy  more  than  a 
secondary  consideration  to  the  Roman  law.  (Stobbe,  1 .  625-3 1 ;  ^  ^ •  9-22).  Just 
before  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century  (1342)  King  Ludwig  directed  that  in 
the  Aufic  Council  judgment  should  thenceforth  be  given  only  in  accordance 
with  the  laws  of  the  Roman  empire  of  their  forefathers  and  the  written  laws. 
In  like  manner  the  Imperial  Chamber,  established  at  Wetzlar  in  1495,  was 
enjoined  to  decide  **  in  accordance  with  the  imperial  and  the  common  laws  " 
—'* the  common  laws"  being  either  wholly,  or  at  least  in  part,  the  Roman 
law.  The  influence  of  this  court  in  introducing  and  establishing  doctrines  of 
Roman  law  was  very  important.  From  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century 
the  reception  of  the  Roman  law  may  be  regarded  as  completed. 

Like  the  jurists  of  other  countries,  the  jurists  of  Germany  were  greatly 
struck  with  the  superiority  of  the  Roman  law  to  the  native  law,  both  in  form 
and  in  substance;  and  their  admiration  naturally  induced  them  to  put 
it  forward  in  practice.  Brunner  even  charges  them  with  inverting  the  rela- 
tion originally  intended  to  subsist  between  the  native  and  the  Roman  law — 
except  in  the  lands  where  the  Saxon  law  prevailed,'  in  which  the  Roman  law 

v€zy  definite  statementB  of  Vangerow,  PaiuUkUnrecht,  I.  IS  {Binl.,  eect  5),  with  the 
vithoritiea  there  mentioned. 

1  Windscheid  argnes  strongly  against  the  view  (WKchter  &  Meyer)  that,  with 
the  dlaolatiaD  of  the  Gennan  empire,  the  Roman  law  ceased  to  be  common  law  for 
Gennany,  and  remained  valid  only  in  those  Individual  German  states  that  specially 
retained  it  as  partioalar  law. 

'  The  Saxon  images  had  been  put  in  writing  {Saehientpiegd)  early  in  the  thirteenth 
ce&toiy. 
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still  remained  subsidiary.  He  regards  as  a  national  misfortune  their  narrow- 
minded  ignoring  of  the  native  law,  and  their  lifeless  and  purely  external 
grafting  of  propositions  of  Roman  law  on  the  £a.cts  of  German  society.  And 
he  suggests  that  the  confusion  introduced  into  German  law  with  the  juristic 
application  of  the  Roman  law  may  be  estimated  from  the  fact  that  the 
Roman  law  has  not  even  yet  been  completely  assimilated.^ 

The  German  school  of  students  of  Roman  law  was  founded  by  Zaze, 
whom  we  have  already  numbered  among  the  Humanists.    From  the  very 
first  their  labours   manifested   much   industry  and  research,  and  were 
displayed  in  voluminous  works,  not  adorned  with  the  graces  of  style. 
Most  of  the  very  distinguished  professors  of  the  si3cteenth  century  were 
foreigners,  and  their  names  establish  a  certain  connection  with  the  contem- 
porary activity  of  the  Humanists  in  France — Gifanius,  Wesembeck,  Donel- 
lus  (Doneau),  Balduinus,  Gothofredus.     The  names  of  the  seventeenth 
century  are  less  brilliant,  and  the  main  tendency  was  practical,  but  some 
b^innings  were  made  in  the  historical  study  of  law.     In  the  eighteenth 
century  dogmatic  works  were  elaborated  on  a  philosophy  of  natural- law,  and 
such  historical  studies  as  existed  were  rather  ornamental  than  actively 
influential     Bach  (died   1758)  was  a  good  historian  of  the  Roman  Law. 
But  the  one  great  name  of  the  century,  that  of  "  the  learned  and  perspicuous 
Heineccius,"  whom  Gibbon  places  at  the  head  of  his  '^  most  temperate  and 
skilful  guides."   (Gibbon,  Decline  andFall^  chap,  xliv.)  Heinecdus  (Heineck, 
died  1741)  wrote,  in  elegant  style,  a  history  of  Roman  and  Gentian  law, 
Roman  Antiquities  illustrative  of  Jurisprudence  (17 19),  and  £lementar>' 
Treatises  on  the  Institutes  and  the  Pandects.    For  a  whole  century  and  for 
the  whole  of  Europe  he  was  the  decisive  authority  on  both  the  external  and 
the  internal  history  6f  law.    With  the  nineteenth  century  there  came  in 
a  certain  reaction  towards  the  natural-law  dogmatism  of  the  eighteenth 
century.    And  now  the  historical  school  was  really  founded  by  Hugo  and 
Savigny,  who  conceived  the  law  of  a  people  as  an  emanation  of  their 
national  life,  the  outcome  of  their  special  historical  development  and  national 
peculiarity  of  ideas.    Presently  followed  Niebuhr's  important  discovery  of  the 
Institutes  of  Gains  (18 16),  whidi  added  a  strong  impulse  to  the  new  movement. 
Histories  of  law  appeared  in  rapid  succession,  and  gradually  inquiry  b^an 
to  be  directed  to  the  differences  and  relations  between  Roman  and  German 
law.     Besides  Hugo  (1768-1844),  and  Savigny  (1779-1861)  may  also  be 
mentioned  Haubold  (1766-1824),  Mackeldey  (1784-1834),  Goeschen  (1778- 
1837),  Klenze  (1795-1838),  Thibaut  (1722-1840),  Miihlenbruch  (1785-1843)1 
Zacharia  (1769-1843),  Puchta  (1769-1845),  Keller  (1799-1860),  Wamkonig 
(1794-1866),  Dirksen  (1789-1868),  Vangerow  (1808-1870),  Rudorff  (died  1873), 
Bethmann-HoUweg  (died  1878). 

Roman  Law  in  Spain, — The  Roman  domination  in  Spain  covered  a 
period  of  six  centuries,  during  which  the  Roman  laws  must  have  permeated 
the  social  system  of  the  country.  On  the  conquest  of  Spain  by  the  Visigoths 
in  412-15,  the  Visigothic  laws,  which  consisted  of  Germanic  customs  (with 

^  For  a  somewhat  detailed  examination  of  the  mutaal  lelations  of  the  Grennan  and 
Roman  law  elements  in  German  private  law,  see  Brunner  (iit  «u|>ra),  aect.  28|  in 
Holtzendorff's  Sncydopddie,  224-6. 
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some  written  rules  founded  on  the  Theodosian  code),  gradually  displaced  the 
existing  Roman  laws.  It  would  seem  not  improbable  that  conquerors  and 
conquered  continued  for  a  considerable  time  to  be  governed  each  by  their 
own  laws ;  and  that,  finally,  although  it  may  appear  too  broad  an  assertion 
that  the  Fuero  Juzgo  arose  from  the  amalgamation  of  the  Gothic  and 
Roman  Law  on  the  coalescence  of  the  two  peoples  in  the  sieventh  century, 
yet  a  portion  of  the  Roman  law  mingled  with  the  victorious  Germanic  law.^ 
For  Mr  Stnbbs's  view  {Canst.  Hist,  I.  9)  that  "  Xh^Jueros  which  contain  the 
costomaiy  jurisprudence  are  distinctly  akin  to  the  customs  of  England  and 
Gcraiany''  need  not  be  accepted  so  strictly  as  to  exclude  the  statement  of 
Schmidt  that  ''the  law  of  descents,  contracts,  etc.,  were  in  general  con- 
formable to  the  Roman  law."  During  the  medieval  period,  however,  the 
Germanic  element  was  predominant ;  and  ''  it  is  not  until  the  fourteenth 
century  that  the  civil  law  of  Justinian  supersedes  the  ancient  customs,  and 
then  with  its  invaiiable  results."  The  Bologna  revival  in  the  early  part  of  the 
twelfth  century  soon  spread  its  influence  as  far  as  Spain ;  but  the  compilation 
called  Siete  Partidas  was  not  published  till  1263,  and  not  promulgated  or 
generally  adopted  as  the  law  of  Spain  till  the  reign  of  Alonzo  XI.  in  1348. 
The  matter  of  the  Partidas  is  very  largely  derived  from  the  Roman  law 
"Pariida  III,  being  taken  from  it  almost  exclusively,  and  Partida  V,  almost 
word  for  word.    Partitfa  L  is  substantially  a  digest  of  the  canon  law. 

Roman  Law  in  Scotland, — From  the  close  alliance  that  so  long  subsisted 
with  France,  Scotland,  besides  borrowing  many  of  its  institutions  from  that 
country,  also  *^  imported  a  large  portion  of  Roman  jurisprudence  to  make  up 
the  defidendes  of  a  munidpal  law,  long  crude  and  imperfect,  and  whicji  had 
made  litde  progress  as  a  national  system  tlU  some  time  after  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Court  of  Session  in  1532  by  James  V.,  after  the  model  of  the 

Parliament  of  Paris Properly  speaking  the  teaching  of  the  civil  law 

commenced  in  Scotland  at  the  Reformation  in  1560 ;"  after  which  date,  as 
wen  as  before  it,  the  more  ambitious  students  of  the  civil  law  also  availed 
themsdves  of  the  best  professorial  teaching  of  the  continental  universities. 
"  In  Scotland  a  knowledge  of  the  Roman  law  has  always  been  regarded  as 

tbe  best  introduction  to  the  study  of  the  munidpal  law All  the  best 

writers  on  the  law  of  Scotland,  such  as  Stair,  Bankton,  Erskine,  and  Bell, 
were  able  dvilians ;  and  though  they  have  not  produced  separate  treatises 
on  the  subject,  their  works  abound  with  admirable  illustrations  of  the  Roman 
law,  evincing  great  learning  and  research,  and  a  familiar  acquaintance  with 
tbe  writings  of  the  continental  jurists."    (Mackenzie,  Studies  in  Roman  Law^ 

40-41.) 

Roman  Law  in  England, — The  influence  of  Roman  on  English  law  has 
been  very  differently  estimated  by  different  historians.  The  extreme  con- 
servative view  may  be  represented  by  Professor  Stubbs.  "  England,"  says 
Mr  Stubbs,  "has  inherited  no  portion  of  the  Roman  legislation  except  in  the 
^)rm  of  sdentific  or  professional  axioms,  introduced  at  a  late  period,  and 
through  the  ecclesiastical  or  scholastic  or  international  university  studies. 

1  Schmidt,  Ovnl  law  of  Spain  and  Mexico,  Introd,  29.  Schmidt  quotes  Gujas  (De 
fendit,  li.  11)  to  th«  effect  that  the  Fuero  Juzgo  ia  nothing  else  than  the  Roman  law 
axodified  to  suit  the  condition  of  the  Gotha  {Introd.,  87). 
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Her  common  law  is,  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  is  commonly  recog- 
nised, based  on  usages  anterior  to  the  influx  of  feudality — that  is 
on  strictly  primitive  custom.*'  (Stubbs,  Const.  HisL  of  England^  I. 
lOy  sect.  8.)  The  other  extreme  is  expressed  in  the  less  recent  autho- 
rities relied  on  in  the  Introduction  to  Reeves's  History  of  the  English 
Law,  where  such  writers  as  Guizot  and  Mackintosh  are  followed  with 
too  much  confidence.  For  the  first  stage  we  shall  agree  with  Mr  Stubbs 
and  foUow  Savigny ;  on  the  crucial  point  of  Bracton's  obligations  to  Roman 
law  we  shall  put  ourselves  under  the  fresh  and  trustworthy  guidance  of 
Professor  Guterbock,  of  Konigsberg.*  At  every  step  it  is  necessary  to  bear 
in  mind  the  vital  distinction  between  the  analogy  of  two  systems  and  the 
derivation  of  one  from  the  other. 

The  definite  traces  of  Roman  law  surviving  the  Roman  domination  of 
the  island  are  exceedingly  slight.  Selden  {Diss,  ad  Fletam^  cap.  7)  affirms 
that  the  Roman  law  wholly  disappeared  in  England,  until  it  was  reintro- 
duced from  Bologna  in  the  twelfth  century.  Savigny*  adopts  this  view, 
denying  absolutely  its  practical  application  as  law  for  the  people,  but  at  the 
same  time  admitting  the  existence  of  some  indications  of  its  study  by  the 
clergy  and  in  the  schools.  These  indications,  however,  amount  to  no  more 
than  three  or  four  small  points-— ^two  in  the  laws  of  Cnut,  one  in  a  law  of 
Henry  I.  (1133),'  and  one  in  the  laws  of  Wales  (about  940).  To  these  we 
may  add  some  regulations  of  iCthelstan,  Edgar,  and  iEthelred  respecting 
coin,  which  Mr  Stubbs  ^  compares  with  those  of  Lewis  the  Pious  and  Charles 
the  Bald,  finally  tracing  them  all  to  the  Justinian  Code.*^ 

A  little  before  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  Vacarlus,  a  Lom- 
bard, came  over  to  England  with  Archbishop  Theobald,  and   presendy 


'  GUterbock,  Htnricu%  de  Bracton  wnd  aetn  VerhSlbn,\»»  sum  JtOm,  JUchL  The 
English  translation,  by  Brinton  Coxe,  "  Bracton  and  his  Relation  to  the  Roman 
Law"  (liippincott),  will  be  the  edition  quoted  from.  Bronner,  Oeaeh,  d.  Franz., 
Norm.,  u.  EngL  Beehttqudlen,  sect  12,  in  HoltzendorfTs  Encydopadit,  256,  follows 
Gttterbock. 

*  Savigny,  Oeseh.  d,  R  B,  tm  MiUdaUer,  ii.  167  (Kap.  x.  the  whole) ;  iv.  356 
(Kap.  xxxvi). 

*  Stnbbe,  Cbrut.  HitL  i.  494,  note  1  (sect  147),  says,  '*many  extnots  from  the 
civil  and  oanon  law  are  found  in  the  so-called  Leges  Henrid  Primi.*' 

«  Stnbbfl,  Oontt,  Bitt,  i.  206,  note  5  (sect  78). 

^  King  ^thdberht  (died  616)  is  said  to  have  caused  the  pablioation  of  the  laws 
of  the  English,  after  the  example  of  the  Bomans  (Bada,  Hist,  Eod,,  ii  5).  But  tins 
refers  only  to  the  form,  not  to  the  contents,  which  contain  no  traces  of  Boman  law 
(d  Savigny,  loc,  cU.)» — With  the  view  in  the  text,  contrast  Beeves,  EtsL  of  the  EngL 
Law,  Introd.  xlii.  (cf.  also  xcii  and  xciv.) :  "The  Saxons  neither  created  nor 
destroyed ;  they  adopted  and  appropriated,  trying;  no  doubt,  to  mix  up  their  own 
barbarous  usages,  which,  however,  it  was  found,  would  not  coalesce  or  unite  with 
civilised  institutionB,  so  that  this  baser  matter  soon  fell  off  and  left  the  entire  fabric  of 
Komanised  laws  and  institutions,  save  that  the  Saxons  infused  into  the  Roman  insti- 
tions  their  own  rough  spirit  of  freedom,  which  gave  them  fresh  life  and  vigour.  But 
this  did  not  destroy  the  Boman  laws  and  institutions.'*  As  to  the  real  nature  of  the 
English  conquest  of  England,  see  Freeman,  Old  EngUsk  ffisL,  27*28,  and  Green 
Making  of  Englaikd^  ch.  iv. 
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began  to  lecture  on  the  civil  law  at  Oxford  with  remarkable  success. 
The  new  teaching,  however,  soon  aroused  warm  opposition,  and  King 
Stephen,  out  of  dislike  to  the  primate,  silenced  Vacarius,  and  by  royal 
proclamation  prohibited  anyone  from  even  retaining  in  their  possession  the 
obnoxious  books  of  the  law  ;  but  persecution  had  its  usual  effect,  and  the 
iiitile  prohibition  was  removed  either  by  Stephen  himself  or  by  his  suc- 
cessor.^ 

For  the  next  century  and  a  half,  from  the  teaching  of  Vacarius  to  the 
death  of  Edward  I.,  the  influence  of  the  new  element  in  the  formation  of 
the  English  law  ''  was  so  great,  and  its  results  were  so  important,  that  the 
whole  of  that  period  is  very  properly  styled  by  Biener  its  Roman  epoch." 
(Giiterbock,  17.)  Mr  Stubbs  admits  that  "before  the  end  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  II.  the  procedure  of  the  Roman  civil  law  had  become  well  known  by 
the  English  canonists,**  but  he  holds  that  **'  its  influence  was  not  allowed 
much  to  affect  the  conunon  law  of  the  kingdom.''  (Stubbs,  Const.  Hist,^  I. 
4%  note  I,  sect.  147.)  Shortly  before  1 190  appeared  Glanville's  Tractatus 
di  LtgUms  et  Consuetudimbus  Regni  AngUce,  Glanville's  preface  imitates 
the  procem  to  Justinian's  Institutes^  and  the  work  itself  shows  traces  of 
acquaintance  with  Roman  law,  but  nowhere  can  the  actual  use  of  it  be 
demonstrated,  except  in  the  discussion  of  agreements  and  contracts. 
(Glanville,  Z^.  10.)  Glanville  regards  Roman  law  as  foreign  law,  contrast- 
ing l^es  Romanes  with  consuetudo  regni.  But  a  great  advance  was  made  in 
the  state  of  the  English  law  in  the  next  two  generations  separating  Glanville 
from  Bracton. 

About  seventy  years  after  Glanville,  in  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  flourished  Henry  of  Bracton,  the  first  scientific  commentator  on  the 
law  of  England.  His  great  treatise,  De  Legibus  et  Consuetudinibus  Angltce 
LUni  Qmngu€f*  was  most  probably  completed  in  1256-59.  The  foreign 
elements  in  it  are  derived  fh>m  Roman  and  canon  law ;  the  greater  and 
niore  important  part,  from  the  Roman  law.  It  shows  close  familiarity  with 
the  Corpus  Juris,  The  Novels  are  not  quoted;  but  the  Institutes  are 
generally  referred  to  in  one  passage,  and  there  are  twelve  express  quota- 
tioDs  firom  the  Digest  and  ten  from  the  Code,  while  a  very  large  number  of 
passages  *^  are  incorporated  into  the  text  itself  and  into  the  tissue  of  the 
aathoi's  commentary  without  any  statement  of  their  source.'*  (Giiterbock, 
50-51.)  The  original  authorities  have  been  less  used  than  a  secondary 
treatise,  Axe's  Summa  of  the  Code  and  of  the  Institutes — a  work  that  exerted 
an  important  influence  on  the  design,  if  not  on  the  origin  of  Bracton's  book, 
and  seems  to  have  served  him  as  a  model.  '^  Like  Azo,  Bracton  calls  the 
dogmatic  exposition  of  the  law  of  his  nation  a  summa,  .  .  .  Throughout 
nearly  the  whole  of  Bmcton's  book,  we  can  distinctly  trace  the  scientific 
inflnence  of  Azo's  views  and  doctrines,  especially  in  the  definitions  and 
divisions  of  l^^al  notions  and  conceptions,  which  are  generally  clothed  in 
Azo's  words.     .    .    .    Particularly  where  Bracton  follows  the  course  of  the 

^  The  referenoM  are  collected  and  partly  quoted  in  Stubbs,  C<m»t,  Hist,,  i,  494, 
aotd  I  (leet.  147). 

*  Tlie  whole  of  our  aooonnt  of  Bracton  and  hia  work  is  compiled  from  Gtiterbock. 
Tor  discnnons  of  doubtful  points,  reference  must  be  made  to  his  volume  (as  above). 
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Institutes — that  is  to  say»  in  his  exposition  of  the  law  of  persons,  of  the  • 
division  and  modes  of  acquiring  things,  and  of  the  law  of  actions,  he 
generally  does  not  lay  down  the  text  of  the  original  authority  as  a  founda- 
tion, but  gives  unaltered  Azo's  corresponding  commentary  in  his  Summa  of 
the  Institutes,  merely  omitting  his  citations  and  maiding  such  abbreviations 
and  other  changes  as  might  be  necessary  "  to  acconunodate  his  text  to  the 
prevailing  state  of  the  law  of  England.  (Giiterbock,  52-53.)  There  is  no 
trace  of  acquaintance  with  the  work  of  Vacarius,  which  would  appear  to  have 
been  generally  neglected  in  favour  of  the  Italian  conunentators.  The  general 
character  of  the  commentary  shows  clearly  the  training  of  Bracton  in  the 
school  of  the  Glossators,  but  there  are  no  passages  that  indicate  the  direct 
use  of  any  writings  but  those  of  Azo.^ 

In  Bracton  the  Roman  law  no  longer  occupies  the  same  position  as 
it  did  in  Glanville ;  it  ''no  longer  appears  as  a  stranger,  nor  as  a  merely 
tolerated  element  of  the  law,  but  as  one  which  in  rank  and  origin  is 
equal  to  the  common  law."    Both  the  external  historical  evidence  and  the 
internal  evidence  demonstrate  that  no  incon»derable  part  of  the  Roman 
law  must,  at  the  period  when  Bracton  lived,  have  been  practically  applied 
in  England,  and  that  Bracton  acted  on  the  principle  of  adapting  from  the 
works  of  Azo  only  such  rules  of  Roman  law  as  were  actually  received  and 
valid  law  in  England.    For  Bracton  intended,  not  merely  to  compose  a 
systematic  law  treatise,  but,  above  all  things,  to  accomplish  the  purely 
practical  object  of  explaining  and  teaching  ''  qualiter  et  quo  ordine  lites  et 
placita  decidantur  secundum  leges  et  consuetudines  AngUccmas^  using  familiar 
and  purely  English  materials,  "  facta  et  casus  qui  quotidie  emergunt  et 
eveniunt  in  regno  Angliae."*    "The  reader,  instead  of  getting  the  impres- 
sion that  sometimes  domestic  and  sometimes  foreign  materials  are  pre- 
sented to  him,  finds  before  him  the  picture  of  an  indivisible  homogeneous 
whole,  in  which  the  Roman  elements  are  no  longer  merely  Roman  law, 
but  have  become  integral  parts  of  the  leges  et  consuetudines  AngUcanaT 
Bracton's  practical  purpose  rigidly  prevents  him  from  entering  unneces- 
sarily into  the  Roman  law;  and  even  ''where  he  seems,  as  it  were,  to 
copy  the  Roman  law,  he  does  not  leave  us  in  any  doubt  that  he  is  laying 
it  down  as  English  law,  and  only  as  such  ;  in  some  places  by  interpolating 
a  word,  or  making  a  slight  addition,  in  others  by  an  omission  or  alteration 
of  what  does  not  conform  to  the  common  law."    In  order  to  set  forth  a 
complete  view  of  the  extent  of  the  English  reception  of  the  Roman  law  in 
the  thirteenth  century,  and  to  ascertain  with  precision  its  influence  on  English 


'  A  single  passage  recalls  a  point  in  Placentiniis*s  mmma  of  the  Institutes  and 
the  Code  {pd  IntL  8,  12). 

'  Bracton,  1,  2.  Gtlterbock,  66-67.  Giiterbock  agrees  substantially  with  Spencc. 
Beeves  seems  (dubiously  :  of.  ii.  88  with  il  64)  to  regard  the  Roman  law  in  Bracton 
as  a  mere  embellishment  of  scientific  leamii^.  F.  A.  Biener  thinks  Bracton  accords 
it  only  the  authority  of  a  naturalia  raiio,  (Gtlterbock  indicates  all  necessary  refer- 
ences to  Biener's  writings.)  Coxe  (GUterbook,  62,  note)  says  "  Bracton  seems  to  have 
been  of  opinion  that  the  Roman  jurisprudence,  as  that  of  all  Christendom,  was  in 
force  in  England,  as  a/uf  naturdle  or  jiu  genitwm,  except  where  supplied  or  displaced 
by  general  or  local  English  usages,  or  by  English  oonstittttions  (statutes)." 
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law,  Guterbock  devotes  the  Second  Part  of  his  work  to  a  detailed  investi- 
gation of  the  Roman  elements  and  rules  of  law  adopted  and  digested  by 
Bracton.  A  summary  of  the  more  important  results  is  presented  in  an 
Appendix  to  this  chapter. 

Though  Bracton  was  soon  overshadowed,  and  in  many  respects  super- 
seded, by  the  l^islation  of  Edward  I.,  for  which  his  labours  had  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  prepared  the  way,  his  teaching  was  not  lost ;  besides  what 
entered  into  legislation,  it  was  adopted  by  succeeding  writers,  who,  instead 
of  rejecting  his  Roman  law  as  an  arbitrary  addition,  on  the  contrary  repro- 
duced it  entire.^  In  Fleta,  written  soon  after  the  thirteenth  year  of  the  reign 
of  Edward  I.,  not  only  is  much  of  Bracton  repeated,  but  there  is  also  found 
certam  additional  matter  derived  from  the  Roman  law,  on  the  author's  own 
researches,  or  from  some  other  source.  (Fleta,  5, 23  {De  Dotis  Constitutione) ; 
Guterbocl^  70.)  On  the  later  revival  of  the  scientific  study  of  law,  Bracton 
vas  duly  remembered  by  Fitzherbert,  Staundforde,  and  other  inquirers; 
and  remarkable  use  was  made  of  his  work  by  Coke  in  his  Institutes,  and 
especially  in  his  conunentary  upon  Littleton.  "Coke  throughout  recog- 
nises Bracton  not  only  as  an  original  historical  source,  but  also  as  an 
authority  for  existing  law."    (Giiterbock,  73.) 

The  English  criminal  law,  as  set  forth  in  Bracton,  shows  marks  of  contact 
with  Roman  law ;  but  the  Church  and  the  canon  law  had  a  greater  influ- 
ence on  its  development.  We  find  in  Bracton,  however,  little  more  than 
''some  general  principles  concerning  criminal  penalties  and  the  punish- 
ment of  crime,  which  are  taken  from  the  Digest "  (D.  xlviiL  19 ;  Giiter- 
bock, 166-170)  and  the  Institutes  of  Justinian.' 

''The  English  system  of  Equity  and  the  Ecclesiastical  law  have  been 
formed  more  or  less  extensively  on  the  Roman  law,  or  on  the  Roman 
through  the  canon  law.**    (Mackenzie,  Studies  in  Roman  Law^  40.) 

The  reception  of  the  Roman  law  in  England,  which  was  indeed  but  of 

'  Guterbock,  60, 70.  Of.  Stubbs,  Cbn«e.  Hixt.^  ii  107  (chap.  xiv.  sect.  179),  on  the  fate 
of  Bracton  and  the  inflnence  of  Roman  law  on  ihe  legislation  of  Edward  I. :  "  Bracton 
lad  read  English  jnzisprndenoe  by  the  light  of  the  Code  and  the  Digest,  and  the 
renlti  of  his  labour  were  adapted  to  practical  use  by  Fleta  and  Britton.  Edward  had 
by  fan  ode  Francesoo  Accord,  the  son  of  the  great  Aocnrsi  of  Bologna,  the  writer  of  the 
^flaes  on  the  civil  law,  a  professional  legist  and  diplomatist ;  but  he  found  probably 
fa  his  cJianodlor  Bumell,  and  in  judges  hke  Hengham  and  Britton,  practical  adyisers 
to  whose  propositions,  based  on  their  knowledge  of  national  custom  and  experience  of 
natiaisl  wants,  the  scientific  civilian  could  add  only  technical  oousistency." 

'  "He  Boman  criminal  law,"  says  Mr  Justice  Stephen,  "ezerdsed  greater  or  less 
influence  on  the  corresponding  law  of  every  nation  in  Europe,  though  in  all  it  was  far 
BBore  deeply  and  widely  modified  by  legislation  than  any  other  part  of  the  Eoman 
jviipnidence.  Perhaps  it  was  preserved  with  less  alteration  in  HoUand  than  else- 
vhere^  as  may  be  seen  by  reference  to  Grotius  and  Yoet's  commentary.  It  still 
letaiBs  a  sort  of  vitsUty  in  the  colonies  conquered  by  England  from  the  Dutch, 
tfaoqgh  in  Holland,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  it  has  been  super- 
ndod  by  more  modem  legislation." 

The  dose  analogy  between  the  modes  of  development  of  Roman  and  of  English 
lav  is  oommented  on  (after  Rossi)  by  Mr  Justice  Stephen.  {fiiMffry  of  the  Criminal 
Law  €f  England,  i.  4d-50  (ch.  ii  ad  fin,)). 
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a  limited  character,  was,  like  its  reception  in  Germany,  not  an  act  of 
legislation,  but  a  long  process  of  custom.  ''  Many  causes  combined  to 
open  the  way  for  the  practical  application  of  Roman  law.  Among  them 
were  the  impulse  given  by  the  universities  and  the  Oxford  School  of 
Civil  Law,  the  recognition  of  the  Roman  law  in  the  clerical  courts,  whose 
jurisdiction  extended  over  a  class  of  civil  matters,'  and  the  personal  influ- 
ence of  the  higher  judges,  who  mostly  belonged  to  the  clergy,  and  were 
therefore  versed  in  tiie  Roman  law.  Above  all,'  however,  was  the  neces- 
sity of  supplying  the  defects  of  the  conmion  law,  which  had  become 
manifest  from  the  growth  of  trade,  the  increase  of  intercourse,  and  the 
greater  importance  of  moveable  property;  for  the  common  law  had 
expended  its  best  energies  in  the  completion  of  the  legal  constitution 
of  the  feudal  system,  and  had  showed  no  tendency  towards  creating  an 
original  commercial  law.  To  these  causes  must  also  be  added  the  scientific 
superiority  of  the  foreign  law  with  its  completeness,  over  the  domestic  law 
with  its  want  of  theoretical  development.  Even  at  an  earlier  period  it  is  not 
improbable  that  the  Roman  law  had  been  used  as  an  assistant  and  comple- 
mentary authority  in  the  Curia  Regis,  upon  which  court  it  was  incumbent  to 
instruct  the  inferior  judges  in  regard  to  the  law  in  doubtful  and  omitted  cases. 
A  legal  principle  enunciated  by  that  court  had  authority  beyond  the  par- 
ticular case  in  which  it  was  laid  down,  and  became^  by  means  of  its  actual 
use,  part  of  the  jus  non  scriptum^  consuetudinarium.  As  Roman  legal  matter 
obtained  reception,  although  the  written  sources  of  the  Roman  law  were  not 
at  all  received  as  having  a  legislative  authority,  Bracton  properly  included 
the  former  among  the  leges  et  consuetudines  Anglice!*    (Guterbock,  60-62.) 

After  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  the  influence  of  Roman  law  in  the  English 
courts,  though  favoured  for  the  most  part  by  the  crown  and  the  church, 
undoubtedly  declined.  This  result  may  no  doubt  be  traced  in  part  to  the 
appointment  of  laymen,  uninstructed  in  the  civil  law,  as  judges,  in  place 
of  ecclesiastics  learned  in  the  civil  as  weU  in  the  canon  law.  (Reeves, 
IntrocL  cxii.)  But  probably  the  strongest  reason  is  to  be  found  in  the 
absolutism  of  the  Roman  public  law,  which  was  abhorrent  to  English  lovers 
of  freedom ;  and  the  repudiation  of  this  by  the  spokesmen  of  the  people, 
whether  barons  or  common  lawyers,  tended  to  involve  the  indiscriminate 
rejection  of  the  Roman  private  law  also.* 

We  have  thus  seen  that  "'  the  public  reason  of  the  Romans  has  been 
silently  or  studiously  transfused  into  the  domestic  institutions  of  Europe ; 
and  the  laws  of  Justinian  still  command  the  respect  or  obedience  of  inde- 
pendent nations."    (Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall^  xliv.) 


^  **  To  testaments,  to  soocessions  ah  inUdato  of  moveable  property,  to  legitimacy, 
^s\A  even  to  agreements  or  contracts  so  far  as  their  violation  came  within  ecdlfisiaAtical 
oemmre  as  laesio  or  transgresrioJldeC*    (Gttterbock,  p.  61,  note  o). 

*  Cf .  Mackemde,  Jloman  Lav>,  40,  who  refers  to  Hurd,  Mor.  and  PdU.  JHaloguet, 
IL  194-209.  Some  further  reason  may  also  be  found  in  the  conservatism  of  ignoraaoe 
and  the  popular  dislike  of  further,  and  especially  of  foreign,  additions  to  the  law 
administered  by  what  were  considered  as  oppressive  and  troublesome  inatitutions. 
(Pike,  Sittory  of  Cnme,  L  183-4.) 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  FOREGOING  SECTION. 

SUMMARY  OF  CHIEF  POINTS  OF  ROMAN  LAW  IN  BRACTON.' 

Bbactov's  work  is  planned  on  the  threefold  division  of  the  Institutes,  although  the 
artier  and  amuigement  of  the  matter  is  original ;  and  numerous  correspondences  in 
detail  can  he  shown. 

The  Roman  law  is  followed  in  certain  general  legal  notions  and  divisions.  In  the 
liw  of  persons,  villeins  are  legally  assimilated  to  aervi  ;  the  nature  of  patria  potettas,  and 
the  grounds  of  dissolving  it,  are  referred  to  (with  a  difference),  as  well  as  distinctions  in 
regard  to  sex  and  sanity.  In  the  law  of  things,  "  Bracton  follows  his  Roman  models  in 
his  commentary  on  the  general  doctrines  relating  to  things  and  rights  concerning  them. 
He  does  so  especially  in  regard  to  the  division  of  things,  and  the  terminology  of  the 
CorpHs  Juris,  which  he  has  adopted  in  his  chapter  (Lih.  I.  chap.  xiL)  J>e  JUrum  JHvi- 
none  has  since  remained  fixed  in  the  English  law."  ' 

But "  while  the  principles  of  the  Corpus  Juris  were  adopted  without  hesitation  for 
moreable  property  by  Bracton  and  the  English  lawyers  of  his  time,  the  progress  of  the 
Bonum  law  towards  influencing  the  law  of  immoveables  was  checked  by  the  powerful 
obstacle  of  a  legal  system,  already  fully  developed  and  complete  withm  itself,  which 
bad  grown  up  on  purely  feudal  foundations,  and  which  was  thoroughly  penetrated  with 
the  spirit  of  the  feudal  polity.  Some  particulars  were  indeed  borrowed  from  the 
Fvoman  law,  but  its  fundamental  principles  were  unaffected  by  any  contact  with  the 
Boman  law  and  its  influence."'  ....  "Notwithstanding,  however,  the  obstacles 
whidi  the  English  law  of  realty  opposed  to  the  pro^reae  of  the  Roman  law,  the  latter 
exercised  an  important  influence  upon  a  subject  relating  both  to  the  law  of  immoveables 
and  that  of  moveables,  viz.,  the  doctrine  of  possesrion.  The  dear  distinction  between 
proprietary  right  carrying  with  it  possession  (and  thus  constituting  legal  possession) 
aod  actual  corporal  possession,  is  found  in  the  English  as  well  as  in  the  Boman  law.  It 
might  indeed  be  difficult  to  prove  that  the  theory  of  possession  in  England,  or  rather 
the  a^ipearaiice  of  possession  as  a  peculiar  institution  of  the  English  law,  was  connected 
with  the  introduction  of  the  Boman  law.  There  can,  however,  be  no  doubt  of  the 
Roman  character  of  the  doctrine  of  possession  in  Bracton  and  Fleta,  which  must  not  only 
he  regarded  as  existing  law  in  their  day,  bat  must  also  be  considered  as  the  basis  of 
fDhseqnent  legal  development  upon  this  head.  Their  doctrine  of  possession  is  based 
and  devebped  upon  Boman  notions  and  ideas ;  and  those  writers  look  at  the  subject  in 
the  same  light  as  the  contemporary  Civilian  school,  and  in  many  respects  copy  its 
views. "^  (See  chap,  xi  f or  the  points  in  detail)  With  regard  to  the  modes  of 
aoqoisition  of  property  by  the  jus  ncUunUe,  Bracton  ''  almost  idways  copies  both  the 
matter  and  form  of  his  Boman  authorities  (the  Institutes,  II.  1,  and  Axo's  oom* 
meataiy),  and  even  expressly  refers  the  reader  to  those  sources  as  being,  as  it  were, 
the  ratio  naturaUs  of  the  law  upon  such  matters  (Bracton,  p.  10,  Lib.  IL  chap.  iii.). 
These  principles  of  the  Boman  law,  as  found  in  Bracton,  and  repeated  in  Fleta,  in 
fact  at  once  became  common  law  in  England,  and  are  still  of  practical  validity  at 
the  present  day."^  Of  course,  in  case  there  existed  a  particular  law  or  custom 
sanctioning  something  different,  the  Boman  law  did  not  apply — it  was  then  merely 
Bohsidiary. 

Under  modes  of  acquisition  by  the  Civil  or  Municipal  Law,  first  stands  Donatio 
(not  our  donation,  but  *'  at  least  with  reference  to  inmioveables,  every  alienation  or 
gift  aooording  to  the  forms  of  the  feudal  system  without  reference  to  its  distinctive 


1  CompOed  from  the  second  part  of  Ofiterbock's  work,  pp.  79-170. 

s  Ofiterbock,  85.  *  OCkterbock,  86.  «  Ofltarbock,  88419. 

'  rieta,  III.  2.    Ct  BtepheD,  Comm.,  II.  6, 16  (oUg.    GOfterbock,  101. 

H 
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legal  effect ").  Bncton's  obligatioiiB  appear  in  definition,  diyisions,  and  especially  in 
the  adoption  of  the  Boman  prohibition  conoeining  donations  between  hnsband  and 
wife.  "That  even  at  a  later  period  the  foreign  law  was  looked  upon  as  the  real 
source  of  this  prohibition  is  shown  by  Fleta,  who  giyes  the  Boman  law  as  authority  for 
it."'  "  In  the  Vequisites  of  the  English  dMyatv}  we  meet  with  many  Boman  prin- 
ciples;" foi;  example,  "free  will  on  the  part  of  the  donator,  and  mutual 
consent  on  Uie  part  of  both  contractors  (quod  donator  habeat  animum  donandi  et 
donatorius  animnm  redpiendi)/'  and  "the  requisite  free  will  might  be  destroyed 
by  the  existence  of  Tiolence  (vu)  or  compulsion  (metu«)."  '  So  "  error  preyented  con- 
sent,'** and  delivery  (frodifio)  was  essential  to  the  validity  of  the  donatio  (as  in  the 
old  English  law,  as  stated  in  Glanville).  "  The  question,  which  of  several  conflicting 
claimants  of  possession  hod  the  better  right  ?  is  also  decided  according  to  Boman 
rules."  ^  "  The  modifications  of  (2ona<u>fi««  are  considered  and  classified  according  to 
the  four  kinds  of  innominate  contracts  of  the  Boman  law,"'  and  various  different 
kinds  of  conditions  mentioned  in  the  Boman  law  are  recognised  by  Bracton.* 

"  Prescription  (icnf<xq}<»o)  was  unknown  to  the  old  English  law,  and  also  to  Glan- 
ville."^ Bracton,  however,  not  only  makes  the  rule  general,  but  also  connects  it  with 
certain  legal  effects  resulting  from  long  possession.  The  notion,  however,  "never 
passed  beyond  the  limits  of  the  first  crude  attempts  at  development.  Prescription  as 
a  legal  institution  failed  even  later  to  obtain  a  firm  footing  in  England.*  Bracton 
considers  the  essential  element  of  prescription  to  be  in  acquisition  per  lofngam  con^ftuam 
ti  paeifieam  po8te$rioneni  ex  diutumo  tempore,  the  requisite  period  of  time  being  left  to 
the  discretion  of  the  judges.  "  He  considers  usucapio  to  be  a  means  of  acquiring  not 
the  right  of  property,  but  only  rights  of  possession."  ' 

**  Touching  predial  servitudes,  some  general  fundamental  principles  are  borrowed 
from  the  Boman  law."  *® 

"  As  early  as  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century  the  EngUsh  law  of  inheritaaoe  had 
become  perfected  in  a  manner  so  peculiarly  national,  and  its  main  principles  so 
strongly  estabUshed,  that  there  was  little  ground  left  upon  which  the  Boman  law  could 
operate  with  much  effect.  This  was  so  much  more  the  the  case,  because  it  was  jxxst  in 
their  systems  of  inheritance  that  the  two  laws  presented  the  most  markod  con- 
trast."^ Still,  on  some  points,*  chiefly  unessential,  an  impression  was  made;  for 
example,  on  the  law  of  the  legitimacy  and  bastardy  of  children  as  bearing  on  their 
capacity  to  inherit.  Bastards  were  incapable  of  inheriting.  Between  the  time  of  Glan- 
ville and  the  time  of  Bracton  the  English  law  appears  to  have  "  accommodated  itself 
to  the  ordinances  of  the  Church,  and  expressly  recognised  the  legitimacy  of  the  chil- 
dren of  putative  marriages,  even  when  the  honafldet  was  only  unilateral."  "  "  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Church  met  with  violent  resistance  in  its  attempt  to  introduce  and 
establish  the  legiHmatio  per  ttihtequens  mairimonium,  sanctioned  by  its  own  and  the 
Boman  law,  and  failed  to  overcome  the  popular  opinion."  The  proof  of  legitimacy 
was  the  same  (with  deviations),  "  The  order  of  succession  according  to  the  'Rngligli 
law  was  influenced  by  the  Boman  in  one  point  only.  In  my  opinion,  the  gradually 
established  recognition  of  the  so-called  right  of  representation  in  the  succession 
of  descendants  must  be  referred  to  legal  views  derived  from  the  Boman  law  and 
from  the  Church.""  "The  eommwnio  between  co-heirs  was  dissolved  by  a  proceed- 
ing in  partition,  which  was  copied,  without  doubt^  from  the  "RomBJi  judicium  famUice 
herciacundoe,  ^^ 

"  Testamentary  causes  were  left  to  the  cognisance  of  the  courts  Christian.  The 
form  of  making  testaments  was  far  from  following  the  strict  rules  of  the  Boman  Law."  ^^ 


1  Gflterbock,  111.  6  Gaterbock,  117.  u  CHlterbock,  126. 

2  aaterbock,  112.  7  GQterbock,  1 18.  u  Qaterboek,  137. 
«  Gaterbock,  113.  8  Gflterbook,  118.  IS  Gfiterbock,  181. 
«  Gfiterboek,  115.  9  Gaterbock,  119.  u  Gflterbock,  132. 
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"On  the  other  band,  Bracton  regards  the  donatio  mortU  eauaa  as  a  distinct  legal  in- 
ititotiaii,  belonging  to  the  jniisdiction  of  the  lay  courts ;  a  doctrine  undoubtedly 
tikflD  from  tlie  Boxnan  Law. "  ^  Bracton*s  division  of  donationa  mortii  eawa  accords 
vith  the  threefold  division  of  tTlpian.' 

"Xotwitfastanding  the  difference  between  the  Roman  and  the  English  dotal  law, 
bdividual  technical  terms  were  transferred  from  the  former  to  the  latter,"  more  so  in 
Ileta  than  in  Braoton.* 

Bracton  goes  but  superficially  into  the  law  of  obligations :  at  a  length,  however, 
in  ooofonnity  with  "  the  limited  importance  which  the  English  in  his  time  still  attri- 
Inited  to  moveable  property  and  its  reUtion  to  the  law."  ^  Bmcton  follows  the  Roman 
law  in  his  definition  and  account  of  the  origin  of  obligations,  and  his  ideas  had  many 
points  of  contact  with  the  Roman  Law  and  its  distinction  between  actionable  and 
non-actionable  conventions.  Especially  did  the  English  lawyer  find  pertinent 
analogies  for  his  peculiar  ideas  and  views  in  the  doctrine  of  stipulations,  which  the 
then  dviUan  school  taught  as  still  practically  applicable  law.'  *'  The  principles  of 
the  Soman  stipulation  easily  csme  to  be  thought  applicable  by  English  lawyen. 
What  Bracton  and  Fleta  say  shows  that  they  found  general  rules  in  the  doctrine  of 
rtipclations,  upon  which  they  might  reason  witii  applicability  to  the  solemn  English 
conventions  upon  which  actions  were  maintainable,  and  that  they  have  therefore 
reproduoed  them."  ' 

There  is  n6  English  distinction  of  eontractUM  and  pacta ;  but  the  English  lawyers 
adopted  the  distinction  of  pacta  nuda  and  pcicta  vettita,  derived  from  the  same  source, 
for  the  purpose  of  disoiiminating  between  the  non- actionable  and  the  actionable  con- 
Tentiona  of  their  own  law,  and  they  borrowed  from  the  then  civilian  school  its  list  of 
the  different  vettimenta  factorum.  ^ 

**  The  place  of  verbal  obligations  (stipulatious)  is  thus  clearly  indicated :  verba 
▼ere  words  reduced  to  writing.  The  Heal  contracts  of  the  Roman  law  very  naturally 
found  an  easy  and  early  reception  into  a  law  which  had  not  developed  rules  of  its  own 
in  Bodi  matters.  Even  in  Glanville  we  find  that  the  commentary  upon  '  causa  miUui, 
fmmodati,  pignorig,'  is  chiefly  made  up  of  Roman  principles,  while  Bracton's  expos!- 
tun  of  this  daas  of  contracts  is  nothing  but  an  almost  literal  extract  from  the  cor- 
responding tities  of  the  Institutes."  *  "  What  he  says  regarding  stipulations  is  also 
copied  from  the  same  source."  ' 

"  The  Roman  Consensual  contracts  were  least  of  all  suited  to  the  English  law  of 
contracta,  since  there  was  no  outward  difference  between  them  and  the  English  nuda 
T<uta»  It  is  true  that  Bracton  expressly  mentions  them,  naming  emptiOf  locatia, 
Mcietof,  fnaTuUstum,  but  discussing  only  the  two  first  at  any  length,  and  not  under  the 
head  of  obligations."  ^^  Numerous  points  of  similarity  are  pointed  out  on  the  subject 
of  the  extinction  of  obligations.^ 

Bracton  borrows  from  Justinian's  Institutes  the  definition  and  division  of  Actions, 
and  in  many  points  of  his  expoflition  he  borrows  from  Aso.  Still,  "  Procedure  offers 
but  little  for  our  purpose  in  Bracton.  In  its  main  features  the  development  of  that 
Innch  of  the  law  had  been  so  much  upon  the  basis  of  peculiarly  English  views  and 
principles,  and,  as  far  as  actions  in  rem  were  concerned,  so  much  in  the  forms  and 
ipizit  of  the  feudal  system,  that  the  Roman  law  had  not  been  able  to  exercise 
the  same  influence  there  as  elsewhere,  and  has  left  in  it  but  few  and  detached 
tiaoes.  .  .  .  On  the  other  hand,  however,  a  certain  number  of  principles 
vere  transferred  from  the  procedure  of   the  canon  to  that  of  the  civil  law."  ^s 


1  Gfttertwck,  isa.  »  Qfltefbock,  188.  9  GQterbock,  141. 

a  eatertMek,  ISa  «  Qiiterbock,  189.  lo  Gaterbock,  144. 
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"Some  principles  are  also  to  be  found  in  the  English  law  of  Bracton's  day  relative  to 
proof  by  charters." ' 

"Only  OM  of  the  English  legal  remedies  discussed  by  Bracton  demands  our 
particular  attention— the  aatisa  {recoffnitio)  novos  disteiiiiuB.  This  assize  was  an  action 
to  remedy  disseisin— i.e.,  where  a  man,  actually  seized,  was  deprived  of,  or  obstructed 
in  his  possession.  It  corresponds  to  the  interdicts  unde  vi  and  uti  potaidetia,  and  still 
more  strikingly  to  the  remedium  BpolioHoma  of  the  then  Canon  law.  .  .  .  It 
originated  by  an  act  of  legislation."  The  first  mention  of  it  is  in  the  Assizes  of 
Northampton  (1176),  by  which  the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon  were  revised.  ''  It  is 
not  impossible  that  our  assize  derives  its  ezisteDce  from  the  Assizes  of  Northampton, 
if  not  from  the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon,  both  of  which  have  unfortunately  come 
down  to  us  incomplete.  There  was  previously  known  to  the  English  law  no  special 
remedy  to  protect  possession  against  disseisin.  When,  therefore,  the  want  of  such 
protection  and  the  need  of  a  speedy  relief  for  such  wrongs  came  to  be  felt,  the 
legislative  authority,  especially  if  it  was  advised  by  judges  and  ecclesiastics  of 
civilian  training,  found  its  most  convenient  models  to  be  the  Roman  possessoiy 
actions,  which  were  then  most  extensively  used  in  the  actual  practice  of  the  courts 
Christian."  > 

We  have  referred  in  the  text  to  Bracton's  transference  of  certain  principles  of 
criminal  law  from  the  title  of  the  Digest  (48, 19)  De  Poenia.  As  to  particular  crimes 
there  is  little  to  remark.  The  definition  of  furtum,  and  what  BracV>n  says  about 
injuria,  are  simply  extracted  from  the  Institutes.  In  the  state  of  l^gal  science  in 
Bracton's  day,  he  could  not  be  expected  to  present  a  complete  theory  of  penal  law. ' 

At  this  point  it  will  be  convenient  to  collect  the  passages  iu 
Gains  and  Justinian  bearing  on  some  of  the  topics  considered  in 
this  short  history  of  Roman  law. 

Jurisprudentia. 

Law  learning  (Jurisprudentia)  is  the  knowledge  of  things  divine  and 
human,  of  the  just  and  the  unjust.     (J.  i,  i,  i.) 

Juriaprudentia  is  the  abstract  name  corresponding  to  Juriaprudentea.  Justinian^s 
definition,  which  is  taken  from  XJlpian  (D.  1,  10,  2),  was  a  rhetorical  commonplace 
of  the  Stoic  philosophers.  Chiysippns,  a  distinguished  Stoic^  defined  law  as  the  Queen 
of  all  things,  divine  and  human.  (D.  1,  8,  2.)  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the 
statement  in  the  text  has  no  scientific  value. 

Jus  Justitia, 

Justice  is  the  constant  and  perpetual  wish  to  give  each  man  his   due. 

0-  I,  h  pr.) 

The  precepts  of  law  (Jus)  are  these  : — To  live  honourably,  not  to  hurt 
another,  to  give  each  man  his  due.    (J.  i,  i,  3.) 

For  an  interesting  account  of  the  derivation  and  history  of  the  word  jus,  see 
Clark's  Practical  Jurisprudence,  16. 

Jua  means  generally  **  Law  "  as  distinguished  from  lex  a  statute ;  jura  often  =  rules 
or  principles  of  law.  Sometimes  it  means  '*a  right,"  as  in  jua  praediorum=eaae' 
ment.     Again,  it  means  the  place  where  law  is  administered,  voeaHo  in  jitM,  injure 

1  Oflterbock,  ue.  a  Outerbock,  160.  >  Gaterbock,  166470. 
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(before  the  Pnetoir)  as  opposed  to  injucUcio  (before  a^  Judex).  In  the  pbrase  attijurit 
oraUenijuHi  it  meauB  power  or  controL  Again  ju$  sanffuinU,  the  relation  or  tie  of 
bkwd.  Ulpiaii  naes  ju8  ^juria  prudetUia,  when  he  says  that  jus  is  the  art  of  dis- 
tingauhiDg  the  good  and  the  fair  {ars  borU  H  csgui).     (D.  1,  1,  1,  pr.) 

Jus  Publicum  et  Privatum, 

In  this  study  there  are  two  parts,  public  and  private.  Public  Law  is  what 
looks  to  the  staadiDg  of  the  affairs  of  Rome  ;  Private  Law  to  the  advantage 
of  individuals.    (J.  i,  i,  4.) 

Elsewhere  (D.  1,  1,  1,  2)  we  are  told  that  Public  Law  is  the  law  relating  to  sacred 
ritei  (doera),  to  Priests  and  Magistrates.  The  distinction  that  seems  to  be  intended 
by  Justinian  may  perhaps  be  expressed  with  more  precision  from  a  different  stand- 
poiiiL  Two  kinds  of  oases  come  before  legal  tribunals.  In  one,  private  individuals 
seek  redress  from  private  individuals  for  evils  affecting  themselves ;  in  the  other, 
penoos  sue  or  are  sued  not  in  their  own  behalf  but  as  representing  the  State  or 
Sovereign.  Causes,  are  thus  either  (1)  between  private  individuals  or  (2)  between 
the  Sovereign  and  private  individuals.  Public  Law  therefore  embraces  Eoclesiastical 
Law,  Constitutional  Law  (including  the  Administration),  and  Criminal  Law.  The 
Institutes  of  G^us  and  the  Institutes  of  Justinian  (with  the  exception  of  the  short 
title  at  the  end)  are  concerned  exclusively  with  Private  Law. 

I 

Jus  Naturale,  Jus  Gentium,  Jus  Civile. 

We  must  say,  therefore,  of  Private  Law  that  it  is  threefold  (Jus  triper- 
tiium\  for  it  is  gathered  from  the  precepts  of  the  Jus  Naturale^  of  the  Jus 
Gentium^  and  of  the  Jus  Civile.    (J.  i,  i,  4.) 

The  Jus  Naturale  is  what  nature  has  taught  all  living  things.  That  law 
is  not  peculiar  to  the  race  of  men,  but  applies  to  aU  living  things  that  are 
bom  in  the  sky,  on  the  earth,  or  in  the  sea.  Hence  comes  to  us  the  union 
of  male  and  female  that  we  call  matrimony,  hence  the  begetting  of  children 
and  their  upbringing.  We  see  indeed  that  all  other  living  things  as  well  are 
held  to  know  that  law.     (J.  i,  2,  pr.) 

The  Jus  Civile  and  the  Jus  Gentium  are  distinguished  in  this  way.  All 
people  ruled  by  statutes  and  customs  use  a  law  partly  peculiar  to  themselves, 
partly  common  to  all  men.  The  law  each  people  has  settled  for  itself  is 
peculiar  to  the  State  itself,  and  is  ca^ed  Jus  CiviUy  as  being  peculiar  to  that 
very  State.  The  law,  again,  that  natural  reason  has  settled  among  all  men, 
the  law  that  is  guarded  among  all  peoples  quite  alike,  is  called  the  Jus 
Gentium^  and  all  nations  use  it  as  if  law.  The  Roman  people  therefore  use 
a  law  that  is  partly  peculiar  to  itself,  partly  common  to  all  men.  The 
nature  of  each  severally  we  will  set  forth  at  the  proper  places.  (J.  i,  2,  r ; 
G.  1, 1.) 

The  laws  of  nature,  indeed,  that  are  observed  equally  among  all  nations, 
settled  by  a  certain  divine  forethought,  remain  always  firm  and  unchange- 
able. But  those  each  State  has  settled  for  itself  are  usually  changed  often, 
cither  by  the  tacit  consent  of  the  people,  or  by  another  statute  being  passed 
afterwards.     (J.  i,  2,  11.) 

The  Jus  Gentium  is  common  to  all  the  race  of  men :  for  the  require- 
ments of  actual  life  and  the  needs  of  men  have  led  the  nations  of  men  to 
settle  certain  things  for  themselves.     Wars  indeed,  and  often  captivity  and 
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slavery,  have  followed  contrary  to  the  Jus  Naturale^  for  by  the  Jus  NaiuraU 
all  men  from  the  beginning  were  bom  free.  By  this  Jus  Gentium  also  nearly 
all  contracts  were  brought  in,  as  purchase  and  sale,  letting  and  hiring,  part- 
nership, deposit,  loan,  and  countless  others.    (J.  i,  2,  2.) 

The  Jus  Civile  takes  its  name  from  each  seversd  State — that  of  the 
Athenians,  for  instance  ;  for  if  any  one  wishes  to  call  the  statutes  of  Solon  or 
of  Draco  the  Jus  Civile  of  the  Athenians,  he  will  not  be  misuken.  So,  too, 
the  law  the  Roman  people  use  we  call  the  Jus  Civile  of  the  Romans,  or  the 
law  of  the  Quirites  (Jus  Quiritium)  that  the  Qfiirites  use ;  Tor  the  Romans 
are  called  Quirites  from  Quirinus.  But  whenever  we  do  not  add  what  State's 
law  it  is,  we  mean  that  it  is  our  own  law  ;  just  as  when  we  say  "  the  poet," 
and  add  no  name,  it  is  understood  that  among  the  Greeks  it  is  the  pre- 
eminent Isomer,  among  us  Virgil.    (J.  i,  2,  2.) 

To  individual  men,  things  come  to  belong  in  many  ways.  Of  some  things 
we  become  owners  by  the  Jus  Naturale^  which,  as  we  have  said,  is  called 
the  Jus  Gentium;  of  some  by  the  Jus  Civile,  It  is  more  convenient,  there- 
fore, to  begin  with  the  older  law.  Now  it  is  manifest  that  the  Jus  Natttrale 
is  the  older,  since  it  was  put  forth  by  universal  nature  along  with  the  actual 
race  of  men ;  whereas  the  rights  under  the  Jus  Civile  began  to  be  only 
when  States  began  to  be  founded,  magistrates  to  be  elected,  and  written 

statutes  to  be  enacted.    (J.  2,  i,  11.) 

I 

These  passageB  state  fairly  the  philosophy  of  Law  as  undentood  by  the  Roman 
jurists  ;  and  they  throw  light  upon  the  ancient  theory  of  a  "  Law  of  Nature/'  which 
has  played  so  oonspicuoua  a  part  in  the  political  thought  of  Europe.  Before  criticising 
the  theory  of  Natural  Law,  it  is  advisable  at  once  to  point  out  an  ambiguity  in  the 
phrase  Ju»  civile,  or  Civil  Law.  Ju»  civile  as  opposed  to  jut  gentium  is  defined  in  the 
text ;  it  means  the  peculiar  local  law  of  Borne.  But  this  is  not  the  only,  or  even  the 
gpeneral  use  of  the  words.  What  the  Roman  jurists  had  chiefly  in  view  when  they 
spoke  of  Jwt  civile  was  not  local  as  opposed  to  cosmopolitan  law,  but  the  old  law  of 
the  city  as  contrasted  with  the  newer  law  introduced  by  the  Prstor  {jut  Pnsiorium, 
jut  honorarium).  Largely,  no  doubt,  the  jut  gentium  corresponds  with  the  jut 
Prcetorium ;  but  the  correspondence  is  not  perfect.  The  Law  of  Sale,  for  example, 
was  not  brought  in  by  the  I^tor,  but  it  is  part  of  iiie  jut  gentium. 

If  the  definitions  of  the  text  be  taken  strictly— that  jut  civUe  ia  the  law  found  in 
Rome  and  nowhere  else,  while  jut  gentium  is  the  law  found  in  Rome  and  everywhere 
else — it  will  appear  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  Roman  Law  belonged  to  neither  category. 
There  is  very  little,  if  any,  of  the  old  law  that  cannot  be  matched  by  similar  laws  in 
other  coimtries  ;  and  if  again  we  look  for  any  institution  of  law  that  is  to  be  found  in 
every  State,  we  must  either  admit  vague  generalities,  or  allow  that  scarcely  a  single 
rule  of  law  is  of  absolutely  universal  application.  The  triviality  of  the  distinction 
may  be  gathered  from  the  instances  given  by  Theophilus,  one  of  the  oompilers  of  the 
Institutes  of  Justinian,  and  the  oldest  commentator  on  that  work.  As  an  example  of 
jut  civile,  Theophilus  quotes  the  rule  of  the  Spartans  not  to  allow  aliens  to  settle  In 
their  midst,  lest  the  institutions  of  Lycurgus  should  be  dopraved  by  oontact  with  a 
foreign  element.  But  the  Spartans  are  not  the  only  people  in  ancient  and  modem 
times  that  have  exhibited  a  similar  jealousy  of  aliens.  Again,  he  cites  as  examples 
of  ibejut  gentium  the  punishment  of  death  for  murderers,  criminal  proceedings  for 
adultery,  and  a  pecuniary  fine  for  theft.  If  it  be  said  that  these  were  probably  good 
instances  with  the  information  possessed  by  Theophilus,  then  what  is  the  worUi  of  a 
generalisation  that  is  liable  to  be  upset  with  every  fresh  accession  of  knowledge  T 

The  Roman  jurists  would  probably  have  attached  less  importance  to  the  distinction 
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between  Local  and  Univenal  Law,  had  it  not  been  for  the  theory  of  a  Law  of  Nature 
(jut  naturaU)  adopted  by  them  from  the  speculationa  of  the  Stoics.  The  nipreme 
maxim  of  ethics  was  expressed  by  the  Stoics  in  this  form,  "act  according  to  Nature.'' 
A  Tagoe  notion  of  the  Universe  as  governed  by  law,  on  the  moral  as  well  as  the 
phjvical  side^  led  to  the  identification  of  the  jm  genUunif  the  general  or  universal 
element  of  law,  with  the  jus  natwrale  or  Law  of  Nature.  How  feeble  a  hold 
the  Bonuuis  had  of  the  idea  of  Natural  Law  may  be  gathered  from  the  Instftnowt 
quoted  by  Ulpian,  who  confounds  the  gratification  of  appetite  with  law.  On  one 
pomt  only  do  the  Bomans  seem  to  have  opposed  the  jus  gentium  to  the  jus  naOuraU 
in  a  case  that  redounds  more  to  the  credit  of  their  good  feeling  than  to  the  solidity 
of  their  speculative  philosophy  :  they  declared  that  slavery,  although  an  institution 
of  the  /lu  geniwm  was  opposed  to  ihid  Law  of  Nature.  This  barren  declaration, 
however,  seems  to  have  exercised  no  appreciable  influence  in  reforming  the  law. 
(See  p.  35.) 

Sources  of  Roman  Law. 

It  is  agreed  that  our  law  comes  in  part  from  what  is  written,  in  part  from 
what  is  unwritten  ;  just  as  among  the  Greeks,  of  laws  (u^/toi)  some  are  written 
(iyy^afo/),  some  unwritten  {&yfafoi).     (J.  i,  2,  3.) 

The  division  of  the  jus  civile  into  two  species  seems  not  at  all  inappro- 
priate, for  its  origin  seems  to  flow  from  the  institutions  of  two  States  ;  Athens, 
namely,  and  Sparta.  In  these  States  the  usual  course  of  procedure  was  this 
—the  Spartans  preferred  to  commit  to  memory  what  they  were  to  observe 
as  statutes ;  but  the  Athenians  guarded  (only)  what  they  found  enacted  in 
their  written  statutes.    (J.  i,  2,  10.) 

Written  law  includes  statute  {Ux\  decree  of  the  conunons  {plebiscitutn)^ 
decree  of  the  Senate  (Senatus  Consultum)^  the  decisions  of  the  Emperors 
(principum  piacita)^  the  edicts  of  the  magistrates  [that  have  the  right  to 
issue  edicts],  and  the  answers  of  learned  men  {responsa  prudentium),  (J.  i, 
2, 3 ;  G.  I,  2.) 

From  what  is  unwritten  comes  the  law  that  use  has  approved ;  for 
ancient  customs,  when  approved  by  consent  of  those  that  use  them,  are  like 
statute  {legum  imitaniur),    (J.  i,  2,  9.) 

To  these  Cicero  adds  judgments  at  law  (ref  y«(2»cato),  and  equity  {fltquiUu),  (Gia 
Top.  5,  28.)  Custom  {yiwdtraXa  eonsuOudo,  dtutuma  eonsuetudo),  as  being,  so  to 
apeak,  collected  from  the  informal  suffrages  of  the  people,  had  the  force  of  law  (D.  1, 
8,  33) ;  and  in  like  manner  laws  might  be  repealed  not  merely  by  the  legislature^  but 
through  tadt  disuse  by  the  people.  (D.  1,  8,  82,  1.)  The  best  evidence  of  custom 
VIS  the  judgments  of  Courts  of  Law.  (D.  1,  8,  84.)  It  was  held  that  no  custom 
ooald  be  recognised  if  it  were  opposed  to  law  or  reason.     (C.  1,  14,  2.) 

A  statute  {/ex)  is  what  the  Roman  people,  when  asked  by  a  senatorial 
magistrate — a  Consul  for  instance— [ordered  and]  settled.  A  decree  of  the 
commons  {pleHscitum)  is  what  the  commons,  when  asked  by  a  magistrate  of 
the  commons — a  Tribune  for  instance — [ordered  and]  settled.  The  conmions 
(pUbs)  differ  from  the  people  {populus\  as  species  does  from  kind  (genus) ; 
ior  the  name  people  means  the  whole  of  the  citizens,  counting  the  patricians 
and  senators  as  welL  But  the  name  ^  conmions  ^  means  the  rest  of  the 
dtiiens  without  the  patricians  and  senators.  [Hence  in  old  times  the 
patridans  said  that  they  were  not  bound  by  the  decrees  of  the  conmions, 
because  they  had  been  made  without  their  authority.]    But  afterwards  the 
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lex  HorUnsia  was  passed  [providing  that  the  decrees  of  the  commons  should 
bind  the  whole  people] ;  and  in  that  way  they  were  made  quite  equal  to 
statutes.     (J.  I,  2,  4;  G.  i,  3.) 

For  the  histoiy  of  the  term  Ux^  see  Clark's  Practical  Joritprndenoe,  p.  29.  See 
above  pp.  60,  75,  8. 

A  Senatus  Consuitum  (decree  of  the  Senate)  is  what  the  Senate  orders 
and  settles.  [It  takes  the  place  of  a  statute,  although  this  was  formerly 
questioned.]  After  the  Roman  people  grew  so  big  that  it  was  hard  to  bring 
them  together  on  one  spot  in  order  to  ratify  a  law,  it  seemed  fair  that  the 
Senate  should  be  consulted  instead  of  the  people.    (J.  i,  2,  5  ;  G.  i,  4.) 

Theopbilns  traces  the  authority  of  the  Senate  to  the  lex  ffortenna,  which  gave 
fall  yalidity  to  the  plehitcUa,     See  pp.  60,  76. 

An  imperial  constitution  is  what  the  Emperor  settles  by  decree,  edict,  or 
letter.  It  has  never  been  doubted  that  this  takes  the  place  of  a  statute, 
since  the  Emperor  himself  receives  his  power  by  statute.    (G.  i,  5.) 

Nay,  more  :  what  the  Emperor  determines  has  the  force  of  a  statute  (^uod 
principi  placuit  legis  habet  vigorem)^  since  by  the  hxregia  that  is  passed  to 
give  him  imperial  power,  the  people  has  yielded  up  to  him  all  its  own  power, 
both  military  and  civiL  Whatever,  therefore,  the  Emperor  settles  by  a 
letter,  or  after  inquiry  decrees,  or  commands  by  an  edict,  is  (it  is  agreed)  a 
statute.    These  are  what  are  called  Constitutions.    Q.  i,  2,  5.) 

Plainly  some  of  these  are  personal,  and  are  not  to  be  dragged  into  pre- 
cedents, since  this  is  not  the  Emperor's  wish.  For  if  he  grants  some  one  a 
favour  because  he  deserves  it,  or  inflicts  a  penalty  on  some  one,  or  helps 
some  one  without  a  precedent,  he  does  not  go  beyond  the  persoxL  Others, 
again,  since  they  are  general,  bind  all  beyond  a  doubt     (J.  i,  2,  6.) 

See  above,  p.  76. 

Edicts  are  the  orders  of  those  that  have  the  right  to  issue  Edicts  i^jus 
Edicendi ).  This  right  the  magistrates  of  the  Roman  people  have ;  but  the 
largest  right  in  regard  to  Edicts  is  that  of  the  two  Praetors,  the  city  Praetor 
and  the  Praetor  for  aliens,  whose  jurisdiction  in  the  provinces  belongs  to 
the  Presidents ;  and  again  that  of  the  Curule  i£diles,  whose  jurisdiction 
belongs  to  the  quaestors  in  the  provinces  of  the  Roman  people.  Into  the 
Emperor's  provinces  no  quaestors  at  all  are  sent ;  and  therefore  in  these 
provinces  no  such  Edict  is  put  forth.    (G.  i,  6.) 

As  to  the  distinction  between  Provinces  of  the  Roman  People  and  Emperor's 
Provinces,  see  p.  72. 

The  Praetors'  Edicts  have  no  slight  authority  in  law.  These  we  usually 
call  also  the  Jus  Honorarium;  because  those  that  bear  high  honours,  the 
magistrates  that  is,  have  given  their  authority  to  this  branch  of  law.  The 
Curule  iEdiles,  too,  put  forth  an  Edict  in  certain  cases ;  and  that  Edict 
is  a  portion  of  the  Jus  Honorarium,    (J.  i,  2,  7.) 

See  above,  p.  84,  sq. 

The  answers  of  learned  men  {responsa  frudentium)  are  the  decisions  and 
opinions  of  those  that  have  been  allowed  to  build  up  the  laws.  It  was  an 
institution  of  ancient  times  that  there  should  be  men  to  interpret  the  laws  on 
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behalf  of  the  State.  To  them  the  Emperor  gave  the  right  to  answer  {jus 
resfondendij^  and  they  were  called  jurisconsults.  [If  aU  their  opinions  coin- 
cide, what  they  thus  declare  takes  the  place  of  statute ;  if  they  differ .  in 
opinion,  the  judge  may  lawfully  follow  which  he  pleases.  This  is  pointed 
out  by  a  rescript  of  the  late  Emperor  Hadrian.]  The  decisions  and  opinions 
of  all  of  them  held  such  authority  that,  as  has  been  settled,  a  judge  could 
not  lawfiilly  depart  from  what  they  answered.     (J.  i,  2,  8 ;  G.  i,  7.) 

See  aboTBy  p.  7d,  sq. 
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Two  errorB  may  be  committed  in  dealing  with  the  classi- 
fications of  ancient  bodies  of  law.  On  the  one  hand,  it  is 
a  mistake  to  disparage  the  attempts  of  old  writers  to  bring 
order  into  the  description  of  legal  topics,  because  their 
arrangements  will  not  stand  the  tests  that  analytical  juris- 
prudence applies.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  greater  mis- 
take blindly  to  follow  imperfect  classifications,  merely  be- 
cause in  their  time  they  were  worthy  efforts  of  the  human 
intellect.  Critical  wisdom  is  not  exhibited  by  contempt 
of  the  old-&shioned  pack-horse,  but  something  less  than 
wisdom  would  be  shown  by  a  merchant,  in  these  days,  if  his 
admiration  for  antiquity  were  to  induce  him  to  revive  that 
ancient  mode  of  conveyance  in  opposition  to  railways  and 
steamboats. 

If  we  examine  the  so-called  codes  of  ancient  law,  we  are 
struck  not  less  by  the  peculiar  order  in  which  the  various  topics 
are  discussed,  than  by  the  contents  of  the  codes  themselves. 
The  farther  back  we  go,  and  the  nearer  we  get  to  the  dawn  of 
civil  jurisdiction,  the  more  conspicuous  is  the  place  assigned  to 
Courts  of  Justice  and  rules  of  Procedure.  In  the  XII  Tables 
Procedure  occupies  the  foremost  place.  In  Narada,  one  of  the 
oldest  of  purely  legal  treatises  on  Hindu  law,  the  order  of 
topics  is  as  follows  :^ — 

''  The  eight  constituent  parts  of  a  legal  proceeding  are 
the  King,  his  Officer,  the  Assessors,  the  Law  Book,  the  Ac- 
countant and  Scribe,  gold  and  fire  for  ordeals,  and  water  for 
refreshment. 

"Recovery  of  a  Debt,  Deposits,  concerns  among  Partners, 
Abstraction  of  Gift,  Breach  of  promised  obedience.  Non-pay- 
ment of  Wages,  Sale  without  ownership,  Non-delivery  of  a 
commodity  sold,  Rescission  of  Purchase,  Breach  of  Order,  con- 
tests about  Boundaries,  the  duties  of  Man  and  Wife,  the  law  of 
Inheritance,  Violence,  Abuse  and  Assault,  Gambling,  Miscel- 
laneous Disputes." 

"  The  principle  and  meaning,"  says  Sir  H.  S.  Maine,*  "  of  this 
ancient  classification,  strike  me  as  obvious.     The  compiler  of 


>  Narada.    Trans,  by  Dr  Jolly,  6.  '  Early  Law  and  Custom,  p.  881. 
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Namda  or  his  original,  makes   the  assumptioD  that  men  do 
quarrel,  and  he  sets  forth  the  mode  in  which  their  quarrels  may 
be  adjudicated  npon  and  settled  without  bloodshed  or  violence. 
Tbe  dominant  notion  present  to  his  mind  is  not  a  Law,  or  a 
Right,  or  a  Sanction,  or  the  distinction  between  Positive  and 
Natural  Law,  or  between  Persons  and  Things,  but  a  Court  of 
Justica    The  great  fact  is,  that  there  now  exists  an  alternative 
to  private  reprisals,  a  mode  of  stanching  personal  or  hereditary 
blood-feuds  other  than  slaughter  or  plunder.     Hence  in  front  of 
everything  he  places  the  description  of  a  Court,  of  its  mechan- 
ism, of  its  procedure,  of  its  tests  of  alleged  &cts.    Having  thus 
begun  with  an  account  of  the  great  institution  which  settles 
quarrels,  he  is  led  to  distribute  law  according  to  the  subject 
matter  of  quarrel,  according  to  the  relations  between  human 
beings  which  do,  as  a  fstct,  give  rise  to  civil  disputes.     Thus 
Debt,  Partnership,  the  Marital  Belation,  Liheritance  and  Dona- 
tion are  considered  matters  about  which  men  at  a  certain  period 
of  civilisation  do,  as  a  &ct,  have  differences,  and  the  various 
rights  and  liabilities  (as  we  should  call  them)  to  which  they 
give  rise,  are  set  forth  simply  as  guides  towards  determining 
the  judgment  which  a  Court  of  Justice  should  give  when  called 
upon  to  adjudicate  upon  quarrels." 

Next  to  the  XII  Tables,  the  Preetorian  Edict  ranks  as  the 
moBt  important  source  of  Roman  law.  In  form,  esrch  item  in 
tbe  Edict  was  a  declaration  of  the  Pradtor  that,  under  given 
circumstances,  he  would  grant  an  action,  or  a  special  defence. 
The  Perpetual  Edict  was  thus  a  collection  of  actions;  and  the 
order  in  which  they  were  mentioned  naturally  followed,  with 
more  or  less  fidelity,  the  XII  Tables,  of  which  the  Edict  was  at 
once  a  supplement  and  an  emendation.  The  Codes  of  Hermo- 
genian,  Theodosius,  and  Justinian  do  not  strike  out  any  new 
classification  ;  the  Digest  and  Code  are  not  arranged  upon  any 
logical  or  scientific  principla  The  plan  that  is  followed  hardty 
gives  any  clue  to  the  place  where  we  should  expect  to  find  a 
g^ven  text,  and  not  seldom,  some  of  the  most  important  texts 
are  not  to  be  found  in  the  place  where  the  arrangement, 
sudi  as  it  is,  would  lead  us  to  expect  them.  Pothier  spent 
Diany  years  of  his  life  in  briaging  into  order  the  detailed  ex- 
position of  the  Titles  of  the  Digest  of  Justinian,  but  he 
scarcely  ventured  to  alter  any  of  the  titles  themselves,  although 
he  omitted  a  few  that  were  absorbed  under  others.  Even 
within  those  limits,  Pothier's  arrangement  of  the  Digest  is 
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simply  invaluable  to  anj  one  that  has  occasion  to  consult  that 
work. 

But  in  some  of  the  elementary  works  prepared  by  Roman 
jurists  as  introductions  to  the  study  of  the  law,  a  remarkable 
attempt  is  made  to  introduce  a  logical  classification.  Gains, 
and  after  him  Justinian,  in  his  Institutes,  introduced  a  famons 
threefold  division  of  law.  All  our  law,  he  says,  may  be  divided 
into  three  branches,  for  it  relates  to  Persons,  to  Things,  or  to 
Actions.* 

The  striking  feature  in  this  arrangement  is  the  place  assigned 
to  Actions — a  topic  closely  corresponding  with  Law  of  Pro- 
cedure.    It  comes  last,  whUe  in  the  XII  Tables,  as  in  Narada,  it 
stands  first     In  the  time  of  the  classical  juristjg,  Substantive 
Law  has  thus  definitively  taken  precedence  of  Adjective  Law. 
Gains  recognises  as  clearly  as  Bentham  or  Austin,  that  Pro- 
cedure is  only  a  means  to  an  end,  and  that  the  primary  object 
of  consideration  in  a  legal  treatise  is  not  the  form  of  action, 
but  the  vindication  of  Rights  and  the  enforcement  of  Duties. 
The  precedence  given  to  actions  in  the  XII  Tables  was  as 
much  out  of  place  in  the  Roman  Empire  as  it  is  in  any  modem 
system  of  law.    In  substance,  the  arrangement  of  Gains  is  an 
arrangement  of  Rights  and  Duties ;    but  as  such  it  is  open  to 
objections  that  Gains  could  not  well  have  avoided.     The  reason 
is  that  although,  in  fact,  Right  and  Duty  formed  the  pivot  of 
classification,  yet  the  fact  was  too  much  obscured  to  be  readily 
appreciated  even  by  the  jurists  themselves.     The  explanation, 
from  one  point  of  view,  is  to  be  sought  in  the  defects  of  their 
technical  language.     They  were  familiar  with  ohligatio  as  an 
equivalent  for  legal  Duty,  but  they  had  not  seized  the  corre- 
sponding idea  of  legal  Right      This  incompleteness  may  be 
traced  in  the  forms  of  actions. 

In  the  largest  class  of  actions  (phligatio)  the  question  was 
whether  the  defendant  was  bound  to  do  or  give.*  In  the 
other  class  of  actions  (actiones  in  rem)  the  form  was  not  usually 
so  distinct;  if  the  action  were  for  ownership,  the  plaintiff 
alleged  "that  the  thing  was  his  own."®  By  this  phrase,  the 
fact  was  obscured  that  the  action  was  to  enforce  "  rights "  of 
ownership.     The  **  right "  of  the  plaintiff  is  implied,  but  it  is  not 

^  Omne  mUem  jus,  guo  utimur  vd  ad  personeu  perHnet,  vd  ad  re$  vd  ad  acUcmu. 
(J.  1,  2, 12  ;  G.  1,  8.) 

>  Cum  intendimua  da^-e,  facere,  praettare  OPORTERE,  (6.  4,  2.) 
*  Rem  irUendimus  r^ogtram  es96,     (G.  4,  2. ) 
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expEcitlj  asserted  as  ''  duty  "  is  in  actiones  in  personanL  But  in 
one  class  of  actions  in  rem^  namely  those  relating  to  servitudes, 
the  right  of  the  plaintiff  was  explicitly  asserted.^  The  plaintiff 
alleged  that  he  had  a  right  of  use  or  usu&uot ;  of  passing,  or 
leading  water ;  or  of  building  higher  or  of  prospect,  as  the  case 
might  be. 

Jus,  the  nearest  equivalent  to  the  conception  of  a  Bight,  was 
thus  confined  to  an  insignificant  class  of  rights  of  property ;  it 
was  not  used  with  reference  to  ownership ;  and  consequently 
the  jurists  were  a  long  way  from  perceiving  that  even  ohligatio 
is  only  a  right  looked  at  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  promisee 
instead  of  the  point  of  view  of  the  promisor.  The  order  of 
development  of  juridical  ideas  among  the  Bomans  stands  thus: 
—Action,  OBiiiGAHON,  Jus. 

In  the  early  stage  of  law,  as  will  be  seen  more  fally  hereafter 
(Book  IV.  Law  of  Procedure),  the  legal  remedy  is  the  only  con- 
ception brought  to  the  front ;  the  notion  of  obligation  even  is 
latent,  and  the  question  submitted  for  trial  is  whether  the 
plaintiff  has  made  a  true  assertion,  not  whether  he  has  a  legal 
right  or  the  defendant  has  failed  to  perform  a  legal  obligation. 
Next,  the  idea  of  obligation  is  introduced  in  a  manner  highly 
iustmctive.  The  question  submitted  for  trial  is  whether  the 
defendant  ought  to  pay  a  sum  to  the  plaintiff,  that  sum  being 
in  fact  a  wager  as  to  the  truth  of  an  assertion.  Another  step, 
and  we  find  the  plaintiff  claims  explicitly — rem  suam  eascy 
implying,  but  not  asserting,  that  the  plaintiff  has  A  RIGHT  of 
ownership. 

Attention  to  these  facts  enables  us  to  understand  liow  Gains 
came  to  classify  law  substantially  as  a  system  of  rights  aifd 
duties,  while  he  himself  was  not  fully  conscious  of  the  principle 
by  which  he  was  guided.  Men  learn  to  use  language  with  pro- 
priety before  they  discover  and  name  the  parts  of  speech. 
Roman  law  had  assumed  a  shape  in  which  the  determining 
principle  of  arrangement  was  the  formation  of  groups  accord- 
ing to  the  character  of  the  rights  or  duties  of  which  they  were 
composed;  but  the  principle  was  not  consciously  recognised. 
Gains,  indeed,  lays  down  a  principle  of  division,  but  that  serves 
only  to  separate  the  jus  de  persanis  from  the  general  body  of 
the  law.  With  the  exception  of  the  jus  de  personis,  the  whole 
body  of   law  is  grouped  together  under  the    uninstructive 


^  Intendimut  ju9  aUquod  nobis  competere,     (G.  4,  3.) 
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heading  of  jus  de  rebus.  Gains  offers  no  explanation  of  the 
principle  of  sub-division  of  rM,#ezcept  the  fallacious  and  mis- 
leading division  of  res  corporales  and  res  incorporates  ;  and  it  is 
just  the  part  left  unexplained  that  is,  on  the  whole,  his  best 
and  most  enduring  contribution  to  the  orderly  arrangement  of 
legal  rules. 

The  classification  of  Gains,  leaving  aside  the  Law  of  Pro- 
cedure, is  substantially  as  follows  : — 

Law  cx)iioebivino  Pebsoks. 

I.  SlAven  and  Freedmen. 
II.  PotefftM  over  children. 

III.  Afcmus  or  Marital  Power. 

IV.  Maneipium. 

V.  TiUda  of  perBonB  under  age  of  puberty. 
VI.  7\itda  of  women  above  the  age  of  puberty. 
VII.  Oura, 
Law  ooncsbnino  Things. 
A.  Bes  GorporaleB. 

I.  OwNBRSHiP,  or  rather  Titles  to  ownership,  including  a  passing 
reference  to  Servitudes. 
JUt  divifU  juris,  res  communu^  res  puhUoae,  re§  utUvenUaUi  (merely 
mentioned  in  pasidng). 
Bes  Inooiporales. 
A.  AcqpiaiAon  per  universUaiem. 

I.  HXREDITAS. 

(I.)  Teitamenta,  with  appendix  on  Legatum, 
(n.)  Fideiamymiasa  {hoth  universal  and  singular), 
(in.)  8vLCceaaon  db  intuUUo. 
II.  Bankruptcy.     {Bonorum  vendUio,) 
III.  Arrogatio  and  in  manum  canveniio. 
(Gains  omits  the  contrast  to  acquisition  per  univenUatem.) 
L  Oblioatio. 
^  (i.)  C<mtr<ictu8. 

(n.)  Ddictum  (including  wrongs  to  Person  and   wrongs  to 
Property). 

Throwing  out  of  account  minor  points,  the  leading  divisions 
of  Substantive  Law,  according  to  Gains,  are  as  follows  : — 

A,  Law    relating   to  Persons   {Slavetyt  Potestas^    Manus, 

Tutekij  etc.) 

B.  Law  relating  to  Ownership  and  Servitude. 
0.  Law  relating  to  INHERIT ANOE  and  Legacy. 

D.  Law  relating  to  Obligatio  (including  I.  Contract,  and 

IL  Delict.) 

A  comparison  of  this  table  with  the  classification  followed  in 

the  present  work,  shows  how  very  near  Gains  came  to  an 

arrangement  based  rigorously,  upon  the   modem  conceptioD 

of  Bights. 
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c  Rights  of  Freemen  as  such.     (Appears  in  Gains  nnder 
Delietum,) 

A.  Rights  over  persons    regarded    as    things.      Slavery, 

Potestaa,  Manus^  Mancipium  (not  Tatelc^. 

B.  Ownership  (inclnding  torts  to  property),  Servitudb, 

and  Mortgage. 
a  Obligatio. 

1.  Contracts  and  Qnasi-Contracts  (as  in  Justinian). 

2.  Status.    Rights  over  persons  of  a  tutelary  not  pro- 

prietary character. 
D.  Inheritanoe  and  Legacy. 
The  reader  will  observe  in  this  table  a  change  in  the  posi- 
tion of  Inheritance  and  Legacy.  That  topic,  on  account  of 
ite  highly  complicated  character,  ought  clearly  to  come  after, 
instead  of  before,  obligatio.  The  arrangement  of  Gains  sins 
against  the  cardinal  rule  of  all  scientific  classification,  which 
requires  that  the  SIMPLE  should  come  before  the  GOBCPLEX. 
The  position  of  Inheritance  in  the  work  of  Gains  was  pro- 
bably determined  by  an  accident  Having  concluded  the 
subject  of  Title  as  a  means  of  acquiring  ownership  of  indi- 
vidual things,  he  was  led  to  consider  Title  by  universal  suc- 
cession, of  which  Inheritance  is,  by  a  long  way,  the  most 
important  instance. 

So  much  must  su£Sce  in  the  meantime  about  acquiring  single  things  :  for 
the  law  of  legacies,  by  right  of  which  you  acquire  single  things  as  well  as 
that  of  trusts  when  single  things  are  left  you,  we  will  bring  in  more 
fitly  farther  down.  Let  us  see  now,  therefore,  in  what  way  you  acquire 
things  per  universitatem.  If  then  you  are  made  a  man's  heir,  or  claim 
honorum  possession  or  if  you  adopt  a  man  by  arrogoHo  [or  receive  a  woman 
as  your  wife  in  moftul^  or  if  a  man's  goods  have  been  made  over  to  you  in 
order  to  uphold  the  grants  of  freedom  to  slaves,  in  that  case  all  that  is  his 
passes  over  to  you.  First,  let  us  look  narrowly  at  inheritances ;  these  are 
of  two  kinds,  for  they  belong  to  you  either  under  a  will  or  by  way  of  intes- 
tacy. First,  let  us  look  narrowly  at  those  that  come  to  you  under  a  wilL  In 
this  it  is  necessary  at  the  outset  to  set  forth  how  wills  are  drawn  up.  (J.  2, 
9i6;  G.  2,  97-ioa) 

Apart  from  the  mistake  into  which  Gains  was  thns  led  in 
making  Inheritance  precede  Obligation,  the  difference  between 
the  tables  lies  in  two  points.  In  the  second  Table,  delictum 
does  not  appear  as  a  separate  head,  but  in  so  far  as  it  consists 
of  wrongs  to  the  person,  it  appears  nnder  the  category  of 
"  Rights  of  Free  men  as  snch  ; "  and,  in  so  far  as  it  consists  of 
wrongs  to  property,  nnder  **  Slavery,"  "  Ownership,"  eta     The 
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other  change  is  the  transfer  of  Tuteh  from  group  A.  to  a  new 
group  "  Status "  not  in  Gaius,  and  consisting  of  rights  over 
persons  of  a  class,  but  not  rights  partaking  of  the  chai;acter  of 
ownership.  With  these  exceptions,  the  arrangement  of  Gains 
coincides  with  a  classification  based  upon  the  distinguishing 
marks  of  Primary  Bights.  When  we  once  understand  why 
Gaius  classified  tutela  with  poteitas,  although  there  is  nothing 
in  common  in  the  nature  of  the  institutions,  and  why  he  co- 
ordinated delict  with  contract  a.6  sub-classes  of  obligation  it  will 
appear  how  completely  the  Romans  had  passed  away  from 
the  mode  of  thought  that  dictated  the  precedence  of  actions  in 
the  XII  Tables,  and  how  nearly  they  came  to  classify  the  sub- 
stantive law  on  the  basis  of  rights.  It  may  be  readily  granted 
that  the  arrangement  of  Gaius  was  excellent  and  even,  allowing 
for  certain  peculiarities  in  the  Roman  law,  almost  theoreticallj 
perfect,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  in  a  modem  treatise  we 
ought  to  follow  him  slavishly  in  the  points  where  he  is  weak 
as  well  as  in  the  points  where  he  is  strong. 

Of  the  seven  classes  included  in  the  Law  concerning 
Persons,  only  one — Guardian  and  Ward — ^is  represented  in 
English  law.  We  need  only  ask,  would  any  writer  on  English 
law  begin  with  Guardianship  and  Committees  of  lunatics  as  a 
leading  division  of  substantive  law,  and  throw  all  the  rest  into 
a  vague  category  called  "Things?"  The  mere  statement 
of  the  question  is  enough  to  show  us  that  there  must  have 
been  some  special  features  in  the  Roman  law  making  a  divi- 
sion of  Law  of  Persons  at  least  plausible,  while  the  absence  of 
such  features  in  English  law  makes  it  absurd.  Those  reasons 
are  not  £sir  to  seek. 

If  we  omit  the  class  of  Freedmen  (which  introduces  a  cross- 
division)  and  add  the  class  of  persons  that  are  at  once  sui  juris 
and  not  under  any  form  of  guardianship,  we  get  a  curiously 
exact  and  exhaustive  classification  of  Persons.^    If  the  inhabi- 


*  Men — 

I.  Slaves,  A.  Slaveiy. 

!1.  Roman  Citizen. 
2.  LatirU  Jtmiani, 
8.  DedUUii. 

JI  Free, 

is.  PoUsUu, 
C.    MiMMU. 
D.  Mcmci^uwi. 
B.  Tutda  Mulierum. 
F.  Tuida  Impuherum. 
Q.  Cura. 
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tants  of  Rome  bad  been  assembled,  tbey  could  all  bave  been 
arranged  in  the  classes.  Eacb  would  have  found  a  place  in 
one  class^  and  no  person  would  have  been  entitled  to  go  into 
two  classes.  Thus,  if  a  man  was  ranked  as  a  slave,  he  could 
not  appear  in  any  of  the  subsequent  classes ;  if  a'  person  were 
under />ote«to«,  he  could  not  be  in  any  of  the  other  classes  ;  and 
80  on  throughout*  There  is,  however,  a  more  substantial 
gronnd  for  connecting  the  topics  of  the  *'  Law  concerning 
Persons."  Slavery,  poteatas^  tutela,  etc.,  are  examples  of  sub- 
ordination. The  law  of  persons  contains  an  account  of  the 
different  species  of  authority  to  which  a  person  in  Rome  might 
be  subjected.  These  facts  point  to  a  much  closer  connection 
between  the  various  groups  brought  under  the  Law  of  Persons 
than  is  found  to  exist  in  the  Law  of  Things.  But  the  case 
does  not  end  there.  Whether  a  person  was  subject  to  one  of 
the  kinds  of  authority,  was  a  question  of  the  utmost  conse- 
quence in  the  practice  of  the  law.  A  slave  or  other  person 
subject  to  authority  laboured  under  numerous  legal  disabilities, 
and  naturally  the  first  question  that  suggested  itself  to  a  legal 
adviser  was  whether  his  client  or  the  opponent  was  under  one 
or  other  of  the  species  of  authority.  The  first  book  of  Gaius 
and  Justinian  is  occupied  with  a  statement  of  the  rules  for 
determining  whether  a  given  person  was  in  slavery,  or  under 
potestas,  or  tutela^  etc. 

These  considerations  explain  why  the  several  classes  forming 
the  jfw  de  Personis  formed  a  distinct  group,  and  why  that  group 
was  placed  in  the  foreground.  In  the  Roman  world,  legal 
capacity  was  the  exception,  as  with  us  it  is  the  rule ;  and  fre- 
quently before  a  case  could  be  heard  on  the  merits,  it  was 
ueceflsary  to  determine  a  question  of  status  or  conditio  of 
one  of  the  parties  in  a  preliminary  action,  called  actio  prcejudi- 
ciaUi,  Both  theoretical  and  practical  considerations  therefore 
point  in  the  same  direction — to  give  the  first  place  to  the  law 
concerning  persons. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  regard  the  object  of  the  jurists  to  be  an 
enumeration  of  the  cases  of  legal  incapacity.  As  a  matter  of 
£ict.  Gains  deals  with  incapacity  under  the  several  heads  of 
Property,  Testament,  Contract,  etc.,  connecting,  very  properly, 
the  instances  of  incapacity  with  the  particular  rights  that  the 
classes  of  persons  were  incapable  of  enjoying.  Moreover,  if 
the  object  had  been  to  enumerate  the  classes  of  persons  incap- 
able of  acquiring,  peregrini  could  not  have  been  omitted.    But 
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Gains  does  not  mention  Peregrini  among  the  classes  of  persons ; 
he  refers  to  them  nnder  the  several  heads  of  acquisition  of 
which  they  were  incapable.  The  element  common  to  all  the 
classes  of  persons  is  that  thej  are  nnder  various  forms  of 
authority,  and  except  in  the  case  of  impuberea  and  furiosiy  the 
incapacities  to  which  they  are  subject  are  not  inherent,  but  are 
a  consequence  of  their  subordination.  Thus  a  slave  cannot 
acquire  property  for  himsel£  Why?  Because  whatever  he 
acquires  belongs  to  his  master.  He  cannot  bind  himself  to 
render  services  to  another;  because  all  his  services  are  the 
property  of  his  master.  The  incapacity  of  a  slave  to  act  for 
himself  is  merely  the  other  side  to  the  rights  of  his  master. 

There  is  an  objection  to  the  grouping  of  the  several  classes 
under  one  category ;  but  it  is  an  objection  that  no  jurist  in  the 
time  of  Gains  could  have  been  expected  to  entertain.  It  is  an 
objection,  however,  that,  in  the  present  state  of  knowledge, 
must  be  considered  and  decided.  On  looking  more  narrowly 
into  the  several  classes  we  meet  a  cross-division.  Gains  treats 
Freedmen  (Le.j  manumitted  slaves)  in  connection  with  slavery. 
But  manumitted  slaves  are  free  and  sui  juris,  and  therefore 
logically  fall  into  the  same  class  as  Tutela.  Again, Tl^feZa  and  Cura 
have  little  or  nothing  of  a  legal  character  in  common  with  the 
other  classes  with  which  they  are  associated.  Slavery,  potestas, 
manus  and  mancipium  have  one  important  common  characteristia 
They  are  all  cases  of  rights  closely  akin  to  ownership  over 
human  beings.  They  resemble  each  other  also  in  the  modes  of 
acquisition  and  in  the  nature  of  the  relative  actions.  They 
form  a  group  of  the  most  distinctive  character.  But  the  rela- 
tions of  patron  and  freedman  or  of  tutor  and  pupillus  are  entirely 
different  In  no  sense  is  the  patron  owner  of  his  freedman  or 
the  tutor  owner  of  his  pupillus.  On  the  contrary,  these  classes 
are  distinguished  by  reciprocity  of  Sights  and  Duties, — a  notion 
that  is  the  exact  antithesis  of  property.  If  to  these  classes  we 
add  two  others  omitted  by  Gains  and  Justinian — (1)  the  relation 
of  Parent  and  Child,  where  the  parent  has  no  potestas  ;  and  (2) 
the  relation  of  Husband  and  Wife,  where  the  wife  is  not  in 
manu,  we  have  four  classes  of  persons  having  in  common  the 
characteristic  of  reciprocity  of  rights  in  contrast  with  the  four 
classes  characterised  by  a  relation  of  Ownership.  By  collecting 
the  several  classes  in  one  group,  this  essential  and  ftindamental 
difference  between  them  is  slurred  over  and  obscured.  If  the 
groups  are  to  be  arranged  on  any  consistent  principle,  we  must 
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pnt  those  classes  of  persons  that  illustrate  the  idea  of  property 
in  juxtaposition  to  property,  and  place  those  classes  that  are 
based  upon  the  idea  of  obligation,  alongside  other  obligations 
It  has  been  suggested  that  the  consideration  of  slaves  naturally 
saggestfi  freedmen,  that  potMtas  suggests  the  relation  of  Parent 
and  Child,  that  manus  is  naturally  associated  with  the  relation 
of  husband  and  wife.  But  to  fall  in  with  this,  would  be  to 
make  contiguity  instead  of  similarity  the  basis  of  classification, 
and  to  destroy  the  possibility  of  any  consistent  or  logical 
arrangement. 

A  similar  question  is  raised  by  the  position  of  Delict.  Gains 
treats  eoTttraetus  and  delictum  as  two  co-ordinate  classes  forming 
the  division  of  ohligationes.  Justinian  adds  Quasi-contract  and 
Quasi-delict.  Quasi-contract  is  a  distinct  class  and  will  be 
explained  hereafter ;  but  quasi-delict  is  not  logically  dis- 
tinguishable from  delict.  It  means  certain  new  delicts  intro- 
duced by  the  Edict  of  the  Praetor. 

To  understand  the  connection  that  subsisted  in  a  Roman 
mind  between  two  such  unconnected  subjects  as  an  assault  and 
a  contract  of  sale,  we  must  look  to  the  forms  of  action.  Delict 
and  contract  were  alike  enforced  by  actions  in  personam ;  and 
in  this  respect  they  «tand  in  contrast  with  the  other  topics 
dealt  with  by  Gains,  where  the  proceeding  was  by  an  action 
in  rem. 

ObUgatio  was  coextensive  with  actions  in  personam^  and  it  was 
natural  that  the  jurists  should  unite  in  one  class  the  several 
groups  of  rights  or  duties  that  were  enforced  by  actions  in 
personam. 

An  action  is  nothing  else  but  the  right  to  follow  up  by  legal  proceedings 
what  is  one's  due.     (J.  4,  6,  pr.) 

It  remains  to  speak  of  actions.  If  now  we  ask  how  many  kinds  of  actions 
there  are,  it  seems  true  to  say  there  are  two,  m  rem  and  in  personam. 
Those  that  have  said  there  are  four — a  number  reached  by  bringing  in  the 
kinds  of  sponstones — have  not  observed  that  they  have  brought  some  species 
of  actions  in  among  the  kinds  {genera).    (G.  4,  i.) 

Of  all  actions  in  which  a  question  between  parties  is  raised  on  any 
matter  before  judges  or  arbiters,  the  chief  division  is  into  two  distinct 
kinds,  namely,  in  rem  (for  a  thing),  and  in  personam  (against  a  person). 
J-  4, 6,  I.) 

The  actions  a  man  brings  against  a  person  under  an  obligation  to  him, 
cither  by  reason  of  contract  or  of  wrong-doing  {ex  maleficio\  are  actions  in 
Personam  given  to  meet  the  case.  In  them  he  alleges  in  his  statement  of 
claim  that  his  opponent  ought  to  give  or  do  [or  furnish]  something,  or  he 
puts  it  in  certain  other  ways.     (J.  4,  6,  i  ;  G.  4,  2.) 
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An  action  is  in  rem  when  we  allege  in  the  statement  of  claim  either  that 
a  corporeal  thing  is  ours,  or  that  we  may  avail  ourselves  of  some  right^of 
use  or  usufruct,  for  instance  ;  of  passing,  driving  beasts,  or  leading  water ; 
or  of  building  higher,  or  of  prospect.  The  opponent,  again,  has  a  negative 
action  quite  the  other  way.    (G.  4,  3.) 

An  action  may  be  brought  against  a  man  that  is  under  no  legal  obligation, 
but  against  whom  some  one  is  moving  about  something  in  dispute.     In  this 
case  the  actions  that  are  given  are  in  rem.    If,  for  instance,  a  man  is  in  pos- 
session of  some  corporeal  thing  which  Titius  affinhs  is  his,  and  the  possessor 
says  he  is  owner,  then  if  Titius  alleges  in  the  statement  of  claim  that  it  is 
his,  the  action  is  in  rem.    Similarly,  if  a  man  brings  an  action  to  assert  a 
right  he  claims  over  a  thing — a  farm  for  instance,  or  a  house,  or  a  right  of 
usufruct,  or  of  passage  over  a  neighbour's  farm,  or  of  driving  beasts,  or  of 
leading  water  from  a  neighbour's  farm — the  action  is  in  rem.    The  action  to 
assert  a  right  to  landed  estates  in  town  is  of  the  same  kind  ;  as  when  one 
brings  an  action  to  assert  a  right  he  claims  to  raise  his  house  higher  or  to  a 
prospect,  or  to  throw  out  anything,  or  to  run  a  beam  into  a  neighbour's 
house.    On  the  contrary,  too,  return  actions  have  been  given,  in  regard  to 
usufruct  and  servitude  over  landed  estates  both  in  country  and  in  town  ;  so 
that  a  man  can  allege  in  his  statement  of  claim  that  his  opponent  has  not  a 
right  to  a  usufruct,  to  pass,  to  drive  beasts  or  lead  water,  and  again  to  build 
higher,  to  have  a  prospect,  to  throw  away  something,  to  run  in  a  beam : 
these  actions  too  are  in  rem^  but  negative.    An  action  of  this  kind  is  not 
given  in  disputes  about  corporeal  things.     In  them  the  plaintiff  is  the  man 
not  in  possession  ;  and  the  man  in  possession  has  no  action  given  him  by 
which  he  can  deny  that  the  thing  is  the  other's.    One  case  no  doubt  there 
is  in  which  the  man  in  possession  none  the  less  comes  to  play  the  part  of 
plaintiff,  as  will  appear  more  fittingly  in  our  larger  book,   the    Digest 
(J.  4,  6, 1-2.) 

Actions  in  rem  we  call  vindicationes  (claims  to  a  thing) :  actions  in 
personam^  in  which  it  is  alleged  in  the  statement  of  claim  that  one  ought 
to  give  or  do  something,  are  called  condictiones,    (J.  4i  6,  1 5  ;  G.  4,  5.) 

The  classification  in  the  present  work  is  based  explicitly,  as 
that  of  Gains  was  implicitly,  on  Rights  and  Duties.  The  lead- 
ing divisions  of  Rights  and  Duties  must  be  sought  in  their 
most  elementary  characteristics.  The  object  of  law  is  to  pre- 
vent harm  and  ensure  benefits.  The  acts  forbidden  by  law 
are,  or  are  supposed  to  be,  noxious ;  the  acts  required  are,  or 
are  supposed  to  be,  beneficial.  Now  it  is  manifestly  easier 
to  prevent  harm  than  to  promote  good.  It  is  easy  to  say, 
•*  Thou  shalt  not  kill ; "  it  is  harder  to  say,  "  Thou  shalt  save 
from  death,  if  it  be  in  thy  power."  In  moral  guilt  there  may 
be  little  difference  between  the  man  that  pushes  another  into 
deep  water,  and  the  man  that,  seeing  him  there  in  dangler  of 
drowning,  refuses  to  admit  him  into  his  boat;  but  in  law, 
between  those  men  lies  the  gulf  that  separates  iuDOcence  from 
the  gravest  of  crimes. 
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Id  making  a  distinction  between  Acts  and  Forbearances,  we 
touch  upon  something  that  has  a  practical,  as  well  as  a  logical 
value.  The  State  entertains  no  difficulty  in  requiring  all  men 
universally  to  forbear  from  doing  harm  ;  but  it  seldom  ventures 
to  impose  on  men  generally  the  duty  of  rendering  services. 
All  men  must  "  not  kill ; "  but  only  parents  and  guardians  or 
specified  individuals  are  bound  to  preserve  the  life  of  others. 
This  is  a  type  of  many  cases.  Duties  to  forbear  bind  all  men 
generally;  duties  to  do  are  imposed  on  specified  individuals, 
and  for  the  most  part  not  without  their  own  consent.  Some 
few  duties  to  forbear  (generally  or  always  of  the  nature  of 
forbearance  to  exercise  a  Right)  are  imposed  on  specified  indi- 
viduals only.  We  may  thus  divide  Duties  (and  by  implication 
Sights)  into  two  classes. 

I  Duties   binding  all  men   generally.      These  are   always 
Duties  to  forbear,  or  NEGATIVE  DUTXER 
The  correlative  Rights  are  called  Rights  /^  Ji£M, 
IL  Duties   binding  specified  individuals   only.     These  are 
nearly  always  Duties  to  do,  or  Positive  Duties.     Sometimes, 
however,  they  are  Negative  Duties. 
The  correlative  Rights  are  called  Rights  in  personam.^ 
Rights  in   rem  correspond  to   Universal,  Negative  Duties. 
They  may  be  divided  into  three  classes.     In  the  first  clase^ 


^  The  phrases  in  rem  and  in  penonam  are  not  altogether  satisfactory,  but  they 
vere  used  by  the  Roman  jurists  in  an  analogous  sense,  as  in  the  distinction  between 
Ktions  in  rem  and  actions  in  penonam.  In  an  action  in  rem,  no  duty  is  alleged 
against  any  specific  individoal ;  but  the  plaintiff  merely  alleges  that  the  thing  in 
qoestion  *'  is  his  own,"  and  the  action  lay,  not  against  any  specified  individual,  bnt 
against  any  one  in  possession  of  the  property.  In  an  action  in  per$(mamf  a  breach  of 
doty  was  alleged  against  a  specified  individual 

A  few  other  examples  of  the  expressions  in  rem  and  in  personam  may  be  cited. 

Exceptionet,  t.e.,  special  defences  introduced  by  the  Prsetor,  were  said  to  be 
forionae  coikaerenieif  when  they  could  be  used  only  by  one  or  more  specified  indi- 
vidnals ;  and  rei  cohaerentet,  when  they  could  be  used  not  merely  by  the  debtor,  but 
by  any  one  against  whom  the  debt  might  be  claimed.     (D.  44,  1,  7,  pr. —  1.) 

Agreements  {p<icta)  might  be  either  in  rem  or  in  personam.  (D.  2, 14,  7,  8.) 
Thus  if  I,  a  creditor,  agree  "  not  to  sue,'*  the  debt  is  extinguished,  and  neither  the 
beiii  of  the  debtor  nor  his  sureties  can  be  troubled.  But  if  I  agree  "  not  to  sue  the 
debtor,  Lucius  Titius,"  it  is  open  to  me  to  sue  his  sureties  ;  or,  if  it  was  so  under- 
stood, his  heirs.  (B.  2, 14,  57,  1.)  Lucius  Titius  is  a  specified  individual,  and  an 
agreement  in  favour  of  him  alone  is  said  to  be  a  pactum  in  personam;  on  the 
otlier  hand,  an  agreement  generally  in  favour  of  all  persons  that  are  liable  is  called 
^paeUminrem. 

^hen  a  creditor  applied  to  be  put  in  possession  of  the  goods  of  his  debtor,  the 
benefit  of  the  act  accrued  to  all  the  other  creditors,  and  the  goods  when  sold  were 
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the  Duties  may  be  expresfled  in  the  general  form,  "Thon 
fihalt  not  harm  any  free  man ; "  in  the  second,  **  Thou  shalt 
not  harm  or  take  away  the  persons  that  are  his ; "  and  in  the 
third,  "  Thou  shalt  not  harm  or  take  away  the  animals  and 
thitigs  that  are  his."  The  rights  that  a  freeman  has  to  himself 
differ  from  the  rights  he  has  to  the  persons  that  belong  to  him, 
and  these  again  from  his  rights  to  the  animals  and  things  that 
belong  to  him. 

The  first  class,  then,  of  Rights  in  rem,  are  the  Rights  that  a 
free  man  has  in  respect  of  his  own  personality — such  as  his 
right  to  life,  liberty,  immunity  from  wilfiil  harm,  and  to  his 
good  name.  What,  for  example,  is  the  meaning  of  a  "  right 
to  liberty  "f  It  means  that,  all  men  are  bound  to  abstain  from 
interfering  with  a  man's  freedom  of  action,  except  in  the  cases 
where  such  constraint  is  authorised  by  law.  This  duty  is 
negative ;  it  is  a  duty  to  forbear ;  and  it  binds  all  men 
generally.  The  right  to  freedom  is  therefore  a  right  in  rem. 
One  characteristic  of  these  rights  is  worthy  of  remark.  Not 
only  the  Duty  but  the  corresponding  Right  is  universal — 
among  free  men.  All  men  have  such  Rights ;  all  men  owe 
these  Dutiea  They  are  Duties  owing  by  all  men  to  all  men. 
The  corresponding  Rights  are  universal  and  primary.  With- 
out these  Rights  no  others  could  exist.  A  man  that  had  not 
a  Right  to  himself  could  not  have  a  right  to  anything  else. 
Such  Rights,  moreover,  precede  others  not  only  in  a  logical 
but  also  in  a  historical  order.  On  every  ground,  therefore,  as 
the  simple,  elementary,  primordial  rights  of  men,  these  deserve 
the  first  place  in  a  scheme  of  classification. 

The  second  group,  of  which  the  most  striking  example  is 

divided  among  them.  The  bankruptcy^  {misHo  in  poatestUmem)  was  said  to  be  aUowed 
not  for  the  benefit  of  the  applicant  alone  (peraonae  ioliru  petentia),  but  to  be  general 
{in  rem),  in  favour  of  all  having  claime  against  the  debtor.     (D.  42,  5,  12,  pr.) 

A  contract  or  other  transaction  was  made  void  equally  by  force  or  fraud.  But 
there  was  a  difference  between  them.  A  contract  obtained  by  the  fraud  of  the  creditor 
was  void ;  but  it  was  not  void  if  the  fraud  were  by  anyone  else.  But  a  contract  pro- 
cored  by  force  was  void,  by  whomsoever  the  force  was  exerted.  The  edict  makings  the 
exercise  of  force  by  all  men  without  distinction  a  reason  for  invalidating  a  contract 
was  said  to  be  tn  rem.    (D.  4,  2,  9,  1 ;  D.  48,  24,  5, 18.) 

Under  an  edict  of  the  Prsetor,  any  one  threatened  with  injury  by  any  alteraticm 
of  a  building  or  construction  could  formally  prohibit  the  change,  and  the  peraon 
"'fi^r^^g  the  change  could  not  then  proceed  until  he  had  obtained  the  authority  of  the 
Pnetor.  This  prohibition  was  called  rvuntiatio  operia  novi.  As  it  was  a  general 
prohibition  to  iJl  who  might  seek  to  do  what  was  forbidden,  it  was  said  to  be  in 
(D.  89,  1, 10.) 
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SlaTeiy,  consists  of  those  Rights  in  rem  that  a  free  man  could 
iiave  over  other  hnman  beings.  A  slave  owed  his  master  no 
Duties.  As  against  the  slave,  the  master  had  no  rights.  But 
as  against  all  the  world  he  had  rights  in  respect  of  the  slave, 
for  all  men  generally  were  bound  not  to  harm  or  take  away 
the  slave  from  the  master.  In  what  respects  the  rights  of  a 
master  over  his  slaves  differed  from  his  rights  to  his  ox,  or  to 
any  other  article  of  property,  will  duly  appear.  It  is  enough 
here  to  say  that  there  are  sufficient  reasons  for  separating  the 
group  that  consists  of  Slavery,  PotestaSy  Manus^  Mancipium^ 
from  Ownership,  to  which  in  most  points  it  is  very  closely 
allied. 

The  third  group  of  rights  in  rem  corresponds  with  PropertT 
in  the  widest  sense.  At  this  point,  the  question  arises,  what 
ought  to  be  included  in  the  consideration  of  Property  t  Gains 
gives  only  the  modes  of  acquisition  with  the  limitations  to 
which  they  are  subject,  and  does  not,  in  this  connection,  refer 
to  the  Rights  of  an  owner.  Under  the  head  of  "  Delict "  we  are 
introduced  to  the  remedies  that  an  owner  of  moveables  had  for 
the  protection  of  his  rights  ;  but  as  the  rights  of  an  owner  of 
immoveables  were  not  protected  by  actions  ex  delicto^  but  by 
Interdicts,  that  branch  of  the  subject  is  passed  over.  It  has 
been  explained  why  Delict  was  classed  by  Gaius  along  with 
contract  as  co-ordinate  members  of  the  class  of  obligationee.  It 
now  remains  to  consider,  whether  such  an  arrangement  is  con- 
sistent with  a  proper  scheme  of  classification. 

The  place  to  be  assigned  to  Delict  must  be  determined  by 
the  juridical  characteristics  of  Delict.  What  is  a  Delict  t  Every 
Delict  is  a  violation  of  a  right  in  rem.  We  are,  therefore,  in  a 
dilenuna.  Either  we  must  dispose  of  delicts  once  for  all  under  the 
several  groups  of  rights  in  rem^  or  we  must  treat  the  same  subject 
twice  over,  once  under  rights  in  rem,  and  once  again  under 
obligations.  This  is  the  incongruous  result  arrived  at  by 
Blackstone  in  the  case  of  Bights  of  the  Person.  He  begins  his 
commentary  in  the  same  way  as  the  present  work,  with  prim- 
ordial, personal  rights;  but  he  returns  again  to  the  subject 
towards  the  end  of  his  book,  when  he  treats  of  *'  wrongs  "  to  the 
person.  This  is  inconsistent  vrith  the  most  rudimentary  notion 
of  a  logical  classification, — to  have  a  place  for  everything,  not 
two  places.  In  the  case  of  Rights  in  rem  to  things,  Blackstone 
avoids  the  difficulty  by  omitting  in  his  discussion  of  ownership, 
all  consideration  of  the  Bights  of  an  owner,  and  dealing  with 
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them  obliquely  at  a  later  stage,  under  the  category  of  wrongs 
to  property. 

Blackstone,  however,  carries  the  anomaly  much  further.  He 
boldly  divides  Law  into  the  Law  of  Bights  and  the  Law  of 
Wrongs.  But  Bight  and  Wrong  are  not  two  distinct  legal  en- 
tities ;  they  mean  the  same  thing  looked  at  from  two  points  of 
view.  A  wrong  is  simply  the  violation  of  a  Bight,  and  has  no  more 
a  separate  existence  than  breathing  has  apart  from  the  lungs. 
Except  in  bringing  to  the  front  a  new  class  of  Personal  Bights, 
Blackstone  has  copied  Gaius  in  the  position  he  assigns  to  delict ; 
but  not  understanding  ihe  reasons  that  made  such  a  course  in- 
evitable to  Gaius,  he  has  started  an  absurd  division  of  his  own, 
in  order  to  justify  his  imitation  of  the  Boman  Institutional 
writers.  K  Gaius  had  ever  attained  the  distinct  conception  of 
Bights  as  a  basis  of  classification,  he  would  never  have  com- 
mitted the  solecism  of  co-ordinating  Bights  with  themselves 
under  the  name  of  wrongs,  as  the  two  leading  divisions  of 
Law. 

In  point  of  fact,  however,  Blackstone's  arrangement  is  not  so 
bad  as  his  explanation  might  lead  us  to  suppose.  Bights 
are  of  two  types.  Some  Bights  we  are  in  the  habit  of  con- 
sidering as  Bights,  before  they  are  violated  ;  other  Bights  we 
seldom  or  never  think  of  as  rights,  unless  they  are  violated ; 
and  even  then  our  attention  is  fixed  more  upon  the  violation 
than  upon  the  Bight.  A  landlord  thinks  of  his  rent  as  some- 
thing that  he  has  a  right  to  receive,  before  payment  is  refused, 
for  in  the  ordinary  case  payment  is  not  refrused ;  but  he  do«s 
not  in  the  same  way  think  of  his  ownership  as  a  right  of  ex- 
clusive possession,  until  some  one  trespasses  on  his  land.  One 
does  not  think  of  an  abstract  right  to  the  preservation  of  one's 
good  name :  and  even  when  that  right  is  violated  by  slander  or 
libel,  one's  attention  is  given  rather  to  the  particular  words  in 
which  one's  right  is  assailed,  than  to  the  right  itself.  This  dis- 
tinction runs  through  the  whole  law,  and  may  be  thus  stated 
in  general  terms  : — Bights  to  services  or  acts  are  always  and 
naturally  presented  to  our  minds  under  the  aspect  of  Bight  or 
Duty ;  we  think  of  the  services  as  something  to  which  we  are 
entitled,  that  is,  to  which  we  have  a  Bight,  or  as  something 
that  some  one  is  bound  to  do  for  us,  that  is,  has  a  duty  to  per- 
form to  us.  The  violation  of  such  rights  is  exceptional ;  usually 
the  Duty  is  performed,  and  thereupon  the  Bight  is  extinguished. 
But  Bights  to  Forbearances — ^to  the  absence  of  acts,  do  not  call 
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for  Dotice  until  they  are  violated.     They  are  not  rights  against 
specified  persons,  but  against  all  men  generally,  and,  as  Rights, 
unlike  the  other  class,  they  are  not  extinguished  by  perform- 
ance.   Rights  to  positive  services  are  rights  in  personam ;  Rights 
to  forbearances  are,  almost  invariably,  rights  in  rem.     When, 
therefore,  Blackstone  divides  Law  into   Rights  and  Wrongs, 
he  in  reaUty  divides  Law  into  Rights  in  personam^  and  Rights 
in  rem.    By  Bights  he  does  not  mean  all  rights,  he  means  only 
Rights  in  personam ;  by  wrongs  he  means  a  violation,  not  of 
all  Rights,  but  only  of  Rights  in  rem.     He  is  inconsistent  in  one 
pointy  for  under  the  head  of  Rights  he  includes  one  class  of 
rights  in  rem^  namely  Personal,  or,  what  he  calls  Natural  Righta 
But  when  he  comes  to  deal  with  wrongs  he  repeats  himself  by 
indnding  the  same  topic  under  the  category  of  violations  of 
rights  in  rem.     In  point  of  fact,  however,  Blackstone's  classifi- 
cation is  threefold — (1)  Titles  to  Property ;  (2)  Rights  in  per- 
sonam; and  (3)  Violations  of  Rights  in  rem  or  Wrongs. 

Consistency  and  symmetry  of  arrangement  imperatively  de- 
mand that  Delicts  should  be  distributed  in  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  in  the  present  work.  Two  reasons  of  convenience — 
one  general,  the  other  special  to  Roman  law,  may  be  noticed  as 
leading  to  the  same  result.  By  separating  wrongs  to  the  per- 
son from  wrongs  to  property,  between  which  there  is  no  real  con- 
nection, we  are  enabled  to  put  in  the  foreground,  in  its  proper 
place,  the  class  of  rights  to  the  person.  Even  supposing  wrongs 
to  property  were  to  be  retained  as  a  class  under  that  designa- 
tion, it  would  be  necessary  to  sever  them  from  wrongs  to  the 
person.  Again,  in  Roman  law,  there  is  a  special  difficulty  in 
treating  wrongs  to  property  from  the  point  of  view  of  Delicts. 
A  delict  was  a  wrong  in  respect  of  moveable  property.  Wrongs 
in  respect  of  immoveable  property  were  set  right  by  Interdicts. 
From  the  Roman  point  of  view  there  is  an  awkwardness  in 
associating  Interdicts  with  actions  ex  delicto,  and  including  them 
under  a  common  category,  for  which  the  vocabulary  of  the 
jurists  provided  no  special  or  distinctive  nama 

We  have  now  to  consider  the  classification  of  Rights  in 
personam. 

Rights  in  personam  are  divided  not  according  to  their  objects, 
but  in  respect  of  their  origin.  Most  Positive  Duties  are  imposed 
on  individuals  only  with  their  consent ;  in  other  words,  by  C!on- 
tract  In  a  very  few  cases,  duties  are  imposed  on  persons  without 
their  express  consent,  but  under  circumstances  where,  although 
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their  consent  may  not  be  presumed,  it  ought  in  fairness  to  be 
given.  These  cases  are  known  under  the  name  of  Quasi-Con- 
TRAOT.  In  other  cases,  Duties  are  imposed  upon  persons  with- 
out regard  to  their  consent,  as  in  the  case  of  Patron  and  Freed- 
man,  Parent  and  Child,  and  Tutela.  For  these  cases  I  have 
ventured  to  employ  the  term  "  Status,"  —  a  word  that  in 
jurisprudence  has  been  much  given  to  wandering  at  large,  and 
may  now,  without  impropriety,  be  assigned  to  a  useful  and 
unoccupied  position.^  Reasons  have  already  been  given  in 
favour  of  the  removal  of  Tutela  from  the  same  class  as  slaveiy 
and  potentas. 

In  all  the  groups  that  are  included  in  the  present  work 
under  the  foregoing  divisions,  it  may  be  said  that  each  species 
either  consists  wholly  of  one  kind  of  Rights  (in  rem  or  in  per- 
sanam),  or  consists  of  one  kind  of  Rights  in  so  predominant  a 
degree  that  no  difficulty  arises.     But  a  very  extensive  and 
complex  topic  remains  outside  both  categories.    If  mere  logical 
distinctions  were  to  be  pedantically  adhered  to,  the  subject  of 
Inheritance  would  be  taken  under  Rights  in  rem.     The  right 
of  an  Heir  in  the  Roman  Law  was  a  Right  in  rem,  and  both 
theoretically  and  practically  was  dealt  with  as  a  kind  of  pro- 
perty.    But  Inheritance  has  a  peculiarly  complex  and  distinc- 
tive character.     It  includes  Rights  both  in  rem  a,nd  in  personam; 
and  not  merely  Rights,  but  Duties  or  liabilities.     While,  there- 
fore, it  must  be  taken  as  a  distinct  group  if  placed  under  the 
head  of  Rights  in  rem,  there  is  an  inconvenience  in  taking  it 
up  before  the  consideration  of  Rights  in  personam.     The  simple 
ought  to  go  before  the  complex,  and  the  separate  groups  of 
rights  should  be  discussed  before  entering  on  so  complicated 
a  form  of  succession  as  Inheritance.    Lega^cy,  as  a  mode  of 
acquiring  individual  rights,  ought  in  strictness  to  appear  in 
Book  I.  and  Book  II.  as  an  Investitive  Fact.     But  Legacy 
cannot  be  discussed  except  after  Wills ;   and  in  the  Roman 
Law,  the  proper  place  for  Wills  is  among  the  Investitive  Facts 
of  Inheritance.     Legacy  must  unavoidably  be  taken  after  In- 
heritance. 

The  distribution  of  the  large  groups  of  law  on  some  con- 
sistent principle  is  essential ;  but  there  remains  a  question  of 


^  Lord  Stair,  a  celebrated  writer  on  Scotch  Law,  made  a  dmilar  daas  under  the 
title  of  ''  Obediential  GbligationB." 
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even  higher  importance,  a  consideration  of  the  best  means  of  , 

arranging  the  innumerable  details  of  the  groups  into  which  law 

is  divided.    It  is  here  that  Gains  is  defective ;  the  Digest  of 

Justinian  most  of  all.   In  that  voluminous  work  the  arrangement 

of  texts  under  the  Titles  resembles  nothing  so  much  as  a  heap 

of  ill-shaped  stones  thrown  out  of  a  waggon.    Nor  can  Gcdus 

be  improved  by  filling  in  the  voids  that  he  has  left ;  the  piling 

of  notes  upon  the  text  makes  confusion  worse  confounded.    As 

a  text  book,  the  work  of  Gains  (and  the  same  may  be  said  of 

Justinian's  Institutes)  labours  under  two  great  disadvantages. 

It  gives  much  that  is  of  little  use  to  a  student  of  law  even 

irom  a  historical  point  of  view ;  and  it  is  extremely  brief  on 

those  topics  where  the  Roman  law  is  of  most  value  to  a  student 

of  modem  juiispmdenca     Accordingly  the  present  work  is 

based  on  the  Digest,  and  it  becomes  necessary  to  seek  some 

principle  of  arrangement  in  grouping  the  multifarious  details 

with  which  the  Digest  furnishes  us. 

In  pursuing  the  plan  adopted  in  the  present  work,  the 
author  has  taken  a  hint  from  a  well-known  work  on  logic. 
Professor  Bain  (Logic  of  Induction,  p.  248),  in  pointing  out  the 
defects  of  writers  in  the  natural  sciences,  makes  the  following 
pertinent  observation: — ''In  chemistry,  no  less  than  in  the 
natural  history  sciences,  a  regular  and  uniform  plan  in  the 
deseripiive  arrangement  is  more  than  an  aid  to  memory ;  it  is, 
further,  an  instrument  of  investigation."  In  the  following 
exposition  two  rules  have  been  observed : — (1)  That  the  order 
of  exposition  should  be  uniform ;  that  in  whatever  manner  we 
arrange  the  details  of  one  group,  we  should  arrange  the  details 
of  all  other  groups  ;  and  (2)  that  the  details  under  each  group 
should  be  arranged  in  divisions  that  shall  be  exhaustive  and 
mutually  exclusive.  Uniformity  is  at  once  the  merit  and  the 
test  of  a  classification.  If  the  groups  are  selected  on  a  sound 
principle,  they  must  admit  of  uniform  exposition ;  if  they  admit 
of  uniform  exposition,  they  must  have  been  selected  on  a 
sound  principle. 

In  the  present  state  of  Comparative  Jurisprudence,  a  sound 
and  uniform  system  of  exposition  has  a  special  importance. 
Much  of  the  future  progress  of  the  scientific  study  of  law  must 
be  sought  in  a  comparison  between  the  laws  of  different 
countries.  The  presence  or  absence,  the  fulness  or  scantiness 
of  particular  topics  of  law,  gives  a  ready  measure  of  the 
difference  between  two  states  of  civilisation.     Thus, — ^to  take 
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the  division  of  Bights  in  rem  in  respect  of  other  human  beings, 
and  comparing  the  age  of  Gains  with  Justinian,  we  have  to 
remark  the  disappeamnce  of  three  forms  {Manua,  Mancipvum, 
and  Tutela  Mulierum).  Comparing,  again,  the  Institutes  of 
Justinian  with  English  law,  we  observe  that  other  two  (Slavery, 
Potestas)  also  disappear.  Take  again  Status.  The  relation  of 
patron  and  freedman  disappears  in  modern  law,  but  the  other 
branches  are  more  fully  represented  in  modern  than  in  Boman 
law.  The  meaning  of  this  change  appears  at  a  glance.  It  is, 
that  the  old  relation  of  ownership  has  given  way  to  one  of 
reciprocal  duties.  Again,  the  chief  contents  of  the  Law  of  In- 
heritance would  find  a  different  place  in  a  modem  code,  and  we 
should  thus  avoid  the  inelegance  of  treating  Legacy  as  an 
appendage  to  Universal  Succession :  but  it  would  not  be  pos- 
sible to  give  a  more  just  and  vivid  idea  of  the  character  of  In- 
heritance in  the  Boman  law,  than  by  assigning  to  it  a  dis- 
tinct and  peculiar  place. 

The  order  of  exposition  followed  is  expressed  by  the  several 
classes: — (I.)  Definition;  (IL)  Bights  and  Duties;  (III.) 
Investitive  Facts  ;  (IV.)  Divestittve  Facts;  (V.)  Trans- 
VESTITIVE  Facts  ;  (VI.)  Bemeddes.  The  nature  of  this  division 
will  be  easily  xmderstood  from  an  example,  say  the  potestas 
enjoyed  by  fathers  over  their  children. 

The  potestas  is  a  group  under  the  sub-class  of  Bights  in  rem. 
The  first  question  naturally  is,  what  is  the  meaning  of  iti 
The  answer  is  in  the  DEFINITION.  The  full  scientific  definition 
of  potestas  would  include  a  statement  not  merely  of  the  points 
on  which  it  differs  from  other  kinds  of  Bights  in  rem,  as  Slavery 
or  Manus ;  but  an  enumeration  of  the  Bights  of  the  father  over 
the  son,  and  the  Bights,  if  any,  of  the  son  against  the  father. 
But  advantage  may  be  taken  of  a  very  convenient  distinction 
adopted  by  Mr  Mill  in  his  Logic  (VoL  I.  p.  155)  to  define 
potestas  in  a  less  exhaustive  and  more  summary  manner.  In 
the  "definition,"  then,  of  a  group,  is  given  not  a  complete 
statement  of  the  essence  of  a  species,  but  only  as  much  as  is 
necessary  to  distinguish  it  from  other  groups  in  the  same  class, 
while  a  separate  division  is  assigned   to  the  enumeration  of 

Bights  and  Duties. 

When  the  nature  of  the  potestas  and  the  rights  and  liabilities 
of  the  father  are  understood,  the  next  question  is,  How  is  this 
group  of  Bights  and  Duties  created?  How  does  a  person 
acquu'e   over  another  the  rights    summed   up  in  the    word 
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''Potestas"f  The  answer  to  this  question  is  given  in  the  words 
used  by  Bentham,  "Investitive  Facts."  The  term  is  not 
quite  satisfactory.  We  may  speak  of  investing  a  man  with 
a  Sight,  but  not  so  well  of  investing  him  with  a  Duty.  But 
although  the  association  connected  with  the  word  implies  an 
acquisition  of  gain,  there  is  decided  convenience  in  using  the 
same  word,  whether  the  question  is  of  Bights  or  Duties,  or 
both. 

Corresponding  to  the  Investitive  Facts  are  the  facts  that 
extinguish  the  potestas.  By  what  means  may  a  person  be 
released  from  subjection  to  the  potestas  f  To  this  question  the 
answer  is,  the  DiVESTiTiVB  Facts.  . 

There  remains  a  third  class  of  facts,  at  once  Investitive  and 
Divestitive.  Of  this  nature  is  Adoption.  When  a  person 
transfers  the  rights  he  has  to  another,  the  transfer  divests  him 
of  the  potestas^  and  invests  that  other  with  it.  This  is  quite 
distinct  from  the  creation  or  extinction  of  the  potestas.  A 
new  descriptive  term  is  wanted,  and  after  the  analogy  of  the 
other  words,  "  Transvestitive  "  has  been  coined  for  the 
purpose. 

After  examining  the  Rights  and  Duties  expressed  by  the 
word  potestas^  and  the  circumstances  under  which  such  rights 
may  be  created,  extinguished,  or  transferred,  we  come  at  last 
to  a  consideration  of  the  Remedies  applicable  to  the  fore- 
going Rights  and  Facts.  By  Remedies  a  full  account  of  the 
Procedure  to  vindicate  rights  is  not  intended ;  but  only  a 
brief  statement  of  the  special  actions  applicable  to  the  several 
groups,  with  any  facts  peculiar  to  them. 

These  divisions,  while  manifestly  distinct,  are  also  exhaus- 
tive. Every  rule  of  law  relating  to  any  group  may  be 
introduced  under  one  of  the  divisions,  and  cannot  be  placed 
in  more  than  one.  Moreover,  the  divisions  correspond  with 
practical  wants.  A  father,  for  example,  or  a  tutor^  desires  to 
know  his  Rights  and  Duties.  The  information  is  at  once  open 
to  him,  and  he  need  not  trouble  himself  about  Investitive  or 
Divestitive  Facts  or  Remedies.  Another  person,  again,  wishes 
to  know  whether  he  is  a  tvtor,  or  how  he  may  avoid  the  office. 
He  must  look  to  the  Investitive  or  Divestitive  Facts,  and 
he  need  not  concern  himself  with  the  Rights  and  Duties  or 
Remedies.  The  Remedies  would  never  be  consulted  except 
when  a  dispute  arose  and  the  parties  contemplated  litigation. 
A  Code  drawn  up  on  this  arrangement  would  thus  be  adapted 
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to  the  wants  of  different  classes  of  persons.  Again,  this 
arrangement  fadlitates  comparison.  The  rights  of  a  master 
over  his  slaves  may  be  at  once  compared  with  the  rights  of 
a  father  over  his  children,  and  of  a  husband  over  his  wife  in 
manu;  and  these  again  with  the  reciprocal  obligations  of  parent 
and  child  in  the  absence  of  the  pote^taa^  and  of  husband  and  wife 
in  the  absence  of  manus.  In  like  manner  the  Investitive  Facts 
and  Divestitive  Facts  may  be  compared,  and  when  these^  are 
enumerated  in.  historical  order,  singular  light  is  often  thrown 
upon  the  character  of  Roman  institutions. 


BOOK  I. 


RIGHTS    IN   REM. 


BOOK   I. 


BIGHTS     IN     REM. 


jFirsst   IBibision. 

BIGHTS  IN  REM  IN  RESPECT  OF  ONE'S  OWN 

PERSON. 


Definition. 

TO  prevent  men  hnrting  one  another  is  naturally  a  paramount 
object  in  every  system  of  law.  It  is  vain  to  protect  pro- 
perty, if  life  and  limb  are  not  secure.  But  no  system  of  law 
attempts  to  provide  a  remedy  for  every  hurt  that  may  be  done 
to  body  or  mind.  The  harm  may  be  trifling,  and  therefore 
undeserving  of  attention ;  or  it  may  be  grievous,  but  beyond 
reacb  of  the  instruments  that  a  lawgiver  has  at  his  disposal. 
A  line  must  be  drawn.  The  law  specifies  the  instances  where 
it  reqxiires  all  men  to  abstain  from  doing  harm  or  giving  pain 
to  one  another.  In  other  words,  every  man  has  a  right,  within 
the  limits  jdxed  by  law,  to  jfersonal  immunity.  In  the  technical 
language  of  jurisprudence,  such  a  right  is  described  as  a  right 
in  Tern  in  respect  of  one's  person.  The  unlawful  causing  of 
pain  or  hurt  is  a  violation  of  such  a  right. 

Bnt  pain  or  hurt  may  be  caused  in  two  ways  ;  either  INTEN- 
TiONALiiY  or  through  NEGLIGENCE.  If  pain  or  hurt  were  caused 
intentionaUyy  the  wrong  done  was  technically  called  an  injuria. 
The  term  injuria  may  be  defined  with  almost  perfect  exactness 
as  a  wilful  violation  of  a  right  in  rem  that  one  has  in  respepf  ot 
one's  own  person.  (.  . 

K 
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For  harm  done  to  free  men  by  Negligence,  the  Roman  law,  at 
first,  provided  no  remedy.  By  the  XII  Tables  (T.  vm.  24,  p.  21), 
it  was  provided  that  a  person  accidentally  killing  another  should 
atone  for  the  deed  by  providing  a  ram  to  be  sacrificed  in  his 
place.  In  the  analogous  case,  however,  of  harm  done  to  pro- 
perty, the  XII  Tables  seem  to  have  provided  compensatiou 
in  cases  of  negligence,  and  even  of  accident ;  but  the  last  point 
must  be  considered  at  least  doubtful.  (T.  vm.  5,  10,  pp.  20,  21.) 
Later  on  the  Ua  Aquilia  (see  under  Ownership)  provided  an 
action  for  all  direct  damage  to  property,  whether  proceeding 
from  intention  or  negligence,  but  certainly  not  in  cases  of  acci- 
dent. This  statute  did  not  apply  to  the  case  of  harm  done  to 
a  free  man  {liierum  corpus  aeatimationem  non  recipiat)^  (D.  9, 
1,  3) ;  but  ultimately  the  Praetor  extended  the  application  of  the 
lea  Aquilia  to  the  case  of  harm  done  to  free  persons  by  negli- 
gence. (D.  9,  2,  5,  3.)  The  measure  of  damages  included 
charges  for  medical  attendance,  and  for  loss  of  work,  both  past 
and  future.     (D.  9,  1,  3.) 

A  free  boy  was  sent  to  a  shoemaker  to  learn  a  trade.  The  Bhoemaker,  In  a 
moment  of  irritation  caused  by  the  dulnees  of  his  pupil,  threw  a  last  at  him,  and 
destroyed  his  eye.  Could  the  father  of  the  boy  sue  the  shoemaker  for  the  damage  I 
The'  answer  given  in  the  Digest  weU  iUustrates  the  slow  growth  of  the  law  upon  the 
subject  of  personal  injuries.  Julian  said  that  clearly  no  injuria  had  been  committed, 
because  the  shoemaker  did  not  intend  to  gouge  the  boy's  eye,  but  to  teach  and  correct 
him.  He  had  a  doubt  whether  the  father  might  not  sue  on  the  contract  of  appren- 
ticeship, because  the  shoemaker  had  exceeded  the  fair  limits  of  caatigation.  But 
ITlpian  said  undoubtedly  an  action  would  lie  upon  the  Ux  Aquilict,  as  extended  by 
tlie  Preetor.    For,  said  he,  nimia  taevida  eulpae  adiignatur,   (D.  9,  2,  5,  3  ;  D.  9,  2, 6.) 

The  conception  of  negligence  as  a  ground  of  responsibility, 
will  be  discussed  more  conveniently  in  relation  to  the  viola- 
tion of  rights  to  property,  and,  at  this  stage,  attention  may 
be  confined  to  intentional  violations  of  rights  in  rem;  in 
other  words,  to  the  characteristics  and  limits  of  the  delict  of 
injwna,  • 

The  subject  may  be  considered  under  two  heads, — First,  an 
enumeration  of  the  several  rights  constituting  the  class  of 
rights  in  rem  in  respect  of  one's  person ;  and,  second,  the  cir- 
cumstances that  made  the  infliction  of  pain  or  harm  an  injuria^ 
or  violation  of  these  rights. 

First,  Enumeration  op  Rights  in  rem  to  One's  own  Person. 

I.  Harm  to  the  Body. — It  is  an  injuria  to  strike  a  man  with  your  fist, 
for  instance,  or-  with  a  whip,  much  more  to  scourge  him.  (J.  4,  4,  i ; 
G.  3,  220.) 
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The  protection  of  the  body  was  naturally  an  object  of  solici- 
tude in  the  earliest  period.  The  XII  Tables  contain  provi- 
sions on  this  subject,  the  terms  of  which  have  been  preserved 
to  ns.^  All  wilful  hurt  to  the  body  was  included  under  injuria; 
and  also  a  threat  of  personal  violence,  if  accompanied  with  an 
apparent  intention  of  immediately  executing  it.  (D.  47,  10, 
15, 1.) 

An  injury  inflicted  on  the  mind  by  drugs,  being  primarily  an 
injury  to  the  brain,  may  be  included  under  the  head  of  wrongs 
to  the  body.  Examples  are  love-philtres  or  potions.  (D.  47, 
10, 15,  pr.) 

2.  Personai,  Freedom. — To  imprison  a  man,  or  forcibly  keep 
him  as  a  slave,  knowing  him  to  be  free,  was  an  offence  dealt 
with  by  a  statute  (Lex  Fabia.  or  Fa  via)  in  existence  before 
Cicero.  (Pro  Rabirio,  3 ;  D.  48,  15,  6,  2.)  That  statute  imposed 
only  a  pecuniary  penalty,  and  it  fell  into  disuse  when  kidnap- 
ping freemen  was  made  a  crime.  (D.  48,  15,  7  ;  C.  9,  20,  7  ; 
C.  9,  20,  IH.) 

3.  Insults. — It  is  an  injuria  to  revile  a  man  in  public  {convicium  facere\ 

0-  4,  4,  I ;  G.  3,  220.) 

Cbnviaum'  was  the  offence  of  publicly  insulting  or  mobbing  a  particular  indi- 
ndoal  (D.  47,  10, 15,  11 ;  D.  47,  10,  15,  9),  or  assembUng  before  his  house  or  shop  to 
annoj  him.     (D.  47, 10, 15,  7.)    This  offence  was  created  by  the  Praetor.' 

In  some  cases  insnlts  to  the  dead  become  an  injuria  to  the 
living,  not  exactly  for  the  reason  assigned  by  Lord  Coke  in  a 
celebrated  case  (Wraynam's)  that  justice  lives  although  the 
person  be  ^ead,  but  because  in  popular  estimation  a  man's 
personal  dignity  might  be  wounded  by  insults  offered  to  his 
predecessors. 


An  heir  was  supposed  to  be  bound  to  uphold  the  good  name  of  the  person  whom  , 

he  BOficeeded,  and  an  insult  offered  to  the  corpse  of  the  deceased  was  looked  upon  as  | 

so  insult  to  him.     (D.  47,  10,  1,  4.) 

When  the  statue  of  a  man's  father,  placed  on  a  pedestal,  is  struck  with  stones,  an 
i^mria  is  done  to  the  man  himself.  (D.  47,  10,  27.)  If  the  statue  were  joined  to  a 
tomb,  so  as  to  become  an  immoveable,  the  offence  was  regarded  rather  as  sacrilege^ 
and  the  remedy  of  the  son  was  the  action  for  a  violated  tomb  {actio  sepuleri  vioUtti), 

^  Manufuative  si  oaf  regit  libero,  CCC,  [n\  servo  CL  poenam  iubito. 
Si  membnm  ruptU,  ni  cum  eo  paeitj  talio  esto.     (T.  viii.  2,  p.  20.) 

^  Omvieium  autem  dieUur,  vd  a  concitoHone,  vd  a  conventu,  hoc  est  a  coUaHone  voeum  : 
oim  tfum  in  unum  eomjU/ares  voces  confervuUiwr,  convicium  appdlatur,  quasi  eonvocium. 
(D.  47,  10,  15,  4.) 

'  Qui  adversus  hcnos  mores  convicium  eui  fecisse,  cujusve  opera  factum  esse  dicetur 
iwadversus  bonos  mores  convicium  fieret :  in  eum  judicium  dabo.     (D.  47,  10,  15,  2.) 
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4.  Slander,  Libel. — It  is  the  duty  of  every  one  to  abstain 
from  diminishing  the  reputation  or  good  name  of  another.^  The 
Prastor  says,  "  Let  nothing  be  done  to  defame  any  man.  If  any 
one  does  anything  against  the  foregoing,  I  will  take  np  each 
case  on  its  merits,  and  visit  it  accordingly."  This  statement, 
although  it  indicates  exactly  the  object  of  the  law,  is  too  wide, 
and  must  be  qualified  by  the  illustrations  here  subjoined.  A ' 
man's  reputation  may  be  assailed  by  acts,  or  by  words  written 
or  spoken. 

1*.  By  words. 

(1.)  To  insult  a  freeman  by  calling  him  a  slave  is  an  injtmti.     (G.  9,  85,  9.)     So 
likewise  to  call  one's  grandmother  a  slave  falsely.     (C.  9,  85,  10.) 
(2.)  To  call  a  man  an  informer  falsely,  is  an  injuria,    (G.  9,  85,  8.) 

« 

2^  By  writing. 

And  it  is  an  injuria  to  defame  a  man  in  prose  or  in  verse  whether  you 
write  the  libel,  draw  it  up,  or  publish  it,  or  wilfully  instigate  or  abet  those 
that  do.    (J.  4,  4,  I ;  G.  3,  220.) 

The  words  of  Justinian  are  taken  from  the  Lex  Cornelia 
(b.  0.  81),  which  proceeds  thus  :*  "  Even  if  he  published  it  in 
the  name  of  another,  or  anonymously,  an  action  on  the  subject 
shall  be  allowed ;  and  if  he  that  did  such  a  thing  is  condemned, 
it  is  ordained  that  he  shall  be  by  statute  incapable  of  taking 
any  part  in  the  making  of  a  will." 

Carmen  is  the  word  employed  in  the  XII  Tables,  which  sanctioned  the  punish- 
ftient  of  beating.  That  punishment  was  taken  away  by  the  Lex  Portia.  Oarnien, 
•ays  Paul  (Paul,  Sent.  5,  4,  16),  includes  not  only  inscriptions  {qngrammata)  and 
satirical  poetry  (aatirce),  but  every  form  of  writing.  PaaUerium  was  a  libel  composed 
to  be  sung  in  public.  (Paul,  Sent.  5,  4,  16.)  Insults  conveyed  in  pictures  were  also 
libels. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  was  no  injuria  without 
an  intention  to  destroy  another's  good  name.  Hence,  in  litiga- 
tion, each  party  might  lawfully  make  injurious  statements  of 
the  other ;  but  even  in  this  case  moderation  must  be  observed. 
(Paul,  Sent.  5,  4,  15.)  The  mere  circumstance,  however,  of  a 
libel  being  contained  in  a  document  sent  to  the  Emperor,  did 
not  protect  it  from  punishment.     (D.  47,  10,  15,  29.) 

^  Ait  FrcBtor :.  "  Ne  quid  irkfamandi  eomaa  JuU :  at  guts  advermu  ta  fecerit,  prmU 
quaqiu rea  eritf  aninuidvertam"    (D.  47,  10,  15,  25.) 

*  Etiamai  aUeriua  nomine  ediderit,  vd,  aine  nomitiey  uU  de  ea  re  agere  lieerel,  et,  si 
eimdemnatua  ait  qui  id  fecit,  inteatabUia  ex  lege  eaaejuhetur,     (D.  47,  10,  5,  9.) 

*'  JnteatahUia "  bere  means  that  the  convicted  person  could  neither  make,  nor  be 
witness  to,  &wilL     (D.  28,  1,  18,  1.) 
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The  truth  of  an  alleged  libel  was  a-  good  defence.  To  con- 
stitute a  libel  the  statements  must  be  not  merely  defamatory 
but  felse.    (D.  47, 10,  18,  4 ;  G  9,  35, 10.) 

3*.  By  acta 

(i.)  And  it  is  an  injuria  to  take  possession  of  a  man^s  goods  as  if  for 
debt  [and  to  put  them  up  for  sale]  when  you  know  he  owes  you  nothing. 
I  J.  4i  4,  I ;  G.  3,  220.) 

(2.)  Akin  to  this  Is  the  offence  of  demanding  as  a  debt  what  is  not  dae,  in  order 
to  bjnre  another's  cvedit.     <D.  47,  10,  15,  38.) 

(3.)  It  was  nsnal  to  sue  a  debtor  before  proceeding  agunst  his  sureties,  and  who- 
ever, therefore,  passed  over  a  8ol;v-ent  debtor  as  if  he  were  insolvent,  and  proceeded 
against  the  snreties  to  damage  his  credit,  committed  an  tn/urta.     (D.  47,  10,  19.) 

(4.)  A  creditor  is  bound  to  accept  a  solvent  surety  ;  and  if  he  refuses  one  who  is 
able  to  answer  for  the  debt,  with  the  object  of  defaming  him,  he  commits  an  VRJuria. 
(D.  2,  8,  6,  1). 

(5.)  To  apprehend  a  person  as  a  fugitive  slave,  or  to  bring  an  action  to  claim  a 
person  as  a  slave,  knowing  him  to  be  free,  is  an  injuria,  (D.  47,  10,  12  ;  D.  47, 
10,  22.) 

(6.)  He  that  flees  for  refuge  to  the  statues  or  images  of  the  emperors,  to  make 
it  appear  falsely  that  another  has  unlawfuUy  imprisoned  him,  commits  an  t^^'uruL 
(D.  47, 10.) 

5.  To  enter  a  man's  house  against  his  will,  even  to  serve  a 
summons^  was  regarded  as  an  invasion  of  his  piivacy*  (D.  47, 
10,23;  D.  47,  10,  15,  5.) 

The  lex  Cornelia  (b.C.  8i),  too,  speaks  of  injuriae^  and  has  brought  in  a 
special  actio  injuriarum.  This  action  lies  when  a  man  alleges  that  he  has 
been  beaten  or  scourged,  or  that  his  house  has  been  entered  by  force.  And 
by  ** house"  in  this  case  is  understood  his  own  house  in  which  he  dwells,  or 
a  hired  house,  or  one  in  which  he  lives  rent-free  or  as  a  g^est.     (J.  4,  4,  8.) 

In  one  sense  this  offence  can  hardly  be  considered  as  directed 
against  the  person  of  the  occupier,  but  it  was  against  his 
dignity ;  for  the  majesty  of  a  Roman  citizen  was  supposed  to 
extend  beyond  his  strict  personality  to  his  immediate  belong- 
ings, and  even  to  his  clothes.  (D.  47,  10,  9,  pr.)  JDirectarUy 
who  sneak  into  a  house  to  steal,  were  guilty  of  a  criming 
offence.     (Paul,  Sent.  5,  4,  8.) 

6.  Attempts  directed  against  the  chastity  of  boys  and  women 
constitute  injuriae. 

And  it  is  an  injuria,  to  keep  following  about  a  respectable  woman,  or  a 
youth  still  wearing  the  praetexta,  or  a  young  girl,  or  to  attempt  any  one's 
chastity.  And  clearly  there  are  many  other  forms  of  injuria.  (J.  4,  4,  i  ; 
G.  3,  22a) 

Tliii  offeno^  oonsisted  in  persistently  following  them  about,  as  such  constant  pur- 
nit  was  in  its&f  a  reflection  on  their  character.    (D.  47,  10,  15,  22.) 
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The  praetexta  was  worn  till  the  age  of  puberty. 

The  use  of  obscene  language  is  an  ir^ria,  although  not  suocessf ullj  accomplishing 
the  immoral  intention.     (D.  47,  10,  15,  21.) 

To  accost  (appeUare)  and  address  a  respectable  woman  in  the  dress  of  a  matron 
was  an  injwria  if  the  object  were  to  conquer  her  chastity.  But  a  respectable  woman, 
if  dressed  as  a  slave  or  as  a  prostitate,  had  no  remedy  if  she  were  so  accosted.  (D.  47, 
10,  16,  15.) 

7.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  one  to  abstain  from  vexatiously 
setting  in  motion  against  another  the  machinery  of  the  law. 
(D.  47,  10,  13,  3.) 

8.  Another  case  is  this : — If  at  a  spot  where  men  commonly  pass  any- 
thing is  kept  so  placed  or  hung  that  it  might,  if  it  fell,  do  harm  to  some  one. 
For  this  there  is  a  fixed  penalty  of  ten  aurei,    (J.  4,  5,  i.) 

In  this  case  the  penalty  is  exacted  although  no  one  is  hurt 
(D.  9,  3,  6,  11) ;  it  was  a  measure  of  police  for  the  safety  of 
the  streets.     (D.  9,  3,  1.) 

This  injury  is  called  a  quasi  delict  {quasi  ex  maleficio).  This 
means  nothing,  however,  except  that  it  is  a  late  addition  to 
the  roll  of  delicts,  made  not  by  any  statute,  but  by  the  judicial 
authority  of  the  Praetor. 

Second,  What  Circumstances  made  the  Infliction  of  Pain 
OR  Hurt  an  injuria  f 

In  its  general  sense,  injuria  means  an  unlawful  act  {quod  non  jure  Jit). 
In  a  special  sense,  it  is  use4  to  mean  sometimes  an  affront  (contumelia^ 
from  contemno,  in  Greek  v^pig);  sometimes  a  wrong  (cu/pa,  in  Greek 
ahixrifj^a) — and  this  is  the  sense  of  damnum  injuria  in  the  lex  Aqmlia; 
and  sometimes  unfairness  or  injustice  (in  Greek  adtxta)f  for  when  a  deci- 
sion is  wrongfully  given  (non  jure)  against  a  man  by.  the  Praetor  or  judex, 
that  man  is  said  to  suffer  an  injuria.    (J.  4,  4,  pr.) 

Of  the  four  meanings  here  given  to  injurioy  only  one  is  applic- 
able to  the  present  case.  Generally,  it  maybe  said  that  an 
injury  is  the  intentional  and  illegal  infliction  of  pain  or  hurt 
To  constitute  a  violation  of  a  freeman's  rights  to  his  own 
person,  three  elements  chiefly  must  concur. 

1.  The  violation  must  be  intentional ;  mere  negligence  does 
not  give  rise  to  injuria.  It  is  not,  however,  necessary  that 
the  wrong-doer  should  know  whom  he  hurts,  provided  he  has  a 
general  intention  to  hurt  some  one.     (D.  47, 10,  3,  2.) 

A  strikes  B  in  joke  or  in  a  sparring-match.  As  A  has  no  intention  to  injure  B,  A 
does  not  commit  any  injuria.     (D.  47,  10,  8,  3.) 

An  astrologer  or  soothsayer,  a  sincere  believer  in  his  art,  says  a  man  is  a  thief  who 
is  not ;  he  has  uttered  a  slander,  hut  he  has  not  committed  any  injwna^  for  he  ia  him* 
•elf  in  error,     p.  47,  10, 15,  13. 
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A  ■trikes  B,  belieying  him  to  be  his  slave,  and  therefore  oonsidering  himself  as 
exereising  his  just  right.  A  does  not  conmiit  any  i/r^wriOf  although  it  should  torn  out 
that  m  roality  B  is  free.     (D.  47,  1 0,  8,  4.) 

A  msn  intending  to  hit  his  slave,  misses  his  aim,  and  acddentally  hits  a  freeman 
standing  by ;  there  is  no  injuria.     (D.  47,  10,  4.) 

8.  The  act  must  be  illegal.  Every  infliction  of  pain  is  not  an 
injury,  but  only  sucb  as  the  law  forbids.  Pains  inflicted  by  the 
law  itself  were  not  an  infraction  of  the  righte  of  personality. 
(D.  47, 10,  13,  1.)  Hence  a  magistrate  could  not  be  compelled 
to  give  compensation  for  such  losses  as  he  caused  in  the  course 
of  administering  justice,  provided  he  did  not  intentionally  abuse 
his  authority.  (D.  47,  10,  33.)  Teachers  also,  and  others  set 
oyer  the  young,  were  permitted  to  chastise  those  committed 
to  their  care,  provided  they  did  not  employ  undue  severity. 
(D.  9,  2,  6.)  The  powers  of  masters  over  slaves,  fathers  over 
children,  husbands  over  wives,  in  this  respect,  will  be  ex- 
amined more  fully  hereafter. 

But  the  most  usual  case  in  which  violence  was  permitted 
was  in  self-defence.  An  attack  upon  me  releases  me  from  the 
duty  of  respecting  the  person  that  assaults  me.  It  is  a  general 
principle  of  law  to  permit  men  to  repel  force  by  force,  or  to  use 
force  in  defence  of  a  right.  (D.  1, 1,  3  ;  D.  9,  2,  4,pr.;  D.  4,  2, 12, 
1.)  Within  what  limits,  on  what  occasions,  is  it  lawful  in  self- 
defence  to  hurt,  or  even  to  kill  another?  The  first  broad  dis- 
tinction is  between  a  wrong  already  completed,  and  one  in 
process  of  consummation  or  immediately  impending.  When  the 
wrong  is  consummated,  when  the  mischief  is  done,  it  is  never 
lawful  to  resort  to  force ;  the  peaceful  remedy  of  an  action  or 
criminal  accusation  can  alone  be  employed.  But  if  the  invasion 
of  my  right  or  the  attack  on  my  person  is  not  completed,  as  a 
general  rule  force  may  be  used  in  defence.  (D.  43,  16,  3,  7 ; 
D.  43, 16,  3,  9.) 

A  shopkeeper  placed  a  lamp  in  a  lane  by  nig^ht,  and  a  passer-by  stole  it ;  the  shop- 
keeper panned  and  caught  the  thief.  The  thief  thereupon  began  to  strike  the  shop* 
keeper,  to  make  him  let  go,  and  the  shopkeeper  in  the  fight  scratched  out  his  eya 
"Hie  shopkeeper  was  in  this  instance  justified,  but  he  would  not,  if  the  thief  had  not 
begun  the  fight,  nor  if  he  had  scratched  out  the  thief  s  eye  merely  from  irritation  at 
the  theft    (D.  9,  2,  52,  1.) 

A  second  point  is  whether  force  could  be  used  in  defence  of 
property  as  well  as  of  personal  safety.  As  regards  personal 
safety,  any  amount  of  force  was  justifiable,  if  it  was  reasonably 
necessary.     A  man  put  in  fear  of  his  life,  could  with  impunity 
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kill  his  assailant ;  but  if  he  could  have  caught  the  man,  and 
there  was  no  necessity  for  killing  him,  he  was  not  justified. 
(D,  9,  2,  5,  pr. ;  C.  9,  16,  2  ;  C.  9, 16,  3,)  In  defence  of  property 
less  latitude  was  given. 

To  kill  wrongfully  {injuria)  is  to  kill  when  you  have  no  right  to.  There- 
fore he  that  kills  a  robber  does  not  come  under  the  lex,  AqtUUa^  especially  if 
there  was  no  other  way  in  which  he  could  escape  the  danger.    Q.  4,  3i  2.) 

According  to  the  law  of  the  XII  Tables,  it  was  lawftil  to  kill 
the  nocturnal  thief,  but  not  a  thief  during  the  day,  unless  he 
was  provided  with  deadly  weapons.  The  Aquilian  law  is 
understood  to  have  imposed  a  restriction  on  this  somewhat 
dangerous  power,  by  admitting  the  justification  only  when  the 
sufferer  had  called  lustily  for  help.  (D.  9,  2,  4,  1.)  In  later 
times,  the  latitude  given  by  the  XII  Tables  seems  to  have 
been  taken  away.  Ulpian  says  (D.  48,  8,  9)  that  even  in  the 
case  of  the  nocturnal  thief,  killing  him  is  to  be  justified  only  if 
the  owner  of  the  property  could  not  have  spared  his  life  with- 
out peril  to  himself  Thus,  in  effect,  the  extreme  step  of 
killing  an  intending  thief  was  allowed  only  when  the  life  of 
the  person  assailed  was  in  peril,  as  well  as  his  property.  Any 
minor  degree  of  force  W6ts,  however,  justifiable,  if  necessary  for 
the  defence  of  one'8  property. 

3.  The  injury  must  be  inflicted  without  the  consent  of  the 
person  that  suffers  the  injury.*  But  when  one  wrong  affects 
two  persons,  one  of  whom  alone  consents,  such  consent  does 
not  take  away  the  remedy  of  the  other. 

Thus  a  slave  may  willingly  be  led  to  risk  his  money  at  games 
of  chance,  but  his  master  may  still  suffer  an  injury,  and  have 
an  action  against  the  person  who  through  the  slave  has  injured 
him.     (D.  47,  10,  26.) 

Perhaps  the  same  idea  led  to  the  rule,  that  if  a  person  suffer- 
ing an  injury  showed  at  the  time  no  indignation,  he  was 
considered  to  forgive  the  wrongdoer,  and  to  forego  all  rights 
to  damages  or  penalties  for  the  wrong. 

The  right  to  sue  is  lost  if  you  pretend  not  to  be  hurt.  And  therefore  if 
you  overlooked  an  injuria— ^^x,  is,  at  the  moment  you  suffered  it  gave  it  no 
further  heed — you  cannot  afterwards  change  your  mind,  and  revive  the 
injuria  you  have  once  let  rest.    (J.  4,  4,  12.) 


^  iVu/Za  tn/iiria  ef(  q\Mt  in  volentemjiat,     <D.  47,  10,  1,  5.) 
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Investitive    Facts. 

From  the  nature  of  the  case,  rights  in  rem  to  one's  person  are 
not  created  by  any  special  investitive  facts,  nor  can  they  be  ex- 
tinguished by  any  divestitive  facts.  The  duties  corresponding 
to  the  rights  are  nearly  universal ;  they  are  duties  owing  by  all 
men  to  all  men.  The  rights  are  indelible,  and  they  belong  to 
one  simply  as  a  member  of  civil  society. 

Broadly,  but  not  quite  accurately,  it  may  be  said  that  rights 
in  rem  belong  to  every  man  against  every  man.  The  exceptions 
tall  into  three  classes — (1)  Persons  that  have  not  rights  in  rem; 
(2)  Persons  that  are  exempt  from  the  corresponding  duties; 
and  (3)  Substituted  or  vicarious  responsibility. 

I.  Persons  that  have  not  rights  in  rem  in  respect  of  their  own 
personality. 

Slaves  were  incapable  of  suffering  an  injuria.  Persons  sub- 
ject to  manue^  patria  potestas,  mancipium  could  suffer  injuria^ 
but,  as  a  rule,  only  the  persons  in  whose  power  they  were 
could  sue  for  the  wrong  done.  (See  under  Slavery,  Potestas, 
etc.) 

U.  Persons  against  whom  rights  in  rem  are  not  available. 

The  only  persons  that  were  not  punishable  for  their  wrongful 
acts  were  those  presumed  to  be  incapable  of  having  a  wrongful 
intention.  Inasmuch  as  intention  is  of  the  essence  of  injuria^ 
it  follows  that  those  who  are  destitute  of  understanding,  and 
are  unable  to  comprehend  the  consequences  of  their  acts,  should 
be  exempt  from  the  penalties  of  the  offence.  Hence  madmen 
(furiosi)  and  children  under  seven  years  of  age  (inifanticB  proximi) 
were  considered  incapable  of  committing  an  injuria.^  (D.  50, 
17,lll,pr.) 

III.  Persons  that  axe  liable  for  wrongs  done  by  others, — 
vicarious  responsibility. 

I.  If  you  have  a  lodging,  whether  your  own,  or  hired,  or  occupied  rent- 
free,  and  from  that  lodging  anything  is  thrown  down  or  poured  out  so  as  to 
harm  some  one,  then  you  incur  an  obligatio  quasi  ex  maleficioj — quasi  ex 
mcdeficiOy  and  not  ex  maUficiOy  for  often  the  fault  is  another's,  either  a  slave's 
or  a  child's.    (J.  4,  5,  i.) 

If  2,  JUiusfamilias  lives  apart  from  his  father,  and  if  from  his  lodging 
an)ihing  is  thrown  down  or  poured  out,  or  if  he  has  anything  so  set  or  hung 
that  its  fall  would  be  dangerous,  in  this  case  Julian  was  of  opinion  that 

^  Oum  entm  injuria  ex  affectu  faciefUit  eofuitttU.      (D.  47, 10,  3,  1.) 
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against  the  father  there  is  no  action,  but  only  against  ^^  fiUusfamilias 
himself— just  as  in  the  case  of  2,  filiusfamilias  that  when  judge  has  given  an 
unlawful  judgment  {qui  litem  suam  fecerit).     (J.  4,  5,  2.) 

In  like  manner,  when  a  slave  inhabited  a  house  separate  from 
his  master,  and  anything  was  thrown  down  or  poured  out,  to 
the  damage  of  passers-by,  but  not  by  him,  the  master  was  not 
responsible.  The  slave,  if  he  were  blameworthy,  might,  how- 
ever, be  punished.     (D.  9,  3,  1,  8.) 

2.  Not  only  the  doer  of  the  wrong  (injuria)  is  liable  to  an  actio  injuri- 
arum^  but  he  too  whose  malicious  deeds  or  schemes  have  led  to  its  being 
done ;  not  only  he  that  strikes  a  man  on  the  face  with  his  fist,  but  he  that 
caused  him  to  b^  so  struck.    (J.  4,  4,  1 1.) 

The  principal  is  responsible  for  the  wrongs  done  by  the 
agent  whom  he  has  engaged  (mandatum)  or  hired  (conductio)  for 
the  purpose.  (D.  47,  10,  11,  3  ;  D.  47,  10,  11,  4.)  So  a  person 
that  has  induced  another  to  do  a  wrong,  which,  but  for  such 
persuasion,  he  would  not  have  done,  is  responsible.  (D.  47,  10, 
11,  6.)  But  the  person  acting  in  consequence  of  such  persuasioc 
or  bargain  is  also  responsible.     (C.  9,  21,  5.) 

3.  The  responsibility  of  masters  for  slaves,  fathers  for  chil- 
dren, etc.,  will  be  discussed  under  these  respective  heads. 
Slavery,  Potestasy  etc. 

Remedies. 

A.  Negligence — The  remedy  is  a  utilis  actio  Legis  AquUiae, 
(D.  9,  2,  13,  pr. ;  D.  17,  2,  52,  16.)  An  account  of  this  statute 
will  be  found  under  the  topic  of  Ownership. 

B.  Intentional  Harm — Actio  Injuriarum. 

1.  The  measure  of  compensation  in  simple  injury  (i.e.,  nan 
atrox). 

(1.)  According  to  the  law  of  the  XII  Tables. 

The  penalty  for  injuria  was  fixed  by  the  XII  Tables  as  follows  : — For  a 
limb  disabled,  to  suffer  the  same  in  turn  {talio) ;  for  a  bone  broken  or  crushed, 
in  the  case  of  a  freeman,  300  asses,  in  the  case  of  a  slave,  1 50  asses  ;  in  all 
other  cases,  25  asses.  And  in  the  great  poverty  of  those  times  these  money 
penalties  seemed  perfectly  adequate.    (G.  3, 223,  and  more  shortly  J.  4, 4, 7.) 

At  the  time  of  the  XII  Tables,  talio  seems  to  have  been  used  as  a  means  of 
compelling  the  wrongdoer  to  offer  compensation  (m  memhrum  ruptitf  ni  cum  eo  pacii, 
talio  eito).  The  next  step  was  to  compel  the  plaintiff,  if  he  were  unreasonable  in  his 
demands,  to  submit  the  question  of  compensation  to  t^  judex, 

(2.)  Modification  of  the  penalty  by  the  Praetors. 
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But  the  rule  of  law  now  in  use  is  different,  for  the  Praetor  allows  the 
sufferer  to  claim  a  specific  sum ;  and  the  judge  condemns  the  wrongdoer  to 
pay  any  sum  not  exceeding  this,  to  be  fixed  at  his  discretion.  (J.  4,  4,  7  ; 
G.  3, 224.) 

• 

The  penalty  for  injuria  introduced  by  the  XII  Tables  has  fallen  into 
disuse.  That  introduced  by  the  Prsetors,  and  therefore  called  honoraria^  is 
in  daily  use  in  the  courts.  For  according  to  a  man's  rank  and  respectability 
the  estimate  of  the  harm  done  by  an  injuria  rises  or  falls.  And  the  same 
gradation  is  observed,  and  properly,  even  in  the  case  of  slaves ;  for  there  is 
one  estimate  in  the  case  of  a  slave  that  is  manager,  another  in  the  case  of  a 
slave  in  a  position  of  some  trust,  and  a  third  in  the  case  of  an  utterly  worth- 
less slave, — one,  for  instance,  that  works  in  chains.     (J.  4,  4,  7.) 

When  anything  has  been  thrown  down  or  poured  out  from  a  lodging,  the 
amount  for  which  the  actio  injuriarum  may  be  brought  is  fixed  at  twice  the 
damage  done.  For  killing  a  freeman  the  penalty  is  fixed  at  50  aurei.  But 
if  he  lives,  and  it  is  alleged  that  he  has  suffered  harm,  an  action  may  be 
brought  for  a  fair  sum  to  be  fixed  at  the  discretion  of  the  judge.  And  the 
judge  ought  to  reckon  the  doctor's  fees  and  the  other  outlay  required  for  the 
cure,  as  well  as  the  wages  of  labour  that  the  sufferer  has  lost  or  will  lose 
through  being  disabled.    (J.  4,  5,  i.) 

2.  Compensation  for  aggravated  injury  {atrox  injuria). 

(L)  When  is  an  injuxy  aggravated  ? 

An  injuria  is  held  to  be  aggravated  by  considerations — (i)  Of  the  nature 
of  the  act,  as  when  a  man  is  wounded,  or  scourged,  or  beaten  with  sticks  ;  or 
(2)  Of  the  place,  as  when  he  is  injured  in  the  theatre  or  in  the  forum  or  in 
sight  of  the  Praetor ;  or  (3)  "Of  the  person,  as  when  it  is  a  magistrate  that 
suffers  the  injuria^  or  when  senators  are  injured  by  a  person  of  low  degree, 
or  a  parent  by  his  children,  or  a  patron  by  his  freedmen.  For  an  injury 
to  a  senator,  a  parent,  or  a  patron,  is  held  to  differ  widely  from  an  injury 
done  to  a  stranger  or  to  a  person  of  low  degree.  (4)  Sometimes,  too,  the 
position  of  a  wound  aggravates  an  injuria^  when,  for  instance,  a  man  is 
struck  in  the  eye.  And  then  it  matters  little  whether  it  is  a  paterfamilias  or 
a  fiUusfamilias  that  is  injured,  for  in  both  cases  alike  the  injury  is  held  to 
be  a^pravated.    (J.  4,  4,  9 ;  G.  3,  225.) 

(2w)  CompenBation. 

An  aggravated  injuria  is  usually  assessed  by  the  Praetor.  And  when  once 
he  has  fixed  the  amount  in  which  the  defendant  is  to  give  security  to  appear, 
the  plaintiff  rates  the  damage  at  the  same  sum  in  \i\^  formula  ;  and  the  judge, 
although  he  can  award  a  less  sum,  yet  often  out  of  deference  to  the  Praetor 
does  not  venture  on  a  reduction.    (G.  3,  224.) 

(3.)  A  penoD  condemned  for  itnjfwna  Buffered  infamy,  aa  also  the  person  at  whose 
instigation  it  was  done.     (Paul,  Sent  5,  4,  20.) 

(4.)  In  cases  where  the  Ux  Comdia  applied,  involving  an  injury  to  reputation,  the 
defendant  was  allowed  to  take  an  oath  and  clear  the  plamtiff's  character,  thereby 
e»ea()iDg  ponishment.     (D.  47, 10,  5,  8.) 

(5.)  The  aeUo  ii^fwiarum,  heing  penal,  could  not  be  brought  against  the  heirs  of 
the  wrongdoer ;  and  also,  herein  differing  from  other  penal  actions,  it  could  not  be 
hroQgfat  by  the  heirs  of  the  snfferer«     (D.  47, 10,  13,  pr.) 
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(6.)  Prescription. 

When  the  remedy  was  given  by  the  edict  of  the  Pnstor,  no  action  could  be 
brought  after  one  year.  But  -when  it  was  given  by  the  lex  ComeUa,  it  oould  be 
brought  at  any  time ;  tmtil  at  a  subsequent  period,  liko  all  personal  actions,  it  was 
limited  to  thirty  years. 

(7.)  Concurrence  of  criminal  jurisdiction. 

Lastly,  it  must  be  observed  that  for  injttria  the  sufferer  may  elect  to  bring 
either  a  criminal  prosecution  or  a  civil  action.  If  he  elects  to  bring  a  civil 
action,  the  damages  are  assessed  as  has  been  said,  and  they  form  the  penalty 
imposed.  But  if  a  criminal  prosecution,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  judge  to  inflict 
on  the  accused  a  penalty  ixtra  ordinem.  Note,  however,  that  a  constitu- 
tion by  Zeno  brought  in  the  rule  that  viri  illusireSy  and  those  above  them, 
may  either  bring  or  defend  an  actio  injuriarum  (if  brought  criminally) 
through  their  procurators.  Such  is  its  tenor^  as  may  be  seen  more  cleaxly 
by  referring  to  it     (J.  4,  4,  10.) 

Yiri  iUuttres, — ^The  officials  under  the  Empiro  formed  a  hierarchy,  arranged  iu 
different  ranks,  the  highest  of  which  was  the  viri  iUiutres.  This  class  embraced  the 
Praetorian  Prefects,  the  Urban  Prefects,  the  Masters  of  the  Horse  (magi^tri  equitum) 
and  certain  others  of  the  highest  officials  in  the  imperial  household. 

As  to  criminal  prosecutions  for  injuricb,  see  Appendix  on  Criminal  Law. 
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RIGHTS  JJf   REM  TO   OTHER   HUMAN   BEINGS. 


L— SLAVERY. 


Definition. 
I. — ^Relation  of  Slave  to  his  Master 

Slavery  is  an  institution  of  the  Jus  Gentium,  by  which,  contrary  to  nature, 
a  man  becomes  the  property  of  a  master.     (J.  1,3,  2.) 

Freedom,  in  virtue  of  which  men  are  called  free,  is  the  natural  right 
{Jacult€Ls)  each  man  has  of  doing  what  he  pleases,  except  in  so  far  as  he  is 
hindered  by  force  or  law.    (J.  i,  3,  i.) 

According  to  this  definition,  a  master  is  the  own&r  of  his 
jBlava  But  an  examination  of  the  law  shows  that  although  the 
nearest  legal  relation  to  that  between  master  and  slave  is 
ownership,  yet  in  several  important  respects  the  position  of  a 
slave  was  not  quite  so  bad.  This  will  appear  from  a  considera- 
tion of  the  elements  of  property,  as  commonly  described, — the 
right  of  exclusive  use ;  the  right  of  destroying  ;  and  the  right 
of  alienating. 

1.  Every  master  had  a  right  to  the  use  of  his  slave,  to  all 
the  seryices  he  was  capable  of  rendering,  and  to  everything 
that  the  slave,  if  free,  would  have  acquired  for  himself. 
(G.  1,  52.)  Conversely,  the  slave  himself  had  no  right  of 
property.  It  will  be  seen  afterwards  how  far,  under  the  name 
of  peeuliumy  a  sort  of  customary  ownership  Vv-as  allowed  to 
slaves,  and  to  what  extent  it  was  recognised  by  law. 

2.  The  right  of  destroying. 

Slaves,  therefore,  are  in  the  power  of  their  masters  ;  and  this  by  the  J^us 
Gmiium.  For  among  all  peoples  alike,  as  may  be  observed,  masters  have 
over  slaves  the  power  of  life  and  death,  and  all  a  slave's  gains  are  the 
Blaster's  gains.    (J-.^  8,  i ;  G.  i;  52.) 
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Until  the  Empire,  no  legal  check  seems  to  have  been  placed 
on  this  terrible  power.  During  the  whole  period  of  the  Re- 
public, the  only  security  of  the  slave  was  the  conscience  of 
his  master  and  the  influence  of  general  opinion.  The  history 
of  the  Empire  from  Claudius  to  Constantine  is  marked  by  suc- 
cessive efforts  to  throw  around  the  slave  the  shield  of  law. 
According  to  Suetonius  (Life  of  Claudius,  C.  25),  the  Emperor 
Claudius  was  the  first  to  declare  the  killing  of  a  slave  by  his 
master  to  be  murder.  This  was  indisputably  the  law  under 
Antoninus  Pius.  Claudius  is  also  alleged  to  have  given  another 
lesson  of  humanity,  by  ordering  a  slave  to  become  free  who 
had  been  exposed  without  assistance  in  illness,  but  had  re- 
covered. The  lex  Petronia  (A.D.  61)  took  away  from  masters 
the  power  of  compelling  their  slaves  to  fight  with  wild  beasts, 
and  enacted  that  this  species  of  cruelty  should  be  adopted 
only  as  a  public  punishment  for  the  misconduct  of  the  slave. 
(D.  48,  8,  11,  2  ;  D.  18,  1,  42.)  The  sale  of  a  slave  for  such 
a  purpose  subjected  both  buyer  and  seller  to  punishment 
(D.  48,  8,  11,  1.)  Hadrian  (Spartianus  in  Hadrian,  0.  18)  abo- 
lished the  private  prisons  (ergastula)  in  which  masters  were 
accustomed  to  immure  their  slaves.  He  banished  a  woman  for 
five  years  who  had  been  guilty  of  great  ciTielty  towards  her 
female  slaves.  (Mos.  et  Rom.  Legum  Collat.  3,  3,  4.)  He  also 
made  castration  of  a  slave  as  well  as  of  a  freeman  a  capital, 
crime,  even  when  the  act  was  done  with  the  consent  of  the 
slave.  The  age  of  Antoninus  Pius  is  also  marked  by  a  distinct 
advance  in  humanity. 

But  now  no  subject  of  ours  is  allowed  to  treat  his  slaves  with  a  cruelty 
that  is  legally  groundless  and  excessive ;  for  by  a  constitution  of  the  late 
Emperor  Pius  Antoninus,  he  that  without  cause  kills  his  own  slave,  is  to  be 
punished  equally  with  him  that  kills  the  slave  of  another.  And  even  too 
great  severity  on  the  part  of  masters  is  checked  by  a  constitution  of  the  same 
Emperor.  For,  when  consulted  by  certain  provincial  governors  in  regard  to 
slaves  that  flee  for  refuge  to  some  sacred  building,  or  to  the  Emperor^s 
statues,  he  gave  command  that,  if  the  masters'  cruelty  seemed  beyond  endur- 
ance, they  should  be  forced  to  sell  the  slaves  on  favourable  terms,  and  have 
the  purchase-money  given  them : — a  righteous  decision ;  for  it  is  for  the 
public  good  that  no  man  abuse  his  property.  [For  we  ought  not  to  abuse 
our  rights  ;  and  on  this  very  principle  spendthrifts  are  interdicted  from  man- 
aging their  own  possessions.]  And  the  words  of  that  rescript  sent  out  to 
iElius  Marcianus  are  these  : — "  The  masters'  power  over  their  own  slaves 
ought  to  remain  unimpaired ;  nor  ought  any  man  to  lose  his  lawful  rights. 
But  it  is  the  masters'  interest  that  relief  ber  not  denied  to  the  victims  of 
cruelty  or  starvation,  or  of  unbearable  ill-usage  (tn/urta) :  for  they  implore  it 
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on  good  grounds.  Therefore  look  into  the  complaints  of  the  slaves  of  Julius 
Sabinus'  household  that  have  fled  for  refuge  to  the  Emperors'  statues ;  and  if 
you  find  that  they  have  been  too  harshly  treated,  or  subjected  to  shameful 
ill-usage,  order  them  to  be  sold,  with  this  reservation,  that  they  are  not  again 
to  fall  under  the  power  of  their  present  master.  And  let  Sabinus  know  that, 
if  he  evades  this  constitution  of  mine,  his  misconduct  shall  be  severely 
visited.**    (J.  i,  8,  2  ;  G.  i,  53.) 

Another  rescript  of  the  same  emperor  deserves  notice  ;  it  is 
addressed  to  one  Alfius  Julius  (Mos.  et  Bom.  Legum  Collat.  3, 3, 
5-6),  and  is  related  by  Ulpian.  It  provides  that,  if  a  master 
treat  his  slave  with  great  severity,  or  exact  oppressive  services, 
or  neglect  to  give  him  a  suflBciency  of  ♦food,  he  shall  be  com- 
pelled to  sell  the  slave.  Finally,  Constantino  attempted  to  mark 
off  the  narrow  line  that  separated  homicide  from  death  through 
flogging.  The  rule  is  clearly  stated  by  Paul  (Moa  et  Bom. 
Legum  Collat.  33,  2,  1).  If  the  slave  dies  from  a  flogging,  the 
master  is  not  guilty  of  homicide,  unless  he  intended  to  kill  the 
slave.  The  use  of  a  deadly  weapon  was  conclusive  evidence  of 
such  intention.     (C.  9,  41, 1 ;  C.  Th.  9,  12,  2.) 

3.  The  right  of  alienating  the  slave.  A  slave  could  be  sold, 
pledged,  bequeathed,  or  dealt  with  exactly  Kke  any  other  pro- 
perty. It  is  interesting,  however,  to  observe  that  regard  was  had, 
in  selling  lots  of  slaves,  to  the  claims  of  relationship.  Seneca  tells 
OS  that,  in  public  auctions,  brother  ought  not  to  be  separated 
from  brother.  (Seneca,  Controv,  9,  3.)  When  a  partition  of 
property  took  place,  Constantino  introduced  the  humane  prin- 
ciple of  keeping  together  children  and  parents,  brothers  and 
asters,  wives  and  husbanda  (C.  3,  38,  11 ;  C.  Th.  2,  25,  1.) 
The  same  principle  was  observed  in  the  partition  of  inherit* 
ances.  In  another  class  of  cases,  similar  deference  was  paid  to 
natural  feeling.  Thus,  if  a  family  of  slaves  were  sold,  consisting 
of  &ther,  mother,  and  children,  and  some  of  them  were  suffering 
from  disease,  such  as  gave  the  buyer  the  right  to  return  them, 
the  buyer  was  allowed  a  choice  of  keeping  all,  or  sending  all 
back,  but  he  was  not  allowed  to  break  up  the  family.  (D.  21, 
1,  35  ;  D.  21,  1,  39;  D.  32,  1,  41,  2.) 

4.  It  was  a  consequence  of  the  relation  between  master  and 
slave  that  neither  could. bring  against  the  other  any  civil  action, 
even  for  delicts. 

If  a  slave  wrongs  his  master,  no  action  arises.  For  between  a  master 
and  a  person  in  his  power  no  obligation  can  arise.  And  therefore,  also, 
if  the  slave  passes  under  another's  power,  or  is  set  free,  still  neither  against 
him  nor  against  his  new  master,  in  whose  power  he  now  is,  can  any  action 
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be  brought.  Whence  it  follows,  that  if  another  man's  slave  wrongs  you, 
and  afterwards  comes  to  be  under  your  power,  the  action  falls  through ; 
for  under  the  changed  circumstances  it  cannot  be  maintained.  And 
therefore,  even  though  he  passes  out  of  your  power,  you  cannot  bring  an 
action  ;  just  as  a  slave  that  has  been  wronged  by  his  master  cannot  bring 
an  action,  not  even  when  set  free  or  transferred  to  another,  against  his 
master.    G*  4,  8,  6.) 

IL — A  Slave  was  a  Person. 

Much,  and  somewhat  unprofitable,  discussion  has  taken  place 
as  to  whether  a  slave  was  a  person.  So  far  as  the  language  of  the 
Roman  law  is  any  authority,  there  can  be  but  one  answer  to  the 
question.    (D.  1,  6,  1,  pr.-l.)     Both  Gains  and  Justinian  include 
slaves  among  persons  {de  personis)^  and  that  is  conclusive  as  to 
the  Roman  use  of  the  word.     (J.  1,  8,  pr. ;  G.  1,  17 ;  1,  48-52.) 
But  apart  even  from  usage,  the  question  cannot  be  called  per- 
plexing.    If  we  throw  out  of  account  the  case  of  corporate 
bodies,  which  are  called  persons  in  a  figurative  sense,  there  can, 
in  law,  be  only  three  meanings  of  the  word  "  person."    A  person 
may  be  defined — (1)  as  simply  a  human  being;  or  (2)  as  a 
human  being  upon  whom  are  imposed  legal  duties ;  or  (3)  as  a 
human  being  who  enjoys  rights.     In  the  second  acceptation  of 
the  word,  a  slave  was  a  person  in  the  sphere  of  the  criminal 
law,  although  scarcely  so  in  the  civil  law.     In  the  third  mean- 
ing, as  has  been  pointed  out,  a  slave  had  a  right  to  protection 
from  harm,  and  so  was  a  person  even  within  the  sphere  of  the 
civil  law.     The  language  of  the  jurisconsults  requires   us  to 
enlarge  the  word  person  so  as  to  include  slaves ;  the  distinction 
they  drew  was,  a  slave  had  no  caput    (J.  1,  16,  4.)    They  meant 
that  he  had  not  freedom,  citizenship,  nor  any  family  rights  ;  all 
which  constitute  the   chief  heads  (caput)  of  status.     (Austin, 
Jurisp.  364,  740.) 

III. — Origin  of  Slavery. 

Slaves  {servt)  are  so  called,  because  victorious  generals  order  the 
prisoners  to  be  sold,  and  so  save  them  alive  {servare)  instead  of  killing 
them.  They  are  called  mancipia  also,  because  they  are  taken  from  the 
enemy  by  the  strong  hand  (manu),    (J.  i.  3.  3.) 

The  theory  expressed  by  the  Roman  jurists,  and  taken  from 
their  writings  into  the  Institutes,  assumes  a  historical  fact  as  an 
explanation  of  a  social  anomaly.  Capture  in  war  was  a  recog- 
nised mode  of  acquiring  slaves,  and  this  was  projected  into  the 
past  as  the  sole  and  exclusive  origin  of  the  inequality  of  slavery. 
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\Vhether  they  were  justified  in  doing  so  has  been  disputed 
(Maine's  Ancient  Law,  p.  163) ;  but  the  main  interest  attaching 
to  their  explanation  is  the  light  that  it  throws  upon  their  notion 
of  the  rights  of  belligerents.  In  modem  times,  the  principle 
has  been  accepted  by  all  civilised  nations,  that  the  employment 
offeree  against  an  enemy  is  no  further  justified  than  is  required 
by  his  resistance ;  but  in  ancient  times  the  state  of  war  seems 
to  have  been  regarded  as  destroying  all  moral  ties,  and  leaving 
the  vanquished  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the  conqueror.  If  the 
victor  might  without  blame  take  the  life  of  his  prisoner,  much 
more  might  he  take  his  liberty.  Slavery  was  thus  held  up  as 
a  mitigation  of  the  horrors  of  war. 

The  contrast  drawn  between  the  law  of  nature  and  the  law 
of  nations  is  nowhere  so  sharply  defined  as  in  regard  to  slavery. 
Iq  Greece,  the  distinction  between,  natiural  law  and  law  created 
by  men,  was  one  of  the  favourite  subjects  of  disputation  firom 
the  Sophists  to  Aristotle.  The  Stoics  took  up  the  law  ot 
nature  as  one  of  the  forms  of  expressing  their  moral  ideal. 
From  them  the  conception  found  its  way  into  Roman  law,  and 
thus  nipian^  assigns  to  natural  law  the  doctrine  of  the  equality 
of  all  men.  In  several  instances  the  jurists  undoubtedly  looked 
on  the  law  of  nations  as  containing  the  rules  that  nature  pre- 
scribes ;  but  in  the  present  case,  Florentine  opposes  the  dictate 
of  equality^  ascribed  to  natural  law,  to  the  universal  practice  of 
all  the  nations  with  which  the  Romans  had  come  in  contact. 

The  justification  of  slavery  that  satisfied  the  classical  jurists 
and  Justinian,  was  known  to  Aristotle,  without  obtaining  his 
approbation.  To  him  the  performance  of  the  manual  labour  of 
a  State  by  slaves  seemed  as  much  in  the  course  of  nature,  as 
the  use  of  hired  labour  and  the  separation  of  capital  and  labour 
appear  to  a  modem  economist.  He  acknowledged,  indeed,  that 
the  relation  of  master  and  slave  had  not  been  all  that  could  be 
de8ffed,and  that  no  one  had  been  able  to  hit  the  happy  medium 
in  treating  his  slaves  so  as  to  avoid  tyranny  while  yet  securing 
obedience ;  but  he  pointed  out  that  there  must  be  a  class  of 
persons  to  do  manual  labour,  whose  bodies  were  fit  for  the 
purpose,  and  whose  minds  were  fit  for  nothing  better ;  and  that 
it  was  no  less  an  advantage  to  themselves  than  to  their  masters 
that  they  s^iould  be  under  government.  Hence  a  typical 
fiumly  resolved  itself^  according  to  Aristotle's  views,  into  three 
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*  Quoci  mi  jus  naiufxde  aUind  omnes  Iiomiinei  ae^uaUs  iuiU*     (D.  50,  17»  32.) 
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elements — the  herile  or  working,  the  nuptial,  and  the  paternal 
or  governing.  To  employ  an  analogy  of  a  kind  that  did  not 
seem  to  Aristotle  unworthy  of  being  regarded  as  an  argument, 
the  master  ought  to  govern  the  slave  just  as  the  soul  ought  to 
govern  the  body.  This  theory,  implying  as  it  did  a  natural 
fitness  of  a  slave  for  the  servile  condition,  was  of  a  more  con- 
servative tendency  than  the  hypothesis  of  the  Roman  juris- 
consults, and  gave  no  stimulus  to  the  process  of  manumission. 

IV. — Serfdom. 

In  the  condition  of  slaves  there  are  no  degrees,  but  among  freemen 
many.    For  they  are  either  bom  free  (in^enui),  or  made  free  {libertim). 

h  3i  50 

The  Institutes,  quoting  Maroian  (D.  I,  5,  5,  pr.),  affirm  that 
tnere  are  no  degrees  of  slavery.    But  the  statement  needs  modi- 
fication.   Convicts  were  called  slaves  {nervi  poenae),  without  in 
every  respect  being  treated  as  such.    A  more  important  class 
is  passed  over  in  silence  in  the  Institutes,  as  also  in  the  Digest, 
but  is  revealed  to  us  in  the  Code — ^the  coloni  inquilini,  and 
adscriptitii  or  eensiti.    These  were  ser&,  enjoying  a  certain  amount 
of  personal  freedom,  but  fixed  to  the  soil,  compelled  to  culti- 
vate it,  and  inseparable  from  it     As  a  link  between  the  slavery 
of  the  ancient  world  and  the  modem  system  of  free  contract, 
the  colonists  possess  a  high  interest,  idthough,  unfortunately, 
our  information  regarding  their  origin  is  very  scanty.     The 
first  notice  of  them  in  the  Code  is  in  some  constitutions  of  the 
Emperor  Constantino.     He  made  an  enactment  for  the  recovery 
of  fugitive  colonists  A.D.  332  (C.  Th.  5,  9,  1),  and  imposed  a  fine 
on  those  who  knowingly  harboured  any  of  them.    As    time 
rolled  on,  new  constitutions  were  issued,  the  principal  of  "which 
are  to  be  found  in  the  Code.     (C.  11,  47  ;  C.  11,  49 ;  C.  11,  60: 
G  11,51;  C.  11,  52;  C.  11,  63.) 

Those  serfs  were  distinguished  from  slaves,  and  classed  as 
free-born  (ingenui) ;  but  they  could  not  remove  from  the  place 
on  which  they  were  bom,  nor  could  they  be  sold  apart  from  the 
land.  (C.  Th.  13,  10,  8.)  They  paid  a  rent  to  their  owner, 
generally  in  kind.  (C.  11,  47,  5.)  The  amount  of  the  rent  was 
fixed  by  custom.  (C.  11,  49,  1.)  A  distinction  existed  among 
those  serfs.  Those  called  free  colonists,  coloni  liberie  trSmtarii, 
or  inquilini  (C.  1 1,  47,  12  ;  C.  11,  47,  18),  had  rights  of  property 
aa  against  the  owner  of  the  land,  and  were  subject  to  few^  or 
no  obligations  beyond  payment  of  the  customary  rent.    (C.  11 
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48, 1.)  The  other  claas,  adscfiptitii  or  censiti,  had  no  property, 
and  all  their  acqnifiitions  were  treated  as  pectdium,  the  owner- 
ship of  which  belonged  to  their  masters. 

A  constitution  of  Anastasius  (C.  11, 47, 18)  throws  some  light 
on  the  origin  of  this  institution.  It  appears  that  a  person  who 
remained  as  a  colonist  for  thirty  years  retained  his  freedom, 
but  was  bound  to  the  land.  (C.  11,  47,  23,  1.)  The  usual 
mode,  however,  in  which  the  state  of  serfdom  was  created,  was 
birth.  There  were  some  doubts  as  to  the  exact  rules  to  be 
followed,  and  Justinian  declared  (C.  11,  47,  21)  that  the  rules 
determining  the  status  of  slavery  should  apply.  If  the  mother 
was  a  colonist,  vnquilina  or  adseriptitic^  the  child  followed  her 
condition,  whatever  the  status  of  the  father.  In  like  manner, 
if  tiie  mother  was  free  the  child  was  free,  although  the  father 
were  an  adscriptitius  or  inquilinus.  In  this  last  case  the  father 
might  be  whipped  by  public  authority  and  taken  away  from 
the  woman,  but  still  the  children  were  free. 

Bights  and  Duties. 

A.  Rights  of  the  master. 

As  against  third  persons,  the  master^s  rights  may  be  summed 
np  under  two  heads ;  a  right  (1)  to  the  exclusive  possession, 
and  (2)  to  the  exclusive  use  of  the  slava 

L  Offences  against  possession.  A  slave  was  ranked  as  an 
object  of  moveable  property,  and  might  therefore  be  the  object 
of  theft  or  robbery.  These  offences  will  be  more  conveniently 
discussed  under  the  law  of  ownership;  but  at  this  stage  an 
offence  peculiar  to  the  law  of  slavery  may  be  noticed — ^har- 
bonring  a  runaway  slave  {refugium,  ahscondendi  eatisa,  $ervo 
proMtare).     (D.  11,  3,  1,  2.) 

It  was  an  offence,  exposing  the  wrongdoer  to  a  penalty  of 
double  the  value  of  the  slave,  to  give  refuge  to  a  runaway 
slave,  unless  the  motive  was  simple  humanity  for  the  slave,  or 
some  other  adequate  reason.  (D.  11, 3,  5,  pr.)  In  addition  to 
this  provision  under  an  edict  of  the  Prsator,  a  Senatus  Con- 
sultum  imposed  a  fine,  but  gave  pardon  to  those  who,  within 
twenty  days,  gave  up  the  slave  to  the  master  or  a  magistrate. 
(D.  11,  4.  1, 1.) 

XL  Offences  against  the  usefulness  of  a  slave.  Here  again  a 
slave,  like  other  moveable  property,  was  susceptible  of  damage ; 
but  in  two  ways  a  slave  might  be  the  object  of  a  somewhat 
differsnt  wrong. 
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1.  Corrupting  a  slave* 

This  is  the  offence  of  deliberately  persuading  a  slave  to  do 
something  that  impairs  his  value.  The  Prsator  says,  "  If  it  be 
alleged  that  a  man  has  harboured  a  slave,  male  or  female, 
belonging  to  another,  or  that  he  has  with  wrongful  intent 
persuaded  the  slave  to  do  anything  to  change  him  or  her  for 
the  worse,  against  that  man  I  will  give  a  remedy  for  double 
the  loss  in  the  case."^  It  is,  therefore,  an  offence  to  solicit  a 
slave  to  do  or  conceive  any  mischief, — as  to  commit  an  injurioy 
or  thefb,  or  to  run  away,  or  to  corrupt  another  man's  slave, 
or  to  waste  his  time  going  to  public  shows,  or  to  be  seditious, 
or  to  interfere  with  his  master's  accounts  (D.  11,  3,  1,  5),  or  to 
be  disrespectful  (D.  11,  3,  15),  or  contemptuous  towards  his 
master.    (D.  11,  3,  2.) 

2.  Injuria  done  to  a  slave. 

No  injuria  is  regarded  as  an  injuria  to  the  slave  himself,  but  always  as 
an  injuria  to  the  master  through  the  slave.  Nor  does  it  stand  on  the  same 
footing  as  an  injuria  done  to  us  through  our  children  and  wives.  For 
aggravated  offences  only  are  recognised, — open  af&onts  to  the  master.  If, 
for  instance,  one  scourges  a  stranger's  slave,  for  this  case  an  action  (Jbrmula) 
is  provided.  But  if  he  only  reviles  the  slave  in  public  {convicium)^  or  strikes 
him  with  his  fist,  no  action  is  open  to  the  master  [no  formula  is  provided, 
nor  is  one  readily  granted].    (J.  4,  4,  3  ;  G.  3,  222.) 

An  injuria  is  pre-eminently  an  affront  to  the  dignity  of  the 
person  ;  but  a  slave  is  so  abject  a  creature,  he  has  so  little  of 
the  dignity  of  a  freeman,  that  there  is  nothing  to  take  away, 
nothing  to  diminish,  nothing  susceptible  of  contumely  or  injuria 
Such  is  the  starting  point  of  the  Roman  law.  To  a  slave,  as 
such,  no  injuria  could  be  done. 

In  two  ways  harm  might  be  done  to  a  slave.  He  might 
be  lamed  or  lose  his  eye,  and  so  be  less  useful  as  a  labourer ; 
in  other  words,  he  might  suffer  the  same  kind  of  damage 
as  any  other  species  of  property — a  loss  of  utility  or  value. 
But  a  different  kind  of  injury  might  be  perpetrated.  It 
was  a  point  of  honour  with  masters  to  reserve  all  ill-usage  ot 
their  slaves  to  themselves,  and  to  punish  those  who  assaulted 
or  insulted  their  slaves.  The  slave  might,  therefore,  be  viewed 
as  a  mechanical  medium  through  which  an  insult  could  be 
transmitted  to  his  master.     In  short,  an  injury  to  the  slave 

^  AU  Prcetor.  Qui  senium  tervamve  alienum  alieruimve  recepisse,  pernuuiifeve  quid 
ei  dicekir  dclo  malo  quo  eum>t  eamve  deteriorem  facertt ;  in  eum  qtuinH  ea  ret  erit,  in 
duplum  judicium  dabo,    (D.  11,  8,  1,  pr.) 
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might  be  intended  as,  and  therefore  might  be,  an  injury  to  the 
master. 

Stiehus,  a  aUye  belon^g  to  Sempromiu,  represents  himself  as  a  slaye  of  Titiiu, 
or  as  a  freeman,  and  is  stmck  by  Selus.  Mela  {temp,  Tiberius)  says,  that  inasmuch 
u  9eins  did  not  know  that  Stichos  was  the  slave  of  Sempronins,  he  conld  not  have 
meant  to  insolt  Sempronins ;  and  if  Seius  would  not  have  struck  Stiehus  had  he 
known  who  his  master  really  was,  he  cannot  be  sued  for  injuria,  (D.  47,  10, 
15.  45.) 

Such  was  the  position  of  a  slave  according  to  the  rules  of 
the  civil  law ;  but  the  Praotor  introduced  a  more  liberal  legis- 
lation. He  gave  an  action  to  the  master,  when  his  slave  had 
been  whipped  or  subjected  to  torture  without  his  consent  by 
another  person,  even  when  the  wrongdoer  did  not  intend  to 
insult  the  master.  When  the  injury  was  trifling,  as  a  mere  verbal 
insult,  the  master  had  no  action,  unless  by  leave  of  the  Pradtor, 
or  unless  the  insult  were  meant  for  him*  (D.  47, 10,  15,  35.)  ^ 
Ulpian  states  the  case  thus:  If  a  slave  is  struck  lightly  or 
only  abused,  the  Pr»tor  will  refuse  to  give  an  action  to  the 
master.  If,  however,  his  good  name  is  seriously  hurt  by  some 
act  or  writing,  the  Pr»tor  will  compare  the  position  of  the 
slave  with  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  injury,  and  decide 
accordingly  to  give  or  refuse  an  action.  Thus  it  makes  a 
material  difference  whether  the  slave  is  in  a  position  of  trust 
or  confidence,  as  an  overseer  {ordinarius)  or  steward  (dispensator), 
or  whether  he  is  a  household  drudge  (mediastintts)^  or  of  bad 
character.  (D.  47, 10, 15,  44.)  This  was  the  furthest  limit  of 
humanity  that  the  Roman  law  reached.  For  severe  injuries, 
the  master  always,  the  slave  never,  had  a  remedy ;  for  trifling 
insults,  the  master  had  an  action  only  when  the  slave  was  made 
the  medium  of  an  insult  to  himself. 

These  principles  will  serve  to  explain  the  following  passages 
from  the  Institutes : — 

If  an  injuria  is  done  to  a  slave  owned  in  common,  it  is  fair  to  assess  the 
damage,  not  according  to  the  share  each  owns,  but  according  to  the  posi- 
tion {persond)  of  the  masters  :  for  the  injuria  is  done  to  them  personally. 
(J.  4, 4,  4.) 

This  mle,  which  prooeedB  upon  the  diatinction  between  oontomeliotui  injury  just 
ezplamed,  and  damage  diminishing  the  usefulness  of  property,  is  opposed  to  a  state- 
ment by  Paul»  citing  Pedius,  in  the  Digest     (I>.  47, 10,  16.) 


^  (D.  47, 10,  15,  84. )   Pnxtor  ait :  Qui  aervttm  alienum  adversus  honos  mores  verier- 
Mine  deve  eo,  in^nsta  donUni,  qtuutticnem  habuiise  dicetur,  eauta  eognitaf  judicium 
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But  if  Titius  has  the  usufruct  in  the  slave,  Maevius  the  ownership,  then 
the  injuria  is  looked  on  as  done  to  Maevius.    (J.  4,  4,  5.) 

The  distinction  between  usufruct  and  ownership  will  be  explained  fully  hereafter ; 
for  the  present  it  is  enough  to  observe  that  a  person  who  has  a  usufruct  has  for  a 
limited  time  (generally  for  his  life),  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  rights  that  the  owner  has  to 
the  use  and  services  of  the  slave. 

But  if  an  injuria  is  done  to  a  freeman  while  in  good  faith  in  your  service, 
no  action  will  be  granted  you,  but  he  will  be  allowed  to  proceed  in  his  own 
name  :  unless,  indeed,  it  was  to  affiront  you  that  he  was  beaten,  for  then  to 
you  also  an  actio  injuriarum  is  open.  And  the  same  rule  applies  to  another 
man's  slave  while,  in  good  foith,  in  your  service  :  for  whenever  an  injuria 
is  done  to  him  in  order  to  affront  you,  then  you  are  allowed  an  actio 
injuriarum,    (J*  4)  4)  ^O 

This  passage,  taken  from  Ulpian  (D.  47,  10, 15,  48),  omits  the  final  statement  that 
the  same  rule  applies  to  the  case  of  usufruct.  When  a  slave  held  in  usufruct^  or  while 
really  belonging  to  another,  believed  by  the  possessor  of  the  slave  to  be  his  own  i)iona 
fide),  was  made  the  channel  of  contumely  to  the  person  to  whom,  for  the  time,  his 
services  were  due,  the  action  was  brought  by  the  person  injured,  not  by  the  owner. 
But  if  the  injury  to  the  slave  was  more  to  him  than  to  the  master,  then  an  action 
could  be  brought  by  the  true  owner,  and  not  by  the  hofna  fide  poaaoaaoit  or  the 
usufructuary. 

B.  Duty  of  master  in  respect  of  wrongs  done  by  his  slave. 

A  wrong  done  to  a  slave  was  regarded  solely  as  a  wrong  to 
the  master ;  in  like  manner,  a  wrong  done  by  a  slave  was  con- 
sidered only  as  a  wrong  done  by  the  master.  Within  the 
sphere  of  criminal  law,  the  responsibility  of  the  slave  was 
recognised  ;  but  in  the  civil  law  his  personality  in  respect  of 
third  parties  was  submerged  in  that  of  his  master. 

The  misdeeds  of  [dijiliusfafnilias]  a  slave,  such  as  theft  [bona  vi  rapta^ 
damnum]  or  injuria,  give  rise  to  actiones  noxales.  But  in  them  the  [father 
or]  master  [if  he  loses]  is  allowed  to  elect  whether  he  will  pay  the  damages 
assessed,  or  surrender  the  wrongdoer  {noxae  dcdere).  By  noxa  is  meant  the 
body  that  has  done  the  harm  (ttocuit) ;  that  is,  the  slave.  Noxia^  again,  is 
the  misdeed  itself— the  furtum  for  instance,  the  damnum,  the  rapina,  the 
injuria.  With  perfect  reason,  the  surrender  of  the  offending  body  was  made 
full  satisfaction.  For  it  was  unjust  that  the  offender's  wickedness  should 
bring  on  the  [parents  or]  masters  any  loss  beyond  that  of  the  offending 
bodies.    Q.  4,  8,  pr.-i ;  G.  4,  75.) 

The  statement  of  the  text  applies  when  the  wrongfol  act 
was  done  spontaneously  by  the  slave,  and  had  not  received  the 
sanction  of  the  master.  When  a  slave,  with  the  knowledge  of 
his  master,  kills  another  slave,  the  master  must  pay  the  whole 
damage,  as  if  he  had  done  the  wrong  himself,  and  he  cannot 
escape  by  merely  surrendering  the  slave.  (D.  9,  4,  2,  pr.  ;  D. 
9,  2,  44,  1.)     The  master  is  directly  responsible,  even  when  he 
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does  not  6ncx)nTage  the  slave,  if  he  knows  what  he  is  doing, 
and  has  the  power  to  prevent  him.  (D.  9,  4,  4,  pr. ;  D.  50,  17, 
50;  D,  9,  2,  45,  pr.) 

(1.)  For  what  wrongful  acts  of  the  slave  is  the  master  re- 
sponsible? His  responsibility  extends  not  merely  to  the  delicts 
enomerated  in  the  Institutes  (theft,  robbery,  damage,  injury), 
but  also  to  other  acts  of  force,  fraud,  or  mischief.  When  a 
fraud  not  falling  within  the  law  of  contract  has  been  committed 
bj  a  slave,  the  master  can  be  sued,  the  slave  being  a  noacL 
(D.  4,  3,  9,  4.)  The  slave  is  also  a  noaa  when  he  has  corrupted 
another's  slaves  (D.  11,  3,  5,  3),  or  has  theftuously  cut  down 
another's  trees.    (C.  3,  41,  2.) 

(2.)  Limitation  of  the  master's  responsibility.  If  the  master 
ceased  to  own  the  slave,  he  also  ceased  to  be  responsible. 
This  was  a  consequence  of  the  rule  that  the  master  could  &ee 
himself  by  surrendering  the  slave.  Hence  the  saying,  the 
responsibility  follows  the  slave:  Noaa  caput  sequitur.  Noxal 
surrender  seems  to  be  a  relic  of  the  ancient  practice  of  surren- 
dering a  wrongdoer  to  the  injured  party,  who  was  thereby 
enabled  to  wreak  his  vengeance  upon  him.  The  corporate 
liability  of  the  household,  expressed  in  later  times,  by  the  per- 
sonal liability  of  the  paterfamilias,  might  be  got  rid  of  by 
surrendering  all  claim  to  the  protection  of  the  wrongdoer. 

All  noxaUs  actiones  follow  the  person  {caput).  For  if  [your  son  or]  your 
slave  has  done  a  wrong  {fufxia,  noxa),  as  long  as  he  is  in  your  power  {poUstas\ 
it  is  against  you  the  action  lies  :  or  if  he  passes  into  another's  power,  then 
against  that  other.  If  he  is  set  free  [or  becomes  smjurts\  the  action  must 
be  brought  against  him  directly,  and  there  is  no  longer  room  for  a  surrender 
{noxa£  dediHo),  And  conversely,  a  direct  action  may  be  changed  into  an 
actio  noxalts.  For  if  a  free  man  does  a  wrong  (noxia),  and  thereafter 
becomes  your  slave  [if  a  paterfamilias  does  a  wrong  {noxa\  and  thereafter 
sofTers  himself  to  become  your  son  by  arrogatio,  or  is  made  your  slave] — ^and 
this  may  happen  in  some  cases,  as  we  have  laid  down  in  the  First  Book 
—at  once  the  action,  hitherto  direct,  becomes  a  noxaHs  actio  against  you. 

(J.  4.  8,  5  ;  G.  4t  77') 

StichoB,  A  slave  of  Maevius,  commitB  a  theft.  MaeviuB  sells  him  to  Sempronius. 
It  ii  aguiut  SezDi>romTi8  that  the  remedy  lies.     (D.  9,  4,  7,  1.) 

Stkhns  corrapts  another  man's  slave,  and  is  abandoned  by  his  master  Titius.  Tltius 
ceises  to  be  respoDsible.     (D.  9,  4,  88,  1.) 

Stichus,  after  rrmning  away  from  his  master  Titius,  commitB  a  robbery.  So  long 
M  lltiiis  does  not  recover  possession  of  Stichtis,  he  is  not  responsible.  (D.  9,  4, 21, 3  ; 
Piol,  Sent.  2,  31,  37.) 

Slidras,  a  slave  of  Sempronins,  commits  a  theft^  and,  before  any  action  is  brought 
igBiDBt  his  master,  dies.     Sempronins  cannot  he  sued.     (D.  9,  4,  42,  1. ) 

Stiehus  has  been  pledged  by  Balbus  with  his  creditor  Titius,  and,  while  held  in 
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pledge,  biBolia  Sempronixu.    Balbus  the  owner  is  responsible,  not  Titius  the  creditor. 
<D.  9,  4,22,1.) 

Maevius  gives  his  slave  Stichus  on  loan  to  Oaius,  and  Stichus  commits  a  theft  The 
remedy  is  against  Maevius  the  owner,  not  against  Gaius  the  borrower.    (D.  9,  4,  22,  pr.) 

According  to  the  statement  of  the  text,  a  slave  might  be  sued 
after  manumission  for  delicts  committed  by  liim  while  a  slave. 
Buty  except  in  case  of  crime,  as  mnrder,  theft,  piracy,  he  was 
exonerated  when  he  acted  under  the  orders  of  his  master,  for 
then  he  was  only  an  agent  of  the  master,  who  remained  answer- 
able for  the  whole  damage.     (D.  44,  7,  20.) 

Stichus,  in  a  brawl  arising  out  of  a  lawsnit,  assanlts  a  person  at  the  request  of  bia 
master.  Stichus  is  manumitted.  The  master  may  be  sued  as  the  instigator  of  the 
assault,  but  Stichus  cannot.     (D.  60, 17, 157  pr.) 

Stichus,  after  committing  a  robbery  unknown  to  Maevius  his  master,  prevails  upon 
Maevius  to  manumit  him.  Stichus  may  now  be  sued,  [noxa  caput  aequiturJ]  (C.  4, 
14.  4.) 

Stichus  commits  a  theft,  and  his  master  Julius  coming  to  learn  it,  manumits  him 
in  order  to  escape  responsibility.  In  this  case  the  wronged  party  has  a  choice  ;  either 
Stichus  may  be  sued  or  Julius,  but  not  both.  (D.  9,  4,  12 ;  D.  47,  2,  42, 1.  But  if 
Stichus  offered  to  defend  the  action,  the  master  (Julius)  escaped.     (D.  9,  4,  24.) 

Investitive  Facts. 

A.  Investitive  Facts  ascribed  to   the  Law  of  Nations  (jus 

gentium), 

I.  The  offspring  of  a  female  slave  belong  to  her  master. 
AnciUa  is  any  female  slave.  Vema  is  any  slave,  male  or  female, 
bom  in  the  master's  house. 

This  rule  is  but  a  particular  example  of  one  of  much 
wider  application,  governing  the  determination  of  Stattu^ 
and  which  may  be  thus  briefly  stated :  children  bom  in  wed- 
lock have  the  same  Btatas  that  the  father  had  at  the  moment 
of  conception ;  children  bom  out  of  wedlock  have  the  same 
BtatuB  as  their  mother  at  the  moment  of  birth  ;  but,  in  favour  of 
liberty,  a  qualification  was  made,  that  if  a  mother  was  free  at 
any  moment  between  the  conception  and  birth  of  the  child,  the 
child  should  be  free.    (Paul,  Sent.  2,  24,  1-3 ;  D.  1, 6,  19.) 

The  decision,  that  if  a  female  slave  conceives  by  a  Roman  citizen,  and  is 
set  free  before  childbirth,  then  the  offspring  is  bom  free,  is  a  dictate  of 
natural  reason.  And  so  if  the  mother  is  free  at  the  time  of  their  birth,  the 
children  are  free.  Nor  does  it  matter  by  whom  the  mother  conceived  them, 
even  though  she  was  then  a  slave.  The  status  of  children  regularly  {legitime^ 
conceived  is  determined  by  the  time  of  conception,  of  children  irregularly 
{jlUgitime)  conceived,  by  the  time  of  birth.    (G.  i,  89.) 

And  with  these  rules  the  rule  of  the  Jus  Gentium  agrees  that  the  offspring 
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of  a  slave-girl  and  a  fireman  is  a  slave,  while  the  ofispring  of  a  free  woman 
and  a  slave  is  free.     (G.  i,  82.) 

If  the  mother  is  free  and  the  father  a  slave,  the  ofispring  is  none  the  less 
free-bom  {ingenuus) ;  and  so,  too,  if  the  mother  is  free,  while  from  the  loose- 
ness of  her  character  there  is  uncertainty  as  to  who  is  the  father.  It  is 
enough  that  the  mother  is  free  at  the  time  of  the  birth,  although  a  slave 
when  she  conceived.  On  the  other  hand,  if  she  is  free  when  she  conceives, 
and  becomes  a  slave  before  childbirth,  it  is  held  that  the  ofispring  is  bom 
free,  because  the  mother's  misfortune  ought  not  to  harm  a  child  still  in  the 
womb.  Henge  this  question  has  been  raised, — If  a  female  slave,  while 
pregnant,  is  set  free,  and  again  becomes  a  slave  before  childbirth,  is  the 
child  a  slave  or  free  ?  Marcellus  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  bom  free,  for  it  is 
enough  for  a  child  in  the  womb  that  the  mother  was  frtt  at  any  intervening 
dme.    And  this  is  due.    (J.  i,  4,  pr.) 

The  same  general  rule  was  applied  to  determine  whether 
a  child  was  a  Roman  citizen  or  an  alien  (peregrinu$).  (See 
Appendix  to  Slavery.) 

IL  Persons  captured  in  war  are  made  slaves.  (J.  1,  3,  4.) 
The  capture  must,  however,  be  in  war  between  belligerenta 
The  forcible  seizure  of  freemen  by  brigands  or  pirates  did 
not  ooBstitute  a  legal  capture  giving  a  lawful  title  to  them  as 
slavea  Such  captives  remained  free  in  law.  (D.  49,  15,  24  ; 
D.  49, 15, 19,  2.) 

a  Investitive  facts  special  to  the  Roman  law  (Jure  Civili). 

I.  A  Roman  citizen  who  evaded  inscription  on  the  census 
(and  thereby  his  military  duty)  lost  his  liberty  (Cicero  pro 
Gaecma,  34).  The  quinquennial  census  was  a  republican  insti- 
tution, which  ceased  under  the  Empire.     (Ulp.  Frag.  11,  11.) 

II.  A  thief  taken  in  the  act  {fur  manifestus)  was  by  the  law  of  the  XII 
Tables  punished  capitally.  For  if  free,  he  was  scourged,  and  adjudged  to 
the  man  from  whom  he  had  stolen.    (G.  3,  189.) 

This  cause  of  slavery  was  extmguished  when  the  Praetor 
sabstituted  a  penalty  of  fomfold  the  value  of  the  thing  stolen. 

Ill  A  judgment  creditor  (by  the  XII  Tables)  could  take 
his  debtor  as  a  slave  if  he  were  unable  to  discharge  his  debt. 
(AuL  GeU.  20, 1.) 

IV.  The  reduction  of  free  women  into  slavery  by  the  Senatus 
Consultum  Claudianum.  This  enactment  is  said  by  Tacitus 
(Ann.  12,  53)  to  have  been  made  in  the  reign  of  Claudius.  It 
was  abrogated  by  Justinian.     (C.  7,  24,  1.) 

Under  the  Senatus  Consultum  Claudianum  there  was  a  wretched  mode 
of  acquisition,  per  universitatem^  viz.,  this  : — ^When  a  free  woman,  in  the 
frenzy  of  her  passion  for  a  slave,  lost  by  that  Senatus  Consultum  her  very 
freedcHn,  and  with  her  freedom  all  her  substance.   But  this  we  held  unworthy 
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of  our  age,  and  have  therefore  blotted  it  out  of  the  laws  of  our  state,  and 
given  it  no  place  in  our  Digest.     (J.  3,  12,  i.) 

The  reason  assigned  for  this  enactment  by  Theophilus  was 
that  such  connections  interfered  with  the  work  of  the  slave. 
The  master  of  the  slave  could  send  to  any  free  woman 
cohabiting  with  his  slave,  and  require  her,  in  the  presence  of 
seven  witnesses,  to  withdraw  herself  from  his  society.  If  she 
refused,  a  second,  and  even  a  third,  formal  warning  (denuntiatio) 
was  to  be  given.  If  the  woman  persisted  in  th0  cohabition, 
the  master  could  go  before  the  Praetor  or  President  of  a 
Province  (Paul,  Sent.  21^,  17),  who,  if  satisfied  of  the  facts  as 
alleged,  adjudged  the  woman  to  the  master  as  his  slave,  with 
all  her  property. 

V.  Certain  convicts  were  regarded  as  slaves  (servi  poenae). 

Those  condemned  to  fight  with  wild  beasts  were  considered 
as  slaves  (D.  48,  19,  8,  11) ;  but  this  punishment  was  sup- 
pressed by  Constantino  (C.  11,  43,  1).  In  the  time  of  Justinian, 
prisoners  sent  to  the  mines  (in  metalluin)^  or  to  help  the  miners 
{in  opus  metallt),  were  called  slaves  without  a  master.  Hence 
even  the  Fiscus  did  not  acquire  any  legacy  left  to  them.  (D. 
48,  19,  17,  pr. ;  D.  49,  14,  12.)  The  punishment  of  the  mines 
W8IS  for  life ;  those  sent  to  aid  the  miners  were  not  sentenced 
for  life ;  and  the  children  of  women  su£fering  the  lighter  punish- 
ment were  freebom.  (D.  48, 19, 28,  6.)  Justinian  (Nov*  22,  8) 
abolished  the  class  of  $ervi  poenaSf  and  prohibited  the  infliction 
of  slavery  as  a  punishment  for  crime. 

YL  The  ingratitude  of  a  freedman  to  his  patron. 

The  duties  of  freedmen  (liberti)  to  their  patrons  will  be 
explained  hereafter. 

During  the  Republic  a  rescission  of  liberty  was  unknown. 
In  the  time  of  Nero,  the  utmost  severity  that  could  be  wrested 
from  the  Senate  was  the  relegation  of  undutiful  freedmen. 
Claudius  ordered  a  freedman  who  had  brought  a  false  accusa- 
tion against  his  patron  to  become  again  his  slave*  (D.  37,  14, 
5,  pr.)  Commodus  sanctioned  the  same  punishment  as  a  last 
resource  to  break  a  recalcitrant  freedman.  (D.  25,  3,  6,  1.) 
From  Ulpian  and  Paul  we  learn  that  it  was  seldom,  and  only 
for  very  grave  offences,  that  a  freedman  forfeited  his  liberty. 
(D.  37,  14,  1 ;  D.  4,  2,  21,  pr.)  Constantine  (C.  6,  7,  2)  estab- 
lished the  severe  law  that  even  for  slight  breaches  of  duty  a 
freedman  might  be  taken  back  into  slavery,  although  we  learn 
from  a  constitution  of  Diocletian  and  Maximian  (C.  7, 16,  30) 
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that  a  mere  want  of  roTerence  (ohsequium)  was  not  enough  to 
cause  a  forfeiture  of  liberty.     The  law  was  left  in  this  state  by 
Jofitmian. 
VU,  The  fraudulent  sale  of  a  freeman. 

A  man  may  be  made  a  slave  by  the  civil  law ;  as  when  a  freeman  over 
twenty  years  of  age  suffers  himself  to  be  sold  in  order  to  get  a  share  of  the 
price.    0.1,3,4-) 

This  law  seems  to  hare  been  established  by  Hadrian  (D.  40, 
14,  2y  pr.)  as  a  proteetion  to  purchasers.  It  was  a  rule  of  law 
that  a  sale  of  a  freeman  was  void  Advantage  was  taken  of 
this  rule  for  the  purpose  of  fraud.  Two  persons  conspired 
together, — one  of  them  represented  the  other  as  his  slave,  sold 
him,  and  got  the  price.  Thereupon  the  person  sold  insists  that 
the  sale  is  void  because  he  is  freeborn.  To  check  this  fraud  the 
above  law  was  made.  Freedom  was  not,  however,  rashly  taken 
away,  and  it  was  only  when  four  conditions  concurred  that  the 
person  fraudulently  sold  lost  his  liberty. 

1.  The  person  sold  must  not  be  under  twenty  years  of  age. 
Bat  if  a  person  just  under  twenty  sells  himself,  and  after  reach* 
ing  that  age  shares  his  price  with  his  confederate,  he  is  made  a 
slave.  (D.  40, 12, 7, 1.)  2.  The  person  sold  must  have  entered 
into  the  sale  with  the  intention  of  sharing  the  price,  and  have 
actually  done  so.  (D.  40, 18, 1,  pr. ;  C.  7, 8, 1.)  But  if  he  restored 
the  price  to  the  purchaser,  he  was  generally  allowed  to  recover 
his  freedom*  (D.  40, 14,  2,  pr.)  3.  The  person  sold  must  have 
known  that  he  was  free.  (C.  Th.  4,  8,  2.)  4.  The  buyer  must 
have  been  ignorant  that  he  was  frea  (D.  40,  12,  7,  2 ;  D.  40, 
12,  33.) 

DiVESTiTiVB  Facts. 

Ftrstf  Liberation  of  slaves  by  the  voluntary  act  of  their 
master  {manumissid). 

Manumission  is  the  giving  a  slave  his  freedom ;  for  as  long  as  any  one  is 
in  slavery  he  is  placed  under  the  manus  and  potestas  of  his  master,  and 
mannmission  frees  him  from  the  potestas.  It  takes  its  rise  from  the  yus 
Gentium*  For  by  the  Jus  Naiurale  all  were  bom  free,  and  no  manu- 
Kussion  was  known,  since  slavery  was  unknown.  But  after  slavery  came  in 
by  the  Jus  GenHunt  there  followed  the  boon  of  manumission.  And  though 
nature  gave  all  the  one  name  of  man,  the  Jus  Gentium  has  divided  men  into 
three  sorts  : — Freemen  ;  and  their  opposite,  slaves ;  and  a  third  sort,  freed- 
men  {Hbertini)^  who  have  ceased  to  be  slaves.    (J.  i,  5,  pr.) 

The  forms  of  manumission  varied  at  different  times,  and  they 
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may  be  arranged  in  three  periods.  The  first  period  embraces 
the  whole  of  the  Republic ;  the  seoond,  the  Empire ;  while  the 
changes  made  by  Justinian  form  an  epoch  different  from  both. 
This  division  is  nearly,  although  not  quite,  exact.  During  the 
Republic,  the  modes  of  manumission  were  Formal,  by  means  of 
a  fictitious  lawsuit,  by  census^  or  by  the  solemnities  of  the  testa- 
ment. They  had  the  double  effect  of  releasing  a  man  from 
slavery,  and  making  him  a  Roman  citizen.  These  two  effecte 
were  not  necessarily  conjoined.  One  might  be  free  without 
being  a  Roman  citizen.  But  the  ancient  law  contemplated  no 
other  manumission  than  that  which  added  to  the  roll  of  citizens 
and  soldiers.  The  State  was  represented  by  means  of  its  magis- 
ti-ates  or  assemblies  as  a  consenting  party  to  the  manumission, 
and  hence  this  species  of  manumission  is  often  called  PUBLIC 
{legiHmOf  solemnis,  justa  manumissio). 

If  a  master,  without  resorting  to  one  of  these  ancient  solem- 
nities, expressed  in  the  presence  of  witnesses  (inter  andcos)  his 
intention  to  give  freedom  to  his  slave,  and  followed  up  this 
declaration  by  allowing  the  slave  to  dwell  in  freedom,  in  strict 
law  the  ipdulgence  and  good  intentions  of  the  master  availed 
the  slave  nothing.    Unless  manumitted  in  proper  form,  he  re- 
mained a  slave,  and  equally  so  if  the  act  of  manimiission  were 
imperfectly  performed.      The  hardship,  however,  of  turning 
back  into  slavery  a  man  allowed  to  live  in  freedom  by  his 
master,  merely  on  account  of  a  technical  fiaw  or  defect,  is 
obvious  ;  but  it  was  not  until  after  considerable  experience  o 
the  injustice  of  the  law,  if  we  may  trust  Tacitus  (Tac.  Ann.  13, 
27),  that  the  Prsdtor  interposed.     The  mode  and  extent  of  his 
intervention  are  characteristic.      He  went  just  so  far  as  was 
necessary  to  satisfy  the  conscience,  to  prevent  the  scandal  of  a 
man  openly  enfranchised  being  again,  at  the  caprice  of  his 
master  or  master's  heir,  dragged  back  into  slavery  (Cervidii 
Scaevolae  (?)  Fr.  Dosith,  5)  ;  but  he  went  no  further,  and  gave 
the  half-enfranchised  slave  no  rights  of  property.    He  secured 
him  personal  freedom,  but  notlnng  more.     Such  continued  to  be 
the  law  until  A.D.  19,  when  by  the  lea  Junia  Norbana  all  slaves, 
whose  personal  freedom  was  guaranteed  by  the  Preetor,  virere 
raised  to  the  condition  of  Latin  colonists.     (See  Book  H.  Div. 
II.,  Latini  Juniani.) 

During  the  Empire,  from  AJ).  19,  an  informal  manumission 
operated  as  a  divestitive  fact  in  regard  to  slavery,  but  not  as 
an  investitive  fact  of  citizenship.     Formal  manumission  con- 
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tinned  to  exist,  and  to  raise  the  slave  to  the  dignity  of 
Roman  citizenship.  These  two  kinds  of  manmnission — ^the  for- 
mal and  the  informal— <30-existed  down  to  the  time  of  Justinian. 
Justinian  enacted  that  a  slave,  whether  manumitted  formally 
or  mformally,  should  be  a  citizen ;  and  thus  the  class  of  Latini 
Jvniam  and  the  distinction  between  formal  and  informal  manu- 
mifigion  passed  away.  There  are  accordingly  three  stages  to 
remark  in  the  history  of  manumission.  In  the  first,  the  forms 
of  manumission  were  strict  and  ceremonial,  and  they  conferred 
the  title  of  citizen ;  in  the  second,  the  inconveniences  arising 
&om  a  strict  adherence  to  these  forms  became  a  serious  evil, 
and  through  the  edict  of  the  Praetor  and  the  lex  Junia  Norbana 
slaves  released  by  their  masters  informally  were  protected  in 
their  liberty  and  raised  to  the  condition  of  Latin  colonists; 
lastly,  the  ancient  forms  were  virtually  abrogated,  and  any 
expression  of  the  master's  will,  if  attested  as  required  by  law, 
sufficed  to  liberate  the  slave. 

Another  distinction  between  formal  and  informal  manumis- 
sion is  worthy  of  remark  as  illustrating  the  peculiar  narrowness 
and  formalism  of  the  ancient  law.  If  a  slave  were  formally 
manumitted,  although  the  master  were  induced  to  do  so  by 
fraud  or  compelled  by  force,  the  manunussion  was  nevertheless 
valid ;  but  the  master  had  an  action  for  damages.  (D.  4,  2, 
9,  2.)  According  to  a  rescript  of  Gordian,  a  master  under 
twenty  years  of  age,  who  was  fraudulently  induced  to  manumit 
a  alaye,  could  not  rescind  the  manumission,  and  could  only  sue 
the  person  by  whose  fraud  he  was  led  to  prejudice  his  interests. 
(C.  2,  31,  2 ;  C.  2,  31,  3.)  But  an  informal  manumission,  in- 
asmuch as  it  derived  all  its  efficacy  from  its  being  the  free 
act  of  the  master,  was  void  if  it  were  procured  by  force  or 
&and.  This  distinction  may  be  compared  with  the  law  relat- 
ing to  formal  and  informal  contracts.  (Book  IL  Div.  L  Sub- 
div.EL) 

A.  Modes  of  Manumission. 

CL  Formal  Manumission. 

I.  By  the  vindicta  {per  vindictam). 

The  name  vindicta  is  given  either  from  the  rod  employed  by 
the  lictor  in  the  ceremony,  or,  as  Theophilus  says  without  any 
probability,  from  one  Vindicius,  who  gave  information  of  a 
conspiracy,  and  was  rewarded  by  being  the  first  to  enjoy  a 
public  mannmission.  It  was  a  fictitious  suit  brought  before 
one  of  the  higher  magistrates  (consul,  pr»tor,  proconsul,  or 
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president  of  a  province — C.  7,  1,  4),  in  which  judgment  ww 
given  in  &vour  of  the  liberty  demanded  on  behalf  of  the  slave 
with  the  consent  of  the  master.  The  ceremony  did  not  require 
to  be  in  court. 

Masters  can  manumit  slaves  [over  thirty]  at  any  time ;  even  on  the  street, 
when,  for  instance,  the  praetor,  or  proconsul,  or  provincial  governor  is 
going  to  the  bath  or  the  theatre.    (J.  i,  5,  2 ;  G.  i,  2a) 

The  part  of  the  adsertor  libertatU — the  plaintijBf  in  a  suit  for 
freedom — was  taken  by  the  lictor.  The  master  laid  hold  of 
the  slave's  hand,  or  some  other  part  of  his  body,  and  said,  *^  I 
wish  this  man  to  be  free ; "  and  thereupon  turned  him  round 
and  let  him  go.  (Livy,  34,  16.)  A  rod  (vindu^  or  featuca) 
was  then  laid  on  the  slave  by  the  lictor,  and  the  Prsdtor  said  to 
him,  **  I  declare  that  you  are  free  by  the  Law  of  the  Quirites ; " 
and  to  the  lictor,  **  According  to  your  plea,  as  I  have  given 
judgment,  behold  he  is  given  to  you."  The  lictor  then  touched 
the  slave  with  the  rod.  In  the  time  of  Hermogenian  (circ. 
A.D.  287)  the  solemn  words  were  unnecessary  (D.  40,  2,  23) ; 
and  Ulpian  tells  us  that  in  his  time  even  the  presence  of  the 
lictor  was  not  essential.     (D.  40,  2,  8.) 

Corporations  {civitates^  collegia,  etc.)  could  not  manumit  their 
slaves  by  the  vindicta,  because  it  was  a  ceremony  in  which  the 
master  himself  must  appear,  and  could  not  act  by  an  agent 
(procurator).  But  Diocletian  and  Maximian  refer  to  a  2ex 
Vectibulici  (passed  probably  in  the  first  centiuy  of  the  Christian 
era),  by  which  slaves  of  municipalities  could  be  manumitted. 
(C.  7,  9,  3.)  Hadrian  (C.  7,  9,  2)  tells  us  that  slaves  belonging 
to  corporations  could  be  freed  with  the  consent  of  the  pre- 
sident of  the  province,  on  a  decree  by  the  local  magistrates 
{duumviri). 

XL  Enrolment  of  a  slave  on  the  census. 

At  the  quinquennial  census,  a  slave  whose  name  was  regis- 
tered as  a  citizen  by  the  command  of  his  master  became  free. 
(Ulp.  Frag.  1,  7.)  There  was  a  doubt  as  to  whether  the  freedom 
of  the  slave  dated  from  the  day  when  his  name  was  inserted,  or 
from  the  close  of  the  quinquennial  period*  (Cic.  de  Orat.  1,  40.) 
The  census  was  accompanied  by  a  lustrum^  or  sacrifice  of  purifica- 
tion, and  thus  the  ceremony  had  a  religious  as  well  as  political 
import  (Cervidii  Scaevolae  (?),  Fr.  Dosith  17*.)  This  mode  of 
manumission  was  necessarily  confined  to  Borne,  and  could  have 
been  of  little  practical  use,  as  the  occasion  came  only  once  in 
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fire  years.  The  master  must  be  Quiritarian  owner  to  be  able 
to  insert  the  slave's  name  on  the  census.  (Cerv.  Scaev.  (T) 
Fr.  Dos.  17.)  After  Vespasian  no  census  was  held  for  180 
years.    Decins  held  one,  the  last,  A.D.  249. 

m.  Bj  testament  or  codicils. 

Surprise  may  be  excited  at  the  enumeration  of  wills  as  a 
form  of  public  manumission,  inasmuch  as  secrecy  and  privacy 
are  the  most  obvious  characteristics  of  a  will.  The  explanation 
is  fomid  in  history.  At  first  wills  were  made  in  the  form  of  a 
law  passed  by  the  ComUia  Curiata  (Book  III*,  Forms  of  Wills)» 
and  were  then  not  only  open,  but  sanctioned  by  the  Stata  At 
such  a  time  a  will  was  a  public  mode  of  manumission,  and  it 
retained  that  advantage  after  its  own  nature  had  been  com- 
pletely changed. 

Manumission  by  the  vindicta  was  irrevocable ;  but  a  gift  of 
liberty  in  a  will  could  be  revoked  at  any  time  during  the  life  of 
the  testator. 

The  slave  who  was  ordered  by  his  master's  will  to  be  free, 
did  not  acquire  his  liberty  from  the  moment  of  his  master's 
death,  but  only  when  some  one  became  heir  under  the  will. 
(Ulp  Frag.  ],  22.)  Hence,  if  the  heirs  named  in  the  will 
refused  to  accept  the  inheritance,  the  gifts  of  liberty  were  made 
in  vain.  The  introduction  of  codicils  extended  the  testator's 
power:  it  enabled  him  to  impose  on  the  heirs  who  took  in 
defiault  of  his  will  an  obhgation  to  manumit  a  slave.  (D. 
40, 4,  43.)  This  leads  to  an  important  distinction  between  a 
direct  bequest  of  liberty  and  a  bequest  indirectly,  or  by  way  of 
trust  (Jideieammissum). 

1.  Comparison  of  direct  (directa,  justa)  and  fidei-commissary 
bequest  of  freedom. 

1*.  A  slave,  to  whom  is  bequeathed  his  freedom  directly, 
becomes  free  as  soon  as  any  person  named  heir  in  the  will  enters 
on  the  inheritance.  But  in  a  bequest  by  way  of  trust  the  slave 
does  not  obtain  his  freedom  until  the  person  to  whom  he  is 
committed  manumits  him  by  the  vindicta, 

2**.  Freedom  may  be  given  a  slave  by  a  trust  {fideicammissum) ;  if  the 
beir  or  legatee  or  trustee  (Jideicommissarius)  is  charged  to  manumit  him. 
(J.  2,  24,  2 ;  G.  3,  263).  A  slave  directly  set  free  by  will — for  instance,  in  the 
fann,"  Let  Stichus  my  slave  be  free,"  or,  *'  I  order  that  Stichus  my  slave  be 
free**— becomes  the  testator's  freedman.    (G.  2,  267.) 

"nie  fonnaltty  an  which  OaiuB  insistB  was  taken  away  by  a  constitation  of  Theo- 
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dosluB  and  YiJentlan  (C.  7,  2, 14) ;  and  henceforth  a  direct  bequest  of  liberty  might 
be  made  even  in  Greek.  , 

In  a  direct  grant  of  freedom,  the  testator  charges  no  one  to  manumit  the 
slave,  but  by  his  own  testament  wills  that  the  slave  shall  thereby  be  made 
a  freeman.    (J.  2,  24,  2,) 

3**.  No  slave  can  be  directly  freed  by  will,  unless  the  testator  owned  him 
\exjure  QuiriHum\  both  when  he  made  the  will  and  when  he  died.  (J.  2, 
24;  2  ;  G.  2,  267.) 

But  it  does  not  matter  whether  the  slave,  whose  manumission  is  given  by 
fideicommissum  by  the  testator,  is  his  own,  or  belongs  to  his  heir  or  legatee, 
or  even  to  an  outsider.  A  slave,  therefore,  that  belongs  to  another,  ought  to 
be  bought  from  him,  and  then  manumitted.  [If  his  master  refuses  to  sell 
him,  his  freedom  is  gone,  because  for  freedom  no  price  can  be  reckoned.] 

If  his  master  refuses  to  seU  him,  as  he  may,  if  he  has  taken  nothing 
under  the  will  that  gives  the  slave  his  freedom,  then  the  trust  for  freedom  is 
not  at  once  gone,  but  is  only  put  off.  For  as  time  goes  on,  whenever  there 
is  a  chance  to  buy  the  slave,  his  freedom  may  be  secured.  (J.  2, 24,  2 ;  G.  2, 
264-265.) 

4^.  A  slave  manumitted  under  a  trust  becomes  the  freedman,  not  of  the 
testator,  even  if  the  testator  was  his  master,  but  of  the  manumitter.  But  he 
whose  freedom  is  directly  assured  by  will,  becomes  the  testator's  own  freed- 
man— a  libertus  orcinusy  as  he  is  called.    (J.  2,  24,  2  ;  G.  2,  266.} 

The  righte  of  the  patron  were  of  conaiderable  valae,  and  it  was  therefore  important 
to  determine  who  was  to  be  patron. 

6'.  Direct  bequests  could  be  made  only  by  will,  or  by  codicils 
confirmed  by  will.     Fideicommissaiy  bequests  could  be  imposed 
by  codicils  not  confirmed  by  will,  or  by  codicils  without  any  will 
being  made  ;  in  which  case  the  heir  to  the  intestate  was  bound 
to  manumit  the  slaves  named  in  the  bequest.    (D.  40,  4,  43.) 
2.  The  bequest  of  liberty  may  be  conditional  or  unconditional 
A  slave  to  whom  freedom  is  given  in  his  master's  will,  subject 
to  the  fulfilment  of  any  condition,  is  called  a  statuliber ;  because, 
according  to  Ulpian  (Ulp.  Frag.  2«  2),  while  the  slave  remains 
the  slave  of  the  heir  until  the  condition  is  fulfilled,  as  soon  as 
the  condition  is  fulfilled  he  becomes  free  (atatim  liber).    One  is 
also  a  statuliber  whose  freedom  is  to  begin  at  a  given  time  after 
the  testator's  death.     (D.  40,  7,  1,  pr.)     If  the  time  mentioned 
exceeds  the  duration  of  a  human  life,  or  the  condition  cannot 
be  fulfilled,  then  the  bequest  is  (by  Paul)  treated  as    void, 
because  the  testator  must  have  written  it  in  mockery.     (D.  40, 
7,  4,  1.)    This  construction,  so  unfavourable  to  freedom,  was 
not  sanctioned  by  Justinian,  who  directed  that  an  impossible 
condition  in  gifts  of  liberty  should  be  treated  as  void   (non 
ecripta),     (J.  2,  14,  10.)     A  statuliber,  until  the  condition  is  ful- 
filled, is  in  all  respects  a  slave  of  the  heir  (D.  40, 7, 29,  pr.)  ;  and 
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children  bom  of  a  female  slave  are  slaves,  (C.  7,  4,  3.)  The 
heir  may  sell  the  slave,  but  cannot  deprive  him  of  the  benefit  of 
the  condition.     (C.  7,  2, 13 ;  Ulp.  Frag.  2,  3,) 

Those  who  are  manumitted  with  the  intention  of  defrauding 
creditors  are  statuliberi  so  long  as  it  is  uncertain  whether  the 
creditors  will  insist  on  their  right  to  have  the  bequest  of  free- 
dom cancelled.    (D.  40,  7»  1,  1.) 

IV.  In  the  Church.    (J.  1,  5.  1.) 

In  the  enactments  of  Constantino  we  may  trace  signs  of  a 
disposition  to  facilitate  the  termination  of  slavery  by  the  manu- 
misBion  of  slaves.  A  declaration  of  the  master,  in  presence  of 
the  congregation,  to  the  bishop,  of  his  desire  that  the  slave 
should  be  free,  operated  as  a  manumission.  The  declaration 
was  recorded  in  writing.     (C.  1,  13, 1 ;.  C.  1,  13,  2.) 

jS.  Informal  Manumission. 

I.  An  oral  declaration  of  freedom  in  the  presence  of  witnesses 
{inter  canieoB)  (J.  1,  5, 1),  was  the  oldest  form  of  private  manu- 
mission, and  was  in  use  during  the  Bepublia  Jilstinian  fixed 
the  number  of  witnesses  at  five,  and  required  the  declaration 
of  manumission  to  be  written,  and  attested  by  the  witnesses  or 
bjr  notaries  (JabulaTix)  for  them.     (C.  7,  6,  2.) 

EL  By  letter  {per  epistokan).  (J.  1,  5,  1.)  In  this  case 
Justinian  also  required  the  attestation  of  five  'finesses. 
(C.  7,  6, 1.) 

in.  It  was  a  custom  for  slaves  manumitted  by  will  to  attend 
the  funeral  of  their  deceased  master,  wearing  the  cap  of  liberty 
{pUeu$y  Advantage  was  taken  of  this  custom  to  give  a  false 
impression  of  the  liberality  of  the  deceased*  by  making  slaves 
who  were  not  manumitted  appear  at  the  funeral  with  the  cap  of 
Kberty.  This  form  of  ostentation  was  put  an  tod  to  by  enact- 
ing that  slaves  permitted  to  wear  the  cap  of  liberty  at  the 
fimeral  of  their  master,  by  the  direction  bf  the  deceased,  or 
with  the  consent  of  the  heir,  or  who  stood  on  the  funeral- 
couch  and  farmed  the  corpse,  should  obtain  their  freedom.  (C. 
7.  6.  5.) 

IV.  A  female  slave  who  received  a  dowry  (doe)  from  her 
master,  and  was  given  by  him  in  marriage  to  a  freeman, 
acquired  freedom  without  any  formal  declaration.  There  niust, 
however,  be  a  written  instrument  giving  the  dowry.    (C.  7, 6, 9.) 

V.  Cato  wisely  wrote,  as  the  ancients  tell  us,  that  slaves,  if  adopted  by 
their  masters,  are  thereby  freed.  And,  in  deference  to  this  opinion,  we  too, 
by  our  constitution,  have  decided  that  a  slave  to  whom  his  master  has  by  a 
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public  process  {acHs  inUrvenurUibus)  given  the  name  of  son  is  free,  although 
this  is  not  enough  to  give  him  the  rights  of  a  son.    (J.  i,  1 1,  12.) 

A<ia  are  records  kept  in  the  court  of  a  magistrate.  IfiivMMiM  or  entry  of  an  act 
in  these  records  was  a  not  nnoommon  way  of  securing  irreproachable  testimony.  In 
some  cases  it  was  required  to  make  certain  dispositions^  as  gilts,  valid. 

VI.  If  the  master  gave  the  title-deeds  of  the  slave  to  him,  or 
destroyed  them,  with  the  intention  of  manumitting  the  slave, 
in  the  presence  of  five  witnesses,  the  slave  obtained  his  freedom. 
(C.  7,  6, 11.) 

Other  modes  were  recogoised  as  sufficient  to  make  a  slave  a 
Latin  {LaJ&nui  Junianus),  (one  of  which,  sitting  at  table  with 
his  master,  is  mentioned  by  Theophilus),  but  they  were  all 
abrogated  by  the  same  conistitution  that  abolished  the  Latin 
class  of  fireedmen.     (C.  7,  6, 12.) 

B.  Restraints  on  Manumission. 

During  the  Republic,  a  master  could  manumit  as  many  slaves 
as  he  pleased,  either  during  his  life  or  by  his  wiVL  But  in  the 
beginning  of  the  Empire,  the  self-interest  of  the  master  appears 
not  to  have  been  considered  sufficient  security  against  reckless 
manumission ;  and  it  was  alleged  that  slaves  more  frequently 
gained  their  freedom  by  pandering  to  the  vices  of  their  masters, 
or  assisting  their  political  conspiracies,  than  by  the  steady  prac- 
tice of  virtue  and  industry.  (Dion.  HaUcam.  Antiq.  Rom.  4.) 
Whatever  truth  may  be  in  this  statement,  restraints  were  im- 
posed in  the  interest  of  the  master  himself,  or  of  his  heirs,  or  of 
his  creditors. 

L  By  the  lex  Julia  de  adulteriie,  a  woman,  after  separation  from 
her  husband  by  divorce,  was  prohibited  from  selling  or  manu- 
mitting a  slave  for  sixty  days  (D.  40,  9, 14,  1) — a  prohibition 
thought  by  Ulpian  to  be  very  hard.    (D.  40,  9,  12, 1.) 

II.  Restraints  introduced  by  the  lea  jElia  Sentioy  A.D<  4. 

1.  This  law  prohibited  manumission  in  fraud  of  creditors. 

it  is  not  every  one  that  wishes  to  manumit  that  is  allowed  to  do  so.  For 
a  manumission  to  defraud  creditors  [or  a  patron]  is  void  ;  because  the  lex 
jElia  Sentia  bars  the  freedom.    (J.  i,  6,  pr, ;  G.  i,  36-37.) 

And,  finally,  it  must  be  known  that  the  provision  of  the  lex  jEHa  SeniicL^ 
that  slaves  manumitted  in  order  to  defraud  creditors  shall  not  be  made  free, 
applies  to  aliens  too.  This  the  senate  determined  at  the  instance  of  the  late 
Emperor  Hadrian.  But  the  rest  of  the  rules  laid  down  by  that  statute  do 
not  apply  to  aliens.    (G.  i,  47.) 

What  is  a  fraud  upon  creditors  t 

A  man  manumits  to  the  fraud  of  his  creditors,  if  at  the  very  time  of  manu- 
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mission  he  is  insolvent,  or  if  to  give  freedom  to  his  slaves  will  niake  him  an 
insolvent  Yet  it  is  the  prevailing  opinion,  that  unless  the  manumitter  had, 
forther,  the  intention  to  defraud  {animus  fraudandi)^  the  gift  of  freedom 
is  not  barred,  even  though  the  goods  are  not  enough  for  the  creditors. 
For  often  men's  fortunes  seem  larger  to  their  hopes  than  they  are  in  fact 
We  see,  then,  that  to  bar  the  gift  of  freedom  there  must  be  a  double  fraud 
upon  die  creditors, — a  fraud  in  intention  on  the  part  of  the  manumitter,  and 
2  fraud  in  fact,  for  the  goods  must  prove  insufficient  for  the  creditors. 

a.  1, 6, 3.) 

There  mufit  concur  both  defiign  (conci/tum)  and  fraudulent 
result  {eoeniiai),  (D.  42,  8,  15.)  Creditores  are  any  persons 
having  an  action  against  the  manumitter.    (D.  40,  9,  16,  2.) 

X  owed  money  to  A,  and  knowing  that  he  was  inaolvent,  mantixnitted  several  slaves 
by  bis  will  Afterwards  he  paid  A,  and  became  indebted  to  B,  and  died.  Julian 
decides  that  the  slaves  aire  free,  because  X  intended  to  defraud  A  and  did  not,  and 
d^anded  B  withont  intending  it.  Kow  both  intention  and  actual  defeat  of  the 
cnditdr  must  go  together.  (D.  42,  8,  15.)  A  must,  however,  not  have  been  paid  off 
with  money  got  from  3B.     (D.  42,  8, 16  ;  B.  40,  9,  25.) 

X  was  worth  1000  aurei,  but  thought  he  had  only  800.  He  wai  400  aurei  in  debt. 
To  defeat  his  crediton,  he  manmnitted  his  slaves ;  but  inasmuch  as  they  will  be  paid 
in  foil,  the  manumiiwion  is  valid.    (Theoph.  J.  1,  6,  8.) 

A  being  worth  420  aurei,  and  owing  400  aurei,  with  the  intention  of  defeating  his 
erediton,  manumitB  B,  who  is  worth  20  cmrei,  and  C,  D,  each  worth  10  <sureL  B  will 
nanain  free,  because  he  was  first  manumitted,  and  his  manumiasioQ  does  not  defeat 
thecieditor  ;  but  C  and  D  will  remain  slaves.     (D.  40,  9,  24.) 

A 18  weirth  50  aurei,  and  he  owes  his  creditors  35  aureL  A  manumits  B,  worth  20 
eurei,  and  G  worth  15  aurei,  with  the  object  of  defrauding  his  creditors.  Here  B, 
althoQ^  first  manumitted,  cannot  be  free,  because  the  creditors  would  be  defrauded ; 
bat  as  C  is  worth  exactly  15  aurei,  and  his  manumission  does  not  interfere  with  the 
erediton,  C  wiU  obtain  his  freedom  in  preference  to  B.     (D.  40,  9,  24.) 

ExcEFTlGN. — A  master  is  allowed,  if  insolvent,  to  set  his  slave  free  by  will, 
and  appoint  him  his  heir.  And  in  that  case  the  slave  becomes  both  free  and 
his  sole  and  compulsory  heir,  if  only  there  is  no  other  heir  under  the  wilL 
And  that  may  be  because  no  one  was  designated  as  heir,  or  because  he  that  was 
designated,  on  whatever  ground,  did  not  become  heir.  This  is  a  provision 
of  the  same  lex  JEHa  Seniia^  and  a  righteous  provision.  For  it  was  highly 
necessary  to  look  forward  to  thtf  case  of  needy  men,  to  whom  no  other  one 
would  become  heir,  and  to  see  that  a  man  should  have  his  own  slave  as  a 
necessary  heir  ;  for  then  he  would  satisfy  the  creditors :  or  if  not,  the  credi- 
tors might  sell  the  goods  of  the  inheritance  in  his  slave's  name,  and  so  the 
deceased  would  suffer  no  disgrace  {injuria),    (J.  i,  6,  i.) 

And  the  rule  of  law  is  the  same,  even  if  no  mention  of  freedom  is  made 
when  the  slave  is  appointed  heir.  And  our  constitution  has  settled  this,  not 
only  in  the  case  of  an  insolvent  master,  but  generally  ;  for  we  pay  a  regard 
to  humanity  that  formerly  was  unknown.  And  so  now  the  very  entry  of  the 
slave  as  heir  of  itself  gives  him  his  freedom.  For  it  is  not  likely  that  the 
master's  wishes  were,  that  the  heir  he  himself  chose  (though  he  omitted  to 
give  him  freedom)  should  remain  a  slave,  and  that  thus  he  should  have  no 
heir.    (J.  i,  6,  2.) 
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2.  A  master  tinder  twenty  years  of  age  cannot  mannmit  a 
slave,  except  under  certain  restrictions. 

By  the  same  lex  ^lia  Sentia  a  master  under  twenty  is  not  allowed  to 
manumit  except  by  vindtcta.^  and  that  only  after  making  good  a  valid  reason 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Board  {Consilium),    (J.  i,  6,  4 ;  G.  i,  38.) 

And  even  if  he  wishes  to  make  him  a  Latin,  still  none  the  less  he  must 
make  good  a  reason  {justa  causa)^  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Board,  and  then 
manumit  before  friends  {inler  amicos),    (G.  i,  41.) 

Effect  of  the  restraint  on  the  power  of  testation. 

Since  then  the  power  of  manumission,  in  the  case  of  masters  under  twenty, 
was  by  the  lex  /Elia  Sentia  expressly  limited,  it  followed  that  a  master  that 
had  completed  his  fourteenth  year,  although  he  could  make  a  will  and 
therein  appoint  his  heir  and  leave  legacies,  yet  could  not,  so  long  as  he  was 
under  twenty,  give  a  slave  his  freedom.  Now  it  y{bs  unbearable  that  a 
man  that  could  by  will  dispose  of  all  his  goods  was  not  allowed  to  give  one 
slave  his  freedom.  And  therefore  we  allow  him,  as  he  disposes  of  all  else,  to 
dispose  of  his  slaves  too,  according  to  his  last  wishes  {in  ultima  voluntate\ 
as  he  pleases  ;  so  that  he  can  set  them  free.  But  freedom  is  beyond  all 
price  ;  and  hence,  in  old  times,  it  was  forbidden  to  free  a  slave  b^ore  the 
master  reached  his  twentieth  year.  We,  therefore,  choose  a  middle  path, 
and  give  a  master  under  twenty  leave  to  free  his  slave  by  will  only  if  he  has 
completed  his  seventeenth  and  entered  on  his  eighteenth  year.  For  since 
in  old  times  men  of  this  age  were  allowed  to  plead,  even  on  behalf  of  others, 
why  should  we  believe  that  their  soundness  of  judgment  will  fail  them  when 
they  come  to  give  freedom  to  their  own  slaves ?    ( J.  i,  6,  7  ;  G.  i,  40.) 

Justinian  afterwards  reduced  the  age  from  seventeen  to 
fourteen.     (Nov.  119,  2.) 

A  person  under  twenty  was  restricted  from  any  mode  of 
alienation  (subject  to  the  amendment  of  Justinian)  except  by 
the  vindictUj  with  the  consent  of  the  Board,  on  definite  legal 
grounds. 

l^  The  constitution  of  this  Board. 

The  Board  {Consilium)  that  is  consulted,  consists,  in  Rome,  of  five  sena- 
tors and  five  Roman  knights  above  the  age  of  puberty  ;  in  the  provinces,  of 
twenty  recupercUoreSy  Roman  citizens.  In  the  provinces  it  meets  on  the  last 
day  of  the  assize ;  but  at  Rome  there  are  fixed  days  for  manumissions  before 
the  Board.    (G.  i,  20.) 

The  Comven^iM  or  assizes  were  held  periodically  in  the  provinces.  On  the  last  day 
of  the  assize  the  President  took  his  seat  on  the  tribunal,  and  along  with  his  twenty 
JSecuperotoref  [see  Book  IV.,  Jleeuperatores]  heard  the  cases  for  manmnission.  At 
Rome  the  Pnstor  presided  over  the  Senators  and  Equites.     (Theoph.  /lut  1,  6,  4.) 

2°.  The  legal  grounds  of  manumiBsiori, 

Valid  reasons  tor  manumission  are  such  as  these — that  the  slave  to  be 
manumitted  is  the  father  or  mother,  or  son  or  daughter,  or  brother  or  sister 
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by  birth,  or  the  paedagogus  or  nurse,  or  teacher,  or  foster-child,  or  foster- 
brother,  of  the  manumitter.  Or  again,  that  the  slave  is  to  become  his  agent 
or  his  wife ;  provided  only  that  the  wife  must  be  married  within  six  months, 
unless  there  is  some  valid  reason  to  bar  the  marriage,  and  that  the  agent 
must  not  be  under  seventeen  at  the  time  of  manumission.  But  if  the  reason 
is  once  approved,  be  it  true  or  false,  the  approval  cannot  be  withdrawn. 
(J.  1, 6,  5-6 ;  G.  I,  19.) 

The  reasons  we  set  forth  above  in  treating  of  slaves  under  thirty 

apply  to  this  case  too.  And  conversely,  the  reasons  given  in  the  case  of  a 
master  under  twenty  may  be  extended  to  the  case  of  a  slave  under  thirty. 
(G- 1,  39^) 

How,  asks  TheophiluB,  could  ft  person  be  »  freeman  and  a  Roman  dtizen,  and  be 
the  owner  of  his  parents  aa  ilaves  1    This  might  happen  in  several  ways. 

A  &ther,  B  mother,  and  C  son,  are  slaves  of  D.  D  dies,  making  0  free  and  his 
beir.    A  and  B  will  be  slaves  of  C. 

A  has  two  children,  B  a  boy  and  C  a  girl,  by  his  female  slave.  B  and  C  are  of 
come  slaves,  their  mother  being  in  slavery.  A  makes  B  his  heir.  C  will  be  the 
sU?eaf  B. 

A  has  a  logithnate  son  B,  and  0  a  daughter  by  his  female  slave.  A  dies.  B 
inbmti^  and  C  beoomee  the  slave  of  B. 

3,  The  slave  muflt  be  thirty  years  of  age. 

The  requirement  as  to  the  age  of  a  slave  was  introduced  by  the  UxjElta 
Seniiaj  for  that  statute  enacted  that  slaves  under  thirty  should  not,  on 
manumission,  become  Roman  citizens,  unless,  indeed,  they  had  been  freed 
by  vindicta  alter  a  valid  reason  for  the  manumission  had  been  approved  by 
the  Board.    (G.  i,  18.) 

If  the  slave  manumitted  was  nnder  thirty,  Gaius  says  he 
became  a  Latin  (§  29,  30).  The  prohibition,  therefore,  of  the 
law  was  not  absolute,  as  in  the  case  where  the  master  was 
under  twenty;  and  a  mantimission  not  complying  with  its 
terms  was  not  wholly  void,  but  had  the  effect  of  a  private 
mode  of  manumission.  Ulpian  {Frag.  1,  12)  states  that  to  be 
the  law  when  the  manumission  of  a  slave  imder  age  was  by 
will ;  but  that  if  it  were  by  the  vindicta  it  was  wholly  void, — 
miless,  as  has  been  suggested,  the  pcissage  is  not  complete ; 
but  the  point  is  unimportant.  When  Justinian  abolished  the 
claas  of  Latin  freedmen,  the  restraint  on  the  age  of  the  slave 
manumitted  was  tacitly  repealed,  and  in  the  Institutes  no 
mention  is  made  of  it. 

The  grounds  that  will  justify  manumission  by  a  master 
nnder  twenty  would  suffice  for  the  manumission  of  a  slave 
under  thirty.     (G.  1,  39.) 

Exception. — Moreover,  a  slave  under  thirty  may,  when  manumitted, 
become  a  Roman  citizen,  if  manumitted  by  an  insolvent  master  who  makes 
him  free  and  his  heir  by  will ;  provided  always  there  is  no  other  slave  whose 
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name  comes  before  his  in  the  like  position,  and  that  there  is  no  other  heir 
under  the  will.  This  is  due  to  the  Ux  jElia  Setitia,  And  Proculus  is  of 
opinion  that  we  must  lean  to  the  side  of  freedom,  and  hold  the  rule  the  same 
in  the  case  of  a  slave  that  is  named  as  heir  without  any  mention  of  freedom. 
(G  I,  21,  as  restored.) 

Since  by  the  Ux  yElia  Sentta  the  slave  whose  name  is  written  first  as 
heir  alone  becomes  a  Roman  citizen,  it  was  held  that,  if  a  man  were  to  name 
as  heirs  his  bastards  by  a  female  slave,  all  would  remain  slaves,  for  his  words 
do  not  show  who  is  to  stand  first ;  and  that  the  estate  should  lose  more  than 
one  would  be  a  fraud  upon  the  creditor.  And  at  last,  a  Senatus  ConsuUum, 
appended  to  the  lex  Fufia  Caninia^  provided  that  it  should  not  be  in  a 
debtor's  power  by  such  devices  to  evade  the  statute.    (G.  i,  21^,  as  restored.) 

III.  And  fiirUier,  the  lex  Fufia  Caninia  [a.d.  8]  sets  a  fixed  limit  to  the 
manumissicm  of  slaves  by  will.    (G.  i,  42). 

The  owner  of  more  than  2,  and  not  more  than  10,  is  {  ^''^no^exSiiS 

»»  30*  »>  ia>>  »»  i 

And  lastly,,,  100,  „  500,  „  \ 

And  the  statute  pays  no  heed  to  larger  owners,  so  as  to  fix  any  proportionate 

part.    But  it  enjoins  that  no  man  be  allowed  to  manumit  more  than  100.    On 

the  other  hand,  too,  if  a  man  has  but  one  slave  in  all,  or  two  only,  the  law 

makes  no  provision  for  that  case,  and  his  power  to  manumit  is  unrestrained. 

(G.  I,  43-) 

But  what  we  have  said  as  to  the  number  of  slaves  that  can  be  manumitted 
by  will,  must  be  taken  in  this  sense, — that  in  each  number,  where  only  one- 
third,  one-fourth,  or  one-fifth  can  be  freed,  one  may  always  manumit  as 
many  as  are  allowed  to  the  lower  number  that  goes  before.  The  statute 
itself  so  provides.  For  clearly  it  would  be  absurd  that  the  master  of  ten 
slaves  might  free  fi\^ — the  half,  namely,  of  all  he  has  ;  and  then  that  the 
owner  of  twelve  could  free  no  more  than  four.  But  those  that  have  more 
than  ten,  and  not  more  than  thirty,  may  manumit  any  number  not  exceeding 
five,  the  number  allowed  to  those  that  have  but  ten.    (G.  i,  45,  as  restored.) 

And  if  a  testator  exceeds  these  limits,  but  arranges  the  names  of  the 
slaves  he  frees  in  a  circle ;  then,  since  no  order  of  manumission  is  found, 
none  will  be  free.  For  the  lex  Fufia  Caninia  annuls  all  such  evasions. 
There  are  two  special  Senatus  Consulta  that  annul  all  the  devices  framed  to 
evade  that  statute.    (G.  i,  46,  as  restored.) 

To  manumission  not  by  will  this  statute  does  not  apply  at  all.  Those 
therefore  that  manumit  by  vindicta^  or  census^  or  among  friends  {inter 
amico5\  may  free  their  whole  household  if  there  is  no  other  ground  to  bar 
their  freedom.    (G.  i,  44.) 

The  lex  Fufia  Caninia  set  fixed  limits  to  the  manumission  of  slaves  by 
will.  As  this  was  a  bar  to  freedonr,  and  somewhat  invidious  in  its  distinc- 
tions, we  have  resolved  on  its  abolition.  For  it  was  inhuman  enough  that 
during  his  life  a  man  might  give  freedom  to  all  his  household  (unless  there 
was  some  other  ground  to  bar  their  freedom),  but  on  his  deathbed  should  be 
deprived  of  all  such  power.    (J.  i,  7,  pr.) 

•  Secandf  Involuntary  Divestitive  Facta      Freedom  given  to 
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the  slave  by  way  of  forfeiture  to  the  master  or  reward  to  the 

slave. 

L  When  ft  sick  alaTe  wm  abandoned  by  bia  maater  and  reooTered,  Clandius 
declared  that  the  alave  ahould  be  free.    (D.  40,  8,  2.) 

II.  JoBtmian  applied  the  aame  remedy  when  the  maater  ezpoaed  an  infant  alave. 
(C.l,4»28;  Not.  158.) 

nL  When  a  female  dave,  aold  under  a  condition  that  ahe  ihoold  not  be  made  a 
pnttitDte,  waa  let  out  by  her  maater  for  that  pmpoae,  her  former  maater  oonld 
demtad  her  freedom.  (D.  40, 8, 7.)  Theodoaiua  and  Yalentinian  (a.d.  428)  extended 
this  relief  to  every  case  where  the  dave  waa  made  a  proetitate  against  her  wilL  (C. 
1,4,12;  C.  1,4,14.). 

IV.  A  master  who  malioioiialy  allowed  a  freeman  to  many  hla  female  alave  under 
mistake  forfeited  hia  slave.     (Nov.  22,  11.) 

V.  Slaves  of  heretics,  or  pagans,  or  Jews,  by  accepting  Christianity,  were 
released  from  slavery ;  and  even  if  the  masters  followed  them,  and  were  admitted  into 
the  CSnircfa,  they  were  not  allowed  to  take  back  their  alavea.    (G.  1,  8,  56,  8.) 

VI  A  dave  who  disclosed  the  aaaasain  of  hia  maater  waa  regarded  aa  a  freedman 
of  his  maater  (2i5ereii«ore«MM).     (D.  40,  8,  5;  G.  7,  18, 1.) 

Vn.  Gonatantine  enacted  that  a  dave  who  proonred  the  conviction  of  coinera  of 
bad  money  should  be  free,  and  that  the  imperial  exchequer  ahould  compensate  their 
masters.    (C.  7,  18»  2.) 

Vin.  He  also  gave  a  slave  liberty  who  dudoaed  a  rape  that  had  been  concealed 
or  compromised.     (G.  7, 18,  8.) 

'Remedies. 

1.  BiiacDm  nr  bbbpiot  ov  Riohib  avd  Dums.  (a.)  Riohtb  ov  ths  Mabtsb.— 
As  between  the  alave  and  maater  there  were  no  actions ;  but  the  Prefect  of  the 
city  heard  complainta  made  by  alavea  against  their  master  when  they  were  left 
without  sufficient  food,  or  ill-used.  (D.  1, 12, 1, 1 ;  D.  5,  1,  53.)  In  some  cases  of 
mkoanduct  the  master  was  obliged  to  sell  the  slave ;  in  others,  the  slave  was  forfeited 
sod  acquired  his  freedouL 

As  againat  third  parties,  in  addition  to  the  usual  actions  for  delicts  {acHo  furti, 
n  banorvm  raptorum,  damiU  injuria,  iT^riarum)^  two  remedies  are  specially  applicable 
to  slaves. 

L  AcUo  de  $ervo  eorrupUk 

1*.  By  whom  could  the  acUo  ds  tervo  wmtpto  be  brought  f 

The  owner,  at  the  time  the  wrong  was  done,  had  the  action,  even  when  the  slave 
WM  in  pledge  (D.  11,  8, 14,  4),  and  it  waa  not  extinguiahed  by  the  manunussion  of 
the  dave.    (D.  11,  3,  5,  4.) 

2*.  He  measure  of  damaga  Hie  damagea  are  double  the  amount  of  the  depreda- 
ticn  in  the  value  of  the  alave  (D.  11,  8,  6,  2),  and  of  what  the  slave  carried 
off.  (D.  11,  8, 10.)  It  was  the  duty  of  the  judge  who  heard  the  cause  to  estimate 
how  much  that  was.  (D.  11,  8,  14,  8.)  Thus  the  compensation  or  penalty  paid  by 
a  master  for  a  wrong  done  by  a  slave  may  be  recovered  from  the  person  who  has 
eoiRiptcd  the  slave — that  is,  induced  bim  to  do  the  wrong — whether  such  person  has 
benefited  by  it  or  not.     (D.  11,  8,  14,  7  ;  D.  11,  8, 10.) 

f.  Although  of  FrsBtorian  origin,  the  action  is  perpetual,  not  temporary.  (D.  11, 
5, 13.  pr.) 

4*.  It  may  be  brought  by  the  heirs  of  the  owner,  but  not  against  the  heirs  of  the 
wroogdoer,  becaose  a  penal  action  never  lies  against  the  heirs  of  a  wrongdoer.  (D.  11, 
S,  18  F) 

Speeid  procedure  in  regard  to  fugitive  davee.     Besides  the  edict  of  the  Praetor 
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(de  9ervo  cofrupfo),  a  Senatoi  Gonsulium  imposed  a  fine  for  harbouring  furtive  davee 
(D.  11,  4,  1,  1) ;  and  Constantine  enacted  ^lat  he  who  did  so  must  return  the  slave 
with  another  of  equal  value,  or  20  »6Ud%,  Masten  in  searoh  of  fugitive  slaves  mmt 
obtain  written  authority  from  the  Emperor  to  the  magistrates,  who  thereupon  were 
liable  to  a  penalty  of  100  wiidi  if  they  did  not  give  ihehr  help.  (D.  11,  4,  1,  2.) 
Whoever  apprehended  a  fugitive  slave  was  bound  to  deliver  him  up  to  the  munidpil 
magistrates,  or  other  public  officer.  (D.  11,  4, 1,  8 ;  D.  11,  4, 1, 6.)  Mere  fagitadon 
was  not  treated  by  the  law  as  a  crime,  unlen  the  slave  passed  himself  off  as  free 
(D.  11,  4,  2),  or  was  caught  trying  to  escape  to  a  foreign  country. .  (C.  6,  1,  8.) 

(b)  Duties  of  the  Master — namlia  actio. 

1.  Origin. 

Noxales  acUones  have  been  established  both  by  statutes  and  by  edict  By 
statutes,  as  for  theft  by  the  XII  Tables,^  and  for  damnum  injuriahy  the  Ux 
AqtUlicu  By  the  Praetor's  edict  as  for  injuria  and  robbery.  (J.  4,  8, 4 ; 
G.  4,  76.) 

2.  Damages. 

Pi  master  sued  in  a  noxaUs  actio  on  account  of  his  slave  may  free  him- 
self by  surrendering  the  slave  {noxae  dedendo)  to  the  plaintiff.  Such  a  sur- 
render is  a  final  transfer  of  all  his  rights  as  master.  If,  however,  the  slave 
can  find  money  to  compensate  the  new  master  to  whom  he  is  surrendered 
for  the  damage  (damnum)  sustained,  then  by  the  Praetor's  help,  even  against 
the  new  master's  will,  he  gains  his  manumission.    (J.  4,  8,  3.} 

If  therefore  the  judge  is  trying  a  noxalis  actio^  and  if  it  shall  appear  that 
judgment  must  be  given  against  the  master,  it  is  his  duty  to  give  it  in  the 
following  form  : — Publius  Maevius  I  condemn  to  pay  to  Lucius  Titius  ten 
aurei^  or  to  surrender  the  offender  {noxam  dedere),    (J.  4,  17,  i.) 

3.  When  the  master  affirmed  that  the  slave  was  not  under  his  control  {poUtta$)t  the 
Prsetor  gave  an  election  to  the  plaintiff,  either  to  compel  the  defendant  to  declare  upon 
oath  that  the  slave  was  not  under  his  control,  and  that  he  had  not  parted  with  the 
control  to  defeat  the  plaintiff,  or  to  accept  an  action  not  involving  the  surrender  of  the 
Oxve  (noxtu  dediUo),  (D.  9,  4,  21, 2.)  If  the  defendant  will  not  take  the  oath,  it  Is  the 
same  as  if  the  action  were  undefended  (D.  9,  4, 21,  4) ;  but  if  he  swears,  he  is  relieved 
until  such  time  as  the  slave  comes  under  his  control.     (D.  9,  4,  21,  6.) 

4.  If  the  master  did  not  deny  control  over  the  slave,  whether  he  produced  the  slave 
or  not,  the  action  proceeded.  If  the  slave  was  absent  without  the  fault  of  the  master, 
the  latter  must  defend  the  action,  and  give  security  to  produce  him  when  he  returns. 
(D.  2,  9,  2, 1.) 

B.  RxxEDiBS  TS  Kbbpiot  OF  THE  INVESTITIVE  Faots,  or  the  procedure  to  be  adopted 
by  a  master  in  claiming  his  slave. 

I.  The  action  by  which  a  person  nla^iwimg  to  be  the  owner,  or  to  have  an  interest  in 
another  as  a  slave,  demanded  that  he  should  be  given  up  to  him,  was  called  a  liberdUs 
cauatu 

1.  This  action  might  be  brought  not  only  by  a  person  claiming  as  owner,  bat  by  any 
one  who  had  an  interest  in  the  work  of  the  alleged  slave  as  a  fructuarius,  (D.  40,  12, 
8,  pr.  ;  D.  40,  12, 12,  5.) 

2.  By  the  law  of  the  XII  Tables,  the  person  claimed  as  a  slave  could  not 
defend  himself,  but  must  be  represented  by  a  friend  acting  as  defendant,  who  was 
called  the  claimant  for  freedom,  adteriar  Ubertatu,  (G.  Th.  4, 8, 1 .)  The  ad$ertor  took 
up  the  defence  at  his  own  risk,  and  was  obliged  to  find  security  for  the  delivery  of 

^  Si  iervuMfwrtiimfitxU  naacamve  nocuiL     (D.  9,  4  2,  1.) 
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(he  real  defenduit  to  hit  matter,  if  the  tuit  should  be  to  decided.  If  he  failed,  he  paid 
the  onti.  On  the  other  hand,  the  penon  claiming  the  dave  |Mid  a  penalty  if  he 
fuled.  (Paol,  Sent.  5,  1,  6.)  In  three  oatet  Theodotiua  provided  that  the  defendant 
nught  appear  without  an  adtertor  when  he  had  been  in  ponecGoion  of  freedom  for  twenty 
jMo,  or  had  held  a  paUio  offioe,  or  had  lived  openly  in  the  same  plaoe  with  the  pemon 
idumiiig  him  at  tlave.  (G.  Th.  4,  8,  6.)  finally,  Juttinian  abolished  the  office  of 
odterUfr,  and  allowed  a  person,  whether  daimed  at  a  daye  or  claiming  to  be  free,  to 
be  sued  or  to  toe  in  hit  own  name.  He  provided,  moreover,  that  a  penon  living  in 
Creedom,  wbam  it  wat  tooght  to  reduce  Into  davery,  could  act  by  a  procurator ;  but  a 
poBon  in  slavery  mutt  ^>pear  and  aue  on  his  own  behalf.    (C*  7, 17, 1.) 

S.  An  action  could  not  be  brought  more  than  once  by  the  tame  claimant  agalntt 
Q»  ssme  defendant  (C.  7,  16,  4),  but  the  Judgment  in  favour  of  the  defendant  did 
not  prevent  a  new  claimant  bringing  an  action  (D,  40, 12, 42) ;  for  of  course,  although 
tbe  fint  claimant  was  not  his  master,  another  might  be. 

4.  PrsKa^ition.  If  the  person  enjoying  liberty  knows  that  he  is  a  dave  (dolo 
mah  M  fonetticne  Uberlatu  esl),  there  is  no  limit  to  the  time  during  which  he  may 
be  claimed  by  his  owner.  But  if  he  has  for  twenty  years  been  free^  without  knowing 
tfatt  he  was  a  slave  {btmaJUk  m  pouestione  UbertoHt),  his  liberty  cannot  be  challenged. 
(C.  7,  22,  2.) 

5.  Until  the  suit  It  decided,  the  defendant  retaint  hit  liberty,  if  he  enjoyed 
liberty  when  the  tuit  wat  b^^un.  (G.  7, 16,  14.)  This  was  the  principle  violated  by 
Appius  Glaodius,  when  he  ordered  the  daughter  of  Virginius  to  be  given,  for  interim 
costody,  to  one  of  his  own  minions. 

6.  Punishment  for  a  maliciout  questioning  of  one's  liberty.  A  diimant  that  hat 
mischievously  and  without  reason  attacked  the  freedom  of  any  one,  is  liable  to  an 
action  for  dunaget,  actio  ia^riarwn  or  de  calumnia.  (G.  7,  16,  81.)  He  might  also 
be  punished  with  eodle.    (D.  40, 12,  89,  1.) 

7.  The  burden  of  proof.  Hie  presumption  of  the  Roman  law  wat  not  in  favour  of 
fibetty  nor  againtt  it|  but  in  favour  of  the  ttate  in  which  the  alleged  slave  was  {iin$ 
ddo  malo)  at  the  time  the  action  was  brought.  In  order,  therefore,  to  determine  upon 
i^iom  the  burden  d  proof  lay,  it  wat  tometfanet  neoetsaiy  to  institute  a  previous 
inqinry  into  the  condition  of  the  slave  before  the  suit  began.  If  the  alleged  slave  had 
been  free^  but  at  the  time  of  the  suit  had  been  seized  by  violence,  and  kept  by  the 
alleged  maeter  as  a  slave,  the  slave  wat  regarded  at  free,  and  the  master  must  prove 
that  he  wat  owner.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  slave  escaped  and  hid  himself  for 
Mme  year%  and,  when  the  matter  found  him,  denied  hit  ttatut ;  upon  proof  of  thote 
facta  the  dave  would  be  required  to  prove  that  he  wat  free.  (D.  40, 12, 7,  5 ;  B. 
«,  12, 10.) 

a  BnoEDin  in  Bxbfect  ofthi  DivjMTmvB  Facts. 

L  LibemUg  Cau$a.  Thit  it  the  tame  action  as  the  former,  but  the  position  of  the 
partieB  is  reverted ;  the  master  of  the  slave  is  now  the  defendant. 

1.  Prior  to  Justinian,  this  action  must  be  brought  by  the  claimant  for  freedom, 
adierior  Ubertatit ;  but  Justinian  gave  the  action  directly  to  the  person  ft1i^<T«iiig  free- 
dom. It  might  alto  be  brought  by  the  father  of  the  alleged  dave,  even  againtt  the 
aidiet  of  the  latter.  p.40,12,],pr.)  Ghildren  could  bring  the  tuit  in  behalf  of  parents^ 
also  iriespcctLve  of  their  wishes,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  a  disgrace  to  the  children 
fxM  their  parents  to  be  in  davery.  (D.  40,  12, 1, 1.)  Gognates  (D.  40, 12, 1,  2)  and 
illegitimate  children  (D.  40, 12,  3,  pr.)  enjoyed  the  same  privil^.  The  defendant 
was  the  penon  who  set  up  any  interiast  in  the  daimant  at  a  dave. 

2.  If  the  person  claiming  freedom  is  living  with  the  defendant  as  his  dave^  the 
iction  matt  be  brou|^t  in  the  place  where  the  master  lives.     (G.  8,  22,  4.) 

3.  The  suit  for  freedom  might  be  brought  oftener  than  once  (G.  7,  17,  1),  but  not 
Qokfls  some  new  ground  had  arisen  in  support  of  the  claim.     (D.  40,12,25,1.) 

4.  There  is  no  preacription  against  freedom  (G.  7, 22,  8) ;  and,  therefore,  however 
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long  a  person  had  been  in  davery,  he  was  not  predaded  from  asserting  his  freedom. 
Another  role  tended  to  favour  liberty.  After  a  person  had  been  dead  five  yean,  it 
was  not  permitted  to  challenge  his  statue,  with  a  view  to  degrade  him,  bat  it  was 
allowed  to  show  that  his  statos  was  higher.  Thus  if  he  died  a  dave,  it  could  be 
sworn  after  five  yean  that  he  was  really  freebom ;  bat  if  he  died  free,  it  was  not  aUowed 
after  that  time  to  prove  him  to  be  a  slave.  This  rale  was  introduced  by  Nerra. 
(D.  40, 16,  4,  pr. ;  D.  40, 16, 1, 4  ;  D.  40, 16,  S.) 

IL  Special  remedies  for  bequests  of  liberty  on  trust — Fideicommian. 

The  person  who  was  bound  by  will  or  oodidls  to  manumit  a  slave,  might  refuse  to 
do  so,  or  might  evade  summons  to  a  court  of  law,  and  thereby  delay  or  defeat  tbe 
benevolenoe  of  the  deceased.  This  inconvenience  was  removed  by  the  foUowisg 
enaotmente  : — 1.  The  SeruOus  ConauUwm  RiUyriamum  {temp,  Trajan)  gave  the  PriBtor 
power  to  declare  a  slave  free,  if  the  person  who  ought  to  manumit  him  was  summoned 
and  refused  to  appear.     (D.  40,  6,  26,  7 ;  0.  7,  4,  6.) 

2.  The  Senaiua  Conndtum  Datumianum  {temp.  Trajan,  or  not  later  than  Antomnns 
Pius)  gave  the  same  remedy  when  the  person  was  summoned,  but  had  a  good  excuse 
for  non-attendance.     (D.  40,  6,  61,  4.) 

8.  The  SenaboB  OonauUum  VUrfuianwn  {temp,  Hadrian  or  Antoninus  rather  than 
Vespasian)  extended  the  remedy  to  the  case  where  the  delay  was  caused  not  by 
the  person  required  to  manumit  the  slave,  but  by  tbe  incapacity  of  a  oo-hefr.  (D.  40, 
6,  80,  6.) 

4.  The  SenatuB  dmeuUum  Juncianum  enabled  the  Pnetor  to  decree  liberty  when 
the  daves  ordered  to  be  manumitted  did  not  bebng  to  the  testator.     (D.  40,  5, 28,  4.) 

Finally,  Marcus  Aurelius  states  that  no  incapaoify  or  default  of  the  person  wlioee 
duty  it  is  to  manumit  tiie  slaves  shall  prejudice  tl^fr  claim  to  freedom.  (D.  40,  6, 
80,  16.) 

The  INTEBDIOT  de  Ubero  homine  eschibendo.  This  interdict  is  enforced  only  when 
there  is  no  question  as  to  the  status  of  the  freeman  whom  it  is  sought  to  liberate 
from  illegal  detention.  (D.  48,  29,  8,  7.)  The  word  to  produce  {exhibere)  signifiee 
to  bring  the  person  asked  into  courts  so  that  he  may  be  seen  and  touched.  (D.  43, 
29,  8,  8.)  The  order  was  to  produce  the  free  person  whom  you  wrongfully  detain. 
(D.  48,  29,  4,  pr.)  Quem  liJberum  dolo  malo  reHnes,  exhibeas.  (D.  48,  29,  1,  pr.)  Tbm 
order  is  peremptoxy,  and  must  be  at  once  obeyed.  (D.  48,  29,  4,  2.)  If  the  defendant 
is  condemned,  but  rather  than  produce  the  person  whom  he  wrongfully  detains,  pays 
the  sum  named  as  damages,  the  plaintiff  or  anyone  else  can  at  once  bring  a  new 
interdict,  carrying  a  repetition  of  the  damages,  and  this  may  be  repeated  until  the 
person  is  actually  produced.     (D.  43,  29,  3, 18.) 


APPENDIX. 

In  this  work  no  place  is  assigned  to  the  rights  of  citizenship 
as  a  distinct  topic  in  Roman  law.  The  proper  place  for  that 
subject  would  be  a  chapter  preliminary  to  the  general  body  of 
the  work.  But  such  a  chapter  has  not  been  inserted,  partly 
from  reasons  of  conveniencey  and  partly  because,  in  the  time  of 
Justinian,  questions  regarding  citizenship  had  practically  ceased 
to  exist  (see  p.  30).  In  the  time  of  Gains,  however,  the  rules 
for  determining  questions  of  that  kind  were  still  of  importance, 
and  the  following  passages  may  be  considered  as  illustrations  of 
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the  general  rule  stated  above  (p.  23),  governing  the  determina- 
tion of  stactus. 

Therefore  if  a  woman  that  is  a  Roman  citizen  is,  while  pregnant,  inter- 
dicted from  fire  and  water,  and  so  becomes  an  alien  before  childbirth,  many 
draw  a  distinction,  and' think  that  if  it  was  in  lawful  marriage  that  she  con- 
ceived, then  her  offspring  is  a  Roman  citizen  ;  but  if  not,  then  an  alien. 
(G.  1, 9a) 

Interdiotion  from  fire  and  water  was  the  old  repubUcan  form  of  banishment.  The 
object  was  to  compel  the  dtixen  to  withdraw  bimeelf,  and  to  avoid  the  danger  of 
dnwing  down  on  the  city  the  anger  of  §ome  deity,  in  odnaeqaenoe  of  driving  a  wor- 
shipper from  his  altars. 

Again,  if  a  woman  that  is  a  Roman  citizen  and  pregnant  is  made  a  slave 
under  the  Senaius  Consultum  Claudianum^  for  having  intercourse  with  a 
slave  belonging  to  another  despite  the  master's  warnings,  then  in  this  case 
many  draw  a  distinction,  and  hold  that  her  offspring,  if  conceived  in  lawful 
marriage^  is  a  Roman  citizen ;  but  if  not,  a  slave,  and  the  property  of  the 
master  that  now  holds  the  mother  as  a  slave.  And  again,  if  an  alien  conceives 
not  in  lawful  marriage,  and  thereafter  becomes  a  Roman  citizen  before  child- 
birth, then  her  child  is  a  Roman  citizen.  But  if  the  father  is  an  alien  to 
whom  she  is  united  according  to  alien  statutes  and  usage,  it  seems  from  the 
Setiatus  Consultum  passed  at  the  instance  of  the  late  Emperor  Hadrian  that 
the  offspring  is  an  alien,  unless  the  Neither  too  has  gained  the  Roman  citizen- 
ship.   (G.  I,  91,  92.) 

The  rule  just  stated,  that  if  a  female  Roman  citizen  marries  an  alien  the 
ofispring  is  alien,  is  one  that  holds  good  even  when  there  is  no  conubium 
between  the  parties.  This  was  already  accomplished  by  the  lex  Minicia  [of 
uncertain  date],  which  provides  also  that  if  a  male  Roman  citizen  marries  an 
alien  woman  with  whom  he  has  no  conubium^  the  offspring  of  their  inter- 
coarse  is  an  alien.  In  the  former  case  the  statute  was  needed,  for  otherwise, 
since  there  was  no  conubium  between  the  parents,  the  child  would,  by  the 
rule  of  the  yus  Gentium^  follow  the  mother's  condition,  not  the  father's.  But 
the  part  that  ordains  that  a  child  whose  father  is  a  Roman  citizen  and  its 
mother  an  alien,  is  itself  an  alien,  brings  in  nothing  new  ;  for  even  without 
that  statute  this  would  be  so  by  the  rule  of  the  Jus  Gentium,  (G.  i,  78,  as 
restored.) 

Nay,  even  the  offspring  of  a  Latin  woman  and  a  Roman  citizen  follows 
its  mother's  condition ;  for  to  this  case  the  lex  Minicia  does  not  refer. 
True,  indeed,  it  embraces  not  only  aliens,  but  also  so-called  Latins.  But 
the  Latins  it  refers  to  are  Latins  in  another  sense — Latins  forming  distinct 
peoples  and  conmiunities,  who  were  in  fact  aliens.    (G.  i,  79.) 

And  on  the  same  principle  conversely  the  offspring  of  a  Latin  father  and  a 
fionale  Roman  citizen  is  a  Roman  citizen.  Some,  however,  thought  that  if 
the  marriage  were  contracted  under  the  lex  ^lia  Sentia  the  offspring  would 
be  a  Latin.  Because  seemingly  in  that  case  the  lex  JEllia  Sentia  and  the 
IcT  Junta  {JVorddna"]  gave  conubium  between  the  parties  ;  and  the  effect  of 
coKubium  always  is  that  the  offspring  follows  the  father's  condition.  If 
however,  the  marriage  were  otherwise  contracted,  tlien  they  thought  the 
offspring  would  by  the  J^us  Gentium  follow  the  condition  of  the  mother.    In 
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our  day  this  matters  nothing.  For  the  rule  in  use  is  declared  by  the  Senatus 
Consulium  passed  at  the  instance  of  the  late  Emperor  Hadrian,  that  in  any 
case  the  son  of  a  Latin  father  and  a  female  Roman  citizen  is  a  Roman 
citizen.    (G.  i.  80.} 

And  in  agreement  with  this,  a  Senatus  Consulium  of  the  same  reign 
declares  that  the  offspring  of  a  Latin  father  and  an  alien  mother,  as  also,  on 
the  other  hand,  of  an  alien  father  and  a  Latin  mother,  is  to  follow  the  condi- 
tion of  the  mother.    (G.  i,  81.) 

Statutory  Eaceptions, 

We  ought  to  observe,  however,  whether  there  are  any  cases  in  which  the 
rule  of  the  ^us  Gentium  is  changed  either  by  a  statute,  or  by  a  decree  having 
the  force  of  a  statute.  (G.  I,  83.)  For  instance  : — Under  the  Senatus 
Consulium  Claudianum  a  female  Roman  ddzen  that  has  intercourse  with  the 
slave  of  another  with  the  master's  consent,  can  herself  by  covenant  remain 
free  while  her  issue  is  a  slave.  For  the  agreement  between  her  and  the 
master  of  the  slave  is  by  that  SencUus  Consulium  made  valid.  But  afterwards 
the  late  Emperor  Hadrian  was  moved,  by  the  ix^ustice  of  the  case  and  the 
anomalous  nature  of  the  law,  to  bring  back  the  rule  of  the  Jus  Gentium; 
and  thus,  since  the  woman  remains  free,  her  offspring  too  is  free.    (G.  I,  84*) 

And  again,  by  the  lex  Latina^  the  offspring  of  a  female  slave  and  a  freeman 
might  be  free.  For  that  statute  provides  that  if  a  man  has  intercourse  with 
another^s  slave  in  the  belief  that  she  is  free,  then  the  offspring,  if  males,  are 
free ;  but  if  females,  belong  to  the  woman's  master.  But  in  this  case  too  the 
late  Emperor  Vespasian  was  moved  by  the  anomalous  nature  of  the  law  to 
bring  back  the  rule  of  the  Jus  Gentium,  And  thus  in  all  cases  the  offspring, 
even  if  males,  are  slaves  of  the  mother's  owner.  But  that  part  of  the  same 
statute  remains  untouched  which  provides  that  the  offspring  of  a  free  woman 
by  another's  slave,  whom  she  knew  to  be  a  slave,  are  slaves.  Therefore 
among  those  that  have  no  such  statute,  the  offspring,  by  the  Jus  Gentium^ 
follow  the  mother's  condition,  and  are  therefore  free.    (G.  i,  85,  86.) 


II.— PATRIA  POTESTAS. 
Definition. 

The  Patria  Potestaa  is  the  name  for  the  rights  enjoyed  by 
the  head  of  a  Roman  family  over  his  legitimate  children.  (D. 
50, 16,  215.) 

The  poteataa  could  be  enjoyed  only  by  Roman  citizens,  and 
thus  the  loss  of  citizenship  involved  the  loss  of  the  potestas. 
Slaves  "who,  on  being  manumitted,  became  Roman  citizens, 
and  were  married,  acquired  the  potestas  over  their  children 
bom  after  the  manumission. 
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We  have  potestas  over  our  children  by  a  regular  marriage  b^otten. 
Hie  jus  poUsUxHs  that  we  have  over  our  children  is  peculiar  to  Roman 
citizens.  For  no  other  people  have  such  power  over  their  children  as  we 
bave.  This  was  pointed  out  by  the  late  Emperor  Hadrian  in  an  edict  he  put 
forth  r^arding  those  that  asked  from  him  Roman  citizenship  for  themselves 
and  their  children.  Nor  am  I  unmindful  that  the  people  called  Galatae 
believe  that  children  are  in  the  poUstas  of  their  parents.  (J.  i»  9»  pr.  2  ; 
G.  I,  55.) 

The  statement  of  Gaitte  that  such  a  power  as  the  patria 
potestas  was  unknown  except  among  the  Romans  and  Galatians, 
correctly  represents  the  beKef  of  the  Roman  jurists,  but  does 
not  correctly  represent  the  &ct  A  similar  power  is  found 
.  among  many  other  nations  of  antiquity.  Maine's  Ancient  Law^ 
135.  "  The  heir,  as  long  as  he  is  a  child,  differeth  nothing  from 
a  servant  though  he  be  lord  of  all."    Galatians  iv.  1. 

The  powers  enjoyed  by  a  father  over  his  children  were 
identical  with  those  that  a  master  possessed  over  his  slave. 
But  this  statement  is  subject  to  a  very  important  qualification. 
Within  the  domain  of  private  law,  a  son  was  scarcely  to  be 
distinguished  from  a  slave  ;  but  in  the  sphere  of  public  rights 
and  duties  the  son  was  free  and  independent.  The  State  had 
the  first  claim  on  its  citizens,  and  where  its  demands  intervened 
the  paternal  despotism  was  excluded.  (D.  1,  6,  9.)  Thus  a 
son  could  be  elected  magistrate,  although  he  could  not  marry 
without  his  father's  consent ;  and  he  could  act  as  tiUor  even 
against  his  &ther's  wishes,  because  the  office  of  tiUor  was  a 
public  duty.  (D.  36,  1,  13,  5 ;  D.  36,  1,  14,  pr.)  In  the  same 
way  a  son  could  act  as  judex  or  judicial  referee  even  to  his  own 
father.  (D.  5,  1,  77  ;  D.  5,  1,  78.)  Again  a  son  elected  Consul 
could  himself  superintend  the  ceremony  of  his  own  emancipation 
from  the  potestas.     (D.  1,  7,  3.) 

Within  the  sphere  of  private  law,  however,  the  position 
of  a  son  is  strictly  to  be  compared  with  that  of  a  slave.  To 
what  extent  the  comparison  is  in  favour  of  the  son,  will  appear 
hj  a  consideration  of  the  essential  characteristics  of  the  potestas. 

L  During  the  Republic,  a  son  was  as  incapable  of  possessing 
property  as  a  slave.  All  his  labour,  all  that  he  acquired, 
became  the  property  of  his  father.  The  steps  by  which  this 
rigorous  incapacity  was  modified,  will  be  enumerated  in  their 
place  under  the  law  of  Property.  (See  Peoulium.)  It  may, 
however,  be  here  mentioned  that  the  Roman  father  seems  to 
die  last  to  have  enjoyed  the  right  of  selling  the  labour  of  those 
^der  his  potestas.    (Paul,  Sent.  5, 1,  1.) 
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2.  The  supreme  power  of  life  and  death  is  specially  muntioned 
in  the  laws  of  the  XII  Tables  as  belonging  to  the  pcO^rfamlm. 
We  may  regard  this  power  as  an  aspect  of  the  general  right  of 
property, — the  right,  as  it  is  expressed,  of  doing  what  one  likes 
with  one's  own ;  and  such  was,  to  some  extent  at  ledst,  the 
aspect  in  which  it  presented  itself  in  the  earUer  periods  of 
legal  history.  But  another  view  mingled  with  this  debased 
conception  of  paternal  authority — Ae  view,  namely,  that  the 
despotic  authority  of  the  paterfcafnilica  bore  the  character  of 
patriarchal  jurisdiction  rather  than  ownership.  Seneca  calls 
the  paterfamilioB  a  domestic  judge  {judex  domesticus),  (Con- 
trovers.  2y  3),  and  domestic  magistrate  {tnagUtratus  domestim) 
(De  Benef.  3,  2).  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  right  to  kill  his  off- 
spring undoubtedly  belonged  to  the  Roman  &ther  during  the 
Republia 

The  power  of  life  and  death  included  all  minor  inflictions  of 
pain.  The  p(aerfamili<i8  could  imprison  a  refractory  son  for  days 
or  months  or  years,  according  to  his  sole  arbitrary  pleasure, 
even  although  the  son  had  enjoyed  the  highest  honours  of  the 
State.  The  paterfamilias  could  flog  his  children  with  any 
degree  of  severity,  and  could  bind  them  in  chains  and  send 
them  to  work  like  convicts  in  the  fielda  (Dion.  HaL,  Antiq, 
Rom.  2,  27.) 

To  these  harsh  rights  there  was,  according  to  Dionysius 
Ualicamassus  (Antiq,  Rem.  2,  51),  a  humane  and  interesting 
exception.  Romulus,  he  says,  made  a  law  to  the  effect  that 
his  subjects  should  not  expose  any  male  children,  or  their 
firstborn  female  child,  unless  such  children  were,  in  the  opinion 
of  five  neighbours,  so  deformed  that  they  ought  to  be  killed. 
An  offender  against  this  law  was  subject,  in  addition  to 
other  penalties,  to  the  forfeiture  of  half  his  property  to  the 
State.  Heineccius  refers  to  this  passage  without  compre- 
hending its  significance.  It  has  been  pointed  out  to  me  by  Mr 
John  McLennan  (the  author  of  that  ingenious  and  admirable 
work  on  the  earlier  stages  of  social  development,  Primitive 
Marriage)  as  "  a  fine  example  of  good  old  savage  law."  Infanti- 
cide is  an  almost  universal  practice  among  savages,  and  receives 
its  first  customary  check  by  the  rule  that  forbids  the  destruction 
of  the  males  and  eldest  femala  The  reason  why  only  the  eldest 
female  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  the  exception,  is  to  be  soug^bt  in 
the  small  value  of  women  to  a  savage  community.  As  a  rule, 
savages  prefer  to  steal  their  wives  instead  of  rearing  them. 
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This  law,  then,  ascribed  to  Bomulus,  is  an  indication,  and  not 
the  ouly  one,  that  the  castomary  law  of  the  Romans,  as  embodied 
and  fixed  in  the  laws  of  the  XII  Tables,  was  not  really  the 
beginning  of  Roman  law.  It  gives  ns  a  glimpse  of  an  earlier 
and  forgotten  stage  of  development,  leading  back  to  a  far-off 
state  of  savagery.  According  to  Cicero  (De  Leg.  38)  this  law 
of  Bomulns  was  transferred  to  the  'XII  Tables ;  but  in  spite  of 
that,  it  remained  as  a  tradition  among  a  people  that  had  for- 
gotten its  origin  and  meaning,  and  we  are  assured  by  various 
writers  that  the  practice  of  infanticide  was  common  even  down 
to  the  Empira 

The  exercbe  of  the  extreme  power  of  killing  is  not  uuknown 
to  the  readers  of  Roman  history,  and  it  was  not  until  the 
time  of  Constantino  that  an  exercise  of  the  ancient  right 
of  slaying  was  declared  to  be  murder.  Before  his  time, 
however,  the  cruelty  of  patresfctmilias  had  been  rebuked  and 
restrained. 

In  the  time  of  Trajan,  a  father  having  been  guilty  of  gross 
cruelty  to  his  son  was  compelled  by  that  Emperor  to 
emancipate  him,  and  was  deprived  of  all  share  in  his  in* 
heritance.  (D.  37,  12,  5.)  A  similar  case  occurred  under 
Hadrian.  A  fistther,  while  hunting,  killed  his  son,  and  was 
punished  by  deportation  to  an  island.  He  was  stigmatised  as 
exercising  the  right  of  a  robber  rather  than  the  right  of  a  father, 
and  yet  he  had  received  what  must  be  considered  severe  pro- 
vocation, the  son  having  committed  adultery  with  his  step- 
mother. (D.  48,  9,  5.)  In  the  year  AJ).  228,  the  Emperor 
Alexander  treats  the  right  of  life  and  death  as  obsolete,  and 
states  that  if  the  father  wished  to  impose  more  severe  punish- 
ment on  a  child  than  simple  flogging,  he  must  apply  to  the 
highest  judicial  authority,  the  President  of  the  Province,  for 
his  sanction.  (D.  48,  8,  2.)  Finally,  in  A.D.  318,  Constantino 
enacted  that  if  a  paterfamilias  slew  his  son,  he  should  suffer  the 
death  of  a  parricide ;  i.e»,  be  tied  up  in  a  sack  with  a  cock,  a 
viper,  and  an  ape,  and  be  thrown  into  the  sea  or  a  river  to  be 
drowned.  (C.  9, 17, 1.)  In  A.D.  374  an  enactment  of  Valen- 
tinian,  Yalens,  and  Gratian  made  the  exposure  of  infant  chil- 
dren a  crime,  thus  imposing  upon  parents  an  obligation  to  rear 
th&i  o£E9pring.    (C.  8,  52,  2.) 

3.  The  right  of  selling  their  children  belonged  to  the  father 
who  had  the  potestaa.  **  Over  his  lawful  children  let  him  have 
the  power  of  life  and  death  and  of  sale.    If  the  father  thrice 
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Bells  the  son,  let  the  son  be  free  from  the  father."^  The  child 
who  was  sold  did  not,  however,  become  a  slave.  (C.  8.  47, 10 ; 
Paul,  Sent.  5,  1, 1.)  He  was  held  in  maneipio.  (See  Maneipitan.) 
From  this  state,  a  son  voluntarily  sold  by  his  father,  was  re- 
leased by  enrolment  on  the  census,  even  without  the  consent  of 
the  person  who  had  him  in  mandpio.  (G.  1,  140.)  A  son  thus 
relieved  from  mancipittm  fell  back  into  the  potestas  of  his  father, 
and  but  for  the  restriction  of  the  XII  Tables  to  three  sales, 
the  process  might  have  been  repeated  indefinitely. 

Tradition  ascribed  to  Numa  Pompilius  a  restriction  on  the 
power  of  sale,  to  the  efiect  that  if  a  paterfamilias  sanctioned  the 
marriage  of  his  son,  he  could  not  afterwards  sell  him.  (Dion. 
Halicar.  Antiq.  Rom.  2,  28.)  By  the  XII  Tables  a  repetition  of 
the  sale  of  a  son  for  the  third  time  operated  as  a  forfeiture 
of  the  potestas.  By  what  steps  we  know  not,  but  almost  at 
the  earliest  period  of  legal  writing,  the  power  of  sale  was 
obsolete,  and  made  use  of  only  in  fictitious  legal  proceedings. 
Diocletian  and  Maximian  state  as  clear  law,  that  a  sale,  gift,  or 
pledge  of  a  son  by  his  paterfamilias  was  wholly  void ;  and  even 
although  the  purchaser  honestly  believed  that  the  child  was  a 
slave,  still  he  took  nothing  by  the  purchase.  (C.  4,  43,  1.) 
Paul  (Sent.  5,  1,  1)  tells  us  that  if  a  creditor  knowingly 
accepted  a  free  person  as  a  security  for  a  debt,  he  was  liable 
to  deportation.  Afterwards  Constantino  permitted  parents 
suffering  from  extreme  poverty  to  dispose  of  their  new- 
bom  children  (sanguinolenti),  and  the  purchaser  was  entitled 
to  the  benefit  of  their  services ;  but  he  reserved  the  right 
to  the  father,  or  any  other  person  to  rddeem  the  child 
by  payment  of  money,  or  giving  a  slave  in  exchange.  (C.  4, 
43,  2.) 

These  details  illustrate  the  gradual  progress  of  a  rational 
conception  of  the  position  of  parent  and  child.  At  first,  the 
fistther  is  despot  or  owner ;  he  has  all  the  essential  rights  of 
ownership,  the  right  to  use  the  son's  services,  the  right  to  part 
with  them,  the  right  to  destroy ;  but  gradually  those  rights  are 
limited ;  the  father  ceases  to  be  the  proprietor,  he  becomes  the 
natural  protector  and  guardian  of  his  children.  Such  ivas  the 
tendency  of  Roman  law,  although,  as  appears  from  the  latest 
law,  it  never  went  so  far  in  the  direction  of  giving  indepen- 


'The  words  of  the  XII  Tables  are,  " Endo  liberia  justU  jut  viUenecu  venum- 
dandique  potesUu  ei  etto.    Si  pater  JUium  ter  venumdfUfiliu9  a  ptUre  liber  esto. 
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dence  to  the  chfld,  as  is  now  considered  necessary  in  all 
ciyiliBed  nationa 

4.  It  followed  that  no  action  for  damages  conld  lie  at  the 
snit  either  of  son  or  father  against  the  other. 

Bat  if  a  son  does  a  wrong  {^xc^  to  his  father,  or  a  slave  to  his  master, 
no  action  arises.  For  between  me  and  a  person  in  my  potestas  no 
obligation  arises.  And  therefore  if  he  passes  into  another's  potestas^  or 
becomes  his  own  master,  neither  ag^nst  him  nor  against  the  man  in  whose 
foUstas  he  now  is  can  there  be  any  action.  And  hence  this  question  is 
raised : — If  another's  slave  or  son  wrongs  me,  and  thereafter  comes  under 
my  potestasy  does  the  action  fall  through,  or  is  it  only  in  abeyance?  The 
teachers  of  our  school  think  that  it  fells  through,  because  under  the  new 
drcumstances  the  action  cannot  be  sustained  ;  and  consequently,  although 
he  passes  out  of  my  potestas  I  can  bring  no  action.  The  authorities  of  the 
opposing  school  think  that  as  long  as  he  is  in  my  potestas  the  action  is  in 
abeyance,  since  I  can  bring  no  action  against  myself,  but  that  when  he 
passes  out  of  my  potestas ^  then  the  action  revives.    (G.  4,  78.) 

It  was  the  existence  of  the  potestas  that  determined  the  legal 
constitution  of  a  Roman  family,  so  artificial  as  it  seems  to  us, 
as  indeed  it  did  to  the  jurisconsults  of  the  Empire.  The  Roman 
family  cannot  be  defined  as  consisting  of  parents  with  their 
children ;  it  was  composed  of  those  persons  who  were  subject 
to  the  potestcLS  of  the  same  individual,  whether  they  were  his 
children,  grandchildren,  great-grandchildren,  or  entirely  uncon- 
nected with  him  in  blood.  Hence  a  child  who  had  been  emanci- 
pated firom  the  potestas  was  at  first,  from  a  legal  point  of  view, 
no  member  of  the  family,  while  a  stranger  ihtroduced  by 
adoption  was  regarded  to  all  intents  and*  purposes  as  the  off- 
Hpring  of  the  head  of  the  family.  So  fsx  was  this  view  carried 
that  the  conception  of  blood  relationship  was  submerged  in  that 
of  persons  living  under  the  same  potestas.  A  sister  who  was 
married  into  another  family,  and  placed  under  a  different 
potestas^  was  looked  on  as  no  longer  related  to  her  brothers 
for  any  legal  purpose.  The  history  of  Roman  law  discloses 
a  series  of  changes  by  which  the  Roman  family  was  brought 
nearer  and  nearer  to  the  modem  point  of  view. 

Next  comes  another  division  of  the  law  of  persons.  For  som6  persons 
are  stajun'Sy  others  a/t'em  Juris,  And  again,  of  those  alienijurtSy  some  are 
in  the  potestas  of  parents,  others  in  the  potistas  of  masters.  Let  us  look  then 
to  those  that  are  alieni  juris;  for  if  we  know  who  they  are,  we  shall  at  the 
same  time  understand  what  persons  are  sut  juris.  And  first,  let  u$  treat  of 
those  that  are  in  ihepoiestas  of  masters.    (J.  i,  8.  pr.) 

&»  jwrU,     A  person  not  subject  to  any  of  the  three  f onns  of  authority  afaready 
or  to  be  deKribed,  poteiUu,  faaiuM,  maneipium,  was  said  to  be  Jtti  jurit. 

N 
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The  phrase  iui  juris  does  not  mfgaitj  that  a  penbn  had  arrived  at  any  age  of  legal 
majority.     A  child  just  bom,  if  not  under  the  potesUu  of  the  father,  was  tuijwrU, 

Alieni  juris,  A  person  under  any  one'B potestas,  fnanuSf  or  manctpwm,  was  said  to 
be  alieni  juris. 

PcUeifamilias,  This  word  is  sometimes  employed  in  a  wide  sense  as  equivalent  to 
sui  juris,  A  person  sui  juris  is  called  paterfamUiaSf  even  when  under  the  age  of 
puberty.  (D.  1,  6,  4.)  In  the  narrower  and  more  common  use,  a  paterfamUiat  is 
anyone  invested  with  potestas  over  any  person.  It  is  thus  as  applioable  to  a  grsnd- 
father  as  to  a  father.  (D.  60, 16,  201.)  In  this  sense  the  word  paUffamiUas  U  oied 
throughout  this  chapter. 

FUiurfamUias  (son),  jUiafamilias  (daughter).  These  are  the  co-relative  tenns  to 
pcUerfamUias,  and  signify  any  person,  male  or  female,  who  is  under  the  patria  patestat 
of  another.  A  grandson  may  therefore  be  properly  designated  fiiusfamilias,  and  his 
grandfather,  under  whose  power  he  is,  laa  paterfamilias.    (D.  50, 16,  201.) 

MaterfamUias.  At  first,  probably,  nuUerfamiUas  signified  a  wife  under  the  maam 
of  her  husband,  and  was  thus  the  equivalent  of  fii(rfamilitu  rather  than  of  paterfamUiat. 
A  married  woman  not  under  the  manus  of  her  husband  was  distinguished  as  matrona. 
(Aul.  GtelL  18,  6.)  At  a  later  period,  matetfaim4Uas  was  sometimes  employed  m 
equivalent  to  paterfamilias  in  one  of  its  meanings,  and  designated  any  female  sui 
juris.  (D.  1,  6,  4.)  MaterfamUias  was  also  applied  to  any  respectable  womaiif 
whether  married  or  single,  freebom  or  a  freedwoman.  Character,  says  UlfNan,  not 
birth  or  marriage,  marks  the  tnaterfamUias.  (D.  50,  16,  46,  1 ;  D.  43,  80,  3,  6 ; 
D.  48, 5, 10,  pr.) 

Rights  and  Duties. 

A.  Rights  oi paterfamilias, 

I.  To  exclusive  possession  of  those  under  his  potestas. 

Sometimes,  too,  freemen  are  the  objects  of  theft  (Jurtuni)^  as  when  a  child 
in  OMxfotestas  [a  wife  in  our  numuSy  or  even  a  debtor  assigned  {adjudicaius) 
to  me  by  a  court,  or  a  hired  gladiator  {auctoratus)]  is  carried  off  by  stealth. 
(J.  4, 1,  9 ;  G.  3,  199.) 

II.  To  exclusive  use.  It  has  been  already  pointed  out  (p.  2) 
that  a  £Btther  could  bring  an  action  for  damages  for  injuries 
suffered  by  his  son  through  the  negligence  of  a  defendant. 

III.  An  injuria  to  a  child  in  the  power  of  his  father  is  an 
injury  to  the  father. 

A  man  may  suffer  an  injuria,  not  only  in  his  own  person,  but  also  in  those 
of  his  children  m  potestaie^  and  of  his  wife  [although  not  held  in  manu] ; 
for  this  opinion  has  on  the  whole  prevailed.  And  therefore,  if  you  wrong 
my  daughter,  Titius'  wife,  an  actio  injuriarum  lies  against  you,  not  only  in 
my  daughter's  name,  but  also  in  the  name  of  me  the  father,  and  of  Titius  the 
husband.  Put,  on  the  other  hand,  if  an  injuria  is  done  to  a  husband,  the 
wife  cannot  bring  an  €u:tio  injuriarum.  For  wives  ought  to  be  defended  by 
husbands,  not  husbands  by  wives.  An  actio  injuriarum  may  also  be  brought 
by  a  father-in-law  on  behalf  of  his  daughter-in-law,  if  her  husband  is  in  his 
potestas^    (J.  4,  4,  2  ;  G.  3,  221.) 

The  rights  of  children  begin  where  the  rights  of  slaves 
end.  The  utmost  limit  of  legal  security  accorded  to  the  slave 
was  to  give  the  master,  not  the  slave,  an  action  for  serious 
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harm  done  to  the  slave.  But  a  child  in  his  father's  power 
could  suffer  an  injuria  altogether  apart  from  any  disrespect 
intecded  for  his  father,  although  the  latter  alone  could  bring 
an  action  for  the  appropriate  penalty.  Whether,  at  some 
earlier  period,  the  son  was  in  the  same  position  as  the  slave,  is 
a  matter  of  conjecture ;  bnt  when  the  written  records  of  law 
appear,  the  son  is  treated  altogether  as  a  freeman,  although 
with  an  incapacity  to  enforce  his  rights.  His  father  alone  had 
the  power  of  compelling  the  wrongdoer  to  pay  compensation. 
But  every  injury  to  the  son  was  regarded  also  as  an  injury  to 
his  father,  and  therefore  two  actions  might  be  brought— one  for 
the  injury  to  the  father,  the  other  for  the  injury  to  the  son. 
The  damages  in  each  action  were  fixed  in  accordance  with  the 
dignity  of  the  persons :  if  the  son  had  the  higher  dignity,  the 
heaviest  damages  would  be  obtained  on  his  account.  (D.  47, 
10, 30, 1 ;  D.  47,  10,  31.) 

The  rights  of  wives  are  complete,  and  they  can  also  bring 
the  necessary  actions  to  vindicate  their  rights,  unless  they  are 
in  the  manua  of  their  husbands ;  for  the  tnanua  over  wives  was 
the  equivalent  of  the  potestaa  over  children.  If  a  woman  had 
not  passed  under  the  mamu  of  her  husband,  which  in  later 
times  she  seldom  did,  she  continued  under  the  potestas  of  her 
father ;  and  hence,  for  a  wrong  done  to  her,  both  her  husband 
and  her  father  had  each  an  action.  (D.  47,  10, 18,  2.)  The 
husband  had  an  interest  in  the  modesty  of  the  vdfe,  the  father 
in  the  good  name  of  the  daughter.     (C.  9,  35,  2.) 

It  mighty  indeed,  happen — so  distinct  were  the  grounds  of 
injury — ^that  no  wrong  inight  be  done  to  the  son,  and  yet 
through  him  a  wrong  be  done  to  his  father.  The  son  might  give 
his  consent,  and  therefore  no  wrong  would  be  done  to  him ;  but 
still  the  son's  consent  did  not  wipe  out  the  wrong  to  the  father. 
Thus — if  A  sold  B's  son  with  his  consent,  no  wrong  was  done 
to  the  son  ;  but  nevertheless  B  bad  his  action  against  A  for  the 
wrong  done  to  him  as  father.     (D.  47,  10,  1,  5 ;  D.  47,  10,  26.) 

Under  certain  circumstances,  however,  a  son,  while  still  in 
his  father's  power,  could  himself  bring  an  action  for  injury  done 
to  him.  This  was  allowed  under  three  conditions : — the  father 
must  be  absent,  or  insane ;  he  must  have  gone  away  without 
leaving  any  agent  (procurator)  authorised  to  bring  the  action ; 
and  the  Praetor  must  have  given  his  permission,  after  ascer- 
taining whether  the  son  was  likely  to  conduct  the  case  properly. 
(D.  47, 10, 17, 17 ;  D.  47, 10,  17,  11.)     The  Preetor  says,  *'  If  to 
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him  that  is  in  another's  potesias  an  injury  is  alleged  to  have 
been  done,  and  he  that  has  the  potestas  is  not  within  the  juris* 
diction,  and  no  agent  appears  to  act  in  his  name,  then,  after 
ascertaining  the  facts  of  the  case,  to  him  that  is  alleged  to  have 
received  the  injury  I  will  give  a  remedy."  * 

The  son  could  not  bring  the  action  if  the  father  were  within 
the  jurisdiction,  and  refused  ;  for  the  reason  why  the  son  was 
allowed  to  bring  the  action  at  aU,  was  the  assumption  that  the 
fether,  if  present,  would  sua  Occasionally,  when  the  father  was 
at  home,  but  of  low  character,  and  the  son  was  respectable,  the 
latter  was  permitted  to  sue  in  his  own  name.   (D.  47, 10,  IT,  13.) 

The  son  also  could  sue  if  his  father's  procurator  neglected  his 
duty.    (D.  47, 10, 17, 15.) 

Paul,  however,  quoting  the  opinion  of  Julian,  lays  it  down 
without  qualification  that  a  son  can  in  his  own  name  bring  the 
actio  injuriarum^  the  Interdict  Quod  vi  aut  clam^  and  the  cictiones 
depositi  and  commodaU.  (D.  44,  7,  9.)  But  quaerCj  was  the  con- 
sent of  the  father  necessary  ?  Again,  Tryphoninus  says  that  a 
son  could  attack  his  mother's  will  as  inofficiosum  if  the  father 
accepted  a  legacy  under  the  mother's  will,  and,  therefore,  could 
not  impeach  the  will.  (D.  5,  2,  22,  pr.)  The  disposition  was  to 
permit  a  son,  even  against  his  father's  wishes,  to  sue  for  wrongs 
touching  his  honour. 

When  the  son  sued,  he  proceeded  in  his  own  name,  not  in 
the  name  of  his  father ;  and  after  he  had  brought  his  action,, 
his  father  could  not  afterwards  sue  on  his  own  account. 
(D.  47,  10,  17,  21.)  Also,  after  the  father's  death,  if  the  son 
were  relieved  from  the  potestas^  he.  could  sue  for  any  injuria 
done  to  him.     (D.  47,  10,  17,  22.) 

B.  Duties  of  the  Paterfamilias. 

I.  At  first  a  paterfamilias  was  responsible  for  his  sons  exactly 
in  the  same  way  as  a  master  for  his  slaves,  and  could  get  rid 
of  all  liability  by  surrendering  the  wrongdoer. 

A  curious  question  of  form  is  discussed  by  Gains. 

When  a  son  is  given  up  to  be  held  in  mancipio  because  of  some  wrong  he 
has  done  {noxcili  causa),  the  authorities  of  the  opposing  school  think  that 
he  ought  to  be  thrice  conveyed  by  mancipation ;  and  this  because  of  the 
statutory  provision  in  the  XII  Tables,  that  no  son  shall  pass  out  of  his 


^  AU  Prcetor.  Si  ei  qui  in  alterivM  potutate  eril,  injiima  facta  cue  dieehtr  tt  nequt  w 
cu,jm  in  poteHate  eat,  praeteiu  erit,  neque  procurcUor  quisquam  exitbU  qui  eo  nomine  agat : 
cauta  eogmia  ipsi  qui  injivnam  accepisse  dicetur  judicium  dabo,    (D.  47,  10,  17,  10.) 
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father's  power  unless  by  three  mancipations.  But  Sabinus  and  Cassius,  and 
therest  of  the  authorities  of  our  school,  think  that  one  mancipation  is  enough ; 
for  they  believe  that  the  provision  in  the  XII  Tables  refers  only  to  voluntary 
mancipation.    (G.  4,  79.) 

A  son  surrendered  in  mancipio  was  not  a  slave.  He  was 
bonnd  to  work  for  his  new  master,  but  was  not  apparently  in 
other  respects  in  the  status  of  slavery.  (Servire  actori  debet 
nanJU  tamen  eervilis  eanditiofdi.  Quintil.,  Inst  Oral  7.)  Also, 
by  payment  of  the  sum  due  as  damages,  the  son  could  at  any 
time  be  released.     (Collat.  Leg.  Mos.  et  Rom.,  2,  3.) 

IL  Disuse  of  noxal  surrender. 

In  old  times,  indeed,  such  surrenders  were  made  even  in  the  case  of 
difldren,  both  sons  and  daughters.  But  later  wajrs  of  thought  have  righdy 
judged  that  such  harshness  is  abominable ;  and  it  has  therefore  fallen  into 
entire  disuse.  For  who  could  bear  to  surrender  to  another,  for  some  misdeed 
(fufjnt)  his  son,  and  above  all  his  daughter  ?  Would  not  the  father,  through  his 
son's  person,  risk  more  than  the  son  himself?  While  in  the  case  of  daughters 
a  due  regard  to  modesty  forbids  the  practice.  And  therefore  it  is  decided 
that  slaves  alone  are  liable  to  noxales  actiones;  while  we  find  it  often  said  in 
the  older  commentators  that  filii  familias  can  be  sued  in  person  for  their 
delicts.    (J.  4,  8,  7.) 

Investitivb  Facts. 

A.  Acquisition  of  the  potestae  over  a  man's  own  issue. 

I.  We  have  potestas  over  our  children  by  a  regular  marriage  begotten. 
(Ji,9»pr.;  G.  1,55.) 

The  offspring  of  you  and  your  wife  is  in  your  potestas.  And  so,  too,  the 
ofispring  of  your  son  and  his  wife.  Your  grandson  (that  is)  and  granddaughter, 
are  equally  in  your  potestas^  and  your  great-grandson  and  great-grand- 
daughter, and  so  on.  Your  daughter's  offspring,  however,  is  not  in  your 
Potestas  J  but  in  its  father's.     (J.  i,  9,  3.) 

In  order  to  contract  regular  marriages,  and  to  have  the  children  therein 
begotten  under  Xhxax  potestas,^  Roman  citizens  must  marry  wives  that  are 
Roman  citizens,  or,  at  all  events,  Latins  or  aliens  with  whom  they  have  conu- 
biunu  For  the  effect  of  conubium  is  to  make  the  children  follow  the  father's 
condition,  and  thus  the  sons  become  Roman  citizens,  and  are  in  the  father's 
potestas.    (G.  i,  56.) 

All  that  we  have  said  of  the  son  must  be  understood  of  the  daughter  also. 
(G.  I,  72.) 

It  is  at  this  point — as  an  investitive  fact  in  regard  to  the 
pdeitas — that  Gains  and  Justinian  treat  of  the  conditions  neces- 
sary to  a  legal  marriage.  The  subject  will  be  examined  fully 
in  treating  of  the  relation  of  husband  and  wife.  (Book  II. 
Divia  IL) 
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It  sometimes  happens  that  children  not  in  their  parents*  poUsfas  at  birth, 
are  yet  afterwards  brought  under  poUstas.    (G.  i,  65.} 

11.  A  Latin  freedraan  that  haa  a  child  a  year  old  may,  by 
petition,  obtain  a  grant  of  the  potestas  over  his  child  (anniculi 
prohatio). 

Therefore  if  a  Latin,  in  accordance  with  the  lex  /El£a  Ssntia,  marries  a 
wife  and  begets  a  son,  whether  that  son  is  a  Latin  by  a  Latin  wife,  or  a  Roman 
citizen  by  a  wife  that  is  a  Roman  citizen,  the  father  will  have  no^fesUfs  over 
him.  But  afterwards,  by  showing  good  grounds,  he  gains  Roman  citizen- 
ship, and  his  son  as  well.  And  from  that  instant  the  father's  poiestas  over 
the  son  begins.    (G.  i,  66.) 

It  is  different  with  those  that  by  the  jus  Latii  obtain  the  Roman  citizen- 
ship not  only  for  themselves  but  for  their  children.  For  their  children  pass 
under  their  potesias.  And  this  right  is  enjoyed  by  some  alien  states,  if  only 
they  have  the  Majus  Laiium,  For  Laiium  is  either  majus  or  minus.  It  is 
called  majus  when  by  holding  a  magistracy  or  post  of  honour  in  their  own 
state  men  win  the  Roman  citizenship,  not  only  for  themselves,  but  for  their 
parents  and  children  and  wives.  It  is  called  minus  when  those  only  that 
actually  hold  the  magistracy  or  post  of  honour  attain  to  the  Roman  citizen- 
ship. And  this  distinction  is  set  forth  in  many  letters  of  the  Emperors. 
(G.  I,  95,  as  restored.) 

The  defects  of  the  MS.  leave  the  distinctioii  between  majva  and  mifitM  LaUkvim 
somewhat  uncertain. 

Jm  Latii.  In  tracing  the  development  of  Roman  Law,  we  are  at  ovety  point 
confronted  with  the  fact,  that  it  was  a  system  confined  exdosively  to  Roman  citixena. 
OitizenB  alone  had  dvil  nghia  or  duties ;  citizens  alone  could  sue  or  be  sued.  Bat  by 
treaty  with  their  neighbours,  the  Romans  admitted  aliens  bom  to  a  share,  greater  or 
less,  of  their  civic  rights.  A  distinction  commonly  made  was  between  the  privilege 
of  intermarriage  {conuhium),  which  was  the  basis  of  the  domestic  or  family  law,  and 
the  privilege  of  acquiring  property  and  making  contracts  {eommereium),  which  was  the 
basis  of  commercial  intercourse.  It  was  upon  this  distinction  that  the  privileges 
accorded  to  the  inhabitants  of  Latium  were  determined.  To  them  was  granted  eom- 
mereium, but  not  eonubium;  with  special  facilities,  however,  for  enabling  them  to 
acquire  the  full  status  of  Roman  citizens.  By  the  lex  Jidia  et  PlauUa  de  emtete 
(B.a  89)  the  rights  of  citizens  were  extended  to  the  whole  of  Latium,  and  henceforth 
the  expression  ^tM  Latii  ceased  to  have  any  territorial  signification,  and  was  conferred 
upon  remote  districts,  as  on  Sicily  by  Julius  Osasar,  and  on  the  whole  of  Spain  by 
Vespasian. 

The  exact  position  of  a  LatiMU  may  be  determined  by  the  information  given  us 
regarding  LatifU  Juniani,  who  were  manumitted  slaves  not  allowed  any  greater  rights 
than  the  old  LatinL    (See  Book  III.  Div.  II.,  Latini  Juniani.) 

As  fiair  as  regards  making  good  a  case  of  mistake,  the  age  of  the  son  or 
daughter  matters  nothing ;  for  on  that  point  the  Senaius  ConsuHum  makes  no 
provision,  unless  indeed  the  case  put  forward  is  that  of  a  Latin  man  or  woman 
married  under  the  lex  JElia  Sentia,  For  no  doubt  then,  if  the  son  or  daughter 
is  less  than  a  year  old,  the  case  cannot  be  made  good.  Nor  am  I  unmindful 
that  in  a  rescript  of  the  late  Emperor  Hadrian  it  seems  to  be  settled  that  to 
make  good  any  case  of  mistake  the  son  must  be  a  year  old.  But  we  ought 
not  always  to  regard  a  letter  by  the  Emperor  to  a  particular  person  as  bring- 
ing in  a  general  rule  of  law.    (G.  i,  73,  as  restored.) 
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III.  When  a  marriage  is  illegal  in  consequence  of  a  mistake 
as  to  the  status  of  'one  of  the  parties,  npon  proof  of  the  error 
the  potestas  in  certain  cases  could  be  obtained. 

In  those  cases  in  which  the  mother's  not  the  father's  condition  is  followed 
by  the  offspring,  it  is  abundantly  plain  that  the  father,  even  if  a  Roman 
citizen,  can  have  no  poUs/as  over  it.  And  therefore  we  specially  mentioned 
above  that  in  certain  cases  where,  through  some  mistake,  the  marriage  was 
not  duly  contracted,  the  Senate  steps  in  to  remedy  the  defect  in  the  mar- 
riage; and  in  that  way  often  the  son  is  brought  under  the  father's  potes/as. 
Bat  if  a  female  slave  conceives  by  a  Roman  citizen,  and  thereafter  by 
manumission  becomes  herself  a  Roman  citizen  before  child-birth,  although 
the  offspring  is  a  Roman  citizen  like  his  &ther,  yet  he  is  not  in  his  father's 
potestas.  For  the  intercourse  in  which  he  was  conceived  was  not  regular 
[Justus) ;  nor  is  there  any  Senatus  Comulium  to  make  it  quasi-regular.  (G. 
1, 87, 88.) 

1.  The  husband  is  a  citizen;  the  wife  is,  at  the  time  of 
marriage,  supposed  also  to  be  a  citizen,  but  is  really  a  Latin 
(Zo^tfta),  or  alien  {peregrina)^  or  one  of  the  dedititiu  (For 
dedititU,  see  Book  11.  Div.  11.) 

And  again,  if  a  Roman  citizen  marries  a  Latin  or  an  alien  wife  through 
ignorance,  believing  her  to  be  a  Roman  citizen,  and  begets  a  son,  that  son 
is  Dot  in  1^  potestas.  For  indeed  he  is  not  even  a  Roman  citizen,  but  either 
a  Latin  or  an  alien — that  is,  of  his  mother's  condition.  For  no  one  follows 
his  father's  condition,  unless  between  his  father  and  his  mother  there  is 
conubium.  But  a  Senatus  Cansultum  allows  him  to  make  a  good  case  ot 
mistake ;  and  then  both  the  wife  and  the  son  come  to  be  Roman  citizens, 
and  thenceforward  the  son  is  in  his  father's  potestas.  And  the  rule  of  law  is 
the  same  if  through  ignorance  he  marries  a  wife  that  is  one  of  the  dedititii; 
ezcq)t  that  the  wife  does  not  become  a  Roman  citizen.    (G.  i,  67.) 

2.  Converse  case.  The  wife  is  a  citizen,  but  the  husband 
is  a  Latin,  an  alien,  or  one  of  the  dedititiu 

And  again,  if  a  female  Roman  citizen  by  mistake  marries  an  alien,  taking 
him  for  a  Roman  citizen,  she  is  allowed  to  make  good  a  case  of  mistake ; 
and  so  her  son  too  and  her  husband  come  to  be  Roman  citizens,  and  the 
son  of  course  instantly  passes  under  the  father's  potestas.  The  rule  of  law 
is  the  same  if  it  is  an  alien  she  marries,  taking  him  for  a  Latin  coming  under 
the  lex  jE/ia  Sentia;  for  this  case  is  specially  provided  for  by  a  Senatus 
Consulium,  And  so  up  to  a  certain  point  if  she  marries  a  dedititius^  taking 
him  for -a  Roman  citizen  or  a  Latin  coming  under  the  lex  ^lia  Sentia^ 
except  indeed  that  the  dedititius  remains  in  his  own  condition,  and  therefore 
the  son,  although  he  becomes  a  Roman  citizen,  is  not  brought  under  his 
iaihefs potestas.    (G.  i,  68.) 

3.  Again,  if  a  Latin  woman  marries  an  alien  believing  him  to  be  a  Latin 
coming  under  the  lex  jElia  Sentia^  under  a  Senatus  Consultum  she  can  after 
the  birth  of  a  son  make  good  a  case  of  mistake.  And  so  all  become  Roman 
citizens,  and  the  son  passes  at  once  under  his  father's  potestas.    (G.  i,  69.) 
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4.  The  same  precisely  is  the  rule  of  law  if  a  Latin  in  mistake  marries  an 
alien  woman  believing  her  to  be  a  Latin  or  a  Roman  citizen  coming  under 
the  lex  Mlia  Seniia,    (G.  I,  70.) 

5.  And  further,  if  a  Roman  citizen,  in  the  belief  that  he  is  a  Latin,  marries 
a  Latin  woman,  he  is  allowed,  after  the  birth  of  a  son,  to  make  good  a  case  of 
mistake,  just  as  if  he  had  married  a  wife  under  the  Ux  jEHa  Sentia.  Those 
too  that,  although  Roman  citizens,  believing  themselves  to  be  aliens  marry 
aliens,  after  the  birth  of  a  son  are  allowed  by  a  Senatus  ConsuUum  to  make 
good  a  case  of  mistake.  And  when  this  is  done  the  alien  wife  becomes  a 
Roman  citizen,  and  the  son,  who  also  is  an  alien,  not  only  comes  to  be  a 
Roman  citizen,  but  also  is  brought  under  his  i^^hex*s  potestas,     (G.  i,  71.) 

6.  Nay,  an  alien,  too,  that  has  married  by  mistake,  is  allowed  to  make  good 
his  case,  as  is  pointed  out  by  a  rescript  For  a  case  actually  occurred  in 
which  an  alien  married  a  female  Roman  citizen,  she  believing  him  to  be  a 
Latin  coming  under  the  lexjElia  Sentia^  and  after  the  birth  of  a  son  obtained 
on  other  conditions  the  Roman  citizenship.  Then  when  the  question  was 
raised,  whether  he  could  make  good  a  case  of  mistake,  the  Emperor  Antoninus 
decided  by  a  rescript  that  he  could,  just  as  if  he  had  remained  an  alien.  And 
hence  we  gather  that  even  an  alien  can  make  good  a  case  of  mistake. 
(G.  I,  74,  restored.) 

From  what  we  have  said  it  is  clear — (i)  That  if  an  alien  marries  a  female 
Roman  citizen,  whether  in  mistake  or  whether  she  knows  his  condition,  the 
offspring  of  that  marriage  is  by  birth  an  alien.  (2)  That  if,  however,  it  was 
by  mistake  that  the  marriage  with  him  was  contracted,  this  case  can  be  made 
good  under  the  Senaius  Consultum,  according  to  what  we  have  said  above. 
(3)  That  if,  on  the  other  hand,  there  was  no  mistake  from  first  to  last,  but 
the  female  Roman  citizen  knew  the  condition  of  her  husband,  in  no  case  is 
the  status  of  the  husband  or  son  changed.    (G.  i,  75,  restored.) 

It  is  necessary  to  add  that  a  grant  of  citizenship  did  not 
necessarily  carry  with  it  the  potestaa  over  children  bom  before 
the  grant.  It  has  been  observed  that  when  a  Latin  fireedman 
had  a  son  not  less  than  a  year  old,  he  acquired  at  the  same 
time  the  rights  of  a  citizen  and  of  a  paterfamilias.  With  regard 
to  aliens,  Oaius  says  : — 

If  an  alien  receive  a  grant  of  Roman  citizenship  for  himself  and  his  children, 
he  has  nopotestas  over  the  children  unless  they  are  expressly  subjected  to  his 
potesias  by  the  Emperor.  And  this  is  done  only  when  the  Emperor,  after 
inquiring  into  the  case,  judges  this  best  for  the  sons.  And  if  they  are  under 
puberty  or  abroad,  the  inquiry  is  very  searching  and  minute.  All  this  is 
pointed  out  in  an  edict  of  the  late  Emperor  Hadrian.  Again,  if  a  man  whose 
wife  is  pregnant  receives  a  grant  of  Roman  citizenship  both  foe  himself 
and  for  her,  although  the  offspring  is,  as  we  have  said  above,  a  Roman 
citizen,  yet  it  is  not  in  the  potestas  of  the  father.  This  is  pointed  out  in  a 
document  under  the  hand  of  the  late  Emperor  Hadrian.  And  therefore,  if 
a  man  knows  that  his  wife  is  pregnant  at  the  time  he  is  asking  the  citizenship 
for  himself  and  his  wife  from  the  Emperor,  he  ought  to  ask  the  Emperor  at 
the  same  time  to  allow  him  the  potestas  over  the  child  that  is  to  be  bom. 
(G.  I,  93,  94.) 
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IV.  LEGmifAtiON  {LegitimaHo),  It  sometimes  happens  that  children 
zi  ih&  moment  of  their  birth  are  not  in  the  fotestas  of  Uieir  parents,  but  are 
afterwards  brought  under  the  potestas.  For  instance,  a  natural  son  afterwards 
presented  to  the  Curia  is  subjected  to  the  father's  potestas,  A  son,  moreover, 
begotten  by  a  free  woman,  whom  the  father  might  have  married,  so  far  as  the 
laws  were  concerned,  but  with  whom  he  only  cohabited,  is  afterwards  brought 
under  the  Other's  poiestasj  if  under  a  constitution  of  ours  instruments  of 
dowry  are  drawn  up ;  and  even  to  others,  .if  they  are  begotten  by  the 
same  marriage,  our  constitution  makes  a  like  concession.    (J.  i,  lo,  13.) 

If  the  children  were  old  enough  to  be  able  to  object  to  the  legitimation,  their 
oppositaon  was  fataL  They  oould  be  brought  under  the  potegtaa  without  their  consent, 
but  not  against  their  wilL  Modestinus  **iawiHJUii  natwrales,  vd  emancipaU,  non 
ftdigvaiiwr  in  pabriom  poUtkUem,*'  (D.  1,  6,  11.)  GelBOfl  **vel  con$enHendo  vd  non 
contndkendo."    (D.  1,  7,  6.) 

1.  Legitimation  hj  snbseqnent  marriage  {legitimatio  per  sub- 
iequens  mcUrimonium). 

Legitimation  was  the  process  by  which  children  bom  to 
Roman  citizens,  not  in  a  regular  marriage,  and  therefore  not 
under  the  potestas  of  their  father,  were  brought  under  his 
fotestas.  Legitimation  was  confined  to  a  single  class  of 
children  (naturaUs  liberi),  the  ofispring  of  concubinage.  (For 
Concubifiattis,  see  Book  IL  Diy.  IL,  Husband  and  Wife,  Appendix.) 
CoQcnbinage  was  a  species  of  lefb-handed  mairiage,  the  differ- 
ence between  which  and  marriage  was,  in  law,  inconsiderable. 
When  persons  exchanged  the  lower  for  the  more  respectable 
union,  the  act  was  allowed  a  retroactive  effect,  and  the  children 
bom  before  the  marriage  were  subjected  to  the  potestas. 

Legitimation  by  suUbequent  marriage  was  first  introduced  by 
Constantine  (A.D.  335),  who  enacted  that  if  free-born  concubines 
were  married  by  the  men  with  whom  they  cohabited,  their 
children  bom  before  the  marriage  should  be  under  the  husband's 
poteitas  (sui  ac  legitimi).  Zeno  abrogated  the  law  of  Constan- 
tine (a.d.  476),  reserving  the  rights  of  those  free-bom  concu- 
bines who  in  AJ>.  476  had  children.  (C  5,  27,  5.)  Legitima- 
tion, after  having  existed  for  141  years,  was  thus  abolished,  and 
the  law  continued  in  this  state  for  53  years,  until  Justinian 
(AJ).  529)  revived  and  amplified  the  enactment  of  Constantine. 
Justinian  pointed  out  that  it  was  rather  hard  that  the  children 
bf)m  of  a  concubine  after  marriage  should  be  legitimate  to  the 
exclusion  of  those  bom  before,  since  it  was  the  affection  enter- 
tained for  the  o£G9pring  of  the  concubinage  that  induced  the 
parents  to  marry.  Putting  together  the  laws  made  at  different 
times  by  Justinian,  the  following  may  bo  stated  as  the  con- 
ditions of  legitimation  by  marriage : — The  marriage  must  be 
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attested  either  by  writing  or  by  the  settlement  of  a  dowry 
(dos)  ;  it  must  have  been  preceded  by  concubinage  as  oppoBed 
to  promiscuity,  and  during  the  concubinage  there  must  have 
been  no  legal  impediment  to  the  marriage  of  the  partiea  (C.  5, 
27, 10.)  This  last  condition  was  necessary  to  prevent  an  evasion 
of  the  law,  for  otherwise  persons  that  were  prohibited  from 
marrying  could  have  lived  in  concubinage,  and,  when  the  im- 
pediment was  removed,  legitimated  their  children  by  marriage. 
The  woman  might  be  a  manumitted  slave  {libertina),  (Nov. 
89,  8),  or  even  a  slave,  if  the  property  of  the  man,  the  mar- 
riage operating  as  a  manumission.  (Nov.  78,  3.)  It  was 
immaterial  whether  the  father  had  or  had  not  previously 
to  the  concubinage  any  legitimate  children.  (Nov.  89,  8; 
Nov.  12,  4.) 

2.  Legitimation  by  making  a  natural  child  a  Decurio. — Legiti- 
matio  per  oblationem  curice.  This  is  the  first  mode  referred  to  m 
the  text  of  Justinian. 

The  Curia  was  to  the  provincial  municipalities  much  what 
the  Senate  was  to  Rome.  (C.  10,  31,  36.)  The  dignity  of 
the  Curia  was  hereditary  (C.  10,  31,  44),  and  the  only  way  of 
increasing  its  members  was  by  co-optation.  At  one  time  the 
burdens  of  a  member  of  the  Curia  so  outweighed  the  privileges 
that  election  to  it  was  considered  a  pimishment.  (C.  Th.  12, 
1,  66  ;  C.  10,  31,  38.)  The  Decurions  were  compelled  to  live 
in  their  cities  (D.  50,  2,  1) :  they  could  not  be  soldiers  or 
clergymen  (C.  1,  3,  12)  ;  and  they  were  ftrbidden  to  sell  their 
lands  vdthout  the  concurrence  of  a  judge  as  to  the  necessity 
of  the  sale.  (C.  10,  33,  1.)  As  a  bribe  to  induce  men  to  add 
members  to  the  Curia,  legitimacy  was  given  to  their  natural 
children. 

The  first  step  was  taken  in  A.D.  442.  Theodosius  and  Valen- 
tinian  enacted  that  those  who  offered  their  natural  children  to 
the  Curia,  or  who  gave  a  daughter  in  marriage  to  a  decurio, 
should  be  permitted  to  give  them  during  life  or  on  their  death 
the  whole  of  their  property.  (C.  5,  27,  3.)  This  narrow  privi- 
lege was  extended  by  Leo  and  Anthemius  AJ>.  470,  who  gave 
to  those  children  the  right  of  succession  to  their  father  if  he 
died  without  making  a  will.  Justinian  (Nov.  89,  2,  1)  em- 
powered any  one  during  his  life  or  by  his  testament  to  make 
his  natural  son  a  decurio,  and  legitimate.  But  this  legitimation 
was  not  thoroughgoing ;  it  made  the  legitimated  child  for  all 
purposes  a  legitimate  child  of  its  father,  but  gave  it  no  claims 
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on  any  of  his  relatives.      Its  operation   was  therefore  more 
restricted  than  the  first  kind  of  legitimation.     (Nov.  89,  4.) 

3.  Legitimation  by  Rescript  of  the  Emperor  (per  reacriptum 
fnndpis)  was  introduced  by  Justinian  (Nov.  89,  9)  after  the 
analogy  of  the  Restitutio  Natalium  (see  Book  11.  Div.  I.,  Freed- 
men.)  That  Novel  authorised  the  Emperor  to  grant  on  the 
petition  of  a  fitther  a  rescript  of  legitimation,  conferring  on  him 
th^potestas  over  any  of  his  natural  children  when  he  had  no 
legitimate  children,  and  when  their  mother  was  dead  or  un- 
deserving of  marriage. 

4.  By  testament  confirmed  by  the  Emperor.  In  the  case 
jnst  stated,  if  the  father  during  his  life  neglected  to  apply  for 
a  rescript,  but  intimated  in  his  will  his  desire  that  his  children 
ahoold  become  legitimate,  they  were  authorised  to  apply  for, 
and  obtain,  the  rescript  of  legitimation.     (Nov.  89,  10.) 

5.  Adoption. — Anastasius  permitted  fathers  to  adopt  their 
natural  children,  and  thereby  obtain  the  potestae  over  them ; 
bat  Justin  took  away  the  privilege ;  and  his  decision  was 
followed  by  Justinian,  who  observed  that  it  was  a  cruel  in- 
justice to  allow  a  father,  by  resorting  to  adoption,  to  super- 
sede his  legitimate  children.     (Nov.  74,  3  ;  Nov.  89,  7.) 

B.  The  acquisition  ofpotestas  over  another's  children. 

Not  only  the  children  bom  to  us  (naturaUs)  are,  as  we  have  said  in  our 
potestas^  but  those  too  that  we  adopt.    (J.  l,  11,  pr. ;  G.  I,  97.) 

Effect  of  Adoption. 

Adopted  children,  as  long  as  they  are  held  in  adoption,  are  in  the  position 
of  children  bom  to  us.  But  if  emancipated  by  their  adopted  father,  then 
neither  by  the  dvil  law  nor  as  far  as  regards  the  Praetor's  edict  are  they 
numbered  among  his  children.  (G.  i,  136.)  And  the  same  principle  (appUed 
coQversdy)  governs  their,  relations  to  the  parent  to  whom  they  were  bora, 
for  as  long  as  they  are  in  the  adopted  family,  they  are  held  to  be  outsiders. 
Sot  if  emancipated  by  their  adopted  father,  then  forthwith  their  case  is  the 
same  as  it  would  have  been  if  they  had  been  emancipated  by  their  father 
to  whom  they  were  bom.    (G.  i,  137.) 

A  Roman  family,  from  the  legal  standpoint,  consisted  of  a 
Head  or  Buler,  and  of  the  persons  subject  to  his  absolute 
power.  The  children  of  the  Head  of  the  family  were  not 
legally  related  to  him  unless  they  were  in  his  power ;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  persons  unconnected  with  him  in  blood,  were 
children  for  all  legal  purposes,  if  they  had  been  brought 
^der  his  power  by  the  artificial  tie  of  adoption.  The 
^mily,  as  a  legal  unit,  was  based  on  the  despotic  authority  of 
^  head.    There  was  doubtless  a  time,  further  back  than  the 
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earliest  records  of  Roman  Law,  when  the  legal  was  ako  the 
moral  basis  of  the  family ;  when  the  only  tie  between  man  and 
man  was  subjection  to  a  common  superior.     The  nearer  we 
get  to  the  fountain-head  of   our   civilisation,  the  narrower 
in  its  scope    appears  to    be    the  feeling    of   moral    obliga- 
tion.     At  first  no   duty  is  recognised    outside  the  circle  of 
one's  family   or   clan ;    in   a    higher  stage,  the    city  is  the 
limit  of  social  obligation  ;  to  be  a  stranger  (hostis)  is  to  be  an 
enemy  ;   and  even  the  most  enlightened  spirits  of  antiquity 
rose  little  above  the  prejudices  of  their  time.     Thus  Plato, 
while  proposing  as  a  humane  modification  of  the  rights  of  the 
conqueror,  that  Greek  should  not  enslave  Greek,  did  not  ven- 
ture to  extend  the  indulgence  to  barbarians,  that  is,  to  all 
outside  Hellas.     In  the  more  backward  and  primitive  state  o{ 
society,  the  one  condition  of  safety  was  to  be  a  member  of  an 
organised  group.     The  family  was  such  a  group,  and  it  has 
accordingly  been  suggested  that  the  device  of  adoption  was 
first  introduced  as  a  means  of  enabling  outsiders  to  enter  into 
a  family,  to  share  its  sacred  rites  and  enjoy  its  protection. 

But  a  consideration  of  the  facts  concerning  adoption  in  the 
Roman  law  points  to  the  explanation  of  that  form  of  fictitiouB 
relationship  in  a  different  direction;  It  would  rather  appear 
from  the  indications  presented  to  us  in  the  records  of  law,  that 
the  primary  object  of  adoption  was  to  obtain  an  heir  to  a  childless 
man,  and  that  fictitious  relationship  was  resorted  to  only  as  a 
substitute  in  the  absence  of  descendants.  In  the  most  ancient 
form  of  adoption,  the  object  appears  clearly  to  have  been  to 
avoid  the  extinction  of  a  family  by  the  death  of  its  head  with- 
out heirs.  Thus  unmarried  men  could  not  adopt,  nor  even 
married  men,  unless  they  had  no  hope  of  children  of  their  own. 
(Cicero  pro  DomOj  13,  15 ;  D.  1,  7,  15,  2.)  Adoption  may  be 
ranked  as  an  earlier  invention  than  the  Will,  both  having 
originally  the  same  or  a  similar  object  in  view — to  determine 
the  devolution  of  an  inheritance  in  the  absence  of  the  natural 
heirs. 

The  oldest  form  of  adoption  was  called  arrogatioj  and  only 
persons  8ui  juris  could  be  arrogated.  The  later  form  has  no 
other  name  than  adoption  (adoptio)  ;  it  is  the  transfer  of  a  per- 
son from  the  potestm  of  one  man  to  that  of  another,  and  there- 
fore belongs  to  the  class  of  transvestitive  facts. 

There  is  this  peculiarity  in  adoption  [by  the  people's  authorit>'  {per 
populum)]  by  the  £niperor*s  divine  wisdom  {per  sacrum  oraculum)^  that  \\ 
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a  man  has  children  in  his  poiestas  when  he  oflTers  himself  to  be  adopted 
by  arrogatio^  not  only  is  he  himself  subjected  to  thepoUstas  of  the  tMrrogator^ 
but  his  children  too  pass  under  ihepotestas  of  the  arrogator  and  stand  in  the 
place  of  grandsons.  For  this  reason  the  Emperor  Augustus  adopted  Tiberius 
only  after  Tiberius  adopted  Germanicus,  in  order  that  as  soon  as  the  adop- 
tion took  place  Germanicus  should  become  Augustus's  grandson.  (J.  i,  ii, 
II ;  G.  I,  107.) 

L  The  form  of  arrogation. 
1.  The  ancient  form. 

Adoption  takes  place  in  two  ways  ;  by  the  people's  authority  {fiopuli 
auciariiaU)  and  by  the  power  {imperium)  of  the  magistrate — the  Praetor,  for 
instance.    (G.  i,  98.) 

By  the  people's  authority  we  adopt  persons  sui  juris.  This  kind  of  adop- 
tion is  called  arrogoHoj  because,  ^j/«  the  man  adopting  is  asked  (rogatur), 
that  is,  questioned,  whether  he  wishes  the  man  he  is  going  to  adopt  to  be  his 
legally  recognised  (Justus)  son ;  and  iMen  the  man  adopted  is  asked  whether 
he  will  su£fer  that  to  be  done  ;  and  /asifyf  the  people  are  asked  whether  they 
order  it  to  be  done.    (G.  i,  99.) 

The  atrog&tion  took  place  in  the  eomitia  euriaia  in  the  ordinary  form  of  legislation.  ^ 
To  the  person  about  to  be  arrogated  the  formula  employed  was — Do  you  formally 
agree  that  Ladas  Titina  shall  have  over  you,  as  over  a  son,  the  power  of  life 
and  death?  To  the  people — Is  it  your  will,  yonr  order,  Qnizitee,  that  Lucius 
VskriuB  ihoold  be  to  Lndns  Titius  by  right  and  statute  a  son,  as  if  by  birth 
the  child  of  latins  and  his  materfamilias,  and  that  Titius  should  have  over  him  the 
power  of  Ufe  and  death  !  This,  as  I  have  stated  it,  is  the  motion  I  now  put  to  you, 
Qiurite& 

The  sanction  of  the  Pontiff  (Pontifex)  was  also  required ; 
he  was  the  guardian  of  the  sacred  rites  (sacra  privata),  and 
was  boimd  to  guard  against  the  extinction  of  any  such  rites 
by  the  arrogation '  of  the  only  representative  of  a  family,* 
This  mode  of  arrogation  was  in  active  existence  during  the 
Republic,  and  was  resorted  to  by  the  early  emperors,  as 
by  Augustus  in  the  adoption  of  Agrippa  and   Tiberius.    No 


^  Au€tome  ettety  vt  in  ie  F.  FanUiiu  vUae  necUque  poUitatem  hdberetf  ati  inJUio. 
Cic  pro  Domo  29. 

"  VeUiUjubeatis,  Quiriiei,  uH  L.  VtderwM  X.  Titvo  tarn  jure  legejue  JUius  sibi  siet, 
^uam  tiexeo  patre,  matre  ^ue  famUias  ^ut,  natui  euet ;  utiqut  ei  vUae  necisque  in  eo 
pGtetUu  siet;  hae$  iia,  uH  dixi,  ita  ww,  Quiritet,  rogo.** — AuL  OdL  Nod.  Au.  v.  19. 

*  A  "^^i"*  connection  between  adoption  and  religion  may  be  remarked  in  the 
Hmdn  law.  The  laws  of  Menn  expressly  state  that  adoption  is  allowed  only  to  the 
ph^iA}m^  and  to  prevent  a  fulnre  of  the  funeral  ceremonies.  These  ceremonies, 
aooofding  to  the  beUef  of  the  E&idus,  are  necessary  for  the  comfort  and  repose  of  the 
deceased.  Now,  m  the  Hindu  law,  the  heir  is  the  person  whose  duty  it  is  to  perform 
the  fimeEal  sacrifices,  and  thus  adoption  comes  to  be  a  mode  of  appointinp:  an  heir. 
We  find  also  in  Athens  that  the  primary  object  of  adoption  was  to  ensure  that  some 
GK  dioold  make  the  proper  sacrifices  and  offer  the  funeral  cake. 
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other  form  is  mentioned  by  Ulpian  or  Gains,  althongh  the 
curiae  were  represented  in  their  time  probably  only  by  thirty 
lictors. 

2.  At  some  period  unknown,  the  fiction  of  popular  legislation 
was  dropped,  and  arrogation  was  eiSected  directly  by  rescript 
of  the  Emperor. 

Adoption  takes  place  in  two  ways  ;  either  by  imperial  rescript,  or  by  the 
power  of  the  magistrate.  By  the  Emperor's  authority  we  adopt  men  or 
women  that  are  sm' juris.  This  kind  of  adoption  is  called  arrogaUo,  G*  h 
II,  I.) 

II.  Restraints  on  arrogation. 

1.  Adoption  by  the  people's  authority  takes  place  nowhere  but  at  Rome. 
But  the  other  form  is  allowed  in  the  provinces  too,  before  the  governors. 
(G.  I,  100.) 

2.  The  arrogator  must  be  married  (Cic.  pro  Domo^  13,  15),  and 
upwards  of  sixty  years  of  age,  unless  his  health  is  bad,  or  some 
other  reason  renders  it  probable  that  he  may  die  childless. 
(D.  1,  7,  15,  2.)  In  adoption,  as  opposed  to  arrogation,  there 
was  no  such  restraint ;  unmarried  persons  could  adopt  others 
who  were  cdieni  juris.     (D.  1,  7,  80.) 

3.  Arrogation  was  regarded  as  a  substitute  for  progeny,  and 
accordingly  a  man  could  not  arrogate  more  than  one  person,  or 
any  even,  if  he  had  legitimate  children.  (D.  1,  7,  17,  3  ;  D.  I, 
7, 15,  3.) 

4.  Women  could  not  be  present  in  the  Camitta,  and  thuB, 
could  not  be  arrogated ;  but  when  arrogation  was  allowed  by 
rescript  they  could.     (Ulp.  Frag.  8,  5  ;  D.  1,  7,  21.) 

Again,  adoption  by  the  people's  authority  is  not  in  use  for  women,  accord- 
ing to  the  better  opinion.  But  women  [/.^.,  ait'em  juris]  are  usually  adopted 
before  the  Prstor,  or  in  the  provinces  before  the  Proconsul  or  the  Legaim. 
(G.  I,  loi.) 

5.  A  tutor  or  curator  could  not  arrogate  any  one  that  had 
been  under  their  guardianship,  otherwise  a  door  to  malversa- 
tion would  have  been  left  open.    (D.  1,  7,  17,  pr.) 

6.  Although  a  person  below  or  above  the  age  of  pubert} 
could  be  adopted,  no  one  under  that  age  could  be  arrogated 
(Ulp.  Frag.  8,  5.) 

Again,  adoption  of  a  boy  under  puberty  by  the  people's  authority  has  some- 
times been  forbidden,  sometimes  allowed.  Now,  in  accordance  with  a  letter 
by  the  most  excellent  Emperor  Antoninus  to  Ha^  pontifices^  if  there  seems  to 
be  a  legally  recognised  ground  of  adoption,  under  certain  conditions  it  is 
allowed.    But  before  the  Praetor,  and  in  the  provinces  before  the  Proconsul 
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or  LegiUuSj  we  can  adopt  a- person  (Le.,  aUem  juris)  of  any  age.     (G.  i, 

102.) 

When  a  boy  under  puberty  is  adopted  by  arrog^tion,  the  imperial  rescript  of 
authorisation  is  not  granted  until  the  nature  of  the  case  has  been  ascertained. 
Strict  inquiry  is  made  as  to  the  object  of  the  arrogation,  whether  it  is 
honourable  and  for  the  good  of  the  pupillus.    And  even  then  it  takes  place 
noder  certain  conditions,     (i)  The  arrogator  must  give  security  to  a  public 
officer  {persona  publicd)^  a  notary  namely,  that  if  the  pupillus  dies  under 
puberty  he  will  restore  his  goods  to  those  that,  if  no  adoption  had  taken 
phce,  would  have  been  his  heirs.    (2)  Again,  the  arrogator  cannot  emancipate 
them  unless,  on  the  nature  of  the  case  being  ascertained,  they  prove  worthy 
of  emancipation  ;   and  then  he  must  restore  them  their  goods.     (3)  And 
farther,  if  the  (adopted)  father  on  his  deathbed  disinherits  the  son,  or  in  his 
iifedme  emancipates  him  without  grounds  the  law  will  recognise,  he  must  by 
law  leave  him  a  fourth  part  of  his  goods,  over  and  above  the  goods  that  are 
bnwght  to  him  by  his  adopted  son,  either  directly  when  adopted,  or  in  enjoy- 
ment at  a  later  time.    (J.  i,  11,  3.) 

The  persona  pubKca  here  spoken  of  was  at  first  a  slave,  and, 
according  to  the  rules  of  law  the  benefit  of  a  promise  made  to  a 
public  slave  was  given  to  any  one  of  the  public  in  whose  behalf 
it  was  made.  The  age  of  puberty  was  fixed  at  fourteen  for 
boys  and  twelve  for  girls. 

Ulpian  tells  us  that  the  inquiries  mentioned  in  the  text 
(eauia  eognita)  were  directed  to  the  motive  of  the  arrogator — 
whether  the  person  arrogated  was  a  relative  or  the  object  of 
a  genuine  affection  ;  to  the  respective  fortunes  of  the  parties — 
whether  the  person  airogated  was  likely  to  gain  by  the  trans- 
actiony  and  to  the  general  character  of  the  arrogator.  (D.  1,  7, 
17, 2.)  The  poverty  of  the  arrogator  was  not  a  complete  barrier, 
if  he  were  inspired  by  honourable  and  undoubted  feelings  of 
kindness.  (D.  1,  7, 17,  4.)  If  security  were  not  given,  an  action 
for  damages  lay  against  the  arrogator.     (D.  1,  7, 19,  1.) 

Transvestitive  Fact.    {Adoptio.) 
L  Adoption  as  a  transvestitive  fact. 
L  Before  Justinian. 

A  man  is  allowed  to  adopt  some  one  as  his  grandson  or  granddaughter,  or 
great-grandson  or  great-granddaughter,  and  so  on,  although  he  has  not  a  son. 
And  another's  son  he  may  adopt  as  his  grandson,  or  another's  grandson  as 
his  son.  But  if  he  adopts  some  one  as  a  grandson,  to  be  son,  as  it  were,  to 
his  own  adopted  son,  or  to  a  son  by  birth  in  his  potestasy  in  that  case  the  son 
too  must  consent,  and  not  have  a  suus  heres  brought  in  to  him  against  his 
win.  But,  on  the  contrary,  if  a  grandfather  gives  his  grandson  by  his  son  to 
be  adopted,  the  son's  consent  is  not  needed.  In  very  many  respects,  too, 
the  son  adopted  simply  or  by  arrogation  is  put  on  the  same  footing  as  a  son 
bom  in  a  regular  marriage.   And  therefore,  if  a  man  adopts  some  one  by  the 
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imperial  authority,  or  before  the  Praetor  or  provincial  governor,  and  that 
some  one  is  not  an  outsider,  he  may  give  him  to  another  to  be  adopted. 
(J.  1,  II,  58.) 

Effect  of  adoption  on  children  en  ventre  sa  mere. 

You  must  know,  too,  that  if  your  daughter-in-law  conceives  by  your  son, 
and  you  afterwards  emancipate  the  son,  or  give  him  to  be  adopted  during 
your  daughter-in-law's  pregnancy,  none  the  less  her  offspring  is  bom  in  your 
potestas.  But  if  conception  took  place  after  emancipation  or  adoption,  it  is 
to  the  emancipated  father  or  adopted  grandfather's /(7/^/^  that  the  offspring 
is  subjected.    (J.  i,  12,  9.) 

The  grandson  conceived  by  a  son  once  or  twice  conveyed  by  mancipation, 
although  bom  after  the  third  conveyance  of  his  father,  is  yet  in  his  grand- 
father's potestas.  It  is  by  the  grandfather,  therefore,  that  he  must  be 
emancipated  or  given  to  be  adopted.  But  a  grandson  conceived  by  a  son 
now  in  mancipio  by  a  third  conveyance  is  not  bom  in  his  grandfather's 
potestas,  Labeo,  indeed,  thinks  that  he  is  in  mancipio  of  the  person  to 
whom  his  father  belongs.  But  the  rule  of  law  in  use  is  this  :  that  as  long  as 
his  father  is  in  mancipio  his  rights  are  suspended ;  if  his  father  is  manumitted 
after  conveyance,  the  grandson  falls  under  his  potestas  y  but  if  he  dies  still  in 
mancipio,  the  grandson  becomes  sui  Juris.  (G.  i,  135.)  And  as  regards  a 
child  conceived  by  a  grandson,  although  but  once  conveyed  by  mancipation, 
the  rule  is  the  same  as  for  a  son  conveyed  for  a  third  time.  For,  as  we  said 
above,  what  three  conveyances  effect  in  the  case  of  a  son,  is  effected  by  one 
in  the  case  of  a  grandson.    (G.  i,  135  a.) 

2.  Justinian  introduced  a  profound  alteration,  doing  away,  in 
effect,  with  the  peculiar  characterietics  of  adoption.  The  pur- 
pose of  adoption  was  to  enable  a  man  to  exercise  the  potestas 
over  one  that  was  not  his  child. 

But  now,  under  our  constitution,  when  a  father  by  birth  gives  a  filius- 
familias  to  an  outsider  to  be  adopted,  the  rights  of  potestas  enjoyed  by  the 
father  by  birth  are  far  from  being  lost.  Nothing  passes  to  the  adopted 
father,  nor  is  the  son  in  his  potestas^  although  in  case  of  intestacy  we  have 
bestowed  on  him  the  rights  of  succession.  But  if  the  father  by  birth  gives 
the  son  to  be  adopted  not  to  an  outsider  but  to  his  son's  grandfather  on  the 
mother's  side,  or  (if  the  father  by  birth  has  himself  been  emancipated)  even 
to  the  grandfather  on  the  father's  side,  or  to  the  great-grandfather  in  like 
manner  on  either  side, — in  this  case,  because  the  rights  both  by  birth  and 
by  adoption  meet  in  one  person,  the  right  of  the  adopted  father  remains 
unshaken.  For  the  bond  is  due  to  the  ties  of  birth,  and  is  drawn  the  closer 
by  a  lawful  mode  of  adoption.  And  therefore  in  such  a  case  the  son  comes 
both  into  the  household  and  into  the  potestcts  of  the  adopted  father. 
(J.I,  11,2.) 

Justinian  legislates,  in  this  constitution,  in  a  manner  that 
plays  havoc  with  the  old  juridical  character  of  adoption,  but 
was  not  unsuited  to  the  circumstances  of  his  day.  Adoption 
had  lost  its  primitive  character ;  there  were  no  sacred  family 
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rites  to  maintain ;  there  was,  in  short,  no  reason  for  adoption, 
except  merely  the  desire  of  'childless  persons  to  attach  others 
to  them  by  the  ties  of  interest  and  affection.  Like  other 
antiquated  institutions,  it  produced  cases  of  occasional  great 
hardship.  A  youth  is  given,  let  us  suppose,  by  his  father  in 
adoption ;  the  person  adopting  him  soon  afterwards  emancipates 
him.  The  result  was  that  the  youth  was  out  of  both  families, 
and  was  postponed  in  the  succession  to  his  father's  inheritance 
*o  more  distsmt  relatives.  To  remedy  this  evil  was  the  purpose 
of  Justinian's  constitution,  as  summarised  in  the  text. 

Such  being  Justinian's  object,  it  naturally  followed  that  he 
would  make  a  difference  in  the  case  of  arrogatiou.  A  person 
arrogated  being,  as  has  been  said,  under  no  one's  potestas^  in 
no  one's  family,  can  lose  nothing  by  giving  himself  in  arroga- 
tion.  Therefore  it  was  enacted  (C.  8,  48, 10,  5)  that  the  old 
law  should  remain  in  force  in  the  case  of  arrogation;  and 
consequently  the  arrogated  person  fell  under  the  potestas^  and 
became  a  member  of  the  family  of  the  person  that  arrogated 
him.  The  enactment,  with  the  same  purpose,  exempts  from 
the  change  those  cases  where  a  father  or  other  ancestor 
adopted  a  child  or  other  descendant.  Such  cases  were 
necessarily  rare,  but  they  might  occur. 

A  bfli  a  cbuigbter  B»  whoee  son  C  is  under  the  potettat  of  his  father.  The  father 
gives  C  in  adoption  to  A.    A,  being  an  ancestor,  wiU  acquire  the  potesias, 

A  has  a  son  B  whom  he  emanci{>ateB.  After  emancipation  B  has  a  daughter  C, 
bom  onder  his  pcUttat.  B  gives  C  in  adoption  to  A.  A  thns  acquires  the  poUsUu 
over  C. 

A  has  a  son  B,  and  B's  son  C,  both  under  his  poteMtaa.  A  emancipates  B,  but  not 
C.    A  afterwards  gives  G  in  adoption  to  B.    B  acquires  the  poteiku  over  G. 

II.  The  form  of  adoption  of  those  alieni  juris. 

1.  The  ancient  fictitious  sale.  This  was  a  fictitious  suit 
founded  on  the  law  of  the  XII  Tables,  which  imposed  a  for- 
feiture of  ihepotestas  on  the  father  who  subjected  a  son  three 
times  to  a  sale. 

And  farther,  parents,  when  they  have  given  their  children  to  be  adopted, 
cease  to  have  them  in  their  potestas,  A  son  given  t6  be  adopted  is  thrice 
conveyed  by  mancipation,  with  two  manumissions  between ;  just  as  is  usually 
done  when  a  father  lets  a  son  go  from  his  potestaSy  and  so  makes  him  sui 
juris.  Next,  he  is  either  reconveyed  to  the  father,  and  from  him  before  the 
Praetor  claimed  by  vindicatio  as  a  son  by  the  adopted  father,  and  ini  the 
absence  of  any  contrary  claim  is  made  over  by  the  Praetor  to  him  as  his  son ; 
or  he  is  not  reconveyed  to  the  father,  but  by  an  injure  cessio  is  given  up  to 
the  daimant  {vifuUcanit)  by  the  person  holding  him  under  his  third  con- 
veyance by  mancipation.    But  undoubtedly  it  is  more  convenient  to  have 
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the  reconveyance  to  the  £Either.  As  regards  other  descendants,  male  or 
female,  one  conveyance  is  enough  ;  and  they  are  either  reconveyed  to  the 
ascendant  or  not.  The  same  formalities  are  observed  in  the  provinces  before 
the  governors.    (G.  i,  134.) 

The  form  of  transfer  by  mancipation  is  given  by  Oaina 
(G.  1,  119.)     (See  Mancipium.) 

Adoption  by  sale  tbrioe  repeated  mvolved  two  difBsrent  stages,  which  ought  to  be 
kept  separate.  A  has  a  son  "B,  whom  he  proposes  to  give  in  adoption  to  0.  B  is  in 
A's  poiciUu,  and  it  is  desired  to  take  him  out  of  A's  potettaa  and  place  him  in  B's 
poUttoi.    This  is  a  twofold  operation. 

(1.)  How  is  B  to  be  taken  out  of  A's  potatas  f  It  is  at  this  stage  of  the  transfer 
that  the  law  of  the  XII  Tables  has  been  forced  into  use.  A  emancipates  B  to  Q 
and  C  manumits  B  by  the  vtmitcto,  as  in  the  manumission  of  a  slftve.  The  effect 
of  this  manumission  is  that  B  relapses  into  the  poUsttu  of  A.  Again  A  emandpates 
B  to  Cy  and  again  0  manumits  B,  thus  restoring  him  to  the  poieitai  of  A.  For  the 
third  and  last  time  A  mandpates  B  to  C,  and  by  this  third  sale  forfdts  the  poiatoL 
B  is  now  held  by  C  as  his  property  (in  miancipio),  as  a  kind  of  chattel ;  but  it  is  desired 
not  to  make  him  a  diattel,  but  a  son  of  C.    Then — 

(2.)  How  is  B  to  be  converted  from  a  chattel  {mancipium)  to  a  son  ?  In  other  words, 
how  is  B,  who  is  no  longer  under  the  potettat  of  A,  to  be  brought  under  the  potato* 
of  C  7  Gains  in  the  text  points  out  two  ways  in  whidi  this  might  be  done.  (1*")  ^e 
first  consists  of  the  following  steps  : — After  the  third  sale,  C  mandpates  B  bade  again 
to  A,  who  now  retains  B,  not  as  his  son,  but  as  property  (tn  maneipio).  C  now 
appeals  to  the  Pretor,  and  by  the  proper  suit  {vindieaUo)  claims  B  as  his  son.  A 
makes  no  opposition,  and  therefore  the  Pnetor  adjudges  B  to  C  as  his  sod.  O  now 
holds  B  under  his  potettaa  by  a  judgment  of  a  court  of  law.  This  is  the  procedure 
recommended  by  Gains  in  the  text. 

(2**)  The  other  mode  is  somewhat  different,  and  will  most  easily  be  understood  by 
giving  the  steps  from  the  very  beginning : — 

(a)  A  mandpates  B  to  G  or  D,  and  G  or  D  manumits  B. 

{b)  A  again  mandpates  B  to  G  or  D,  and  G  or  D  manumits  B. 

{e)  A  mandpates  B  to  D. 

(<Q  G  sues  {vindioat)  D,  and  claims  B  as  his  son. 

(e)  D  makes  no  objection. 

if)  The  Pr»tor  thereupon  adjudges  B  to  G  as  his  son. 

This  form  might  be  resorted  to  before  any  municipal  magistrate  that  had  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  andent  forms  of  procedure — L^fU  aeUone$.    (Paul,  Sent  2,  25,  4.) 

2.  Adoption  by  simple  declaration  before  a  magistrate. 

By  the  magistrate's  authority  we  adopt  those  in  the  poUstcLs  of  their 
ascendants,  whether  of  the  first  degree — children,  namely,  as  a  son  or  daugh- 
ter ;  or  of  a  lower  degree,  as  grandson,  granddaughter,  great-grandson,  great- 
granddaughter.    (J.  I,  II,  I ;  G.  I,  99.) 

In  the  time  of  Diocletian,  it  appears  (C.  8,  48,  4)  that  adop- 
tion could  not  be  effected  by  written  instruments,  but  only  by 
the  solemn  form  in  the  presence  of  the  Pradtor.  Justinian 
abolished  the  sales  and  manumissions,  substituting  a  mere 
declaration,  recorded  in  writing.     (C.  8, 48,  11,  a.d.  530.) 

But  if  a  flEither  gives  a  son  that  he  has  in  fiotestate  to  his  father  or  grand- 
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&ther  by  birth  to  be  adopted,  in  accordance  with  our  constitutions  on  this 
subject — ^that  is,  if  this  is  declared  with  due  formalities  before  a  qualified 
judge  in  the  presence  of  both  adopted  and  adopter  without  opposition  from 
either, — ^then  the  jus  potestaUs  is  at  an  end  as  regards  the  father  by  birth. 
But  it  passes  over  in  such  a  case  as  this  to  the  adopted  father ;  for  in  his 
person  adoption,  as  we  have  already  said,  is  most  full.     Q.  i,  12,  8.) 

An  informal  adoption  could  be  confirmed  on  petition  to  the 
Emperor  (D.  1,  7,  38),  but  only  after  hearing  any  objectors  who 
might  oflTer  themselves,     (D.  1,  7,  39.) 

IIL  Restraints  on  adoption  (also  on  arrogation). 

1.  The  question  that  has  been  raised,  whether  a  younger  man  can  adopt 
an  older,  is  common  to  both  forms  of  adoption.  (G.  i,  106.)  A  younger 
man,  it  is  settled,  cannot  adopt  an  older.  For  adoption  copies  nature ; 
and  it  is  a  gross  violation  of  nature  that  a  son  should  be  older  than  his 
father.  He  therefore  that  is  taking  to  himself  a  son,  whether  by  arrogation 
or  by  adoption,  ought  to  be  by  the  full  period  of  puberty — ^by  eighteen 
years,  that  is,  his  senior.    (J.  i,  11,  4.} 

So  in  adopting  a  person  as  a  grandchild,  there  must  be  a 
disparity  of  not  less  than  thirty-six  yeara 

2.  Women,  too,  cannot  adopt ;  for  not  even  their  children  by  birth  are  in 
ih^T  potestas.  But  by  the  Emperor's  goodness  they  are  allowed  to  adopt, 
to  comfort  them  for  children  they  have  lost    (J.  i,  11,  10 ;  G.  i,  104.) 

Una  permiarion  wm  gnated  by  Diaoletian  and  Maximian,  a.d.  291.  The  woman 
•lid  not  acquire  the  poiesUu,  hot  only  anoh  rights  as  she  would  have  had  if  the  person 
adopted  bad  been  her  legitunate  child.     (C.  8,  48,  6.) 

3.  It  is  common  to  both  forms  of  adoption  that  even  those  that  cannot 
b^et  (as  spadones)  can  adopt,  but  those  that  have  been  made  eunuchs  cannot. 
(J.I,  II,  9;  G.  I,  103.) 

4.  Adoption  could  not  be  repeated  One  that  has  adopted  a 
person^  and  given  him  in  adoption,  or  emancipated  him,  cannot 
afterwards  adopt  him,     (D.  1,  7,  37,  1.) 

Bat  a  son  adopted  either  by  authority  of  the  people  or  before  the 
Praetor  or  a  Provincial  Governor,  may  be  given  over  to  some  one  else  to  be 
adopted.     (G.  i,  105.) 

Adoption  by  Testament  never  existed.  Julius  Caasar  did 
indeed  name  C.  Octavius  as  his  son,  but  the  direction  had  no 
validity  except  as  an  injunction  to  the  people  to  sanction  the 
act.  It  required  to  be  consummated  by  a  lex  curiatcu  Another 
case  is  mentioned  in  the  Digest.  (D.  37,  14, 12.)  Seius  died, 
leaving  a  vnll,  in  which  he  named  his  freedman  Julius  his  sod, 
and  named  him  heir  along  with  his  other  children.  The 
nomination  was  void 
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0.  Forfeiture  of  independence  for  ingratitude. 

Sons  or  daughters  who  had  been  emancipated  from  tlie 
poiestas  were  not  absolved  from  all  ties,  and,  as  in  the  case  of 
slavery,  might  forfeit  their  independence.  This  forfeiture  was 
the  penalty  for  grossly  insulting  the  paterfamiliaa  who  had 
emancipated  them,  or  doing  him  some  grave  injury.  (C.  8, 50, 1 ; 
C.  Th.  8,  14,  1.) 

Divestitive  Facts. 

A.  Voluntary  divestitive  fetcts  by  the  act  of  the  parties 
[^Emancipatio], 

Emancipation  was  a  voluntary  act  on  both  sides  ;  the  pater- 
familiaa  could  not  (ordinarily)  be  compelled  to  emancipate  his 
JiHiufamiliaSf  and  the  JiUusfamilicu  could  not  be  emancipated 
against  his  will.     (D.  1,  7,  31 ;  C.  8,  49,  4  ;  Nov.  89,  11.) 

Children,  whether  by  birth  or  by  adoption,  have  almost  no  way  of  forcing 
a  parent  to  let  them  go  free  from  his  poiestas.    (J.  i,  12,  10.) 

An  exception  was  made  when  a  person  imder  the  age  of  paberty  had  been 
arrogated ;  on  reaching  that  age  he  was  allowed  to  prove  that  Uie  arrogation  was 
injurions  to  his  interests,  and  the  arrogating  jNUef/asii^icw  was  obliged  to  emancipate 
him.     (D.  1,  7,  82 ;  D.  1,  7,  8g.) 

We  ought  to  note  further  that  a  man's  discretion  in  choosing  whom  he 
will  free  from  his  potestas  is  altogether  iinrestrained.  If,  for  instance,  he 
has  a  son  and  a  grandson  or  granddaughter  by  him  in  his  potestas^  he  may 
let  the  son  go  free  from  th&  potestas^  but  keep  the  grandson  or  granddaughter. 
Conversely  he  may  keep  the  son  in  \ii& potestaSyhnX  manumit  the  grandson 
or  granddaughter ;  and  of  course  this  must  be  understood  of  a  great-grand- 
son also,  or  a  g^eat-granddaughter.  Or  finally,  he  may  make  all  sui  juris. 
(J.  I,  12,  7  ;  G.  I,  133.) 

Forms  of  Emancipation. 

1.  The  most  ancient  form,  based  on  the  triple  sale. 

By  emancipation,  too,  children  cease  to  be  in  ih^  potestas  of  their  parents. 
A  son  must  be  thrice  conveyed  by  mancipation  before  he  goes  out  from  the 
parental  potestas;  all  other  children,  whether  male  or  female,  once  onl>*. 
For  the  law  of  the  XII  Tables  refers  to  the  person  of  a  son  alone,  when  it 
speaks  of  three  conveyances,  in  these  words  : — "  If  a  father  sells  a  son  thrice, 
let  the  son  be  free  from  the  father."  It  is  done  thus  : — The  father  conveys 
the  son  by  mancipatio  to  a  third  person ;  that  third  person  manumits  the 
son  by  vindtctaf  And  thereupon  the  son  returns  into  his  father's  ^i^j/oj. 
The  faxher  a  second  time  conveys  the  son  either  to  the  same  third  person  or 
to  some  one  else  (usually  to  the  same) ;  he  again  in  like  manner  manumits 
the  son  by  vimUcta,  and  thereupon  the  son  once  more  returns  into  his  father  s 
potestas.  Then  a  third  time  the  father  conveys  him  either  to  the  same  third 
person  or  to  some  one  else  (but  usually  to  the  same) ;  and  by  that  third  con- 
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veyance  the  son  ceases  to  be  in  the  father's  potestas^  tvtn  although  he  is  not 
yet  maniunitted,  but  is  still  in  causa  mandpii,    (G.  i,  132.) 

So  &r  the  account  in  the  text  exactly  agrees  with  the  first 
part  of  the  ancient  form  of  adoption,  and  there  the  text  ends. 
The  rest  majbe  supplied  from  Gaii  Epit.  1,  6,  §  3,  4.  The 
person  to  whom  the  son  is  mancipated  is  called  fiduciary 
father  {paterfidueiaritui),  because  of  the  duty  he  has  to  perform. 
If  the  fiduciary  father  were  to  manumit  the  son,  whom  he  holds 
m  mandpioy  he  would  become  in  law  the  patron  of  the  son, 
and  acquire  a  patron's  rights  of  succession  to  the  emancipated 
son's  property.  The  ancient  law  was  strict  and  formal ;  it 
looked  only  to  the  persons  that  figured  in  its  ceremonial 
observances.  Thus  it  was  the  individual  manumitting  a 
slave  or  son  that  became  the  patron,  even  although  he  had 
DO  interest  in  the  slave  or  son,  but  acted  in  the  fictitious  pro- 
ceedings the  part  of  a  mere  lay  figure.  Such  a  result  it  was 
usually  an  object  to  avoid.  A  father  emancipating  a  son 
would  naturally  wish  to  retain  the  rights  of  a  patron,  and  not 
to  cut  himself  off  firom  the  inheritance  of  his  son.  This  object 
was  accomplished  very  simply.  After  the  third  sale,  the  fiduciary 
&ther  mancipated  the  son  to  the  natural  father,  who  thereupon, 
holding  his  son  in  mandpiOy  himself  performed  the  ceremony 
of  manumission  by  the  vindicta,  and  became  his  son's  patron. 

At  some  period  the  Praetor  intervened  to  prevent  the  fiduci- 
ary &ther  from  firaudulently  acquiring  the  rights  of  patronage 
bj  manumitting  the  son,  and  made  the  natm*al  father  in  every 
instance  the  patron.     (J.  1, 12,  6.) 

The  steps  in  a  formal  emancipation  were  as  follows  : — A  desires  to  emancipate  his 
mn  B.  G  is  the  f(Uei:fidudaTiai,  the  fictitious  purchaser.  (1)  A  mancipates  B  to 
C,  and  C  mjkiramitB  B  by  the  vmdicta.  (2)  A  again  mandpates  B  to  C,  and  G 
DttiramifcB  B  as  before.  (8)  A  again  mancipates  B  to  G.  (4)  G  now  mancipates  B 
to  A.    (5)  A  manamitB  B^  and  acquires  the  rights  of  patronage. 

2.  The  Anastasian  Rescript,  a.d.  503. — The  old  formal 
emancipation  necessarily  required  the  presence  of  the  parties 
to  go  through  the  fictitious  sale.  Anastasius  made  provision 
whereby  a  paterfamilias  away  from  home  might  emancipate  his 
children.  He  did  not  abolish  the  old  forms,  but  introduced  this 
novelty  as  an  additional  means  of  releasing  children  from  the 
poteatas.  A  petition  must  be  sent  to  the  Emperor,  and  his 
favourable  answer  obtained.  The  answer  must  be  registered, 
produced  in  a  court  having  jurisdiction  over  emancipation, 
and  deposited  along  with  the  petition  to  the  Emperor ;  and  if 
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the  persons  emancipated  were  not  infants,  their  consent  muBt 
be  given.     The  act  was  perfected  by  the  formal  consent  of  the 
Emperor^    (C.  8,  49,  5.) 
3.  Change  by  Justinian. 

Formerly  emancipation  was  effected  either  according  to  the  old  usage 
of  law  (by  imaginary  sales,,  that  is,  with  manumissions  between),  or  by 
imperial  rescript.  But  our  forethought  has  by  a  constitution  made  a 
change  in  this  for  the  better.  And  now  the  fiction  of  early  times  is  done  away 
with ;  parents  go  direct  before  a  qualified  judge  or  magistrate,  and  let  their 
sons  or  daughters,  or  grandsons  or  granddaughters,  and  so  on,  go  free  from 
their  power  [manus].  And  then,  under  the  Praetor's  edict,  over  the  goods  of 
such  a  son  or  daughter,  grandson  or  granddaughter,  manumitted  by  the 
parent,  precisely  the  same  rights  are  guaranteed  to  the  parent  as  are  given 
to  ^fatronus  over  the  goods  of  his  freedman.  And  further,  if  the  child,  son, 
daughter,  or  whatever  it  may  be,  is  still  under  puberty,  the  parent  by  the 
manumission  becomes  its  tutor.    (J.  i,  12,  6.) 

B.  Divestitive  facts  by  operation  of  law. 

Under  this  head  are  grouped  the  various  facts  that  dissolved 
the  potestas,  irrespective  of  the  wishes  of  the  paterfamilias. 
These  facts  are  either  not  acts  of  the  paterfamilias  or  Jilvus- 
familia8j  or  acts  not  done  with  a  view  to  dissolve  the  potestas. 

I.  The  death  of  a  person  subject  to  sluj potestas  is  a  divestitive 
fact  with  reference  to  that  person ;  but  the  death  of  the  pater- 
familias does  not  always  release  o,  filiusfamilias  from  thepotesto. 

Let  us  see  now  how  persons  alUni  juris  are  freed  from  those  rights  over 
them.    As  for  slaves,  how  they  are  freed  from  potestas  may  be  understood 
from  what  we  have  said  above  in  regard  to  their  manumission.      Those 
again  in  an  ascendant's /^/^j/aj,  on  his  death  become  sui  juris.    But  here  a 
distinction  is  taken.    For  on  the  death  of  a  father,  undoubtedly  in  every  case 
his  sons  or  daughters  become  sui  juris.    But  on  the  death  of  a  grandfather 
it  cannot  be  said  that  in  every  case  his  grandsons  and  granddaughters  become 
sui  juris,  but  only  if  after  the  death  of  the  grandfather  they  are  not  to  fall 
under  ih^  potestas  of  their  father.    Therefore,  if  on  the  death  of  the  grand- 
father, their  father  is  both  alive  and  in  the  potestas  of  his  father,  then  after 
the  decease  of  the  grandfather  they  come  to  be  in  the  potestas  of  their  fiather. 
If,  however,  their  father,  at  the  time  the  grandfather  dies,  is  either  already 
dead  or  out  of  his  father's  potestas,  then  the  grandchildren,  because  they 
cannot  faXi  under  their  (aLthefs  potestas,  htcome  sui  juris.    (J.  i,   12,  pr. ; 
G.  I,  125-127.) 

IL  Any  change  of  a  capital  status  (capitis  deminutio)  suffered 
by  a  filiusfamilias  takes  away  the  potestas  of  his  paterfamilias ; 
and  the  same  result  is  produced  by  any  change  of  a  capital 
status  of  the  paterfamilias. 

A  slave  on  manumission  suffers  no  minutio  capitis,  because  he  had  no 
caput.    (J.  I,  16,  4.) 
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Where  the  change  is  one  of  dignity  rather  than  of  status,  there  is  no 
mnuHocapiUs,  And  'therefore  it  is  agreed  that  when  a  man  is  removed 
from  the  Senate  he  undergoes  no  minutio  capitis >    (J.  i,  16,  5.) 

Otitis  deminutio  is  a  change  from  one's  former  status.  It  is  found  in 
three  forms,  maxima^  minor  (which  some  call  media)y  and  minima.  (J.  i, 
16,  pr.;  G.  I,  159.) 

As  caput  includes  the  three  principal  heads  of  status, — ^liberty, 
citizenship,  and  family  rights, — ^itmay  sujSer  a  reduction  accord- 
ing as  one  or  more  of  these  elements  are  taken  away.  The 
withdrawal  of  liberty  necessarily  involves  the  loss  both  of  citi- 
zenship and  of  £stmily  rights.  This  is,  in  fact,  the  entire  destruc- 
tion of  caputj  and  is  called  the  greatest  reduction  of  status 
(maxima  deminutio  capitis).  The  loss  of  the  second  element, 
citizenship,  carries  with  it  the  loss  of  family  rights,  but  not  of 
liberty.  It  is  called  the  intermediate  reduction  of  status,  media 
mmutio  capitis.  The  third  element,  family  rights,  may  be 
changed  or  modified  without  affecting  the  two  other&  This  is 
called  the  least  reduction  of  status  {minima  deminutio  capitis). 

The  changes  of  status  that  operated  as  divestitive  &cts  of 
the  potestas  may  be  arranged  under  those  three  heads. 

1.  The  loss  of  Uberty — Maxima  deminutio  capitis.  This  list 
iacludes  the  investitive  fects  of  slavery.  (See  Slavery,  Inv. 
Facts.) 

Maxima  capitis  deminutio  occurs  when  a  man  loses  at  once  his  citizenship 
and  his  freedom.  This  happens  in  the  case  of  those  that  are  made  servi 
poenae  by  a  harsh  sentence ;  freedmen,  for  instance,  condemned  for  ingrati- 
tude toward  their  patrons,  or  freemen  that  have  suffered  themselves  to  be 
sold  in  order  to  share  the  price.  (J.  i,  16,  i ;  G.  i,  160.)  A  man  made 
poenae  serous  ceases  to  have  his  sons  in  his  potestas.  They  are  made  serui 
poenae  that  are  condemned  to  the  mines  or  exposed  to  wild  beasts.  (J.  i, 
1 2, 3.)  This  happens,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  those  that  quit  their  father- 
land and  go  abroad,  either  not  giving  in  their  names  at  the  census,  or  shirk- 
ing service  as  soldiers.  Those,  too,  that  stay,  but  suffer  themselves  to  be 
sold  as  slaves,  become  under  a  Senaius  Consultum  the  slaves  of  those  they 
meant  to  defraud  (and  thus  undergo  maxima  capitis  deminutio).  And  so 
do  the  freebom  women  that  under  the  Senatus  Consultum  Claudianum  be- 
come slaves  to  those  masters  whose  refusals  and  warnings  they  have  defied 
by  having  intercourse  with  their  slaves.     (G.  i,  160,  as  restored.) 

Exception. — If  an  ascendant  is  taken  by  the  enemy,  although  he  becomes 
the  enenues'  slave,  yet  his  descendants'  rights  remain  in  suspense  because  of 
i^tfus postliminii.  For  those  taken  by  the  enemy,  if  they  return,  regain  all 
their  early  rights.  The  ascendant,  therefore,  if  he  returns,  will  have  the  descen- 
^t  in  ^potestas J-  for  the  fiction  of  postliminium  is  that  the  captive  has 
always  been  in  the  state.  But  if  he  dies  there,  the  son  becomes  sui  juris 
[whether  this  dates  from  the  death  of  the  ascendant  among  the  enemy,  or 
trom  the  time  he  was  taken,  may  be  doubted]  ;  and  this  dates  from  the  time 
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his  father  was  taken.  And  in  like  manner,  if  the  son  himself  or  grandson  is 
taken  by  the  enemy,  we  say  that,  because  of  the  jus  postlimimiy  the  jm 
potestatis^  too,  of  the  ascendant  is  in  suspense.  The  word  postliminium 
comes  from  Umen  (a  threshold),  and  post  (afterwards).  And  the  man  that 
is  taken  by  the  enemy,  and  afterwards  comes  within  our  bounds,  returns,  as 
we  rightly  say,  by  postliminium.  For  as  the  thresholds  in  houses  form  a 
bound  to  the  houses,  so  the  bound  of  the  Empire  is  looked  on  by  the 
ancients  as  a  threshold.  Hence  also  comes  the  word  Hmes,  a  sort  of  bound 
and  end.  And  from  it  comes  the  word  postliminium^  because  the  man 
returned  within  the  same  threshold  whence  he  had  been  lost  A  captive, 
too,  recovered  when  the  enemy  is  conquered,  is  held  to  return  by  post- 
liminium.    (J.  i,  12,  5 ;  G.  i,  129.) 

/iM  jxMf^ifi&mu. — ^The  rights  of  a  person  wb'o  by  the  hard  fortnne  of  war  was  made 
a  captive  Mmained  in  suspense.  By  the  fiction  of  poffSlMMiMMm^  introdnoed  doabt- 
less  by  the  juiisoonsnlts  (nataralu  aequUaSt  D.  49,  15,  19,  pr.),  if  the  captivt 
retnmed,  he  was  placed,  as  far  as  might  be,  in  the  same  position  as  if  he  had  never 
left  his  native  country  ;  but  if  he  died  in  captivity,  this  fiction  had  no  place,  and  be 
was  therefore  held  to  have  died  a  slave. 

If  oxdy  the  hiterests  of  the  captive  had  been  at  stake,  probably  no  effiirt  would 
have  been  made  to  modify  the  law  ;  but  the  death  of  a  freebom  dtizen  as  a  slave  hsd 
an  injorions  effect  upon  his  family.  If  a  slave,  how  could  his  children  inherit  from 
him !  (D.  60,  16,  8,  1.)  To  stretch  the  fiction  of  pot&iminium  to  this  case  seems  to 
have  been  too  bold  a  course  for  the  jurisconsnlts,  and  accordingly  the  knot  was  left 
to  be  ent  by  statute.  In  B.O.  81  the  kx  Comdia  created  a  fiction  analagous  to,  but 
extending  farther  than,  potUimiMum.  It  provided  that  if  a  captive  died  in  captavit^ 
his  death  should  be  held  to  date,  not  from  the  actual  moment  of  bis  decease,  but  from 
the  time  he  was  captured ;  so  that,  although  he  lived  a  prisoner,  he  died  free.  (D- 
49,  15,  18.)  This  oonvenient  fiction  prevented  the  ill  consecpienoes  that  would  hare 
resulted  from  striking  out  in  a  family  a  link  in  the  chain  of  hereditary  snccession. 

The  fiction  of  posUiminvum  applied  when  persons  or  property  were  taken  b;  n 
enemy  or  a  foreign  power,  and  afterwards  retnmed  or  were  recovered.  It  was  s^t 
essential  that  there  should  be  a  state  of  war  :  it  was  sufficient  if  a  foreign  state,  botUK^ 
by  no  treaty  of  friendship  with  Bome,  seized  the  purson  or  property  of  any  Bomai 
citizeiL  (D.  49,  15,  12,  pr.)  But  capture  by  robbers  or  pirates,  or  by  one  of  tv; 
parties  in  a  civil  war,  did  not  change  the  legal  position  of  the  persons  or  propert] 
seized :  the  persons  in  law  continued  free,  the  property  In  law  still  belonged  to 
rightful  owners,  and  consequently  no  occasion  arose  for  the  fiction  of  postUmvut 
(D.  49, 15,  21,  1.)  The  necessity  for  such  a  fiction  arose  from  the  fact  that  a&ci 
law  regarded  capture  in  war  as  a  lawful  title  to  the  person  as  well  as  the  propei 
the  enemy.  A  Roman  taken  prisoner  was  regarded  by  his  own  law  as  a  slai 
wall  as  by  the  law  of  the  state  that  mado  him  prisoner.  Consequently,  while 
state  of  captivity  or  slavery,  he  could  acquire  no  rights,  and  the  period  of  his  captii 
was  a  period  of  dvil  death.  But  if  the  capture  were  not  lawful,  the  legal  capacit 
the  person  remained  unimpaired,  and  he  was  not  debarred  from  the  acquisit 
rights,  although  he  was  prevented  from  the  exercise  of  them. 

The  fiction  of  jpotUiminium  applied  both  to  persons  and  property  taken  br 
enemy,  but  there  is  convenience  in  taking  the  two  cases  separately.     As  i^pUf 
free  persons  made  captives  and  slaves,  poHliminium  has  by  modem  writers 
called  acUvum  ;  applied  to  slaves  or  other  property  taken  by  an  enemy, 

1.  PosUiminiuin  in  case  of  free  persons  taken  prisoners  and  made  slaves. 
X^Tsons  do  not  get  the  benefit  of  the  fiction  unless  their  capture  has  been  against 
wUL     (C.  8,  51, 19.) 
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Soldian  who  surrendered  with  anns  in  their  hands  were  held  to  be  made 
captive  by  their  own  will. '  (D.  49,  15,  17.)  So,  of  conne,  deserters.  (D.  49,  15, 
19,4.) 

A  treaty  of  peace  stipulated  for  the  return  of  all  prisoners  of  war.  Whoever 
remained  with  the  enemy  after  the  return  of  peace  was  held  to  be  in  voluntary  cap- 
tivity.   (D.  49,  15,  20.) 

A  son  under  potetUu  deserts  to  the  enemy.  Although  in  re^^ard  to  his  paterfamilias 
he  may  be  looked  on  as  property  (D.  49, 15,  14),  still  the  law  preferred  to  view  him 
tampky  as  a  citizen,  and  therefore  his  return  did  not  again  bring  him  under  the 
pciedoi.  The  reason  assigned  is  quaint ;  that  if  the  father  loses  him,  it  is  no  more 
than  his  fatherland  has  done ;  and  that  with  the  Bomans  from  of  old  discipline  held 
the  first  plaoe^  parental  affection  the  second.  The  decision  is  sound  enough  without 
the  aid  of  these  somewhat  ponderous  fictions.     (D.  49, 15,  19,  7.) 

A  person  is  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  pasUimiamtm  when  he  has  returned,  by  what- 
ever means,  within  the  frontier  of  his  own  oountiy,  or  of  a  friendly  power  (B.  49, 15, 
19,  3),  provided  he  has  no  intention  of  returning  to  the  enemy.  (D.  49,  15,  26.) 
Thus  BeguluB  was  sent  from  Carthage  to  beg  for  favourable  terms  of  peace  to  the 
Carthaginians.  With  the  full  intention  of  returning,  he  gave  advice  to  continue 
hoetiHties,  and  returned.  His  status  as  a  oaptxve  was  not  for  a  moment  affected  by 
his  absence  from  Carthage^  since  he  had  the  intention  of  returning.     (D.  49, 15,  5,  3.) 

The  effect  of  potUimimum  ia  that  the  returned  captive  enjoys  all  the  rights  that 
have  aoemed  to  him  during  the  period  of  his  captivity. 

A  woman  is  made  captive  and  enslaTed.  During  her  captivity  her  mother  dies. 
On  returning  from  captivity  she  can  daim  her  mother's  property  as  hers.  (C.  8, 
51, 14.) 

A  is  taken  captive  while  his  wife  is  with  child.  She  gives  birth  to  a  son  (B),  who 
grows  up,  marries,  and  has  a  child  (C).  After  the  birth  of  0,  A  returns.  C  is  under 
the  potettoi  of  A.     (D.  49, 15,  28.) 

A  husband  and  lus  wife  are  taken  captive.  In  captivity  she  gives  birth  to  a  child. 
On  their  return  this  child  falls  under  its  father's  potestaSf  although  it  was  bom  of  cap- 
tive parents, 'and  therefore  a  slave.     (D.  49, 15,  25.) 

A  husband  is  made  a  prisoner.  On  his  return  he  finds  his  wife  married  to  another- 
He  cannot  claim  his  wife,  because  marriage  rested  solely  upon  the  consent  of  both 
parties ;  but  his  wife  is  liable  to  the  penalties  attached  to  improper  repudiation. 
(D.  49, 15,  8  ;  D.  49,  15,  14,  1.) 

2.  PoaUimMum,  as  applied  to  property,  had  a  somewhat  different  shade  of 
mesning.  The  capture  of  goods  or  land  by  an  enemy  operates  as  a  divestitive  fact 
of  the  ownership.  After  capture  the  former  o^vner  has  no  longer  in  law  any  right 
I^  however,  the  property  is  recovered  from  the  enemy,  such  recovery  is  made  a 
le-investitive  fact  to  the  former  owner.  When  the  enemy  was  expelled  from  land 
oooaped  by  them,  the  land  reverted  to  its  former  owners,  and  was  not  confiscated  or 
given  as  prize  of  war.  That  land  only  was  to  be  confiscated  which  was  taken  from 
the  enemy.  (D.  49, 15,  20, 1.)  In  like  manner,  slaves  were  restored  to  their  former 
ownen.  (0.  8,  51, 10 ;  D.  49,  15,  19,  5.)  Property  thus  restored  was  accompanied 
with  all  burdens  and  limitations.  Thus,  if  it  was  subject  to  usufruct^  the  usufruct 
revives.     (D,  7,  4,  26.) 

Pos&imimum  was  admitted  in  favoiur  of  land,  slaves,  ships  of  war  or  merchant 
ehips — not,  however,  fishing  vessels  or  pleasure  yachts  (D.  49,  15,  2,  pr.) ;  and  horses 
(D.  49, 15,  2, 1) ;  but  not  armoiur,  which  could  not  be  lost  without  disgrace  (D.  49, 
15, 2,  2),  nor  clothes.  (D.  49,  15,  3.)  A  prisoner  taken  from  the  mines  was  sent 
back  to  his  punishment.    (D.  49, 15, 12,  17.) 
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2.  Liberty  is  retained,  but  citizenship  lost.  Media  eapUU 
deminutio. 

1°,  Latin  colonists. 

In  the  old  times,  when  the  Roman  people  were  still  planting  colonies 
in  the  Latin  districts,  a  man  that  by  a  father's  conmiand  had  gone  to 
join  a  Latin  colony  went  out  in  that  way  from  under  the  po^stas.  For  they 
that  thus  withdrew  from  the  citizenship  of  Rome  were  received  as  ddzens 
of  the  new  state.     (G.  i,  131.) 

2**.  Outlawry  (aquae  et  ignis  interdietio),  at  first  excommuni- 
cation of  persons  going  into  exile  to  avoid  a  criminal 
prosecution. 

The  deminutio  capitis  is  minor  (lesser)  or  media  (intermediate)  when 
citizenship  is  lost,  but  freedom  retained ;  as  in  the  case  of  a  man  shut  out 
from  the  use  of  fire  and  water,  or  transported  to  an  island  (used  as  a  penal 
settlement).    (J.  i,  16,  2  ;  G.  i,  161.) 

Since  a  man,  that  for  some  crime  is  shut  out  under  the  lex  Cornelia  from 
t^e  use  of  fire  and  water,  loses  thereby  his  citizenship,  it  follows  that  because 
he  is  in  that  way  removed  from  the  number  of  Roman  citizens  just  as  if  he 
were  dead,  his  children  cease  to  be  in  his  potestas.  For  reason  will  not 
suifer  a  man  in  the  condition  of  an  alien  to  have  a  Roman  citizen  in  his 
poiestas.  And  by  parity  of  reasoning,  if  a  man  in  his  i^XYie!fs  potestas  is  shut 
out  from  the  use  of  fire  and  water,  he  ceases  to  be  in  his  father's  poiestas. 
For  equally  reason  will  not  suffer  a  man  in  the  condition  of  an  alien  to  be  in 
a  Roman  iaXhei^s  poiestas,    (G.  i,  128.) 

3°.  Deportation.     Deportatio  inaulae. 

Callistratus  included  both  deportation  and  simple  banishment 
among  the  punishments  that  involved  the  loss  of  liberty.  (D. 
50,  13,  5,  3.)     But  Justinian  holds  a  milder  view. 

Since  a  man  that  for  some  crime  is  transported  to  an  island  loses  his 
citizenship,  it  follows  that  because  he  is  in  that  way  removed  from  the 
number  of  Roman  citizens  just  as  if  he  were  dead,  his  children  cease  to  be 
in  his  poiestas.  And  by  parity  of  reasoning,  if  a  man  in  his  father's  poiestas 
is  transported  to  an  island,  he  ceases  to  be  in  that  poiestas.  But  if  by  the 
Emperor's  goodness  they  are  restored,  they  regain  in  every  respect  their 
early  status.     (J.  i,  12,  i.) 

Deportation  to  an  ialand  was  introduced  by  Augustus  to  avoid  the  iU  conse- 
qnenoes  of  allowing  a  crowd  of  banished  men  to  meet  wherever  they  pleased.  It 
was  banishment  for  life.  (D.  48,  22,  18,  1.)  The  deported  prisoner  could  bay 
and  sell,  and  enter  into  aU  the  contracts  that  were  considered  to  arise  from  the 
JW  OentMvm.     (D.  48,  22,  15,  pr.) 

Fathers  that  are  banished  {relegatt)  to  an  island,  keep  their  children  in 
their  poiestas.  And  conversely,  children  that  are  banished  remain  in  their 
paxen^s poiestas.     (J.  i,  12,  2.) 

Relegation  or  exile  {exHium)  is  a  prohibition  against  entering  one's  province  or 
Rome,  or  any  particular  district,  either  for  life  or  for  a  limited  term.     (D.  48,  22, 14.) 
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It  maj  also  be  Festzictioii  to  an  iBluid  or  to  any  particular  place  {UOafuga).  (O.  48, 
2S;  7 ;  D.  48,  22,  5.)  It  involved  no  forfeitore  of  property  or  loss  of  tUUus,  and  waH 
amply  a  nstriction  of  locomotion,     p.  48,  22,  4  ;  D.  48,  22,  18.) 

4°.  Desertion  to  the  enemy,     (D.  4,  5,  5,  1.) 
3.  Ci^pitU  deminuHo  minimcu 

Capitis  deminutio  is  mtntma  (least)  when  both  citizenship  and  freedom 
are  kq)t,  but  the  man's  status  undergoes  a  change.  For  instance,  when 
persons  sui  juris  come  to  be  alieni  juriSy  or  vice  versa;  [in  the  case  of 
persons  adopted,  of  women  that  make  a  coemption  and  of  persons  given  by 
mancipation,  or  manumitted  therefrom.  So  far  does  this  go,  that  every  time 
a  man  is  conveyed  by  mancipation,  or  manumitted,  he  undergoes  a  capitis 
deminuiio],    (J,  i,  16,  3 ;  G.  i,  162.) 

OapkiB  deminutio. — The  meamng  of  this  expression,  like  that  of  the  cognate  term, 
itatut,  has  given  rise  to  much  controversial  writing.  The  difficulty  in  the  word  ttatus 
is  that  it  is  undoubtedly  used  in  various  senses,  with  a  narrower  or  wider  extension  of 
meaning,  and  can  hardly  be  restricted  to  any  precise  technical  signification.  CaptU 
is  of  narrower  import,  and  relates  specifically  to  three  things — liberty,  citizenship,  and 
{nation  in  a  family.  To  theie  three  elements  corresponds  each  of  certain  possible 
alteiationa,  and  hence  there  are  three  degrees  in  which  caput  may  be  lenened. 

1.  The  fint  question  to  be  determined  is,  whether  the  phrase,  capitis  deminuHo, 
represented  a  real,  or  only  a  verbal,  generalisation ;  in  other  words,  whether  a  change 
gI  status  entailed  any  legal  consequences  on  account  of  its  being  a  capitis  deminutio. 
Thm,  anogation  had  certain  specific  legal  effects ;  it  subjected  a  person  who  was  sui 
juris  to  the  potestas  of  another ;  but  had  it  any  consequences,  not  as  azrogation,  but  as 
a  capitis  deminutio  f  Obviously,  if  this  question  be  answered  in  the  negative,  and  if 
the  same  answer  must  be  given  in  regard  to  every  other  change  of  statuSf  it  follows 
that  there  is  no  legal  importance  whether  to  be  attached  to  the  phrase  capitis  demi- 
nvfio.  As  a  phrase^  it  nuky  once  have  been  elegant  and  serviceable,  although  now 
obscure ;  but  the  question  whether  a  particular  change  of  status  is  a  capitis  deminutio 
wofold  not  be  of  the  smallest  consequence ;  and  a  controversy  on  the  subject  would  be 
a  mere  logomachy.  The  language  of  Graius  rather  encourages  the  belief  that  the 
Boman  jurists  did  attribute  some  effect  to  a  capitis  deminutio  (G.  8,  88 ;  6.  4,  88) ; 
but  in  the  time  of  Justinian  (J.  8,  10,  1)  there  was  apparently  only  one  case  (the 
oUiffotio  operarum  of  a  manumitted  slave)  where  the  slightest  importance  attached  to 
a  qaestion  of  deminutio  capitis.  The  legal  consequences,  if  any,  of  a  capitis  deminutio, 
vere  so  insignificant  as  scarcely  to  call  for  notice.  This  helps,  therefore,  to  reduce 
the  importance,  if  it  does  not  remove  the  difficulty,  of  the  second  question. 

2.  What  was  meant  by  capitis  deminutio  f  According  to  Gains,  it  was  simply  a 
change  of  status  {cc^is  minutio  est  status  permutatio).  (D.  4,  5,  1 ;  G.  1,  159.) 
Savigny  proposes  to  amend  this  definition  by  adding — a  change  for  the  worse.  In  a 
general  view,  this  addition  corresponds  to  the  facts.  Thus  a  change  from  liberty 
to  slavery  is  undoubtedly  a  change  for  the  worse  ;  so  is  it  to  lose  the  rights  of  dtizen- 
ahip^  Wben.A paterfamilias  gave  himself  in  arrogation,  the  change  may  be  described 
19  a  descent  in  legal  capacity  ;  so  if  a  woman  sui  juris  fell  under  the  manus  of  her 
hnsband.  Again,  a  son  vaader  potestas  given  by  his  father,  even  if  only  for  form's  sake 
M  fsaneipiOf  falls  into  a  lower  class.  We  can  thus  understand  how  the  transvestitive 
fact  of  adoption  and  the  divestitive  fact  of  emancipation  should  equally  be  considered 
a  capitis  deminutio,  because  the  process  required  that  the  children  should  remain  for  a 
tlmetamanc^pio.  (D.  4,  5,  3, 1.)  On  the  other  hand,  a  son  that  became  sui  juris 
by  the  death  of  his  father,  inasmuch  as  he  obtained  his  independence  without  passing 
thnnigh  the  lower  stage  of  fnaneipium,  did  not  suffer  a  capitis  deminutio.     (D.  14,  6, 
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3,  4.)  In  like  manner,  a  vestal  yirgin  or  Plama^  DtaXU,  who  was  feleased  from  tiw 
poUtUu  by  elevation  to  office  without  going  throngh  any  fonn  of  emanoipatioo,  was 
held  not  to  soffer  a  capiUi  demvMtUo,  So  far  these  examples  go  to  prove  that  caipitu 
deminutio  means  a  descent  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  stcttutf-;— from  liberty  to  slavery, 
from  independence  to  subjection  ( poUttae  or  manut),  or  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  fonn 
of  subjection  potettaa  or  manna  to  manci^um.  On  the  other  hand,  elevation  to 
independence,  provided  it  was  not  achieved  by  passing  through  the  state  of  isos- 
cipium,  was  not  a  denUnuHo  capitis.  But  these  cases  do  not  exhaust  the  poasi- 
bilities  of  descent  in  legal  capacity.  A  woman  sui  jurit  passing  into  the  maim 
of  her  husband,  undoubtedly  changed  her  legal  capacity  for  the  worse;  bnt 
a  woman  that  passed  directly  from  the  potetUu  of  her  father  to  the  mantis  of  her 
husband,  sufferod  a  change  of  gtatus,  bnt  not  a  descent  in  Haku,  But  the  texts 
(G.  1,  162 ;  G.  4,  88)  seem  to  refer  equally  to  both  cases  as  examples  of  oopitu 
demioMiHo.  Savigny  endeavours  to  remove  the  objection  from  these  passages^—not 
altogether  without  success ;  bnt  he  does  not  get  over  the  absence  of  a  link  of  evidence 
that  cannot  well  be  spared.  The  great  objection  to  Savigny's  theory  is  found  in  a 
passage  from  Paul  (D.  4,  5,  3,  pr.),  which  states  that  the  children  of  a  person  arrogated 
suffer  a  capitis  demmutio  by  the  arrogation  of  the  father,  although  it  makes  no  change 
to  them,  but  is  merely  a  transfer  from  the  potestas  of  one  person  to  the  poUstat  d 
another.  Savigny  admits  that  this  passage  is  wholly  irreconcilable  with  his  views, 
and  argues  at  great  length  that  Paul  made  a  mistake,  and  was  wrong  in  holding  that 
case  to  be  an  example  of  capitis  demifwtio.  The  point  would  have  been  of  the  smallest 
practical  importance  to  a  Roman  lawyer  practising  in  the  time  of  Justinian  ;  and  it 
scarcely  seems  necessary  to  force  ourselves  to  a  judgment  one  way  or  the  other. 

III.  A  paterfamilias  forfeited  his  potestas  by  gross  miscondnct. 

1.  A  father  that  compelled  his  daughter  to  prostitute  herself, 
forfeited  hiBpotestas.    (C.  1.  4,  12  ;  C.  11,  40,  6.) 

2.  Exposure  of  free  children  carried  with  it  a  forfeiture  of 
the  potestas,     (C.  8,  52,  2 ;  C.  1,  4,  24 ;  Nov.  153,  1.) 

3.  The  legitimate  children  of  a  man  that  contracts  an  inces- 
tuous marriage,  are  not  only  released  from  his  potestas^  but  gain 
all  his  property,  subject  to  affording  him  maintenance.  (Nov. 
12,2,2.) 

IV.  Certain  public  dignities  released  persons  from  the 
potestas. 

1.  And  further,  sons  go  out  from  the  parental  power  when  they  are 
installed  as  priests  of  JupiUr  Dialtsj  girls  when  they  are  taken  for  vestal 
virgins.     (G.  i,  130.) 

2.  A  filiusfamilias^  although  he  has  served  as  a  soldier,  or  become  a 
senator  or  consul,  remains  in  his  father's  potestas.  For  service  or  the  dignity 
of  consul  does  not  free  a  son  frx>m  a  father's  potesteu.  But  under  a  constitu- 
tion of  ours,  the  crowning  dignity  of  the  patriciate,  the  moment  the  imperial 
patent  is  issued,  sets  a  man  free  from  his  i2i^<&^%  potestas.  For  who  could 
bear  that  a  father  might  by  emancipation  release  his  son  from  the  bonds  of 
his  potestas^  but  that  the  Emperor's  highness  should  not  be  able  to  exempt 
the  man  whom  he  has  chosen  as  father  from  another  person's  potestas  1 
(J.  I,  12,  4.) 

The  dignity  of  the  patriciate  was  created  by  Gonstantlne.     These  fathers  (jwtres) 
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Ten  oooneiDofB  to  the  Emperor,  bat  had  no  jurisdiction  of  their  own.  The  nuik  was 
oonfenwiooly  on  those  who  had  filled  the  office  of  Consul,  Pretorian  Prefect,  or  Master 
of  Offices  (Jiogiiter  Qfieianun).     (0.  12,  8,  8.) 

3.  Justinian,  however,  subsequently  extended  the  liberation 
from  the  potwtas  to  bishops  (Nov.  81,  3),  consuls,  prefects, 
masters  of  soldiers  {magistri  militum)^  and  generally  to  all  the 
officials  that  were  excused  from  serving  in  the  curia  (Nov.  81). 
This  privilege  was  accompanied  with  another.  These  digni- 
taries, although  released  from  the  potestaa,  were  suffered  to 
enjoy  all  the  rights  accruing  to  children  living  under  the  potestaa. 
They  were  to  enjoy  the  sweets  of  liberty  together  with  the 
coDsolations  of  servitude. 

Remedies. 

A.  Bemedies  in  respect  of  the  rights  of  the  patetfamilias.  Under  this  head  notlung 
lias  to  be  added  to  the  observations  made  in  the  case  of  slavery.  The  paterfamilias 
has  the  usual  remedies  against  theft,  robbery,  damage,  or  injury. 

B.  Remedies  in  respect  of  the  investitive  and  transvestitive  facts. 

These  may  be  divided  into  two  groups ;  the  object  of  the  first  group  being  to 
establish  Hhepotata*/  and  the  object  of  the  second  group  being  subsidiary — to  remove 
doubts,  in  certain  cases,  in  r^^d  to  the  fact  of  paternity. 

L  Proceedings  to  establish  the  potesku, 

1.  ViauUeaiio. — ^This  was  the  usual  real  action  by  which  a  title  to  any  property 
could  be  made  out.  It  was  employed  in  the  fictitious  form  of  adoption,  and  may,  if  we 
may  guess  from  a  passage  in  the  Digest  (D.  6, 1, 1, 2),  have  been  resorted  to  occasionally 
as  a  mode  of  recovering  a  lost  potestas, 

2.  Phxxdure  by  interdict,  de  liberia  exhtbendit  et  dueendis, — ^This  was  analogous 
to  the  exhibitory  interdict  by  which  the  production  of  a  freeman  in  court  could  be 
■ecured.  It  was  open  to  the  defendant  to  dispute  the  existence  of  the  jpotetUu, 
(G.  8,  8, 1.)  No  interdict  was  granted  if  the  son  wished  to  remain  with  the  person 
in  whose  possession  he  was.  (D.  48,  80,  5.)  The  remedy  of  the  father  in  such  a  case 
is  given  under  the  next  head. 

Hie  interdict  could  not  be  brought  against  a  husband  to  produce  his  wife  to  her 
foteffamSUtu  (D.  48,  80,  1,  5)  ;  nor  against  *  mother,  according  to  a  rescript  of  the 
Emperor  Antoninus,  when  it  was  judged  best  that  the  child  should  remain  with  her. 
Her  costody  of  the  child  did  not,  however,  deprive  the  husband  of  his  other  paternal 
lightB.     (D.  48,  80, 1,  8 ;  D.  48,  80,  8,  6.) 

The  interdict  de  liberie  ducendie  enabled  the  paterfamiliae,  when  his  fiiuefamiliae 
was  prodnced,  to  cany  him  o£F  without  resistance.     (D.  43,  80,  8,  1.) 

3.  Extnordinary  Procedure — CogniHo  Extraordinaria  or  Notio  Prastoris, 

When  it  was  not  a  third  party,  butthe^ii^famt^iiu  himself  that  resisted  the  claim 
of  his  jMfUrfamUiaet  the  remedy  was  by  application  to  the  Prator,  who  examined 
iriiether  tiie  alleged  pateirfamiUae  had  any  poteetae  ;  and  if  so,  gave  him  the  JUvvm- 
famiUas.     p.  48,  80,  8,  8.) 

n.  ProcsedlngB  in  regard  to  the  fact  of  Paternity. 

The  gener*!  role  was  that  the  children  of  a  lawful  marriage  were  regarded  as  the 
oflspring  of  the  husband.  This  rule  seems  to  have  been  at  one  time  absolute ;  but  a 
fioMte«  CottiuUum  was  passed  in  the  time  of  Hadrian,  enabling  a  father  to  dispute 
tile  legitimacy  of  his  wife's  child  bom  during  the  marriage.  (D.  25,  8,  8,  1. )  Thus,  if 
he  were  away  from  home  ten  years,  and  on  lus  return  found  that  his  wife  had  a  child 
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a  year  old,  the  presumption  in  favour  of  his  paternity  would  be  destroyed.  But  where 
the  husband  had  access  to  his  wife,  he  was  not  pennitted  to  dispute  the  patenitj, 
unless  through  illness  the  cohabitation  had  been  interrupted,  or  his  healtii  had  been 
such  as  to  render  paternity  impossible.  (D.  1,  6,  6.)  In  several  cases,  special  pre- 
cautions were  taken  to  remove  doubts  as  to  paternity. 

1.  Aftbb  DrvoBOB.     SefwtuB  ContuUum  PUmeiawum  de  agnoicendis  UberU, 

l*he  wife  aflirms  the  paternity.  A  woman,  pregnant  when  divorced,  ought  within 
thirty  consecutive  days  (D.  25,  3,  1,  9)  to  notify  the  fact  to  her  divoroed  husband  or 
his  father  (if  he  is  under  his  father's  potestat),  to  give  an  opportunity  of  sending  five 
skilful  midwives  to  examine  and  watch  her  (ventria  inspieiendi;  euttoda  miUendi). 
(Paul,  Sent.  2,  24,  5.)  Should  the  husband  neglect  this  opportunity,  he  cannot  after- 
wards dispute  the  paternity.  (D.  25,  3,  1,  4.)  If  the  woman  did  not  give  notice,  or 
refused  to  admit  the  midwives,  she  could  not  claim  a  maintenance  for  the  child ;  but 
its  rights  were  not  in  any  other  respect  prejudiced.  (D.  25,  3, 1,  8  ;  Paul,  Sent  % 
24,  6.) 

2.  Apteb  Divobok.    The  husband  affirms,  and  the  wife  denies,  her  pregnancy. 
This  case  seems  not  to  have  been  provided  for  by  thd  SemOuB  OonauUum  Plan- 

cianum.  It  is  dealt  with  by  a  rescript  (D.  25,  4, 1,  pr.),  which  states  that  the  husband 
ought  to  choose  respectable  women  and  three  skilful  and  trustworthy  midwives  to 
inspect  the  divorced  wife.  If  the  majority  think  that  she  is  pregnant>  she  is  to  be 
persuaded  to  admit  watchers  ieuttodes).  If  she  were  recalcitrant,  the  Praetor  could 
fine  her,  or  apply  other  modes  of  compulsion.     (D.  25,  4,  1,  3  ;  D.  25,  4, 1,  7.) 

3.  The  Husbakd  ib  Dkad,  and  his  widow  asserts  that  she  is  pregnant. 

She  is  bound  to  notify  the  fact  to  the  persons  interested  in  her  husband's  estate 
twice  a  month.  They  may  send  five  women  to  inspect  her,  and,  at  the  proper  time, 
watchers.     (D.  25,  4, 1, 10.) 


1 1 1— M  ANUS. 
Definition. 


In  the  course  of  Roman  history  the  relation  of  husband  and 
wife  is  presented  under  two  aspects.  In  the  first  and  earliest  the 
position  of  the  wife  was  nearly  identical  with  the  position  of  a 
slave  or  child  under  the  poteatas. 

Now  let  us  see  about  the  persons  in  our  manus — a  right  peculiar  to 
Roman  citizens.  (G.  i,  io8.)  Potestas  applies  to  both  males  and  females ; 
manus  to  females  only.    (G.  i,  109.) 

Manu»  was  the  name  for  the  rights  that  a  husband  possessed 
over  his  wife ;  but  no  husband  had  the  vMmuB  in  consequence 
merely  of  his  marriage ;  he  could  acquire  it  only  in  the  ways 
presently  to  be  described.  A  wife,  if  under  her  husband's 
manuB^  was  called  unaterfamilicLS  ;  if  not,  simply  uxor  or  tnatrona 
(wife  or  matron).     (Cic.  Top.  3.) 

The  effect  of  the  manits  is  best  described  in  the  words  of 
Gains. 

Nay,  even  if  a  woman  makes  a  Coemptio  with  her  husband /^t^^V?  causa. 
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none  the  less  she  at  once  takes  the  position  of  a  daughter.  For  if  a  wife  in 
any  case,  and  for  any  reason,  no  matter  what,  is  in  her  husband^s  manus,  it 
is  decided  that  she  obtains  the  rights  of  a  daughter.    (G.  i,  115,  tb,) 

From  the  number  of  phraaes  into  which  the  word  vuinut  enters,  it  was  probably,  as 
has  been  eonjeotored,  the  original  name  for  the  powers  of  the  head  of  a  family,  what- 
ever the  objeote — catUe,  slaves  or  children — over  which  they  were  exercised*  By  a 
process  of  diflkrentiation  the  ownership  of  slaves  and  other  property  came  to  be 
dengnated  by  **  domtmnua^**  the  nearest  etjoivalent  of  "  property."  The  rights  over 
cbildren  were  named  **poiettai;  *'  over  free  persons,  not  as  children,  mancipium; 
vbile  the  original  word  *'  manu9 "  was  retained  only  for  the  rights  of  husbands 
orer  wires.  Maneipium  comes  from  ffumu$  and  capio — ^literally  what  is  taken  with 
tlte  hand ;  wMunmimo,  from  mantu  and  mittere,  shows  the  word  as  applied  to  slaves 
and  children. 

In  its  general  characteristics  the  mantu  resembles'  the 
poiestas;  a  wife  was  in  law  in  no  better  position  than  a 
danghter.  But  just  as  slavery  falls  short  of  the  complete 
attributes  of  ownership,  while  the  potestas  eichibits  a  like 
advance  from  slavery,  so  the  mantu  lies  still  further  away  from 
the  characters  of  ownership  than  the  potestas. 

L  A  husband  acquired  all  his  wife's  property,  and  was  re- 
sponsible for  her  obligations  to  the  extent  of  that  property. 
(G.  2,  98 ,  G.  3,  83 ;  G.  3,  84.)  While  she  was  in  manu  she 
could  not  acquire  any  property  for  herself,  but  only  for  her 
hofiband.  She  could,  however,  enjoy  that  modified  and  per- 
nussive  form  of  ownership  granted  to  slaves  and  children; 
namely,  the  peeuHum,  As  to  husband's  liability  for  debts  of 
wife,  see  Book  HI.,  Universal  Succession,  sub-head  IL,  "  arro- 
gotio,  coempHo  in  manum" 

The  maniis  was,  therefore,  incompatible  with  the  potestas :  a 
woman  that  passed  into  the  manus  of  her  husband  necessarily 
ceased  to  be  under  the  potestas  of  her  father.  But  in  the  time 
of  Tiberius  (Taa  Ann.,  4,  16)  so  few  persons  were  found  to 
submit  to  the  inconvenience  of  the  manus^  that  there  was  a 
dauger  of  an  insufficient  number  of  children  being  born  to  pro- 
vide candidates  for  the  office  of  Priest  to  Jupiter  {Flamen 
Dialis),  only  those  being  eligible  whose  mothers  were  under 
the  mantu  of  their  husbands ;  and  an  act  was  passed  abrogating 
all  the  disabilities  of  the  mantu  where  the  marriage  was  con- 
tracted by  confarreation. 

A  woman  that  merely  passes  tn  manum  without  making  a  coemptio  does 
not  thereby  go  out  fix)m  her  Other's  potestas.  For  in  the  case  of  the  wife  of 
the  Flamen  Dialis^  z,  Senatus  Consult  passed  at  the  instance  of  Cornelius 
Maximus  and  Tubero,  provided  that  she  was  in  manu  of  her  husband  in 
r^rd  to  sacred  things  alone,  but  in  regard  to  all  else  was  precisely  the 
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same  as  if  she  had  never  passed  in  manum.  But  women  are  freed  from  the 
parent's  poUstcLS  if  it  is  by  coempHo  that  they  pass  in  manuniy  no  matter 
whether  of  a  husband  or  of  an  outsider.  But  those  only  are  held  to 
stand  in  the  position  of  daughters  that  are  in  a  husband's  manus, 
(G.  I,  136.) 

II.  The  husband  does  not  seem  to  have  possessed  over  his  wife 
in  manu,  within  any  period  reached  by  historical  documents,  the 
same  powers  of  chastisement  and  killing  that  he  had  over 
slaves  and  children*  He  appears,  however,  to  have  had  the 
right  of  punishing  his  wife,  with,  in  serious  cases,  an  appeal  to 
her  relatives.  The  two  crimes,  in  the  punishment  of  which  a 
wife's  relatives  had  a  voice,  were  those  regarded  as  least  venial 
in  ancient  Home— a  violation  of  the  nuptial  bed,  and  drinking 
wine.  This  intervention  of  relatives  may  have  been  the  means 
by  which  th&  absolute  authority  of  the  husband  over  his 
wife's  life  was  first  effectually  checked.  (Dion.  Halic,  Ant. 
Rom.,  2,  25.) 

III.  There  is  no  trace  of  the  actual  sale  of  a  wife  by  a  hus- 
band, but  a  fictitious  sale  {maneipatio)  was  the  recognised 
means  of  relieving  the  wife  from  the  manus  of  her  husband. 
Whether  this  fiction  represents  a  more  ancient  fact,  must  be  left 
to  be  determined  by  the  evidence  of  legal  institutions  similar  to 
the  mantis  in  other  countries,  for  no  conclusive  testimony  ou 
this  point  is  forthcoming  from  Roman  sources. 

Rights  and  Duties. 

A.  Rights  of  Husband. 

I.  The  husband  had  a  right  to  the  possession  of  his  wife,  a 
right  that  might  be  violated  by  theft.     (G.  8,  199.) 

II.  He  could  sue  any  person  causing  an  injuria  to  his  wife, 
but  this  did  not  depend  on  the  existence  of  the  manus.  (G.  3, 
221.) 

B.  Duties  of  the  husband. 

Gains  does  not  say  whether  a  wife  in  manu  was  subject  to 
noxal  surrender. 

Investitive  Facts. 

I.  Purchase.     Coemptio  in  manum. 

In  coemptio  women  pass  in  manum  by  mandpatio;  that  is,  by  a  fictitious 
sale.    At  this  there  must  be  present  not  less  than  five  witnesses,  Roman 
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citizens  over  the  age  of  puberty,  and  also  a   balance-holder;    and  the 
moman  is  bought  for  an  oj  by  the  man  into  whose  manus  she  passes. 

(G.LI13.) 

If  we  may  believe  Boethius,  marriage  was  formed  by  mutual 
interrogations :  the  man  aeked  the  woman  whether  she  was 
willing  to  be  his  materfamilias ;  she  expressed  her  willingness, 
and  asked  in  turn  whether  he  was  willing  to  be  her  pater- 
familias.  This  may  have  been  the  form  when  the  manus 
was  dying  out  before  marriage  by  simple  contract;  but 
when  the  coemption  was  more  of  a  reality,  we  may  infer  that 
the  husband  used  words  more  distinctive  of  his  proprietary 
claim — as  **I  declare  this  woman  to  be  mine" — Hane  ego 
mulurem  meam  esse  aio.     (Boeth.  on  Cic,  Top.  3.  14.) 

11.  Prescription.     Usus. 

Formerly  there  were  three  ways  of  passing  in  manum — usus^  /arreum, 
coemptio,  (G.  i,  i  la)  By  usus  2l  woman  passed  in  manum  by  living  with  a 
man  as  his  wife  throughout  the  whdle  year.  For  the  possession  of  her  for  a 
year  gave  him,  as  it  were,  a  prescriptive  right  by  usus;  and  so  she  passed 
into  her  husband's  household,  and  came  to  hold  a  daughter's  place.  The 
law  of  the  XII  Tables,  therefore,  provided  that  if  a  woman  wished  not  to 
pass  in  that  way  into  the  metnus  of  her  husband,  she  should  stay  away  for 
three  nights  each  year  in  order  to  break  off  the  usus  for  that  year.  But  all 
this  branch  of  law  is  now  gone,  being  partly  taken  away  by  statutes  and 
partly  efiaced  my  mere  disuse.    (G.  i,  1 1 1.) 

This  IKK*  wftB  simply  the  ordinazy  prescription.  When  a  Roman  citisen  had  pos- 
•cnon  of  anything  (except  land)  for  a  year,  he  obtained  the  full  rights  of  ownership. 
A  wife  was  capaUe  of  bdng  thus  held  as  property  in  her  hnsbaod's  **  moniM." 

IIL  A  religious  rite — confarreation.     Confarreatio, 

In/arreufn  women  pass  in  manum  by  a  kind  of  sacrifice  made  to  Jupiter 
Farreus,  in  which  3./arreum,  that  is  a  wheaten  cake  (Jarreus  pants)  is  used ; 
/rom  which  the  ceremony  is  named  confarreatio.  But,  besides,  in  order  to 
establish  this  right,  many  other  acts  and  things  are  done,  and  a  set  form  of 
rords  used  in  the  presence  of  ten  witnesses.  Nor  is  this  rite  disused  even 
in  our  time,  for  the  greater  Flamines — ^namely,  the  Dialis^  the  Martialis^ 
the  Quirinalisy  and  also  the  Rex  Sacrarum — must  be  begotten  in  marris^e 
celebrated  by  con/arreaHo.  And  a  Flamen  too,  if  he  marries,  must  do  so  by 
confttrreatio.     (G.  i,  112). 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  alter  the  time  of  Tiberins  emrffmrtaJtMm  ceased  to 
isTest  the  hosband  with  the  iiumiM^  bnt  gave  the  wife  a  right  to  participate  in  the 
fanily  sacred  rights. 

The  ceremony  d  confarreation  took  place  before  the  chief  Pontiff.  (Pontt/ese 
Ummnu)  and  the  Priest  d  Jupiter  (FIavmp^  Dialis). 

Upon  the  relative  antiquity  of  these  modes  of  acquiring  the 
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manus  Mr  M'Lennan  makes  the  following  interesting  observa- 
tions {Primitive  Marriagey  1st  edit.,  p.  13)  : — 

"Apart  from  the  tests   of  truth   afforded  by  the   minute 
knowledge  of  primitive  modes  of  life  and  their  classification  as 
more  or  less  archaic,   nothing  conld  be  more   delusive  than 
written  histoiy  itself     In  Roman  law,  to  take  a  convenient 
example,  confarreatiohB,^  the  foremost  place  among  the  modes 
of  constituting  marriage  [rather  say  the  mamLa].     Usus  is  jnst 
mentioned  in  the  XII  Tables,  which  contain  a  provision  against 
a  wife  coming  into  the   manus  of  her  husband  through  vau$, 
Coemptio  does  not  appear  in  the  old  law  of  Rome  at  all,  nor  is 
there  any  mention  of  it  earlier  than  that  by  Gaius.^    But  it  can 
easily  be  shown  that  tistts  and  coemptio  come  first  in  order  of 
age,  and  confarreatio  later :  that  is  to  say,  the  two  former  are 
more  archaic  than  the  latter.     Yet  have  recent  learned  writers, 
overlooking  this  fact  and  the   meaning   of  legal   symbolism, 
represented  usus  and  coemptio  as  ferms  invented  and  introduced 
by  the  legislators  of  Rome,  whereby  the  Plebeians  might  have 
their  wives  in  manu^  and  enjoy  the  other  advantages  of  jmUu 
nuptiae;  ttsus  as  an  invention,  and  the  fictitious  sale  in  coemptio 
as  merely  a  device  of  legislative  ingenuity.     The  true  explana- 
tion of  the  late  appearance  of  both  mus  and  the  fictitious  sale 
in  the  Roman  law  is  this,  that  the  law  at  first  was  not  that  of 
the  whole  people,  but  of  a  limited  aristocracy,  who,  with  a 
Sabine   king   and   priesthood,   adopted   the    Sabine   religious 
ceremony  of  marriage ;   that  the  law  totally  ignored  the  life 
and  usages  of  the  mass,  and  that  their  modes  of  marrying  and 
giving  in  marriage  began  to  appear,  and  to  make  their  mark  in 
the  law,  only  on  the  popular  element  in  the  city  becoming  uf 
importance.     Instead  of  marriage  per  coemptionem  being   the 
invention  of  legislators,  it  was  of  spontaneous  poptdar  growth, 
and  must  have  been  as  old  as  the  establishment  of  peaceful 
relations  between  tribes  and  families.    All  fictions,  or  nearly  all. 
have  had  their  germs   in    facts;    became    fictions   or   merely 
symbolical  forms  afterwarda     And  that  the  fictitious  sale  was 
originally  an  actual  sale  and  purchase,  cannot  be  doubted  by 
any  one  who  knows  that  marriage,  by  the  form  of  actual  sale, 
has  prevailed  almost  universally  among  rude  populations.**     In 
the  opinion  of  Mr  McLennan,  the  legend  of  the  "  Rap^  of  the 


^  This  is  a  mistake.     Both  usut  and   coemptio  are  mentioned  h}  Cicero,  Prxf- 
Flacco,  34. 
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Sabine  Women"  refers  to  a  still  earlier  and  ruder  form  of 
marriage,  in  which  the  bride  was  not  peacefully  bought,  but 
stolen  by  treachery  or  carried  off  by  violence. 

Drv^ESTiTiYB  Facts. 

A.  Voluntary,  by  the  act  of  the  piartes. 

I.  Re-purchase.     Remancipatio. 

By  re-conveyance  {remancipaiio)  also  women  cease  to  be  in  manuy  and 
numumission  after  the  re-conveyance  makes  them  sui  juris.  And  if  a 
voman  has  made  a  coemptio  fiducicLe  causa  with  an  outsider,  she  can  compel 
him  to  reconvey  her.  But  if  a  woman  has  made  a  coemptio  with  her 
husband,  and  wishes  to  be  reconveyed  by  him,  she  can  no  more  (directly) 
compel  him  than  a  daughter  can  a  father.  But  while  a  daughter  cannot  in 
any  way  compel  a  father,  even  if  only  an  adopted  father,  to  reconvey  her,  a 
viife  can  by  sending  a  divorce  compd  her  husband  to  reconvey  her  just  as  if 
she  had  never  been  married  to  him.    (G.  i,  136  A.) 

II.  Diffarreation  {JDiffarreatio).  We  learn  from  Plutarch 
{Quaeit  Rom.  p.  270)  that  the  marriage  of  confarreation  was 
'b'fiBolved  by  a  sacrifice  under  the  authority  of  the  Pontiff,  who 
took  care  that  it  should  be  infrequent  and  costly.  The  sacri- 
iice  is  said  to  have  required  certain  abominable  rites.  The 
^rife  of  the  Flamen  Dialis  could  not  be  divorced. 

B.  Involuntary  divestitive  facts. 

Women  in  manu  are  freed  therefrom  like  daughters  in  potestatej—hy 
the  death,  for  instance,  of  him  in  whose  manus  they  are,  or  by  his  being 
torbidden  the  use  of  fire  and  water.     (G.  i,  137,  restored.) 

Remedies. 

We  have  no  predie  information  upon  this  head.  Hie  husband  conld  divorce  his 
«if«  when  he  pleased,  but  it  seems  from  Gaius  that  the  wife  did  not  enjoy  the  oorre- 
•L^»ading  privilege.     (G.  1,  137  a.) 

Any  qnestion  as  to  the  existence  of  maiMU  was  probably  decided  in  the  same 
isiaaner  as  other  questions  of  status  ;  but  upon  this  subject  Gaius  gives  us  no 
ufonnation. 


IV.— MANCIPIUM. 
Definition. 

The  subject  of  mancipium  belongs  wholly  to  the  antiquarian 
si'ie  of  fioman  law.  In  the  time  of  Gaius,  from  whom  the 
"ubetance  of  our  information  is  derived,  the  mancipium  was 
(except  in  the  case   of  a  noxal  surrender)  a  purely  fictitious 
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legal  status,  resorted  to,  as  has  been  seen,  in  adoption  and 
emancipation. 

Those  persons  were  said  to  be  in  mandpio  who  had  been  the 
objects  of  the  ancient  form  of  the  conveyance  called  mancipation 
(mancipatio).  Slaves  were  often  CaUed  mancipioy  although  the 
word  mandpium  is  more  generally  confined   to  free  persons. 

(D.  1,  5,  4,  3.) 

But  technically  there  was  a  wide  difference  between  a  slave 
and  a  person  in  mandpio.  Slavery  was  an  institution  of  the 
jus  gentium;  mandpium,  like  potestas,  was  peculiarly  Roman. 
The  person  in  mandpio  remained  free  and  a  citizen,  although 
some  of  his  rights,  such  as  potestas,  were  in  abeyance.  (G.  1, 
135  A.)  When  released,  he  was  subject  to  the  rights  of  patron- 
age (G.  1,  195),  but  was  ingenuus,  not  libertinus.  Another 
distinction  existed.  A  slave  was  the  object  of  rights  scarcely 
to  be  distinguished  from  ownership,  and  he  might  be  the  object 
of  possession  ;  but  mandpium  partook  more  of  the  character  of 
a  personal  relation,  and  a  person  in  mandpio  could  not  be  the 
subject  of  the  possessory  Interdicts.  (G.  2,  90.)  Lastly,  by 
enrolment  on  the  census,  even  without  the  consent  of  his 
master,  a  person  was  released  from  mxzndpium.     (G.  1,  140.) 

We  have  still  to  tell  further  what  persons  may  be  in  mandpio.   (G.  i,  1 1 6.) 
The  persons,  then,  of  all  children,  whether  male  or  female,  in  the  parent's 
potesiasy  can  be  conveyed  by  mancipatio  just  as  slaves  can.    (G.  i,  1 17.) 

The  same  right  is  enjoyed  over  the  persons  of  women  in  manu;  for  they 
can  be  conveyed  by  mancipatio  by  their  coemptionatores  in  the  same  way  as 
children  by  a  parent.  And  so  far  is  this  carried,  that  although  no  one 
stands  to  the  coemptionaior  in  the  position  of  a  daughter  unless  she  is 
married  to  him,  yet  none  the  less  one  that  is  not  married  to  him,  and  there- 
fore not  in  the  position  of  a  daughter,  can  be  conveyed  by  him  by  mancipatio, 

(G.I,  118.) 

But  often  the  whole  aim  of  mancipatio  by  parents  and  coemptionatores 
is  to  release  those  persons  from  the  rights  enjoyed  over  them,  as  will  appeaij 
more  clearly  below.    (G.  i,  118  a.) 

Rights  and  Duties. 

Those  who  were  in  mandpio  were  said  to  be  in  the  place  oj 
slaves  {servmmm  loco).  But  the  holder  was  not  permitted  t<i 
ill-use  them,  from  which  it  may  be  inferred  that  mancipiun\ 
resembled  a  pledge  more  than  a  sale. 

And  lastly,  we  should  observe  that  those  we  hold  in  mandpio  mu^ 
not  be  treated  with  insult ;  or  if  we  do,  we  shall  be  liable  to  an  actt\ 
injuriarum.    For  no  long  time  indeed  are  men  kept  in  that  condition  ;  bi< 
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osually  mancipaiio  is  merely  for  form's  sake,  and  is  over  in  an  instant, — 
unless,  indeed,  when  it  is  the  consequence  of  some  wrong  (^ex  noxali  causa\ 
(G.  1, 141.) 

Investitive  FAOTa 

A.  Mancipation  {Mancipaiio). 

Mandpatio  is,  as  we  have  said  above,  a  fictitious  sale  ;  and  the  right  is 
peculiar  to  Roman  citizens.  The  process  is  this : — There  are  summoned 
as  witnesses  not  less  than  five  Roman'  citizens  above  the  age  of  puberty,  and 
another  besides,  of  the  same  condition,  to  hold  a  balance  of  bronze,  who  is 
called  the  libripens.  This  last,  who  receives  the  object  in  mancipto^  holding 
a  piece  of  bronze  (aes),  speaks  thus  : — "  I  say  this  man  is  mine  ex  jure 
Quiritium,  and  he  has  been  bought  by  me  with  this  piece  of  bronze  and 
balance  of  bronze."*  Then  with  the  piece  of  bronze  he  strikes  the  balance, 
and  gives  the  piece  of  bronze,  as  if  the  price  to  be  paid,  to  him  from  whom 
he  receives  the  object  in  tnancipio,    (G.  i,  1 19.)  ; 

The  oet  of  ihe  Roman  coins  was  bronze,  a  mizture  of  copper,  tin  and  lead.  Brass 
(cr{efta2ciim)  was  a  mixture  of  copper  and  calamine  or  zinc. 

The  reason  for  using  a  piece  of  bronze  and  a  balance  is  this : — ^That 
of  old  the  only  money  in  use  was  of  bronze — ^the  <w,  namely,  the  double 
JT,  the  half  at,  and  the  quarter  ;  but  no  gold  or  silver  coin,  as  may  be  seen 
by  the  XII  Tables.  And  the  worth  and  (purchasing)  power  of  those  coins 
depended  not  on  number,  but  on  the  weight  of  bronze.  The  as^  for  instance, 
weighed  one  pound,  the  double  cu  {fUpondius)  two— whence  its  name,  a  name 
still  in  use.  The  half  as^  too,  and  the  quarter,  had  a  fixed  weight  in  pro- 
portion to  their  amount  as  fractions  of  a  pound.  And  the  money,  too,  of 
old,  when  paid,  was  not  counted,  but  weighed.  And  hence  slaves  entrusted 
with  the  management  of  money  were  called,  and  are  still  called,  dispenscUores 
; weighers).    (G.  i,  122.) 

If,  however,  any  one'  should  ask  wherein  a  woman  that  has  made  a 
coempiio  differs  from  one  conveyed  by  mancipation  the  answer  is  this : — ^A 
woman  that  has  made  a  coempiio  is  not  dragged  down  to  the  condition  of  a 
slave.  But  men  or  women  conveyed  by  mancipcUio  by  parents  or  coemptionor 
tores  are  placed  in  the  position  of  slaves ;  and  ^o  fully  is  this  the  case  that 
from  him  that  holds  them  in  mancipio  they  can  take  neither  an  inheritance 
nor  legacies  imless  the  same  will  at  the  same  time  ordain  that  they  shall  be 
£ree, — the  very  law  that  applies  to  the  condition  {persona)  of  slaves.  And 
the  reason  of  the  difference  is  plain  ;  for  parents  and  coemptionatores  receive* 
them  in  mancipio  with  the  very  same  words  with  which  they  receive  slaves ; 
and  this  is  not  the  case  in  coempiio,    (G.  i,  123.) 

Divestitive  Facts. 
A*  Modes  of  Release. 

Persons  in  causa  mancipii  since  they  are  looked  on  as  standing  in  the 
position  of  slaves,  are  manumitted  by  vindicia,  by  entry  in  the  census,  or  by 
till,  in  order  to  make  them  sui  juris.    (G.  i,  138.) 
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B.  Restraints. 

But  to  this  case  the  iex  Aelia  Sentia  does  not  apply ;  therefore  no  limit 
of  age  is  required  from  either  the  manumitter  or  the  manumitted.  Nor  is  it 
even  asked  whether  the  manumitter  has  a  patron  or  a  creditor.  And  the 
number  limited  by  the  lex  Fufia  Caninia  does  not  apply  to  these  persons. 
(G.  I,  139.) 

Nay,  more  :  Even  against  the  will  of  him  that  holds  them  in  mancifno 
they  may  be  entered  in  the  census,  and  so  gain  their  freedom.  But  with  one 
exception, — when  the  father  has  conveyed  a  son  by  tnandpaiioon  the  express 
condition  that  he  shall  be  reconveyed  to  him ;  for  then  the  father  is  held  to 
reserve  in  a  measure  his  own  potestas  in  the  very  fact  that  he  recovers  by 
mancipatto.  And  again,  a  son  cannot  gain  his  freedom  by  being  entered  in 
the  census  against  the  will  of  the  holder  in  mandpioy  if  his  father  has  sur- 
rendered him  on  the  ground  of  some  wrong-doing  [ex  noxali  causa) ;  if, 
for  instance,  the  father  has  been  condemned  on  the  score  of  a  theft  by  the 
son,  and  has  surrendered  the  son  by  mancipatio  to  the  pursuer ;  for  the 
pursuer  has  him  instead  of  money.    (G.  i,  140.) 

Remedies. 

A.  In  respect  of  rights  and  duties.  For  injury  done  to  the  mancipittm  an  action 
lay  for  damages  against  the  person  that  held  the  mancipium  by  the  person  that  had 
given  the  mancipium  {actio  injuriarum),     (G.  1,  141.) 

B.  In  respect  of  investitive  facts  the  remedy  was  doubtless  the  virviiccAio,  or  real 
action ;  but  Gains  is  silent  on  the  subject. 


Cl)itli  Bibisston. 

RIGHTS    IN  REM  TO    THINGS. 


FIRST  SUBDIVISION. 

INDEPENDENT  RIGHTS— 1.«.,  CREATED  FOR  THEIR  OWN  SAKE. 

I. — Ownership.    Dominium. 

Definition. 

In  the  Roman  Law,  dominium  is  used  sometimeB  with  a 
narrower,  and  sometimes  with  a  wider,  signification.  In  the 
wider  signification,  the  law  of  ownership  includes  everything 
that  is  brought  under  the  third  division  of  rights  in  rem — 
namely,  all  rights  in  rem  over  things.  In  this  sense,  ownership 
is  contrasted  with  obligation  which  is  nearly  equivalent  to 
rights  in  personam.  (D.  44,  7,  3.)  But  dominium  is  generally 
naed  with  a  more  restricted  application,  as  the  name  for  the 
largest  interest  in  things,  as  opposed  to  the  lesser  interests.  It 
"  denotes  a  right — ^indefinite  in  point  of  user,  unrestricted  in 
power  of  disposition,  and  unlimited  in  point  of  duration — over 
a  determinate  thing."  (Austin's  Jurisprudence,  817.)  Such  is 
the  correct  notion  to  start  with,  but  we  shall  find  cases  where  a 
person  is  called  owner,  whose  rights  are  not  so  unlimited  as  the 
definition  requires. 

Rights  and  Duties. 

The  rights  of  an  owner  may  be  briefly  colnprised  under  two 
heads — a  i-ight  to  the  exclusive  use  of  the  thing  belonging  to 
him,  and  a  right  to  alienate  it.  These  two  rights  do  not  neces- 
sarily go  together,  but  they  are  generally  united  in  the  Roman 
law. 

The  chief  instances  of  incapacity  of  owners  to  alienate  will 
be  examined  elsewhere;  at  this  stage  they  need  only  be 
enumerated. 
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1.  Persons  of  unsound  mind,  or  prohibited  by  order  of  a  court 
from  the  management  of  their  property  (cui  bonis  interdicitur), 

2.  Now  we  must  note  that  a  pupil  can  alienate  nothing  without  the  autho- 
rity {auctoriias)  of  the  tutor.     (G.  2,  8,  2.) 

Now  we  must  note  that  a  woman  or  a  pupil  can  alienate  no  res  mancipi 
without  the  authority  of  the  tutor.  A  res  nee  mancipi  a  woman  can  alienate, 
but  a  pupil  cannot    (G.  2,  80.) 

Pupil,  tfiUor  are  explained  in  (Book  IL  Div.  11.,  TuUla),  Re$  mancipi  will  be 
explained  presently.     {Dominium.     Investitive  Facts.) 

3.  A  husband  (see  Doa)  cannot  alienate  the  immoveables 
brought  by  a  wife  as  part  of  her  dowry. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  agnate  that  is  curator  of  a  madman  may  alienate 
his  property  under  the  statute  of  the  XII  Tables.  And  ^procurators  too, 
may  alienate  the  perishable  property  of  the  principal  that  has  entrusted  him 
with  its  management.     (G.  2,  64.) 

These  exceptions  serve  to  illustrate  the  generality  of  the  rule 
that  every  owner  had  unrestricted  power  of  alienation  ;  and  we 
need  not  at  present  further  consider  this  element  of  ownership. 

The  next  question  is,  What  is  the  nature  of  that  exclusive 
use  that  constitutes  ownership,  and  in  what  manner  may  the 
owner's  rights  be  violated  ?  The  answer  embraces  necessarily 
an  account  of  the  wrongs  that  may  b&  done  to  an  owner  in 
respect  of  his  property.  In  enumerating  these  it  is  convenient 
to  adapt  our  arrangement  to  the  distinction  between  moveable 
and  immoveable  thinga  Immoveable  things  are  such  as  land, 
and  whatever  is  fixed  in  or  to  it ;  moveable  things  cannot  be 
more  clearly  explained  than  by  their  name.  They  are  such 
things  as  may  be  moved  from  place  to  place,  as  furniture, 
horses,  cattle,  slaves,  garments,  wine,  com,  eta 

First,  Bights  to  Moveables. 

A.  Rights  of  the  owner  {Aommni). 

A  right  to  a  moveable  may  be  violated  in  two  ways  :  (1)  It 
may  be  taken  away  from  the  owner ;  and  (2)  without  being 
taken  away,  its  usefulness  may  be  impaired.  A  wrong  to  an 
owner  of  a  moveable  may  be,  therefore,  an  offence  against 
possession,  or  an  offience  against  the  usefulness  of  the  moveable. 

(a.)  Deprivation  of  Possession. 

In  two  ways  an  owner  may  be  deprived  of  his  moveable — by 
force  or  by  fraud,  against  his  will  or  without  his  consent.  The 
former  is  robbery ;  the  latter,  theft.  We  shall  first  state  the 
law  regarding  theft. 

I.  Theft  {furtum),     A  doubt  was  at  one  time  entertained 
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whether  theft  was  not  an  offence  applicable  also  to  immove- 
ables. (D.  41,  3,  38.)  Sabinus  thought  it  was,  but  the  Pro- 
culians,  whose  opinion  is  sanctioned  hy  Justinian,  relying  upon 
the  etymology  of  the  word  (from  fero,  to  carry  off),  held  that 
theffc  was  an  offence  against  moveables  only.  (D.  47,  2,  25.) 
The  Koman  jurists  did  not,  however,  fall  into  the  error  made 
by  Lord  Coke  and  his  successors  in  England,  of  treating  things 
attached  to  immoveables  as  partaking  of  the  same  character, 
and  of  holding  that  stealing  them  was  a  mere  trespass,  not 
theft  It  was  held  that  trees  or  growing  fruit  might  be  the 
object  of  theft  (D.  47,  2,  25,  2),  and  so,  likewise,  stones,  sand, 
or  chalk  dug  up  and  carried  away.     (D.  47,  2,  57.) 

The  term  (^furtum)  comes  either  from  furvus  (black),  because  theft  is 
done  in  secret,  and  in  the  dark,  and  often  by  night ;  or  from  fraus  (fraud) ; 
or  bomferre^  that  is,  to  carry  off;  or  from  the  Greek,  fw^, — their  name  for 
thieves,  which  comes  itself  from  f^/>w  (I  carry  off).    (J.  4,  i.  2.) 

Theft  (Jurtum)  is  the  dealing  with  an  object,  or  with  its  use  or  pos- 
session, with  intent  to  defraud, — an  act  forbidden  by  the  law  of  nature. 

(J-  4,  I.  I-) 

In  the  correflponding  part  of  the  Digest,  it  is  added  that  the  f^propriation  must  be 
for  the  sake  of  gain  (tttort  fadendi  cauaa)  ;  (D.  47, 2, 1, 8),  and,  in  some  instances,  pains 
ware  taken  to  show  that  although  there  was  an  apparent  absence  of  personal  gain,  as 
when  the  thief  stole  a  thing  witii  the  intention  of  making  a  present  of  it  to  another, 
yet  there  was  a  real  benefit  to  the  thief  in  the  credit  he  obtained  for  generosity. 
(D.  47,  2,  54,.  1.)  The  desire  of  gain  is  almost  necessarily  the  motive  to  steal;  but 
even  if  such  desire  were  absent,  the  act  ought  apparently  still  to  be  considered  theft 
The  definition  of  theft  given  in  the  Institutes  may  be  accepted  as  it  stands,  for  the 
essential  elements  of  theft  are  (1)  an  actual  handling  or  dealing  with  the  thing  («.«.,  an 
overt  act  as  distinguished  from  mere  intention) ;  (2)  that  it  should  be  done  wilhout  the 
consent  of  the  owner ;  (3)  and  the  knowledge  of  the  thief  that  he  has  no  such  consent. 

a.  The  constituent  elements  of  Theft. 

1.  Theft  of  a  moveable  (furtum  ret). 

V.  There  must  be  an  actual  handling  or  exercise  of  physical 
power  over  the  thing  {contrectatio).  A  mere  intention  to  steal, 
whether  uttered  in  words  (D.  47,  2,  52,  19)  or  not  (D.  47,  2,  1, 
1),  is  not  theft. 

A  by  telling  a  lie  induces  B  to  make  a  promise  to  O.  This  is  not  theft,  because 
there  is  a  mere  promise  to  perform,  not  anything  citable  of  being  touched  or  dealt 
with.    p.  47,  2,  75.) 

A  sells  B's  slave  without  B's  knowledge  or  consent,  but  the  slave  continues  in  B  s 
poesession.  This  is  fraud,  but  not  theft  If,  however,  A  detained  B*8  slave  and  sold 
him,  it  would  be  theft     (G.  6,  2,  6.) 

A,  pretending  to  be  B's  creditor,  requests  B  to  make  payment  of  the  debt  to  C. 
If  the  payment  is  made  by  B  to  0  in  A's  presence,  it  was  the  same  as  if  the  money 
were  given  by  B  to  A,  and  by  A  to  G,  and  the  offence  was  theft ;  but  if  the  payment 
waa  made  in  A's  absence,  it  was  not  theft,  inasmuch  as  the  money  was  never  handled 
by  A  at  all.     (D.  47,  2,  43,  2.) 
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A  deposits  with  B  a  box  for  safety  during  his  absenoe.  On  his  retnm,  B  falsely 
denies  the  receipt  of  the  box  with  the  intention  of  cheating.  This  is  not  theft,  for 
a  mere  intention  is  not  enough  to  constitute  theft ;  but  if  B  deals  with  the  box,  as  by 
concealing  it,  then  B  ia  guilty  of  theft.  (D.  47,  2, 1,  2  ;  D.  47,  2,  67,  pr. ;  D.  16, 
8,  29,  pr.) 

.  2°.  The  contrectatio  must  be  without  the  conseut  of  the  owner 
{invito  domino).  The  owner  ifi  understood  to  forbid  if  he  does 
not  consent.  (D.  47,  2,  48,  3.)  This,  of  course,  is  merely  an 
aspect  of  the  rule,  that  no  wrong  can  be  done  to  a  man  with, 
his  consent. 

A  intends  to  make  B  a  present  of  a  walking-stick.  B,  without  knowing  A*8  inten- 
tion, desires  to  appropriate  it,  and  carries  it  away.  Although  B  was  guilty  of  a 
fraudulent  appropriation,  his  act  was  not  theft,  on  account  of  the  consent  of  A, 
although  such  consent  was  unknown  to  B.     (D.  47,  2,  46,  8.) 

A  ship  is  in  danger  of  being  wrecked,  and  amongst  other  things  a  cask  of  wine  is 
thrown  overboard  near  the  shore.  Titius,  who  sees  the  vessel  in  distress,  watches 
the  cask,  and  when  it  is  driven  ashore,  carries  it  home  and  consumes  the  wine.  This 
is  theft.  There  may  have  been  no  concealment  in  the  manner  of  carrying  off  the  cask, 
but  it  was  against  the  wishes  of  the  owners,  and  therefore  theft.     (D.  47,  2,  43,  11.) 

And  even  though  a  man  believes  that  it  is  against  the  owner^s  will  that  he 
is  dealing  with  property  lent  him  free,  still  if  the  owner  is  in  fact  willing,  it  is 
said  there  is  no  case  of  theft.  And  hence  this  question  has  been  raised  [and 
decided].  If  Titius  solicits  Maevius'  slave  to  steal  certain  property  of  his 
master's,  and  to  bring  it  to  him  ;  and  the  slave  reports  this  to  Maevius ;  and 
Maevius,  wishing  to  arrest  Titius  in  the  very  act  of  wrong-doing,  allows  the 
slave  to  take  certain  property  to  him,  then  is  it  to  an  acUo  for  theft  or  for 
corrupting  the  slave  (senn  corrupii)  that  Titius  is  liable,  or  to  neither? 
[And  the  answer  is,  to  neither  ;  not  for  theft,  because  it  was  not  against  the 
owner's  will  that  the  property  was  dealt  with ;  and  not  for  corrupting  the 
slave,  because  the  slave  is  none  the  worse.]    (J.  4,  i,  8  ;  G.  3,  198.) 

This  doubtful  point  was  referred  to  us,  and  we  looked  through  the  dis- 
cussions on  it  by  the  old  jurists ;  some  of  whom  allowed  neither  action, 
some  that  of  theft  only.  But  we  set  our  face  ag^nst  such  subtlety,  and  by 
our  decision  formally  settled  that  both  actions  are  to  be  given.  For  although 
the  slave  is  not  one  whit  the  worse  for  the  solicitations,  and  therefore  the 
rules  under  which  the  actio  servi  corrupH  is  brought  in  do  not  altogether 
meet  the  case  ;  yet  the  design  of  the  corruptorfto  ruin  the  slave's  upright- 
ness is  brought  in  so  that  he  is  exposed  to  a  penal  action,  just  as  if  the 
slave  had  in  fact  been  corrupted.  For  a  criminal  attempt  of  this  sort  must 
not  go  unpunished,  lest  it  be  repeated  by  some  one  on  another  slave  that 
can  be  corrupted.    (J.  4,  i,  8.) 

Closely  akin  to  those  cases  are  the  instances  where  an  owner 
parts  with  his  property  voluntarily,  but  under  a  false  pretence. 
WTien  the  false  pretence  was  the  personation  of  a  person  that 
had  a  legal  claim,  the  rule  seems  to  have  been  applied,  that  he 
that  is  deceived  does  not  consent.     But  other  false  pretences 
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could  only  be  dealt  with  as  fraud,  giving  rise  to  an  action  on 
that  ground  (actio  de  dolo\  and  did  not  fall  under  the  head  of 
theft. 

A,  a  slave,  goes  to  a  money-lender,  and  proenres  an  advance  of  money  on  the 
representation  that  he  is  free.  This  is  not  theft,  but  simple  fraud  (ddus),  (D.  47,  2, 
52,  15.) 

A  obtains  a  loan  by  falsely  pretending  (1)  that  he  is  rich,  or  (2)  that  he  will  spend 
the  money  on  merchandise,  or  (8)  that  he  will  give  good  securities,  or  (4)  that  he  will 
immediately  repay  it.  This  is  not  theft,  but  would  support  an  action  for  fraud 
(D.  47,  2,  43,  3.) 

Seius  arranges  to  give  a  loan  to  Titius,  a  respectable  citizen.  Pomponius,  knowing 
that  Seius  is  not  personally  acquainted  with  Titius,  takes  to  him  another  Titius,  a  man 
without  character  or  means,  and  succeeds  in  obtaining  the  loan,  the  proceeds  of  which 
he  shares  with  the  spurious  Titius.  Titius  commits  theft»  and  Pomponius  is  an 
accomplioe.     (D.  47,  2,  52,  21.) 

A  slave  accustomed  to  collect  money  due  to  his  master  is  manumitted,  and,  conceal- 
ing the  fact,  recovers  sums  from  the  debtors  of  his  master.  This  is  theft,  because  it 
is  a  personation  of  one  entitled  to  collect  money.     (D.  47,  2,  66,  8.) 

Gains  appoints  Sempronius  his  procurator  to  collect  lus  debts,  and  notifies  the  fact 
to  his  debtors.  Titius  goes  round,  and,  pretending  to  be  Sempronius,  obtains  payment 
to  himseU.     This  is  theft     (D.  47,  2,  80,  6.) 

3®.  To  constitute  theft,  the  thief  must  know  that  he  has  not 
the  consent  of  the  owner  {fraudulosa  contrectatio). 

There  is  no  theft  without  an  intention  to  deprive  a  person  of 
his  property,  or  of  the  enjoyment  of  it.  In  this  respect  theft 
corresponds  to  injuria.  Theft  is  an  intentional  violation  of 
a  man's  right  to  his  moveable  property  ;  injuria  is  a  wilful 
infraction  of  a  man's  right  to  his  own  person,  safety,  or 
reputation. 

A  picks  up  in  the  street  a  ring  that  he  knows  to  be  B's,  intending  to  return  it  to 
B.    This  is  not  theft.     (D.  47,  2,  48,  7.) 

A  thief  breaks  a  casket  and  carries  off  the  jewels.  He  is  not  guilty  of  stealing  the 
casket,  but  he  is  of  stealing  the  jewels.     (D.  47,  2,  22,  pr.) 

A  gives  B  some  money  to  carry  to  G.  B  carries  it»  gives  a  portion  to  C,  and  keeps 
the  rest  for  his  own  use.  This  is  theft.  (C.  6,  2,  7.)  But  if  B  was  not  bound  to 
deliver  the  identical  coins,  it  was  merely  breach  of  contract.  (D.  17,  1,  22,  7 ; 
D.  47, 2,  43, 1.) 

A  lent  B  weights  that  were  too  heavy  for  the  purpose  of  weighing  articles  bought 
by  B.  The  vendor  can  sue  B  for  theft,  and  also  A,  if  A  knew  B's  intention  to 
cheat.  The  reason  is  that  the  vendor  did  not  intend  to  part  with  the  possession 
of  his  property  beyond  the  just  weight ;  and  the  excess  beyond  that  was  therefore 
stolen.     (D.  47,  2,  52,  22.) 

2.  Theft  of  the  use  of  a  thing  (furtum  usm). 

Theft,  in  its  general  sense,  includes  not  only  the  taking  away  of  what  is 
anotfaeFs  in  order  to  deprive  him  of  it  and  keep  it,  but  all  dealing  with  what  is 
another's  against  the  owner's  will  Thus  it  is  theft  for  a  creditor  to  make  .use 
of  a  pledge  {pignus) ;  for  a  man  with  whom  anything  is  deposited,  to  make  use 
of  that  thing ;  for  a  borrower  that  has  received  something  to  use,  to  put  it  to 
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any  use  any  other  than  that  for  which  it  was  given.  It  is  theft,  for  instance,  if 
a  man  receives  plate,  to  be  used  at  a  dinner  he  is  going  to  give  his  friends, 
and  then  carries  it  off  to  the  country  with  him ;  or  if  he  has  a  horse  lent 
him  free  {commodatum)  for  a  ride,  and  takes  it  beyond  a  certain  distance — as 
in  the  case  mentioned  in  the  old  writers,  where  the  man  took  the  horse  into 
battle.     (J.  4,  1, 6 ;  G.  3,  195-196.) 

It  is  decided,  however,  that  those  that  put  things  lent  them  free  for  one 
use  to  another  use,  are  not  to  be  held  guilty  of  theft  unless  they  know  that 
they  are  acting  against  the  owner's  will,  and  that  he,  if  he  knew  it,  would 
not  allow  them ;  and  if  they  believe  that  he  would  allow  them,  they  are 
clear  of  the  charge.  And  the  distinction  is  certainly  an  excellent  one ;  for 
where  there  is  no  intention  to  steal  {affectus furctndi)  [wrongful  intent  {dolus 
tnalus)\  there  is  no  theft.     (J.  4,  i,  7  ;  G.  3,  197.)  ^ 

1*".  OoNTRAOT  OF  DEPOSIT.  —It  was  the  essence  of  this  contract  that  the  person  with 
whom  anything  was  deposited  should  not  use  it ;  his  sole  daty  was  to  keep  it.  The 
question  is,  what  use  of  it  amounts  to  theft,  and  what  only  to  breach  of  contract  f  The 
difficulty  is  that  eveiy  use  implied  an  absence  of  authority,  and  therefore  a  prohibition 
{prohibet  qui  non  consentit).  Suppose  a  ring  were  left  in  deposit,  and  the  receiver 
wore  it,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  breach  of  contract  would  throw  on  the  receiver 
the  risk  of  the  thing  ;  and  if  it  were  lost  by  accident,  he  would  be  obliged  to  pay  for 
it ;  whereas  if  he  had  not  worn  it,  he  would  not  have  been  liable  without  being  guilty 
of  fraud.  Bat  would  it  be  theft  ?  It  all  depends,  says  Jastinian,  on  the  intention.  If 
the  receiver  knew  that  the  depositor  would  never  have  allowed  him  to  wear  it,  then  he  is 
simply  taking  advantage  of  his  position  to  cheat  the  owner  of  the  use  of  the  thing. 
(D.  18, 1, 16  ;  D.  47,  2,  76,  pr.) 

2^  OoNTRAOT  OF  LoAN. — This  differs  from  deposit,  inasmuch  as  it  implies  a  limited 
or  prescribed  use  granted  to  the  borrower,  who  takes  advantage  of  the  possession  given 
him  to  use  the  thing  for  a  different  purpose.  The  case  in  the  text  where  A,  on  the 
pretence  of  giving  a  supper,  borrows  plate  and  carries  it  on  a  journey,  illustrates  the 
idea  of  a  theft.  If  A  had  borrowed  the  plate  bona  fide,  having  no  ulterior  purpose,  but 
afterwards,  being  suddenly  caUed  away,  presumed  that  the  lender  would  allow  him 
to  take  the  plate  with  him,  he  committed  no  theft ;  but  as  he  exceeded  the  limits 
prescribed,  he  rendered  himself  liable  for  all  loss  by  accident. 

3.  Theft  of  possession. 

Sometimes,  too,  a  man  may  commit  a  theft  even  of  his  own  property ;  as 
when  a  debtor  removes  by  stealth  what  he  gave  a  creditor  as  a  pledge  [or 
when  I  carry  off  by  stealth  property  of  mine  of  which  some  one  else  is 
possessor  in  good  faith.  And  hence  it  is  held  that  if  a  man  hides  his  own 
slave  that  comes  back  to  him,  while  possessed  by  some  one  else  in  good 
faith,  he  commits  a  theft].    (J.  4,  i,  10 ;  G.  3,  200.) 

1.  Theft  from.OREDiTOB.  The  equity  of  this  case  is  manifest.  The  creditor  has  a 
right  to  the  pledge  in  his  possession  imtil  the  debt  is  discharged,  and  to  permit  the 
owner  to  cany  the  thing  off  by  stealth  would  be  to  allow  him  by  fraud  to  deprive  his 
creditor  of  his  security.  But  the  provisions  of  the  Boman  law  went  much  further. 
Even  if  the  thing  pledged  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  debtor,  and  the  debtor 
fraudulently  disposed  of  it,  he  committed  theft  (D,  47,  2,  66,  pr.)  The  contract  of 
pledge  gave  the  creditor  a  right  in  rem  to  the  thing  pledged,  and  a  wilful  violation  of 
this  right  was,  as  in  other  cases,  treated  as  a  theft. 

Tidus  let  to  Sempronius  a  farm,  and,  according  to  the  usual  custom,  an  agreement 
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was  made  that  the  crops  {fructua)  should  be  a  security  for  the  rent.  Sempronius 
•ecretiy  canies  away  hb  crop  to  deprive  Titius  of  his  secturity.  This  was  theft. 
(D.  47,  2,  61,  8.) 

2.  Bona  Fidb  Possessob. — A  bonajlde  possoBsor  is  one  that  has  received  a  thing 
belonging  to  another  in  such  a  manner  as  to  justify  him  in  believing  himself  to  be 
owner.  The  owner  had  a  remedy  against  him  for  the  reooveiy  of  the  thing,  bat,  as 
deeided  by  Gains,  if  he  fraudulently  carried  it  off,  it  was  theft. 

A  thief  or  other  person  that  possessed  what  he  believed  to  belong  to  another  {mala 
fdt  jMMKMor)  could  not  bring  an  action  for  theft,  although  he  had  sufficient  right  to 
the  poasession  to  support  an  action  for  the  recovery  of  the  thing  itself  (comiictio 
/tfrlHw).     (D.  47,  2,  12, 1 ;  D.  47,  2,  7«,  1.) 

/8L  Persons  (not  owners)  that  could  bring  an  action  for 
Theft. 

1.  Persons  having  rights  in  rem  to  things. 

1**.  One  that  had  a  usufruct — z.«.,  the  right  to  the  use  and  pro- 
duce of  any  property  for  life  or  a  definite  period — could  bring 
the  action  of  theft  even  against  the  owner.  If  the  owner  was 
not  the  thief,  both  he  and  the  usufructuary  could  bring  the 
action.     (D,  47,  2,  46, 1.) 

2**.  The  person  that  was  entitled  to  the  use  only,  not  the 
produce  (yLiUfxriuB^  had  the  same  rights  in  this  respect.  (D. 
47,  2,  46,  3.) 

2^.  The  bona  fide  possessor,  and 

4^  The  creditor. 

The  actio  furti  is  open  to  any  one  that  has  an  interest  in  the  safety  of  the 
thing  stolen,  even  though  he  is  not  the  owner.  And  therefore  it  is  open  to 
the  owner  only  if  it  is  to  his  interest  that  the  thing  should  not  be  lost    (J. 

4,  I,  13;  G.  3»  203.) 

Hence  it  is  agreed  that  a  creditor  can  bring  the  actio  furti  for  a 
pledge  that  has  been  stolen,  even  although  he  has  a  debtor  able  to  pay ; 
for  it  is  his  interest  rather  to  rest  his  claim  on  the  pledge,  than  to 
bring  an  actio  in  personam.  And  so  entirely  does  this  hold,  that  although 
it  is  the  [owner,  i.^.,  the]  debtor  himself  that  has  stolen  the  thing  in 
pledge,  none  the  less  the  creditor  may  avail  himself  of  the  actio  furti.    (J. 

4t  i»  14 ;  G-  3»  204.) 

Thus  several  persons  may  have  an  action  for  theft  when  a 
thing  is  stolen. 

A  gives  his  sUve  to  B  in  security  for  a  debt«  but  retains  possession.  Afterwards 
A  delivers  the  slave  to  C  in  usufruct.  The  slave  is  stolen.  G  has  an  action  for 
damages  for  what  he  loses  by  the  theft.  (D.  47,  2,  46,  1.)  B  has  also  an  action  for 
theft  for  the  value  of  the  slave,  not  of  the  debt  (D.  47,  2,  87) ;  and  if  there  remains 
BDything  over,  A  has  an  action  for  the  amount  by  which  the  value  of  the  slave 
•zceeds  that  of  the  debt.     (D.  47,  2,  46,  4.) 

2-  Persons  having  an  interest  in  a  moveable  in  consequence 
of  a  contract. 
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1°,  Letting  to  hire  {Locatio-conductio), 

And  again  if  a  fuller  or  tailor  takes  clothes  to  be  cleaned  and  done  up  or 
to  be  mended  for  a  fixed  price,  and  they  are  stolen  from  him,  it  is  he,  and 
not  the  owner,  that  has  the  actio  furtL  For  the  owner  has  no  interest  in 
seeing  that  the  property  is  not  lost,  since  he  can  recover  in  court  by  an 
actio  locati  from  the  fuUer  or  tailor  all  that  is  his.  And  a  purchaser  in  good 
faith  too,  if  the  thing  he  bought  is  made  away  with,  may  (although  he  is  not 
its  owner)  avail  himself  in  any  case  of  the  €u:tio  furti  just  as  a  creditor 
might.  But  the  fuller  and  tailor,  it  is  held,  can  avail  themselves  of  the  actio 
furti  only  if  they  are  solvent ;  that  is,  able  to  pay  the  value  of  the  property 
to  the  owner.  For  if  not,  then  the  owner,  since  he  cannot  recover  from  them 
what  is  his,  may  himself  bring  the  actio  furti;  for  in  this  case  the  safety  of 
the  property  is  his  interest.  And  it  is  the  same  if  the  fuller  or  the  tailor  is 
only  partly  solvent.    (J.  4,  i,  15  ;  G.  3,  205.) 

Theft  created  a  presumption  of  negligence.  (D.  47,  2,  14,  12  ;  D.  47,  2,  14, 10  ; 
D.  17,  2,  52,  3.) 

2°.  Loan  {Commodatum). 

All  that  we  have  said  of  the  fuller  and  the  tailor  ought  to  be  applied  also, 
the  ancients  thought,  to  the  borrower  {cui  commodata  res  est).  For  as  they 
take  pay,  and  therefore  are  answerable  for  the  safe-keeping  of  the  thing  ;  so 
he,  by  enjoying  the  advantage  of  its  use,  necessarily  makes  himself  answer- 
able in  like  manner.  But  our  wisdom  has  amended  this,  among  our  other 
decisions.  And  now  the  owner  has  the  option  of  bringing  an  actio 
commodati  against  the  borrower  if  he  wishes,  or  an  actio  furti  against  the 
man  that  stole  his  property.  But  after  choosing  one  of  these  two,  the  owner 
cannot  change  his  mind  and  have  recourse  to  the  other.  If  he  has  chosen 
to  proceed  against  the  thief,  then  he  that  received  the  thing  to  use  is 
entirely  freed.  But  if,  again,  the  lender  proceeds  against  him  that  received 
the  thing  to  use,  then  in  no  way  can  he  avail  himself  of  the  €utio  furti 
against  the  thief.  The  borrower,  however,  when  sued  for  the  thing  lent  him, 
may  have  this  action  against  the  thief,  if  only  the  owner  knew  that  the  thing 
was  stolen,  and  yet  proceeded  against  him  to  whom  it  was  lent.  But  if  he 
was  ignorant  and  in  doubt  whether  the  property  was  not  with  the  borrower 
when  he  brought  the  actio  commodati^  and  afterwards,  on  ascertaining  the 
fact,  wished  to  give  up  that  action,  and  to  have  recourse  to  the  actio  furti^ 
then  full  leave  is  granted  him  to  do  so,  and  to  proceed  against  the  thief 
without  let  or  hindrance.  For  he  was  still  in  a  position  of  uncertainty  when 
he  brought  the  actio  commodati  against  him  that  received  the  thing  to  use. 
If,  however,  the  borrower  has  already  compensated  the  owner,  then  in  any 
case  the  thief  is  free  from  an  actio  furti  on  the  part  of  the  owner ;  and  in  the 
owner's  room  comes  the  borrower  that  has  made  compensation  to  the  owner 
for  the  thing  lent  him.  And  it  is  plain,  further,  beyond  all  doubt,  that  if  at 
first  the  owner  brings  the  actio  commodati  in  ignorance  that  the  thing  has 
been  stolen,  and  afterwards,  when  he  knows  this,  proceeds  against  the  thief 
instead,  that  in  any  case  he  is  freed  that  received  the  thing  to  use,  no  matter 
what  the  issue  of  the  owner's  action  against  the  thief.  And  the  same  rules 
hold  whether  the  man  that  received  the  thing  on  loan  is  partly  or  entirely 
solvent.    (J.  4,  I,  16 ;  G.  3,  206.) 
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When  the  owner  secretly  carried  off  the  thing  lent  from  the  borrower,  it  wan 
not  theft,  nnlees  the  borrower  had  a  balance  of  claim  against  him  for  expenses,  in 
which  case  he  had  an  interest  in  the  retention  of  the  thing,  and  could  sne  the  owner  for 
theft    (D.  47,  2, 15,  2 ;  D.  47,  2,  59.) 

3°,  Deposit. 

He  with  whom  a  thing  is  deposited  is  not  answerable  for  its  safe-keeping, 
but  is  liable  only  for  his  own  acts  of  wilful  wrong-doing  {^dolo  malo)»  And 
therefore,  if  the  thing  is  stolen  from  him,  since  he  is  not  liable  to  an  actio 
deposit  for  its  restoration,  and  thus  has  no  interest  in  its  safety,  he  cannot 
bring  an  actio  furtiy  but  the  owner  can.     (J.  4,  i,  17  ;  G.  3,  207.) 

These  cases,  where  a  person  whose  interest  in  a  thing  is 
hased  wholly  on  a  relation  of  contract  can  bring  an  action 
for  theft,  seem  to  be  opposed  to  the  general  conception  of 
theft  ;  namely,  as  an  offence  against  a  right  in  rem.  The  hirer 
or  borrower,  however,  has  certainly  a  right  in  rem  to  the 
thing  hired  or  borrowed,  derived  from  the  consent  of  the 
letter  or  lender,  and  limited  thereby.  The  hirer  enjoys  by 
a  species  of  delegation  the  owner's  right  to  the  possession  of 
the  ihin|r.  Hence,  a  person  in  the  absence  of  the  owner,  and 
therefore  without  his  authority,  undertaking  the  custody  of 
his  property  (negotiorum  gestor),  although  responsible  for  every- 
thing that  was  stolen  through  his  fault,  could  not  sue  the  thief. 
(D.  47,  2,  85.)  In  like  manner  a  tutor,  whose  powers  were 
conferred  on  him  by  law,  and  were  not  derived  from  the  con- 
sent of  the  pupil,  could  not  sue  for  theft  of  the  pupil's  property, 
although  he  was  bound  to  make  good  the  loss.  It  could  not 
be  said  that  the  pupil  had  delegated  to  the  tutor  the  right  of 
possession,  and  with  it  the  right  to  sue  the  thief  that  deprived 
him  of  the  possession.  But  in  these  eases  the  owner  could  not 
require  the  tutor  or  agent  to  make  good  the  loss,  without  first 
giving  up  his  rights  of  action  against  the  thief.   (D.  47, 2, 53, 3.) 

3.  A  person  having  only  a  right  in  personam  in  respect  of  a 
thing,  could  not  bring  the  action  for  theft. 

A  bequeaths  StichuB  to  B.  Before  Stichns  is  delivered  to  B  he  is  stolen.  B  has 
no  addon  for  theft    (D.  47,  2,  85.) 

A  sells  Stichns  to  B,  hut  before  delivery  Stichus  is  stolen.  B^  inasmuch  as  he 
does  not  become  owner  until  Stichus  is  delivered  to  him,  cannot  sue  the  thief.  He 
can,  however,  under  the  contract,  require  A  to  allow  him  to  sue  the  thief  in  A^ts 
name.  (D.  47,  2, 14,  1.)  This  opinion  was  not  held  by  Patd,  who  argued  that  both 
pnichaser  and  vendor  oould  sue  the  thief,  inasmuch  as .  each  had  an  interest  in  the 
safe  deliveiy  of  the  slave.     (Paul,  Sent.  2,  81,  17.) 

A  sells  Stichus  to  B,  and  B  carries  off  Stichus  furtively,  without  paying  the  price. 
B  commitg  theft     (D.  47,  2, 1 4, 1 ;  D.  47,  2, 80,  pr.) 
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y.  Abettors  of  Theft. 

1.  What  is  abetting? 

Sometimes  a  man  is  liable  to  an  actio  furti  that  has  not  in  person  com- 
mitted a  theft ;  as,  for  instance,  he  that  has  aided  and  advised  a  theft.  But, 
certainly,  he  that  has  lent  no  aid  {ppe)  to  the  commission  of  a  theft,  but  only 
advised  and  encouraged  {consilio)  the  thief,  is  not  liable  to  the  actio  furti. 

Among  these  are  to  be  reckoned  the  man  that  knocks  money  out  of  your 
hand  in  order  that  another  may  make  off  with  it ;  or  that  stands  in  your  way 
in  order  that  another  may  steal  what  is  yours ;  or  that  puts  your  sheep  or 
oxen  to  flight  that  another  may  take  them  as  they  flee— as  in  the  case 
in  the  old  writers  of  the  man  that  put  a  herd  to  flight  by  means  of  a  red 
cloth.  But  if  any  such  act  is  done  wantonly,  and  not  to  aid  in  the  commission 
of  a  theft  [we  shall  see  whether  the  utilis  actio  under  the  lex  Aquilia  ought 
to  be  given — for  the  lex  Aquilia  de  damno  punishes  even  carelessness],  an 
eutio  in  factum  ought  to  be  given. 

He  too  aids  and  advises  the  commission  of  a  theft  that  places  ladders 
under  the  windows,  or  breaks  open  the  windows  or  a  door  in  order  that 
another  may  commit  a  theft ;  or  that  lends  iron  tools  to  break  open  a 
house,  or  ladders  to  put  under  windows  knowing  for  what  purpose  they  are 
lent.     (J.  4,  I,  II  ;  G.  3,  202.) 

A  tame  peacock  has  escaped,  and  A  pursues  it  until  the  bird  is  exhausted  and  is 
caught  by  B.     A  is  liable  for  theft.     (D.  47,  2, 37.) 

A  persuades  B's  slave  to  run  away.  This  is  not  theft ;  but  if  the  slave  cames  with 
him  any  of  his  master's  property,  A  is  said  to  abet  the  theft.     (D.  47,  2,  36,  2.) 

2.  Responsibility  of  abetting. 

But  when  Maevius  aids  Titius  in  committing  a  theft,  both  are  liable  to 
the  actio  furti.    (J.  4,  i,  11.) 

Each  person  abetting  or  aiding  a  theft  is  responsible  as  if  he 
alone  had  done  it ;  so  that  payment  by  the  others  of  the  penal- 
ties they  have  incurred  does  not  exonerate  him.  This  rule, 
which  was  adopted  from  a  feeliDg  of  hostility  to  thieves, 
pressed  with  great  hardship  on  a  man  when  several  of  his 
slaves  were  concerned  in  the  theft,  of  a  single  article.  {Si 
fainilia  furtum  fedase  dicetiir,  D.  47,  6.)  The  Praetor,  there- 
fore, gave  an  option  to  the  master,  either  to  surrender  all  the 
slaves  that  had  been  concerned  in  the  theft,  or  to  pay  the 
amount  that  a  single  freeman  would  have  had  to  pay  if  he 
alone  had  committed  the  theft.  (D.  47,  6,  1.)  Every  master 
got  the  benefit  of  this  option,  if  the  theft  had  been  committed 
without  his  knowledge  or  against  his  orders.  It  may  be 
added  that  the  same  option  was  given  to  the  master  when 
several  of  his  slaves  had  committed  damage  (damnum  injuria), 
(D.  9,  2,  32),  or  robbery  (D.  47,  8,  2,  15),  but  not  when  the 
offence  was  agaiust  the  person  of  a  freeman  {injuria).     (D.  47, 
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10,  34.)     In  this  latter  case  the  responsibility  of  the  master  was 
estimated  as  if  each  slave  were  free. 

It  is  to  be  noted  also  that  a  person  might  be  responsible 
for  abetting  a  thief  when  the  principal  was  not. 

Persons  in  the  potestas  of  parents  or  masters,  if  they  steal  from  them, 
commit  a  theft,  and  the  thing  taken  becomes  stolen  property  ;  and  no  one, 
therefore,  can  acquire  it  by  usucapio  before  it  returns  into  the  owner's  power. 
But  the  actio  furti  does  not  arise,  because  on  no  ground  can  an  action  arise 
between  them.  I^  however,  some  one  else  has  aided  and  advised  the  theft, 
since  a  theft  is  actually  committed,  he  is  accordingly  liable  to  the  actio 
furti;  because,  in  truth,  the  theft  was  accomplished  by  his  aid  and  advice. 
(J.  4,  I,  12.) 

3,  Vicarious  responsibility. 

And,  again,  the  master  of  a  ship,  or  an  innkeeper,  or  a  livery-stable  keeper, 
is  liable  to  an  actio  quasi  ex  maleficio  for  any  loss  suffered  by  wilful  wrong 
or  theft  committed  in  his  ship,  or  inn,  or  stable :  provided  always  that  the 
«Tong-doing  (mcUeficium)  is  not  his  personal  act,  but  that  of  some  one  em- 
ployed by  him  in  the  management  of  the  ship,  or  inn,  or  stable.  For  since 
in  this  case  there  is  no  action  against  him  ex  contractu^  and  since  he  is  to 
some  extent  in  fault  for  employing  wicked  servants,  he  is  liable  to  an  actio 
quasi  ex  maleficio.  In  these  cases  it  is  an  actio  in  factum  that  is  open, — ^a 
remedy  given  to  an  heir,  but  not  against  an  heir.     (J.  4,  5,  3.) 

4.  And  finally,  we  must  observe,  the  question  has  been  raised  whether  a 
person  under  puberty,  that  takes  away  what  is  another's,  commits  a  theft. 
It  is  held  [by  most]  that  as  theft  essentially  implies  a  theftuous  aim,  a  person 
under  puberty  incurs  an  obligatio  on  such  a  charge  only  if  very  near  the 
age  of  puberty,  and  well  aware,  therefore,  of  the  wrongful  nature  of  his  acts. 
(J.  4>  I,  18  ;  G.  3,  208.) 

II.  RoBB£RY.  Vi  honorum  raptorum.  Like  furturn^  this  offence 
is  confined  to  moveables.     (C.  9,  33, 1.) 

A  robber  is  liable  also  to  an  actio  furti.  For  who  deals  with  what  is 
another's  more  against  the  will  of  the  owner  than  he  that  robs  by  force  ? 
And  therefore  he  is  rightly  called  a  shameless  thief.  There  is,  however,  a 
special  action  grounded  on  that  offence  which  the  Praetor  brought  in,  called 
vibonorum  raptorum,^    (J.  4,  2,  pr. ;  G.  3,  209.) 

This  action,  however,  is  open  only  against  him  that  forcibly  carries  off 
goods  with  the  intention  to  do  a  wilful  wrong  {dolo  mato.).  He,  therefore, 
that  is  led  by  some  mistake  to  think  a  thing  his  own,  and  in  his  ignorance  of 
taw  carries  it  off  by  force  in  that  spirit,  supposing  that  an  owner  may  take 
away. what  is  his  even  by  violence  from  its  possessors,  ought  to  be  acquitted. 


^  The  edict  referred  to  is  in  the  following  terms : — "  Si  cui  dolo  malo,  homioibus 
ooActis  HawiTii  quid  factum  esse  dicetar,  sive  cujus  bona  rapta  esse  dicentar :  in  eum 
qd  id  fecisse  dicetur,  judicium  dabo.''  This  edict  was  probably  introduced  in  the 
Pmtonhip  of  Lacullus,  B.C.  77.  According  to  the  construction  put  upon  It  by  tJlpian, 
ft  pezsoQ  acting  alone  was  liable  to  the  action :  Jiominibus  coactia  was  not  essential 
ID.  47,  8,  2,  7.) 
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And  in  accordance  with  this,  he  that  has  carried  off  goods  by  force  in  that 
same  spirit  is  not  liable  to  an  actio  furH.    (J.  4,  2,  i.) 

A  tax-gatherer  carries  off  cattle  of  a  farmer  to  satisfy  a  claim  that  turns  out  to 
be  unfounded.  He  does  not  commit  robbery,  because  he  beUeves  he  has  a  right 
(D.  47,  8,  2,  20.) 

In  this  action  it  is  not  essential  that  the  property  should  be  in  bonis  of  the 
plaintiff.  For  whether  it  is  in  bonis  or  not,  if  only  it  is  ex  bonis  (was  part  of 
his  goods),  the  action  will  stand.  And  so,  if  anything  has  been  borrowed  or 
hired  by  Titius,  or  is  even  left  in  pledge  or  deposited  with  him  on  such  terms 
that  he  has  an  interest  in  keeping  it  from  being  taken  away — if,  for  instance, 
in  the  case  of  a  deposit,  he  has  promised  to  answer  for  negligence  (culpa)— 
or  if  he  is  possessor  in  good  faith,  or  has  a  usufruct  or  any  other  right 
creating  an  interest  in  preserving  the  goods  from  the  robber — ^then  we  must 
say  that  to  him  this  action  is  open.  And  by  it  he  gains  not  ownership,  but 
only  what  he,  as  victim  of  the  robbery,  claims  to  have  had  taken  away  from 
among  his  goods — ^that  is,  from  among  his  substance.  And  generally  we 
must  say,  that  whatever  grounds  give  rise  to  an  actio  furti  in  case  of  secret 
theft,  those  same  grounds  will  support  this  actio  for  any  one  (if  open  force  is 
used).    (J.  4,  2,  2.) 

But  a  thoughtful  care  for  such  cases  as  these  may  only  open  up  a  way 
for  robbers  to  satisfy  their  greed  and  pass  unpunished.  And  therefore  a 
wiser  provision  has  been  made  in  this  respect  by  the  constitutions  of  our 
imperial  predecessors.  For  no  one  is  allowed  to  take  by  force  anything  that 
is  moveable  or  self-moving,  even  although  be  thinks  that  same  thing  his 
own.  And  if  any  one  acts  contrary  to  the  statutes,  if  the  thing  is  his  own, 
then  he  ceases  to  be  owner  ;  and  if  it  is  another's  he  must  first  restore  the 
thing,  and  then  make  good  also  its  value.  And  this  applies  not  only  to 
moveables  that  can  be  taken  away  by  force,  but  (as  the  constitutions  declare) 
to  cases  of  forcible  entry  on  any  landed  property,  in  order  to  stop  men  from 
every  form  of  robbery  on  such  pretexts.     (J.  4,  2,  i.) 

This  remedy  was  introduced  by  Yalentinian  Theodosius  and  Arcadius  ▲.D.  389. 
(C.  8,  4,  7.)  Previous  to  this  enactment,  a  person  recovering  his  property  by 
violence  lost  possession  only,  and  thereby  the  position  of  defendant  m  an  action  for 
the  recovery  of  the  property. 

(b.)  Ofifences  against  Usefulness.  {Damnum  Injuria,) 
Provision  was  made  in  the  XII  Tables  for  redressing  wrong- 
ful damage  to  property,  although  there  is  some  doubt  as  to  the 
exact  terms.  Subsequent  laws  seem  to  have  been  made,  but 
they  were  all  abrogated  by  the  lex  Aquilia  upon  which  hence- 
forth the  law  of  wrongs  to  property  depends.  It  was  a  plebia- 
citum  carried  by  Aquilius,  a  tribune  of  the  Plebs  (B.o.  287). 

The  terms  of  the  Ux  Aquilia  are  given  in  the  Digest. 

Lex  Aquilia  capite  prime  cavetur :  Qui  servum  servamve,  alienum  alienamve, 
quadrupedem  vel  pecudem,  injuria  occiderit,  quanti  id  in  eo  anno  plurimi  fuit,  tantum 
aes  dare  domino  damnas  esto.     (D.  9,  2,  2,  pr.) 

Tertio  autem  capite  ait  eadem  lex  Aquilia  :  Caeteranim  rerum,  praeter  hominem 
et  pecudem  occisos,  si  quis  damnum    alteri  faxit,  quod  usserit,   fregerit,  ruperit 
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injttria,  qiunti  ea  res  erit  in  diebos  triginta  prozimiB,  tuitum  aes  domino  daare 
damnas  esto.     (D.  9,  2,  27,  5.) 

In  its  terms  the  Aquilian  Law  did  not  apply  to  injuries  to  frc^emen ;  but,  by  a 
Frstorian  extension,  was  made  also  to  embrace  that  class  of  wrongs.  It  applied 
also  to  immoveables,  as  will  be  afterwards  noticed ;  but  in  the  main  it  was  con- 
fined to  damage  to  moveable  property,  whether  slaves,  animals,  or  inanimate  things. 

a.  The  constituent  elements  of  wrongful  harm. 

1.  The  acts  or  de&ults  that  constitute  wrongful  harm. 

The  cLcUo  damni  injuria  is  established  by  the  lex  Aquilia.  The  first 
chapter  provides  that  if  any  one  wrongfully  {injuria)  kills  a  slave  or  four- 
footed  beast  reckoned  among  cattle  belonging  to  another,  he  shall  be  con- 
demned to  pay  to  the  owner  the  highest  value  that  property  bore  within  the 
year  preceding.    (J.  4,  3,  pr. ;  G.  3,  210.) 

And  the  aim  of  the  statute  in  providing  not  absolutely  for  four-footed 
beasts,  but  only  for  those  that  are  reckoned  among  cattle  {pecucUs\  is 
this : — It  would  have  us  know  that  the  provision  does  not  apply  to  wild 
beasts  or  to  dogs,  but  only  to  those  animals  that  can  properly  be  said  to 
graze  {pasct)  —  horses,  for  instance,  mules,  asses,  oxen,  sheep,  she-goats. 
Swine,  too,  it  is  held,  are  included,  for  they  come  within  the  term  catde, 
seeing  they  too  graze  in  flocks.  And  so  Homer  says  in  the  Odyssey,  in  a 
passage  cited  by  Aelius  Marcianus  in  his  Institutes — "Him  you  will  find 
sitting  near  his  swine ;  and  they  are  grazing  (vfyurovra/)  near  the  rock  Korax, 
hard  by  the  spring  Arethusa."    (J.  4,  3,  i.) 

Elephants  and  camels,  because  beasts  of  burden,  are  included  in  this  chapter. 
(D.  9,  2,  2,  2.) 

The  second  chapter  of  the  lex  Aquilia  is  not  in  use.    (J.  4,  3,  12.) 

This  chapter  referred  to  adtUpidaHo,     (See  Book  IL  Div.  I.,  Accessory  Contracts.) 

The  third  provides  for  every  other  kind  of  damage.  Therefore  if  a  man 
wounds  a  slave,  or  a  four-footed  beast  reckoned  among  cattle,  or  wounds  or 
kills  a  four-footed  beast  not  reckoned  among  cattle,  as  a  dog,  or  wounds  or 
kills  a  wild  beast,  as  a  bear  or  lion,  this  chapter  establishes  an  action  to  be 
brought  against  him.  And  wrongful  damage  {damnum  injuria  datum)  to 
all  other  animals,  and  also  to  anything  without  life,  gives  rise  to  a  claim 
under  this  part  of  the  statute.  For  if  anything  is  burned  or  smashed 
(ruptum)  or  broken,  an  action  is  established  by  this  chapter.  The  one  term 
ruptum  might  indeed  suffice  for  all  those  grounds  of  action,  for  it  means 
spoiled  {corruptum)  in  any  way.  And  therefore  not  only  burning  and 
breaking,  but  cutting  too,  and  crushing  and  spilling  and  destroying,  or  mak- 
ing worse  in  any  way,  are  included  under  this  term.  Nay,  an  opinion  has 
been  given  that  if  a  man  puts  anything  into  another's  wine  or  oil  to  spoU  its 
natural  goodness,  he  is  liable  under  this  part  of  the  statute.  (J.  4,  3,  13 ; 
G.  3,  217.) 

According  to  the  interpretation  of  this  law,  only  those  injuries  were  understodA  as 
included  that  were  caused  by  the  body  to  the  body  {cwjpoTt  eorpori).  But  this 
DtfiowneaB  was  removed  by  the  Preetor. 

But  it  has  been  held  that  under  this  statute  there  is  a  direct  action  only 
if  the  man  does  the  damage  directly  with  his  own  body.     And  therefore 
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against  him  that  does  damage  in  some  other  way  utiles  acHones  are  usually 
given.  If,  for  instance,  a  man  shuts  up  another  man's  slave  or  cattle  so  as 
to  starve  them  to  death,  or  drives  a  beast  so  furiously  as  to  founder  it,  or 
terrifies  cattle  into  rushing  over  a  cliff,  or  persuades  another's  slave  to  climb 
a  tree  or  go  down  a  well,  and  he  in  climbing  or  going  down  is  either  killed 
or  injured  in  some  part  of  his  body,  then  a  utilis  actio  against  him  is  given 
Hut  if  a  man  thrusts  another's  slave  from  a  bridge  or  from  the  bank  into  a 
river,  and  the  slave  is  drowned,  then,  from  the  very  fact  that  he  threw  him 
in,  it  is  easily  seen  that  it  was  with  his  body  he  did  the  damage,  and  there- 
fore he  is  liable  under  the  lex  Aquilia,  But  if  it  is  not  with  the  body  that 
the  damage  is  done,  and  no  one's  body  is  injured  {nee  corpore  nee  corpori), 
but  in  some  other  way  damage  has  befallen  some  one,  then  as  the  tzciio 
Aquilia  is  not  enough,  whether  direct  or  utilis^  it  is  held  that  the  guilty 
person  is  liable  to  an  actio  in  factum.  For  instance,  if  a  man,  moved  by 
pity,  frees  another's  slave  from  his  fetters  in  order  that  he  may  run  away. 
(J-  4,  3,  i6  ;  G.  3,  219.) 

UtilU  Actio,  An  actio  was  said  to  be  utUis  when  it  was  granted  in  cases  to  which 
it  was  not  strictly  applicable  through  the  intervention  of  the  Pnetor.  The  object 
was  accomplished  by  a  modification  of  i^eformuLa  by  words  wide  enough  to  apply 
to  the  case  it  was  intended  to  cover.  The  precise  form  in  which  this  was  done  is  not 
known  ;  no  example  of  ^formula  of  the  kind  Ib  to  be  found  in  the  sources.  But  it  is 
likely  that  the  alteration  was  slight  and  consistent  with  the  original  terms  of  tho 
action.  In  the  case  of  the  Ux  Aquilia,  the  Praetor  extended  the  scope  of  the  statute 
by  giving  a  remedy  (iUUia  actio)  in  case  of  indirect  damage.  The  construction  put 
apon  the  statute  limited  its  application  to  direct  damage.  A  curious  parallel  is  to  be 
found  in  English  law,  by  the  introduction  of  the  action  of  trespass  on  the  case,  by  the 
side  of  the  original  action  for  trespass.  The  word  **  utilis  "  is  worthy  of  notice  ;  very 
frequently  the  Prsetorian  innovations  were  said  to  be  "utUitatit  causa,'*  No  more 
striking  example  could  be  quoted  of  the  wide  and  flexible  authority  exercised  by  the 
Pnetor. 

Actio  in  factum.  It  would  appear  that  cases  arose  within  the  mischief  intended  to 
be  redressed  by  the  Ux  Aquilia,  but  not  covered  by  the  statute,  nor  by  the  wider 
phraseology  of  the  actio  utilis.  For  these  cases  the  Praetor  introduced,  says  Pom- 
«ponius  (D.  19,  5,  11),  actiones  4n  factum  accomocUUeu  Ugi  Aguiliae,  elsewhere  said 
to  be  ck2  exemplum  legis  AquUiae,  (D.  9,  2,  53.)  Probably  the  name  actia  in  factum 
was  due  to  the  circumstance  that  the  Prsetor  did  not  attempt  to  meet  the  case  by  a 
variation  of  the  terms  of  the  statute,  but  stated  in  the  formula  that  if  the  fact  was 
BO*and-so,  then  ^e  judex  should  have  power  to  condemn  the  defendant  to  pay  compen* 
sation.  Thus  aU  reference  to  the  authority  of  the  statute  was  left  out.  Whether  this 
was  the  case  or  not,  cannot  confidently  be  determined  in  the  absence  of  examples  of 
formulae  in  the  actio  utilis  and  the  actio  in  factum  respectively.  Moreover,  once  the 
Prsetor  definitively  altered  the  law,  especially  under  the  later  Roman  procedure,  not 
much  practical  importance  attached  to  mere  difierence  of  form  of  expression  in  the 
several  actions.  This  may  enable  us  to  understand  the  conflict  between  the  statement 
of  the  text  as  to  the  distinction  between  a^Aio  utilis  and  actio  in  factum^  in  the  case  of 
the  lex  Aquilia,  and  the  examples  cited  from  the  Digest  if\fra.  The  jimsts  keep  up 
the  distinction  clearly  between  direct  damage  provided  for  by  the  statute,  and  damage 
that  was  not  direct,  but  whether  in  the  latter  case  it  was  actio  utUis  or  actio  in  factum 
they  did  not  take  the  trouble  always  to  distinguish.  But  the  statement  in  the  text 
doubtless  represents  the  correct  theoretical  distinction. 

A  pours  B's  com  into  the  river  and  destroys  it.    This  case  is  covered  by  the  terms 
of  the  statute.     (D.'9,  2,  27,  19.) 
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A  strikes  B*8  money  out  of  his  liand,  and  it  falls  into  a  river  and  is  lost.  In  this 
case  there  lies  an  actio  in  factum.     (D.  9,  2,  27,  21 ;  D.  19,  5,  14,  2.) 

A  gives  B's  oats  to  his  own  horse,  or  drinks  B's  wine.  As  no  damage  was  done  to 
the  oats  or  wine,  the  injury  is  indirect.     UtUii  actio,     (D.  9,  2,  30,  2.) 

A  midwife  gives  her  patient  poison  by  pouring  it  down  her  throat.  This  is  a  direct 
injoiy  under  the  statute.  (D.  9,  2,  9.)  But  if  she  merely  gave  it  to  the  patient, 
who  drank  it  herself,  it  is  indirect,  and  there  lies  an  <ictio  in  factum.     (D.  9,  2,  7,  6.) 

A  lights  a  fire,  which  it  is  B*s  duty  to  watch.  B  falls  asleep,  and  in  consequence 
the  house  is  burnt.  It  may  be  said  B  did  nothing,  and  A  did  no  wrong.  The  injuiy 
being  indirect,  there  lies  against  B  the  utUi*  actio,     (D.  9,  2,  27,  9.) 

A  smoked  B's  bees,  and  drove  them  away  or  killed  them.  Ulpian  says,  as  A  did 
not  kill  them,  but  merely  created  the  means  of  their  death,  the  remedy  is  not  by  the 
direct  action,  but  by  an  actio  in  factum,  (D.  9,  2,  49,  pr.)  This  decision  disagrees 
sIbo  with  the  distinction  made  by  Justinian  in  the  text,  for  when  they  are  killed,  the 
harm  is  done  to  the  bodies  of  the  bees. 

A  held  a  slave  while  B  killed  him.  B  committed  a  direct  injury,  A  only  contributed 
to  it  indirectly.    Against  A  lies  an  actio  in  factum.     (D.  9,  2,  11,  1.) 

A  scares  a  horse  on  which  the  slave  of  B  is  riding,  and  the  slave  is  thrown  off  into 
a  river  and  drowned.    Against  A  lies  an  acti^  in  factum.     (D.  9,  2,  9,  3.) 

A  cuts  a  rope  by  which  a  boat  is  moored ;  the  boat  drifts  and  is  lost.  Against  A 
lies  an  actio  in  factum,     (D.  9,  2,  29,  6.) 

A  drives  his  cattle  into  B*s  field  without  B's  authority,  and  allo?^  them  to  eat  the 
grsBs.    Against  A  lies  an  eictio  infactutn.     (G.  3,  35,  6.) 

A  sets  on  a  dog  that  bites  B.  If  A  held  the  dog  and  set  him  on,  the  injury  is 
direct ;  but  if  he  did  not  hold  the  dog,  the  action  is  in  factum,    (D.  9,  2, 11,  5.) 

2.  The  damage  must  be  capable  of  being  measured  in  money 
in  order  to  support  an  action  on  the  lex  Aguilia.  But  when 
the  damage  cannot  be  so  estimated,  recourse  may  sometimes  be 
had  to  the  remedy  for  injuria.  Thus,  if  a  blow  or  injury  to  a 
slave  does  not  depreciate  his  value  in  the  market,  it  is  not 
damnum;  it  may,  however,  be  injuria.  If  the  slave  requires 
medical  attendance,  then  he  is  considered  as  receiving  damnum. 
(D.  9,  2,  27,  17.)  It  may,  indeed,  happen  that  some  injuries 
(as  castration)  enhance  the  pecuniary  value  of  a  slave  ;  and 
in  that  case  the  remedy  of  the  master  is  to  sue  for  the  wrong 
to  the  person  (injuria),     (D.  9,  2,  27,  28.) 

3.  The  right  that  an  owner  has  against  men  generally  is  not 
that  the  usefulness  of  his  moveables  shall  not  be  impaired  by 
any  act  of  theirs  ;  that  would  be  putting  it  too  wide,  for  men 
are  not  responsible  for  accident ;  but  his  right  is  that  they  shall 
not,  by  their  malice  or  negligence,  impair  the  usefulness  of  his 
property.  This  delict  is  accordingly  wider  than  injuria.  There 
can  be  no  injuria  without  intention ;  damnum  injuria  may 
result  from  carelessness  only.  Hence  a  noticeable  difference. 
A  mistake  as  to  the  character  of  the  person  insulted  or  assaulted 
sometimes  removed  the  attack  from  the  category  of  injuria. 
But  if  a  man  kills  a  slave  under  the  belief  that  he  is  a  freeman. 
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be  does  not  escape  paying  damages  to  the  owner  of  the  slave 
for  his  loss.    (D.  9,  2,  45,  2.) 

He  kills  wrongfully  {injuna)  to  whose  malice  {dolus)  or  negligence  death 
is  due  ;  nor  is  there  any  other  statute  to  punish  damage  done  otherwise  than 
wrongfully.  And  therefore  he  goes  unpunished  that  without  negligence  or 
wilful  wrong  does  damage  by  some  accident    (G.  3,  211.) 

And  he  that  kills  by  accident  is  not  liable  under  this  statute,  if  only  no 
negligence  is  shown  on  his  part.  For  otherwise,  under  this  statute,  a  man 
is  liable  for  negligence  quite  as  much  as  for  malice.    (J.  4,  3,  3.) 

Therefore,  if  a  man  is  playing  with  javelins,  or  practising,  and  pierces 
your  slave  as  he  i^  passing,  a  distinction  is  made.  For,  if  the  man  is  a 
soldier,  and  in  the  Campus  Martius,  or  any  other  place  where  men  usually 
train,  the  act  does  not  imply  negligence  on  his  part ;  but  if  any  one  else 
does  such  a  deed,  then  he  is  chargeable  with  negligence.  And  the  same  rule 
of  law  applies  to  the  soldier  too  if  he  does  the  deed  in  any  other  place  than 
that  set  apart  for  soldiers  to  practise  in.     (J.  4,  3,  4.) 

And  again,  if  a  pruner,  by  breaking  down  a  branch  from  a  tree,  kills  your 
slave  as  he  passes,  then  if  this  is  done  near  a  public  road  or  one  used  by  the 
neighbours,  and  he  did  not  first  shout  out  so  that  an  accident  might  be 
avoided,  he  is  chargeable  with  negligence.  But  if  he  did  first  shout  out  and 
the  slave  did  not  care  to  take  heed,  the  pruner  is  free  from  blame.  And 
so  too  if  he  happened  to  be  cutting  at  a  place  quite  off  the  road  or  in  the 
middle  of  a  field,  although  he  did  not  first  shout  out ;  because  there  no  out- 
sider had  any  right  to  go  to  and  fro.     (J.  4,  3,  5.) 

And  further,  if  a  doctor,  after  operating  on  your  slave,  fails  to  see  to  the 
healing  of  the  wound,  and  therefore  the  slave  dies,  he  is  chargeable  with 
n^ligence.    (J.  4,  3, 6.) 

Want  of  skill,  too,  is  reckoned  as  negligence;  if,  for  instance,  the 
doctor  kills  your  slave  by  bad  surgery  or  by  giving  him  wrong  drugs. 

(J.  4i  3»  7.) 

And  if  mules  that  the  driver  from  want  of  skill  cannot  hold  in  run  over 
your  slave,  the  driver  is  chargeable  with  negligence.  And  even  if  it  was  from 
want  of  strength  that  he  could  not  hold  them  in,  though  another  stronger  man 
could  have,  he  is  liable  for  negligence  all  the  same.  And  the  same  decisions 
apply  to  the  rider  that  cannot  keep  in  his  horse,  whether  fi-om  want  01 
strength  or  from  want  of  skill.     (J.  4,  3,  8.) 

A  sets  his  stubble  or  thorns  on  fire,  and  the  flames  are  carried  so  far  as  to  bum  B's 
00m  or  vines.  Is  A  responsible  ?  It  depends  on  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  If 
it  was  a  windy  day,  and  A  did  not  take  precaution  against  the  fiie  spreading,  or  if  he 
has  not  watched  it,  he  is  liable.  But  if  he  took  all  reasonable  care,  and  a  sudden  gust 
of  wind  carried  the  flames,  he  is  not     (D.  9,  2,  30,  3.) 

Hiey  that  place  traps  to  catch  animals  in  roads  or  pathways  are  responsible  for 
all  damage ;  but  not  if  the  traps  are  in  places  usually  chosen  for  the  purpose. 
(D.  9,  2,  28.)  If,  however,  a  person  that  has  no  right  to  place  traps  does  so,  and 
cattle  gradng  on  the  adjoining  lanil  have  been  caught  in  them,  the  person  that  set 
the  traps  is  responsible.     (D.  9,  2,  29.) 

CoNTRiBUTORT  NEGLIGENCE.  —  Even  a  person  negligently 
causing  an  injury  is  relieved  from  blame  if  the  damage  is 
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accomplished  only  by  the  concurrent  negligence  of  the  suflFerer. 
Hence  there  was  no  remedy  when  the  sufiEerer  had  the  power  to 
escape  from  the  danger,  and  did  not  exert  himself  to  do  so. 
He  conld  only  claim  compensation  when  he  either  did  not 
foresee  the  injury,  or  could  not  have  helped  himself  if  he  had 
foreseen  it.     (D.  9,  2,  28,  1.) 

4.  In  certain  cases,  when  a  man  was  so  situated  that  he 
could  not  help  inflicting  some  injury  upon  another's  property 
in  order  to  avoid  a  greater  to  his  own,  he  was  allowed  with 
impunity  to  do  that  injury. 

A  house  might  be  pulled  down  to  prevent  the  spread  of  flames  from  a  fire ;  and  even 
if  the  precaution  proved  to  be  unnecessary,  the  owner  of  the  house  had  no  redress, 
unless  it  had  been  pulled  down  in  an  irrational  panio^  and  not  from  a  reasonable  view 
of  the  danger.    (D.  9,  2,  49,  1.) 

A  ship  is  driven  in  a  storm  among  the  ropes  anchoring  another  vessel,  and  it 
cannot  be  extricated  except  by  cutting  the  ropes.  The  owner  of  the  vessel  in  danger 
has  a  rig^t  to  cut  the  ropes,  and  does  not  subject  himself  to  any  action  for  damages. 
The  same  rule  applied  when  a  vessel  without  any  fault  had  got  entangled  among  fisher- 
men's nets.     It  could  cut  its  way  out.     (D.  9,  2,  29,  8.) 

jS.  What  persons  (besides  owners)  may  sue  for  wrongfiil 
harmt 

As  in  the  case  of  furtum^  the  delict  of  damnum  injuria  might 
be  committed  against  any  one  haviug  a  right  in  rem  to  a  thing, 
although  not  owner  (dominus).  Under  the  Aquilianlaw,  indeed, 
this  was  not  so  ;  the  only  person  that  had  a  remedy  under  that 
enactment  was  the  owner.  (D.  9,  2,  11,  6.)  But  just  as  the 
PrsBtor  gave  a  remedy  for  .indirect  as  well  as  direct  damage,  so 
he  provided  a  remedy  to  persons  having  an  interest  in  the  use- 
fulness of  the  property,  although  their  interest  fell  short  of  full 
ownership. 

1.  The  bona  fide  possessor  had,  Ulpian  tells  us,  an  actio  in 
factum,  against  all  that  did  haim  to  his  moveable  property,  even 
if  it  was  the  owner  himself.     (D.  9,  2, 17.) 

2.  The  fructuariue  and  usuarius  also  had  a  remedy  {utile 
judicium)  after  the  analogy  of  the  Aquilian  law  {ad  exemplum 

legis  Aquilice)y  even  against  the  owner.  (D.  9,  2,  11,  10 ; 
D.  9,  2,  12.)  Hence  if  the  owner  has  killed  a  slave  that  he 
had  given  in  usufruct  to  another,  he  must  give  compensation. 

3.  To  one  having  a  servitude. 

A  has  an  aqueduct  over  B's  land,  and  it  is  pulled  down  by  C.  According  to  a  rule 
hereafter  to  be  more  fully  explained,  the  aqueduct,  being  attached  to  B's  land, 
belonged  in  law  to  B.  A,  however,  can  bring  an  action  {actio  lOUU)  against  0  for 
the  damage     (D.  9,  2,  27,  82.) 
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4.  Secured  creditor.  The  right  of  a  creditor  to  the  thing 
pledged  may  be  as  efifectually  impaired  by  injuring  the  thing 
as  by  stealing  it.  He  has,  therefore,  the  same  action  as  a  bona 
fide  possessor,  even  against  the  owner.  (D.  9,  2,  17.)  He 
may  sue  for  the  amount  of  his  interest  in  the  debt,  and  the 
owner  may  sue  for  the  balance,  if  any.     (D.  9,  2,  30,  1.) 

5.  Borrower.  The  borrower  of  clothes  destroyed  while  in 
his  custody  by  another  has  no  remedy.  The  action  must  be 
brought  by  the  owner  (dominus),     (D.  9,  2,  11,  9.) 

B.  Duties  of  the  owner  of  animals  (res  se  moventea). 
L  Pauperies, 

On  account  of  irrational  animals  that  from  wantonness  or  heat  or  their 
savage  nature  have  done  damage  (pauperies\  a  noxcUis  actio  is  set  forth 
in  the  statute  of  the  XII  Tables.  (But  if  those  animals  are  given  up  in 
satisfaction  of  the  wrong,  then  the  defendant  is  free,  for  so  the  statute 
expressly  provides.)  Suppose,  for  instance,  that  a  kicking  horse  or  an  ox 
in  the  habit  of  goring  has  kicked  or  gored  a  man,  then  this  action  lies.  But 
it  applies  to  those  animals  only  that  are  stirred  up  contrary  to  the  nature 
of  their  kind  ;  for  if  they  are  wild  beasts  by  blood,  the  action  is  void.  If, 
therefore,  a  bear  escapes  from  his  owner  and  then  does  harm,  his  former 
owner  cannot  be  sued  ;  for  he  ceased  to  be  owner  when  the  wild  beast  escaped. 
Pauperies  is  damage  done  without  injuria  on  the  doer's  part.  For  indeed 
no  animal  can  be  said  to  do  an  injuria,  seeing  it  lacks  sense.  So  much  for 
the  noxalis  actio,    (J.  4,  9,  pr.) 

The  XII  Tables  gave  an  action  if  a  quadruped  had  done 
harm.  (5t  quadrupes  pauperiem  fecisse  dicetur.)  (D.  9,  1,  1,  pr.) 
If  any  other  animal  than  a  quadruped  did  the  injury,  an  actiou 
was  also  provided  by  the  Prsstor  *(utilis  actio).  (D.  9,  1,  4.) 
This  rule  applies  only  to  tame  animals,  not  to  wild,  for  the 
reason  stated  in  the  text.  The  analogy  with  noaa  is  kept  up. 
Noxia  is  when  a  slave  does  that  which  in  a  freeman  would  be 
wrong ;  pauperies  is  the  damage  done  by  an  animal  contrary  to 
its  usual  nature,  and  therefore  bearing  a  kind  of  resemblance 
to  wrongs.  If  a  tiger  destroys  a  human  being,  it  but  acts 
according  to  its  nature  ;  but  when  an  ox  gores,  the  act  may  be 
regarded  as  a  breach  of  the  good  behaviour  that  is  its  second 
nature.  In  another  point,  the  same  analogy  was  preserved. 
The  responsibility  for  the  mischief  followed  the  animal,  and 
fell  upon  the  person  to  whonl  for  the  time  it  belonged  {noxa 
caput  sequitur).     (D.  9,  1,  1,  12.) 

No  action  lay  if  the  animal  were  irritated  or  roused  by 
another.  (Paul,  Sent.  1,  15,  3.)  Thus  when  a  horse  was  struck 
by  a  dolo  or  a  spur,  and  reared  and  kicked  a  person,  it  did  not 
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commit  pauperies.  The  injury  was  not  the  result  of  an  outbreak 
of  unusual  badness,  but  was  due  to  the  mismanagement  of  the 
horseman;  and  therefore  the  owner  of  the  horse  is  not  re- 
sponsible, but  only  the  person  that  irritated  the  horse.  So 
if  the  fault  is  wilJi  the  driver,  or  the  mischief  results  from 
the  beast  being  overloaded,  or  from  the  nature  of  the  place 
where  it  happens,  no  responsibility  attaches  to  the  owner,  but 
compensation  may  be  demanded  from  the  person  in  the  wrong. 
(D.  9, 1,1,  4.) 

11.  Edict  of  the  ^dile  in  regard  to  animals  that  do  not  fall 
under  the  head  oipavperies. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  too,  that  an  edict  by  the  iEdiles  forbids  us  to 
keep  a  dog,  a  boar,  a  wild  boar,  a  bear,  or  a  lion,  where  there  is  a  path  in 
common  use.  And  if  despite  this  we  do  so,  and  a  freeman  suffers  hurt,  the 
owner  will  be  condemned  to  pay  such  a  sum  as  the  judge  shall  think  fair 
and  right ;  while  for  all  other  damage  the  owner  must  pay  double  the  loss. 
And  beside  these  actions  allowed  by  the  ^Ediles,  the  actio  de  pauperU 
too  will  stand.  For  when  several  actions,  especially  if  penal,  bearing  on 
the  same  matter,   meet,  recourse  to  one  never  does    away  with  another. 

(J.4.9iiO 

Justinian  omits  the  penalty  of  20  iolidi  for  killing  a  freeman. 

When  a  dog  is  chained  in  a  house,  and  some  one  stumbling 
on  it  accidentally  is  bitten,  the  owner  is  not  liable  (D. 
9, 1,  2,  1) ;  but  if  the  owner  takes  it  into  a  place  where  he 
ought  not,  or  by  not  keeping  it  sufficiently  in  hand  allows  it  to 
BUp,  he  is  responsible  for  his  negligence  and  must  pay  all 
the  damage ;  nor  does  he  escape  by  the  surrender  of  the  dog. 
p.  9, 1,  1,  5.) 

Second,  Rights  to  Immoveables. 

A.  Rights  of  owner  against  all  men  generally. 

(A.)  Deprivation  of  simple  possession. 

I.  By  Fraud.    Removing  landmarks  {de  termino  moto). 

An  immoveable,  from  its  nature,  cannot  be  stolen.  Theft, 
therefore,  has  no  application  to  land.  There  is,  however^  an 
analogous  offence — ^removing  the  landmarks,  and  stealing  land 
by  inches.  We  are  told  by  Dionysius  Halicamassus  (Antiq. 
Rom.  2,  75)  that  Numa  made  a  law  on  the  subject  Although 
Numa  may  be  regarded  as  a  myth,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
as  soon  as  private  property  in  land  was  recognised,  the  offence 
of  removing  landmarks  had  to  be  provided  for.  Numa,  we  are 
told,  ordered  every  man  to  mark  the  boundary  of  his  land, 
and  to  set  up  stones,  which  were  made  sacred  to  Jupiter  Ter^ 
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minalia,  and  that,  once  a-year,  on  a  day  appointed,  the  people 
should  assemble  and  offer  up  sacrifices  of  grain  and  fruits  at  the 
boundaries.  This  is  the  mythical  origin  of  the  feast  of  the 
Terminalia,  If  anyone  dared  to  remove  or  shift  a  landmark,  he 
was  devoted  to  the  god  that  watched  boundaries,  and  could 
be  killed  by  anyone  with  impunity.  The  same  sanction  was 
extended  to  the  Ager  Somanus,  and  the  same  punishment  de- 
nounced against  those  that  took  from  it  to  increase  their  ager 
privatus. 

The  Agrarian  law  passed  by  Caius  Caesar  established  a  fine 
of  50  aurei  for  every  landmark  thrown  down  or  shifted,  find 
allowed  anyone  to  bring  the  action.  (D.  47, 21, 3,pr.)  Nerva 
allowed  a  master  to  pay  the  fine,  if  his  slave  had  removed  a 
landmark  without  his  knowledge ;  and  if  the  master  refused, 
the  slave  was  condemned  to  death.  (D.  47,  21, 3,  1.)  Hadrian 
made  the  offence  a  crime.     (D.  47,  21,  2.) 

II.  By  Force.     {De  vi  et  vi  armata.) 

As  there  could  be  no  theft  of  an  immoveable,  so  there  could 
be  no  robbery  of  it.  Still  an  owner  might  be  ejected  from  his 
lands  by  force,  and  this  constituted  an  infraction  of  his  rights, 
for  which  a  remedy  was  provided,  not  by  the  usual  method  of 
actions,  but  by  interdict.     (D.  43,  16,  3,  15.) 

1.  The  ejectment  of  any  person  from  an  immoveable  by 
force,  with  or  without  weapons,  was  a  wrong  remediable  by 
interdict.  The  essential  characteristic  of  it  was,  however,  that 
it  was  available  for  a  mere  possessor,  whether  he  was  owner 
(dominus)  or  not.  But  it  may  be  regarded  as  part  of  the  legal 
protection  of  owners,  for  of  course  an  owner  out  of  possession 
could  not  be  dispossessed  by  violence  or  in  any  other  way. 

2.  A  distinction  was  drawn  between  force  with  weapons 
(vis  armata)  and  force  without  weapons  (vis  eottidiana).  The 
most  important  distinction  between  the  two  forms  of  force  was 
this :  any  possessor,  however  unjust  his  possession,  was  entitled 
to  protection  against  armed  violence ;  but  a  person  that  had 
acquired  possession  by  fraud  or  force,  or  was  a  mere  tenant-at- 
will  of  the  ejector,  had  no  redress  if  he  were  dispossessed  by 
force  without  weapons.     (D,  43,  16,  14.) 

An  interdict  for  recovering  possession  is  usually  given  when  a  man  has 
been  ejected  by  force  from  the  possession  of  a  farm  or  a  house.  He  has 
then  given  him  the  interdict  Unde  vi  [which  commences,  Unde  tu  ilium  vi 
defecistt],    (J.  4«  15,  6  ;  G.  4, 154.) 

By  it  the  ejector  is  compelled  to  restore  possession,  if  only  the  ejected  did 
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not  get  possession  from  his  opponent  by  force,  by  stealth,  or  by  leave  (nee 
vi  nee  clam  neepreearid).  But  if  he  did,  he  can  be  ejected  with  impunity. 
(G.  4,  154.) 

Sometimes,  however,  the  Praetor  will  compel  me,  when  I  have  ejected  a 
man  that  got  possession  from  me  by  force,  by  stealth,  or  by  leave,  to  restore 
possession, — ^as,  for  instance,  when  I  have  ejected  him  with  arms.  For  on 
account  of  the  aggravation  of  the  offence  I  must  suffer  punishment  so  far  as 
to  reinstate  him  in  possession. .  (G.  4,  155.) 

Thus  a  person  forcibly  dispossessed  coald  resort  to  simple 
force,  without  weapons,  to  recover  possession.  This  did  not, 
however,  interfere  with  the  right  of  self-defence.  An  armed 
attack  could  be  repelled  by  arms ;  and  even  if,  in  the  vicis- 
situdes of  the  conflict,  the  possessors  should  be  turned  off  their 
own  land,  they  still  had  a  right  to  use  arms,  if  possible,  to  get 
back.  The  whole  fight  must,  however,  be  a  single  transaction ; 
if,  being  turned  out,  the  owner  retired,  and  after  recruiting  his 
forces  renewed  the  conflict,  he  would  not  be  justified  {non  ex 
intervatto  sed  ex  continent!).     (D.  43,  16,  3,  9.) 

But  in  the  time  of  Justinian  this  distinction  was  no  longer 
regarded. 

By  the  interdict  Unde  vi  the  ejector  is  compelled  to  restore  possession, 
even  although  the  ejected  got  possession  from  him  by  force,  by  stealth,  or  by 
leave.  But  under  our  sacred  constitutions,  as  we  have  said  above  (p.  242), 
if  any  man  seizes  on  a  thing  by  force,  then  if  it  is  part  of  his  goods  he  is 
deprived  of  its  ownership  ;  if  it  belongs  to  another,  he  is  compelled  first  to 
restore  and  then  to  pay  its  value  to  the  victim  of  his  force.  And  further,  he 
that  ejects  anyone  from  possession  by  force  is  liable  under  the  lexyulia  devi 
for  employing  force,  either  private  or  public.  Force  is  private  if  no  arms  are 
used ;  but  if  arms  are  used  to  drive  a  man  out  of  possession,  then  the 
force  is  public.  And  by  the  name  arms  is  to  be  understood  not  only  shields 
and  swords  and  helmets,  but  also  clubs  and  stones.    (J.  4, 15, 6  ;  G.  4, 1 55.} 

If  there  are  several  ejectors,  and  only  one  has  a  rod  or  sword.  It  gives  the  char- 
acter of  armed  violence  to  the  attack.  (D.  48, 16,  8,  8.)  Even  if  they  came  nnazmed, 
bat  took  them  np  in  the  fight  (D.  43,  16,  8,  4),  or  brought  arms  and  refrained  from 
using  them,  it  was  armed  force.  (D.  48,  16,  8,  5.)  It  was  essential,  however,  that 
possession  shonld  be  gained  by  the  exercise  of  force,  and  not  by  mere  threats.  (D. 
48, 16,  3,  7.) 

(b.)  Rights  to  the  enjoyment  and  use  of  an  immoveable. 

L  Secretly  cutting  down  trees  {arborum  furtim  caesarum) 
(D.  47,  7)  was  a  special  offence  created  by  the  XII  Tables,  but 
scarcely  distinguishable  from  theft.  When  anything  attached 
to  an  immoveable  was  removed,  it  was  at  once  regarded  as  a 
moveable,  and  the  person  that  took  it  as  a  thief.  If  the  person 
that  cut  or  destroyed  a  tree  had  no  intention  to  steal,  but 
had  a  simple  desire   for  mischief,   then  he  was    responsible 
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for  damnum  injuria.  Now,  as  in  cutting  ^  tree  a  person  could 
be  actuated  only  by  one  of  those  two  motives,  either  stealing 
or  mischief,  there  would  seem  to  be  no  necessity  for  creating 
the  special  offence  arborum  furtim  caesarum.  The  penalty  fixed 
by  the  XII  Tables  was  changed  by  the  Praetor  into  a  penalty  of 
double  the  value  of  the  trees.     (D.  47,  7,  7,  7.) 

IL  Secretly  or  forcibly  interfering  with  an  owner  in  the  use 
of  his  land.     (Interdict  quod  vi  aut  clam.y 

1°.  What  acts  constituted  a  wrong  remediable  by  this  inter- 
dict ?  The  interdict  quod  vi  aut  clam  applied  only  to  immove- 
ables (quaecunqice  in  solo  vi  aut  clam  Jiunty  D.  43,  24,  1,  4),  and 
provided  generally  for  most  injurious  acts  done  thereto.  (D. 
43,  24,  20,  4.) 

A  pours  something  down  B's  well,  and  spoils  the  water.     (D.  ^3,  24,  11,  pr.) 

A  has  pnshed  B's  vines  on  to  his  (A's)  own  land,  and  they  have  taken  root^  so  that 
B  has  lost  the  right  to  remove  them.     (D.  43,  24,  22.) 

A  carries  away  the  stakes  supporting  B's  vines.     (D.  43,  24,  11,  3.) 

A  pulls  down  B's  hoase.     (D.  43,  24,  7,  9.) 

A  carries  away  B's  tiles  lying  ready  to  be  placed  on  his  house  ;  this  is  theft.  (D. 
43,  24,  9,  pr.)  If,  however;  the  tiles  are  on  the  house  (D.  48,  24,  7,  10),  whether 
actually  fixed  to  the  roof  or  simply  lying  thereon  (  D.  43,  24,  8),  it  is  not  theft,  but  a 
wrong  remediable  by  the  interdict. 

A  lops  the  branches  of  B's  trees.     (D.  43,  24,  9,  pr.) 

A  removes  from  B's  land  or  house  any  fixture  {aUquid  cudibus  acyumm).  (D.  43, 
24,  9,  2.)  This  does  not  include  keys,  door-bars  not  fixed  to  the  door,  lattices  or 
windows  not  fixtures.     (D.  43,  24,  9,  1.) 

A  goes  upon  B's  farm  and  scatters  the  dung  from  his  dung*heap.  If  A  scattered 
it  over  fields  already  manured,  which  might  be  injured  from  the  excess,  it  was  a 
violation  of  B's  right  to  his  immoveable.     (B.  43,  24,  7,  6.) 

A  ploughs  B's  meadow,  or  digs  a  ditch  in  his  land.  (D.  43,  24,  9,  8  ;  D.  43,  24, 
22,  1.)  But  this  was  not  an  offence  when  done  by  a  tenant  in  due  course  of  cul- 
tivation, even  against  the  wishes  of  the  owner,  unless  harm  was  done  by  it.  (D.  43, 
24,  7,  7.) 

A  lope  pollards  {sUva  caedva)  belonging  to  B.  If  they  are  unripe,  it  is  an  offence 
(D.  43,  24, 18,  pr.) ;  if  mature,  no  harm  is  done  to  the  owner,  and  there  is  no  offence, 
unless  A  intends  to  carry  them  off  for  his  own  use  ;  in  which  case  he  commits  theft. 

2°.  To  constitute  a  wrong,  the  injurious  acts  must  be  done  by 
force  or  secretly  ;  that  is,  as  interpreted  by  the  jurists,  against 
the  will  or  without  the  consent  of  the  owner. 

XJlpian  says  the  definition  of  Quintus  Mucins  Scaevola  satisfied  him.  A  person 
does  anything  by  force  (vi)  when  he  does  what  he  is  forbidden  to  do  by  the  owner. 
(D.  43,  24,  1,  6 ;  D.  50,  17,  73,  2.) 

Three  definitions  are  given  in  the  Digest  of  secret  damage. 

A  person  does  a  thing  secretly  {dam)  when  he  does  that  which  he  knows  to  be 
disputed,  or  likely  to  be  made  the  subject  of  dispute   (Quintus  Mudus  Scaevob, 

*  AU  Praetor :  Q,^wd  vi  aut  dam  actum  ett,  qiM  de  re  agitur^  id  quum  experiendi 
pot€st<u  C8tf  restituaa,     (D.  43,  24,  1.) 
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D.  50,  17,  78,  2)  ;  or  when  he  does  Bomething  without  the  knowledge  of  his  adver- 
mjf  and  has  not  informed  him  of  it,  provided  he  either  expected,  or  might  reasonably 
expect,  a  dispute  with  him  (D.  48,  24,  8,  7,  Cassias)  ;  or  when  he  conceals  an  act 
from  a  person  that  he  knows  would  forbid  it,  and  either  thinks,  or  has  reason  to  think, 
that  it  would  be  forbidden.     (D.  43,  24,  8,  8,  Aristo.) 

As  in  the  case  of  theft,  the  remedy  here  described  may  be 
resorted  to  by  anyone  having  an  interest  in  the  immoveable, 
even  against  the  owner.  (Non  solum  domino  praedii  sed  etiarn 
kis  quorum  interest  opus  non  factum  esse,)  (D.  4B,  24,  11,  14.) 
Hence  by  the  nsufructuary.     (D.  43,  24,  12.) 

m  In  certain  cases  the  interdict  uti  possidetis,  although 
having  essentially  a  different  scope  (see  Possession  Appendix 
to  Dominium),  was  admissible  as  a  remedy  for  injurious  acts 
done  to  land. 

To  prohibit  a  man  from  building  on  his  own  ground  was  in 
a  sense  robbing  him  of  possession.  (D.  43,  17,  3,  2;  D.  41,  2, 
52,  1.)  So  when  a  tenant  (inquilinus)  refuses  to  allow  the 
owner  to  enter  and  repair,  (D.  43,  17,  3,  3.)  When  a  neigh- 
bour places  his- rafters  partly  on  my  wall  and  partly  on  his  own, 
he  may  be  compelled  to  take  them  off  by  the  interdict  uti  possi- 
detis.    (D.  43, 17,  3,  9  ;  D.  43,  17,  3,  6.) 

IV.  Damage.     Damnum  injuria. 

The  action  founded  on  the  Aquilian  law,  which  has  been 
explained  in  it«  application  to  moveables,  was  also  available  for 
similar  damage  done  to  immoveables,  as  setting  a  house  or  vine- 
yard on  fire  (D.  9,  2,  27,  7),  or  pulling  down  a  house.  (D.  9,  2, 
27,  31 ;  C.  3,  35,  2.) 

B.  Rights  of  owners  of  conterminous  immoveables. 

I.  "The  Praetor  says,  when  a  tree  from  your  house  hangs 
over  his  house,  if  it  is  your  own  fault  that  you  do  not  take  it 
away,  I  forbid  the  use  of  force  to  hinder  him  then  from  freely 
taking  it  away  and  keeping  it  himself."     (D.  4*3,  27,  1.)^ 

When  a  tree  growing  upon  A's  land  overhangs  the  field 
or  building  of  B,  if  A  does  not  cut  it  down,  he  must  suffer 
B  to  do  so.  In  the  case  of  a  house,  the  rule  is  subject  to  no 
qualification,  but  in  the  case  of  a  field  it  applies  only  to  pruning 
trees  to  the  height  of  15  feet  from  the  ground.  (D.  43,  27,  1,  7.) 
The  earliest  law  was  in  the  XII  Tables,  and  the  object  was  to 


*  Ait  Prq^  >r ;  Qu<k  arbor  ex  aedilua  tuts  in  aedes  tUius  impendet,  si  per  te  atat 
(ttomtnui  earn  odtmof,  tunc  quominua  iUi  earn  arborem  adimcre  Hbque  habere,  liciat 
tin  fieri  veto,  • 
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prevent  fields  being  injured  by  the  shade  thrown  from  trees, 
(D.  43,  27,  1,  9.) 

II.  A  right  to  gather  fruits  falling  on  another's  land  (de 
glande  legenda). 

"  The  Praetor  says,  when  acorns  from  his  land  fall  on  yours, 
I  forbid  you  to  use  force  to  hinder  him  from  freely  picking 
them  up  and  carrying  them  away  every  third  day."  *  (D.  43, 
28,  1.) 

The  word  acorn  (glans)  used  in  the  interdict  covers  all  fruits. 
(D.  50,  16,  236,  1.)  1 

III.  Protection  from  flooding  by  rain  water  (aquae  pluviae 
arcendae.    D.  39,  3.) 

In  the  absence  of  a  servitude  no  owner  had  a  right  to  the 
rainfall  from  the  lands  of  an  adjoining  proprietor.  Every 
owner  had  a  right  to  the  water  that  fell  on  his  own  land  (D. 
39,  3,  1, 11),  and  to  keep  it  back,  even  although  he  had  been 
accustomed  to  let  it  pass  on  to  his  neighbour.  (D.  39,  3,  21.) 
So  when  a  man  by  digging  on  his  own  land  dried  up  his  neigh- 
bour's well,  his  conduct  was  not  actionable.     (D.  39,  3,  1,  12.) 

But  every  landowner  had  a  right  to  prevent  any  change  in 
his  neighbour's  land  by  which  rain  water  not  hitherto  running 
on  to  his  land  was  made  to  pass  on  to  it.  (D.  39,  3, 1,  2 ;  D. 
39,  3,  1,  22  ;  D.  39,  3,  1,  14.)  There  was  no  remedy  against 
the  overflow  of  water  from  thermal  springs  (D.  39,  3,  3,  1),  nor 
when  buildings  were  injured,  for  the  action  was  given  for  the 
protection  of  fields.     (D.  39,  3,  1,  17.) 

But  an  owner  had  a  right  to  alter  the  state  of  his  land,  so  as 
to  throw  rain  water  on  his  neighbour  when  it  was  required  for 
the  purpose  of  cultivation.  (D.  39,  3,  1,  15.)  Thus,  he  could 
make  any  works  for  the  purpose  of  reaping  the  fruits  of  his 
land  (D.  39, 3,  I,  7),  including  tmder  that  designation  the  whole 
produce  of  land,  such  as  chalk  or  stones,  as  well  as  grapes  or 
corn.     (D.  50,  16,  77.) 

Ditches  made  for  the  purpose  of  drying  the  land  were  also 
within  the  exception  (D.  33, 3, 1, 4);  not,  however,  to  let  the  water 
i*un  on  to  his  neighbour,  but  to  sink  into  the  ground  ;  for,  says 
Ulpian,  no  one  has  a  right  to  improve  his  land  by  making  his 
neighbour's  worse.  If  the  owner  of  the  land  that  suffers  from 
the  incursion  of  rain  water  has  given  his  consent  to  the  opera-- 

*  Ail  Prceior:  *'  Glandem  quae  ex  tUiua  agro  in  Uium  cadatj  quomirwB  ilU  terUo 
quoque  die  legere,  auferre  liceat,  vim  fieri  veto" 
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tion  that  has  caused  the  mischief^  he  has  no  remedy.  (D.  39,  3, 
19.)  Nor  is  there  any  remedy  when  the  construction  of  the 
works  was  authorised  by  the  State  (D.  39,  3,  2, 3),  or  had  existed 
from  beyond  the  memory  of  persons  alive.  (D.  22,  3, 28 ;  D.  39, 
3, 2,  3.) 

INVESTITIVE,    DIVESTITIVE,    AND    TRANSVESTITIVE    FACTS. 

Having  examined  the  rights  and  liabilities  of  an  owner,  we 
have  now  to  inquire  into  the  ways  in  which  these  rights  may 
be  acquired,  transferred,  or  extinguished.  Throughout  this 
part  of  the  exposition  it  is  convenient  to  cuasume  that  the 
investitive  or  divestitive  facts  operate  without  restriction,  and 
afterwards  to  point  out  the  restrictions  to  which  they  are  sub- 
ject.   The  following  is  the  arrangement : — 

iKTBSTinYX  Fact. — OceupcUio. 
DiVEtfTiTiVJB  Faot. — J>erdictio, 
TBAirBYBSTrmrs  Facts. 

A.  Facts  belonging  to  the  ancient  law  {ex  jure  civili), 

I.  ManeipaUo. 
II.  Ceesio  in  jure, 

III.  Utucapio, 

IV.  AdjudiofUio  (see  joint-ownership). 
V.  LegiUum, 

B.  Facts  belonging  to  the  law  as  expanded  and  settled  in  the  time  of  Justinian 
[tx  jwrt  genltiam). 

L  AcGe»9vo, 
IL  Trodilio, 

III.  PrtMcriptio. 

REBTBAINTS  on  iNTESTITiyS  AKD  TRANeVBSTITIVE  FaCTS. 

A.  Persons  that  cannot  be  owners. 

L  Slaves.    The  PecuLium  of  slaves. 
II.  Persons  subject  to  the  paJtria  poteUoi.    Peeulium  eaOrenaet  etc 
IIL  Wives  subject  to  inaniM.    Dos^  Paraphama,  Donatio  propter  nuptiat. 

B.  Things  that  cannot  be  owned. 

I.  Res  eommunei, 
IL  RetpvMieae,    {PuUieae  Viae;  PuUiea  Jtutnifuu) 
IIL  JRe$  univerBiiatia, 

IV.  Bet  divini  juris;  aacrae,  sandae,  religiasae, 

c.  Restraints  on  conveyance  without  valuable  consideration.     (Donatio, 

EXTBNBION  OF  IhTIBTITIVS  AKD  TbANBYBSTITIVB  FaOIS — AOIKOT. 

Investitive  Fact. 

I.  Oceupatio  is  the  taking  possession  of  what  belongs  to 
nobody  {res  nulliiu)  with  the  intention  of  keeping  it  as  one's 
property. 
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The  phrase  "  thing  belonging  to  no  one  "  (res  nullius)  is  used 
in  two  very  different  senses.     Thus  we  are  told  that — 

Things  sacred,  devoted,  and  hallowed  belong  to  no  one.  For  what  is 
Heaven's  by  right  is  included  in  no  one's  goods.    Q.  2,  i,  7.) 

In  a  eense,  what  Justinian  here  states  is  perfectly  true.  Things  consecrated  to  the 
Church  are  not  private  property ;  they  do  not  belong  to  any  specified  individuals.  But 
they  are  the  objects  of  rights  closely  resembling  ownership,  and  should  not  be  dasscHl 
with  things  that  usually  are  objects  of  private  property,  but  which  for  a  time  may 
happen  to  have  no  owner.  The  phrase  "  a  thing  belonging  to  nobody  "  should  be 
restricted  to  things  capable  by  appropriation  of  becoming  the  objects  of  private  pro- 
perty. If  the  terms  employed  in  the  Institutes  were  correct,  the  maxim  of  Boman 
law,  that  what  belongs  to  no  one  [res  nuUiiu)  becomes  the  property  of  the  first  one 
that  takes  possession  of  it|  would  no  longer  be  true.^ 

Oceupatio,  as  a  mode  of  acquisition,  existed  in  the  following 
cases  : — 

1.  Living  Things. — All  creatures  untamed  that  live  in  the 
air,  on  the  earth,  or  in  the  water,  become  the  property  of  the 
person  that  first  takes  or  catches  them.     (D.  41,  1,  1,  1.) 

And  by  natural  reason  we  acquire  not  only  what  becomes  ours  by  delivery, 
but  also  what  we  have  made  ours  by  occupatio.  For  previously  such  things 
belonged  to  no  one  ;  as,  for  instance,  all  that  we  take  by  land,  by  sea,  or  in 
the  air.    (G.  2,  66.) 

Wild  beasts,  therefore,  and  birds  and  fishes— all  animals,  that  is,  that  are 
bom  on  sea  or  land  or  in  the  air — as  soon  as  any  one  takes  them,  become  at 
once  his  property  by  the  Jus  Gentium,  For  what  formerly  belonged  to  no 
one,  is  by  natural  reason  given  up  to  him  that  takes  possession  (pccupanit). 
And  it  makes  no  difference  whether  one  takes  the  wild  beasts  and  birds  on 
his  own  lands  or  on  another's.  Clearly,  however,  he  that  enters  on  another's 
land  to  hunt  or  to  snare  birds  may  be  forbidden  to  enter  by  the  owner,  if 
seen  in  time.    (J.  2,  i,  12.) 

For  other  instances,  see  Acquisition  of  Possession. 

2.  Precious  Stones  in  a  state  of  nature. 

Pebbles,  precious  stones,  and  the  like,  found  on  the  sea- shore,  become  at 
once  by  Xh^jus  naturale  the  property  of  the  finder.     (J.  2,  i,  18.) 

An  island  that  springs  up  in  the  sea  (this  happens  at  times,  though  rarely) 
belongs  to  the  (first)  occupier,  for  it  is  believed  to  be  no  one's.    (J.  2,  i,  22.) 

3.  Treasure-trove  (Thesaurus). 

Treasure-trove  is  treasure  deposited  in  a  place  for  so  long  a 
time  that  no  one  can  tell  who  is  the  owner  of  it.*  When 
treasure  has  been  hid  in  the  earth  for  safety,  it  is  not  treasure* 
trove,  unless  it  is  so  ancient  that  the  owner  of  it  is  unknown. 


^  Quod  enim  nuUiua  est,  id  ratione  naturali  occupcmti  coneedUur.    (D.  41, 1,  8.) 
*  T?i€8aurus  est  vetu»  quaedam  depodtio  pecuniaCf  cujua  turn  exUU  menuyria,  ut  jam 
dcminum  non  habeat     (D.  41,  1,  31,  1.) 
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A  penon  bought  a  house,  and  sent  a  workman  to  repair  it.  The  workman  found 
money  hidden.  If  it  were  money  that  the  preWous  owner  oould  identify  as  his — as 
having  been  lost  or  left  by  mistake — it  must  be  restored  to  himu     (D.  6,  1,  67.) 

Treasures  that  one  finds  in  ground  oif  his  own,  the  late  Emperor  Hadrian, 
following  what  naturally  seems  fair,  gave  up  to  the  finder.  And  his  decree 
was  the  same  with  regard  to  things  found  by  chance  in  a  place  that  is  sacred 
or  devoted.  If,  again,  a  man  finds  treasure  in  another's  ground  when  not 
engaged  in  searching  for  it,  but  by  chance,  he  must  give  up  half  to  the  owner 
of  the  soil.  And,  similarly,  if  a  man  finds  treasure  in  ground  belonging  to 
the  Emperor,  half  goes  to  the  finder,  and  half,  as  Hadrian  decreed,  belongs  to 
the  Emperor.  And  again,  similarly,  if  a  man  finds  treasure  in  ground  that 
belongs  to  a  city,  or  to  the  fiscus^  half  belongs  to  himself,  and  half  to  the 
hcus  or  city.     (J.  2,  i,  39.) 

4.  Things  were  Te»  nulKua  if  their  owners  had  relinquished 
possession  of  them  with  the  intention  of  abandoning  the 
ownership. 

5.  The  property  of  an  enemy  captured  in  war  was  said  to 
belong  to  nobody,  and  therefore  to  become  the  property  of  the 
captors  by  the  right  of  occupation. 

All  that  is  taken  from  the  enemy  becomes  ours  by  natural  reason.  (G.  2, 69.) 
And  again,  all  that  we  take  from  the  enemy  at  once  becomes  ours  by  the 
yus  Gentium.  So  far  does  this  rule  extend  that  even  freemen,  if  taken,  are 
reduced  into  slavery  to  us.  And  yet  they,  if  they  escape  from  our  power 
and  return  to  their  own  people,  regain  their  former  status.    (J.  2,  i,  17.) 

Immoveables  taken  by  the  Romans  from  an  enemy  were  not 
treated  as  res  nullius ;  for  they  were  not  left  as  prize  to  the 
actual  captors,  but  were  reserved  for  the  State.  When  an 
enemy  had  driven  the  Romans  out,  but  was  afterwards  ex- 
pelled, the  lands  were  restored  to  their  former  owners,  and 
were  not  appropriated  by  the  State.     (D.  49, 15,  20,  1.) 

Moveables  belonged  to  the  individiial  captors,  subject  to  the 
rules  of  prize.  If  they  were  the  spoil  of  a  common  movement, 
they  must  be  divided  according  to  the  niles  of  war  •  but  when 
they  were  captured  by  the  enterprise  of  the  individual  soldier, 
he  was  not  obliged  to  share  them  with  his  neighbours.  This 
seems  to  be  the  reconciliation  of  the  apparently  conflicting 
passages.     (D.  49,  14,  81  ;  D.  41,  1,  51,  1.) 

Divestitive  Fact. 
I.  Dereliction. 

And  on  this  principle  it  seems  quite  true  to  say  also,  that  if  a  thing  is 
regarded  by  its  owner  as  abandoned,  then  any  one  that  takes  possession 
'Wthwith  becomes  its  owner.     And  it  is  regarded  as  abandoned  when  its 

R 
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owner  has  thrown  it  away  with  the  intention  that  it  shall  no  longer  be  part 
of  his  property  ;  he  ceases,  therefore,  at  once  to  be  the  owner.    (J.  2,  i,  47.) 

But  the  case  is  quite  different  if  goods  are  thrown  overboard  in  a  storm,  in 
order  to  lighten  the  ship ;  for  they  still  belong  to  their  owners.  For  it  is 
manifest  that  they  are  thrown  overboard  not  with  any  intention  not  to 
keep  them,  but  in  order  that  both  owner  and  ship  may  the  better  escape 
the  dangers  of  the  sea.  And  therefore,  if  when  they  are  cast  ashore  by 
the  waves,  or  are  still  floating  about  at  sea,  anyone  takes  possession 
and  carries  them  off  with  an  intention  to  make  gain  out  of  them,  he  commits 
a  theft. 

And  a  closely  allied  case  is  that  of  things  that  faU  from  a  carriage  in 
motion  without  the  owner's  knowledge.    (J.  2,  i,  48.) 

Could  a  slave  be  a  derelict  ?  Or  did  a  slave  abandoned  by 
his  master  become  free  ?  In  certain  cases  where  a  sick  slave 
was  abandoned  he  acquired  his  freedom.  But  apparently  a 
slave  might  be  treated  as  derelict.     (D.  9,  4,  38,  1.) 

Sempronius  claimed  Thetis  as  his  slave,  on  the  ground  that  Thetis  was  the  child  of 
his  female  slave.  In  defence  it  was  proved  that  in  a  previous  action  brought  by  the 
none  of  Thetis  for  the  maintenance  of  the  child,  the  nurse  had  been  told  by  Sempro- 
nius to  deliver  up  the  child  to  Lucius  Titius,  the  father  of  the  child.  Lucius  Titius, 
having  paid  the  money  demanded  by  the  nune,  maniunitted  Thetis  before  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  province.  Was  this  valid?  Paul  answered,  that  as  Sempronius  seemed 
to  have  treated  Thetis,  the  child  of  the  female  slave,  as  a  derelict,  the  manumission  by 
Lucius  Titius  was  perfectly  valid,  inasmuch  as  he  had  acquired  the  ownership  of 
Thetis  by  oceupatio.     (D.  41,  7,  8.) 

Transvestitive  Facts. 

The  modes  of  conveyance  in  the  Roman  law  fall  into  two 
groups,  which  are  distinguished  from  each  other,  according  to 
the  view  of  Justinian,  by  their  origin ;  some  descending  from  the 
civil  law  (ea  jure  civili)^  others  from  the  Jus  Gentium.  But 
"  delivery  "  (traditio)y  which  forms  the  characteristic  mode  of 
conveyance  of  the  Jus  Gentium,  had  a  place,  although  a  very 
restricted  one,  in  the  oldest  law  of  Rome.  The  older  modes  of 
conveyance  may  be  called  formal,  as  contrasted  with  the  later 
and  non-formal. 

Austin  enumerates  among  the  elements  constituting  owner- 
ship, the  unrestricted  power  of  disposition.  Historically,  this  is 
a  relatively  modern  part  of  ownership.  Ancient  society,  and 
in  this  expression  Rome  is  to  be  included  at  some  time  prior  to 
the  XII  Tables,  admits  slowly  the  power  of  free  alienation. 
The  chief  influences  retarding  the  growth  of  individual  owner- 
ship are  three.  (1)  In  the  case  of  land,  tribal  ownership  pre- 
cedes ownership  by  households,  and  that  in  turn  precedes 
ownership  by  individuals.     It  is  only  when  the  clan  or  tribe 
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ceases  to  be  an  eflfective  power,  and  its  place  is  taken  by  the 
higher  organisation  of  a  State,  that  households  are  permitted  to 
(leal  with  their  share  of  the  tribal  land  as  separate  property. 
(2)  The  joint  or  single  family  continues  to  be  a  corporate 
owner,  long  before  the  head  of  the  family  is  allowed  to  act  as 
owner  instead  of  as  manager  of  the  household  estate.  The 
joiDt  family  exists  where  the  natural  family  is  not  broken  up  on 
the  death  of  the  father,  but  continues  to  enjoy  the  property 
undivided,  under  the  management  generally  of  the  eldest  male. 
Li  India  the  joint  family  is  still  a  living  institution  ;  but  our 
acquaintance  with  Soman  history  begins  at  a  point  where  the 
joint  family,  if  it  ever  existed  among  that  people,  as  it  probably 
did,  was  forgotten.  (3)  When  alienation  is  allowed  to  the  head 
of  the  family,  frequently  **  ancestral  property  "  is  excluded  from 
its  operation. 

Our  acquaintance  with  Roman  law  commences  at  too  late  a 
period  to  enable  us  to  reconstruct  from  Roman  sources  a  history 
of  the  steps  by  which  individual  ownership  was  established. 
At  the  time  of  the  XII  Tables,  the  paterfamilias  is  owner  and 
not  a  mere  manager  or  trustee  of  the  family  property.  The 
power  of  testation  is  expressly  recognised  both  in  respect  of 
fcmilia  and  pecunia.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  at  the  date 
of  the  XII  Tables,  these  words  indicate  two  kinds  of  property. 
Fcmilia  may  be  compared  with  the  '^  ancestral  estate  "  of  Hindu 
law,  and  Pecunia  with  self-acquired  property.  But  we  have  no 
positive  information  to  justify  any  definite  opinion.  At  all 
events,  we  can  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  "  booty  "  was  probably 
the  first  case  in  which  the  right  of  the  warrior  to  free  disposi- 
tion was  recognised.  The  spear  was  for  ages  the  symbol  of 
dominium  ex  jure  Quiritium ;  and  the  name  Quirites  means 
spearsmen.  We  are  reminded  that  it  was  in  the  case  of  prize  of 
war  tiiski  Jilii/amiliaa  were  first  allowed  to  hold  private  property, 
and  there  is  nothing  unlikely  in  the  supposition  that  the  first 
case  where  the  paterfamilias  was  permitted  to  act  as  owner 
instead  of  manager,  was  with  respect  of  things  taken  in  war. 
Gains  says  the  ancients  considered  those  things  to  be  emphati- 
cally their  own  which  they  had  taken  from  an  enemy,  and  accord- 
ingly a  spear  was  set  up  in  the  Centumviral  Court,  as  it  were  to 
keep  in  mind  the  origin  of  private  property.     (G.  4,  16.) 

One  of  the  most  ancient  species  of  Conveyance  is  the 
Partition  of  an  Inheritance  (judicium  familiae  erciscundae,  i.e., 
dividundae).     When  a  family  broke  up  on  the  death  of  a  pater^ 
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familias^  if  the  sons  oould  not  agree  as  to  the  division,  an  appeal 
to  some  tribunal  was  necessary.  The  shares  were  allocated  by 
a  judicial  decree.  The  transition  was  easy  from  the  real  to  the 
fictitious  use  of  a  tribunal  as  a  means  of  guaranteeing  a  per- 
son to  whom  property  was  transferred.  In  the  Roman  law, 
eeasio  in  jure  was  resorted  to  freely  as  a  mode  of  conveying  pro- 
perty, and  if  a  conjecture  may  be  hazarded,  property  that  'was 
otherwise  inalienable.  Mr  Poste  (Gains,  2d  edit,  171)  thinks 
this  form  of  conveyance  older  than  mancipation  which  was  intro- 
duced as  a  less  inconvenient  form,  and  confined  to  certain  things. 
It  is  true  that  cessio  in  jure  could  be  employed  not  merely  for 
the  conveyance  of  ree  mandpij  but  for  ree  incorporales,  such  as 
iutela  legitima,  ueusfructusy  hereditas  (G.  2,  153,  Ulp.  Frag.  19, 
11 ;  11,  6),  urban  praedial  servitudes  (G.  2,  29),  manumis- 
sion of  slaves  (p.  174),  and  emancipation  of  children  under 
potestas  (p.  212).  The  fact  that  ceasio  in  jure  could  be  applied 
to  res  mancipi  as  well  as  in  the  other  cases,  naturally  sug- 
gests that  it  alone  was  at  first  employed  ;  but  the  informa- 
tion we  possess  hardly  justifies  us  in  accepting  such  a  sugges- 
tion as  proved.  Looking  to  the  heterogeneous  character  of  the 
purposes  for  which  cessio  in  jure  was  employed,  the  probability 
is  that  it  was  a  device  used  for  enabling  alienation  to  take 
place  where  the  law  did  not  admit  alienation.  If  mancipatio 
M-as  introduced  in  the  manner  stated,  it  is  rather  difficult  to 
understand  why  it  should  have  been  confined  to  rural  servitudes. 
Moreover,  there  seems  ground  for  believing  that  in  the  case  of 
corporeal  res  nee  mancipi,  the  ancient  mode  of  conveyance  was 
Delivery.     (See  infra). 

A.  Formal  Conveyances  (Ex  jure  civiK). 
I.  Mancipation  {Mancipatio). 

Res  mancipi  are  transferred  to  another  by  mancipatio;  and  for  this  reason, 
indeed,  are  called  res  mancipi.  And  wherever  mancipa(io\io\As  good,  injure 
cessio  also  holds  good.  (G.  2,  22.)  What  the  process  is,  has  been  told  in  an 
earlier  part  of  our  commentaries.    (G.  2,  23.) 

The  form  of  conveyanoe  has  already  been  described  under  "  Jfanctprnm." 

In  that  way  persons,  both  slave  and  free,  are  conveyed  {jnancipantur) ;  and 
animals  (including  oxen,  horses,  mules,  asses),  for  they  are  res  mancipi. 
Landed  property  too,  whether  in  town  or  country,  if  res  mancipi  (as  Italian 
lands,  for  instance,  are),  is  usually  conveyed  in  the  same  way.     (G.  i,  120.) 

But  if  a  res  mancipi  is  transferred  neither  by  mancipatio  nor  by  in  jure 
cessio. .  .  .  And  further,  we  must  observe  that  nexus  is  peculiar  to  Italian 
soil,  and  is  inapplicable  to  provincial.  For  nexus  can  be  applied  to  land 
only  when  it  is  res  mancipi;  and  provincial  soil  is  a  res  nee  mancipi.    But 
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provincial  soil  that  has  the  jus  QuiHiium^  stands  in  the  position  of  Italian 
soil,  and  therefore  can  be  conveyed  by  mancipatio.  (G.  2,  26.  26*,  27,  as 
restored  by  Huschke.) 

And  again,  of  things  moveable,  or  rather  self-moving,  the  following  are 
resmandpi:  slaves,  male  and  female,  and  those  tamed  animals  that  are 
broken  in  as  beasts  of  draught  or  of  burden — oxen  for  instance,  horses, 
mules,  asses.  Rural  praedial  servitudes  are  res  mancipij  but  urban  servi- 
tudes are  nee  mtmcipL  Stipendiary  and  tributary  provincial  lands  are  also 
nee  mancipij     (G.  2,  1 5.) 

Now  the  teachers  of  our  school  think  that  these  are  res  mancipi  from  the 
moment  of  their  birth.  But  Nerva,  Proculus  and  the  other  authorities  of 
the  opposing  school,  think  they  are  res  mancipi  only  if  broken  in  ;  or  if  so 
excessively  wild  that  they  cannot  be  broken  in,  that  they  become  res  mancipi 
on  reaching  the  age  at  which  such  animals  are  usually  broken  in.  (G.  2, 15^.) 

On  the  other  hand,  wild  beasts  are  res  nee  mancipi^  as  bears,  lions  ;  and 
also  those  animals  reckoned  with  wild  beasts,  as  elephants  and  camels ; 
and  this  is  not  affected  by  the  fact  that  these  animals  are  sometimes  broken 
in  as  beasts  of  draught  or  of  burden.  And  further,  some  of  the  smaller 
animals, — e^en  of  tamed  animals,  some  of  which,  as  we  have  said  above,  are 
res  mancipi^ — are  classed  as  res  nee  mancipi,    (G.  2,  16.) 

And,  again,  almost  all  incorporeal  things  are  res  nee  maneipiy  except 
servitudes  over  landed  property  in  the  country.  These  are  res  mancipij 
although  reckoned  with  things  incorporeal.    (G.  2,  17.) 

The  paasageB  from  GaiuB  manifestly  show  that  the  group  called  rea  mancipi  was 
bued  upon  no  logical  considerations,  but  must  be  ascribed  to  the  accidents  of 
history.  It  included  some  moveables,  as  it  were,  capriciously,  and  immoveables 
partly  by  a  geographical  and  partly  by  an  arbitrazy  boundary.  The  ret  mancipi  ars 
characterised  by  Uie  circumstance  that  they  include  things  known  to  the  Komans 
in  the  earliest  times,  and  not  such  as  became  known  only  when  they  carried  their 
comqiiests  out  of  Italy.  Thus  immoveables  out  of  Italy  were  rta  nee  mancipi; 
elephants  and  camels,  although  beasts  of  burden,  are  also  res  nee  mancipi,  because 
they  were  introduced  at  a  late  period.  The  circumstance  that  rights  of  way  and 
rights  to  water-courses  are  ret  mancipi,  but  not  rights  to  lights  and  others  that  arise 
only  in  crowded  cities,  shows  that  the  group  of  res  mancipi  was  formed  when  the 
Romans  were  in  a  purely  agricultural  stage.  The  costlier  jewels  (as  to  pearls,  see 
Fliny,  9,  85,  53)  were  excluded,  because  they  were  unknown  at  the  time  when  the 
distinction  was  made.  May  not  gold  and  silver  have  been  omitted  for  the  same 
reason? 

TJlpian  and  Gains  agree  in  stating  that  delivexy  (traditio)  is  the  appropriate  mode 
of  conveyance  of  res  nee  maneipu  (Ulp.  Frag.  19,  7  ;  G.  2,  19.)  "  If  I  deliver  to  you 
a  garment,  or  gold,  or  silver,  whether  by  way  of  sale  or  gift,  the  thing  becomes  youn 
vithout  any  formality."  (G.  2, 20.)  It  could  hardly  have  been  otherwise.  Even  at  the 
stage  when  the  paterfamilias  is  regarded  not  as  owner,  but  as  a  mere  manager,  of  the 
jomt  f amUy  property,  he  must  have  had  power  to  receive  or  deliver  the  numerous 
utieles  required  in  the  daily  course  of  life.  It  would  have  been  impossible  to  have 
reeonrse  to  eessio  injure  for  these  innumerable  little  transactions.  The  probability  is 
that  the  notorious  and  troublesome  form  of  mancipatio  was  only  required  in  the  trans- 
fer of  articles  forming  the  permanent  stock  or  capital  of  an  agricultural  community, 
as  land,  slaves,  cattle,  beasts  of  burden  or  draught ;  where  the  right  of  the  pater- 
ftttniUas  to  alienate  might  not  be  so  fully  recognised.  At  all  events,  the  requirement 
of  mancipatio  indicates  that  great  publicity  and  solemnity  were  necessary  to  assure  a 
parebaser,  and  to  relieve  i^^Tn  of  all  dread  of  disturbance  from  those  whom  the  pater- 
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famtUas  represented.  Once,  however,  the  power  of  alienation  was  completely 
established,  the  cumbrousness  of  the  manci^pcUio  made  it  unpopular,  and  it  was  not 
required  in  the  case  of  new  articles  of  property  introduced  among  the  Bomans ; 
notwithstanding  that  in  the  case  of  urban  servitudes  and  camels,  the  reason  of  the 
distinction  would  have  classed  these  with  res  mancipi. 

A  distinction  of  some  importance  existed  between  moveable 
res  mancipi  and  immoveable  res  mancipi.  Moveable  res  man-- 
dpi  could  not  be  transferred  unless  in  the  presence  of  the 
parties ;  and  so  far  was  the  origin  of  the  word  (manu  capere) 
regarded,  that  not  more  could  be  conveyed  than  could  be  held 
in  the  hand.  But  immoveable  res  mancipi  need  not  be  in  the 
presence  of  the  parties,  but  might  consist  of  parcels  in  different 
parts  of  the  country.     (Ulp.  Frag.  19,  6.) 

But  in  one  point  the  conveyance  of  landed  property  differs  from  the  con- 
veyance of  everything  else.  For  persons,  both  slave  and  free,  and  animals 
too  that  are  r^s  mancipi,  must  be  present  in  order  to  be  conveyed  ;  and  not 
only  present,  but  actually  grasped  by  the  receiver  of  what  is  giv^n  mancipio^ 
from  which  comes  the  term  for  such  conveyance,  mancipation  the  thing  being 
taken  in  the  hand.     But  landed  property  is  usually  conveyed  in  absence. 

(G.  I,  121.) 

The  mode  of  conveyance  that  superseded  mancipaiio  was  "de- 
livery." As  delivery  could  take  place  only  when  the  parties 
were  on  or  near  the  land  to  be  transferred,  it  was  often  less  con- 
venient than  mancipaiio.  Hence  there  continued  to  be  a  reason 
for  keeping  alive  the  ancient  mancipations  for  land  in  Italy. 

II.  In  jure  CESSIO.     Title  by  a  fictitious  surrender  in  court. 

1.  Injure  cessio  takes  place  thus  :  Before  a  magistrate  of  the  Roman  people, 
as  the  Praetor,  or  before  the  president  of  a  province,  the  man  to  whom  the 
thing  is  being  granted  appears  holding  it,  and  makes  his  claim  thus  :  "  This 
slave,  I  say,  is  mine,  ex  jure  Quiritium^^  Then  after  he  has  made  his  claim, 
the  Praetor  asks  him  that  grants  it  whether  he  will  make  a  counter  claim. 
And  when  he  says  no,  or  remains  silent,  then  the  Praetor  makes  over  the  pro- 
perty to  the  claimant.  This  is  called  a  legis  actio,  and  can  take  place  even 
in  the  provinces  before  their  Presidents.    (G.  2,  24.) 

Often,  however,  indeed  almost  always,  we  use  mancipation  For  when  we 
ourselves  can  do  it  by  ourselves  before  our  friends,  it  is  needless  to  seek 
out  a  harder  way  of  doing  it  before  the  Praetor,  or  the  President  of  a  pro- 
vince.   (G.  2,  25.) 

Three  persons  were  thus  required  ;  the  owner  who  conveys  (ced«n«),  the  purchaser 
{pandica'M\  and  the  Praetor,  who  gives  judgment  (addicHC).  (Ulp.  Frag.  19,  10.)  It 
was  a  mode  of  alienation  applicable  both  to  ret  mancipi  and  res  nee  mancipi,  to  cor- 
poreal and  incorporeal  things.  Thus  a  usufruct,  or  inheritance,  or  legal  tutelage  of  a 
freedwoman,  can  be  conveyed  by  this  mode.     (p.  260.) 

2.  Restriction  special  to  in  jure  cessio. 

And  finally,  it  must  be  observed  that  persons  in  potestate,  in  manu,  or  in 
mancipio,  can  acquire  nothing  by  injure  cessio.    For  since  such  persons  can 
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have  nothing  of  their  own,  it  follows  that  they  can   of  themselves  claim 
nothing  as  their  own  before  a  court  of  law  injure.    (G.  2,  96.) 

BoNiTARiAN  Ownership. 

And  next,  we  must  note  that  among  aliens  there  is  but  one  form  of  ownership 
{dominium).  So  that  in  each  case  a  man  either  is  the  owner,  or  is  in  no  sense 
an  owner.  And  this  was  the  law  formerly  among  the  Roman  people  ;  for  in 
each  and  every  case  a  man  either  was  owner  ex  jure  Quiritiuntt  or  was  in 
no  sense  an  owner.  But  afterwards  ownership  parted  into  two  kinds  ;  so 
that  one  man  may  be  owner  ex  jure  Quiritium^  and  another  have  the 
property  in  bonis.     (G.  2.  40,) 

For  if  I  transfer  to  you  a  res  mancipi  neither  by  tnancipatio  nor  by  injure 
cessioy  but  by  simply  handing  it  over,  then  the  thing  becomes  yours  in  boms^ 
but  will  remain  mine  ex  jure  Quiriiium  until  you  by  continued  possession 
acquire  it  by  usucapio.  For  as  soon  as  the  full  time  for  usucapio  has  run, 
the  thing  is  yours  at  once  by  absolute  right,  that  is,  both  in  boms  and  ex  jure 
Quiritiuniy  just  as  if  it  had  been  transferred  by  tnancipatio  or  injure  cessio. 
(G.  2,  41.) 

The  aim  of  the  law  of  prescription  (usucapio)  was  to  heal 
defective  titles ;  the  conditions  under  which  it  applied  will  be 
stated  presently.  But  a  question  arises,  what  were  the  rights 
of  a  purchaser,  for  example,  that  had  obtained  possession  of  a 
slave  bought  and  paid  for,  but  had  not  taken  a  conveyance  by 
mancipaiio  or  cessio  in  jure  f  After  the  period  of  usucapio  had 
expired,  he  was  owner  (dominus  ex  jure  Quiritium),  and  was 
entitled  to  all  the  remedies  provided  by  law  for  owners ;  but 
suppose,  before  that  time  had  expired,  some  one,  making  an 
adverse  claim,  took  away  the  slave,  what  remedy  had  the  pos- 
sessor t  He  could  not  sue  as  owner,  because  he  was  not  owner ; 
he  could  not  sue  the  adversary  as  a  robber,  because  the  adver- 
saiy  set  up  a  bona  fide  claim  to  the  slave.  It  is  possible  that 
when  interdicts  were  introduced  (see  p.  372,  Possessio),  the 
purchaser  was  protected  against  violent  dispossession ;  but 
this  remedy  had  imperfections  of  its  own,  and  was  subject  to 
this  special  disadvantage,  that  it  was  not  available  against 
every  possessor.  In  justice,  however,  a  buyer,  in  the  case 
supposed,  ought  to  have  as  complete  a  remedy  as  if  he  were 
actually  owner;  and  such  a  remedy  was  finally  supplied  by 
the  Praetor  by  the  aid  of  a  fiction. 

Of  the  same  kind  is  the  actio  called  Publiciana.  For  it  is  given  to  a  man 
that  seeks  to  recover  property  of  which  he  has  lost  possession  ;  property 
delivered  to  him  for  some  lawful  reason,  but  which  he  has  not  yet  acquired 
by  usucapie.  Now  he  cannot  in  the  intentio  claim  it  as  his  ex  jure  Qutritium. 
By  a  fiction,  therefore,  he  is  held  to  have  acquired  it  by  usucapio^  and 
being  thus  made  quasi-owner  ex  jure  Quiritium^  he  puts  forward  an  intentio 
worded  as  follows  :  ^  Let  there  be  a  judex.     If  the  slave  that  Aulus  Agerius 
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bought  and  had  delivered  to  him  had  been  in  his  possession  for  a  year,  i£^ 
in  that  case,  the  said  slave,  about  whom  the  action  is  brought,  would  be  his 
ex  jure  Quiritium,  and  so  on."  ^    (G.  4,  36.) 

For  the  meaning  of  intentio,  see  Book  IV.,  Proceedings  in  Jure. 

Now  those  aciiones  of  which  we  have  spoken,  and  any  like  ones,  are 
grounded  on  statute  and  on  the  jus  ciinle.  But  there  are  other  actions 
introduced  by  the  Praetor  in  virtue  of  his  jurisdiction ;  actiones  both  in  rem 
and  in  personam.  And  of  these  we  must  give  instances  in  order  to  show 
what  they  are.  Often,  for  example,  the  Praetor  allows  an  actio  in  rent^  in 
which  either  the  plaintiff  affirms  that  he  has  acquired  by  ij^zsi-tisucapio 
what  he  has  not  acquired  by  usucapioj  or,  on  the  contrary,  the  possessor 
says  that  his  adversary  has.  not  acquired  by  usucapio  what  he  has  so 
acquired.    (J.  4,  6,  3.) 

For  suppose  that  another's  property  is  handed  over  to  a  man  on  a  lawful 
ground,  in  the  case  of  a  purchase  (for  instance),  a  gift,  a  dowry,  or  legacies, 
and  he  has  not  yet  become  its  owner.  If  now,  by  accident,  he  loses  pos- 
session of  that  property,  he  has  no  direct  actio  in  rem  to  recover  it.  For 
the  actiones  set  forth  by  the  jus  civile  are  open  only  to  those  that  claim  as 
owners.  But  because  it  was  doubtless  hard  that  in  such  a  case  an  action 
should  be  wanting,  the  Praetor  brought  in  an  action  in  which  he  that  has 
lost  possession  affirms  that  he  had  acquired  that  property  by  usucapion  and 
so  claims  it  as  his  own.  And  this  is  called  the  Actio  FudUciana^  because  it 
was  first  put  foxth  in  the  edict  by  the  Praetor  Publicius.    (J.  4,  6,  4.) 

Cioero  mentions  a  Quintus  Publicius  as  Prtetor  about  B.O.  66.  (Pro  Gluentio,  45.) 
Some  writers  think  it  was  introduced  much  earlier  by  another  Publicius. 

Afiei'  the  Actio  Publiciana  was  introduced,  a  buyer,  without 
taking  a  title  by  mancipation,  became,  for  nearly  all  purposes, 
owner.  He  could  not,  until  his  title  was  perfected,  convey  the 
property  by  maneipatio  or  cesaio  in  jure  to  another;  but  he 
could  practically  accomplish  the  same  object  by  simple  de- 
livery. Why  then,,  it  may  be  asked,  did  the  cumbrous  form 
of  mancipation  survive  ?  Why  did  it  continue  to  be  employed 
until,  at  least,  the  time  of  Gains,  and  probably  many  years 
afterwards?  A  reason  has  been  already  mentioned  why,  in 
the  case  of  land,  mancipation  should  have  been  maintained.  A 
conveyance  of  land  by  mancipation  could  be  effected  at  any 
distance  from  the  land,  but  a  conveyance  by  simple  delivery 
required  te  be  on  the  spot.  In  the  case  of  slaves  a  different 
reason  existed.  No  one  but  a  legal  owner  (dominus  ex  jure 
Quiritium)  coiild  employ  a  public  mode  of  manumission  ;  under 
the  Empire,  the  utmost  that  a  person  could  do,  whose  title 
was  not  perfected  by  usucapioy  was  to  make  his  slave  a  Latin 
{LcUinus  Junianus),     (G.  1,  17 ;  G.  1,  33-35.)     In  every  other 

'  Judex  esto.    Si  quern  Jtominem  Anlus  Agerius  emit  {et  is)  ei  iraditu$  est,  anno  posse- 
dissetf  turn  sieum  homifiiem,  de  quo  cigiturf  ex  jure  Quvt^Hum  tfjusesse  cporieret  et  rellqua. 
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respect,  however,  the  imperfect  was  as  good  as  the  perfect 
title.  The  owner  of  a  slave,  sold  and  delivered,  although  he 
remained  technically  owner  (dominus  ex  jure  Quiritium),  was 
not  permitted  to  exercise  any  of  the  rights  of  an  owner.     (6. 

1,  54.)  Thus  if  an  inheritance  were  left  to  the  slave,  it  became 
the  property  of  the  buyer,  not  of  the  owner,  who  retained 
a  mere  naked  title  without  any  beneficial  interest.  (G.  2,  88 ; 
G.  3, 166.) 

In  the  time  of  Gains  the  maneipatio  was  still  employed,  and 
the  technical  difference  between  Quiritarian  and  (as  it  has  been 
termed  by  modem  writers  on  law)  Bonitarian  ownership  was 
still  maintained.  But  between  the  time  of  Gains  and  Justinian 
the  maneipatio  fell  into  desuetude;  and  even  the  very  name, 
80  redolent  of  antiquity,  of  the  old  owner  (dominus  ex  jure 
Quiritium)  had  become  a  puzzle  to  lawyers.  Justinian  tells 
lis  that  the  old  distinction  was  obsolete,  and  he  ordered  the 
phrase  dominus  ex  jure  Quiritium  to  be  expunged  from  the 
legal  vocabulary,  as  serving  no  purpose  but  to  perplex  students 
on  their  first  acquaintance  with  the  law.  (C.  7, 25, 1.)  The  old 
Publician  Action  was,  however,  still  referred  to,  and  the  edict 
of  the  Prsetor  is  quoted  by  Justinian.^  **  I  will  give  an  action 
toany  one  that  demands  that  which  has  been  delivered  to  him 
on  some  lawful  ground  by  another  than  the  owner,  and  of 
which  he  has  not  acquired  the  ownership  by  usticapio"     (D.  6, 

2,  1,  pr.)  As  given  by  Justinian,  the  edict  omits  words  that 
must  have  at  one  time  been  in  it,  **  or  by  an  owner  without 
maneipatio  or  cessio  in  jure"  or  words  to  that  effect.  By  means 
of  the  Publician  Action,  therefore,  any  one  could  recover  pro- 
perty from  third  persons  if  he  had  all  the  requisites  of  a  title 
by  usucapioy  except  only  the  lapse  of  the  necessary  time. 

III.    VSUCAPJO. 

Usucapio  is  the  acquisition  of  ownership  by  possession  for  the 
length  of  time  required  by  law.*     (Ulp.  Frag.  1,  9,  8.) 

The  full  time  for  usucapio  of  moveables  is  a  year,  but  of  lands  or 
houses,  two  years.  This  is  provided  by  the  statute  of  the  XII  Tables. 
(G.  2,  42.) 

And  this  rule  was  adopted  lest  the  ownership  of  property  should  remain 
too  long  uncertain.    For  the  space  of  a  year  or  two  years — the  time  in 

^  Si  quit  id  quod  traditur  ex  justa  oausa  non  a  domino  et  nondum  tuucaptum  petet, 
judicium  dabo. 

*  Usucapio  est  adjectio  dominii  per  contimuUioncm  possesaionig  temporis  Lege  d^niti. 
(D.  41,  3,  3.) 
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which  a  possessor  was  allowed  to  acquire  by  usucapio — was  long  enough  for 
an  owner  to  look  after  bis  property.    (G.  2,  44.) 

1.  The  conditions  necessary  to  acquisition  per  usucapionem. 

1°.  A  certain  length  of  possession. 

There  is  no  diflSculty  in  measuring  the  time,  one  or  two  years 
as  the  case  may  be,  when  the  thing  remains  continuously  in 
the  possession  of  one  person  for  the  whole  time ;  but  does  the 
time  run  when  the  thing  has  passed  out  of  the  possession  of 
the  first  holder?  The  answer  to  this  question  depends  upon 
several  circumstances.  When  the  times  of  possession  of  two 
holders  may  be  counted  together  to  make  a  title,  there  is  said 
to  be  an  addition  of  possession  {accessio  possessionU),  The 
following  passage  in  the  Institutes  has  suggested  a  doubt 
whether  accession  of  this  nature  was  permitted  in  usucapio^  or 
whether  it  was  first  introduced  when  the  newer  kind  of  pre- 
scription—  called  long  possession — was  brought  in.  Cujas 
thought  that  the  passage  implied  that  no  accession  existed  in 
the  case  oi  iisucapio,  but  it  seems  hardly  credible  that  the 
purchaser  could  not  count  the  time  of  the  vendor ;  and  the 
conjecture  of  Vinnius  that  Justinian  refers  to  his  usucapio  of 
moveables  in  three  years  may  be  accepted  as  a  way  out  of  the 
difficulty. 

Long  possession  that  had  begun  to  the  profit  of  the  deceased  goes  on 
without  a  break  to  his  heir  or  bonarum  possessor^  and  that  though  he  knows 
the  estate  is  another's.  But  if  the  possession  by  the  deceased  began  unfairly, 
the  heir  or  bonorum  possessor ^  though  ignorant  of  this,  cannot  profit  by  the 
possession.  And  a  constitution  of  ours  has  settled  that  in  usucapio  too  the 
like  rules  shall  be  observed,  so  that  the  time  goes  on,  being  reckoned  without 
a  break.    (J.  2,  6,  12.) 

(1^.)  Universal  succession. — In  this  case  the  rule  is  as  stated 
by  Justinian.  The  good  or  bad  faith  of  the  universal  successor 
is  immaterial.  Hence,  if  the  deceased  bought  a  slave  that  he 
believed  to  belong  to  the  seller,  but  his  heir  knows  that  it  did 
not,  his  heir  may  nevertheless  continue  the  t/«7£ca/no,  and  become 
owner  when  the  necessary  time  has  elapsed.  The  reason  is,  that 
the  good  faith  required  to  support  usucapio  relates  to  the  moment 
at  which  the  possession  is  acquired ;  if  the  possessor  afterwards 
discovers  that  he  is  mistaken,  he  is  not  bound  to  give  up  the 
thing  he  has  bought.  The  knowledge  of  the  heir,  who  is 
regarded  not  as  a  new  person,  but  as  continuing  the  legal 
personality  of  the  deceased   (D.  44,  3,  11),  is  equivalent  to 
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Buch  a  snbsequeDt  discovery  on  the  part  of  the  deceased,  and 
therefore  does  not  affect  his  title. 

A  thing  has  been  bought  by  the  deceased,  but  not  been  delivered  to  him  in  bis  life- 
time. It  is  first  given  to  the  heir,  and  the  heir  knows  that  it  does  not  belong  to  the 
seller.  The  possession  of  the  heir  is  tainted  with  bad  faith  from  the  first,  and  con- 
sequently he  takes  no  advantage  from  the  good  faith  of  the  deceased.     (D.  41,  3,  48.) 

A  petson  has  kept  a  slave  that  he  knew  to  belong  to  another,  and  dies.  His  heir 
is  Ignorant  of  the  fact.  The  bad  faith  of  the  deceased  prevents  the  heir  acquiring  it 
far  umcafionem.     (G.  7,  30,  3.) 

(2^)  Singular  succession. 

Buyer  and  seller  too  reckon  their  times  jointly,  as  the  late  Emperors 
Severus  and  Antoninus  laid  down  in  rescripts.    (J.  2,  6,  1 3.) 

When  a  person  acquires  possession  from  another  by  gift, 
purchase,  or  otherwise  than  by  universal  succession,  the  bad 
faith  of  one  does  not  vitiate  the  title  of  the  other.  Hence,  if 
both  possessors  hold  in  good  faith,  the  time  of  each  is  added 
to  make  usucapio ;  but  if  either  holds  in  bad  faith,  only  the  time 
of  possession  of  the  other  is  reckoned.  (C.  4,  48,  3  ;  D.  41,  4, 
2, 17.) 

A  acquires  possession  of  a  moveable  in  good  f aith^  and  after  six  months  sells  it  to 
B,  who,  after  keeping  it  five  months,  sells  it  to  C.  If  B  and  C  are  ignorant  of  any 
defect  in  the  title,  C  becomes  owner  in  a  month.     (D.  44,  8,  15,  1.) 

2°.  The  possession  must  be  uninterrupted.  An  interruption 
of  possession  is  called  vsurpatio  (D.  41,  3,  2),  and  is  either 
physical  interruption  (naturalis  uaurpatio),  or  legal  interruption, 
when  a  hostile  claim  is  set  up. 

(1°.)  Natural  or  physical  interruption  {naturalis  ttsurpatio) 
occurs  when  the  possessor  is  ejected  by  force,  or  when  a  move- 
able is  carried  away  by  force  or  fraud.     (D.  41,  3,  5.) 

A  obtains  a  gift  of  a  slave  from  one  whom  he  believes  to  be  owner,  and  within  a 
year  manumits  the  slave  per  vindiictam.  The  donor  of  the  slave  was  not  really  the 
owner.  The  mannmueion  is  not  valid,  because  A  was  not  owner  {dominus  ex  Jure 
QuirUitim) ;  but  it  interrupts  the  possession,  as  A  deliberately  resigned  his  right  to 
tbesUve.     (D.  41,  6,  5.) 

ExcBaPTlONS. — Possession  was  not  lost  when  a  thing  was 
pledged.  The  creditor  had  possession  both  in  law  and  in  fact, 
but  his  interest  was  not  in  the  possession  for  its  own  sake,  but 
merely  as  security  for  his  claim,  and  for  the  purpose  of  usucapio 
the  possession  of  the  owner  was  not  regarded  as  interrupted. 
(D.  41,  3,  16.) 

The  same  rule  was  observed  when  an  immoveable  was  let  to 
a  tenant-at-will  {precarium).     The  tenant  had,  as  will  be  shown 
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aftei*wardB,  legal  possefision,  but  still  it  was  not  an  interruption, 
to  break  the  usucapio.     (D.  41,  2,  36.) 

But  if  the  creditor  parts  with  the  possession  to  another,  by 
selling  the  thing  pledged  or  otherwise,  the  tuticapio  is  broken. 
The  same  rule  applies  when  the  possession  of  a  moveable  is 
parted  with  on  loan  or  for  deposit ;  the  usucapio  is  not  broken 
unless  the  borrower  or  depositee  delivers  the  moveable  to 
another.     (D.  41,  3,  33,  4.) 

(2^)  Legal  interruption  (civilis  usurpatio).  Usucapio^  properly 
speaking,  was  not  interrupted  by  legal  proceedings.  (D.  41,  4, 
2,  21;  D.  41,  6,  2.)  But  in  consequence  of  the  general  rule 
that  judgment  in  an  action  proceeded  on  the  facts  as  they 
existed  at  the  time  of  the  commencement  of  the  action  (litis 
contestatio),  (Book  IV.,  Litis  Contest),  if  the  period  of  usucapio 
had  not  then  expired,  the  owner  could  recover  his  property, 
although  it  had  expired  before  judgment  was  given. 

3**.  The  possessor,  to  become  owner  by  usucapio,  must  believe 
at  the  time  he  obtains  possession  that  he  has  a  legal  power  of 
disposition  {bona  fides).     (D.  41,  4,  2,  pr.  ;  D.  18,  1,  27.) 

We  may  acquire  by  usucapio  even  things  delivered  to  us  by  one  that  was 
not  their  owner,  and  that  whether  they  are  res  mancipi  or  res  nee  mancipi,  if 
only  we  received  them  in  good  faith,  believing  that  he  that  delivered  them 
was  the  owner.    (G.  2, 43.) 

The  belief,  if  erroneous,  must  have  reference  to  a  fact ;  if  it 
arose  from  a  mistake  in  law,  it  profits  the  possessor  nothing. 
(D.  41,  3,  31.) 

SeiuB  buys  a  thing  from  a  person  that  he  knows  has  been  interdicted  by  tho 
Praetor  from  disposing  of  his  property.     He  cannot  gain  by  usucapio.     (D.  41,  3,  12.) 

Titius  purchases  a  slave  from  a  boy  that  he  knows  is  a  pnpil,  under  the  mistake 
in  law  that  a  pupil  can  sell  without  the  consent  of  his  tutor.  Titius  is  not  a  homo,  fide 
possessor,  and  does  not  acquire  by  usucapio.    (D.  41,  4,  2,  16.) 

At  what  moment  must  the  good  faith  {bona  fides)  exist? 
Upon  this  question  a  controversy  existed  between  the  two 
schools  of  the  Sabinians  and  Proculians.  The  difference  of 
opinion  came  out  most  distinctly  in  the  case  of  sale.  When 
the  price  was  agreed  upon  by  the  buyer  and  seller,  the  buyer 
at  once  acquired  a  right  to  the  delivery  of  the  thing  ;  but  until 
it  was  delivered,  he  had  no  right,  as  against  the  world,  to  the 
thing  itself.  Which  point,  then,  ought  to  be  selected  as  the 
moment  at  which  good  faith  should  be  required  ? — the  moment 
of  sale,  when  the  right  to  delivery  was  acquired,  or  the  moment 
when,  by  delivery,  possession  was  actually  obtained?      The 
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Proculians  iirged'that  the  time  of  sale  ought  to  be  looked  to  ; 
the  Sabinians^  the  time  of  delivery ;  and  this  opinion,  Ulpian 
tellfl  us,  was  adopted.  Hence  if  between  the  time  of  sale  and 
delivery  the  buyer  came  to  learn  that  the  seller  was  not  owner, 
he  obtained  a  possession  tainted  with  a  knowledge  of  illegality, 
and  therefore  failed  to  acquire  by  usucapio.  (D.  41,  3,  10 ;  D. 
41,  3, 15,  3.) 

In  the  case  of  moveables,  the  good  faith  of  the  possessor 
seldom  availed  him  anytbing,  because  moveables,  if  disposed  of 
unlawfully,  were  generally  regarded  as  stolen,  and,  as  will  be 
seen  presently,  stolen  goods  could  not  be  acquired  by  usucapio. 

But  sometimes  it  is  otherwise.  For  if  an  heir,  in  the  belief  that  a  thing 
lent  or  hired  out  to  the  deceased  or  deposited  in  his  hands  forms  part  of  the 
inheritance,  sells  that  thing  to  some  one  that  receives  it  in  good  faith,  or 
gives  it  away  as  a  present  or  as  a  dowry,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  receiver 
may  acquire  it  by  usucafioy  since  the  thing  is  no  way  tainted  by  theft ;  seeing 
especially  that  the  heir  that  alienates  in  good  faith,  believing  it  to  be  his  own, 
commits  no  theft.    (J.  2,  6,  4 ;  G.  2,  50.) 

And  again,  if  the  man  that  has  the  usufruct  of  a  female  slave  believes  her 
offspring  is  his,  and  sells  or  gives  it  away,  he  does  not  commit  theft.  For 
there  is  no  theft  where  there  is  no  theftuous  aim.     (J.  2,  6,  5  ;  G.  2,  50.) 

And  in  other  ways  it  may  happen  that  a  man  may  transfer  to  some  one 
what  is  a  third  person's,  yet  without  any  taint  of  theft ;  and  so  the  possessor 
may  acquire  it  by  usucapio.     (J.  2,  6,  6 ;  G.  2,  50.) 

A  £uin  that  belongs  to  another  anyone  may  obtain  possession  of  without 
for(»,  if  it  is  lying  neglected  by  the  carelessness  of  its  owner,  or  by  his  death 
without  leaving  a  successor,  or  by  his  long  absence.  If,  then,  such  a  possessor 
transfers  it  to  another  that  receives  it  in  good  faith,  this  new  possessor  will 
be  able  to  acquire  it  by  usucapio.  And  even  although  he  that  obtained  pos- 
session of  the  farm  while  it  was  unoccupied  knew  that  it  belonged  to  some 
one  else,  yet  this  does  not  impair  the  claim  to  usucapio  of  the  possessor  in 
good  faith.  For  the  opinion  is  now  quite  set  aside,  that  a  farm  can  be  the 
object  of  theft.     (G.  2,  51.) 

Exceptions. — In  some  cases  bona  fides  was  not  required. 

(I^)  On  the  other  hand,  again,  it  happens  that  a  man  that  knows  he  is  in 
possession  of  another's  property  may  acquire  it  by  usucapio.  An  object,  for 
instance,  forming  part  of  an  inheritance,  if  the  heir  has  not  yet  obtained  pos- 
session, anyone  may  possess.  For  he  is  allowed  to  acquire  it  by  usucapio^ 
if  the  object  is  such  as  to  admit  of  usucapio.  And  this  kind  of  possession 
and  usucapio  is  called /r^  herede  (in  room  of  the  heir).    (G.  2,  52.) 

And  so  far  is  this  allowance  carried,  that  even  landed  property  may  be 
acquired  by  usucapio  in  a  year.  (G.  2,  53.)  And  the  reason  why  even  in  the 
case  of  landed  property  the  one  year's  usucapio  obtains  is,  that  formerly 
inheritances  themselves  were  believed  to  be  acquired  as  it  were  by  usucapio^ 
by  possession  of  the  inherited  effects.  *  (And  that  of  course  in  a  year ;  for 
the  statute  of  the  XII  Tables  ordained  that  landed  property  should  require 
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two  years  for  usucapio^  all  other  property  one  year.  An  inheritance,  then, 
seemed  to  fall  under  the  **  all  other  property  ; "  for  it  is  not  landed,  seeing  it 
is  not  even  corporeal).  And  though  the  later  belief  was  that  inheritances 
could  not  be  acquired  by  usucapion  yet  in  regard  to  all  property  forming  part 
of  an  inheritance,  even  landed  property,  the  period  of  a  year  for  usucapio 
remained.    (G.  2,  54.) 

And  the  reason  why  so  unscrupulous  a  possession  and  consequent  acquisi- 
tion were  allowed  at  all  was  this  : — ^the  ancients  wished  heirs  to  enter  on 
inheritances  with  all  speed,  that  there  might  be  persons  to  perform  the 
sacred  rites  then  observed  with  the  utmost  care,  and  that  the  creditors  might 
have  some  one  from  whom  they  could  obtain  what  was  theirs.    (G.  2,  55.) 

This  kind  of  possession  and  of  usucapio  also  is  called  lucrativa  (gainful). 
For  in  it  a  man  knowing  that  something  is  another's,  yet  makes  gain  there- 
from.   (G.  2,  56.) 

But  in  our  day  it  is  no  longer  gainful.  For  at  the  instance  of  the  late 
Emperor  Hadrian,  a  Senatus  Consultum  was  passed  declaring  that  such 
acquisitions  might  be  recalled.  The  heir,  therefore,  by  laying  claim  to  the 
inheritance,  may  recover  the  property  from  him  that  has  acquired  it  by 
usucapioy  just  as  if  it  had  never  been  so  acquired.    (G.  2,  57.) 

But  if  there  were  a  heres  necessarius  in  existence,  by  the  strict  rule  of  law 
no  one  else  could  acquire  the  property  by  usucapio  pro  herede,    (G.  2,  58.) 

These  paasages  anticipate  some  observations  that  fall  to  made  in  regard  to  the 
history  of  Inheritance.     (Bee  Book  HI.) 

(2".)  Again,  if  property  is  mortgaged  to  the  people,  and  is  sold  by  them, 
and  the  owner  comes  into  possession,  in  this  case  usureceptio  is  sdlowed. 
For  land,  however,  it  requires  two  years.  This  is  the  meaning  of  the 
common  saying,  that  after  a  public  sale  of  lands  {praediaiura\  possession  is 
regained  by  use  {usurecipi).  For  he  that  buys  from  the  people  is  called 
praediator.    (G.  2,  61.) 

The  meaning  of  this  appears  to  be,  that  if  the  buyCT  does  not  turn  out  the  owner 
within  two  years  after  the  sale,  he  forfeits  his  purchase. 

4°.  Justus  Titulus, 

Possession  by  mistake,  on  some  untenable  ground  (error  falsae  causae), 
does  not  give  rise  to  usucapio.  As,  for  instance,  when  the  possessor  has  not 
bought  a  thing,  but  thinks  he  has  bought  it ;  or  has  not  been  given  it,  but 
thinks  he  has  been  given  it.     (J.  2,  6,  11 .) 

The  most  usual  case  where  this  mistake  arose  was  when  a  thing  was  conveyed  to  a 
man  in  a  way  that  would  have  made  him  owner,  but  for  the  fact  that  the  person 
executing  the  conveyance  had  no  right  to  alienate  the  thing.  This  was  not  an 
errfyr  falmu  causae.  If  there  was  no  intention  to  transfer  the  ownership,  as  when 
poasession  was  given  to  a  mortgagee,  there  conld  not  be  a  Justus  tiiulus,  and  the 
mortgagee  did  not  acquire  by  usucapio.     (D.  41,  3,  13.) 

2.  Special  restrictions  on  acquisition  by  usucapio, 

A.  As  to  persons. 

1°.  Certain  persons  could  not  be  deprived  of  their  property  by 
adverse  possession,  on  the  ground  that  they  were  not  in  a  posi- 
tion to  assert  their  rights.    The  theory  upon  which  usucapio  was 
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based,  was  the  presumed  neglect  of  the  owner.  If  an  owner, 
after  being  allowed  a  reasonable  time  to  discover  and  claim  his 
property,  made  no  claim,  it  was  but  fair  that  the  innocent 
possessor  should  obtain  a  perfect  title.  If,  however,  the  true 
owner  were  in  a  position  where  he  could  not  protect  his  inter- 
ests, it  was  reasonable  that  the  adverse  operation  of  usucapio 
should  be  suspended  until  such  time  as  his  disability  was  re- 
moved. The  suspension  ought  not,  however,  to  go  beyond 
that  limit.  (D.  4,  6,  37.)  Hence  the  following  persons  were 
allowed  to  rescind  a  title  acquired  by  tuucapiOf  if  they  applied 
within  one  year  from  the  time  their  disability  ceased.  (C.  2, 
50,  3.) 

(l^)  Persons  under  the  age  of  twenty-five  years  could  rescind  a  title,  even  if  their 
interests  were  looked  after  by  tutors  or  curators,  if  the  Prsetor  thought  the  application 
was  made  on  good  grounds.  But  if  they  were  not  defended,  they  were  entitled 
absolutely  to  rescind  the  acquisition.     (D.  4,  1,  8.) 

(2^)  Persons  absent  on  the  service  of  the  State.  This  includes  soldiers  on  actual 
service  (D.  4,  6,  45),  (not  on  furlough,  D.  4,  6,  35,  9),  army  doctors  (D.  4,  6,  S3,  2), 
Governors  of  Provinces,  and  other  officials  (D.  4,  6,  35,  8),  and  the  wives  of  such 
perMOs.  (G.  2,  52,  1.)  *  Their  privilege  lasted  from  the  time  they  left  home  until 
they  returned. 

(3^)  Persons  in  custody  {in  vineulu),  or  captured  by  brigands  or  pirates.   (D.  4, 6, 9.) 

(4**.)  Persons  living  in  slavery  (D.  4,  6,  11)  untU  an  action  is  brought  claiming 
freedom.     (D.  4,  6, 12.) 

(5^)  Captives  taken  in  war.     (D.  4,  6,  1,  1.) 

2^  Certain  persons  cannot  acquire  by  usucapio. 

On  the  contrary,  again,  if  a  man  away  in  the  service  of  the  commonwealth 
or  in  the  enemy's  power  acquires  by  usucapio  the  property  of  a  citizen  at 
home,  then  the  owner  is  allowed,  when  once  the  possessor  has  ceased  to  be 
away  in  the  service  of  the  commonwealth,  to  lay  claim  to  the  property  within 
a  year,  and  rescind  the  usucapio.  And  the  form  of  the  claim  is  this  ;  the 
owner  afRrms  that  the  possessor  has  not  got  the  property  by  use,  and  that 
it  is  therefore  his.  And  this  sort  of  action,  the  Praetor,  moved  by  a  like 
desire  for  fairness,  puts  within  the  reach  of  certain  others  also,  as  one  may 
leam  from  the  larger  volume  of  the  Digest  or  Pandects.     (J.  4,  6,  5.) 

This  IB  the  converse  case.  In  the  former,  an  absent  owner  was  allowed  to  rescind  a 
title  acquired  by  ti^ucopto,  because  he  was  not  in  a  position  to  prevent  the  acquisition ; 
in  this  case,  an  owner  at  home  was  allowed  to  rescind  a  title  acquired  by  a  person 
that^  being  absent,  could  not  be  sued.  In  the  second  case,  the  ground  of  relief  was 
that,  owing  to  his  being  beyond  the  jurisdiction,  or  from  some  other  cause,  an  action 
could  not  sooner  be  brought.  (D.  4,  6,  21,  pr.)  Thus  rescission  was  granted 
against  Consuls  or  Prsetors  after  their  year  of  office,  because  previous  to  that  time  they 
could  not  be  sued  ;  but  not  against  patrons  at  the  instance  of  freedmen,  or  parents  at 
the  instance  of  children,  because  the  Prstor  in  those  cases  could  allow  an  action  if 
he  l^oght  fit.  (D.  4,  6,  26,  2.)  In  like  manner,  insane  persons,  or  children  that 
acquired  by  tfsvcopio,  could  be  sued  after  their  disability  was  removed,  and  the  acqui- 
ntaon  rescinded.  (D.  4,  6,  22,  2.)  Again,  the  same  remedy  availed  against  those 
that  by  craft  had  prevented  an  action  being  brought  against  them.     (D.  4, 6,  24.) 
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The  action  employed  in  these  caseB,  and  introduced  by  lome  Prstor,  was  called 
AcHo  Publiciana  retcissoria.  It  must  be  brought  within  a  year  from  the  removal  of 
the  disability  (C.  2, 50,  3),  and  it  could  be  brought  against  the  heirs  of  the  persons 
that  acquired  by  taueapio.     (D.  4,  6,  80  j  D.  50,  17,  120.) 

B.  As  to  things. 

As  usucapio  w€U3  a  mode  of  acquiring  ownership  (dominium  ex 
jure  Quiritium)^  it  follows  that  whatever  things  were  incapable 
of  being  held  in  such  ownership,  were  not  susceptible  of 
usucapio, 

I**.  But  sometimes,  notwithstanding  the  utmost  good  faith  in  the  possessor 
of  a  thing,  usucapio  never  begins  to  run.  As,  for  instance,  when  he  is  in 
possession  of  a  freeman,  of  something  that  is  sacred  or  devoted,  or  of  a 
runaway  slave.     (J.  2,  6,  i  ;  G.  2,  48.) 

2**.  Estates  in  the  provinces,  too,  do  not  admit  of  usucapio.    (G.  2,  46.) 

3*.  And  formerly  the  res  mancipi  belonging  to  a  woman  in  the  tuUla  of 
her  agnates  could  not  be  acquired  by  usucapio  unless  she  had  delivered  them 
by  authority  of  the  tutor;  for  so  the  statute  of  the  XII  Tables  provided. 
(G.  2,  47.) 

4^  Property  belonging  to  ovltJiscus  cannot  be  acquired  by  usucapio.  But 
Papinianus  gave  a  written  opinion,  that  if  unclaimed  property  has  not  yet 
been  reported  to  xYi^/iscus,  any  portion  of  it  delivered  to  a  purchaser  in  good 
laith  may  be  acquired  by  him  by  usucapio.  And  so  the  late  Emperors  Pius 
Severus  and  Antoninus  have  declared  in  rescripts.    (J.  2,  6,  9.) 

An  edict  of  the  late  Emperor  Marcus  provides  that  the  purchaser  of  an- 
other's property  from  the  Jiscus  may,  when  once  five  years  have  passed  since 
the  sale,  successfully  resist  the  owner  of  the  property  by  an  exceptio.  And  a 
constitution  of  Zeno  too,  of  blessed  memory,  has  provided  well  for  those  that 
receive  anything  from  the  fiscus  by  sale  or  gift,  or  any  other  title.  For  it 
provides  that  they  are  at  once  free  from  all  concern,  and  must  come  out 
successful,  whether  they  are  sued  or  themselves  go  to  law  ;  while  against 
the  sacred  majesty  of  the  Treasury  an  action  may  be  brought  at  any  time 
within  four  years  by  those  that  think  that  in  virtue  of  their  rights  as  owners, 
or  as  mortgagees  of  the  property  alienated,  some  actions  are  open  to 
them.  Our  own  imperial  constitution  too,  lately  published,  makes  the  same 
regulations  with  regard  to  those  that  receive  anything  from  our  palace  or  that 
of  the  Empress  {venerabilis  Augustas),  as  are  contained  with  regard  to 
alienations  by  thefiscus  in  the  constitution  of  Zeno  just  mentioned    ( J .  2, 6, 1 4. ) 

And  last  of  aU,  it  must  be  observed  that  the  thing  ought  to  be  free  from 
any  taint  in  order  that  the  purchaser  in  good  faith,  or  other  possessor  on 
lawful  gp-ounds,  may  acquire  it  by  usucapio.    (J.  2,  6,  10.) 

5*.  Sometimes,  however,  notwithstanding  the  utmost  good  faith  in  the 
possessor  of  another's  property,  the  time  for  usucapio  never  begins  to  run. 
(G.  2,  45.)  For  things  stolen  or  possessed  by  force  cannot  be  acquired  by 
usucapio,  not  even  if  possessed  in  good  faith  during  the  long  time  of  which 
we  have  spoken.  For  in  the  former  case  it  is  restrained  by  the  statute  of 
the  XII  Tables  and  the  lex  Atirtia,  in  the  latter  by  the  lex  jfulia  et  Plautia. 
(J.  2,  6,  2  ;  G.  2,  45.) 

And  the  bearing  of  the  saying  that  in  the  case  of  things  stolen  or  pos- 
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s«ssed  by  force  usucapto  is  forbidden  by  law  [by  the  law  of  the  XII  Tables], 
is,  not  that  the  thief  or  possessor  by  force  cannot  in  person  acquire  by 
usucapto  (for,  on  another  ground,  usucapto  is  not  open  to  them,  because, 
namely,  they  are  possessors  in  bad  faith) ;  but  this — that  no  one  else,  although 
in  good  feidi  he  buys  or  on  other  grounds  receives  from  them,  can  have  any 
right  to  acquire  by  usucapto.  And  hence,  in  r^aird  to  moveables,  usucapto 
by  a  possessor  in  good  faith  must  be  rare.  For  he  that  sells,  or  on  any  other 
ground  delivers  what  is  another's,  therein  commits  a  theft.  (J.  2,  6,  3  ; 
G.  2,  49-50.) 

The  Ux  Athtia  seems  to  have  extended  the  Iaw  of  the  XII  Tables  to  the  case  of 
bona  fide  posseasors.     It  wa«  passed  about  B.c.  198. 

A  tutor  fraudulently  sells  part  of  the  property  of  his  pupiL  A  tutor  had  a 
power  of  sale  only  so  long  as  he  acted  m  good  faith  in  the  administration  of  his 
papU'B  property.  The  moment  he  a<^mpted  to  oheieit  his  pnpil  he  was  regarded  as  a 
thief,  and  the  thing  parted  with  was  stolen  goods  (resfurHva),  Hence  it  could  not  be 
acquired  by  a  possessor  even  if  ignorant  of  t^e  fraud.     (D.  41,  4,  7,  3.) 

A  tutor,  in  disregard  of  the  express  order  of  the  Will  by  which  he  was  appointed, 
sold  some  slaves  that  on  account  of  their  skill  the  testator  ordered  to  be  kept  for  his 
heirSy  to  a  purchaser  ignorant  of  the  prohibition :  there  can  be  no  usiica^o  of  the 
slaves.     (C.  7,  26,  2.) 

A  slave,  to  defraud  his  master,  carries  off  some  of  his  separate  estate  {peculium), 
and  delivers  it  to  Gaius.  As  soon  as  it  is  delivered  it  becomes  stolen  property,  not 
susceptible  of  usucapio.  This  is  the  more  noteworthy,  because  as  between  the  master 
and  tiie  slave  such  malversation  did  not  constitute  theft.     (D.  47,  2,  56,  3.) 

A  has  stolen  and  carried  off  wool,  and  has  made  it  into  a  garment.  The  owner  of 
the  wool  can  recover  the  garment,  because  there  is  no  usucapio.     (D.  41,  3,  4,  20.) 

A  female  slave  is  stolen  by  Balbus,  and  while  in  his  possession  gives  birth  to  a  child. 
Balbus  sells  the  child  to  Titius,  who  is  ignorant  of  the  theft  of  the  mother.  The 
owner  of  the  female  slave  can  recover  the  child  from  Titius,  because  on  account  of  the 
theft  there  is  no  usucapto,     (C.  6,  2,  12.) 

A  mare  is  stolen,  and  sold  by  the  thief  to  a  purchaser  ignorant  of  the  theft 
The  mare  gives  birth  to  a  foaL  The  foal  belongs  to  the  purchaser  (as  soon  as 
bom),  because  it  Ib  considered  part  of  the  produce  {fructua)  of  the  mare.  But  the 
child  of  a  female  slave  was  not  regarded  in  that  light  (as  fructus),  and  hence  the 
difference  in  the  result.     (D.  41,  3,  4,  18 ;  D.  47,  2,  48,  6.) 

A  female  slave  is  stolen,  and  sold  by  the  thief  to  a  purchaser  ignorant  of  the  theft 
She  gives  birth  to  a  child.  The  purchaser  has  no  right  to  either,  and  acquires  none 
by  tuucapio.  But  if  the  slave  had  not  conceived  until  she  was  in  the  possession  of 
the  buyer,  her  child  would  belong  to  him  by  ugucapio  (D.  47,  2,  48,  5) ;  unless  he 
di?covered  the  theft  before  the  birth.     (J).  41,  8,  4,  18.) 

A  sheep  is  stolen,  and  its  wool  clipped  by  the  thief.  The  wool  is  not  susceptible 
of  utvcapia.  But  if  the  sheep  is  shorn  by  a  purchaser  ignorant  of  the  theft,  the 
wool,  as  part  of  the  produce  (fructus),  beootnes  his  property  at  once  without  any 
usucapio.     (D.  41,  8,  4,  19.) 

Sometimes  even  a  thing  stolen  or  possessed  by  force  may  be  the 
object  of  usucapio.  If,  for  instance,  it  comes  back  under  the  power  of  the 
owner,  the  taint  attaching  to  the  property  is  deat6d  away,  and  usucapio  goes 
on.    (J.2,  6,  8.) 

It  was  necessary  that  the  owner  should  not  merely  regain  possession  of  the 
thing  stolen,  but  also  know  that  it  had  been  stolen.  (D.  41,  3,  4,  12.)  This  was 
provided  for  by  the  Zee  AUnioL,     (D.  41,  3,  4,  6.).    If  the  avner  knew  where  the 
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stolen  goods  were,  so  that  he  oould  bring  an  action  to  recover  them,  he  was  con- 
sidered to  have  possession  o£  them  within  the  meaning  of  that  enactment.  (D.  50, 
16,  215.) 

6^.  Immoveables  taken  by  force.     (Res  immobiles  vi  possessae,) 
The  sections  above  quoted  refer  to  immoveables  taken  by 
force,  as  regulated  by  the  lex  Plautia  (the  date  of  which  is  sup- 
posed to  be  B.O.  89),  and  the  lex  Julioy  supposed  to  belong  to 
the  reign  of  Augustus. 

As  regards  landed  property,  usucapio  goes  on  more  easily.  A  man 
may,  for  instance,  without  force,  obtain  possession  of  a  spot  left  un- 
occupied by  reason  of  its  owner's  absence  or  neglect,  or  because  he  has 
died  and  left  no  successor.  The  man,  personally,  no  doubt,  is  a  possessor 
in  bad  faith,  for  he  knows  that  he  has  seized  on  land  belonging  to 
another.  If,  however,  he  delivers  it  to  a  third  person  that  receives  it  in 
good  faith,  then  that  third  person  can  acquire  the  property  by  length  of 
possession,  for  he  received  it  neither  stolen  nor  possessed  by  force.  For 
the  opinion  of  some  of  the  old  writers,  who  thought  a  farm  or  a  piece  of 
land  might  be  the  object  of  theft,  is  now  extinct.  And  the  imperial  constitu- 
tions provide  that  possessors  of  landed  property  ought  in  no  case  to  be 
deprived  of  a  long  and  undoubted  possession.    (J.  2,  6,  7.) 

A  drives  B  out  of  possession,  hut  does  not  himself  enter.  C,  finding  the  land 
vacant)  enters  and  takes  possession.  G  is  not  a  ^o»k»  fide  possessor,  and  therefore 
cannot  acquire  by  ufuca^.  He  knows  he  is  not  owner.  Before  B  returns,  C  sells  to 
D,  who  is  not  aware  of  the  nature  of  his  possession.  D  can  acquire  by  uzuca^w, 
(D.  41,  3,  4,  22.) 

The  purgation  is  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  stolen  property.  (D.  41,  8,  4,  26.) 
(See  pp.  273-274.) 

B.  Transvestitive  Facts  ascribed  to  the  Jvs  Gentium. 

I.  Accession  {Accessio.) 

The  doctrine  of  accession  is  the  counterpart  of  occupation. 
By  occupation,  what  belongs  to  nobody  is  acquired ;  by  acces- 
sion, what  belongs  to  somebody  is  given  to  a  new  owner. 
This  occurs  when  that  which  belongs  to  one  person  is  so 
intermixed  with  the  property  of  another,  that  either  it  can- 
not be  separated  at  all,  or  cannot  be  separated  without 
inflicting  damage  out  of  proportion  to  the  gain.  Upon  this 
state  of  facts  two  questions  arise — (1)  Who  is  owner  of  the 
joint  whole  t  and  (2)  What  compensation,  if  any,  must  be  made 
to  the  loser  t  The  answer  to  the  first  question  is  to  be  found 
in  the  idea  of  Principal  and  Accessory.  This  idea  is  very 
simple  in  many  ceises ;  thus,  dress  exists  for  men,  not  men 
for  dress ;  buttons  exist  for  coats,  not  coats  for  buttons.     That 
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which  can  exist  withont  another,  but  that  other  cannot  exist 
without  it,  or  that  for  whose  sake  another  exists,  is  the  princi- 
pal to  which  the  other  is  the  accessory.  It  was  laid  down 
that  the  owner  of  the  principal  became  the  owner  of  the 
accessory.  This  technical  rule  sufficed  to  determine  the 
technical  question — which  of  the  two  is  owner!  but  it  leaves 
untouched  the  important  practical  question,  what  compensa- 
tion ought  to  be  given  to  the  loser  t  As  a  general  rule,  it 
would  be  inequitable  to  deprive  an  owner  of  his  property  with- 
out compensation,  merely  from  the  accident  of  its  becoming 
attached  to,  or  mixed  up  inseparably  with,  the  property  of 
another.  In  considering  the  cases  stated  in  the  Roman  law, 
these  two  questions  must  be  kept  broadly  separate. 

1.  Accession  of  land  to  land. 

i^.  And  further,  what  a  river  adds  to  your  field  by  cUlttvio  is  by  the  Jus 
Gentiutn  acquired  by  you.  And  by  alluvio  is  meant  a  latent  increase; 
and  an  addition  by  alluvio  is  an  addition  so  gradual  as  to  be  at  each 
moment  imperceptible.    (J.  2,  f ,  20 ;  G.  2,  70.) 

But  if  the  violence  of  the  river  sweeps  away  a  part  of  your  land  and 
bears  it  over  to  your  neighbour's  land,  where  it  rests,  then  plainly  it  still 
continues  yours.    (J;  2,  i,  21 ;  G.  2,  71.) 

But  it  is  evident  that  if  it  sticks  to  your  neighbour's  land  for  a  long  time, 
so  that  the  trees  carried  away  with  it  strike  root  into  his  land,  then  from  that 
time  those  trees  are  acquired  for  your  neighbour's  land.    (J.  2,  i,  21.) 

2^.  If  an  island  rises  in  a  river,  as  often  happens,  its  ownership  depends 
on  its  position.  If  it  lies  in  mid  stream,  it  is  common  to  the  landowners  on 
both  banks  of  the  river,  in  shares  proportioned  to  the  extent  of  each 
owner's  lands,  as  measured  along  the  bank.  But  if  it  is  nearer  one  side 
dian  the  other,  it  belongs  solely  to  the  landowners  along  the  bank  on  that 
side.     (J.  2,  I,  22  ;  G.  2,  72.) 

And  if  a  river  forks  at  any  point,  and  the  branches  meet  lower  down,  so 
as  to  make  some  one's  land  an  island,  then  that  land  continues  to  belong  to 
its  former  owner.     (J.  2,  i,  22.) 

An  island  floating  on  reeds  or  shmbbery  belongs  to  the  pnblic,  and  not  to  either  of 
tile  riparian  proprietois  ;  because  it  is  not  connected  with  the  land,  and  the  water  in 
the  rirer  is  public     (D.  41, 1,  65,  2.) 

Proprietors  on  the  same  side  of  the  stream  share  an  island  according  to  the  extent 
of  tiieir  lands,  measured  by  a  straight  line  across  the  river  from  their  boundary.     (D, 

^1, 1>  29.) 

If  an  island  rises  in  a  stream  so  that  it  belongs  wholly  to  the  owner  on  one 
side  of  the  bank,  and  then  another  in  the  middle,  is  the  line  from  which  the 
measure  is  to  be  taken  the  bank  or  the  island  ?  It  was  held  to  be  the  island.  (D. 
41, 1,  65,  8.) 

3^.  But  if  a  river  altogether  abandons  its  natural  bed  and  begins  to  flow 
elsewhere,  then  that  former  bed  belongs  to  the  landowners  on  both  banks 
of  the  river,  in  shares  proportioned  to  the  extent  of  each  owner's  lands  as 
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measured  along  the  bank.  And  as  for  the  new  bed,  it  becomes  subject 
to  the  same  rights  to  which  the  river  itself  is  subject ;  that  is,  it  becomes 
public  property.  But  if,  after  some  time,  the  river  returns  to  its  former  bed, 
the  new  bed  in  turn  comes  to  belong  to  the  landowners  on  the  bank.    (J.  2, 

I,  23-) 

Clearly  the  case  is  different  when  any  one's  land  is  entirely  flooded.  For 
flooding  does  not  change  the  nature  of  the  lands ;  and  therefore,  if  the 
water  falls,  it  is  plain  that  the  lands  belong  to  their  fdrmer  owner.  (J.  2, 
I,  24.) 

An  islaiid  rises  in  a  river  so  as  to  belong  wholly  to  A,  the  owner  of  one  of  the 
banks.  Then  the  river  deserts  its  old  channel,  and  runs  entirely  between  the  island 
and  A's  bank.  A  retains  the  island  and  his  share  of  the  deserted  channel  (D.  41» 
1,  66,  1.) 

Exception. — These  rules,  relating  to  the  accession  of  land  to 
land,  apply  only  to  those  lands  whose  boundaries  are  natural 
objects  {arcifinii  agri),  such  as  a  river,  wood,  or  mountaiiu 
When  land  was  held  in  specified  quantities  (agri  assignati 
or  limitati),  the  accessions  belonged  to  the  State,  and  not  to 
tlie  owners  of  the  lands.  These  lands,  apportioned  in  quan- 
tities, were  generally  obtained  by  conquest,  and  given  away 
by  the  State,  which  reserved  its  right  to  accessions.  (D.  41,  1, 
16.)  In  one  passage  it  is  stated,  however,  that  such  acces- 
sions were  regarded  as  nobody's  land  {res  nullius),  and  be- 
longed to  the  first  occupant.     (D.  43,  12, 1,  6.) 

It  is  manifest  also  that  in  accessions  of  land  to  land  there 
was  no  room  for  compensation.  Thus  alluvial  deposits  come 
from  the  lands  of  many  people,  nobody  could  tell  where. 

2.  Accession  of  moveables  to  land. 

1**.  Buildings  to  land. 

(l^)  The  question  of  ownership. 

Besides,  what  anyone  builds  on  our  soil,  although  he  builds  it  in  his  own- 
name,  by  the  Jus  Naturale  becomes  ours.  For  all  that  is  on  the  soil  goes 
with  the  soil  {superficies  solo  cedit),    (G.  2,  JZ-) 

When  a  man  builds  on  his  own  soil  with  materials  that  belong  to  another, 
then  he  is  regarded  as  the  owner  of  the  building.  For  all  that  is  built  on 
the  soil  goes  with  the  soil  {pmne  quod  inaedificatur  solo  cedit).  And  yet  he 
that  was  owner  of  the  materials  does  not  cease  to  be  their  owner.  But, 
meanwhile,  he  can  neither  reclaim  them  {vindicare)y  nor  bring  an  action  for 
their  production,  because  the  statute  of  the  XII  Tables  provides  that  no  one 
can  be  forced  to  take  out  of  his  house  a  timber  {tignum\  though  belonging^ 
to  another,  that  has  once  been  built  into  it.  Th^  statute  gives,  however,  an 
action  for  double  its  value,  called  cu:tio  de  tigno  injuncto;  and  under  the 
term  ttgnum  all  building  materials  are  included.  Now  the  aim  of  this  pro- 
vision was  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  having  the  buildings  pulled  down. 
But  if  for  any  reason  the  building  comes  down,  then  the  owner  of  the 
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materials,  if  he  has  not  ahready  obtained  the  double  value,  may  reclaim  his 
own  or  bring  an  action  for  its  production.    (J.  2,  i,  29.) 

A  contractor  that  builds  with  his  own  material  for  the  owner  of  the  land,  as  soon 
aa  the  stones  are  fixed  with  mortar,  loses  his  ownership  in  the  material,  which  now 
becomes  attached  to  the  ownership  of  the  land.    (D.  6,  1,  89.) 

mtiiis  places  a  new  barn,  made  of  wood,  on  the  land  of  Seina.  It  is  not  fixed 
but  moveable.     It  does  not  become  the  property  of  Seius.     (D.  41,  1,  60.) 

(2®.)  Compensation  to  the  owner  of  the  materials. 

(a)  When  the  owner  of  the  land  takes  material  belonging 
to  another  without  his  consent,  he  is  liable  to  a  penalty  of 
double  the  value  of  the  things  taken. 

(i8)  When  the  material  is  fixed  on  the  land  by  a  person  in 
possession,  who  believes  himself  to  be  owner,  but  against  whom 
an  action  is  brought  by  the  true  owner,  the  possessor  can 
resist  the  action,  unless  compensation  is  given  him. 

On  the  contrary,  if  a  man  builds  a  house  with  his  own  materials  on  an- 
other man's  soil,  then  the  house  belongs  to  the  owner  of  the  soil.  But  in 
this  case  the  owner  of  the  materials  loses  his  rights  as  such,  because  it  is 
understood  that  they  were  alienated  by  his  own  will,  supposing,  that  is,  that 
he  was  not  ignorant  that  he  was  building  on  another  man's  soil.  And  there- 
fore, although  the  house  comes  down,  he  will  not  be  able  to  reclaim  the 
materials.  But  of  course  it  is  agreed  that  if  the  man  that  builds  has  been 
put  in  possession,  and  the  owner  of  the  soil  claims  the  house  [or  farm]  as 
his,  but  will  not  pay  the  price  of  the  materials  and  the  workmen's  wages 
[or  other  expenses  on  the  building,  the  plantations,  or  the  cornfields],  then 
he  may  be  repelled  by  the  plea  {exceptio)  of  fraud  {dolus  malus\  seeing  the 
builder  was  a  possessor  in  good  faith.    (J.  2,  i,  30 ;  G.  2,  76.) 

A  hcfna  fide  purchaser  that,  after  notice  of  the  insufiidency  of  his  title,  builds  on 
the  land,  cannot  resist  an  action  hy  the  owner,  who  refuses  to  give  compensation : 
only  he  ia  allowed  to  take  down  the  building  at  his  own  cost  and  carry  it  away.  (D. 
«.  1,  37.) 

(7)  When  a  bona  fide  possessor  has  given  up  or  lost  posses- 
sion he  has  no  remedy,  and  cannot  obtain  compensation  unless 
his  expenditure  has  been  made  with  the  knowledge  of  the 
owner. 

A  person  is  in  possession  as  heir,  and  repairs  the  family  mansion  ;  he  cannot  re- 
cover his  expenses  except  by  keeping  possession.     (D.  12,  6,  83.) 

A  husband  or  wife  builds  on  ground  received  from  the  other  as  a  gift.  The  gift  of 
the  ground  is  void  (see  Donationi  hehoeen  ffuaband  cmd  Wife),  hut  the  house  could  he 
preserved  by  pleading  fraud.     (D.  44,  4,  10.) 

If  I  have  given  anyone  property,  but  have  not  yet  delivered  it,  and  he  to  w;hom  I 
have  given  it»  although  possession  has  not  been  delivered,  builds  on  that  spot  with  my 
knowledge,  and  if  after  he  has  built  I  have  obtained  possession,  and  he  claims  from 
me  the  property  given  him,  and  I  plead  in  bar  that  the  gift  was  void  as  exceeding  the 
limits  fixed  by  the  lex  Cinciaf  then  can  he  plead  fraud  in  answer  to  my  plea  ?    Cer- 
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measured  along  the  bank.  And  as  for  the  new  bed,  it  becomes  subject 
to  the  same  rights  to  which  the  river  itself  is  subject ;  that  is,  it  becomes 
public  property.  But  if,  after  some  time,  the  river  returns  to  its  former  bed, 
the  new  bed  in  turn  comes  to  belong  to  the  landowners  on  the  bank.  (J.  2, 
I,  23.) 

Clearly  the  case  is  different  when  any  one's  land  is  entirely  flooded.  For 
flooding  does  not  change  the  nature  of  the  lands ;  and  therefore,  if  the 
water  falls,  it  is  plain  that  the  lands  belong  to  their  fdrmer  owner.  (J.  2, 
I,  24.) 

An  island  rises  in  a  river  so  as  to  belong  wholly  to  A,  the  owner  of  one  of  th« 
banks.  llien  the  river  deserts  its  old  channel,  and  runs  entirely  between  the  island 
and  A's  bank.  A  retains  the  island  and  his  share  of  the  deserted  dhanneL  (D.  41» 
1,  66,  1.) 

Exception. — These  rules,  relating  to  the  accession  of  land  to 
land,  apply  only  to  those  lands  whose  boundaries  are  natural 
objects  {arcifinii  agri),  such  as  a  river,  wood,  or  mountain* 
When  land  was  held  in  specified  quantities  {agri  CLssigncOi 
or  limitatt),  the  accessions  belonged  to  the  State,  and  not  to 
tlie  owners  of  the  lands.  These  lands,  apportioned  in  quan- 
tities, were  generally  obtained  by  conquest,  and  given  away 
by  the  State,  which  reserved  its  right  to  accessions.  (D.  41,  1, 
16.)  In  one  passage  it  is  stated,  however,  that  such  acces- 
sions were  regarded  as  nobody's  land  {res  nullius)^  and  be- 
longed to  the  first  occupant.     (D.  43, 12,  1,  6.) 

It  is  manifest  also  that  in  accessions  of  land  to  land  there 
was  no  room  for  compensation.  Thus  alluvial  deposits  come 
from  the  lands  of  many  people,  nobody  could  tell  where. 

2.  Accession  of  moveables  to  land. 

1**.  Buildings  to  land. 

(1°.)  The  question  of  ownership. 

Besides,  what  anyone  builds  on  our  soil,  although  he  builds  it  in  his  own- 
name,  by  the  J^us  Naturale  becomes  ours.  For  all  that  is  on  the  soil  goes 
with  the  soil  [superficies  solo  cedit),    (G.  2,  73.) 

When  a  man  builds  on  his  own  soil  with  materials  that  belong  to  another, 
then  he  is  regarded  as  the  owner  of  the  building.  For  all  that  is  built  on 
the  soil  goes  with  the  soil  {omne  quod  inaedificcUur  solo  cedit).  And  yet  he 
that  was  owner  of  the  materials  does  not  cease  to  be  their  owner.  But, 
meanwhile,  he  can  neither  reclaim  them  {vindicare)^  nor  bring  an  action  for 
their  production,  because  the  statute  of  the  XII  Tables  provides  that  no  one 
can  be  forced  to  take  out  of  his  house  a  timber  {iignum),  though  belonging^ 
to  another,  that  has  once  been  built  into  it.  The  statute  gives,  however,  an 
action  for  double  its  value,  called  actio  de  tigno  injuncto;  and  under  the 
term  tignum  all  building  materials  are  included.  Now  the  aim  of  this  pro- 
vision was  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  having  the  buildings  pulled  down. 
But  if  for  any  reason  the  building  comes  down,  then  the  owner  of  the 
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materials,  if  he  has  not  already  obtained  the  double  value,  may  reclaim  his 
own  or  bring  an  action  for  its  production.    (J.  2,  i,  29.) 

A  contractor  that  builds  with  his  own  material  for  the  owner  of  the  land,  as  soon 
aa  the  stones  are  fiaed  with  mortar,  loses  his  ownership  in  the  material,  which  now 
becomes  attached  to  the  ownership  of  the  land.    (D.  6, 1,  89.) 

Xifeiiis  places  a  new  bam,  made  of  wood,  on  the  land  of  Sdna.  It  is  not  fixed 
but  moveable.     It  does  not  become  the  property  of  Seius.     (D.  41,  1,  60.) 

(2®.)  Compensation  to  the  owner  of  the  materials. 

(a)  When  the  owner  of  the  land  takes  material  belongmg 
to  another  without  his  consent,  he  is  liable  to  a  penalty  of 
double  the  value  of  the  things  taken. 

(i8)  When  the  material  is  fixed  on  the  land  by  a  person  in 
possession,  who  believes  himself  to  be  owner,  but  against  whom 
an  action  is  brought  by  the  true  owner,  the  possessor  can 
resist  the  action,  unless  compensation  is  given  him. 

On  the  contrary,  if  a  man  builds  a  house  with  his  own  materials  on  an- 
other man's  soil,  then  the  house  belongs  to  the  owner  of  the  soil.  But  in 
this  case  the  owner  of  the  materials  loses  his  rights  as  such,  because  it  is 
understood  that  they  were  alienated  by  his  own  will,  supposing,  that  is,  that 
he  was  not  ignorant  that  he  was  building  on  another  man's  soil.  And  there- 
fore, although  the  house  comes  down,  he  will  not  be  able  to  reclaim  the 
materials.  But  of  course  it  is  agpreed  that  if  the  man  that  builds  has  been 
put  in  possession,  and  the  owner  of  the  soil  claims  the  houise  [or  farm]  as 
his,  but  will  not  pay  the  price  of  the  materials  and  the  workmen's  wages 
[or  other  expenses  on  the  building,  the  plantations,  or  the  cornfields],  then 
he  may  be  repelled  by  the  plea  {^exceptio)  of  fraud  (dolus  malus),  seeing  the 
builder  was  a  possessor  in  good  faith.    (J.  2,  I,  30 ;  G.  2,  76.) 

A  bona  fide  purchaser  that,  after  notice  of  the  insufficiency  of  his  title,  builds  on 
the  land,  cannot  resist  an  action  by  the  owner,  who  refuses  to  give  compensation : 
only  he  is  allowed  to  take  down  the  building  at  his  own  cost  and  carry  it  away.  (D. 
6, 1,  87.) 

(7)  When  a  bona  fide  possessor  has  given  up  or  lost  posses- 
sion he  haa  no  remedy,  and  cannot  obtain  compensation  unless 
his  expenditure  has  been  made  with  the  knowledge  of  the 
owner. 

A  person  is  in  possession  as  heir,  and  repairs  the  family  mansion  ;  he  cannot  re- 
cover his  expenses  except  by  keeping  possession.     (D.  12,  6,  33.) 

A  husband  or  wife  builds  on  ground  received  from  the  other  as  a  gift.  The  gift  of 
the  ground  is  void  (see  Domationt  hdween  ffusband  and  Wife),  but  the  hoose  could  be 
preserved  by  pleading  fraud.     (D.  A4,  4,  10.) 

If  I  have  given  anyone  property,  but  have  not  yet  delivered  it,  and  he  to  whom  I 
have  given  it,  although  possession  has  not  been  delivered,  builds  on  that  spot  with  my 
knowledge,  and  if  after  he  has  built  I  have  obtained  possession,  and  he  claims  from 
me  the  property  given  him,  and  I  plead  in  bar  that  the  gift  was  void  as  exceeding  the 
limits  fixed  by  the  lez  Cincia,  then  can  he  plead  fraud  in  answer  to  my  plea  I    Cer- 
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measured  along  the  bank.  And  as  for  the  new  bed,  it  becomes  subject 
to  the  same  rights  to  which  the  river  itself  is  subject ;  that  is,  it  becomes 
public  property.  But  if,  after  some  time,  the  river  returns  to  its  former  bed, 
the  new  bed  in  turn  comes  to  belong  to  the  landowners  on  the  bank.  (J.  2, 
I,  23.) 

Clearly  the  case  is  different  when  any  one's  land  is  entirely  flooded.  For 
flooding  does  not  change  the  nature  of  the  lands ;  and  therefore,  if  the 
water  falls,  it  is  plain  that  the  lands  belong  to  their  former  owner.  (J.  2, 
h  24.) 

An  island  rises  in  a  river  so  as  to  belong  wholly  to  A,  the  owner  of  one  of  the 
banks.  Then  the  river  deserts  its  old  channel,  and  runs  entirely  between  the  island 
and  A's  bank.  A  retains  the  island  and  his  share  of  the  deserted  dhanneL  (D.  41» 
1,  66,  1.) 

Exception. — These  rules,  relating  to  the  accession  of  land  to 
land,  apply  only  to  those  lands  whose  boundaries  are  natural 
objects  {ardfinii  dgri),  such  as  a  river,  wood,  or  mountain* 
When  land  was  held  in  specified  quantities  (agri  assignati 
or  limitati)f  the  accessions  belonged  to  the  State,  and  not  to 
tlie  owners  of  the  lands.  These  lands,  apportioned  in  quan- 
tities, were  generally  obtained  by  conquest,  and  given  away 
by  the  State,  which  reserved  its  right  to  accessions.  (D.  41,  1, 
16.)  In  one  passage  it  is  stated,  however,  that  such  acces- 
sions were  regarded  as  nobody's  land  {res  nullius),  and  be- 
longed to  the  first  occupant.     (D.  43, 12, 1 ,  6.) 

It  is  manifest  also  that  in  accessions  of  land  to  land  there 
was  no  room  for  compensation.  Thus  alluvial  deposits  come 
from  the  lands  of  many  people,  nobody  could  tell  where. 

2.  Accession  of  moveables  to  land. 

1**.  Buildings  to  land. 

(1°.)  The  question  of  ownership. 

Besides,  what  anyone  builds  on  our  soil,  although  he  builds  it  in  his  own- 
name,  by  the  J^us  Naturale  becomes  ours.  For  all  that  is  on  the  soil  goes 
with  the  soil  {superficies  solo  cedit).    (G.  2,  73.) 

When  a  man  builds  on  his  own  soil  with  materials  that  belong  to  another, 
then  he  is  regarded  as  the  owner  of  the  building.  For  all  that  is  built  on 
the  soil  goes  with  the  soil  {ontne  quod  inaedificatur  solo  cedit).  And  yet  he 
that  was  owner  of  the  materials  does  not  cease  to  be  their  owner.  But, 
meanwhile,  he  can  neither  reclaim  them  {vtndicare)^  nor  bring  an  action  for 
their  production,  because  the  statute  of  the  XII  Tables  provides  that  no  one 
can  be  forced  to  take  out  of  his  house  a  timber  {fignum\  though  belonging^ 
to  another,  that  has  once  been  built  into  it.  Th^  statute  gives,  however,  an 
action  for  double  its  value,  called  actio  de  tigno  injuncto;  and  under  the 
term  tignum  all  building  materials  are  included.  Now  the  aim  of  this  pro- 
vision was  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  having  the  buildings  pulled  down. 
But  if  for  any  reason  the  building  comes  down,  then  the  owner  of  the 
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materials,  if  he  has  not  already  obtained  the  double  value,  may  reclaim  his 
own  or  bring  an  action  for  its  production.    (J.  2,  i,  29.} 

A  contractor  that  builds  with  his  own  material  for  the  owner  of  the  land,  as  soon 
as  the  stones  are  fixed  with  mortar,  loses  his  ownership  in  the  material,  which  now 
becomes  attached  to  the  ownership  of  the  land.     (D.  6, 1,  S9.) 

Tltins  places  a  new  bam,  made  of  wood,  on  the  land  of  Swam.  It  is  not  fixed 
bat  moveable.     It  does  not  become  the  property  of  Seius.     (D.  41,  1,  60.) 

(2^)  Compensation  to  the  owner  of  the  materials. 

(a)  When  the  owner  of  the  land  takes  material  belonging 
to  another  without  his  consent,  he  is  liable  to  a  penalty  of 
double  the  value  of  the  things  taken. 

(/5)  When  the  material  is  fixed  on  the  land  by  a  person  in 
possession,  who  believes  himself  to  be  owner,  but  against  whom 
an  action  is  brought  by  the  true  owner,  the  possessor  can 
resist  the  action,  unless  compensation  is  given  him. 

On  the  contrary,  if  a  man  builds  a  house  with  his  own  materials  on  an- 
other man's  soil,  then  the  house  belongs  to  the  owner  of  the  soil.  But  in 
this  case  the  owner  of  the  materials  loses  his  rights  as  such,  because  it  is 
understood  that  they  were  alienated  by  his  own  will,  supposing,  that  is,  that 
he  was  not  ignorant  that  he  was  building  on  another  man's  soil.  And  there- 
fore, although  the  house  comes  down,  he  will  not  be  able  to  reclaim  the 
materials.  But  of  course  it  is  agreed  that  if  the  man  that  builds  has  been 
put  in  possession,  and  the  owner  of  the  soil  claims  the  house  [or  farm]  as 
his,  but  will  not  pay  the  price  of  the  materials  and  the  workmen's  wages 
[or  other  expenses  on  the  building,  the  plantations,  or  the  cornfields],  then 
he  may  be  repelled  by  the  plea  {^exceptio)  of  fraud  {dolus  malus),  seeing  the 
builder  was  a  possessor  in  good  faith.    (J.  2,  i,  30 ;  G.  2,  ^6.) 

A  bona  fide  porchaser  that,  after  notice  of  the  insufficiency  of  his  title,  hnUds  on 
the  land,  cannot  resist  an  action  by  the  owner,  who  refuses  to  give  compensation : 
only  he  is  allowed  to  take  down  the  building  at  his  own  cost  and  carry  it  away.  (D. 
6, 1,  37.) 

(7)  When  a  bona  fide  possessor  has  given  up  or  lost  posses- 
sion he  has  no  remedy,  and  cannot  obtain  compensation  unless 
his  expenditure  has  been  made  with  the  knowledge  of  the 
owner. 

A  person  is  in  possession  as  heir,  and  repairs  the  family  mansion ;  he  cannot  re- 
cover his  expenses  except  by  keeping  possession.     (B.  12,  6,  83.) 

A  husband  or  wife  builds  on  ground  received  from  the  other  as  a  gift.  The  gift  of 
tbe  ground  is  void  (see  D<mations  hetioeen  fftuiband  and  Wife),  but  the  house  could  be 
preserved  by  pleading  fraud.     (D.  44,  4,  10.) 

If  I  have  given  anyone  property,  but  have  not  yet  delivered  it,  and  he  to  whom  I 
have  given  it;  although  possession  has  not  been  delivered,  builds  on  that  spot  with  my 
knowledge,  and  if  after  he  has  built  I  have  obtained  possession,  and  he  claims  from 
me  the  property  given  him,  and  I  plead  in  bar  that  the  gift  was  void  as  exceeding  the 
limits  fixed  by  the  lex  Cfineia,  then  can  he  plead  fraud  in  answer  to  my  plea  ?    Cer- 
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measured  along  the  bank.  And  as  for  the  new  bed,  it  becomes  subject 
to  the  same  rights  to  which  the  river  itself  is  subject ;  that  is,  it  becomes 
public  property.  But  if,  after  some  time,  the  river  returns  to  its  former  bed, 
the  new  bed  in  turn  comes  to  belong  to  the  landowners  on  the  bank.    (J.  2, 

Clearly  the  case  is  different  when  any  one's  land  is  entirely  flooded.  For 
flooding  does  not  change  the  nature  of  the  lands ;  and  therefore,  if  the 
water  falls,  it  is  plain  that  the  lands  belong  to  their  former  owner.  (J.  2, 
I,  24-). 

An  island  rises  in  a  river  so  sa  to  belong  wholly  to  A,  the  owner  of  one  of  the 
banks.  Then  the  river  deserts  its  old  channel,  and  runs  entirely  between  the  island 
and  A's  bank.  A  retains  the  island  and  lus  share  of  the  deserted  dhanneL  (D.  41, 
1,  56,  1.) 

Exception.— These  rules,  relating  to  the  accession  of  land  to 
land,  apply  only  to  those  lands  whose  boundaries  are  natural 
objects  (arcifinii  agri),  such  as  a  river,  wood,  or  mountain. 
When  land  was  held  in  specified  quantities  (agri  assigncOt 
or  limitati),  the  accessions  belonged  to  the  State,  and  not  to 
the  owners  of  the  lands.  These  lands,  apportioned  in  quan- 
tities, were  generally  obtained  by  conquest,  and  given  away 
by  the  State,  which  reserved  its  right  to  accessions.  (D.  41,  1^ 
16.)  In  one  passage  it  is  stated,  however,  that  such  acces- 
sions were  regarded  as  nobody's  land  (res  nullius),  and  be- 
longed to  the  first  occupant.     (D.  43,  12, 1,  6.) 

It  is  manifest  also  that  in  accessions  of  land  to  land  there 
was  no  room  for  compensation.  Thus  alluvial  deposits  come 
from  the  lands  of  many  people,  nobody  could  tell  where. 

2.  Accession  of  moveables  to  land. 

1®.  Buildings  to  land. 

(1°.)  The  question  of  ownership. 

Besides,  what  anyone  builds  on  our  soil,  although  he  builds  it  in  his  own- 
name,  by  the  J^us  Naturale  becomes  ours.  For  all  that  is  on  the  soil  goes 
with  the  soil  {superficies  solo  cedit),    (G.  2,  73.) 

When  a  man  builds  on  his  own  soil  with  materials  that  belong  to  another, 
then  he  is  regarded  as  the  owner  of  the  building.  For  all  that  is  built  on 
the  soil  goes  with  the  soil  {omne  quod  imxedificatur  solo  cedit).  And  yet  he 
that  was  owner  of  the  materials  does  not  cease  to  be  their  owner.  But, 
meanwhile,  he  can  neither  reclaim  them  {vindicare)^  nor  bring  an  action  for 
their  production,  because  the  statute  of  the  XII  Tables  provides  that  no  one 
can  be  forced  to  take  out  of  his  house  a  timber  (tignum\  though  belonging" 
to  another,  that  has  once  been  built  into  it.  ThQ  statute  gives,  however,  an 
action  for  double  its  value,  called  actio  de  tigno  injunctoj  and  under  the 
term  tignum  all  building  materials  are  included.  Now  the  aim  of  this  pro- 
vision was  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  having  the  buildings  pulled  down. 
But  if  for  any  reason  the  building  comes  down,  then  the  owner  of  the 
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materials,  if  he  has  not  already  obtained  the  double  value,  may  reclaim  his 
own  or  bring  an  acdon  for  its  production.    (J.  2,  i,  29.) 

A  contractor  that  builds  with  his  own  material  for  the  owner  of  the  land,  as  soon 
as  the  stones  are  fixed  with  mortar,  loses  his  ownership  in  the  material,  which  now 
becomes  attached  to  the  owneiship  of  the  land.     (D.  6, 1,  89.) 

IStins  places  a  new  bam,  made  of  wood,  on  the  land  of  Seins.  It  is  not  fixed 
bat  moveable.    It  does  not  become  the  property  of  Seias.     (D.  41,  1,  60.) 

(2**.)  Compensation  to  the  owner  of  the  materials. 

(a)  When  the  owner  of  the  land  takes  material  belonging 
to  another  without  his  consent,  he  is  liable  to  a  penalty  of 
double  the  value  of  the  things  taken. 

(/5)  When  the  material  is  fixed  on  the  land  by  a  person  in 
possession,  who  believes  himself  to  be  ownei-,  but  against  whom 
an  action  is  brought  by  the  true  owner,  the  possessor  can 
resist  the  action,  unless  compensation  is  given  him. 

On  the  contrary,  if  a  man  builds  a  house  with  his  own  materials  on  an- 
other man's  soil,  then  the  house  belongs  to  the  owner  of  the  soil.  But  in 
this  case  the  owner  of  the  materials  loses  his  rights  as  such,  because  it  is 
understood  that  they  were  alienated  by  his  own  will,  supposing,  that  is,  that 
he  was  not  ignorant  that  he  was  building  on  another  man's  soil.  And  there- 
fore, although  the  house  comes  down,  he  will  not  be  able  to  reclaim  the 
materials.  But  of  course  it  is  agreed  that  if  the  man  that  builds  has  been 
put  in  possession,  and  the  owner  of  the  soil  claims  the  house  [or  farm]  as 
his,  but  will  not  pay  the  price  of  the  materials  and  the  workmen's  wages 
[or  other  expenses  on  the  building,  the  plantations,  or  the  cornfields],  then 
he  may  be  repelled  by  the  plea  {exceptto)  of  fraud  {dolus  mcUus\  seeing  the 
builder  was  a  possessor  in  good  faith.    (J.  2,  i,  30 ;  G.  2,  ^6^ 

A  hcfna  fide  purchaser  that,  after  notice  of  the  insufficiency  of  his  title,  builds  on 
the  land,  cannot  resist  an  action  by  the  owner,  who  refuses  to  give  compensation : 
only  he  is  allowed  to  take  down  the  building  at  his  own  cost  and  carry  it  away.  (D. 
«.  1,  37.) 

(7)  When  a  bona  fide  possessor  has  given  up  or  lost  posses- 
sion he  has  no  remedy,  and  cannot  obtain  compensation  unless 
his  expenditure  has  been  made  with  the  knowledge  of  the 
owner. 

A  person  is  in  possession  as  heir,  and  repairs  the  family  mansion ;  be  cannot  re- 
cover his  expenses  except  by  keeping  possession.     (B.  12,  6,  83.) 

A  husband  or  wife  builds  on  ground  received  from  the  other  as  a  gift.  The  gift  of 
the  ground  is  void  (see  DiJ7uUum»  hdween  Husband  and  Wife),  but  the  house  could  be 
preserved  by  pleading  fraud.     (D.  44,  4,  10. ) 

If  I  have  given  anyone  property,  but  have  not  yet  delivered  it,  and  he  to  w;hom  I 
have  given  it,  although  possession  has  not  been  delivered,  builds  on  that  spot  with  my 
knowledge,  and  if  after  he  has  built  I  have  obtained  possession,  and  he  daims  from 
me  the  property  given  him,  and  I  plead  in  bar  that  the  gift  was  void  as  exceeding  the 
limits  fixed  by  the  lex  Cincia,  then  can  he  plead  fraud  in  answer  to  my  plea  I    Cer- 
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tainly,  for  I  acted  fraadulently  in  soffering  him  to  baild  and  now  witUiolding^  his 
expenses.     (D.  44,  4,  5,  2.) 

(S)  For  if  he  knew  that  the  soil  was  another's,  his  own  negligence  in 
rashly  building  on  a  soil  that  he  was  well  aware  was  another's  may  be 
brought  up  against  hinL     (J.  2,  i,  30.) 

It  is  stated,  however,  by  Antoninus  (a.d.  214),  that  if  the  building  has  fallen  into 
ruin,  the  material,  even  in  this  case,  returns  to  the  former  owner,  provided  that  the 
original,  intention  of  the  builder  was  not  to  make  a  present  of  the  material  to  the 
owner  of  the  land.     (C.  8,  32,  2.)    See,  however,  D.  41, 1,  7,  12. 

A  constitution  of  Gordian  (a.d.  240)  makes  a  distinction  between  neceiscariae  and 
uHles  impenaae.  Necessary  expense  ib  to  prevent  deterioration  ;  beneficial  expense  is 
to  promote  improvement.  A  moUafide  possessor  can  claim  for  neoessazy  expenditure ; 
but  in  regard  to  beneficial  expenditure,  he  is  permitted  to  carry  away  the  improve- 
ments only,  if  he  can  do  so  without  damaging  the  property.  (0.  8,  82,  5  ;  D.  5,  8, 
88.) 

One  of  two  joint  owners  of  a  piece  of  land  btulds  upon  it.  Although,  in  a  sense, 
this  IB  building  on  another's  land,  yet  the  other  owner  could  not  reclaim  the  land 
without  paymg  the  cost     (0.  8,  82,  16.) 

These  mlefl  as  to  compensation  apply  only  where  the  parties 
claim  under  hostile  titles ;  they  have  no  application  to  such  a 
relation  as  Landlord  and  Tenant. 

If  a  tenant  has  made  a  door  or  anything  else  joined  to  a  building,  he  has  a  right 
to  take  it  away,  although  it  be  a  fixture,  provided  he  gives  security  not  to  damage  the 
house,  but  leave  it  as  he  found  it.     (D.  19,  2,  19,  4.) 

Whatever  a  fanner  does  to  the  land  for  its  improvement,  either  by  building  or 
otherwise,  gives  him  a  title  to  compensation  if  such  improvements  have  not  been  part 
of  his  bargain.     (D.  19,  2,  55,  1.) 

A  farmer  that  was  not  compelled  by  his  agreement  to  plant  vines  did  so,  and 
increased  the  letting  value  more  than  10  aurei  yearly.  The  farmer  in  an  action  for 
rent  brought  agunst  him  can  set  off  this  improvement.     (D.  19,  2,  61,  pr.) 

* 

2®.  Trees  and  plants  to  land. 
(1**.)  Ownership. 

If  Titius  places  in  his  soil  a  plant  belonging  to  another,  it  will  become  his. 
If,  on  the  contrary,  Titius  places  a  plant  of  his  in  Maevius'  soil,  the  plant 
will  belong  to  Maevius,  provided  that  in  both  these  cases  the  plant  has 
taken  root ;  for  until  it  takes  root  it  continues  to  belong  to  its  former  owner. 
(J.  2,  I,  31  ;  G.  2,  74.) 

So  completely,  however,  is  its  ownership  changed  from  the  moment  it 
takes  root,  that  if  a  neighbour's  tree  so  presses  the  earth  belonging  to  Titius 
as  to  take  root  in  his  field,  we  say  that  it  is  thereby  made  Titius'  tree.  For 
reason  refuses  to  regard  the  tree  as  belonging  to  anyone  except  the  owner 
of  the  field  in  which  it  has  taken  root.  And,  therefore,  if  a  tree  placed 
close  to  a  boundary  strikes  its  roots  into  a  neighbour's  field,  it  becomes  com- 
mon property.    Q.  2,  i,  31.) 

And  on  the  same  principle  as  plants  that  unite  with  the  earth  go  with  the 
soil,  so  com  too  that  is  sown  is  understood  to  go  with  the  soil.  Q.  2,  i,  32  ; 
G.  2,  75.) 
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A  difference  existed  between  the  case  of  buildings  and  plants.  Even  if  the  tree 
was  afterwards  torn  np,  it  did  not  revert  to  its  former  owner.  After  it  had  fed  on 
the  soil,  it  was  not  exactly  the  same  thing  that  was  planted  ;  and  it  would  be  absurd 
to  allow  a  man  to  recover,  after  thirty  or  forty  years,  a  full-grown  tree,  because  the 
sapling  from  which  it  grew  had  been  his  property.     (D.  41,  1,  26,  2.) 

The  assertion  in  the  text  seems  to  be  opposed  to  D.  47,  7,  6,  2,  which  states  that 
althoogh  a  tree  near  a  boundary  sends  its  roots  into  the  neighbour's  soil,  it  neverthe- 
less ramaina  the  property  of  the  owner  of  the  soil  in  which  it  first  grew.  The  text  is 
therefore  explained  as  referring  to  those  cases  only  where  the  tree  is  on  the  land  of 
one  man,  and  the  roots  wholly,  or  nearly  so,  in  the  land  of  his  neighbour. 

(2^)  CompensatioiL 

(a)  The  owner  of  the  land  has  sown  or  planted  with  what 
belongs  to  another.  If  he  knew  that  the  seeds  or  plants 
belonged  to  another,  he  commits  theft  ;  if  he  did  not,  he  must 
simply  pay  the  owner  their  value.     (D.  6,  1,  5,  3.) 

(i3)  But  as  he  that  has  built  on  another's  soil  can  defend  himself  against 
a  claim  for  the  building  on  the  part  of  the  owner  of  the  soil  by  means  of  the 
plea  of  fraud,  as  we  have  said,  so  by  the  aid  of  the  same  plea  he  can  protect 
himself  that  has  sown  another's  farm  in  good  faith  at  his  own  expense.     (J. 

2,  I,  32.) 

(7)  A  bona  Jide  possessor,  after  eviction,  and  (d)  a  mala  fide 
possessor,  were  subject  to  the  same  rules  as  in  the  case  of 
buildings  fixed  on  land. 

3.  Accession  of  moveables  to  moveables. 

1*.  Writing  on  paper. 

(V,)  Ownership. 

Writing,  too,  although  of  gold,  goes  with  the  paper  or  parchment  in 
like  manner ;  just  as  all  goes  with  the  soil  that  is  built  on  it  or  sown  therein. 
And,  therefore,  if  on  your  paper  or  parchment  Titius  has  written  a  poem,  a 
history,  or  a  speech,  the  owner  of  this  work  is  not  Titius  but  you.  (J.  2,  i, 
33  ;  G.  2,  77.) 

(2**.)  Compensation. 

But  if  you  claim  your  books  or  parchments  from  Titius,  and  are  not  ready 
to  pay  the  expense  of  the  writing,  Titius  will  be  able  to  defend  himself  by 
the  plea  of  fraud  ;  if,  that  is,  it  was  in  good  faith  that  he  obtained  possession 
of  those  papers  or  parchments.     (J.  2,  i,  33  ;  G.  2,  77.) 

This  is  the  same  principle  as  in  the  previous  cases.  A  man  writes  on  paper  that 
he  belieyes  to  belong  to  himself  ;  it  does  not.  He  can  resist  the  action  of  the  owner, 
uulees  payment  is  made  for  the  writing.  It  would  seem,  however,  that  if  the  owner 
had  obtained  possession  there  was'  no  remedy.  If  the  writer  knew  the  paper  did  not 
belong  to  himself,  then  he  could  not  complain  of  forfeiting  his  labour. 

2r,  Pictures. 

If  any  one  paints  on  a  surface  {tabula)  that  belongs  to  another,  some  think 
the  surface  goes  with  the  picture  ;  others  that  the  picture,  whatever  it  be, 
goes  with  the  surface.     But  *^  us  it  seems  better  that  the  surface  should  go 
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with  the  picture  [an  inversion  of  the  usual  rule,  for  which  it  is  hard  to  give 
an  adequate  ground] ;  for  it  is  absurd  that  a  picture  by  Apelles  or  Parrhasius 
should  go  as  a  mere  accessory  to  a  most  worthless  surface.  And  hence, 
when  the  owner  of  the  surfiace  is  in  possession  of  the  picture,  if  the  painter 
claims  it  without  paying  the  price  of  the  surface,  he  can  be  repelled  by  the 
plea  of  fraud.  If,  again,  the  painter  is  in  possession,  it  follows  that  a  utilis 
of-tio  against  him  will  be  given  to  the  owner  of  the  surface ;  and  in  that  case, 
if  the  owner  does  not  pay  the  expense  of  painting,  he  can  be  repelled  by  the 
plea  of  fraud — if,  that  is,  the  painter  was  a  possessor  in  good  faith.  For 
it  is  manifest  that,  if  the  surface  was  stolen,  whether  by  the  painter  or  by 
some  one  else,  the  owner  of  the  surface  may  bring  an  action  for  theft, 
a.  2,  I,  34;  G.  2,  78.) 

It  is  at  this  poiut— pictures— that  the  doctrine  of  accession  breaks  down.  Canvas 
can  exist  without  the  picture,  bnt  not  the  painting  without  the  canvas  ;  and  therefore^ 
logically,  the  canvas  is  the  principal,  and  the  colouring  the  accessory.  But  this 
result  was  too  absurd.  The  value  of  the  picture  was  in  general  so  much  greater  than 
the  worth  of  the  canvas,  that  to  have  adhered  to  logical  oonsisteDGj  would  have 
involved  a  sacrifice  of  real  justice.  Oaius  is  at  a  loss  to  give  a  reason  for  the  excep- 
tion of  pictures  ;  and  his  only  fault  is,  that  he  was  not  bold  enough  to  disregard  the 
merely  logical  distinction  of  principal  and  accessory  in  the  case  of  writings  alaa 

4.  Accession  of  labour  to  moveablea  (Speci/lcatio,) 
Hitherto  the  examples  of  accession  have  been  instances  of 
mere  mechanical  adhesion;  but  the  same  idea  was  applied 
where,  by  means  of  labour,  raw  material  had  been  made  to 
change  its  character,  and  become  a  new  manufactured  article. 
This  is  specification,  or  making  a  new  article. 
V.  Ownership. 

When  any  finished  article  is  made  by  one  man  out  of  material  belonging 
to  another,  it  is  a  common  question  which  is  the  owner  by  natural  reason  ? 
is  it  the  maker,  or  rather  the  owner,  of  the  material  ?  If,  for  example,  a 
man  makes  out  of  my  grapes,  or  olives,  or  ears  of  grain,  wine  or  oil  or  flour ; 
or  out  of  my  gold  or  silver  or  bronze,  some  vessel ;  or  mixes  my  wine  and 
honey  into  mead,  or  uses  my  drugs  to  make  up  a  plaster  or  eye-salve,  or  my 
wool  to  make  a  garment ;  or  out  of  my  timber  frames  a  ship,  a  chest,  or  a 
seat ; — [then  is  the  product  made  out  of  my  property  his  or  mine  ?  Some 
think  we  ought  to  look  to  the  materials  or  substance;  that  is,  that  the 
owner  of  the  materials  is  owntr  of  the  product.  Such  was  the  opinion  of 
Sabinus  and  Cassius.  Others  hold  that  the  product  belongs  to  the  maker ; 
and  this  is  the  view  taken  by  the  authorities  of  the  opposing  school.]  After 
the  many  doubts  raised  on  both  sides  by  the  schools  of  Sabinus  and  Pro- 
culus,  a  middle  opinion  has  been  adopted.  For  it  is  held  that  if  the  finished 
product  can  be  resolved  into  its  materials,  then  the  former  owner  of  the 
materials  is  to  be  its  owner ;  if  it  cannot  be  so  resolved,  then  the  maker 
rather  is  to  be  its  owner.  For  instance,  a  vessel  can  be  melted  down  and 
resolved  into  the  original  shapeless  mass  of  bronze  or  silver  or  gold ; 
while  wine  or  oil  or  wheat  cannot  return  to  the  earlier  form  of  grapes  or 
olives  or  ears  of  grain.  But  if  a  man  makes  any  article  partly  out  of  his  own 
materials,  partly  out  of  another's — out  of  his  own  wine,  for  instance,  and 
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another  man's  honey  makes  mead,  or  out  of  drugs  partly  his  own  and  partly 
another's  makes  a  plaster  or  eye-salve  ;  or  out  of  wool  partly  his  own  and 
pardy  another's  makes  a  garment— there  can  be  no  doubt  in  this  case  that 
the  maker  is  to  be  the  owner ;  for  he  has  not  only  given  his  work,  but  also 
supplied  part  of  the  materials.    (J.  2,  1,  25  ;  G.  2,  79.) 

Merely  diaengaging  the  grains  from  the  ear  does  not,  however,  oonstitute  a  new 
■pedes.     (D.  41, 1,  7,  7.) 

2®.  Compensation. 

If,  however,  a  man  weaves  purple  belonging  to  another  into  a  garment  of 
his  own,  then,  although  the  purple  is  the  most  costly,  it  goes  with  the  garment 
as  an  accessory.  But  the  former  owner  has  an  action  for  theft  against  the 
man  that  stole  it ;  and  also  can  bring  a  condicHo^  no  matter  whether  he,  or 
some  one  else,  was  the  actual  maker  of  the  garment.  For  though  things 
that  have  perished  cannot  be  reclaimed  {vindicari),  yet  a  candicHo  may  be 
brought  against  thieves,  and  ag^ainst  certain  other  possessors.  (J.  2,  i,  26; 
G.  2,  79.) 

If  the  specificator  believed  that  the  material  belonged  to  him,  he  could  not  be  saed 
for  theft,  but  must  give  compenaation. 

Confusion  or  mixture.  CcnfuBio,  commixtio.  This  is  the  case 
when  things  are  mixed  np  without  forming  a  new  article. 

If  two  different  owners  choose  to  mix  their  materials — if  they  mingle  their 
wines,  for  instance,  or  melt  down  lumps  of  gold  and  silver  together — then 
the  whole  product  is  owned  by  both  in  common.  And  if  the  materials  differ 
in  kind,  and  therefore  a  distinct  sort  of  thing  is  made — as  mead,  for  instance, 
from  wine  and  honey,  or  electrum  from  gold  and  silver — still  the  rule  of  law 
is  the  same  ;  for  in  that  case,  too,  it  is  undoubted  that  the  finished  product 
is  owned  in  common.  And  if  it  was  by  chance,  and  not  by  the  owner's 
choice,  that  the  materials,  whether  different  or  of  the  same  kind,  were  mixed, 
the  rule  is  still  held  to  be  the- same.     (J.  2,  i,  27.) 

If,  now,  Titius'  wheat  is  mixed  up  with  your  wheat  by  your  choice,  the 
whole  will  be  owned  in  common  ;  for  the  separate  bodies — that  is,  grains — 
that  belonged  distinctively  to  eadi,  have  been  brought  into  union  by  your 
choice.  But  if  the  mixture  takes  place  by  accident,  or  is  Titius'  doing  with- 
out your  choice,  then  the  whole  is  not  regarded  as  owned  in  common  ;  for 
the  separate  bodies  retain  their  own  nature.  And  by  accidents  such  as  those 
the  wheat  is  no  more  made  common  than  a  flock  would  be  if  Titius'  sheep 
were  mixed  up  with  yours.  But  if  either  of  you  two  keeps  the  whole  of  the 
wheat,  an  actio  in  rem  for  his  due  share  of  the  wheat  is  open  to  the  other. 
And  it  falls  within  the  province  of  the  judge  to  determine,  at  his  discretion, 
the  quality  of  the  wheat  belonging  to  each  of  you.    (J.  2,  i,  28.) 

Con/wto  is  generally  used  with  reference  to  the  mixture  ot 
liquids  ;  commixtio,  of  solids.  The  distinction  taken  is  this  :  if 
the  things  are  mixed  by  the  consent  of  owners,  the  product 
belongs  to  them  in  common  ;  in  other  words,  there  is  no  room 
for  accession.     It  is  only  when  the  consent  of  one  of  the  owners 
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does  not  exist,  that  a  question  of  accession  really  arises.     Then 
if  the  things  are  inseparable,  the  ownership  is  in  common ;  if 
not,  each  retains  his  property  in  the  things,  and  can  sue  by 
the  ordinary  action  for  the  recovery  of  property— the  vindiccUio. 
(D.  6, 1,  5,  1 ;  D.  6,  1,  3,  2.) 

n.— Delivery  (Traditio). 

From  what  we  have  said  it  appears  that  alienation  takes  place  sometimes 
by  the  yus  Naturale — as,  for  instance,  by  delivery  :  sometimes  by  the  Jus 
Civile^  as  in  mancipation  in  jure  cessio^  and  usucapion  the  right  to  which  is 
peculiar  to  Roman  citizens.     (G.  2,  65.) 

By  delivery  also,  according  to  the  Jus  NaturaU^  we  acquire  property. 
For  nothing  is  so  agreeable  to  natural  fairness  as  that  the  wish  of  the  owner 
that  wishes  to  transfer  what  is  his  to  another,  should  be  held  valid.  Cor- 
poreal things,  therefore,  of  whatever  kind,  can  be  delivered,  and  by  delivery 
be  alienated  from  the  owner.    Q.  2,  i,  40.) 

1.  The  conditions  necessary  to  acquisition  by  delivery. 

(1.)  Transfer  of  possession.  The  transferrer  must  put  the 
transferee  in  a  position  to  deal  vnth  the  thing  to  the  exclusion 
of  everybody  else.  This  might  be  accomplished  in  the  various 
ways,  enumerated  postea  "  Acquisition  of  Possession.*' 

Delivery  by  transfer  of  title-deeds. — It  is  stated  in  a  constitu- 
tion of  Severus  and  Antoninus  (C.  8,  54,  1),  that  a  gift  and 
delivery  of  the  title-deeds  of  slates  were  equivalent  to  a 
gift  and  delivery  of  the  slaves  themselves.  If  this  be  taken 
as  a  fair  and  complete' statement  of  the  law,  it  would  be  an 
extreme  instance  of  symbolical  delivery.  Savigny  and  others 
contend  with  great  vehemence  that  the  text  is  incomplete,  and 
that  it  must  be  understood  as  implying  that  the  slaves  were 
in  the  presence  of  the  parties  at  the  making  of  the  gift.  Ac- 
cording to  the  view  of  these  authors,  the  case  stated  is  an 
example  of  delivery  hnga  manu.  There  is  some  difficulty  in 
acquiescing  in  this  opinion,  inasmuch  as  it  attributes  the  opera- 
tive part  of  the  transfer  to  something  not  mentioned  in  the 
text,  and  denies  any  effect  to  the  words  that  profess  to  give  a 
complete  account  of  the  transfer. 

Except  by  delivery,  in  the  time  of  Justinian,  property  could 
not  be  conveyed.  A  mere  agreement  without  delivery  of  pos- 
session, even  if  in  writing,  did  not  operate  as  a  transfer  of 
ownership.^     (C.  3,  32,  27.) 

But  to  this  rule  an  exception  existed  in  the  case  of  Societas, 

Traditionibiu  et  umcapionibw  dominia  rerum  non  nudis  pactis  traruferuntur. 
C.  2,  3,  20.) 
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At  no  period  in  Roman  law  wae  a  written  document  attest- 
ing a  deUvery  necessary  ;  but  such  documents  were  commonly 
made  as  a  sure  record  of  the  fact.     (C.  7,  32,  2 ;  C.  4,  38,  12.) 

It  may  be  added  that  a  delivery  never  gave  the  transferee 
any  greater  right  than  the  transferrer  possessed.^  (D.  41, 
1,  20,  pr.)  Hence  land  subject  to  a  right  of  way  passes  to  the 
transferree  burdened  therewith.     (D.  41,  1,  20,  1.) 

(2,)  The  delivery  must  be  made  with  an  INTENTION  to 
transfer  the  ownership.  That,  but  nothing  more,  was  required. 
It  was  not  necessary  that  there  should  be  any  consideration,  any 
quid  pro  quo,  for  the  transfer.  Usually,  however,  some  con- 
fiideration  existed,  and  the  delivery  took  place  in  consequence 
of  a  previous  contract  of  sale  (pro  emptore),  or  legacy  (pro 
legato),  or  bargain  for  a  dowry  (pro  dote\  or  in  payment  of  a 
debt  (pro  soluto)  ;  but  there  need  be  nothing  more  than  a  pur- 
pose of  liberality  (pro  donato).  The  Roman  jurists  expressed 
the  relation  of  such  facts  to  delivery  in  a  somewhat  peculiar 
way.  They  said  that  mere  delivery  (ntula  traditio)  was  not  a 
transvestitive  fact  of  ownership,  unless  supported  by  what  they 
called  a  justa  causa  or  Justus  titulus,  A  justa  causa  was  one  of 
the  circumstances  above  mentioned — sale,  legacy,  dowry,  pay- 
ment of  debt,  or  free  gift.  It  is  more  accurate  to  say  that  these 
are  simply  facts  from  which  an  intention  to  transfer  ownership 
may  properly  be  inferred. 

J£  A  delivers  a  ring  to  B,  there  is  no  presumption  that  B  is 
owner ;  but  on  proving  that  the  ring  was  bequeathed  to  B  by  a 
testator  to  whom  A  is  heir,  the  nature  of  the  transaction  be- 
comes at  once  apparent.  Again,  if  it  is  proved  that  A  intended 
to  make  a  gift  of  the  ring  to  B,  the  meaning  of  the  transaction 
becomes  clear.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  ring  was  given  to  B 
in  loan,  or  for  safe  custody,  the  conclusion  would  be  that  A 
remained  owner,  and  that  the  delivery  of  the  thing  did  not 
transfer  the  ownership  to  B. 

The  exposition  of  the  Roman  jurists  is  better  suited  to  a 
practical  lawyer  than  to  a  student  of  jurisprudence.  In  proving 
ownership,  what  a  Roman  lawyer  had  to  consider  was  the 
delivery  of  possession,  and  a  justa  causa^  i.e.y  one  of  the  facts 
that  conclusively  proved  an  intention  to  transfer.  The  real 
potent  element  is  not  the  change  of  possession,  but  the  inten- 
tion of  the  owner  to  transfer  his  property ;    the  delivery  is 


^Nemo  fluijurii  ad  alium  tranfferre  potest  quam  ipse  haberet.     (D.  50,  17,  54.) 
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merely  a  mode  of  unequivocally  attesting  the  change;  it  marks 
the  precise  moment  when  a  mere  intention  or  obligation  to 
deliver  the  ownership  passes  into  an  actual  transfer  of  the 
ownerehip. 

The  intention  to  transfer  the  ownership  must  exist  at  the 
time  that  delivery  is  made.  Thus,  if  a  person  sold  a  slave  that 
he  knew  to  belong  to  another,  but  the  slave  was  not  delivered 
imtil  the  owner  had  ratified  the  sale,  the  delivery  transferred 
the  ownership.     (D.  41,  3,  44,  1.) 

Nay,  further,  sometimes  the  wish  of  the  owner,  though  its  object  is  an 
indeterminate  person,  transfers  the  ownership  of  property.  Praetors,  for 
instance,  or  Consuls  that  throw  gifts  among  the  crowd,  are  ignorant  what 
each  member  of  the  crowd  is  going  to  catch.  And  yet  because  it  is  their 
wish  that  what  each  catches  should  be  his,  they  make  him  owner  on  the  spot. 
(J.  2, 1,  46.) 

(3.)  Delivery  does  not  transfer  ownership  (in  the  case  of  a 
contract  of  sale)  until  the  price  is  paid. 

If  things  are  given  by  way  of  a  gift  or  a  dowry,  or  on  any  other  ground, 
they  are  undoubtedly  transferred.  But  things  sold  and  delivered  are  not 
acquired  by  the  buyer  until  he  has  paid  the  seller  the  price,  or  in  some  other 
way  satisfied  him,  as  by  getting  a  surety  or  giving  a  pledge.  This  is  indeed 
a  provision  in  the  statute  of  the  XII  Tables  ;  and  yet  it  is  rightly  said  to  be 
brought  about  by  the  ^us  Gentium^  that  is  the  Jus  Naturale,  But  if  the  seller 
is  willing  to  give  it  to  the  buyer  on  credit,  then  it  must  be  said  that  the  thing 
sold  becomes  at  once  the  property  of  the  buyer.    (J.  2,  i,  41.) 

According  to  the  construction  put  upon  sale  by  the  Roman  law,  the  seller  was 
understood  not  to  intend  to  part  with  his  property  imtil  he  had  got  his  money.  If 
before  receiving  the  price,  or  accepting  something  in  lieu  of  it^  he  delivered  the  thing, 
he  was  understood  to  have  done  so  without  the  intention  of  transferring  the  ownership. 
If  the  goods  were  sold  on  credit,  the  seller  was  regarded  as  parting  with  the  ownership 
in  confidence  that  the  buyer  would  pay  him,  electing  to  accept  a  right  in  pertanam 
as  against  the  buyer,  instead  of  retaining  his  right  in  rem  to  the  thing.  The  exceptional 
character  of  sale  in  regard  to  delivery  is  thus  apparent,  and  not  reaL  The  intention 
to  part  with  the  ownership  was  held  not  to  attach  to  the  fact  of  agreement  for  sale, 
but  to  the  fact  of  payment ;  and  hence,  in  the  language  of  the  Boman  writers,  «%1q  was 
not  Skjugta  cauaa  unless  coupled  with  payment  of  the  price.  In  other  cases,  as  in  gift» 
dowry,  etc.,  the  transfer  of  ownership  coincided  with  the  delivery  of  possession. 

There  was  another  peculiarity  in  the  Law  of  Sale.  When 
the  title  of  the  purchaser  was  completed  by  the  delivery  to  him 
of  the  thing  sold  and  the  payment  of  the  price,  his  ownership 
was  regarded  as  dating  not  from  the  delivery  or  payment, 
whichever  happened  last,  but  from  the  date  of  the  contract. 
The  delivery  and  the  payment  had  a  retroactive  eflfect,  and 
made  the  buyer  practically  owner  from  the  date  of  the  sale 
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Now,  as  sale  is  a  contract  formed  by  consent  alone,  the  date  of 
the  sale  is  the  moment  when  the  thing  to  be  sold  and  the  price 
to  be  paid  for  it  were  agreed  upon.  (0.  4,  48, 1 ;  D.  18,  6,  8.) 
The  evidence  of  this  retroactive  eflfect  is  clear.  In  the  first 
place,  the  buyer  was  entitled  to  all  the  produce  and  accessions 
{fructus  et  accessiones)  of  the  thing  from  the  date  of  the  sale ; 
aud  (2)  if  the  thing  perished  without  fault  imputable  to  cmy 
one,  the  loss  fell  entirely  on  the  buyer,  for  res  perit  domino^ 

1\  The  buyer  was  entitled  to  all  the  produce  and  accessions 
of  the  thing  sold  from  the  date  of  the  sale,  as  the  work  of  slaves, 
the  offspring  of  slaves  or  animals,  and  all  fruits  not  gathered. 
(Paul,  Sent.  2,  17,  7.)  Also,  any  inheritance  or  legacy  given  to 
a  slave  belongs  to  the  buyer  (D.  19, 1, 13,  18  ;  D.  28,  5,  38,  5) : 
aud  he  alone  has  the  right  to  sue  for  harm  done  to  the  pro- 
perty. (D.  19,  1,  13,  12.)  But  if  it  were  agreed  between  the 
buyer  and  seller  that  the  seller  should  have  the  produce  until 
the  thing  sold  was  delivered,  then  the  sale  had  no  retroactive 
effect.  (Vat.  Frag.  15.)  In  such  a  case  the  buyer  would  be 
free  if  the  thing  perished  or  were  lost  before  delivery.  (D.  50, 
17, 10.) 

2®.  The  property  sold  remained  at  the  risk  of  the  buyer  from 
the  date  of  the  sale  (  periculum  rei),     (C.  4,  48,  4  ;  D.  18,  6,  7.) 

When  once  the  contract  for  purchase  and  sale  is  made  (and  this  is  fully 
done,  as  we  have  said,  as  soon  as  the  price  is  agreed  on,  if  the  business  is 
transacted  without  writing),  the  thing  sold  is  at  the  buyer's  risk,  although 
not  yet  delivered  to  him.  Therefore,  if  the  slave  dies  or  is  injured  in  any 
part  of  his  body,  if  the  house  is  either  in  whole  or  in  part  consumed  by  fire, 
if  the  field  is  either  in  whole  or  in  part  borne  away  by  the  violence  of  a  river, 
or  by  reason  of  a  flood  or  a  whirlwind  that  dashes  the  trees  to  the  ground,  is 
lessened  or  changed  for  the  worse — in  all  these  cases  the  loss  falls  on  the 
buyer,  and  he  must  needs  pay  the  price,  although  he  has  not  obtained  the 
property.  For  all  that  befalls  it,  without  fraud  or  negligence  on  the  seller's 
part,  leaves  the  seller  free  from  responsibility.  And  if,  after  the  purchase  is 
made,  any  addition  is  made  to  the  field  by  alluvion,  that  is  the  buyer's  profit : 
for  he  that  runs  the  risk  ought  to  have  the  profit.    (J.  3,  23,  3.) 

If,  however,  a  slave  that  has  been  sold  runs  away  or  is  stolen,  without  any 
fraud  or  negligence  on  the  seller's  part  coming  in,  we  ought  to  look  carefully 
whether  the  seller  undertook  to  guard  him  till  delivery.  For  certainly  if  he 
did,  the  risk  of  such  an  accident  lies  with  him  ;  if  he  did  not,  he  will  be  free 
from  responsibility.  And  so  too  with  all  other  animals  and  things.  The 
seller's  action  to  reclaim  the  property,  and  his  condictio^  he  must  make  over 
to  the  buyer ;  because  certainly  he  that  has  not  yet  delivered  the  property  to 
the  buyer  is  still  himself  the  owner.    (J.  3,  23,  3 a.) 

Lacioa  Titlns  bought  lands  in  Germany,  and  paid  a  part  of  the  price.  He  died,  and 
bk  heir  was  sued  for  the  residue  of  the  price.     His  heir  pleaded  that  the  lands  by  a 
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decree  of  the  Emperor  had  been  partly  sold  and  partly  given  to  veterans  as  prise.  Bnt 
Paul  said  this  was  no  defence.  The  eviction  was  not  due  to  anything  existing  at  the 
date  of  the  sale,  but  to  a  subsequent  act  of  the  sovereign ;  and  therefore  the  loss  fell 
on  the  buyer,  who,  although  he  could  not  get  his  lands,  must  still  pay  the  price  he 
promised.     (D.  21,  2,  11.) 

Titius  sells  his  slave  Stichus,  along  with  his  pecMum,  to  Gains.  Before  Stidius  is 
delivered  to  Gains,  he  steals  from  Titius  property  that  is  not  recovered.  Gaius  must 
suffer  the  loss,  and  Titius  may  deduct  the  amount  stolen  from  the  peculium.  (D. 
19, 1,  80.) 

I^  however,  the  parties  agreed  that  the  thing  sold  should 
remain  at  the  risk  of  the  seller  (D.  18,  I,  78,  3 ;  D.  18,  6,  1), 
their  agreement  was  binding.  But,  independently  of  the 
agreement  of  the  parties,  in ,  certain  cases  the  risk  remained 
with  the  seller. 

(1®.)  Res  fuvgihilea.  When  the  things  sold  were  fungible,  i.e., 
dealt  with  by  number,  weight,  or  measure  (res  quae  pondere 
numeroj  mensura  consistunt).  In  this  case  the  principle  is  the 
same,  but  the  date  of  the  liability  of  the  buyer  is  altered.  It 
is  not  the  date  of  the  sale,  but  the  time  when  the  things  are 
actually  weighed,  numbered,  or  measured,  that  fixes  the  liability. 
(D.  18,  1,  35,  5 ;  D.  18,  1,  35,  7.)  K  however,  fungible  things 
are  sold  en  bloc  (per  aversionemy  D.  18,  1,  62,  2)  as  "  all  that  lot 
of  wine,  or  oil,  or  corn,"  they  are  at  the  peril  of  the  buyer  from 
the  date  of  the  sale,  for  such  a  contract  differs  in  no  respect 
from  a  sale  of  land  or  houses.     (D.  18,  6,  1 ;  D.  18,  6,  4,  2.) 

Wine  sold  becomes  sour.  If  the  wine  was  sold  en  bloc,  the  loss  falls  upon  the  buyer ; 
but  if  the  agreement  was  for  so  many  amphorae  (not  specifying  which),  the  loss  falls 
upon  the  seller,  unless  the  am/pkoroje  had  been  selected.     (Vat.  Frag.  16.) 

If  a  flock  is  sold  for  one  sum,  the  loss  falls  on  the  buyer  from  the  date  of  ^e  ssle : 
if  at  so  much  a-head,  then  only  from  the  time  they  are  selected.     (D.  18,  1,  35,  6.) 

(2°.)  Conditional  sale.  When  the  sale  is  conditional,  t.«.,  de- 
pends on  some  event  future  and  uncertain,  the  rule  is  somewhat 
more  complex.  If  the  thing  sold  perishes  altogether  before  the 
event  occurs,  the  seller  suffers  the  loss ;  if  it  does  not  perish 
wholly,  but  is  impaired  or  deteriorated,  the  loss  falls  on  the 
buyer.  (D.  18,  6,  8,  pr. ;  C.  4,  48,  5.)  The  reason  is  that,  if 
the  thing  does  not  exist  when  the  event  happens,  the  seller 
cannot  fulfil  his  obligation,  because  there  is  nothing  for  him  tD 
deliver ;  but  if  the  thing  exists  in  however  bad  a  state,  he  can 
deliver  it,  and  acquit  himself  of  his  promise. 

(3°.)  Sale  of  option.  If  the  agreement  were  that  the  buyer 
should  have  the  choice  of  two  things,  and  one  perished,  the 
buyer  took  the  other ;  if  both  perished,  he  must  pay  the  price 
agreed  upon.     (D.  18,  1,  34,  6.) 
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2.  Restrictions  on  delivery, 

i".  There  is  a  great  difference  between  res  mancipi  and  res  nee  mancipi* 
For  the  latter  can  be  transferred  by  bare  delivery  to  another,  if  only  they  are 
corporeal,  and  so  admit  of  delivery.    (G.  2,  18-19.) 

Therefore,  if  I  deliver  to  you  a  garment,  or  gold,  or  silver,  whether  by  way 
of  sale  or  gift,  or  on  any  other  lawful  ground,  the  thing  becomes  yours  with- 
out any  legal  formality.    (G.  2,  20.) 

And  so  too  with  landed  property  in  the  provinces,  whether  it  pays  taxes 
or  tribute.  Now,  lands  that  pay  taxes  {stipendiaries)  are  in  the  provinces 
that  belong  peculiarly  to  the  Roman  people.  Lands  that  pay  tribute  are  in 
the  provinces  that  belong  peculiarly  to  the  Emperor.    (G.  2,  21.)    (P.  72.) 

Tax-paying  and  tributary  lands  accordingly  are  alienated  in  the  same  way. 
Now  the  lands  so  called  are  provincial ,  and  between  them  and  Italian  lands 
diere  is  now  under  our  constitution  no  difference.    (J.  2,  i,  40.) 

2'.  Incorporeal  things  dearly  do  not  admit  of  delivery.    (G.  2,  28.) 

Some  things,  besides,  are  corporeal,  some  incorporeal  Corporeal  things 
are  those  that  by  their  nature  can  be  touched — a  farm,  for  instance,  a  slave,  a 
garment,  gold,  silver,  and  in  short  other  things  beyond  number.  Incorporeal 
again  are  those  that  cannot  be  touched,  such  as  those  that  consist  in  a  right, 
as  an  inheritance,  a  usufruct,  a  use  ;  or  obligations  in  whatever  way  contracted. 
And  it  is  not  to  the  point  to  object  that  an  inheritance  includes  corporeal 
things.  For  the  fruits,  too,  that  are  reaped  from  a  farm  are  corporeal ;  and 
what  one  owes  us  under  some  obligation  is  often  corporeal,  as  a  farm,  a 
slave,  a  sum  of  money.  But  the  actual  right  of  inheritance,  the  actual  right 
of  usufruct,  and  the  actual  right  under  the  obligation,  are  incorporeal.  (J.  2, 
2,  pr.-2  ;  G.  2,  12-14.) 

"Thing"  is  a  name  generally  for  any  object  that  can  be  apprehended  by  the 
Benaes,  and  chiefly  the  objects  of  touch.  But  in  this  sense  the  term  would  not  serve 
the  purpose  of  Gains.  Is  a  contract  a  "  thing  "  ?  If  not,  how  is  Contract  to  be  made 
a  department  of  the  law  concerning  "  things  "  ?  This  difficulty  was  overcome  in  appear- 
aaoe  by  giving  to  the  word  "  thing  "  a  very  wide  definition.  *'  Things  "  were  said  to  be 
either  corporeal  or  incorporeal.  Corporeal  things  are  things  that  can  be  touched ; 
bat  by  incorporeal  things  the  jurists  did  not  mean  such  things  as  soul,  spirit,  light, 
heat,  etc. ;  they  meant  purely  fictitious  things.  Incorporeal  things  were  mere  legal 
entities  {q\uu  m  jwrt  conxUta-nJC^^  such  as  usufruct,  inheritance,  Migatio*,  But  these 
are  not  *'  things  "  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term ;  they  are  bundles  or  aggre- 
gates of  Bights  and  Duties.  Things  are  thus  divided  into  two  dasses : — (1)  corporeal 
^^gB  ;  (2)  inheritance,  usufruct,  and  other  legal  aggregates. 

Obviously  this  division  is  apparent,  not  real.  We  might  as  well  divide  animals 
hito — (1)  Vertebrata,  and  (2)  Animal  functions.  But  an  examination  of  the  Institutes 
ihowB  that  the  division  of  "  corporeal  things  **  had  really  as  little  to  do  with  "  things  " 
u  the  other  division  of  "  incorporeal  things.'*  What  was  really  discussed  under  the 
head  of  "  corporeal  things  "  waa  ownership  ((fonH»iiim). 

The  jurists  were  led  into  this  error  from  the  accident  that  ownership  in  their  law 
was  transferred  by  the  delivery  of  the  thing,  whereas  lesser  rights  than  ownership  were 
created  in  a  different  manner.  In  English  law,  where  the  distinction  appears  in  the 
contrast  of  corporeal  with  incorporeal  hereditaments,  an  estate  for  life  is  classed  with 
corporeal  hereditaments,  because  at  one  time  the  ordinary  mode  of  creating  such 
an  estate  was  livexy  of  seisin,  the-  English  equivalent  of  tradiHo,  Usufruct — the 
Roman  equivalent  for  an  estate  for  life — could  not  be  created  by  delivery,  and  acoord- 
itigly  it  was  classed  among  res  incorporales.  The  association  of  ideas  was  strengthened. 
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as  Mr  Poste  pointa  out,  by  the  fact  that  in  actjons  for  ownenhiis  tbe  plaintiff  claimed 
a  res,  and  in  actions  for  usufruct  or  servitude,  he  claimed  a  jtM. 

III.  Prescription,     {Possessio  longi  temporis,) 

The  investitive  feet  of  usucapio  was  limited  in  its  application 
As  belonging  to  the  civil  law,  it  operated  only  in  favour  of 
citizens,  and  of  those  Latins  and  others  that  had  the  eomniercium. 
It  did  not  apply  to  lands  out  of  Italy,  nor,  with  certain  excep- 
tions, to  servitudes.  The  Prsetors  supplied  those  defects  of 
ustLcapio  by  the  theory  of  possession  for  a  long  time.  According 
to  Ortolan,  this  long  possession  was  of  a  different  character  from 
usucapio.  He  says  usucapio  is  positive  prescription,  long  posses- 
sion is  negative  prescription.  Long  possession  was  a  plea  in  de- 
fence {prescription  exceptio)^hj  which  the  demand  of  the  plaintiff 
could  be  resisted.  (C.  7, 39, 8.)  This  is,  however,  a  very  different 
thing  from  negative  prescription.  After  the  time  of  prescription 
had  elapsed,  the  possessor  could  recover  the  property,  if  he  lost 
it,  by  vindication,  the  same  as  an  owner.     (C.  7,  39,  8,  pr.) 

In  two  ways  a  right  of  ownership  may  be  effectually 
destroyed — either  by  the  acquisition  of  an  adverse  right  by 
another,  or  by  denying  the  owner  an  action  after  a  certain 
length  of  dispossession.  If  the  latter  course  is  adopted,  and 
the  form  of  the  law  is — ^after  so  many  years  no  action  shall  be 
brought — then  it  is  immaterial  whether  the  actual  possessor  has 
or  has  not  had  it  during  the  whole  of  that  time,  or  whether  he 
believes  it  to  be  his  property,  or  knows  that  it  is  not.  This 
plan  seems  the  simplest  and  most  efficacious.  But  the  prescrip- 
tion or  defence  of  long  possession  in  the  Roman  law  was 
founded  positively  on  the  adverse  rights  of  a  SowayJefe  possessor. 
A  bona  fide  possessor  after  a  certain  length  of  time  was  con- 
firmed in  his  title,  as  against  not  only  the  owner,  but  all  the 
world.  The  prescription  of  long  possession  was  therefore  very 
different  from  a  statute  of  limitations,  and  was  based  on  the 
claims  of  the  possessor,  not  on  the  default  of  the  owner,  It  was, 
therefore,  in  essence  the  same  as  usucapio,     (D.  8,  5,  10,  pr.) 

1.  Comparison  of  usucapio  and  possessio  longi  temperis. 

(1.)  Prescription  supplied  the  deficiencies  of  twi^oopio.  Inas- 
much as  usucapio  was  a  mode  of  acquiring  Quiritarian  ownership, 
it  followed  that  whatever  was  not  an  object  of  that  species  of 
ownership  was  not  susceptible  of  usucapio.  Hence  lands  out  of 
Italy,  of  which  the  State  retained  the  ownership,  could  not  be 
acquired  by  mttcapio,  because  no  private  person  could  be  owner 
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of  them.  But  subject  to  the  claims  of  the  State,  the  possessors 
of  those  lands  were  virtually  owners,  and  for  this  important 
class  of  property  the  PrsBtors  and  Emperors  devised  long 
possession  as  an  equivalent  for  usucapio.  Servitudes  also  were 
held  to  be  excluded  from  usiteapio  after  the  lea  Scrihonia ;  but  they 
were  capable  of  being  acquired  or  lost  by  long  quasi-possession. 
(D.  8,  5,  10,  1.)  Moveables  also  belonging  to  cities  fell  under 
twenty  years'  prescription.  (Paul,  Sent.  5,  4,  4 ;  D.  44,  3,  9 ; 
C.  7,  34,  2.)  (2.)  Usucapio  was  for  two  years  in  immovables, 
and  one  year  in  moveables.  Long  possession  was  for  ten  years 
if  plaintiff  and  defendant  lived  in  the  same  province,  twenty 
years  if  they  lived  in  different  provinces.  (Paul,  Sent  5,  2,  3.) 
But  although  the  time  differed,  the  principle  was  the  same. 
The  object  was  to  allow  an  owner  time  enough  to  see  to  his 
rights.  In  early  times,  two  years  was  no  doubt  an  ample  allow- 
ance ;  but  when  the  confines  of  Rome  extended  over  Europe 
and  Asia,  a  very  much  longer  time  was  necessary. 

(3.)  Usucapio  gave  ownership,  with  all  the  burdens  attached 
to  it.  Thus  if  the  land  were  mortgaged,  the  two  years*  posses- 
sion gave  the  occupant  the  title  of  owner,  subject,  however,  to 
the  mortgage.  In  the  same  way  he  took  the  land  burdened  with 
whatever  servitudes  were  attached  to  it.  But  long  possession 
availed  against  both  things,  if  no  claim  was  asserted  under 
them  within  the  specified  time.  After  ten  or  twenty  years  of 
non-claim,  a  mortgage  or  servitude  was  extinguished.  (C.  7, 
36,  2  ;  C.  7,  36,  1 ;  D.  44,  3,  12.) 

(4.)  A  minor  distinction,  of  no  practical  moment,  is  that 
wucapio  was  not  cut  short  by  the  litis  contestation  but  only  by 
judgment,  although  the  judgment  decided  according  to  the 
rights  of  the  parties  as  fixed  by  the  time  of  the  litis  contestatio. 
But  possession  is  at  once  stopped  by  the  litis  contestatio  (C.  7, 
33,  2),  although  not  by  mere  notice  of  an  adverse  title  of 
ownership.     (D.  41,  4,  13.) 

2.  Change  by  Justinian. 

The  yus  CiTnle  established  the  rule  that  when  a  man  in  good  faith  bought 
a  thing,  or  received  it  as  a  gift,  or  on  some  other  lawful  groimd,  from  another 
that  was  not  the  owner,  in  the  belief  that  he  was  the  owner,  then  he  might 
acquire  that  thing  by  use.  And  the  time  fixed  was  for  a  moveable  anywhere 
one  year ;  for  an  immoveable  two  years,  but  on  Italian  soil  only.  The  aim 
of  this  was  that  the  ownership  of  property  might  not  be  uncertain.  When 
this  policy  was  decided  on,  the  ancients  thought  the  times  named  above 
were  enough  for  the  owners  to  look  after  their  property ;  but  we  have  de 
fiherately  come  to  a  better  opinion.    And,  therefore,  lest  masters  should  be 
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despoiled  of  their  property  by  undue  haste,  and  lest  this  boon  should  be 
limited  to  a  fixed  locality,  we  have  published  a  constitution  on  this  subject. 
It  provides  that  moveables  may  be  acquired  by  use  for  three  years,  immove- 
ables by  long  possession — ten  years,  that  is,  for  persons  present,  twenty  for 
persons  absent.  And  in  both  these  ways,  not  only  in  Italy,  but  in  every  land 
swayed  by  our  rule,  the  ownership  of  property  may  be  acquired,  if  only  the 
antecedent  ground  of  possession  was  lawful.    (J.  2,  6,  pr.) 

To  this  preflcription  the  old  characteristicB  of  luucapio  attach.  It  confers  the 
ownership  (dominium),  and  it  required  the  old  conditions  of  bona  fides  and  jusUu  titultu. 
Parties  were  said  to  be  **  present "  when  they  both  had  their  domicile  in  the  same 
province,  "absent"  if  in  different  provinces  (C.  7,  38,  12) ;  and  if  they  were  domi- 
ciled partly  in  the  same  province  and  partly  in  different  provinces,  the  time  required 
was  ten  years,  counting  each  two  years  of  absence  as  one  of  presence.     (Nov.  119,  8.) 

Restrictions  on  Investitive  and  Transvestithte  FACTa 

A.  PERSONS  TO  WHOM  THE  OWNERSHIP  OP  THINGS 

CANNOT  BE  GIVEN. 

L  Slaves.  —  Slaves,  as  we  have  seen,  had  originally  no 
rights  in  respect  of  their  own  person;  much  less,  then,  in  respect 
of  external  things.  But  although  a  slave  could  not  be  owner, 
nevertheless  alienations  of  property  made  to  him  were  not  void. 
The  slave  was  regarded  as  a  conduit  pipe,  through  whom 
acquisitions  might  flow  to  the  master^  Whenever  anything 
was  transferred  to  a  slave  in  such  a  manner  that  if  he  were  free 
he  would  be  owner  of  the  thing,  his  master  became  owner 
of  it     (J.  1,8,  1.) 

Peculium. 

There  grew  up,  however,  under  the  sanction  of  custom  and 
public  opinion,  a  quasi  right  of  property.  Masters  found 
it  for  their  interest  not  to  exact  the  uttermost  farthing — not  to 
strip  their  slaves  in  all  cases  as  completely  bare  of  things  they 
could  call  their  own  as  the  law  allowed.  By  leaving  the 
slave  a  margin  of  his  earnings,  which  he  could  by  great  industry 
increase,  his  total  earnings  would  be  so  much  augmented  that 
the  master  would  even  profit  by  the  remission.  Slaves  did  a 
great  portion  of  the  intellectual  as  well  as  the  manual  work  of 
Rome ;  and  it  was  found  expedient  to  reward  their  zeal  and 
fidelity  by  allowing  them  the  enjoyment  and  control  of  pro- 
perty. Whatever  was  thus  allowed  them  was  called  peetdium. 
It  consisted  of  the  savings  made  by  a  slave,  or  of  presents 
given  to  him  in  reward  of  his  services,  and  which  his  master 
was  willing  he  should  keep  as  his  own  property.  (D.  15, 1,  39.) 
Peculium  is  a  diminutive  form  of  pecunia,  indicating  the  trifling 
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importance  of  its  amount.  (D.  15,  1,  5,  3.)  The  peeulium  might 
consist  of  land  or  moveables,  or  other  slaves  (in  that  case  called 
warn),  claims  arising  from  contract  (nomina),  etc.  (D.  15, 
1,  7,  4.)  Necessaries  that  the  master  was  bound  to  supply 
were  not  considered  part  of  the  peeulium  (D.  15,  1,  40) ;  but 
even  clothes  might  bu  in  the  peeulium  if  they  were  given  to  the 
slave  for  his  perpetual  and  exclusive  use,  and  therefore  to  be 
kept  solely  by  him.  But  clothes  given  by  the  master  for  a 
certain  purpose,  or  to  be  used  only  at  stated  times,  as  when 
serving  at  supper,  were  not  included  in  the  peeulium.  (D.  15, 1, 
25.)  Everything,  however,  turned  on  the  intention  of  the 
master.  If  he  intended  to  surrender  to  the  slave  the  exclusive 
control  and  enjoyment  of  anything  as  his  quasi  property,  then 
it  was  peeulium ;  otherwise  not. 

What  was  the  legal  character  of  a  slave's  interest  in  his 
peeuluim  f  It  must  be  remembered  that  a  slave  had  no  rights ; 
he  conld  not  sue  either  his  master  or  any  other  person ;  but  for 
many  purposes  his  acts  bound  his  master.  Thlis,  he  might 
enjoy  the  power  of  alienation.  This  was  not  considered  an 
^sential  right  of  the  peeulium.  (D.  15,  1,  7,  1.)  A  slave's 
garments  might  be  treated  as  peeulium  to  the  extent  of  exclusive 
custody  and  use,  but  not  for  the  purpose  of  alienation.  If, 
however,  the  master  allowed  the  slave  free  administration  of  his 
peeulium^  the  slave  could  alienate  any  portion  of  it  without  the 
consent  of  the  master.  (D.  15,  1,  46.)  If  the  slave  had  not 
obtained  fiill  administration,  and  sold  anything  out  of  the 
peeulium,  the  buyer  did  not  become  owner.  If  the  buyer  did 
not  know  that  the  seller  was  a  slave,  he  had  bona  fide  possession, 
which  might  ripen  by  usucapio  into  ownership.  (C.  4,  26,  10.) 
The  power  of  pledging  a  thing  goes  along  with,  and  is  in- 
cluded in,  the  general  power  of  alienation.  (C  4,  26,  6.)  As  we 
shall  afterwards  see,  the  peeulium  was  liable  for  the  debts  con- 
tracted by  the  slave,  and  for  all  damages  arising  out  of  his 
contracts. 

The  consent  of  the  master  and  the  delivery  of  the  thing  to 
the  slave  (unless  it  was  already  in  his  possession)  created  the 
peeulium.  (D.  15,  1,  4.)'  So  the  expressed  intention  of  the 
master  to  put  an  end  to  the  peeulium  at  once  destroyed  it  even 
without  the  necessity  of  redelivering  the  things  to  the  master. 
(D.  15, 1, 8 ;  D.  15, 1, 40, 1.)  The  peeulium  was  also  extinguished 
if  the  slave  ran  away  or  was  stolen,  or  if  nobody  knew  whether 
he  was  alive  or  dead.     (D.  15,  1,  48.) 
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11.  Persons  under  the  Potestas.     FilimfamiUas,  filiafcanilias. 

A  Jiliusfamilias  was  exactly  in  the  position  of  a  slave  as  regards 
property ;  whatever  would  have  been  acquired  by  him  through 
any  investitive  fact,  if  he  had  been  independent^  became  the 
property  of  his  paterfamilias.  But  by  degrees  the  Jiliusfamilias 
obtained  some  rights  of  property,  although  never  in  Rome  to 
the  extent  generally  admitted  in  modem  systems  of  law. 

1.  Peculixim,  The  first  mitigation  was  to  allow  the  JUius- 
familias  to  enjoy  peculium  on  the  same  terms  as  a  slave 
(D.  15,  1,  1,  5.)  Beyond  this  stage  no  improvement  was  made 
in  his  lot  during  the  Republic.  A  filiusfamiliaSy  in  the  time  of 
Cicero,  even  had  he  filled  every  office  up  to  the  consulship,  or 
had,  like  Cincinnatus,  twice  saved  the  State,  was  not  capable 
of,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  owning  the  smallest  coin  cur- 
rent in  Rome. 

2.  Peculium  castrense.  For  the  first  time,  under  Caesar  or 
Titus,  a  soldier  Jiliusfamilias  was  partially  relieved  from  his 
proprietary  disability  in  respect  of  certain  acquisitions.  The 
property  that  he  was  allowed  to  enjoy  was  called  peculium 
castrense,  and  it  may  be  defined  as  consisting  of  whatever  he 
obtained  by  gift  from  his  parents  or  relatives  for  his  equipment, 
or  would  not  have  acquired  except  on  service.     (D.  49, 17,  1.) 

ImmOYeables  presented  by  a  father  to  bis  filiurfamilicUf  a  ioldier  on  aervioe,  are 
not  part  of  hie  peculvum  ccutrente,  because  they  have  no  oonnection  with  his  service. 
But  immoveables  gained  by  the  son  as  prize  of  war  are  part  of  his  pectdium  oastrenie. 
(C.  3,  86,  4.) 

All  that  ihe  JUiurfamiliaa  carries  with  him  to  war,  with  the  consent  of  his  pater- 
familitUf  in  pectdium  cattrtMe.     (D.  49,  17,  4.) 

Two  comrades  in  war  make  a  fast  friendship,  and  one  leaves  to  the  other  his  pro- 
perty by  will.  This  is  part  of  the  peculium  ccutrense.  (C.  12,  37,  4 ;  D.  49,  17, 19, 
pr.)  Even  if  the  testator  was  merely  an  acquaintance  made  through  the  service,  the 
same  result  followed.    (D.  49^  17,  5.) 

An  inheritance  left  by  the  wife  of  tk  filiu^mUiaa  on  service  was  decided  also  to  be 
in  his  peculium  ctutrerue  (D.  49, 17, 16,  pr. ;  D.  49, 17, 13}  ;  rightly,  if  the  inheritance 
was  given  as  a  sort  of  prize  of  valour  ;  but  when  no  such  motive  could  be  assigned, 
the  inheritance  did  not  go  to  the  pectUium  catirense.    (D.  49,  17,  16, 1.) 

The  dowry  given  to  a  filiurfmnUias  with  his  wife  is  not  part  of  his  peculium 
castrente,  because  it  is  got  by  marriage,  not  by  service  on  the  field  of  battle.  (D. 
49, 17. 16,  pr.) 

A  friend  of  t^  JUiusfamiluu  bequeathed  to  him  a  house,  and  expressly  stated  in  his 
will  that  it  was  to  form  part  of  the  son's  peculium  castrense.  This  declaration  has  in 
itself  no  efficacy.  If  upon  the  iacto,  apart  from  that  statement,  the  legacy  would  be 
held  not  to  fall  into  the  peculium  castrense,  no  effect  was  given  to  the  declaration. 
(D.  49, 17,  8.) 

In  respect  of  his  peculium  castrense  a  son  is  absolute  owner, 
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and  he  can  deal  with  it  as  freely  as  if  he  were  not  Tinder  the 
potestas.  He  can  receive  such  property  (D.  49,  17,  5),  and  sue 
for  it  in  a  court  of  justice  even  against  the  expressed  wishes  of 
his  paterfamilias.  (D.  49,  17,  4,  1.)  As  to  his  testamentary 
power,  see  ""  Testamentum,"  under  the  head  "  Incapacity  of 
Testator.'' 

3.  PeeuKum  quast-castrense.  By  successive  enactments  the 
privilege  conferred  on  soldiers  of  retaining  their  prizes  and 
equipment  in  fnll  ownership  was  extended  to  peraons  engaged 
in  the  higher  civil  offices.  Constantino  (a.d.  320)  enacted  that 
the  officials  attached  to  the  Imperial  Palace  {Palatini)  should  be 
owners  of  what  they  saved  out  of  their  salary,  or  obtained  as 
gratuities  from  the  Emperors,  just  as  in  the  case  of  peculiwn 
castrense.  (C.  12, 31,  1.)  Theodosius  and  Valentinian  extended 
the  privilege  to  the  officials  of  the  Preetorian  Prefect,  clerks 
in  the  Chancery  Court  (exceptores),  and  the  keepers  of  records 
{scriniarit),  (C.  12,  37,  6.)  Theodosius  11.  and  Valentinian  III. 
(A.D.  440)  seem  to  have  given  a  wider  sweep  to  the  privilege 
in  the  case  of  advocates  of  the  Praetorian  Court,  or  the  Court 
of  the  City  Prefect,  giving  them  exclusive  property  in  whatever 
they  acquired  from  any  source.  (C.  2,  7,  8.)  Leo  and  An- 
themius  (A.D.  469)  allowed  bishops,  presbyters,  and  deacons  free 
aud  fuU  control  over  their  clerical  incomes.  (C.  1,  3,  34.)  To 
this  list  Justinian,  with  his  greater  zeal  for  the  clergy,  added 
sub-deacons,  singers  (cantores)^  and  readers  (lectores),  giving  to 
the  clergy  of  every  grade  independent  ownership  over  every- 
thing  they  acquired,  thus  rendering  them,  in  regard  to  property, 
quite  free  from  the  most  characteristic  light  of  the  potestas. 
(Nov.  123, 19.)  Justinian,  also,  it  must  be  remembered,  released 
bishops  from  the  potestas  altogether.  (Nov.  81.)  He  had 
previously  decided  in  the  Code  that  all  gifts  from  the  Emperor 
or  Empress  were  to  be  the  separate  property  of  the  receiver, 
free  from  the  potestas,     (C.  6,  61,  7.) 

4.  Peculium  adventitium.  The  proprietary  disabilities  arising 
from  the  potestas  were  broken  in  upon  on  another  lina  The 
rights  of  the  father  were  Umited  with  respect  to  property  com- 
ing to  the  children  from  their  mother  by  her  last  will,  or  on 
her  death  intestate.  It  seemed  natural  that  the  property  held 
by  a  wife  independently  of  her  husband  should  not  become  his 
by  her  attempting  to  give  it  to  her  children.  Constantino  (a.d. 
319)  enacted  that  a  father  should  have  only  a  life-interest 
(mufructus)  in  the  property  acquired  by  his  children  from  their 
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mother  by  her  testament,  or  on  her  death  intestate.  The 
father  was  bound  to  manage  it  with  all  care,  and  could  not 
sell  it  to  a  purchaser,  so  as  to  give  him  a  title  even  by  pre- 
scription. (C.  6,  60,  1).  Arcadius  and  Honorius  (A.D.  395) 
extended  the  rule  to  property  coming  from  the  maternal  an- 
cestors beyond  the  mother,  and  whether  by  gift  during  life  or 
by  will.  (0.  6,  60,  2.)  Theodosius  and  Valentinian  (a.d.  426) 
gave  only  a  usufruct  to  the  father  in  the  property  that  a  son 
got  through  his  wife^  or  a  daughter  through  her  husband.  (C  6, 
61, 1.)  Lastly,  Justinian  extended  this  limited  ownership  to  all 
acquisitions  of  the  son,  except  those  made  from  the  father's 
property. 

Our  children  of  both  sexes  in  our  potestas  in  old  times  indeed  acquired 
for  their  parents  all  that  came  to  them  (except,  it  is  true,  castrense  peculium) 
without  any  distinction.  And  this  became  the  property  of  the  parents  so 
absolutely  that  they  might  at  pleasure  take  what  one  son  or  daughter  had 
acquired  and  give  it  to  another  son  or  to  an  outsider,  or  sell  it,  or  apply  it 
in  any  way  they  wished.  This  seemed  to  us  harsh ;  and  therefore,  by  a 
general  constitution  promulgated  by  us,  we  have  both  spared  the  children 
and  reserved  due  rights  to  fathers.  For  the  law  as  ratified  by  us  stands 
thus  : — If  anything  comes  to  the  child  from  the  father's  property,*  this  accord- 
ing to  ancient  usage,  he  is  to  acquire  wholly  for  the  parent ;  for  what  hard- 
ship is  it  that  what  came  because  of  the  father  should  return  to  the  father? 
If,  again,  the  son  acquires  anything  for  himself  in  any  other  way,"  the  usufruct 
in  this  indeed  he  is  to  acquire  for  his  father,  but  the  ownership  is  to  remain 
with  himself ;  lest  what  his  own  toil  or  good  fortune  has  added  to  his  store 
should,  by  passing  on  to  another,  prove  only  a  grief  to  him.    (J.  2,  9,  i.) 

Another  change  made  by  Justinian  may  be  noticed.  Con- 
stantine  allowed  a  father  on  emancipating  a  child  to  retain  a 
third  of  his  property  ;  but  Justinian  changed  the  rule  as 
follows.     (C.  6,  61,  6,  3.) 

And  we  have  made  this  arrangement  also  with  regard  to  that  class  of  cases 
where  the  parent,  on  emancipating  the  child,  retained,  if  he  wished,  a  third 
part  of  all  the  property  that  escapes  acquisition  by  him.  For  under  the 
earlier  constitutions  he  had  this  privilege — the  price,  as  it  were,  in  a  way,  to 
be  paid  for  the  emancipation.  Now  it  seemed  harsh  that  the  son  should,  as 
the  result  of  his  emancipation,  be  defrauded  in  part  of  the  ownership  of  his 
property,  and  thus  by  the  lessening  of  his  effects  lose  all  the  honour  conferred 
upon  him  by  the  fact  that  his  emancipation  made  him  sui  juris.  And  there- 
fore we  have  resolved  that  the  parent,  instead  of  the  third  of  the  goods  that  he 
was  able  to  keep  as  owner,  shall  keep  the  half  of  the  goods,  not  as  owner, 
but  in  usufruct.     For  so  the  son's  property  will  remain  with  him  untouched^ 


^  Hence  called  ]pteuLvum  profeetUium,  because  arising  from  (projiciens)  the  father's 
property. 

3  Hence  called  pectUvum  tutventitium. 
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while  yet  the  father  will  enjoy  a  larger  amount  in  coming  to  control  not  a 
third,  but  a  half.     (J.  2,  9,  2.) 

III.  Wives  in  manu  and  free  persons  in  mancipio  were 
Bubject  to  the  same  proprietary  disabilities  as  slaves  or  filiifa- 
tntlias  (6.  2, 86),  and  like  these  a  wife  could  have  peculium.  But 
the  institution  of  the  manua  disappeared  so  early  that  scarcely 
any  interest  attaches  to  it  in  respect  of  the  law  of  property. 
Under  the  system  of  free  marriage  that  took  the  place  of  manuSy 
a  proprietary  institution  of  great  historical  interest  and  import- 
ance grew  up.  This  was  the  dowry  {dos),  or  contribution  made 
by  a  wife's  family  for  her  support  during  the  time  of  her  mar- 
riage. At  a  late  period  in  the  Empire  a  corresponding  contribu- 
tion was  sometimes  made  by  the  family  of  the  husband  {donatio 
propter  nuptiae),  and  that  we  may  consider  in  connection  with 
the  dowry. 

DOS. 

Definition. 

Dos  is  the  property  contributed  by  a  wife,  or  by  any  one  else 
on  her  behalf,  to  her  husband,  to  enable  him  to  support  the 
expenses  of  the  marriage*  This  definition  includes  the  only 
essential  feature  of  the  dos  that  need  at  this  stage  be  considered. 

Paraphema  was  that  part  of  a  woman's  property  that  she  reBerved  from  the  dot. 
The  hoshand  had  no  right  to  interfere  with  it  or  to  hocden  it.  (C.  5,  14,  8.)  The 
practice  was  for  a  wife  to  make  out  an  inventory  (libdltu)  of  the  property  she  intended 
to  use  in  her  husband's  house,  if  it  was  not-  to  be  in  her  dos,  and  to  preserve  the 
docmnent  after  obtaining  her  husband's  signature  to  it.  The  husband  had  no  right 
to  such  reserved  property ;  and  if  he  retained  it,  the  wife  could  sue  him  by  the  same 
actions  that  she  could  bring  against  any  other  person.     (D.  23,  8,  9,  8.) 

Relation  op  the  Bos  to  the  Manus, — The  dos  is  an  institu- 
tion of  considerable  antiquity.  It  is  referred  to  by  Cicero 
(Top.  4)  in  a  manner  that  would  seem  to  show  that  it  was  better 
understood  than  the  manus;  and  it  was  of  such  importance 
that  Servius  Sulpicius  Rufus,  who  was  consul  B.G.  49,  and  died 
B.C.  42,  wrote  a  book  on  the  subject.  That  book  is  lost ;  but 
Aulus  Gellius  makes  a  statement,  as  from  the  work  of  Rufus, 
that  securities  for  the  restitution  of  the  dos  on  the  dissolution 
of  marriage  were  first  required  when  Sp.  Carvilius  Ruga  put 
away  his  wife,  by  command  of  the  censor,  for  ba^rrenness. 
There  is  nothing  incredible  in  the  statement  that  about  200 
years  after  the  Decemviral  Legislation  the  dos  should  have  been 
iu  existence,  as  the  XII  Tables  contained  a  provision  by  which 
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married  women  were  enabled  to  escape  subjection  to  the  manus. 
The  facts,  indeed,  show  that  the  decay  of  the  manus  began  at 
an  exceedingly  early  period ;  or,  to  speak  more  accurately,  the 
manus  never,  within  the  time  covered  by  written  records,  existed 
with  edl  the  attributes  that  we  must  regard  as  originally  inherent 
in  it.  The  powers  of  a  husband  over  his  wife's  person,  at  least 
such  powers  as  he  had  over  his  children  (and  we  must  remem- 
ber that  in  law  the  wife  was  a  daughter),  seem  to  have  been 
reduced  almost  to  nonentity  from  the  earliest  dawn  of  history. 
It  was  natural  that  the  emancipation  of  the  wife's  person  should 
precede  by  a  considerable  interval  the  emancipation  of  her 
property. 

The  interesting  feature  in  the  history  of  the  wife's  release 
from  the  disabilities  of  the  manus  is  its  abruptness,  as  compared 
with  the  liberation  of  children  from  the  shackles  of  the  potestaa. 
We  have  traced  the  steps  by  which  property  gained  in  certain 
specific  ways  was  withdrawn  from  the  poteatas,  and  the  rights 
of  the  paterfamilias  were  ultimately  reduced  to  a  usufruct  or  life- 
interest,  leaving  the  capital  wholly  to  the  children.  Very 
different  was  the  history  of  the  manus,  A  woman  was  either 
wholly  in  or  wholly  out  of  the  manvs ;  either  in  law  the  daughter 
of  her  husband,  subject  to  his  absolute  power  in  regard  to  con- 
tract and  property,  or  free  and  independent,  capable  of  bargain- 
ing, with  him  on  equal  terms.  Was  the  transition  from  one 
condition  to  the  other  abrupt?  Did  the  Roman  matron  emerge 
at  once  from  slavery  and  become  the  equal  of  l^er  husband  ? 
That  seems  improbable ;  and  we  are  left  to  conjecture  by  what 
steps  the  great  change  was  accomplished. 

It  is  probably  safe  to  assume  that  a  wife  ceased  to  be  regarded 
as  property  when  her  husband  obtained  her  from  her  friends 
without  paying  for  her.  A  state  of  the  law  that  was  in  perfect 
harmony  with  the  buying  of  wives,  must  offend  the  sense  of 
propriety  when  marriage  was  entered  into  on  equal  terms. 
When  we  come  to  the  Decemviral  Legislation,  we  find  no  clear 
evidence  of  the  real  purchase  of  wives,  although  the  form  oi 
maniage  by  sale  continued  long  to  exist.  The  time  had  there* 
fore  come  when  the  relation  of  husband  and  wife  in  regard  to . 
property  should  be  determined  by  the  existing  moral  standard, 
and  not  by  an  ancient  theory  surviving  merely  in  a  legal 
formality.    The  manus  must  yield  to  the  dos. 

If  we  may  hazard  a  conjecture,  the  dos  was  at  first  perhaps 
scarcely  distinguishable  from  the  manus.     When  a  wife  married 
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withoat  the  form  of  eonfarrtalio  or  coempHo,  her  husband  had  no 
legal  right  to  her  property ;  but  if  she  remained  with  him  a 
jear,  and  did  not  stay  away  three  nights,  she  passed  under  his 
manus.  Perhaps  the  first  bargains  were  that  the  husband  should 
have  certain  property  in  place  of  the  manus,"  Whether  this 
ever  existed  as  a  distinct  stage  we  know  not,  but  another  step 
in  advance,  and  we  are  on  sure  ground.  The  father  gives 
certain  property  to  the  husband  to  support  the  wife,  on 
condition  that  if  he  (the  father)  survive  the  wife,  he  shall 
recover  from  the  husband  as  much  as  he  gave  Iiim  on  the 
marriage.  During  the  Republic,  the  husband  (even  in  the 
absence  of  the  7nanus)  was  absolute  owner  of  all  the  wife's 
property  given  to  him,  subject  to  an  obligation  to  return  the 
property  if  the  wife  should  die,  leaving  her  father  to  claim  it. 
It  was  not  until  the  Empii-e  that  the  process  was  effectually 
begun  that  ended  in  depriving  the  husbatid  of  the  character  of 
uwner,  making  him  in  substance  a  trustee,  with  the  privilege 
of  taking  the  annual  produce  of  the  property  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  marriage. 

1.  DosprofectUia  is  the  contribution  made  by  the  wife's  father,  or  other  ascendant 
on  the  male  side,  to  the  husband  for  the  support  of  the  wife.  (D.  23,  3,  5,  pr. ;  D.  23, 
S,  5,  18 ;  D.  28,  8.  5,  1  ;  D.  28,  8.  5,  6.) 

2.  Dot  adventitia  is  the  contribution  made  by  the  wife  herself,  or  by  anyone  else 
except  her  father,  or  other  ascendant  on  the  male  sida    (G.  6,  18, 1.) 

8.  D08  ree^piUia  is  the  contribution  made  by  anyone  under  (2),  with  the  express 
agreement  that  the  property  shaU  be  returned  to  such  person  on  the  dissolution  of  the 
marriage. 

Rights  and  Duties. 
A.  Rights  of  the  Husband. 

I.  To  the  corpus  of  the  property. 

A  distinction  must  be  drawn  between  permanent  and  perish- 
able property.  As  regards  fungible  things — i.«.,  things  dealt 
with  by  weight,  number,  or  measure  {quae  pondere,  numero^  men- 
sura  constant) — the  property  is  given  absolutely  to  the  husband, 
subject  to  an  obligation  to  return  the  same  kind  of  things  and 
the  same  quantities,  in  certain  events,  on  the  termination  of  the 
marriage.  (D.  23,  3,  42.)  Thus,  if  money  is  given  to  the  hus- 
band, it  is  simply  a  loan  without  interest ;  he  has  the  use  of  the 
money  until  the  end  of  the  marriage,  with  the  chance  of  never 
having  to  restore  it. 

But  even  in  the  case  of  things  that  admit  of  being  used,  and 
returned  after  the  marriage,  as  land  or  slaves,  if  the  husband 
had  the  option  of  returning  the  things  or  paying  a  fixed  price» 
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he  was  absolute  owner ;  and  if  the  property  were  accidentallj 
destroyed,  the  loss  fell  entirely  upon  him.  (C.  5,  12,  10.)  In 
this  case  the  property  is  said  to  consist  of  res  aesiimatae.  (C.  5, 
12,  5.)  But  if  it  were  agreed  that  the  wife,  not  the  husband, 
should  have  the  option  of  taking  back  the  things,  or  their  value, 
the  husband  did  not  acquire  the  uncontrolled  ownership.  (C. 
5,  23,  1.) 

L.  Titioa  accepted  from  his  wife  Seia  as  part  of  her  dowry  a  slave  Stichus,  taken  at 
valuation  (aestimatns),  and  had  possession  of  him  for  four  years.  Bid  Titius  become 
owner  by  tuucapio  f  Certainly,  if  the  slave  was  not  stolen  {retfurtiva) ;  and  if  Titius 
did  not  know  that  the  slave  belonged  to  another  than  his  wife.  The  v^ucapio  ooonts 
from  the  marriage.    Thus  Titius,  not  Seia,  became  owner.     (Frag.  Vat.  111.) 

It  is  in  the  case  of  things  not  fungible,  and  not  taken  on 
valuation,  that  the  much  contested  question  arises — Was  the 
husband  owner  {dominus)^  or  was  his  interest  confined  solely  to 
the  rents  and  produce  during  the  marriage?  The  true  answer 
to  this  question  must  be  historical.  In  the  beginning  probably 
the  husband  was  owner,  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word — 
perhaps  even  without  any  obligation  to  return  the  property  on 
the  dissolution  of  the  marriage.  The  first  step  towards  de- 
spoiling him  of  the  ownership  was  when  the  father  of  the  wife 
giving  the  dos  (and  that  was  doubtless  the  usual  aiTangement) 
insisted  upon  having  it  back  if  he  should  survive  his  daughter. 
Step  by  step  various  restrictions  were  imposed  on  the  husband, 
until  at  length,  although  still  called  owner,  he  was  divested  of 
nearly  every  attribute  of  ownership,  and  reduced  to  the  posi- 
tion of  a  tenant.  The  difficulties  introduced  by  these  gradual 
changes  into  the  nomenclature  of  the  law  are  amusingly  shown 
by  the  irritated  and  yet  half-uncertain  tone  adopted  by 
Justinian  in  the  constitution  in  which  he  deprived  the  husband 
of  the  last  rag  of  ownership.  As  ownership  {dominium)  is  purely 
a  technical  entity,  the  best  test  to  apply  is  perhaps  the  action 
that  the  husband  could  use.  The  action  appropriate  to  domi- 
nium  was  the  vindicatio ;  and  it  was  settled  law  (a.d.  287)  that 
to  the  husband  alone  belonged  the  vindieatio  (C.  5,  12,  11),  and 
not  to  the  wife.  (C.  3,  32,  9.)  Justinian,  in  changing  the  law, 
speaks  of  the  ownership  of  the  husband  as  a  legal  subtlety 
that  obscured  and  defaced  the  true  relation,  and  says  that  the 
property  in  truth  (naturaliter)  continued  in  the  wife  during  the 
whole  time.  At  the  same  time  he  shows  a  curious  deference 
to  the  prejudices  of  the  profession,  so  to  speak,  and  endows  the 
wife  either  with  the  real  action  {vindicatio),  or,  if  that  is  too 
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strong,  with  a  first  and  indefeasible  mortgage  over  it,  in  pre- 
ference to  all  creditors.     (C.  5,  12,  30.) 

A  hnsbaiid  could  manumit  the  slaves  forming  part  of  his  wife^s  dot,  either  during 
his  lifetime  or  by  his  will.  (C.  6,  12,  8.)  The  only  restriction  was  that,  if  he  were 
insolTent,  he  could  not  give  them  liberty  in  fraud  of  his  wife,  who  was  a  creditor  for 
their  value.  (D.  40,  1,  21.)  This  is  a  clear  instance  of  the  exercise  of  ownefship^ 
because  only  the  dominuB  ex  jure  Quiritium  could  give  complete  freedom  to  a  slave. 

If  a  slave  were  made  heir  to  a  stranger,  it  was  only  his  owner  {domimu)  that  could 
authorise  him  to  accept  the.  inheritance.  This  power  the  husband  enjoyed  in  respect 
of  a  slave  forming  part  of  the  dot.  If,  however,  the  husband  acted  wrongly,  and 
either  did  not  require  the  slave  to  enter  on  a  lucrative  inheritance,  or  required  him 
to  enter  on  one  that  entailed  loss,  he  was  responsible  for  the  loss.  To  avoid  this  risk, 
the  husband  was  advised  not  to  take  any  action  himself,  but  to  leave  it  entirely  to  his 
wife ;  if  she  desired  the  inheritance,  the  slave  was  momentarily  delivered  to  her  as 
owner,  on  the  condition  that  after  the  slave  had  accepted  the  inheritance,  the  wife 
ahonld  give  him  back  to  the  husband,  again  to  form  part  of  the  dot.     (D.  24,  3,  58.) 

Alienation  by  the  husband. — The  power  of  alienation  is  another 
test  of  ownership.  Undoubtedly  ownership  may  exist  without 
that  power,  as  in  the  case  of  children  and  the  insane ;  but  there 
is  a  distinction  between  a  disability  imposed,  as  in  these  cases, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  owner  himself,  and  one  imposed  on  a 
nominal  owner  for  the  benefit  of  other  persons  interested  in 
the  property.  In  the  latter  case  it  is  to  a  certain  extent  dis- 
establishing the  so-called  owner. 

Fpr  lands  given  as  dowry  cannot  by  the  Ux  Julia  be  alienated  by  the 
husband  against  the  woman's  will ;  and  that  though  they  are  his  own,  and 
given  him  as  dowry  [by  mancifiatioy  or  in  jure  cessio^  or  usucapio.  And 
whether  that  rule  of  law  relates  to  Italian  lands  only,  or  also  to  provincial, 
is  doubted.]  Now  we,  correcting  the  lex  fulia^  have  put  this  on  a  better 
footing.  For  the  statute  applied  to  landed  property  in  Italy  only, 
and  forbade  it  to  be  alienated  against  the  woman's  will,  or  to  be  mort> 
gaged  even  with  her  consent.  Both  points  we  have  amended.  And  now  it 
is  forbidden  either  to  alienate  or  to  burden  {pbHgatio)  even  provincial  lands ; 
and  neither  can  go  on  even  with  the  woman's  assent,  lest  the  weakness  of 
the  female  sex  should  be  turned  to  the  ruin  of  their  substance.  (J.  2,  8,  pr. ; 
G.  2,  63.) 

The  lex  Jviia  de  advUeriit  et  de  fundo  dotdU  was  passed  by  Augustus.  It  applied 
to  houses  as  well  as  land.  (D.  23,  5,  13,  pr.)  Under  the  head  of  dotal  land  {fundut 
dokdit)  was  included  laud  inherited  by  a  slave  forming  part  of  the  dot,  (D.  23, 
5,  3,  pr.)    The  changes  of  Justinian  are  given  in  C.  5, 13,  1, 15. 

On  the  principle  that  the  greater  includes  the  less,  the 
hnsband  could  not  burden  his  wife's  land  with  a  servitude, 
nor  could  he  release  a  servitude  belonging  to  it  (D.  23,  5,  5  ; 
D.  23,  5,  6.) 

A  husband  acquires  the  ownership  of  land  belonging  to  Titius,  which  is  burdened 
with  a  servitude  in  favour  of  land  forming  part  of  his  wife's  dot.     According  to  the 
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role  of  law,  when  the  ownership  of  the  land  entitled  to  the  servitude,  and  of  the 
'and  burdened  with  the  servitude,  united  in  the  same  person,  the  servitude  was 
extinguished.  Suppose  the  wife  was  divorced  or  survived  the  husband  and  recovered 
the  dotal  land,  was  she  deprived  of  the  servitude  ?  In  strict  law  she  was,  but  her 
husband  or  his  representatiye  was  required  to  pay  damages  if  he  did  not  re-establiBh 
the  servitude.     (D.  23,  5,  7,  pr.) 

The  effect  of  an  alienation  by  the  husband  against  the  lex 
Julia,  and  therefore  also  under  Justinian's  legislation,  was  to 
convey  nothing  to  the  transferee  if  the  wife  afterwards  had  any 
right  to  recover  the  land.  The  alienation  was  wholly  void. 
(D.  23,  5,  3,  1.)  But  the  husband,  if  he  ultimately  became 
entitled  by  survivorship  to  the  dotal  land,  could  not  avoid  his 
own  act  by  pleading  the  prohibition  of  the  leo!  Julia,  As 
against  him  the  alienation  was  valid.  (D.  23,  5,  17  ;  D.  41, 
3,  42.) 

II.  To  the  income  or  produce  of  the  property  (fructus). 

In  the  case  of  things  reckoned  by  number,  weight,  or  meas- 
ure (res  fungibiles),  or  of  things  taken  upon  valuation  (res 
aestimaiae),  the  husband's  right  of  ownership  is  absolute,  and 
applies  equally  to  the  thing  itself  and  its  produce.  But  in 
respect  of  the  property  that  he  must  return,  or  that  he  may 
have  to  return  at  the  end  of  the  marnage,  a  different  rule 
prevails,  and  the  husband  is  entitled  only  to  the  income  or 
annual  produce  (fructus).  The  object  was  to  enable  him  to 
defray  the  expense  of  the  marriage.* 

In  the  case  of  slaves,  the  husband  was  entitled  to  their 
services,  or  to  their  wages  if  he  let  them  out ;  but  not  to  the 
children  of  female  slaves.  So  strongly  was  it  held  that  the 
offspring  of  6laves  could  not  be  treated  simply  as  fnictus,  that 
even  a  special  agreement  between  husband  and  wife  to  that 
effect  was  void.  (D.  23,  3,  69,  9.)  On  the  other  hand,  the  young 
of  animals  were  held  to  be  fructus,  and  to  them  the  husband  was 
entitled  after  keeping  up  the  number  of  the  stock.  (D.  23, 
3,  10,  3.)  The  distinction  thus  drawn  between  slaves  and 
animals  is  interesting  as  a  mark  of  the  regard  paid  by  the 
Romans  to  the  dignity  of  human  nature,  but  does  not  seem 
otherwise  to  rest  upon  any  solid  ground. 

In  the  case  of  land,  the  husband  was  entitled  to  the  cmnual 
crops  or  rents.  He  could  cut  for  firewood  and  lop  pollards 
(tAha  caedud),  but  he  was  not  entitled  to  the  larger  trees,  even 


^  Q^um  enim  ipse  onera  mairinumii  nU>eat,  <ieguum  est  eum  etiamfmciu*  perdjpere, 
(D.  23,  8,  7,  pr.) 
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when  they  were  thrown  down  by  the  wind.  The  wife  waa 
owner  of  the  treea  (D.  24,  3,  7,  12.)  He  could  open  quarries 
or  mines,  or  work  those  already  opened,  but  he  could  not 
charge  the  expenditure  against  the  estate.  (D.  23,  5,  18,  pr. ; 
D.  24,  3,  8,  pr. ;  D.  24,  3,  7,  14.) 

III.  Compensation  for  unexhausted  improvements. 

When  a  husband  was  entitled,  not  to  the  carpus  of  the 
property,  but  only  to  its  produce,  the  question  arose,  what 
expenditure  was  he  entitled  to  charge  to  the  estate,  and  what 
ought  to  be  defrayed  out  of  the  accruing  income  ?  In  other, 
words,  what  expenditure  must  he  pay  himself,  and  what  could 
he  charge  as  a  debt  against  his  wife,  or  other  person  entitled 
to  the  property  after  the  dissolution  of  the  marriage?  The 
answer  turned  upon  the  nature  of  the  expenditure,  and  for  this 
purpose  the  object  of  the  expenditure  must  be  considered.  The 
Roman  lawyers  contemplated  a  threefold  object  : — 

1.  Necessary  expenditure  {impensae  necessariae)  ;  that  is,  out- 
lay required  to  prevent  the  deterioration  or  loss  of  the  property 
{impensae^  quibus  nofi  factis,  doa  deterior  futura  sit),  (Ulp.  Frag. 
6,  15  ;  D.  50,  16,  79,  pr.)  Another  definition  given  by  Paul 
throws  an  instructive  light  upon  it.  It  is,  says  that  jurist, 
such  outlay  as,  if  not  made  by  the  husband,  would  render  him 
liable  in  damages  to  the  wife  to  the  extent  of  the  loss  caused 
by  his  neglect.     (D.  25,  1,  4.) 

Bepairing  a  house.  (Ulp-  Frag.  6,  15.)  Planting  new  trees  in  place  of  thoee 
decayed.  (D.  25,  1,  14,  pr.)  Bnilding  a  granary,  or  even,  in  some  cases,  a  milL 
(D.  25,  1,  1,  3.)  Medical  attendance  on  slaTes.  (D.  25,  1,  2.)  Hearing  vines,  or 
mft^Hng  nuxBeries  for  the  use  of  the  land.     (D.  25,  1,  8,  pr.) 

Necessary  expenditure,  although  made  without  the  know- 
ledge or  consent  of  the  wife,  could  be  charged  against  the 
estate ;  but  not  all  necessary  expenditure, — ^not  what  was  spent 
to  get  in  the  crop  or  other  produce,  but  only  what  was  spent 
for  the  permanent  improvement  of  the  property.  (D.  25,  1, 
16.)^  The  caution  is  given  that  no  general  and  exhaustive  defi- 
nition of  necessary  outlay  can  be  given,  but  that  each  case 
must  be  considered  with  reference  to  the  kind  and  amount 
of  the  outlay  (D.  25,  1,  15)  ;  because  if  the  expenditure  is 
trifling  it  ought  to  be  charged  to  current  income,  and  not  to 

'  No8  geTieraliter  d^niemtia  midtum  intereue,  ad  perpetuam  utilitatem  agri  vd  ad 
4am  quae  non  ad  praetentis  temporis  pertineat,  an  vero  ad  praesentis  anni  fructum. 
Si  in  praesefitis,  cum  fiructibus  hoc  comperuaTidum ;  9i  vero  nonjuit  ad  pmeeens  ton- 
•tMm  apta  eroffoHOf  necesaariit  impemia  compuiandum.     (D.  25, 1,  3,  1.) 
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the  corpus  of  the  estate.  Thus  in  the  examples  above  cited  of 
repairs  to  houses,  medicine  for  slaves,  planting  vines,  etc.,  if  the 
Amount  in  question  is  small,  it  must  be  charged  to  the  year's 
produce.  (D.  25,  1,  12.)  Thus  no  claim  could  be  made  against 
the  dotal  estate  for  expenditure  in  teaching  a  slave  any  art, 
because  the  husband  had  the  benefit  of  the  exercise  of  the 
art ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  for  the  expense  of  putting  out 
young  slaves  to  nurse,  the  husband  was  entitled  to  compen- 
sation. (D.  24, 1,  28, 1.)  An  agreement  that  the  wife  should 
not  be  liable  to  make  good  necessary  expenditure  was  voii 
(D.  23,  4,  5,  2.) 

2.  Beneficial  (but  not  necessary)  expenditure  (utiles  im- 
pensae)  is  that  without  which  the  property  will  be  no  worse, 
but  with  which  it  will  yield  greater  produce ;  in  other  words, 
beneficial  expenditure  is  whatever  enhances  the  selling  value 
{promer calls).     (D.  25,  1,  10.) 

Making  a  vinejard  or  ollveyard.  (Ulp.  Frag.  6,  16.)  Putting  cattle  on  land  to 
manure  it.  (D.  25,  1,  14,  1.)  Making  a  nursery  garden.  (D.  25,  1,  6.)  Building 
a  miU  or  granary,  if  the  expenditure  was  not  necessary.     (D.  50,  16,  79,  1.) 

In  regard  to  expenditure  that  was  beneficial  but  not  neces- 
sary, the  rule  was  that  the  wife  must  not  be  improved  out  of 
her  estate,  and  that  no  charge  could  be  made  against  her  for 
such  expenditure,  unless  she  had  known  and  approved  it  (D. 
50,  16,  79,  1.)  For,  says  Paul,  it  would  be  very  hard  that  a 
woman  should  be  compelled  to  sell  her  property  to  pay  for  the 
improvements  that  had  been  made  upon  it.  (D.  .25,  1,  8.) 
Justinian  allowed  the  estate  to  be  charged  with  all  beneficial 
expenditure,  unless  the  wife  had  actually  or  by  implication 
forbidden  it.     (C.  5,  1*3,  1,  5.) 

3.  Ornamental  (but  not  necessary  or  beneficial)  expenditure 
(impensae  voluptariae)  is  outlay  not  required  to  keep  the  pro- 
perty intact,  not  adding  to  its  selling  value  (D.  25,  1,  10),  but 
only  to  its  beauty  or  agreeableness  ;  as,  for  example,  pleasure- 
gardens  and  pictures  (Ulp.  Frag,  6,  17),  baths  (D.  25,  1,  14,  2)^ 
artificial  fountains,  ornamenting  the  walls  with  marble,  etc. 
(D.  60,  16,  79,  2.)  For  such  outlay  the  husband  can  charge 
nothing  against  the  estate,  but  he  is  at  liberty  to  carry  off 
everything  that  can  be  separated  without  damaging  the 
property.     (D.  25, 1,  9 ;  D.  25,  1,  11,  pr.) 

B.  Duties  of  Husband. 
I.  The  husband  is  boimd  to  take  as  good  care  of  the  dota 
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property  ae  he  does  of  his  own,  but  he  is  not  responsible  for 
accidental  I08&  Property  that  is  his  own  absolutely  (res 
fxmgibiles  and  res  aestimatae)  is  entirely  at  his  own  risk,  his 
obligation  to  return  its  value  remaining  intact,  whether  the 
property  exists  or  not.  (D.  23,  3,  17,  1  ;  D.  24,  3,  11 ;  D.  23,  3, 
42;  D.  23,  3,  10,  1;  Frag.  Vat.  101.)  An  agreement  that 
the  husband  should  not  be  responsible  for  negligence  {culpa), 
but  only  for  wilful  wrong  (dolus)y  was  illegal ;  but  it  was 
competent  to  the  parties  to  agree  that  the  risk  (periculum) 
should  or  should  not  be  borne  by  the  husband.  (D.  23,  4,  6.) 
But  although  the  husband  was  not  required  to  take  more  care 
of  his  wife's  than  of  his  own  property,  in  one  case,  the  heart, 
if  not  the  logic,  of  the  jurisconsult  dictated  an  exception.  A 
husband  might  be  cruel  to  his  own  slaves,  and  no  one  be 
entitled  to  interfere  ;  but  if  he  indulged  his  savage  temper  to 
the  injury  of  the  dotal  slaves,  he  was  responsible  for  the 
damage ;  and  the  jurisconsult  assigns  as  a  reason,  that  conduct 
towards  one's  own  slaves  that  can  be  censured  only  by 
opinion,  if  done  to  another's  slaves  is  to  be  punished  by  law. 
(D.  24,  3,  24,  5.) 

According  to  agreement,  a  do8  included  slaves  taken  on  valuation  {aestimaia  man- 
eipia),  bat  giving  the  wife  an  option,  in  the  event  of  a  divorce,  to  take  the  slaves  or 
their  value.  Some  of  the  slaves  had  offspring,  and  on  a  divorce  the  wife  chose  to 
have  back  her  slaves.  Was  she  entitled  to  the  ofi&pring  produced  during  the  mar- 
riage ?  No,  says  Paul,  because  the  slaves  lived  at  the  risk  of  the  husband,  since  he 
took  them  on  valuation  {aettimata).  If  he  was  to  suffer  the  loss,  he  ought  to  have  the 
profit  accruing  to  him  as  owner.     (Frag.  Vat.  114.) 

II.  To  defray  the  expenses  of  the  raaniage. 

The  object  for  which  the  dos  was  given  to  the  husband  is 
very  clearly  established — that  he  was  substantially  a  trustee 
for  the  benefit  of  his  wife.  There  does  not  appear,  however, 
to  have  been  any  clear  and  distinct  legal  process  to  compel 
the  husband,  after  getting  the  dosy  to  apply  it  to  its  proper 
purpose.  He  seems,  indeed,  in  ordinary  cases,  to  have  been 
left  to  his  discretion  as  to  the  mode  of  spending  the  money. 
The  reason  was  probably  that,  owing  to  the  almost  unre- 
stricted freedom  of  divorce,  a  wife  if  ill-used  had  the  remedy 
in  her  own  hands.  This  may  be  gathered  from  the  procedure 
adopted  when  the  wife  was  insane  and  incapable  of  defending 
herself.  If  her  husband  refused  to  divorce  his  wife  in  order  to 
keep  her  dos,  and  left  her  without  support,  the  curator  of  the 
wife  might  apply  to  the  courts  for  a  maintenance  to  the  extent 
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of  the  do8,  but  not  more.  If  the  husband  were  not  trustworthy, 
the  court  could  order  the  do8  to  be  taken  from  him.  (D.  24,  3, 
22,  8.) 

Investitive  Facts. 

I.  By  promise  (dictio  dotia^  stipulatio).  The  consideration  of 
this  topic  is  postponed  till  the  subject  of  contract  is  discussed. 

II.  By  giving  the  property  to  the  husband  {datio  dotis).  The 
husband  could  be  invested  -with  the  dos  in  any  of  the  ways  in 
which  any  person  could  become  owner. 

III.  Tacit  re-settlement.  In  certain  cases,  after  a  divorce,  if 
the  parties  remarried,  the  dos  was  held  to  be  restored,  unless  it 
was  shown  that  the  parties  did  not  intend  the  dos  to  be  recon- 
stituted.    (D.  23,  3,  64  ;  D.  23,  3,  40  ;  D.  23,  3,  30.) 

A  wife,  after  a  divoroei  received  part  of  her  dos,  part  remaining  with  the  husband. 
She  married  another  person,  who,  however,  died.  She  then  returned  to  her  first 
husband,  and  no  mention  was  made  of  the  part  of  her  dot  remaining  in  his  hands. 
Once  more  a  divorce  occurred  between  them,  and  the  husband,  says  Labeo,  would 
have  to  return  that  portion  of  the  dos  on  the  same  day  as  he  would  if  the  first  divoroe 
had  not  taken  place  ;  for  upon  the  return  of  the  wife,  the  dos  was  regarded  as  continu- 
ously existing  up  to  the  second  divorce.     (D,  24,  3,  66,  5.) 

The  dos  might  be  made  either  be/ore  or  after  marriage ;  and 
if  made  before  marriage,  could  be  increased  at  any  time  during 
the  marriage.  (Frag.  Vat.  110 ;  C.  5,  3,  19.)  If  the  property 
is  transferred  before  marriage,  the  transfer  is  conditional  upon 
the  happening  of  the  marriage.  (Paul,  Sent.  2,  22,  1.)  Hence, 
whatever  produce  accrues  from  the  property  before  the  mar- 
riage takes  place,  follows  the  doa,  and  does  not  belong  to  the 
husband,  unless  it  was  agreed  that  he  should  have  it  as  an 
ante-nuptial  gift.     (D.  23,  3,  7, 1.) 

Divestitive  Facts. 

L  During  the  continuance  of  the  marriage.  When  the  hus- 
band became  insolvent,  or  so  poor  that  he  could  not  pay  back 
the  dos  at  the  end  of  the  marriage,  the  wife  had  a  right  at  once 
to  recover  what  she  could.  (D.  24,  3,  24,  pr.)  Justinian 
allowed  the  wife  to  sue  for  the  property  as  owner  if  her  husband 
became  needy;  but  she  was  bound  to  apply  the  income  to 
keep  the  husband,  herself,  and  children.     (C.  5,  12,  29.) 

II.  Termination  of  the  marriage  by  the  captivity  of  husband 
or  wife.  The  dos  cannot  be  recovered  merely  because  one  of 
the  parties  is  captive ;  but  if  the  person  continues  in  captivity 
till  death,  then  the  marriage  was  held  to  have  been  dissolved 
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at  the  time  of  the  captivity,  according  to  the  rule  of  the  lex 
Cornelia,     (D.  24,  3,  10  ;  C.  5,  18,  5.) 

ILL  The  marriage  terminated  by  the  death  of  the  wife, 
leaving  the  hnsband  surviving.  In  this  case  a  distinction 
existed  according  to  the  origin  of  the  dos.  If  the  doa  was  given 
by  the  wife's  &ther,  or  male  })atemal  ancestor  {doe  profectUia)^ 
finch  person,  if  alive,  could  demand  it  back.  If  such  person 
were  dead,  his  heirs  obtained  nothing,  and  the  husband  re- 
mained absolute  owner  of  the  doe;  unless  he  had  killed  his 
wife.  (D.  24, 3, 10,  pr. ;  D.  23, 3,  6,  pr. ;  C.  5, 18,  4.)  Even,  how- 
ever, if  the  father  were  alive,  he  could  not  always  claim  the 
do9^  for  the  husband  could  retain  one-fifth  of  the  dos  for  each 
child  of  the  marriage :  so  if  there  were  five  children  nothing 
would  be  returned.     (Frag.  Vat  120.) 

A  grandfather  (paternal)  gives  a  do9  to  the  daughter  of  his  fliusfamiliaa.  The 
grandfather  and  daughter  die,  leaving  the  fiilvufaviMUaB  surviving.  Can  he  recover 
the  <2o9/  Yes,  even  if  he  were  diBinherited  by  his  father  because  it  Ib  made  on  his 
behalf  ioir  his  daughter.     (D.  S7,  6,  6.) 

Such  was  the  law  prior  to  Justinian  ;  but  he  enacted  that  if 
the  father  or  male  paternal  ancestor  were  dead,  the  dos  should 
go,  not  to  the  husband,  but  to  the  wife's  heirs  (C.  5,  13,  1,  6), 
and  that  no  deduction  should  be  made  by  the  husband  on 
account  of  his  having  children  by  the  marriage.     (C.  5, 13, 1, 5.) 

When  the  dos  was  given  by  the  wife,  or  by  anyone  other 
than  a  male  paternal  ancestor  {dos  adveniitia),  the  husband  re- 
tained it  himself,  unless  there  was  a  special  agreement  that  it 
should  go  back  to  the  person  that  gave  it,  or  to  such  person's 
heirs  {dos  receptitia).  (Ulp.  Frag.  6,  5.)  Justinian  changed 
the  rule,  and  gave  the  dos  to  the  heirs  of  the  wife,  unless  the 
person  giving  the  dos  had  specially  agreed  that  it  should  go 
back  to  him  or  his  heirs.  (C.  5, 13,  1*,  13.)  After  the  changes 
introduced  by  Justinian,  the  husband  surviving  was  thus  in 
every  instance  deprived  of  the  dos. 

IV.  Termination  of  the  marriage  by  divorce,  one  of  the 
parties  being  in  fault.  In  this  case  the  rules  will  be  found 
under  the  head  of  DiyOROE. 

V.  Termination  of  the  marriage  by  divorce,  neither  of  the 
parties  being  in  fault,  or  by  the  death  of  the  husband,  leaving 
the  wife  surviving.  These  two  cases  are  governed  by  the  same 
rules.  If  the  wife  was  sui  jurist  she  alone  could  demand  back 
the  dos  J  whether  it  was  profectilia  or  adventiticL  Of  course,  if  it 
was  receptitiuy  it  would  go  back  to  the  donor.     (Ulp.  Frag.  6,  6 ; 
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C.  5, 18, 11 ;  D.  24,  3,  30,  pr.;  D.  24, 3, 42,  pr.)  An  agreement  that 
if  there  were  children  the  dos  should  remain  with  the  husband, 
was  not  valid  against  the  wife  surviving  (D.  23,  4,  2) ;  but  it 
was  valid  if  the  wife  died  first,  or  the  divorce  occurred  through 
her  faultb  (D.  33,  4,  1,  L)  An  agreement  to  reserve  even  a 
portion  of  the  dos  to  the  children  was  not  valid  if  the  wife  sur- 
vived. (C.  5,  14,  3.)  The  explanation  of  this  seemingly 
harsh  prohibition  must  be  sought  in  the  strong  feeling  that 
prevailed  in  Rome,  that  the  expense  of  the  children  should  fall 
upon  the  father,  and  that  the  wife's  property  (dos)  was  not  to 
be  charged  with  the  burden  of  providing  for  them.  The  wife's 
heir  had  no  claim  unless  the  husband  failed  to  restore  the 
dos  within  the  time  allowed  by  law.  (Ulp.  Frag.  6,  7 ;  Frag. 
Vat.  97.)  After  Justinian,  however,  the  heir  of  the  wife 
certainly  had  an  action  even  if  no  delay  occurred,  because  in  the 
case  of  dos  adventitia  there  was  an  implied  stipulation  that  the 
wife  should  get  the  dos,  and  the  benefit  of  this  stipulation  de- 
scended to  her  heira  (C.  5,  13, 1,  13.)  Probably  a  similar  con- 
struction would  have  been  adopted  in  the  case  of  dos  profectitia. 
If  the  wife  is  not  sui  juris,  but  under  i^epotest<is  of  his  father, 
then  both  together  had  a  right  to  the  dos,  whether  it  were  pro- 
fectida  or  adventitia,  (Ulp.  Frag.  6,  6 ;  D.  24,  3,  2,  1.)  No  re- 
ceipt was  effectual  to  discharge  the  husband  or  his  heirs,  unless 
it  were  signed  by  both  father  and  daughter.  (D.  24,  3,  3.) 
The  consent  of  the  daughter  was  assumed,  unless  she  distinctly 
refused.     (D.  24,  3,  2,  2.) 

A  father,  in  virtue  of  his  poUsku,  sent  to  his  son-in-law,  against  the  wish  of  his 
daughter,  a  bill  of  divorce.  Could  the  father  also  demand  back  the  do8  be  gave 
with  his  daughter?  Paul  answered  that  the  effect  of  the  biU  of  divorce  was  un- 
doubtedly to  dissolve  the  marriage,  but  that  the  father  could  not  fozciblj  take  away 
his  daughter  from  the  son-in-law,  and  could  not  recover  the  dot  from  him  without  her 
consent.     (Frag.  Vat.  116.) 

Time  of  restoring  the  Dos.  According  to  Ulpian  (Ulp.  Frag. 
6,  8),  fungible  things  must  (in  the  absence  of  special  agreement) 
be  returned  in  three  portions  in  three  successive  years  from  the 
dissolution  of  the  marriage.  Things  not  fungible  were  to  be 
restored  at  once.  Justinian  altered  the  rule,  and  enacted  that 
moveables,  animals,  and  incorporeal  things  should  be  restored 
within  one  year ;  land  or  houses  immediately.     (C.  5,  13,  1,  7.) 

An  agreement  that  the  restitution  of  the  dos  should  be  de- 
layed beyond  the  legal  time  was  void,  but  not  an  agreement 
to  hasten  the  time.     (D.  23,  4,  14-16.) 
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Remedies. 

A.  Ill  respect  of  Sights  and  Duties. 

1.  A  IiiisImukI  could,  in  restoring  the  (2m,  deduct  the  amount  he  had  expended  on 
necessary  improvements.     (Ulp.  Frag.  6,  9  ;  C.  5,  13,  1,  5.) 

For  to  meet  his  expenses  on  the  property  forming  the  dowry,  the  husband 
is  allowed  to  keep  back  part.  For  by  the  very  nature  of  the  right,  from  the 
dowry  must  be  subtracted  all  necessary  expenses,  as  may  be  learned  from 
the  fbller  statements  in  the  Digest.    (J.  4,  6,  37.) 

2.  Justinian  took  away  the  right  of  retention  in  the  case  of  useful  expenditure 
{utHei  impensae),  and  left  the  husband  to  sue,  either  by  (1)  ctctio  mandaU  (the  usual 
action  to  enforce  agency),  when  the  wife  consented  to  the  outlay ;  or  (2)  by  actio  nesto- 
Honim  gettorum,  when  she  did  not,  but  had  not  forbidden  the  expenditure.  (C.  5, 
13, 1, 5.)    These  actions  will  be  explained  under  the  law  of  contract. 

B.  In  respect  of  Inyestitive  Facts.  The  husband  had  the  usual  remedies  of  an 
owner  (domimu),     (O.  5,  12, 11.) 

c.  In  respect  of  Divestitiye  Facts.  The  wife  or  other  person  entitled  to  the  do$ 
<m  the  dissolution  of  the  marriage  could  not  take  possession  of  the  property  without 
the  authority  of  a  judge.     (G.  5,  18,  9.) 

1.  Actio  rei  uxoriae  was  the  remedy  by  which  a  wife  or  her  father  could  recover 
the  do8  from  the  husband  or  his  heirs.  It  was  an  action  honae  fidei,  that  is 
to  say,  one  in  which  the  judex  could  take  into  account  equitable  considerations, 
although  they  were  not  pleaded  in  jure.  (See  Book  IV.,  Proceedings  in  Jure.) 
It  had,  besides,  the  peculiarity  that  the  husband  was  not  compelled  to  pay  so  much 
as  to  reduce  him  to  destitution ;  and  the  same  privilege  was  extended  to  his  sons  if 
hetra,  but  not  to  any  other  persons  when  his  heirs.  (D.  24,  3,  12  ;  D.  24,  3,  15,  2  ; 
D.  24,  3,  18  ;  D.  24,  8,  54.) 

And  again,  if  a  woman  brings  an  action  at  law  for  her  dowry,  it  is  held 
that  the  husband  ought  to  be  condemned  to  pay  only  what  he  can — as  much, 
that  is,  as  his  means  allow.  Therefore  if  his  means  are  equal  in  amount  to 
the  dowry,  he  is  condemned  to  pay  the  entire  sum  ;  but  if  not,  then  as  much 
as  he  can.  And  the  claim  for  repayment  is  lessened  by  his  right  to  keep 
back  part  of  the  dowry.     (J.  4,  6,  37.) 

Thb  was  a  privilege  that  the  husband  could  not  deprive  himself  of,  even  by  his 
own  agreement.     (D.  24,  8, 14, 1.) 

2.  Actio  ex  tUpulaiu,  or  cutio  in  factum  praeseri^ia  verMa.     (For  dos  receptieia.) 
Such  was  the  remedy  of  anyone  that  had  bargained  that  the  dot  given  by  him  to 

a  wife  should  return  to  him.     It  was  simply  the  ordinary  action  for  contract. 

These  actions  are  personal  {actionei  peraonales) ;  that  is,  they  are  to  enforce  rights 
in  personam  merely,  not  rights  in  rem.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  so  long  as  these 
were  the  only  remedies,  the  wife's  interest  in  the  do8  after  marriage  was  not  of  the 
nature  of  ownership  [dovdnium),  but  rather  of  mere  obligation.  This  was,  however, 
affected  by  the  prohibition  of  the  lex  Julia,  which  made  the  husband's  alienation  void 
agixDst  the  wife,  and  so  enabled  her,  through  the  medium  of  a  personal  action,  to 
recover  her  property. 

3.  Changes  by  Justinian.  Justinian  abolished  the  actio  rei  uxoriae,  and  decided 
that  the  actio  ex  ttipulatu  should  take  its  place,  but  so  that  every  benefit  of  the 
fonner  should  be  attached  to  the  latter.     (C.  5,  18,  1,  S§  1»  2,  9*18.) 

Formerly  the  action  to  recover  a  wife's  property  {acho  rei  uxoriae)  was 
one  of  the  proceedings  in  good  faith  {ex  bonae  fidH  judiciis).  But  finding 
the  cLctio  ex  sHpulatu  gave  more  scope,  we  have  transferred  all  the  rights 
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attaching  to  the  wife*s  property  to  the  actio  ex  stipulatu;  but  with  many 
distinctions  when  it  is  put  forth  to  recover  dowries.  And  rightly  as  the 
action  to  recover  a  wife's  property  is  thus  done  away  with,  the  actio  ex 
stipulatu^  brought  in  to  take  its  place,  has  justly  taken  the  nature  of  a 
proceeding  in  good  faith,  and  is  therefore  so  regarded  —  but  only  when 
employed  to  obtain  a  dowry.    (J.  4,  6,  29.) 

He  also  gave  the  real  actiouB  {vindicatio  or  actio  hypotheearia)  to  recover  the 
property,  whether  in  the  hands  of  the  husband  or  of  another.  (C.  5,  12,  SO ;  C. 
5,  18, 1,  1.) 


DONATIO  PROPTER  NUPTIAS, 

This  was  a  gift  from  husband  to  wife,  corresponding  to  the 
doB^  but  of  immensely  less  antiquity.  The  first  undoubted  notice 
of  it  (for  we  may  assume  that  C.  5,  3,  7  refers  to  a  match  being 
broken  off,  and  not  to  the  dissolution  of  the  maniage)  is  in 
A.D.  449,  in  a  constitution  of  Theodosius  and  Valentinian, 
where  forfeiture  of  the  donation  is  taken  along  with  for- 
feiture of  the  doB  as  a  punishment  for  causeless  divorce^ 
Justinian  says  it  is,  in  name  and  reality,  the  same  as  the 
doB  (C.  5,  3,  20,  pr.),  being  a  correlative  contribution  by  the 
husband  to  the  wife.  Justinian  gave  the  wife  a  real  action 
{vindtcaiio)  against  all  possessors  to  recover  the  property 
included  in  the  donatio  propter  nupiias  (Nov.  61,  1),  and  it  is 
not  perhaps  an  unreasonable  inference  that  the  wife  had  the 
same  general  powers  in  respect  of  such  donation  as  the  husband 
had  in  respect  of  the  dos.  The  following  passage  is  given  in 
the  Institutes : — 

There  is  also  another  kind  of  donatio  inter  vivos^  entirely  unknown  to  the 
old  jurists,  but  brought  in  after  their  time  by  the  later  of  our  imperial  pre- 
decessors. This  was  called  the  donatio  ante  nuptias  (prenuptial  gift),  and 
implied  as  a  tacit  condition  that  it  should  not  be  binding  till  followed  up  by 
the  marriage.  Indeed  it  was  called  ante  nuptias  because  it  was  accomplished 
before  the  marriage,  and  after  the  celebration  of  the  nuptials  no  such  gift 
was  bestowed.  But  the  late  Emperor,  yustinus  our  father,  seeing  that  in- 
crease of  dowries  after  marriage  was  allowed,  was  the  first  to  permit  by  his 
constitution  that  in  any  such  event  the  donatio  ante  nuptias  might  be  in- 
creased also,  even  though  the  marriage  had  already  taken  place.  But  the 
name  remained,  though  now  unsuitable  ;  for  it  was  called  prenuptial,  while  it 
thus  received  a  postnuptial  increase.  But  we  being  anxious  to  sanction  a  ftill 
and  final  settlement,  and  carefully  suiting  names  to  things,  determine  that 
such  gifts  may  not  only  be  increased,  but  may  begin  even  when  the  marriage 
has  already  taken  place.  And  further,  we  determine  that  the  gifts  shall  be 
called  not  ante  nuptias  but  propter  nuptias y  and  shall  be  put  on  the  same 
footing  as  dowries  in  this  respect,  that  as  dowries  are  not  o^ly  increased 
but  come  into  being  when  the  marriage  has  already  taken  place,  so  too- 
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those  gifts  brought  in  propter  nuptias  may  not  only  precede  marriage^  but 
may  even  after  it  is  contracted  be  both  increased  and  settled  (for  the  first 
time),    Q.  2,  7,  3.) 

The  children  of  the  marriage  had  no  interest  in  the  donation  any  more  than  in  the 
«^  (C.  5, 8,  18.)  Justinian  also  enacted  (O.  5,  8,  20, 1)  that  the  same  kind  of  agree- 
ments as  were  valid  in  the  case  of  the  do%  shoold  be  allowed  in  the  donation.  He 
obtenres  that  as  such  gifts,  mider  the  general  law,  required  to  he  registered  In  court 
(«Mtiiua<tb),  and  as  husbands  often  purposely  neglected  to  do  so,  with  the  object  of 
depriving  their  wives  of  a  legal  remedy,  henceforth  such  registration  might  be  made 
at  any  time  during  the  marriage.     (G.  5,  8,  20,  1.) 

In  another  respect  the  analogy  was  at  least  partially  kept  up.  Heretic  fathers  (as 
sIbo  Jews  and  Samaritans)  having  orthodox  children  were  obliged  to  give  them  both 
(2o^  and  donaUones  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Provincial  Presidents  and  Bishops. 
(C.  1,  6,  IS  ;  C.  1,  5,  19.) 

B.  THINGS  OVER  WHICH  OWNERSHIP  CANNOT  BE 

EXERCISED. 

By  owDership  {dominium)  is  understood  private  property 
where  a  person  exercises  all  the  rights  of  enjoyment  and  alien- 
ation summed  up  in  the  word  ownership.  There  were  many 
objects,  however,  over  which  the  fall  right  of  ownership  could 
not  be  exercised.  These  objects  will  now  be  enumerated,  with 
a  statement  of  such  rights  as  could  be  exercised  in  respect  of 
them. 

(A.)  Things  common  to  all  men  {Res  ccmmunes). 

Private  property  implies  not  merely  the  right  of  the  owner  to 
nee  the  thing  of  which  he  is  owner,  but  also  the  right  to  pre- 
vent anyone  else  using  it,  even  where  such  use  would  not 
in  the  slightest  degree  interfere  with  his  enjoyment  of  it  But 
certain  objects  cannot  be  so  appropriated.  The  atmosphere, 
for  instance,  must  be  used  incessantly  by  all  on  pain  of  death, 
and  no  human  being  can  be  excluded  from  the  use  of  it 
Private  property  in  the  air  is  physically  impossible.  Next  to 
the  air,  the  high  sea  is  most  difficult  of  appropriation,  and 
practically  no  combination  of  men  is  ever  likely  to  have  such 
a  naval  force  as  would  enable  them  to  prevent  others  using  the 
ocean.  A  restricted  ownership  is  indeed  allowed  by  modern 
international  law.  Every  nation  has  an  exclusive  right  to 
control  the  navigation  and  fisheries  on  its  coasts  for  a  limited 
distance. 

And,  indeed,  by  ^tjus  naturals  these  things  are  common  to  all  men — 
the  air,  and  running  water,  and  the  sea  ;  and  therefore  the  sea-shores. 
Hence  no  one  is  forbidden  to  approach  the  sea- shores,  provided  only  he 
respects  villas,  and  monuments,  and  buildings  ;  because  they  are  not  imder 
the  Jus  Gentium  as  is  the  sea.    (J.  2,  i,  1.) 
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The  sea-shore  extends  to  the  highest  point  reached  by  the  waves  in 
winter  storms.    (J.  2,  i,  3.) 

The  use  by  the  public  of  the  shores  is  part  of  the  Jus  Gentium  just  as  is 
the  use  of  the  sea  itself.  And  therefore  it  is  free  to  anyone  to  place  a  hut 
there  to  which  to  betake  himself,  or  to  dry  nets  there,  or  to  haul  them  up 
from  the  sea.  But  of  those  shores  it  is  understood  that  no  man  is  owner ; 
for  they  come  under  the  same  rules  of  law  as  the  sea  itself  and  the  under- 
lying earth  or  sand.    (J.  2,  i,  5.) 

Rights  iu  res  Communea.  1,  The  right  of  fishing  in  the  sea 
belongs  to  all  men.  This  was  specially  .stated  by  Antoninus 
Pins  in  a  rescript  to  the  fishermen  of  Formiae  and  Capena.  (D. 
1,  8,  4,  pr.)  2.  Everyone  had  a  right  to  bnild  on  the  shore, 
or,  by  piles,  upon  the  sea,  and  retained  the  ownership  of  the 
construction  so  long  as  it  lasted ;  but  when  it  fell  into  ruins, 
the  soil  reverted  to  its  former  state  as  a  res  communis,  which 
any  other  person  might  build  upon.  (D.  1,  8,  6,  pr. ;  D.  1,  8, 10.) 
But  anyone  could  forbid  the  erection  of  a  pier  or  other 
construction  that  would  interfere  with  his  use  of  the  sea  or 
beach.     (D.  43,  8,  3,  1 ;  D.  43,  8,  4.) 

Reuedies. — 1.  Actio  injuriarum. — Whosoever  prevents  a  man  fishing  in  the 
sea  was  considered  to  commit  an  injuria,  (D.  47, 10,  13,  7 ;  B.  43,  8,  2,  9.)  2. 
IfUerdictum  uHle, — Any  person  whose  use  of  the  sea  or  heach  would  be  impaired  by 
any  construction  or  building  could  move  for  an  interdict^  after  the  analogy  of  the 
interdict  {ne  quid  in  loco  publico  fiat),  to  prevent  such  nuisance  in  public  places. 
(D.  43,  8^  2,  8.) 

(B.)  Things  belonging  to  the  State  {Res  Puhlicae). 
Those  things  are  alone  said  to  be  public  that  belong  to  the 
Roman  people  (D.  50,  16,  15) ;  to  this  must  be  added  things 
that  may  be  used  by  the  public. 

All  rivers  again,  and  harbours,  are  public,  and  therefore  the  right  of 
fishing  therein  is  common  to  all.     (J.  2,  i,  2.) 

The  use  of  the  banks,  too,  is  public  by  the  Jus  Genttumy  like  that  of  the 
river  itself.  And  so  anyone  is  free  to  bring-to  his  ship  there,  to  make  it  &st 
by  cables  to  the  trees  that  grow  there,  and  to  unload  any  burden  upon  the 
banks,  just  as  he  is  to  sail  along  the  river  itself.  But  the  adjoining  land- 
owners are  proprietors  of  those  banks,  and  therefore  the  trees  that  grow 
thereon  belong  to  them.    (J.  2,  i,  4.) 

The  distinction  between  public  things  and  common  things 
was  not  in  the  nature  of  the  rights  exercised  over  them,  for  in 
both  the  use  of  the  things  belonged  to  men  generally;  but 
the  difference  was  that  common  things  were  regarded  as  having 
no  owner  {res  nullius)  ;  whereas  public  things  were  regarded 
as  belonging  to  the  State,  or,  as  in  the  case  of  river  banks,  to 
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private  individuals.  The  shores  of  the  sea  were  not  con- 
sidered subject  to  the  ownership  of  the  State  (D.  41,  1,  14, 
pr.),  but  simply  as  under  its  supervision  or  jurisdiction.  (D. 
43,  8,  3,  pr.) 

The  State  might  be  owner  in  two  very  different  waya  In 
one  way,  it  might  exercise  all  those  rights  of  exclusive  use 
that  an  ordinary  private  proprietor  did;  eu3,  for  example, 
in  the  Republican  Exchequer  (JErarium),  the  Imperial  Ex- 
chequer (FUcua),  the  slaves  belonging  to  the  State  (servi 
populi  jR(miant)j  mines  (metaUa)^  and  lands  {agri  vectigales). 
Such  things  may  truly  be  said  to  be  in  the  ownership  of 
the  Roman  people  (in  patrimonio  Romani  populi),  (D.  43,  8, 
2, 4.)     The  things  subject  to  such  rights  were  not  called  public. 

In  another  sense,  the  State  may  be  regarded  as  a  sort  of 
owner,  as  in  respect  of  harbours  where  the  ownership  of 
the  soil  was  regarded  as  inhering  in  the  State,  but  the  per- 
petual use  thereof  was  dedicated  to  the  public.  This  left  an 
extremely  shadowy  sort  of  ownership  in  the  State;  but  in 
regard  to  rivers  and  their  banks,  the  right  of  the  private  pro- 
prietor was  only  suspended  so  long  as  the  water  kept  its 
channel ;  if  it  deserted  its  bed,  he  again  recovered  his  right  of 
exclusive  enjoyment. 

The  two  chief  classes  of  public  things  were  public  roads  and 
rivers  and  harbours. 

1.  PuBuo  BoADs.  (Publicae  viae).  Roads  are  of  several  kinds  ; 
(1)  public,  either  Praetorian,  or  consular,  or  military;  (2) 
private,  connecting  fields ;  and  (3)  local  (vicinales),  which 
either  are  in  villages  or  lead  to  them.  (D.  43,  8,  2,  22.)  The 
local  roads  are  established  by  private  persons  upon  their  own 
land ;  but  if  the  memory  of  such  private  individual  has  per- 
ished, they  are  treated  as  public.  (D.  43,  7,  3,  pr.)  A  military 
road  must  terminate  in  the  sea,  or  in  a  town,  or  in  a  public 
river,  or  in  another  military  road;  the  local  roads  may  not 
even  join  to  a  military  road.     (D.  43,  7,  3,  1.) 

Private  roads  are  of  two  kinds ;  (1)  strictly  private,  confined 
in  their  use  to  the  owners  of  certain  lands ;  and  (2)  private 
roads  with  permissive  use  to  the  public,  and  connecting  a  house 
with  a  public  highway.     (D.  43,  8,  2,  23.) 

Public  roads  in  the  city  of  Rome  were  under  the  care  ot  the 
Curule  iEdiles,  who  had  full  powers  to  keep  them  in  order,  and 
prevent  all  injury  to  them,  or  interference  vnih  their  legitimate 
use.     To  them  we  do  not  in  the  subsequent  remarks  refer,  but 
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only  to  the  roads  in  the  country.  (D.  43,  10,  1,  1  ;  D.  43,  8, 
2,  24.) 

(1.)  Every  person  was  entitled  to  the  use  of  a  public  road 
as  a  highway.     (D.  43,  7,  1.) 

(2.)  It  was  forbidden  to  obstruct  a  highway,  or  other  place 
of  which  the  use  was  in  the  public,  as  by  setting  up  a  monu- 
ment (D.  43,  7,  2)  or  any  construction.  (D.  43,  8,  2,  pr.) 
Even  if  a  thing  has  been  built  without  objection,  it  cannot 
be  repaired  if  it  is  an  obstruction.     (D.  43,  8,  2,  7.) 

Anyone  could  compel  the  removal  of  the  obstruction,  and 
get  compensation  if  he  was  injured,  as  by  taking  away  his  out- 
look or  light  (D.  43,  8,  2,  14),  or  interfering  with  the  approach 
to  his  house.     (D.  43,  8,  2, 12.) 

(3.)  No  one  was  allowed  to  do  anything  to  a  road,  or  place 
anything  upon  it,  rendering  it  less  useful  as  a  highway.^ 

A  road  is  made  worse,  when,  from  being  plain,  it  is  made  hiUj :  when,  from  being 
smooth,  it  is  made  rough;  or  when  it  is  made  narrower  or  swampy.     (D.  48,  8,  2,  32.) 

After  some  hesitation,  it  was  held  that  a  road  was  deteriorated  when  a  bridge  was 
built  over  it,  or  a  drain  made  below  it.    (D,  43,  8,  2,  33.) 

A  road  is  made  worse  when  a  sewer  is  opened  into  it  (D.  43,  8,  2,  26) ;  or  if  water 
is  allowed  to  overflow  from  an  artificial  pond  (D.  43,  8,  2,  27) ,  or  when  it  is  built 
upon  in  such  a  way  as  to  prevent  the  rainfaU  running  off  the  road.     (D.  48,  8,  2,  28.) 

A  road  is  also  regarded  as  made  worse  if  noisome  smells  are  made  in  the  vicinity  of 
it     (D.  43,  8,  2,  29.) 

A  public  road  is  either  one  constructed  by  public  authority, 
or  a  private  road  that  has  been  so  long  used  by  the  public  that 
the  time  when  it  was  first  made  has  been  forgotten.  (D.  43, 
11,7,  3,  pr.) 

No  prescription  avails  against  the  rights  of  the  public  to  the 
use  of  a  public  road  or  path.  It  remains  public  although  it  is 
never  used  by  the  public.     (D.  43, 11,  2.) 

(1.)  The  right  of  using  a  public  road  was  secured  by  interdict.'  **  The  PrsBtor  says, 
I  forbid  any  violence  to  be  done  to  hinder  a  man  from  going  or  driving  freely  along  a 
public  road  or  way."  This  interdict  applied  only  to  public  roads;  curiously  enough, 
rights  to  other  public  things  or  common  things  were  not  protected  by  any  interdict, 
except  the  right  of  nangation  in  rivers.  Thus  a  right  to  fish  or  sail  in  the  sea,  to 
play  in  the  public  parks,  to  bathe  in  a  public  bath,  or  to  sit  in  a  public  theatre,  was 
protect-ed  by  the  €tctio  injuriarum,     (D.  43,  8,  2,  9.) 

(2.)  To  prevent  buildings  and  constructions  prejudicial  to  private  individuals,  an 
interdict  could  be  brought  by  the  person  directly  injured.  (D.  43,  8,  6.)  The  inter- 
• 

'  Ail  Prcetor:  In  via  puUica  iiinereve  publico  facere,  immittere  quid,  qitod  ea  via 
idve  iter  deterius  ait,  fiat  veto.     (D.  43,  8,  2,  20.) 

'  Prcetor  ait :  Quominiu  iUi  via  publica  itinerevc  publico,  ire  aycre  liceat,  vim  fieri 
veto.     (D.  48,  8,  2,  45.) 
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*> 


diet  WIS  prohibitory ;  iti  object  was  to  prevent,  ndt  topimish ;  henoe,  if  any  one  buildB 
withoQt  objection,  be  cannot  be  compelled  to  poll  down  ;  bat  the  procurator  of  public 
workB  may,  if  it  obstructs  the  public,  pull  it  down,  or,  if  it  is  no  obstruction,  im- 
pose a  groond-rent  {solarium),  (D.  4S,  8,  2, 17.)  If  the  building  or  construction  is 
Dot  finished,  security  is  required  that  it  shall  not  be  proceeded  with.  (D.  48,  8,  2, 18.) 
(8.)  Damage  to  the  road  itself  was  dealt  with  by  a  special  interdict,  which  might 
be  brought  by  anyone  (whether  complaining  of  any  special  injury  or  not),  and  after 
aay  length  of  time :  the  amount  of  damages  was  fixed  with  reference  to  the  interest 
of  the  complainant  in  the  condition  of  the  road.  (D.  48,  8,  2,  84.)  It  is  not  merely 
preventive,  but  remedial  {ratitutoria)^  and  the  wrong-doer  is  obliged  to  restore  the 
ntad  to  its  previous  state,  as  by  giving  back  what  he  has  taken  away,  or  by  taking 
sway  what  he  has  left  on  it.     (D.  48,  8,  2,  43.) 

2.  Bjtmbs  and  Baitks  or  Bivxbs.  A  river  (flumen)  is  distin- 
guished from  a  stream  (rivus)  by  its  greater  magoitude,  or 
by  reputation.  (D.  43, 12,  1,  1.)  Rivers  are  either  permanent 
(perennia)^  flowing  all  the  year  ronnd,  or  winter  torrents 
(torrentia)  that  leave  their  beds  dry  in  summer.  A  permanent 
river  might,  however,  occasionally  dry  np  without  forfeiting 
its  character.  (D.  43,  12,  1,  2.)  A  public  river  is  a  permanent 
river.  (D.  43,  12,  1,  3.)  Public  rivers  are  of  two  kinds,  navi- 
gable and  not  navigable.  A  bank  of  a  river  (ripa)  is  defined, 
after  the  analogy  of  the  sea-shore,  as  the  furthest  reach  of  the 
river.  (D.  43,  12,  3,  1.)  This,  however,  is  true  only  so  long 
as  the  river  keeps  within  its  natural  course.  Occasional 
fioodings  do  not  change  the  legal  extent  of  the  bank,  otherwise 
all  Egypt  would  be  a  bank  of  the  Nile.  But  if  the  increase  or 
abatement  is  permanent,  the  bank  is  regarded  as  altered.  (D. 
43, 12, 1,  5.) 

(1.)  "  The  Praetor  says  I  forbid  any  violence  to  be  done  to 
hinder  any  man  from  freely  sailing  a  ship  or  boat  on  a  public 
river,  or  from  loading  or  unloading  at  the  bank.  And  also  I 
will  grant  an  interdict  to  secure  the  right  to  sail  freely  over 
a  lake,  a  canal,  or  a  pond  that  is  public."  ^ 

Lake  {locus)  is  a  natural  and  permanent  ooUection  of  water.     (D.  48,  14,  1,  3.) 
Pool  {stagnum)  is  a  natural  collection  of  rain-water,  and  not  permanent,  but  often 

dried  np.     (D.  43, 14,  1,  4.) 

Fotta  is  a  trench  or  canal  made  by  men  (D.  48,  14,  1,  5),  which  was  sometimes 

puUia 

(2.)  It  was  forbidden  to  do  anything  to  a  river  or  its  banks, 
or  place  anything  thereon,  that  would  impede  the  navigation  or 
use  of  the  banks.     (D.  43,  12,  1,  pr.) 

^  Prcetor  ait:  Q^om^'Ml9  iUi  infiumine  puMico  navem,  ratem  agere,  quove  minus  per 
ripan  onerare,  eoconerare  liceat,  vim  fieri  veto.  Item  ut  per  lacuTu,  fosaam,  stagnum 
fwblieum  navigare  lieeat  interdieam.     (D.  48, 14,  1,  pr.) 
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The  owner  of  both  sides  of  a  stream  cannot,  throw  a  private  bridge  across  the 
stream.     (D.  48,  12,  4.) 

Water  may  be  led  from  a  river,  unless  specially  forbidden  by  the  Emperor  or 
Senate,  or  unless  it  makes  the  river  less  navigable.     (D.  43, 12,  1,  15  ;  D.  43,  12,  2.) 

Water  withdrawn  from  a  public  river  for  irrigation  ought  to  be  divided  according 
to  the  dimensions  of  the  fields ;  but  water  was  never  allowed  to  be  withdrawn  if  it 
were  to  cause  injury.     (D.  8,  3,  17 ;  D.  48,  20,  8,  1.) 

Bepairs  of  a  river  bank  were  permitted-  only  if  no  damage  was  done  to  the  navi^^ 
tion.     (D.  43,  15,  1,  2.) 

Anything  that  would  cause  a  public  river  to  change  its  channel  from  that  in  which 
it  ran  during  the  preceding  summer,  or  to  make  its  course  more  rapid,  was  unlawfnL 
(D.  43,  13, 1,  pr. ;  D.  43,  13,  1,  8.) 

These  rights  were  enforced  by  interdicts.  (D.  43,  14,  1,  1  ; 
D.  43,  12,  1,  pr. ;  D.  43,  13,  1.  11.) 

(C.)  Things  belonging  to  corporate  bodies  {res  univeraitatia). 

These  are  things  that  belong  to  a  corporation,  not  to  individuals ;  city 
theatres,  for  instance,  race-courses,  and  the  like^  owned  in  common  by  the 
cities.     (J.  2,  1,  6.) 

The  expression  univernttu  is  used  in  two  different  significations ;  the  correlative 
word  aingtUi  is  used  with  corresponding  diversity  of  meaning.  Jta  nngvlorwn  mean 
things  belonging  to  individual  men ;  their  opposite  is  rea  urUverdtatis,  or  corporate 
property.  Hes  HngtUae  mean  any  things  or  aggregate  of  things  as  opposed  to  tkumver- 
siUu  juris,  or  totality  of  rights  and  duties  inhering  in  any  individual  man,  and 
passing  to  another  as  a  whole  at  once.  The  most  interesting  and  important  example 
of  a  wniversitaa  juris  is  inheritance ;  the  analysis  of  the  notion  will  be  zeserred. 
Meanwhile  it  is  sufficient  to  note  the  ambiguity  in  the  word  univerntas, 

A  universitaa  or  corporate  body  exists  when  a  number  of 
persons  are  so  united  that  the  law  takes  no  notice  of  their 
separate  existence,  but  recognises  them  only  under  a  common 
name,  which  is  not  the  name  of  any  one  of  them.  (D.  3,  4,  2  ; 
D.  3,  4,  7,  1.)  All  the  members  are  considered  in  law  as  a 
single  unit  or  being.  (D.  46, 1,  22.)  Such  units  are  sometimes 
called  fictitious  persons,  because  the  corporate  body,  as  such, 
may  sue  and  be  sued,  receive  or  part  with  property,  bind  itself 
or  bind  others,  through  some  agent  or  syndic  (D.  3,  4,  1,  1) 
who  acts  in  the  name  of  the  whole,  just  as  any  individual  may 
act  for  himself.  (D.  3, 4,  7, 1.)  The  chief  characteristic  of  such 
a  body  is  that  it  does  not  necessarily  die.     (D.  5, 1,  76.) 

A  corporation  could  not,  by  the  Roman  law,  be  created  by 
private  agreement ;  it  required  the  authority  of  a  statute  (le^y 
Senaius  Consultum  or  constitution  of  an  Emperor.  (D.  3,  4,  1, 
pr.)  The  lowest  number  that  could  form  a  corporation  col- 
legium) or  company  (societas)  was  three  (D.  50,  16,  85) ;  but  it 
seems  that  if  the  number  of  an  existing  corporate  body  was 
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reduced  to  two  or  even  to  one  in  a  town,  it  could  still  be  main- 
tained. (D.  3,  4,  7,  2.)  There  were  many  such  corporations  in 
Rome,  chiefly  connected  with  trades,  such  as  the  guild  of 
bakers,  and  shipowners,  companies  of  tax-gatherers,  companies 
for  working  mines  of  gold,  sflver,  salt,  etc.  The  internal 
government  of  the  corporate  bodies  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
members  (sodales). 

Corporate  bodies,  like  States,  might  enjoy  two  kinds  of 
ownership.  They  might  be  owners,  just  like  private  indi- 
viduals; and  herein  such  bodies  form  no  exception  to  the 
general  observations  made  with  reference  to  private  property. 
But  some  of  such  bodies — municipalities  for  example — might 
hold  property  of  which  people  in  general  were  entitled  to  the 
use.  It  is  to  this  alone  that  Justinian  refers.  In  this  sense 
alone  are  res  universitatis  analogous  to  rea  publicae  ;  the  former 
belong  to  cities  or  municipalities,  the  latter  to  Rome  itself. 
We  have  thus  three  classes  of  things  of  which  the  use  was 
general :  common  things,  having  no  owner ;  public  things, 
the  ownership  being  in  the  Roman  people ;  and  res  univer- 
sit<Uis,  of  which  the  use  was  in  the  public,  and  the  ownership 
in  the  municipality. 

(D.)  The  last  class  of  things  withdrawn  from  the  exercise  of 
ownership  (dotninium)  is  connected  with  religion  (res  divini 
juri8)y  and  consists  of  three  groups. 

The  ultimate  division  of  things,  then,  is  into  two  classes ;  for  some  are 
under  Heaven's  law,  some  under  man's  law.    (G.  2,  2.) 

Of  things  under  Heaven's  law,  things  sacred  and  devoted  are  instances. 
(G.  2,  3.) 

I.  Sacred  things  are  things  consecrated  to  the  gods  above  (rss  sacrae) ; 
devoted,  those  left  to  the  gods  the  shades  {res  religiosae).    (G.  2,  4.) 

But  a  sacred  thing,  it  is  held,  can  be  made  so  only  by  the  authority  of  the 
Roman  people ;  for  it  is  consecrated  by  a  statute  passed,  or  by  a  Senatus 
Consultum  made  for  that  purpose.    (G.  2,  5.) 

Sacred  things  are  things  that  have  been  duly  (that  is  by  the  priests)  con- 
secrated to  God — sacred  buildings,  for  instance,  and  gifts  duly  dedicated  to 
the  service  of  God.  And  these  we,  by  our  constitution,  have  forbidden  to  be 
alienated  or  burdened  {pbligari\  except  only  in  order  to  redeem  prisoners. 
But  if  any  man,  by  his  own  authority,  establishes  a  would-be  sacred  thing 
for  himself,  it  is  not  sacred,  but  profane.  A  place,  however,  in  which  sacred 
buildings  have  been  erected,  even  if  the  building  is  pulled  down,  remains  still 
sacred,  as  Papinian  too  wrote.     ( J.  2,  i,  8.) 

Those  two  paasages  iUnsteate  the  change  introduoed  by  the  adoption  of  Christianity 
as  the  state  religion  of  the  Empire.  In  the  old  religion  certain  deities  were  suppoeed 
to  preside  over  the  celestial  zegion,  and  property  consecrated  for  their  worship  was  re* 
marae;  other  deities  to  preside  over  the  realms  of  the  dead,  and,  in  their  regard,  the 
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place  where  a  dead  body  was  placed,  became  rdigiow*.  I&  the  tame  of  Justinian  the 
gods  of  the  celestial  region  were  replaced  by  the  God  of  the  Christians ;  and  ret 
tacrae  oontinaed  to  mean  things  devoted  to  religions  worship.  There  was  also  a 
continuity  in  the  investitiye  facts.  No  property  oonld  be  allowed  to  pass  nnder  the 
exclusive  care  of  the  priests,  except  with  the  sanction  of  the  State.  Under  the  Empire, 
the  Emperor  alone  could  authorise  the  dedication  of  property  to  religious  uses. 
(D.  1,  8,  9,  1.) 

The  constitution  to  which  Justinian  refexs  allowed  the  sale  of  churdi  property 
in  famine  also  ;  for  he  says  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  prefer  the  lives  of  men  to  vessela 
and  vestments.  (C.  1,  2,  21.)  By  a  later  enactment,  a  church  unable  to  pay  its 
debts  was  allowed  to  sell  superfluous  vessels,  but  not  its  immoveables,  or  anything* 
required  for  the  service  of  the  church.     (Nov.  120,  10.) 

2.  Burial-ground  (res  religioaae). 

A  plac6  in  which  the  body  or  ashes  of  a  human  being  (even  a 
slave)  (D.  11, 7, 2,  pr.)  were  laid  became  religious,  if  the  consent 
of  the  proper  parties  had  been  obtained,  and  if  it  were  intended 
to  be  the  final,  and  not  merely  a  temporary  resting-place.  (D. 
11,  7,  2,  5 ;  D.  11,  7,  40.)  A  monument  or  erection  in  memory 
of  a  deceased  person  (D.  11,  7,  2,  6)  was  not  a  sepulchre  unless 
it  contained  a  dead  body.     (D.  11,  7,  42  ;  D.  11,  7,  6,  1.) 

Bights  of  the  quasi-owner  of  a  burial-place. 

(1.)  A  burial-place  was  not  alienable.  (C  3, 44, 9;  C.  9, 19, 1.) 
On  a  sale  of  the  land  in  which  it  wa^  contained,  it  did  not  pass 
to  the  buyer.     (Paul,  Sent.  1,  21,  7.) 

(2.)  A  wrong  was  done  by  erasing  the  inscriptions,  throwing 
down  any  statue,  or  overthrowing  a  stone  or  column,  or  other- 
wise defacing  a  tomb.     (Paul,  Sent.  1,  21,  8.) 

(3.)  It  was  an  offence  to  bury  a  person  in  a  sepulchre  without 
having  the  right  to  do  so.     (D.  47, 12, 3, 3;  Paul,  Sent.  1,  21,  6.) 

Investitive  Facts. — (i.)  A  devoted  place  we  make  so  by  our  own  choice 
by  bringing  a  dead  man  into  a  spot  that  is  ours,  if  only  it  is  our  part  to  bury 
him.     (G.  2,  6.) 

But  in  provincial  soil,  according  to  the  general  opinion,  a  place  cannot  be 
devoted  ;  because  of  that  soil  the  Roman  people  or  Caesar  is  owner,  while 
we  have  only  the  possession  and  usufruct  A  place  of  that  sort,  however, 
although  not  devoted,  is  looked  on  as  if  it  were  {pro  religtoso).  For  so,  too, 
in  the  provinces,  what  has  not  been  consecrated  by  the  authority  of  the 
Roman  people,  although  properly  not  sacred,  is  yet  looked  on  as  if  it  were. 
(G.  2,  7.) 

Th6  theory  that  no  ownership  {dominiwm  ex  jure  Quiritium)  could  exiAt  over  lands 
in  the  provinces,  inasmuch  as  they  belonged  to  the  State,  was,  by  the  constmction 
explained  by  Gains,  not  permitted  to  deprive  the  inhabitants  of  the  pleasure 
of  having  their  burying-places  secure  from  intmsion.  It  will  be  observed  that  the 
introduction  of  Christianity  led  to  no  essential  alteration  of  the  law  of  sepnltore. 

A  devoted  place  is  made  by  each  man  of  his  own  choice,  when  he  brings 
a  dead  man  into  a  spot  that  is  his.     But  into  a  pure  spot  owned  in  common 
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you  cannot  bring  the  dead  against  the  will  of  a  joint  owner ;  into  a  burying- 
place  owned  in  common,  however,  you  may,  even  against  the  will  of  all  the 
other  owners.  And  again,  if  the  usufruct  is  another's,  it  is  held  that  the 
proprietor  cannot,  unless  the  other  consents,  make  the  place  devoted. 
Into  another's  ground,  by  the  owner's  leave,  you  may  carry  the  dead  ;  and 
even  if  he  ratifies  the  deed  only  after  the  dead  has  been  carried  in,  yet  the 
spot  becomes  devoted.    (J.  2,  i,  9.) 

A  pure  spot  is  one  not  before  used  for  interment. 

It  was  a  law,  moreover,  that  no  one  could  be  buried  within 
the  city,  even  in  his  own  land.  (Paul,  Sent  1,  21,  2 ;  D.  47, 
12,  3,  5.)' 

DivjiBTjTiva  Facts. — (1.)  Paul  tells  us  that  if  a  river  laid  bare 
a  sepulchre,  or  it  threatened  to  fall  down,  the  body  might 
be  removed  during  the  night,  after  the  offering  of  solemn 
sacrifices,  to  another  place,  which  would  thereupon  become 
devoted.  (Paul,  Sent.  1,  21,  1;  D.  11,  7,  44,  1.)  In  other  cases 
the  removal  of  a  dead  body  from  the  place  intended  to  be  final 
was  forbidden.     (D.  11,  7,  39.) 

(2.)  If  the  land  were  taken  in  war,  it  was  regarded  as  losing 
its  character ;  which,  however,  was  restored  if  the  land  was 
reconquered.  (D.  11,  7,  36.)  "  The  tombs  of  the  enemy  are 
not  sacred  to  us/'  was  the  churlish  maxim  of  the  law.     (D.  47, 

12, 4.) 

BXMBDIES.  (1.)  Actio  de  iepulcro  violaio.  It  was  a  crime  to  hinder  the  burial  of 
any  body  wilfully,  or  to  violate  a  sepulchre  (D.  47,  12,  8) ;  but  the  action  here  named 
carried  only  a  fine  in  money.  (D.  47,  12,  9.)  The  action  was  Praetorian,  and  was 
given  in  the  first  instance  to  the  owner  of  the  soil ;  and  if  the  owner  did  not  appear, 
then  to  anyone  that  pleased ;  and  if  several  appeared,  then  to  whichever  seemed  to 
have  best  reason.     (D.  47,  12,  3,  pr.) 

When  an  action  was  brought  by  the  owner  of  the  soil,  the  damages  were  fixed  at 
whatever  sum  might  be  considered  by  the  judge  to  be  proper  ;  and  if  by  a  person  not 
owner,  the  penalty  was  100  aureL  (D.  47,  12,  3,  pr.)  Condemnation  carried  with  it 
infamy.     (D.  47, 12,  1.) 

(2.)  Actio  in  factum. — To  prevent  a  person  bur3ang  a  body  where  he  had  no 
right.  The  Praetor  says,  *'  If  it  is  alleged  a  dead  man,  or  tiie  bones  of  a  dead 
man,  are  carried  into  pure  ground  [t.e.,  ground  not  sacred,  or  devoted,  or  hallowed, 
(D.  11,  7,  2,  4)]  belonging  to  another,  or  into  a  burying-plaoe  to  which  there  is  no 
right,  then  the  doer  shall  be  liable  to  an  actio  in  faetumy  and  shall  be  subjected  to 
a  pecuniary  penalty."    (D.  11,  7,  2,  2.) 

(8.)  A  special  interdict  was  allowed  when  anyone  was  prevented  burying  a  corpse 
in  land  that  belonged  to  him.     (D.  11,  8, 1,  pr.) 

3.  Hallowed  things  (r^s  sanctae)^  too,  such  as  walls  and  gates,  are  in  a  way 
under  Heaven's  law,  and  therefore  form  part  of  no  one's  goods.  And  the 
reason  why  we  call  walls  hallowed  is  this,  that  a  capital  penalty  is  fixed  for 
those  that  do  them  any  wrong.    And  for  the  same  reason,  too,  we  call  those 


^  XII  TaJUet.     JSominem  moi'tuitm  in  urbe  ne  tepelito  neve  urito.     (p.  22.) 
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parts  of  statutes  in  which  we  fix  the  penalties  for  those  that  act  in  defiance 
of  the  statutes  "  sanctions."    (J.  2,  i,  10  ;  G.  2,  8.) 

Isidonis  derives  sanctus  a  aanguine  hoHiae.  It  was  usual  at  the  foundation  of  walls 
in  audent  cities  to  make  valuable  sacrifices,  as  of  a  horse,  and  sometimes  even  of 
human  beings. 

Amba438adors  also  were  regarded  as  hallowed :  persona  who 
struck  or  injured  them  were  delivered  up  to  the  nation  they 
represented,     (D.  50,  7,  17,  pr.) 

The  walls  of  cities  could  not  be  touched  or  even  repaired 
without  the  authority  of  the  State.  To  leap  the  walls  was  the 
offence  for  which  Romulus  is  said  to  have  killed  his  brother 
Remus.     (D.  1,  8,  11.) 

Things  sacred  and  hallowed  were  protected  by  an  interdict 
which  was  both  prohibitory  and  restitutory.  (D.  43,  8,  2,  19  ; 
D.  43,  6,  2.) 

C  RESTRICTIONS  ON  VOLUNTARY  ALIENATION. 

The  Roman  law  imposed  restrictions  on  the  voluntary  aliena- 
tion of  property,  both  in  respect  of  the  mode  of  alienation  and 
also  of  the  amount  that  might  be  given.    A  voluntary  alienation 
is  one  that  a  person  is  not  compelled  by  law  to  make ;  as  a  gift^^ 
(A.)  Restrictions  as  to  the  mode  of  voluntary  alienation. 

There  are  other  gifts  too  made  without  any  thought  of  death,  and  called 
inter  vivos.  These  are  not  to  be  compared  to  legacies  in  any  respect,  and 
if  once  completed  they  cannot  be  readily  revoked.  And  they  are  completed 
when  the  giver  has  openly  declared  his  intention,  whether  in  writing  or  noL 
Our  constitution,  too,  has  determined  that  these  gifts,  like  sales,  should  in 
themselves  involve  the  necessity  of  delivery,  but  so  that  if  no  delivery  took 
place,  they  should  be  fully  and  completely  valid,  and  the  necessity  of  delivery 
should  rest  upon  the  giver.  And  since  the  arrangements  of  former  emperors 
willed  that  such  gifts  should  be  registered  in  the  public  records  if  of  more 
than  200  solidiy  our  constitution  has  extended  the  amount  to  500  soUdi^  and 
decided  that  gifts  up  to  that  sum  shall  stand  even  without  registration.  It 
has,  too,  found  certain  gifts,  of  which  registration  is  entirely  needless,  which 
are  in  themselves  most  fully  valid.  And  many  other  points  beside  we  have 
found  tendmg  to  the  freer  issue  of  gifts,  that  can  all  be  gathered  from  our 
constitutions  laid  down  regarding  this.  Yet  it  must  be  known  that  although 
the  gifts  are  quite  unqualified,  still  if  those  that  receive  the  boon  prove 
ungrateftil,  we  have  by  our  constitution  given  leave  to  revoke  the  gifts  on 
certain  fixed  grounds.  For  we  would  not  have  those  that  have  bestowed 
their  property  on  others  to  suffer  at  the  hands  of  these  very  men  outrage  or 
loss  after  the  fashions  enumerated  in  our  constitution.    (J.  2,  7,  2.) 

In  this  passage  Justdman  deals  with  two  very  distinct  though  closely  related  sub- 
jects, voluntary  promises  and  voluntary  alienations.    The  eflfect  of  a  voluntary  prximise 

1  ^'QvMdL  nidlojure  cogtnte  amceditur,"    (D.  50,  17,  82.) 
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waB  to  bind  the  promiser  to  deliver  what  he  promised  ;  but  until  delivery  there  was 
no  change  of  ownership  in  the  thing.  Moreover,  gifts  exceeding  500  Boilidi  must  be 
registered. 

Constttntine  enacted  that  voluntary  alienations  should  be  evidenced  by  a  written 
document,  containing  the  name  of  the  donor,  and  a  description  of  the  nature  of  his  rights 
and  of  the  property  ;  that  this  document  should  be  registered,  and  that  the  property 
should  be  delivered  in  the  presence  of  witnesses.  (C.  Th.  8,  12,  1 ;  C.  Th.  8, 12,  3.) 
These  precautions  were  superseded  by  the  rules  introduced  by  Justinian. 

(B.)  Restrictions  on  the  amount  of  gifts. 
I.  An  old  statute  {lea  Cincta,  B.O.  204)  that  continued  to  exist 
up  to  the  time  of  Constantine,  but  fell  into  desuetude  before 
JuBtinian,  prohibited  gifts  beyond  a  certain  amdunt  (which  is 
not  stated),  except  as  between  certain  relatives.  Gifts  to  the 
extent  to  which  they  exceeded  the  limit,  but  no  further,  were 
void.  (Frag.  Vat.  266  ;  Ulp.  Frag.  pr.  1.)  It  seems,  however, 
that  if  the  donor  did  not  revoke  the  gift  during  his  life  or  by 
will,  the  gift  was  connrmed.     (Frag.  Vat.  294.) 

The  persons  exempted  from  the  restrictions  of  the  lex  Oineia  were  (1)  all  persons 
related  by  blood  (coffnati)  up  to  the  fifth  degree,  and  to  second  cousins  in  the  sixth 
degree ;  also  those  in  whose  potestas,  manuSt  or  Tnaneipvum  such  persons  were,  or 
those  over  whom  such  persons  had  potestaSf  maniUy  or  mancipium,  (Frag.  Yat.  298- 
301.)  (2)  Persons  related  by  a£Bnity,  so  long  as  the  tie  lasts,  but  no  longer.  (Frag. 
Vat.  302.)  (3)  Tutors  to  pupils,  but  not  pupils  to  tutors.  (Frag.  Vat  304.)  (4) 
Patrons  and  freedmen.  (Frag.  Vat  807-309.)  (5)  Any  blood  relation  beyond  the 
sixth  degree  could  make  a  gift  as  a  dowry.     (Frag.  Yat.  305,  306.) 

n.  Gifts  between  Husband  and  Wife.  Before  marriage,  an 
intendiDg  hnsband  or  wife  could  make  gifts  to  the  other  without 
restriction,  and  the  gifts  might  even  be  conditional  upon  the 
celebration  of  the  marriage  (Frag.  Vat.  262) ;  but  after  mar- 
riage a  husband  could  not  make  a  gift  to  his  wife,  nor  to  her 
father,  if  she  were  under  his  potestas ;  nor  could  a  wife  make 
a  gift  to  her  husband,  nor  to  his  father,  if  he  were  in  his  father's 
poteatcts,  nor  to  his  children  if  they  were  in  his  potestas.  (C.  5, 
16,  4 ;  Frag.  Vat.  269.)  In  the  age  of  Antoninus  this  rule  was 
ascribed  to  custom  (D.  24, 1,  1 ;  D.  24,  1,  3,  pr.)  ;  but  it  has  been 
pointed  out  that  the  prohibition  of  the  lea  Cincia  did  not  apply 
t^  husband  and  wife,  from  which  it  may  be  perhaps  inferred 
that  the  rule  did  not  exist  during  the  Republic,  about  B.o.  200. 

When  a  wife  ceased  to  be  in  the  maniis  of  her  husband,  she 
enjoyed  complete  proprietary  independence,  unless  she  re- 
mained in  the  potestas  of  her  father.  Thus  the  wife,  like  the 
husband,  kept  her  property  separate.  As  both,  therefore, 
might  by  foolish  generosity  be  deprived  of  their  property,  the 
rule  prohibiting  gifts  was  made  applicable  to  both ;  for,  as  was 
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said  by  the  Emperor  Antoninus,  the  object  of  marriage  waa  the 
satisfaction  of  an  honourable  love,  and  not  that  either  husband 
or  wife  should  gain  money  by  it.     (D.  24,  1,  8,  pr.) 

Exceptions, — 1.  Birthday  and  other  presents,  if  moderate  in 
amount,  were  not  prohibited.  According  to  custom,  every  year 
husbands  made  presents  to  their  wives  on  the  Kalends  of  March, 
and  wives  to  their  husbands  on  the  Saturnalia.  (D.  24,  1, 
31,  8.) 

2.  Gifts  were  valid  if  they  were  not  to  take  effect  until  the 
dissolution  of  the  marriage.  A  gift  made  in  contemplation  of 
an  immediate  divorce  was  valid ;  but  was  prohibited  if  made 
with  reference  to  a  future  possible  divorce.  (D.  24,  1,  60,  1 ; 
D.  24,  1,  62,  1 ;  D.  24,  1,  12.) 

3.  Gifts  were  not  prohibited  unless  they  made  the  giver 
poorer,  and  also  the  receiver  richer.     (D.  24, 1,  25.) 

A  husband  refuses  a  legacy  or  inheritance,  which  thereby  goes  to  his  wife.  Although 
the  husband  did  this  by  way  of  gift,  the  wife's  title  is  perfect.  The  renunciation  does 
not  take  from  the  husband's  property.     (D.  24, 1,  5,  13  ;  D.  24,  1,  5,  14.) 

Either  husband  or  wife  may  grant  to  the  other,  as  a  gift,  a  burial-place.  (D.  24, 1, 
9,  8  ;  D.  24,  1,  5,  9. )  A  gift  to  a  wife  of  a  valuable  tombstone  is  not  void,  but  the 
property  in  it  remains  in  the  husband  until  a  dead  body  is  placed  there,  and  the  place 
becomes  devoted.     The  gift  does  not  enrich  the  wife.     (D.  24,  1,  5, 10.) 

A  husband  may  present  a  slave  to  his  wife  with  a  view  to  manumission,  although 
indirectly  this  was  a  gift  of  the  valuable  rights  of  patronage.  (C.  5, 16,  22  ;  D.  24, 
1,  9,  1.) 

Either  husband  or  wife  may  have  the  use  of  the  other's  slaves,  or  of  a  dwelling- 
house,  gratuitously.     (D.  24,  1,  18.) 

Either  party  may  surrender  to  the  other  a  thing  pledged  to  the  other  without  a 
consideration,  the  debt  not  being  thereby  extinguished.     (D.  42,  8,  18.) 

Gifts  by  a  wife  to  her  husband,  to  enable  him  to  acquire  any  public  dignity,  are 
valid.  Hence  gifts  to  defray  the  expenses  of  standing  for  office  or  of  the  games. 
(D.  24,  1,42;  D.  24,  1,  40.) 

Confirmation  of  invalid  gifts, — The  prohibition  did  not  ex- 
tend beyond  the  lifetime  of  the  parties;  after  the  marriage 
was  at  an  end,  gifts  might  take  eJBfect.  Therefore,  just  as 
a  gift  made  before  marriage,  to  take  effect  only  after 
marriage,  was  declared  void,  so  a  gift  during  marriage  to 
take  effect  after  the  marriage  was  dissolved  by  the  death 
of  one  of  the  parties,  was  valid.  (D.  39,  6,  43;  D.  24,  1, 
9,  2 ;  D.  24,  1,  11,  pr.)  A  husband  or  wife,  therefore,  having 
made  gifts  to  the  other,  could  confirm  them  by  Will.  It 
became  usual  to  insert  in  wills  a  clause  to  that  effect,  when 
it  was  desired  that  gifts  made  during  marriage  should  be 
retained.  At  length  Antoninus,  before  coming  to  the  throne 
in  the  reign  of  Severus,  carried  a  Senatue    Consultum  to  the 
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effect  that  all  gifts  invaUd  during  the  marriage  should  become 
valid  on  the  death  of  the  donor,  unless  expressly  revoked 
during  life,  or  by  testament.  (D.  24,  1,  32,  2.)  A  question, 
however,  arises  where  property  was  not  given,  but  only  a 
promise  made.  Can  the  promise  be  enforced  against  the  heir 
of  the  deceased  ?  There  was  a  difference  of  opinion  between 
the  two  great  classical  jurists,  Papinian  and  Ulpian.  Papinian 
held  that  the  SencUus  C<yii8uUum  applied  only  to  gifts  of  things, 
and  that  an  invalid  promise  was  not  made  obligatory  by  the 
death  of  the  promisor.  (D.  24,  1,  23.)  Ulpian,  however, 
explicitly  held  that  a  stipulation,  for  example,  for  an  annuity, 
could  be  enforced  after  the  death  of  the  promisor,  if  he  had  not 
withdi-awn  from  it  in  his  lifetime.  (D.  24,  1,  33,  pr. ;  D.  24,  1, 
33,  2.)  Justinian  decided  not  merely  that  all  such  promises 
should  be  enforced,  but  that  even  a  mortgage  or  pledge  by  the 
husband  of  the  things  promised  should  not  be  considered  an 
implied  revocation  of  the  gifta  (Nov.  162,  1.)  Previous  to 
this  time  pledging  a  thing  had  been  construed  as  a  tacit 
revocation.     (C.  5,  16,  12  ;  D.  24,  1,  32,  5.) 

In  certain  cases,  however,  death  did  not  operate  as  a 
ratification. 

(1.)  If  the  parties  were  divorced,  or  even  permanently 
separated  without  a  formal  divorce,  and  not  re-married  before 
death.     (D.  24,  1,  62,  1 ;  D.  24,  1,  32, 10 ;  D.  24,  1,  32,  19.) 

(2.)  If  the  donee  or  receiver  of  the  gift  died  first,  or  w£w 
reduced  to  slavery.     (D.  24,  1,  32,  6 ;  D.  24, 1,  32, 18.) 

(3.)  Such  confirmed  gifts  were  subject  to  the  rules  applicable 
to  gifts  made  mortis  causa.  Therefore  both  doner  and  donee 
must  have  a  capacity  to  give  and  receive  at  the  time  of  death. 
(C.  5,  16,  24 ;  D.  24,  1,  32,  7  ;  D.  24,  1,  32,  8.) 

(4.)  Justinian,  in  the  Code,  required  the  gift  to  be  expressly 
confirmed  by  will  if  it  exceeded  the  amount  that  required 
registration;  but  the  provision  was  repealed  in  the  Novels. 
According  to  the  latest  law,  such  gifts  took  effect  up  to  the 
amount  that  did  not  require  registration,  but  beyond  that 
amoTmt  were  invalid.     (C.  5,  16,  25  ;  Nov.  162,  1,  2.) 

III.  Gifts  to  concubines  or  natural  children.  Constantino 
seems  to  have  prohibited  all  gifts  or  bequests  to  natural  children 
or  concubines.  (Nov.  89,  pr. ;  C.  Th.  4,  6,  1.)  This  was  part 
of  his  policy  to  discourage  and  repress  concubinage.  With  this 
object  in  view  he  introduced,  on  the  one  hand,  the  privilege  of 
legitimation  by  subsequent  mamage;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
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he  imposed  on  concubines  and  natural  children  an  incapacitj  to 
take  any  property  from  thB  father,  either  in  his  lifetime  or  on 
his  death.  In  A.D.  371,  however,  we  find  this  severity  miti- 
gated in  certain  cases  by  a  constitution  of  Valentinian,  Valens, 
and  Gratian.  (C.  TL  4,  6,  1.)  If  a  person  died  leaving  legiti- 
mate children  or  grandchildren,  or  a  father  or  mother,  all  gifts 
or  bequests  made  by  him  to  his  concubine  or  natural  children 
exceeding  one-twelfth  of  his  property  were  declared  void.  H  a 
person  died  without  leaving  such  relatives,  he  could  give  his 
concubine  or  natural  children  as  much  as  one-fourth,  but  not 
more.  In  substance  this  provision  agrees  with  a  subsequent 
constitution  of  Arcadius  and  Honorius,  A.D.  403.  (C.  5,  27,  2.) 
Justinian  admitted  a  further  relaxation.  If  a  person  has  any 
legitimate  children,  he  cannot  give  his  natural  children  or  his 
concubine  more  than  one-twelfth  of  his  property.  K  he  leaves 
no  legitimate  children,  but  ascendants,  for  whom  he  is  obliged 
to  provide  in  his  will,  then  the  natural  children  can  get  as  much 
as  the  father  pleases,  if  enough  is  left  to  satisfy  the  legal  claims 
of  the  ascendants.  If  there  are  no  legitimate  children,  and  no 
such  ascendants,  a  father  may  leave  his  whole  property  to  his 
concubine  or  natural  children.     (Nov.  89,  2.) 

lY.  It  was  enacted  by  Severiis  and  Antoninus  that  alienations 
made  by  persons  after  the  commission  of  a  capital  crime,  with- 
out valuable  consideration,  should  be  invalid  if  condemnation 
followed.     (D.  39,  5,  15;  D.  39,  5,  31,  4.) 

Extension  of  iNVESTirnrE  and  Transvestitive  Facts. 

We  may,  with  Savigny,  regard  Agency  as  an  extension  of 
investitive  and  transvestitive  facts.  It  is  convenient,  in  the 
first  instance,  to  assume  that  a  transvestitive  fact  operates 
universally — that  anybody  may  become  the  owner  of  anything. 
Thereafter  the  qualifications  to  which  this  statement  is  subject 
may  be  enumerated, — the  persons  that  cannot  be  owners,  and 
the  things  that  cannot  be  the  objects  of  ownership.  But  the 
transvestitive  facts  admit  of  extension  as  well  as  restriction. 
Thus,  if  A  mancipates  a  slave  to  B,  B  becomes  owner,  and  that 
is  the  simple  form ;  but  if,  in  consequence  of  the  mancipation, 
not  B,  but  C  becomes  owner,  then  we  have  a  transvestitive  fact 
operating  in  favour  of  C,  who  has  taken  no  part  in  the  trans- 
action. We  may  regard  this  as  an  extension  of  the  simple 
transvestitive  fact. 
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Did  the  Roman  law  recognise  any  such  extension  —  any 
agency?  In  answering  this  question  a  distinction  of  much 
importance  and  constant  recurrence  appears  in  view.  It  is 
that  between  the  old  formal  and  the  newer  non-formal  modes 
of  conveyance.  In  respect  of  the  former,  no  agency  was  pos- 
sible except  through  slaves  or  persons  in  an  analogous  stat«  ; 
but  in  respect  of  the  informal  modes  of  conveyance,  such  as 
delivery,  agency  was  permitted  universally. 

A.  Agency  in  respect  of  the  formal  transvestitive  facts. 

We  acquire  things  not  only  ourselves  directly,  but  also  by  means  of  those 
that  we  have  in  omt  potestas  [manus  or  fnanctpium\  and  also  of  those  slaves 
in  whom  we  have  a  usufruct ;  and  further,  of  freemen  or  slaves  belonging  to 
others  that  we  possess  in  good  faith.  Let  us  look  into  these  cases  narrowly 
one  by  one.     Q.  2,  9,  pr. ;  G.  2,  86.) 

1.  SliAVES  and  persons  subject  to  potestas,  mamis^  or  maneipium. 

And  further,  all  that  [your  children  inpotestate,  and  all  that]  your  slaves 
[receive  by  mancipatio  or]  obtain  by  mere  delivery  {fradiiio\  all  rights 
that  they  acquire  by  stipulation  or  on  any  other  ground  whatever,  all  are 
acquired  for  you,  and  that  though  you  know  it  not,  or  even  against  your  will : 
for  the  slave  that  is  in  your  potestas  can  have  nothing  of  his  own.  And, 
therefore,  if  he  is  appointed  heir,  he  cannot  enter  on  the  inheritance  except 
at  your  bidding  ;  and  if  at  your  bidding  he  does  enter,  it  is  for  you  he  acquires 
the  inheritance,  just  as  if  you  had  been  appointed  heir.  And  so  also  with  a 
legacy.     (J.  2,  9,  3 ;  G.  2,  87.) 

But  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  when  a  slave  belongs  to  one  man  in  bonis, 
and  to  another  ex  jure  Quiritium,  all  that  is  acquired  through  that  slave,  on 
any  ground,  goes  to  the  owner  in  bonis,    (G.  2,  88.) 

And  not  only  property  {proprietas)  is  acquired  for  you  by  persons  in  your 
potestas,  but  also  possession.  For  when  they  have  gained  possession  of  a 
thing,  that  possession  is  held  to  be  yours.  And  thus,  by  means  of  them,  the 
time  for  usucapio  or  longi  temporis  possessio  begins  to  run.  (J.  2,  9,  3 ; 
G.  2,  89.) 

But  as  regards  persons  in  manu  or  in  mancipio,  though  by  means  of  them 
you  acquire  property  on  any  ground,  just  as  through  persons  in  yoMx potestas, 
yet,  whether  you  acquire  possession  is  usually  questioned,  because  they 
themselves  are  not  in  your  possession.     (G.  2,  90.) 

2.  Slaves  possessed  in  good  faith. 

The  same  decision  has  been  come  to  with  regard  to  a  person  in  good 
faith  in  your  possession,  and  that  whether  he  is  free  or  another  man's  slave. 
For  the  decision  as  to  him  that  has  the  usufruct  holds  with  regard  to  the 
possessor  in  good  faith  too.  All  he  acquires,  therefore,  on  any  ground 
outside  those  two,  belongs  either  to  himself  if  he  is  free,  or  to  his  master  if 
he  is  a  slave.    (J>  2,  9,  4  ;  G.  2,  92.) 

"Outeide  those  two."— For  the  meaning  ol  this,  see  the  folloiK-ing  extract, 
'"S.  Slaves  held  in  usufnict" 
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But  if  the  possessor  in  good  faith  has  come  by  usucapio  to  own  the  slave, 
and  thus  to  be  his  master,  then  all  the  slave  acquires  on  any  ground  goes  to 
him  as  his  master.     (J.  2,  9,  4  ;  G.  2,  93.) 

But  he  that  has  the  usufruct  cannof  become  owner  by  usucapio;  in  the 
first  place,  because  he  is  not  possessor,  but  has  only  the  right  of  use  and 
enjoyment ;  and  in  the  second  place,  because  he  knows  that  the  slave 
bdongs  to  another.  And  it  is  not  property  alone  that  you  acquire  by  means 
of  slaves  in  whom  you  have  a  usufruct  or  who  are  in  good  faith  in  your 
possession,  or  by  means  of  a  free  person  in  good  faith  in  your  service,  but 
possession  as  well.  With  regard  to  the  person  of  both  slaves  and  freemen, 
we  speak  in  accordance  with  the  limitation  just  set  forth;  viz.,  that  the 
possession  must  have  been  gained  by  them  either  with  your  property  or  by 
their  own  exertions.    (J.  2,  9,  4.) 

3.  Slaves  held  iu  usufruct. 

As  regards  slaves  held  by  you  only  in  usufruct,  it  has  been  decided  that 
all  they  gain  with  your  property  or  by  their  own  exertions  is  added  to  your 
estate  ;  but  all  they  gain  on  other  grounds  than  those  belongs  to  the  master 
that  owns  them.  And  therefore  if  such  a  slave  is  appointed  heir,  or  any 
legacy  is  left  him,  or  gift  bestowed  on  him,  it  is  acquired  not  for  the  man 
that  has  the  usufruct,  but  for  the  master  that  owns  him.    (J.  2,  9,  4.) 

B.  Non-formal  transvestitive  facts. 

From  all  this,  then,  it  appears  that  through  freemen  neither  subjected  to 
your  power  nor  possessed  by  you  in  good  faith,  and  also  through  other  men's 
slaves  in  whom  you  have  neither  the  usufruct  nor  lawful  possession,  you  can 
in  no  case  acquire.  And  this  is  the  meaning  of  the  saying  that  through  an 
outsider  nothing  can  be  acquired.  [The  only  doubt  is  with  regard  to  pos- 
session,— whether  it  can  be  acquired  through  an  agent.]    (J.  2,  9,  5  ;  G. 

2,  95-) 

To  this  there  is  one  exception.    For  it  is  held  that  through  a  free  person — 

a  procurator,  for  instance — you  can  acquire  possession,  not  only  knowingly, 

but  even  in  ignorance,  as  \^as  settled  by  a  constitution  of  the  late  Emperor 

Severus.    And  by  possession  of  this  sort  you  acquire  ownership  even,  if  it 

was  the  owner  that  delivered  the  property ;  or  if  not,  you  can  acquire  it  by 

usucapiOy  or  longi  temporis  praescriptio,     (J.  2,  9,  5.) 

It  makes  no  difference  whether  the  owner  in  person  delivers  the  property 
to  another,  or  whether  some  one  else  delivers  it  by  his  wish.    (J.  2,  i,  42.) 

And  on  this  principle,  if  anyone  is  allowed  by  the  owner  to  manage  his 
business  freely,  and  he  in  the  course  of  business  sells  goods  and  delivers 
them,  he  thereby  makes  them  the  property  of  the  receiver.    (J.  2,  i,  43.) 

TitiuB  and  GaiuB  bought  land,  which  was  delivered  to  Titius  partly  for  himself  and 
partly  as  the  agent  of  Gaius.  By  this  delivery  Gaius  becomes  part  owner  of  the  land. 
,D.  41,  1,  20,  2 ;  C.  4,  27,  1  ;  C.  7,  82,  8.) 

Sempronius  takes  delivery  of  a  slave  from  Msevius  with  the  intention  of  holding 
it  for  Julia.  Julia  afterwards  hears  of  the  transaction.  From  that  moment  she 
begins  to  acquire  by  utucapio,     (C.  7,  32,  1.) 

Titius,  the  agent  of  Julius,  at  his  request  buys  a  farm,  and  takes  delivery  of  it  in 
the  name  of  Julius.  That  delivery  immediately  vests  the  ownership  in  JuUus,  even 
before  he  knows  that  the  delivery  has  actually  taken  place.     (D.  41,  1, 13  pr.)    If, 
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howerer,  Tltiiu  bought  the  faim  without  any  special  order,  Julius  does  not  become 
owner  until  he  hears  of  the  transaction,  and  ratifies  it     (D.  41,  2,  42, 1. ) 

The  distiuction  between  formal  and  non-formal  Investitive 
Facts  pervades  the  whole  Roman  law.  It  appears  in  the  manu- 
mission of  slaves,  adoption,  conveyance  of  property,  contract, 
inheritance,  and  procedure.  Everywhere  the  Roman  law  pre- 
sents the  same  characteristic.  In  antiquity  it  was  characterised 
by  a  spirit  of  intense  formalism — a  spirit  emulated  by  the  jurists 
in  the  narrow  pedantry  of  their  interpretation.  The  forms 
or  ceremonies  had  doubtless  at  some  remote  period  a  real  sig- 
nificance, if  for  nothing  else,  as  symbolising  an  almost  super- 
stitious reverence  for  law.  These  forms  had  also  a  marked 
utility  among  a  people  to  whom  the  art  of  writing  was  unknown 
as  an  instrument  in  the  transactions  of  daily  life.  It  followed 
that  no  one  could  be  affected  by  the  forms  except  the  persons 
that  actually  took  part  in  the  ceremony.  Hence  the  general 
rale,  that  in  no  legal  transaction  could  one  freeman  represent 
or  act  for  another.  The  only  exception  was  in  the  C€t6e  of 
slaves,  and  other  persons  subjected  to  a  qualified  ownership. 
But  in  the  course  of  time,  as  the  law  paid  less  attention  to 
forms,  and  more  to  the  meaning  and  intention  of  parties,  the 
rule  of  the  civil  law  was  felt  as  an  inconvenience  as  well  as  an 
anomaly.  Thus  it  was  held  that  anyone  could  acquire  posses- 
sion by  another,  so  that  the  possession  of  A  should  be  held  to 
be  the  possession  of  B.  In  the  later  period  of  the  Roman  law 
delivery  of  possession  {traditid)  became  the  exclusive  mode  of 
conveying  property ;  and  thus,  as  Justinian  states,  ownership 
could  be  acquired  not  only  by  slaves,  but  by  any  tree  person. 

Remedies. 

A.  REicxDnn  m  bbspect  of  Riohtb  and  Duties. 

Slrst,  Rights  to  moveables.  {Ret  ae  moventeSf  and  re$  mobilei.) 
I.  Thsft — Actio  FurtL  This  is  the  remedy  against  the  thief.  It  is  ooncurrent 
with  other  actions,  such  as  the  ordinaiy  actions  for  recovering  ownership  {vindieaUo, 
actio  ad  exhibendum),  but  generaUy  these  would  only  be  resorted  to  when  the  stolen 
article  (ret/tcrfuw)  was  in  the  possession  of  a  person  innocent  of  the  theft.  The  actio 
fwa  is  cumulative  with  the  condictio  furiiva,  an  action  whose  characteristics  will  be 
presently  described.    (D.  18,  1,  7, 1.) 

The  actio  Jurti^  whether  brought  for  twofold  or  for  fourfold  the  loss,  looks 
only  to  the  recovery  of  the  penalty.  For  the  recovery  of  the  thing  itself  the 
master  had  a  remedy  outside  this — ^by  vimUccUio^  namely,  or  condictio,  Viruti" 
catio  is  the  remedy  against  the  possessor,  whether  that  is  the  thief  or  some 
one  else.  Condictio  lies  against  the  thief  himself  or  his  heir,  although  he  is 
not  the  possessor.    (J.  4,  i,  19.) 
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1.  The  penalty  for  theft  varied  according  as  the  thief  was  or  was  not  oang^t  in 
the  act.  Hence  a  distinotion  between  manifest  and  non-manifest  theft.  {Fwrkm 
manifestum  and  nee  manifestum.)  The  standard  of  punishment  was  thus  deter- 
mined with  a  regard  \o  the  feelings  of  vengeance  that  might  be  expected  to 
actuate  a  sufferer  taking  into  his  own  hands  the  punishment  for  the  depredations  on 
his  property. 

The  penalty  for  a  thief  taken  in  the  act  {manifestifurtt)  was  by  the  statute 
of  the  XII  Tables  capital.  For  a  freeman  was  scourged,  and  adjudged  {fld- 
dictus)  to  him  from  whom  he  had  stolen.  But  whether  he  was  made  a  slave 
by  being  so  adjudged,  or  was  put  in  the  position  of  a  debtor  assigned  to  a 
creditor  {adfudicatus\  was  a  question  among  the  older  writers.  A  slave, 
again,  was  scourged  in  like  manner  and  put  to  death.  But  afterwards  the 
harshness  of  the  penalty  was  censured  ;  and  for  a  theft  by  a  slave  as  well  as 
by  a  freeman  the  remedy  fixed  by  the  Praetor's  edict  was  an  action  for  four- 
fold the  amount.    (G.  3,  189.) 

For  a  thief  not  taken  in  the  act  {nee  manifesii)^  the  penalty  imposed  by 
the  statute  of  the  XII  Tables  was  an  action  for  twofold  the  amount ;  and  this 
the  Praetor  retains.    (G.  3,  190.) 

The  penalty  for  theft  is,  where  the  thief  is  taken  in  the  act — fourfold, 
whether  he  be  slave  or  free ;  where  he  is  not — twofold.    (J.  4,  i,  5.) 

The  severity  of  the  penalty  for  theft  was  probably  due  not  to  the  cruel  disposition 
of  the  lawgiver,  but  to  the  weakness  of  the  executive  authority.  It  was  a  high  bribe 
to  iniluce  the  party  whose  goods  were  stolen  to  forego  the  right  of  private  vengeance. 
By  the  XII  Tables  a  nocturnal  or  an  armed  thief  might  be  lawfully  slain.  When 
the  civil  authority  had  once  established  its  ascendancy,  there  was  no  longer  any  jus- 
tification of  such  excessive  severity,  and  the  Prcetor  modified  the  law  in  the  manner 
stated  in  the  text. 

Furtum  manifestum,  some  have  said,  is  theft  detected  while  it  is  still 
being  committed.  Others  go  further  and  say  that  it  is  theft  detected  while 
the  thief  is  still  on  the  spot  where  it  is  conmiitted :  for  instance,  if  olives  are 
stolen  in  an  olive-grove  or  grapes  in  a  vineyard,  as  long  as  the  thief  is  in 
that  olive-grove  or  vineyard  ;  or  if  in  a  house,  as  long  as  the  thief  is  in  that 
house.  Others  again  go  still  further,  and  say  that  a  theft  must  be  called 
manifestum  if  detected  before  the  things  stolen  have  been  carried  to  the 
place  where  the  thief  meant  to  carry  them.  And  others,  going  further  still, 
say  whenever  the  thief  is  seen  holding  the  thing  stolen.  This  last  opinion 
has  not  been  accepted.  And  even  the  opinion  of  those  that  think  that  until 
the  things  stolen  have  been  carried  to  the  place  meant  for  them  by  the 
thief,  the  theft,  if  detected,  is  a  furtum  manifestum,  has  been  disapproved 
by  most.  For  it  raises  doubts  as  to  the  limit  of  time  to  be  set,  whether  one 
day  or  more  ;  a  point  that  comes  in,  because  often  the  thief  means  to  carry 
things  stolen  in  one  State  into  other  States  or  provinces.  Therefore,  of  the 
two  opinions  first  stated,  one  or  other  is  the  approved  one  ;  smd  most  prefer 
the  latter.    (G.  3,  184.) 

Pl  fur  manifestus  IS  what  the  Greeks  call  s^*  aurofwpcf).  And  the  term 
includes  not  only  the  thief  taken  in  the  very  act,  but  also  the  thief  taken  on 
the  spot  where  the  theft  is  committed  ;  for  instance,  if  he  has  committed  a 
theft  in  a  house,  and  is  taken  before  he  goes  out  of  the  door ;  or  in  an  olive 
grove,  or  vineyard  of  olives  or  grapes,  and  is  taken  while  still  in  that  olive 
grove  or  vineyard.    And  even  further  than  this  the  term  furtum  manijestum 
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must  be  extended.  For  so  long  as  the  thief  is  seen  or  taken  still  holding 
the  thing  stolen,  and  that  whether  in  private  or  in  public,  by  its  owner  or 
by  anyone  else,  before  he  has  reached  the  place  where  he  meant  to  carry 
the  thing  and  lay  it  down,  he  is  2ifur  mam/estus.  But  if  he  has  carried  it 
to  the  point  to  which  he  meant  to  carry  it,  although  he  is  taken  with  the 
thing  stolen  in  his  possession,  he  is  not  2ifur  mamfestus.     (J.  4,  i,  3.) 

WhsXfurtum  nee  mamfestum  is,  appears  from  what  we  have  said.  For 
all  that  is  not  mam/esium  is  nee  mamfestum,    Q-  4,  i>  3  ;  O.  3,  185.) 

The  penalty  was  double  or  quadruple— what?  A  difference  existed  when  the 
owner  {damvMu)  sued  the  thief,  and  when  any  other  person  interested  in  the  property 
did  10. 

(I.)  The  owner,  as  a  general  rule,  was  confined  to  the  price  or  real  value  of  the 
stolen  property.  <D.  47,  2,  80,  1.)  (xVon  qwid  uUereH  $ed  rn  verumpreHum,  D.  47, 
2, 50,  pr.) 

(2.)  A  person,  not  aa  owner,  having  a  right  to  sue  a  thief,  reooverB  double  what  he 
loses  by  the  theft,  not  twice  the  worth  of  the  article  stolen.     (D.  47,  2,  80, 1.) 

A's  female  slave  is  stolen  from  him  and  sold  by  the  thief  to  B,  aa  innocent 
pnrchaser,  who  gives  the  thief  two  atirn.  The  slave  is  again  stolen  by  Attius,  who  is 
sued  both  by  A  and  B.  What  penalties  will  each  recover  ?  A  obtains  double  the 
nJne  of  the  slave,  B  double  the  value  of  his  interest  {duplum  quanti  ^u»  in- 
teretL)  The  owner  measures  by  the  ownership,  the  possessor  by  the  possession. 
(D.  47,  2,  74.) 

The  value  of  the  thing,  if  it  afterwards  perishes  or  is  deteriorated,  is  taken  as  it 
was  at  the  time  of  the  theft.  But  if  its  value  is  enhanced  between  the  time  of  the 
theft  and  the  commencement  of  the  action,  its  maximum  value  is  taken.  (D.  47, 
2,  60,  pr.) 

Thus,  a  thief  steals  a  child,  and  is  sued  by  the  owner  when  the  child  has  grown 
up :  the  measure  of  damages  is  not  the  value  of  the  child,  but  the  highest  value  of 
the  adult ;  because  it  would  be  monstrous  to  give  the  thief  the  benefit  of  any  change 
resulting  from  Mb  own  wrong.     (D.  47,  2,  67,  2.) 

The  owner  also  can  add  remote  damages. 

A  has  sold  an  article  to  B,  which  he  is  bound  to  give  to  B  by  a  day  named 
onder  a  penalty.  Before  the  day,  the  article  is  stolen,  and  A  has  to  pay  the  penalty. 
He  recovers  from  the  thief  twice  what  he  has  had  to  pay.     (D.  47,  2,  67,  1.) 

A  slave  instituted  heir  is  stolen.  The  thief  must  pay  twice  the  value  of  the  in- 
heritance, as  well  as  twice  the  value  of  the  slave.     (D.  47,  2,  52,  28.) 

When  securities  are  stolen  {tabuUB  vd  ca/utiones),  the  thief  must  pay  double  or 
quadruple  not  merely  the  value  of  the  material,  but  of  the  sums  for  which  the  docu- 
ments were  the  securities.  (D.  47,  2,  27,  pr.)  It  makes  no  difference  if  the  documents 
are  cancelled  (D.  47,  2,  82,  S),  unless  there  is  other  valid  evidence.     (D.  47,  2,  27,  2.) 

2.  The  actio  furti  may  be  brought  6^  the  heirs  of  the  injured  person,  but  not 
ojjuuuc  the  heirs  of  the  thief,  because  the  action  is  penal.  (D.  47,  2,  41,  1 ;  C. 
6, 2,  15. 

3.  Aggravated  theft.      {De    ineendio,    iminct,    navfragio,  raU^  nave  expw/nata. 

p.  47,  9.) 

When  the  theft  was  committed  from  a  building  on  fire,  a  house  fallen  down,  a 
shipwreck,  or  a  boat  or  ship  attacked  by  force,  the  thief  was  liable  to  a  fourfold 
peiialty  if  the  action  were  brought  within  the  year,  but  after  that  time  only  to  a  single 
penalty.    The  words  of  the  edict  are  given.     (D.  47,  9,  1,  pr.) 

The  FrsBtor  says, — If  it  is  all^^ed  that  a  man,  after  a  fire,  the  fall  of  houses,  or  a 
Bhipwreck,  or  by  the  violent  capture  of  a  boat  or  ship,  has  carried  off  any  plunder,  or 
has  knowingly  received  it,  or  has  under  these  circumstances  inflicted  any  damage  on  any 
one,  against  that  man  I  wiU  give  a  remedy — ^if  within  a  year  from  the  first  time  there 
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is  power  to  try  the  case,  then  for  fourfold  the  loss  ;  if  after  a  year,  then  for  the  loes 
simply.' 

The  edict  also  includes  buildings  adjacent  to  those  that  are  burned  or  have  fallen 
down.     (D.  47,  9,  1,8.) 

Naufragium  includes  what  is  cast  ashore  at  the  time  of  a  wreck,  but  not  when  an 
interval  has  elapsed.  (D.  47,  9,  2  ;  D.  47,  9,  5.)  What  is  stolen  on  the  shore,  not 
under  the  excitement  of  the  shipwreck,  falls  under  the  head  of  simple  theft.  (D.  47, 
9,  3,  pr.  ;  D.  47,  9,  3,  6  ;  D.  47,  9,  4,  1.) 

BaU  vd  nave  ex/pugnccta  is  when  a  boat  or  vessel  is  attacked  by  pirates  or  robbers, 
and  things  are  stolen  either  by  them  or  by  others  under  cover  of  the  tumult.  (D.  47, 
9,  8,  1.) 

II.  Other  actions  in  case,  of  theft. 

Of  thefts  there  are  [according  to  Servius  Sulpicius  and  Masurius  Sabinus, 
four  kinds,  manifestum  and  nee  mamfestum,  conceptum  and  oblatum.  But 
Labeo  makes]  two  kinds  only,  manifestum  and  nee  manifestum;  for  con- 
ceptum and  oblatum  are  rather  species  of  procedure  attaching  to  theft  than 
kinds  of  theft.  [And  this  is  certainly  the  truer  view,  as  will  appear  below. 
(J.  4,  I,  3 ;  G-  3,  ^^Z^ 

1.  FuHwm,  ooncepfum.  An  action  against  the  possessor  (whether  innocent  or  not 
of  stolen  goods. 

The  term  furtum  conceptum  is  applied  when  in  a  man's  house,  before 
witnesses,  something  that  has  been  stolen  is  sought  and  found.  For  against 
him  there  is  a  special  action,  even  although  he  is  not  the  thief,  called  the 
actio  {furtt)  concepti.    (J.  4,  i,  4  ;  G,  3,  186.) 

2.  Furtfum  otiatum.    Imposing  stolen  goods  on  one  to  escape  the  former  action. 

The  Xxxmfurtum  oblatum  is  applied  when  something  that  has  been  stolen 
is  brought  to  you  by  some  one,  and  is  found  on  formal  search  in  your  house, 
especially  if  brought  to  you  with  the  intention  that  it  shall  be  found  in  your 
house  and  not  in  the  giver's.  For  you,  in  whose  house  it  is  found  upon  a 
formal  search,  have  a  special  action  against  the  man  that  brought  it, 
although  he  n:iay  not  be  the  thief.  And  this  is  the  cu:tio  oblaii,  (J.  4,  i,  4  ; 
G.  3,  187.) 

The  penalty  in  the  actiones  concepti  and  oblati  is  by  the  statute  of  the 
XII  Tables  threefold.  And  the  same  penalty  is  still  enforced  by  the  Praetor. 
(G.  3,  191 ) 

'  8.  A<^  prohibitifurtL    Resisting  the  search  for  stolen  goods. 

There  is  also  an  actio  prohibiti furti  2i^2\nst  the  man  that  prevents  another 
when  wishing  to  search  for  stolen  goods.     (G.  3,  188.) 

This  actio  prohibiti  is  for  a  fourfold  penalty,  and  was  brought  in  by  the 
Praetor's  edict.  But  the  statute  fixes  no  penalty  on  that  account ;  it  only 
orders  the  man  that  wishes  to  search  to  go  naked  to  the  search,  girt  with  a 

^  Proetor  aU :  **  In  eum  qui  ex  incendiOf  ruina,  ntwfragio,  rate,  nave,  expugnata, 
quid,  rapuiMe,  recepiue  dolo  malo,  damnive  quid  in  his  rebtu  dediue  d^cebwr,  m  quad- 
ruplum  in  anno,  quo  jtrimum  de  ea  re  experiundi  potesUu  fuerit :  poU  unmun  in 
Hmplum  Judicium  dabo," 
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linen  girdle  and  holding  a  flat  dish  ;  and  if  he  finds  any  stolen  goods,  the 
statute  declares  it  a  case  oijurtunt  matdfestuftu    (G.  3,  192.) 

What  the  linen  girdle  is  has  been  questioned.  But  the  truer  view  is  that 
it  is  a  kind  of  decent  covering  for  the  man's  loins.  And  so  the  whole 
statute  is  absurd.  For  the  man  that  prevents  another  from  searching  with 
his  clothes  on,  will  also  prevent  him  from  searching  with  his  clothes  off ; 
and  all  the  more  that  if  the  thing  is  sought  and  found  in  that  fashion,  he 
will  be  made  liable  to  a  greater  penalty.  And  again,  it  is  absurd  to  order 
him  to  hold  a  flat  dish.  For  whether  the  aim  was  to  keep  the  hands  of 
the  holder  engaged  so  that  he  could  not  slip  in  anything,  or  to  supply  him 
with  a  dish  whereon  to  place  what  he  found,  neither  aim  is  attained  if  the 
thing  sought  for  is  of  such  a  size  or  nature  that  it  could  neither  be  slipped  in 
nor  placed  upon  the  dish.  This  assuredly  is  undoubted,  that  a  dish  of  any 
material  satisfies  the  statute.    (G.  3,  193.) 

Yet  because  the  statute  ordains  that  a  theft  so  discovered  (viz.,  by  the 
search  lance  et  itcio)  is  ?^  furtum  manifestum^  there  are  some  writers  that 
say  >^t^X.furtum  mamfestum  is  of  two  kinds — statutory  and  natural ;  statutory 
being  that  of  which  we  are  speaking ;  natural,  what  we  have  set  forth  above. 
But  in  truth  furtum  manifesium  is  natural ;  for  no  statute  can  turn  a  fur 
nee  mamfestus  into  a  fur  manifesius  any  more  than  it  can  turn  him  that  is 
no  thief  into  a  thief,  or  him  that  is  not  an  adulterer  or  a  man-slayer  into  an 
adulterer  or  man-slayer.  But  what  the  statute  can  do  is  this — it  can  ordain 
that  a  man  shall  be  punished  exactly  as  if  he  had  been  guilty  of  theft  or 
adultery  or  n:ianslaughter,  although  really  guilty  of  none  of  them.     (G.  3,  194.) 

There  is  also  an  (utio  prohiMti  furti  against  the  man  that  prevents 
another  for  searching  for  stolen  goods  when  he  wishes  to  do  so  in  the 
presence  of  witnesses.  Besides,  a  penalty  is  fixed  by  the  Praetor's  edict  to 
be  enfored  by  the  actio  furti  non  exhibiti  against  the  man  that  has  not  pro- 
duced stolen  goods,  when  sought  for  and  found  in  his  possession.    (J.  4,  i,  4.) 

But  these  actiones^  furti  concepti,  furti  oblati,  furti  prohibitiy  and  also 
furti  non  exhibitiy  have  fallen  into  disuse.  For  the  search  for  stolen  goods 
is  not  now-a-days  conducted  with  the  old  formalities.  And  rightly,  therefore, 
as  a  result  of  this,  the  actions  just  spoken  *of  have  passed  out  of  common 
use.  For  it  is  plain  beyond  all  dispute  that  all  that  knowingly  receive  and 
hide  stolen  goods  are  liable  to  the  actio  furti  nee  manifesti.    (J.  4t  1,4.) 

4.  Candied  fwrtiva.    For  the  recovery  of  stolen  goods. 

Since  actions  are  thus  distinguished,  it  is  certain  that  the  plaintiff  cannot 
demand  what  is  his  from  another  by  the  formula,  '^  Si  paret  eutn  dare 
oportere"  (if  it  appears  that  he  ought  to  give  it).  For  it  cannot  be  said  that 
what  is  the  plaintiff's  ought  to  be  given  him  ;  for  when  a  thing  is  given  to 
anyone,  what  is  meant  is  that  it  is  given  him  to  make  it  his ;  and  what 
is  already  the  plaintiff's  cannot  be  made  any  the  more  his.  Plainly  from 
hate  of  thieves,  however,  and  to  make  them  liable  to  more  actions,  it  is 
provided  that  beside  the  penalty  of  twofold  or  fourfold  damages  in  order  to 
regain  the  thing,  thieves  should  be  liable  to  this  action  too,  '*  si  paret  eos  dare 
oportere^*  and  that  although  there  lies  against  them  the  actio  in  rem  also  by 
which  a  man  claims  what  is  his  own.    (J.  4,  6,  14 ;  G.  4,  4.) 

The  only  person  that  could  bring  this  action  was    he  that  was  owner  of  the 
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thing  at  the  time  the  action  was  brought.  (D.  13, 1, 1 ;  D.  18, 1,  10,  2.)  It  may 
be  brought  against  the  heirs  of  the  thief.     (D.  18, 1,  6  ;  D.  18, 1,  7,  2.) 

In  another  respect  it  differs  from  the  action  for  theft ;  namely,  that  if  any  one  of 
several  accomplices  is  sued  and  pays,  the  rest  escape.     (C.  4,  8, 1.) 

The  defendant  is  bound  to  restore  the  thing  if  he  has  it,  or  to  pay  its  value  if  he 
has  not     (C.  4,  8,  2 ;  D.  13,  1,  8, 1 ;  D.  18, 1,  13  ;  D.  13, 1,  8.) 

III.  Robbery.    Actio  Vi  Bonorum  Baptarum. 

The  ac^'o  vi  bonorum  raptorum  if  brought  within  a  year  is  for  fourfold, 
after  a  year  for  the  direct  loss  only.  And  this  action  is  available  even  if 
the  robber  has  taken  but  one  thing,  and  that  the  most  trifling.  The  fourfold 
claim,  however,  is  not  wholly  penal ;  for  it  includes  beside  the  penalty  the 
recovery  of  the  thing  taken,  just  as  in  the  <iciio  furti  mamfesii  of  whidi  we 
have  spoken.  In  the  fourfold  amount,  then,  the  recovery  of  the  thing  is 
included,  so  that  the  penalty  is  threefold,  and  that  whether  the  robber  is 
arrested  in  his  wrong-doing  or  not.  For  it  is  absurd  that  a  robber  by  force 
should  get  off  more  lightly  than  a  thief  by  stealth.    (J.  4,  2.  pr.) 

It  must  also  be  remembered  that  a  robber  is  necessarily  a  manifest  thief,  because 
the  exercise  of  violence  implies  resistance.     (D.  47,  2,  80,  3.) 

IV.  Damages.    Dcmoium  injwria. 

This  acdon  may  be  brought  alternately  with  a  criminal  prosecution. 

It  is  open  to  him  whose  slave  has  been  killed  both  to  proceed  at  private 
law  for  the  damage  done  (under  the  lex  Aqutlia),  and  to  charge  the  slayer 
with  a  capital  crime.     Q.  4i  3»  n  5  G.  3,  213.) 

1.  The  measure  of  damages. 
Ist  Chapter  of  the  lex  AquUia, 

These  words  in  the  statute,  "  the  highest  value  he  bore  within  a  year," 
mean,  that  if  anyone  kills  a  slave  of  yours  that  at  the  time  limps  or  is 
blind  of  an  eye,  or  maimed,  but  within  a  year  of  his  death  was  sound  and 
valuable,  then  the  slayer  is  bound  to  pay  not  the  value  at  the  time,  but  the 
highest  value  the  slave  bore  within  the  year  preceding.  And  so  one  is 
liable  not  merely  for  the  loss  he  has  inflicted,  but  sometimes  for  far  more. 
And  on  this  ground  it  is  believed  that  the  action  under  this  statute  is  penal. 
It  is  agreed,  therefore,  that  it  cannot  pass  so  as  to  be  brought  against  his 
heir.  It  would,  however,  have  passed  if  damages  were  never  given  beyond 
the  actual  loss.    (J-  4»  3»  9  J  G-  3>  214-) 

8d  Chapter  of  the  lex  Aquilia, 

It  is  manifest  that,  as  under  the  first  chapter,  a  man  is  liable  if  by  his 
Mus  or  culpa  a  man  or  a  fourfooted  beast  is  killed  ;  so  under  this  chapter 
he  is  liable  for  all  other  damage  caused  by  his  dolus  or  culpa.    (J.  4,  3,  14.) 

But  under  this  chapter  the  amount  of  damage  in  which  the  wrongdoer  is 
condemned,  is  the  value  within  the  last  thirty  days,  not  within  a  year.  And 
even  the  word  "  highest "  is  not  added.  [Some  writers,  therefore,  of  the 
opposite  school,  have  thought  that,  in  so  far  as  relates  to  the  last  thirty 
days,  the  Praetor  was  free  to  insert  in  the  formula  the  day  on  which  the 
thing  was  of  most  value,  or  another  on  which  it  was  of  less.]  But  Sabinus 
rightly  decided  that  the  damages  must  be  reckoned  just  as  if  here  too  the 
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word  "highest"  had  been  added.  For  the  [lawgivers]  Roman  commons, 
who  on  the  proposal  of  the  tribune  Aquilius  passed  this  statute,  contented 
themselves  with  using  the  word  in  the  first  part.    (J.  4,  3,  15  ;  G.  3,  218.) 

CoDUDon  to  both  chapters  ;  remote  damages. 

It  has  been  decided,  not  by  the  express  wording  of  the  statute,  but  as  a 
matter  of  interpretation,  that  the  judge  must  reckon,  as  we  have  said,  not  the 
mere  value  of  the  body  that  is  cut  off,  but  further,  all  the  damage  over  and 
above  that  is  done  you  by  the  cutting  off  of  that  body. 

[If  by  the  killing  of  another's  slave  the  master  suffers  damage  greater  than 
the  price  of  the  slave,  that  too  is  reckoned.] 

If,  for  instance,  some  one  appoints  your  slave  his  heir,  and  before  the 
slave  enters,  by  your  orders,  on  the  inheritance,  he  is  killed ;  then  it  is 
agreed  that  in  reckoning  the  damage  the  loss  of  the  inheritance  must  be 
taken  into  account. 

And,  again,  if  one  of  a  pair  of  mules  or  of  a  team  of  four  horses,  or  one 
of  twins,  is  killed,  or  one  slave  out  of  a  band  of  comedians  or  singers,  the 
reckoning  includes  not  only  the  person  killed,  but  in  addition  the  deprecia- 
tion in  value  of  the  rest.    (J,  4,  3,  10  ;  G.  3,  212.) 

The  Measusb  or  Dakagbs  is  the  loss  sastained  by  the  negligence  or  wrongful 
act  of  defendant  [quanti  interfuii  non  ene  occimim),     (D.  9,  2,  21,  2.) 

A  slave  whom  his  owner  is  bound  under  a  penalty  to  give  to  a  purchaser  is  killed. 
This  penalty  is  the  measare  of  loss,  if  the  slave  is  wrongfully  killed  before  the  day  he 
is  to  be  deHvered.     (D.  9,  2,  22,  pr.) 

A  slave  has  committed  great  fraud  in  his  accounts  with  his  master,  and  the  master 
intends  to  put  him  to  the  torture  to  disoorer  his  accomplices.  Before  doing  so,  how- 
ever, the  slave  is  killed.  The  measure  of  damages  is  the  value  of  the  discovery  to  be 
made  by  the  torture  of  the  slave,  and  not  merely  the  market  value  of  the  slave.  (D. 
»,  2,  28,  4.) 

The  damage  must,  however,  be  certain.  Thus  the  measure  of  damages  in  destroy- 
ing nets  is  not  the  possible  capture  of  fish,  but  merely  the  value  of  the  nets ;  because 
that  is  the  only  quantity  capable  of  being  determined.     (D.  9,  2,  29,  3.) 

A  prtiium  afftcUonU  was  not  recognised.  Thus,  if  the  slave  killed  happened  to  be 
a  natural  son  of  his  owner,  no  increase  of  damages  could  be  obtained.  {Pretia  rerum 
non  ex  <i^ectvme,  necutHUate  iingvloruTfi,  sed  eommunUer  Jungi,)    {D.  9,  2,  33,  pr.) 

2.  A  defendant  denying  his  liability  was  subject  to  a  penalty  of  double  damages. 
(D.  9,  2,  28,  10  ;  C.  8,  85,  4.) 

8.  The  action  is  given  to,  but  not  against,  the  heirs,  unless  in  so  far  as  the  heir  of 
the  defendant  has  been  enriched  by  the  wrongful  act  or  negligence.    (D.  9,  2,  23,  8.) 

Second,  Duties  in  respect  of  self -moving  things  {re$  te  moventes), 

L  PaniiperieB,  The  actio  de  pauperie  is  noxal  {noxalis  actio) ;  that  is,  it  imposes 
an  alternative  duty  on  the  owner  of  cattle  that  has  done  damage  either  to  surrender 
the  animals  or  pay  the  damage.  It  dates  from  the  XII  Tables.  The  action  lies  only 
against  the  owner  {dominut),  and  may  be  brought,  not  only  by  the  owner  of  the  thing 
injured,  but  by  the  borrower  of  it,  or  other  persons  interested  in  it.  (D.  9, 1,  2,  pr.)  It 
is  given  to  the  heirs  of  the  injured  party,  and  also  against  the  heirs  of  the  owner  of  the 
animal  that  did  the  injury,  if  they  are  owners  by  right  of  succession.     (D.  9,  1, 1, 17.) 

If  the  defendant  in  an  action  de  pauperie  denies  the  ownership,  and  it  la  proved 
against  him,  he  must  pay  the  full  amount  of  the  damage,  and  cannot  escape  by  the 
Bonender  of  the  animal     (D.  9,  1,  1,  15.) 

n.  The  action  for  double  penalties  on  the  edict  of  the  .£diles  being  penal  could 
be  brought  by  the  heirs  of  the  sufferer,  but  not  against  the  heirs  of  the  wrongdoer. 
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Third,  Protection  of  rights  to  immoTeables  (res  immohUes), 

L  Actio  de  termino  moto. 

1.  The  penalty  was  50  awrei  iot  eaoh  stone  removed,  and  went  to  the,^Mif«. 

2.  The  action  was  popularii  ;  i,e,,  any  one  could  bring  the  action,  whether 

the  person  injared  or  not. 

II.  Ejectment  by  foroe.  Interdict  devietvi  armnxta.  (D.  48, 16.) 
What  penal  actions  were  to  moveables,  interdicts  were  to  immoveables.  The  diffisr- 
enoe  in  the  remedy  arises  from  the  difference  in  the  thing.  Moveables  can  be  furtively 
abstracted ;  immoveables  hardly,  except  by  removing  landmarks.  The  interdict  by 
which  possession  was  restored  to  a  person  that  had  been  disturbed  by  foroe,  served  the 
same  purpose  as  the  action  vi  honorum  raptorum  for  the  robbery  of  moveables.  In 
the  case  of  land,  the  effect  of  violence  is  simply  to  remove  the  possessor,  not  to  take 
away  the  land.  That  can  always  be  found,  and  is  beyond  the  reach  of  the  robber. 
Hence,  while  in  robbery  the  law  regards  the  act  of  violence  as  having  accomplished  its 
object,  and  as  beyond  recall,  and  attempts  only  to  apply  a  very  strong  motive  to  all  men 
to  refrain  from  Uie  like  acts,  in  the  violent  dispossession  of  immoveables  it  keeps  leas 
in  view  the  punishment  of  the  wrongdoers  than  the  restitution  of  the  possessor.  It 
proceeds  not  by  penal  actions,  but  by  supplying  a  complete  remedy  to  the  sufierer, 

1.  The  object  of  the  interdict  is  restitution  of  the  possessor  ;  that  the  defendant 
shall  peaceably  suffer  the  possessor  to  resume  possession.  (D.  iS,  16, 1, 42.)  If  the 
defendant  has  himself  lost  possession,  he  is  condemned  to  pay  a  sum  compensating  the 
possessor  for  his  loss.  (D.  48, 16, 15  ;  D.  48,  16, 1,  42.)  Although  the  interdict  is 
primarily  applicable  only  to  immoveables,  yet,  if  restitution  is  ordered,  it  will  include 
all  the  moveables  on  tho  land  at  the  time  of  ejectment.  (D.  48, 16, 1,  82-88.)  The 
dispossessor  is  also  compelled  to  restore  the  fruits  he  has,  or  ought  to  have,  gathered. 
(D.  48,  16,  1,  40-41.) 

2.  The  interdict  may  be  brought  by  the  heirs  of  the  person  ejected  (D.  48,  16, 1, 
44),  but  not  against  the  heirs  of  the  dispossessor.  The  remedy  against  them  is  an  cKtio 
in  factum  for  the  restitution  only  of  what  had  fallen  into  their  possession.  (D.  48, 16, 
1,48;  D.  48, 16,  8, 18.) 

8.  The  interdict  de  vi  eoUidiana  must  be  brought  within  a  year  from  the  ejectment 
(D.  43, 1 6,  1,  89  ;  C.  8,  4,  2) ;  but  by  a  constitution  of  Constantino  the  time  did  not 
run  against  those  who  were  absent.     (0.  8,  5, 1.) 

The  interdict  de  vi  armeUa  could  be  brought  at  any  time.     (CSc.  ad  Fam.  15,  16.) 
Justinian  put  both  on  this  footing :  that  both  interdicts  should  be  given  with  all 
their  consequences  within  the  year ;  and  after  the  year,  only  for  that  which  came  to 
the  hands  of  the  person  who  resisted  the  restoration  of  the  possessor. 

III.  Offences  against  the  use  of  an  immoveable. 

1.  Actio  arborum  fvrtim  eaxtarum. 

V,  Penalty.  The  XII  Tables  imposed  a  penalty  of  25  asses  for  each  tree.  This 
fell  into  disuse,  and  its  place  was  taken  by  tho  edict  giving  a  penalty  of  double  the 
damage  sustained  (D.  47,  7,  7,  7) ;  t.^.,  double  the  loss  that  the  damage  causes  the 
owner  {quatUi  domini  intersitnon  laedtj,  including,  therefore,  more  than  the  mere  value 
of  the  trees  destroyed.     (D.  47,  7,  8,  pr.) 

2^  Like  all  penal  actions,  it  could  be  brought  by,  but  not  against,  the  heir.  (D. 
47,  7,  7,  6.) 

8°.  If  there  were  more  than  one  person  concerned  in  the  mischief,  each  must  pay 
double  the  damage.     (D.  47,  7, 6,  pr.) 

4^  This  action  was  concurrent  with  (1)  actio  danini  injuria  ;  (2)  the  interdict  quod 
vi  aut  elam  (D.  47,  7,  11) ;  and  (8)  if  the  trees  were  cut  down,  lueri  faciendi  caiua, 
the  actio  furti  could  be  brought.     (D.  47,  7,  8, 2.) 

2.  A  ctio  legis  Aqumae'—Qov\<dk  bo  brought  for  injury  to  immoveables  as  well  as  to 
moveables. 
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8.  The  spedftl  remedy,  however,  for  that  purpoee,  was  the  interdict  quod  vi  out  dam, 

l^  The  object  of  the  interdict  was  restitutory.  The  wrongdoer  was  boond  not  only 
to  permit  the  old  status  to  be  restored,  bat  to  pay  the  expense  of  doing  so,  and  conld 
be  condemned  in  a  sum  compensating  the  snflferer  for  the  wrong  done.  (D.  48,  24, 
15,  7.)  If  the  wrongdoer  is  not  in  possession,  he  is  liable  for  the  expense  ;  if  the 
person  who  is  in  possession  was  not  tiie  wrongdoer,  then  he  is  bound  only  to  suffer 
restitution,  not  also  to  defray  the  cost.     (D.  48,  24,  16,  2.) 

2*".  The  interdict  conld  be  brought  not  only  by  the  owner,  but  by  anyone  that  had 
an  interest  in  preventing  the  objectionable  acts.     (D.  48,  24, 11, 14 ;  D.  43,  24, 16,  pr.) 

8°.  It  could  be  brought  by  the  heir,  and  agunst  the  heir  to  the  extent  of  what  was 
in  his  power  to  remedy.     (D.  48,  24,  15,  8.) 

4^  The  interdict  was  only  for  one  year  (D.  43,  24, 15, 8) ;  but  the  time  did  not  run 
against  minors,  or  those  absent  on  the  service  of  the  State.     (D.  43,  24,  15,  6.) 

4.  Interdict  tUi  pomdetis. 

This  interdict  will  be  described  in  the  proper  place  {potseuio) ;  but  here  it  may  be 
referred  to  as  occasionally  employed  in  repelling  attempts  to  interfere  with  an  owner 
or  possessor  in  the  free  use  of  his  land.     (D.  48,  17,  8,  4.) 

rV.  Wrongs  by  adjoining  proprietors. 

1.  Interdict  de  arborihus  eaedendU, — ^The  object  of  this  interdict  is  to  compel  the 
owner  of  trees  overhanging  his  neighbour's  land  to  cut  them  down,  or  to  permit  him 
to  out  them  down.     (D.  48,  27,  1,  2.) 

2.  Interdict  de  glande  legenda, — The  object  was  to  compel  the  owner  of  adjoining 
land  to  permit  his  neighbour  to  enter  every  third  day  and  collect  fruits  falling  on  it. 

8.  A  ctio  aquae  pluviae  arcendae. — This  action  is  not  in  rem  but  in  personamf  against 
him  that  has  made  any  construction  that  threatens  damage  to  his  neighbour  in  i-espect 
of  rain  water.     (D.  39,  8,  6,  5  ;  D.  89,  3,  1,  1.) 

It  could  be  brought  only  by  the  owner  of  the  injured  land,  and  only  against  the 
owner  of  the  land  from  which  the  damage  issued.  (D.  89,  8,  8,  4.)  If  a  tenant 
committed  the  wrong,  the  remedy  against  him  is  the  interdict  qiiod  vi  aut  dam. 
(D.  89,  8,  5.)  But  a  rUilii  a^o  {aquae  pkiviae  arcendae)  was  given  to  and  against 
the  usufructuary  and  the  emphyteuta,  (D.  89,  8,  23,  1 ;  D.  89,  8,  22,  pr.  ;  D. 
39,  3,  22,  2.) 

If  the  owner  has  done  the  wrong,  he  must  undo  it  at  his  own  expense :  if  he  has 
not  wilfully  done  it,  he  must  permit  the  injured  person  to  remove  the  grievance.  (D. 
39,  3,  6,  7.)  The  defendant  is  only  answerable  for  damage  accruing  after  the  lis 
corUetiata,  not  before  ;  the  proper  remedy  in  that  case  being  the  interdict  quod 
vi  aut  dam.     (D.  39,  8  6,  6  ;  B.  89,  8,  6,  8  ;  D.  39,  3,  14,  8.) 

The  heir  of  the  wrongdoer  may  be  sued.     (D.  39,  3,  6,  7. ) 

B.  Rbmkdij»  fob  Investitive,  Tbansvestitiye,  Divestitive  Facts. 

I.    Vindicatio. 

Hitherto,  in  the  remedies  that  have  been  enumerated,  it  has  been  assumed  that 
there  was  no  dispute  as  to  ownership  ;  that  being  admitted,  the  only  question  was 
by  what  means  the  undoubted  owner  could  assert  his  rights  against  those  that 
infringed  them,  but  without  setting  up  a  rival  title  of  their  own.  We  now  come 
to  the  action  in  which  the  question  of  ownership  itself  could  be  tried ;  when  the 
point  to  be  determined  is  simply  whieh  of  two  or  more  claimants  is  the  owner 
of  the  property  in  dispute.  In  this  controversy  the  real  issue  raised  was  whether 
an  investitive  or  transvestitive  fact  existed  in  favour  of  the  claimant ;  and  thus  we 
have  to  examine  the  means  by  which  an  investitive  or  transvestitive  fact  was 
established  in  law. 

The  vindicatio  was  the  same  whether  it  applied  to  moveables  or  immoveables  (D. 
6,  1,  1,  1) ;  but  it  was  not  the  proper  remedy  for  the  recovery  of  of  persons 
under  the  potegtas  (D.  6,  1,  1,  2) ;  nor  did  it  apply  to  di^jputes  concerning  sacred 
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or  religioQs  pUoea  (D.  6,  1,  28,  1) ;  nor  to  thoae  other  forms   of  ownership  that 
have  been  described  with  their  appropriate  remedies. 

1.  Only  the  owner  (donUmu)  can  bring  the  vindieatio.  (D.  6,  1,  28,  pr.)  The 
person  invested  with  the  ownership  may  bring  the  vindieatio,  although  by  a  condition 
annexed  to  the  investitiye  fact  he  is  liable  to  be  divested  of  it  at  a  future  time.  (D. 
6, 1,  41,  pr. ;  D.  6,  1,  66  ;  D.  60,  17,  206.) 

A  person  not  actually  invested  with  the  ownership,  although  he  is  in  a  position  to 
demand  investiture,  cannot  bring  the  vindieatio.  Thus  a  purchaser,  before  the  article 
bought  has  been  actually  delivered  to  him,  is  confined  to  his  action  against  the  vendor, 
and  cannot  by  vindieatio  recover  the  thing  itself.     (D.  6, 1,  60,  pr.) 

2.  Only  the  person  in  possession  of  the  thing  sued  for  is  the  proper  defendant 
in  a  vindieatio.  (C.  3,  19,  1.)  In  this  instance  the  word  poneuor  is  used  in  its 
largest  signification,  including  not  only  such  a  possessor  as  could  protect  himself  by 
interdict,  but  anyone  that  had  physical  control  over  the  thing,  and  could  ^restore  it. 
(D.  6,  1,  9.)  To  prevent  injustice,  by  the  setting  up  of  a  sham  possessor  to  defeat 
the  true  owner,  special  precautions  were  required  by  a  constitution  of  Constantine 
in  the  case  of  immoveables.  If  the  possessor  of  an  immoveable  were  not  the  true 
owner,  he  ought  at  once  to  state  in  court  the  name  of  the  real  owner  ;  whether  such 
owner  lived  in  the  same  dty,  or  in  the  country,  or  in  another  province.  The  pos- 
sessor is  thereupon  regarded  as  out  of  the  suit,  and  the  owner  is,  within  a  time  to  be 
named  by  the  judge,  to  be  summoned  to  appear ;  and  if  he  fails,  the  plaintiff  is  to  be 
put  in  possession  —  reserving,  however,  leave  to  an  absent  owner  to  reopen  the 
question.     (G.  8,  19,  2.) 

A  possessor,  who  handed  over  the  property  to  another  to  avoid  judgment^  was 
regarded  as  still  in  possession,  because,  to  use  the  quaint  phraseology  of  Paul,  the 
fraud  is  tantamount  to  possession  {pro  posseasione  dolua  est),  (D.  60, 17, 181.)  A 
possessor  is  also  responsible  if  he  has  lost  the  thing,  not  intentionally,  but  through 
n^ligence ;  thus,  if  he  has  sent  a  ship  to  sea  insufficiently  equipped,  and  it  is  wrecked. 
(D.  6,  1,  86,  1.)   . 

8.  Where  must  the  vindieatio  be  brought  ?  Generally  speaking,  an  action  must 
be  brought  within  the  jurisdiction  in  which  the  defendant  lives  {Actor  rei  forum,  sive 
in  rem,  aive  in  personam  ait  actio,  aequitur)  (G.  3,  19,  8) ;  but  in  actions  in  rem 
the  action  was  required  to  be  brought  in  the  place  where  the  property  was  situated. 
(0.  3,  19,  8.) 

4.  Steps  preliminary  to  the  suit. 

Anciently,  the  elaborate  introduction  of  the  eacramenUim  prefaced  every  suit  for 
ownership,  but  that  fell  into  disuse ;  and  indeed,  in  later  times,  the  vindieatio  itself 
was  veiy  much  thrust  into  the  background.  The  history  of  this  point  cannot  well  be 
understood  until  the  history  of  poeeenio  is  examined  ;  but  the  following  facts  may  be 
here  noted.  The  burden  of  proof  rested  upon  the  claimant  ( petUor) ;  the  defendant 
was  not  bound  to  show  that  he  had  any  title  whatever.  (G.  8,  81,  11.)  The  defendant 
had  therefore  an  enormous  advantage,  because,  unless  the  petitor  conclusively  estab- 
lished his  right,  he  lost  his  action.  Possession  was  thus  made  worth,  if  not  nine,  at 
all  events  a  considerable  number  of  points  of  the  law.  The  contest  then  began  for 
the  possession.  The  owner  tried  by  means  of  an  interdict  to  regain  possession  ;  and 
if  he  succeeded  in  that  step,  he  seldom  required  to  do  anything  more.  It  was  only 
when  the  owner  had  neglected  his  claim,  or  for  any  other  reason  could  not  demand 
an  interdict,  that  he  was  obliged  to  appear  as  claimant  (petitor)  in  the  vindieatio. 
(D.  6,  1,  24.)  Now,  what  the  interdict  was  to  immoveables,  that  the  cu:tio  ad  exhi- 
bendum  was  to  moveables.  The  purport  of  this  action  was  simply  to  have  the 
property  in  dispute  produced  in  court ;  but  as  no  one  could  succeed  in  that  who  could 
not  show  some  interest  in  the  property,  the  question  of  ownership  was  virtually 
nosed,  and  often  practically  decided,  in  the  preliminary  action.  Such  was  not  its 
ostensible  object,  for  in  reality  the  €Ktio  ad  exhibendum  was  only  a  personal  action. 
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not  an  action  in  rem  (D.  10,  4,  3,  8) ;  but  it  was  a  preliminaiy  that  olten  rendered 
it  onneoesBazy  to  take  any  farther  steps. 

In  an  actio  ad  exhibendum  (for  production)  it  is  not  enough  for  the 
defendant  to  produce  the  object,  but  he  needs  must  produce  also  all  that 
appertains  to  it  {causa  ret).  In  fact  the  plaintiff  must  have  it  in  the 
same  condition  as  he  would  have  had,  if  the  thing  had  been  produced 
and  handed  to  him  when  .first  he  brought  the  actio  ad  exhibendum.  And, 
therefore,  if  by  means  of  the  delays  between,  the  possessor  has  acquired  the 
thing  by  usucapion  yet  none  the  less  he  shall  be  condemned  to  restore  it. 
And,  besides,  the  judge  ought  to  take  account  of  the  fruits  yielded  during 
the  interval — <luring  the  time,  that  is,  between  the  plaintiff's  receiving  leave 
to  go  before  a  judge  and  the  giving  of  the  decision.  If,  however,  the 
defendant  denies  that  he  can  produce  the  thing  at  present,  and  asks  time  to 
do  so,  and  that  seemingly  not  with  intent  to  hinder  justice,  then  time  ought 
to  be  given  him  ;  provided  always  that  he  gives  security  that  he  will  make 
restitution.  But  if  he  neither  produces  the  thing  at  once  in  obedience  to 
the  order  of  the  judge,  nor  gives  security  that  he  will  do  so  hereafter,  then 
he  must  be  condemned  to  pay  a  sum  representing  the  plaintiffs  interest  in 
having  the  thing  produced  from  the  very  first.    (J.  4,  17,  3.) 

5.  The  judgment. — ^The  chief  object  of  the  vindicatio  was  the  reetitation  of  property 
to  the  owner.  If  the  ponessor  refuses  to  deliver  np  the  property  when  judgment  is 
given  against  him,  the  sncceasful  litigant  will  be  put  in  possession  by  force  {manu 
nuUtan).  If  the  poBsessor  has  fraudulently  given  np  the  thing  to  another,  and  is 
therefore  unable  to  restore  it,  he  is  condemned  in  a  sum  which  is  fixed  by  the  oath  of 
the  demandant  {petUor) ;  if  he  is  unable  to  give  it  up  from  causes  other  than  fraud,  he 
is  condemned  in  a  sum  fixed  by  the  judge.  This  general  role  prevails  in  every  form 
of  action  whrai  the  object  is  restitution.     (D,  6, 1,  68.) 

Several  other  ends  might  be  accomplished  by  the  judgment.  Thus,  if  the  possessor 
had  injured  the  property,  he  was  amenable  to  the  lex  AqwUia;  but  if  the  demandant 
diose,  he  might  have  the  damage  included  in  the  judgment  on  surrendering  his  right 
to  sue  under  the  lex  AquUia,  (D.  6,  1,  18  ;  D.  6,  1,  14.)  When  a  slave  had  been 
beaten,  the  same  alternative  was  presented  with  the  actio  injttriarum,    (D.  6, 1, 15,  pr.) 

Fruehu,  Cai«sa,  Inatrujnenhtm, — ^The  most  important  addition  to  the  judgment  in 
a  vindieatio  was  the  restitution  of  the  fruits,  produce,  or  other  accessories  accruing  to 
the  property  during  the  time  it  remained  with  the  possessor.  Hence  it  occasionally 
happened  that,  even  when  the  property  had  perished,  judgment  in  a  vindicaUo  could 
be  given  on  account  of  the  fruits  or  produce.     (D.  6,  1,  16,  pr.) 

FrucUts  was  used  in  an  extended  sense,  like  giant,  Glans  properly  is  an  acorn,  but 
it  was  used  as  a  name  for  every  sort  of  fruit  growing  on  plants,  shrubs,  or  trees.  (D. 
50,  16,  286,  1.)  So  fructua  was  employed  to  signify  not  only  fruits  in  general,  bat 
nuneral  produce  and  the  young  of  animils.  (D.  50,  16,  77.)  It  includes  also  {fructue 
eivUet)  the  rents  of  houses.  (D.  22,  1,  36.)  Usury  was  not  considered  the  frudus 
of  money  lent,  because  it  did  not  arise  from  the  money  itself,  but  from  a  special 
agreement.     (D.  50,  16,  121.) 

Cauta  includes  the  ofispring  of  a  female  slave,  which,  out  of  respect  for  humanity, 
was  not  treated  as  frwctua.  It  applied  also  to  any  actions  accruing  to  the  owner  of  the 
slave,  as  an  acHo  legis  Aquiline,  for  damage  done  to  the  slave.  (D.  6,  1,  17, 1.)  In 
the  same  manner,  an  inheritance  or  legacy  given  to  a  slave  was  considered  oauaa,  (D. 
6, 1,  20.) 

Inttrumenium, — The  inttrwnentwm  of  a  house  is  contrasted  with  ornament :  it  does 
not  fonn  part  of  a  house,  but  is  added  to  it  by  way  of  protection,  chiefly  from  fire  and 
tempest     (D.  83,  7,  12,  16.)    The  inttrumentum  of  a  farm  is  the  implements  required 
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for  obtaining  and  preserving  the  produce.  (D.  38,  7,  8,  pr.)  Inttrumea^m  is  distin- 
goished  from  pare  fundi,  because  not  affixed  to  the  soil.  (D.  19, 1,  17,  pr.)  In  suing 
for  a  ship  it  was  necessary  to  demand  separately  its  armamenta,  rigging,  tackle,  anchors, 
ship's  boats,  eta     (D.  6,  1,  3,  1.) 

To  what  extent  then  must  the  possessor  restore  not  only  the  thing,  but  iiafruetu* 
causa,  and  ifutrumentum  ?  The  answer  depends  upon  a  distinction  that  has  already 
been  explained  in  its  bearings  on  accesaio  and  usiuxipio  ;  namely,  Ihat  between  a  bona 
fide  and  mala  fide  possessor.  The  mala  fide  possessor  is  bound  to  restore  the  thing 
with  all  itBfructus,  etc.  ;  and  not  merely  the  frv^ua  he  has  actually  gathered,  but  what 
the  owner  could  have  enjoyed  had  he  been  suffered  to  possess  his  own.  (D.  6, 1, 62, 1 .) 
The  hona  fide  possessor  is  bound  to  restore  all  the  produce  in  the  same  manner  from 
the  time  of  the  litis  contestaHo  ;  but  before  that  time  only  those  in  existence,  which  have 
not  been  acquired  by  him  by  usucapio,  (G.  3,  32,  22.)  The  unteapio  runs  from  the 
moment  thefruetus  are  separated  from  the  soiL     (D.  41,  1,  48,  pr.) 

And  if  the  action  is  tn  rem,  the  duty  of  the  judge  is,  if  he  decides  against 
the  plaintiff,  to  acquit  the  possessor  ;  but  if  against  the  possessor,  to  order 
him  to  restore  the  object  in  dispute  and  its  fruits  as  well.  If,  however,  the 
possessor  affirms  that  he  cannot  restore  it  then,  and  asks  for  time  to  do  so, 
seemingly  with  no  intent  to  hinder  justice,  then  the  favour  should  be  granted 
him  ;  provided  always  that  he  gives  security  both  by  himself  and  by  a  surety 
for  the  value  of  the  object  in  dispute  {h'tts  astimatid)  if  he  does  not  restore 
it  within  the  time  given  him.  If  it  is  an  inheritance  that  is  claimed,  the 
same  rules  in  regard  to  fruits  are  observed  as  those  that  come  in,  as  we  have 
said,  in  claims  for  single  objects.  Those  fruits  that  by  his  own  neglect  {culpa) 
the  possessor  has  not  gathered,  are  treated  pretty  much  the  same  in  both 
forms  of  action,  if  the  possessor  was  a  robber.  If,  however,  he  was  in 
possession  in  good  faith,  no  account  is  taken  of  those  that  are  consumed  or 
ungathered.  But  account  is  taken  from  the  date  on  which  the  claim  first 
was  made  of  those  that  by  the  possessor's  neglect  either  were  not  gathered, 
or  were  gathered  and  consumed.     Q.  4,  17,  2.) 

On  the  other  hand,  the  defeated  possessor  had  claims  upon  the  petilor. 

If  a  man  buys  a  farm  in  good  faith  from  one  that  is  not  the  owner, 
believing  him  to  be  the  owner,  or  receives  it  from  him  in  like  good  faith  as 
a  gift,  or  on  some  other  lawful  ground,  it  is  decided  by  natural  reason  that 
the  fruits  he  has  reaped  shall  be  his  in  return  for  his  tillage  and  care.  And, 
therefore,  if  the  true  owner  afterwards  comes  forward  and  claims  the  farm, 
he  can  bring  no  action  for  the  fruits  the  possessor  has  consumed.  But  if 
the  possessor  knew  the  farm  to  be  another's,  no  such  favour  is  granted  him. 
And  so  he  is  forced  to  restore  not  only  the  farm,  but  the  fruits  as  well,  even 
though  they  have  been  consumed.    (J.  2,  i,  35.) 

As  might  be  expected,  least  indulgence  was  shown  to  a  mala  fide  possessor.  He  oould 
demand  a  set-off  only  for  necessary  expenses  {impensae  Tieeessariae) ;  as  regards  tUiles 
tmpenaae,  he  could  carry  off  only  what  might  be  taken  away  without  leaving  the  property 
worse  than  he  found  it.  (C.  8,  82,  6.)  The  bona  fidepossessor  cannot  sue  the |Mti(or 
for  even  necessary  expenditure,  but  he  can  resist  ejectment  by  exceptio  doli  mali  until 
his  claim  is  met.  (D.  6,  1,  48.)  If  the  possessor  has  had  to  pay  damages  for  a 
wrong  done  by  the  slave  whom  he  must  restore,  he  must  have  the  amount  repaid  hin^. 
When  he  has  built  on  the  land  from  which  he  is  to  be  ejected,  the  petiUyr  had  the 
option  of  allowing  him  to  remove  the  building  instead  of  giving  compensation.  (D. 
6,  1,  27,  5  ;  C.  8,  82,  16.) 
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A  has  impradenily  bought  land  bdonging  to  B,  and  has  boUt  apon  it  or  sown  it 
A 18  eyicted  at  the  suit  of  B.  What  ought  to  be  done  with  the  improvements  ?  If  B 
would  have  done  the  same  thing  if  in  possession,  he  ought  to  pay  to  the  extent  to 
which  A  has  improved  the  land.  H,  however,  B  is  poor,  and  would  be  deprived  of 
his  ancestral  property  if  he  had  to  pay  A  out  in  fuD,  then  A  shall  have  power  to  carry 
away  only  in  so  far  as  he  does  not  injure  the  land ;  and  even  B  may  in  certain  oases 
be  allowed  to  retain  the  things  for  what  it  would  be  worth  to  A  to  carry  them  off.  If, 
agam,  B  were  trying  to  recover  the  property  to  sell  it,  he  must  pay  the  full  value  of 
the  improvements.    (D.  6,  1,  S8.) 

6.  Costs. 

By  the  XII  TaUea,^  if  the  poneipor  failed,  he  must  pay  double  the  produce. 
This  lasted  up  to  A.D.  809 ;  and  we  learn  from  a  constitution  of  Valentinian  and 
Valens  (C.  Th.  4,  18, 1),  that  the  possessor  had  to  pay  double  fmchu,  in  addition  to 
the  regular  costs  of  font,  if  he  were  evicted  by  the  judgment.  This  constitution  is  not 
oontained  in  the  Code  of  Justinian,  and  we  may,  therefore^  take  it  that  in  his  time  the 
double  penalty  had  fallen  into  disuse. 

In  the  Mtio  fifdum  regundorum  ihit  judex  ought  to  look  narrowly  whether 
any  award  is  needful.  In  one  case,  certainly,  it  is  ncEedful,  if  it  is  more  con- 
venient that  the  fields  be  marked  out  by  clearer  bounds  than  they  have  been 
marked  with  of  old.  Then  some  part  of  one  man's  land  must  be  awarded  to 
the  owner  of  the  other  land ;  and  in  this  case  it  follows  that  the  letter  ought 
to  be  condemned  to  pay  to  the  former  a  fixed  sum  of  money.  And  there 
is  another  ground  for  condemning  a  man  in  this  proceeding  ;  namely,  if,  as 
may  happen,  he  has  wilfully  done  some  wrongful  act  in  regard  to  the  bounds 
— stolen  the  boundary-stones,  for  instance,  or  cut  down  the  boundary-trees. 
And  obstinate  contempt  of  court  (con/umaa'a)  too  is  a  ground  of  condemna- 
tion in  this  proceeding,  as  when  the  judex  orders  the  lands  to  be  measured, 
and  the  owner  does  not  allow  this  to  be  done.    (J.  4,  17,  6.) 


JQINT-OWNERSHIP  {Condominium). 

Definition. 

Joint-ownerBhip  exists  when  more  than  one  person  has  an 
interest  as  owner  in  any  undivided  thing.  The  owners  are 
entitled  in  common  to  the  produce  of  the  property,  and  must 
in  common  defray  the  necessary  expenses. 

And  again,  if  something  belongs  to  several  persons  (not  partners)  in 
common  ;  if  it  has  been,  for  instance,  bequeathed  or  given  to  them  equally  ; 
and  if  one  of  them  is  liable  to  a  proceeding  communt  dividundo  on  the  part 
of  the  other,  because  he  alone  has  enjoyed  the  fruits  of  that  thing,  or  because 
his  fellow-owner  has  alone  spent  what  was  needful  upon  it,  then  he  cannot 
be  said  to  be  subject  to  an  obligaHo  ex  contractu^  for  no  contract  was  made 
between  them  ;  and  because  he  is  not  liable  ex  maleficioy  he  is  liable  quasi 
ex  contractu,    (J.  3»  27,  3.) 


1  {Si  vindieiom  fdUam  tidU,  ri  vdit  i$  ,  ,  ,  ,  tor  (irbitrot  tria  data,  eorwn  arbitrio 
.  .  fructu$  duptione  damnum  deddito.) 
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Bights  and  Duties. 

A.  Rights  of  Co-owners. 

1.  The  co-owners  are  entitled  to  the  produce  according  to 
their  sharea  (D.  10, 2,  56.)  The  mode  of  enjoying  the  produce 
may  be  determined  by  agreement  between  the  parties,  thus — 
that  each  shall  have  the  fruits  in  alternate  years.  (D.  10, 
3,  23.) 

2.  Each  owner  is  entitled  to  alienate  his  undivided  share 
(Q.  3,  37,  2) ;  and,  upon  his  death,  it  descends  to  his  heirs. 
(D.  10,  3,  4,  3.) 

B.  Duties  of  Co-owners, 

1.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  joint-owners  to  defray  their  share  of 
the  expense  incurred  by  any  one  of  them  on  behalf  of  the  joint- 
property,  and  also  to  exonerate  a  joint-owner  from  any  liability 
he  has  incurred.  (D.  10,  8,  4,  8 ;  D.  10,  3, 15.)  This  includes 
all  expenditure  from  the  date  that  the  property  was  held  in 
common  (D.  10,  3,  4,  3),  up  to  the  time  that  judgment  is  given 
in  a  suit  for  partition.     (D.  10,  3,  6,  3.) 

One  of  two  joint-ownera  (brothers),  for  his  own  better  aooommodation,  adds  a 
new  wing  to  the  family  mansion.  This  comes  under  the  head  of  ornamental  ex- 
penditure (voluptariae  vmpenioe),  and  cannot  be  recovered.    (D.  8,  5, 27,  pr.) 

A  and  B  are  co-owners  of  a  slave.  A  releases  the  slave  from  pawn.  The  slave 
dies.    A  can  require  B  to  share  the  expense  of  releasing  the  slave.    (D.  10,  2,  81.) 

A  and  B  are  co-owners  of  a  slave ;  and  A,  being  sued  in  an  action  dejpeeuUo,  is 
compelled  to  pay  a  debt  contracted  by  the  slave,  B  must  pay  his  share  of  that  sum. 
(D.  10,  8,  8,  4.) 

A  and  B  are  co-owners  of  a  farm  ;  A  thinks  that  G  is  his  co-owner.  A  spends 
money  on  the  farm  for  necessary  and  beneficial  purposes.  Can  he  sue  B  to  compel 
him  to  pay  his  share  ?  Tes,  because  he  acted  as  a  partner,  although  he  was  mistaken 
in  the  person.  (D.  10,  8,  6,  pr. ;  D.  10, 8, 29,  pr. )  But  if  A  did  not  know  that  B  was  a 
partner,  and  thought  himself  sole  owner,  he  could  not  afterwards  sue  B,  for  he  did  not 
intend  to  form  an  obligation  with  anyone  (D.  10,  3,  14,  pr.) ;  but  he  could,  as  a 
bona  fidt  fouitiwry  resist  eviction  until  he  had  received  compensation  for  his  outlay. 
(D.  10,  3,  14,  1 ;  D.  10,  8,  6,  2.) 

2.  Each  co-owner  must  share  in  the  loss  caused  by  a  slave  or 
animal  held  in  common.  If  a  slave  held  in  common  steals 
from  one  of  the  owners,  or  injures  his  separate  property,  the 
other  owners  must  share  in  the  loss,  or  surrender  their  share 
in  the  slave.  If  the  co-owners  have  sold  their  share  the  pur- 
chaser is  responsible,  because  the  remedy  follows  the  slave 
(actio  noxalis  caput  sequitur)  ;  and  so,  if  the  slave  is  dead,  there 
is  no  redress  at  all.     (D.  47,  2,  61,  pr.) 

3.  Each  co-owner  is  bound  to  take  the  same  care  of  the 
common  property  that  he  does  of  his  own,  and  must  make  good 
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all  loss  sustainedi  by  his  default  to  the  co-owners  in  proportion 
to  their  shares.  (D.  10,  3,  8,  2 ;  D.  10,  2,  25, 16 ;  D.  10,  3,  20.) 
A  co-owner  is  not  responsible,  however,  for  more  than  the  actual 
loss  sustained ;  he  is  not  subjected  to  any  penalty,  as  under  the 
Aquilian  law.  (D.  10,  2,  17.)  In  like  manner,  the  heir  of  an 
owner  is  liable  for  all  damage  done  by  his  ancestor,  although 
he  would  not  be  responsible  under  the  Aquilian  law.  (D.  10, 
3, 10,  pr.)  The  reason  is  that  he  is  not  subject  to  penal  damages, 
but  only  to  such  as  equity  requires. 

Investitivb  Facts. — 1.  By  agreement  between  two  or  more 
persons  forming  a  partnership  {sodetas)  ;  in  this  case  actual 
delivery  of  the  property  is  not  necessary. 

2.  By  legacy  of  a  thing  to  two  or  more  persons,  or  by  gift 
or  other  mode  independent  of  the  agreement  of  the  co-ownera 
(D.  10,  3,  2,  pr.) 

It  was  unnecessary  that  the  parties  should  obtain  the  pro- 
perty at  the  same  time,  or  in  the  same  right.  Thus,  when  a 
partner  sells  his  share,  the  buyer  becomes  a  co-owner  with  the 
former  partner  ;  and  so  when  a  co-owner  dies,  and  is  succeeded 
by  his  heir.     (C.  3,  37,  2  ;  D.  10,  2,  48.) 

DrvESTiTlVB  Fact& — 1.  Release.  If  a  co-owner  agrees  to 
refrain  from  demanding  his  share,  the  joint-ownership  is  at  an 
end.     (D.  10,  3,  14,  4.) 

2.  Voluntary  division.  If  the  co-owners  are  not  minors, 
they  may  divide  the  property,  in  the  usual  mode,  by  delivery 
of  possession.  (C.  3,  38,  8.)  Writing  was  not  required.  (C.  3, 
36,  12 ;  C.  3,  37,  4.)  A  voluntary  division  might  take  place, 
even  after  an  application  for  a  judicial  partition.  (D.  10,  2, 
57.) 

3.  Judicial  partition.  Any  co-owner  had  aright  to  a  judicial 
partition.  (D.  10,  3,  29,  1 ;  D.  10,  3,  8,  pr. ;  C.  3,  37,  5.)  An 
agreement  that  the  property  should  not  be  divided  for  a 
certain  time  delayed  the  application,  but  an  agreement  that 
the  property  should  remain  for  ever  undivided  was  void. 
(D.  10,  3,  14,  2.)  The  judge  had  perfect  freedom  in  the  mode 
of  division,  but  was  bound  to  make  such  a  division  as  the 
co-owners  desired,  or  was  most  expedient  for  all  (D.  10,  3, 
21 ;  C.  3,  37,  1.) 

The  steps  are  the  same  if  the  actio  communi  dividundo  is  brought  in 
regard  to  more  things  than  one.  For  if  it  is  brought  in  regard  to  some  one 
thing— a  field,  for  instance — if  that  field  can  be  conveniently  divided,  a  part 
ought  to  be  adjudged  to  each  ;  and  if  one  man's  part  seems  unfairly  large 
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he  ought  to  be  condemned  in  turn  to  pay  a  fixed  sum  of  money  to  the  other. 
But  if  it  cannot  be  easily  divided — if  it  is  a  slave,  perhaps,  or  a  mule,  that 
is  the  object  of  the  action — then  it  must  be  adjudged  entire  to  one,  and  he 
must  be  condemned  to  pay  the  other  a  fixed  sum  of  money.    (J.  4,  17,  sO 

The  judge  could  give  the  land  to  one,  and  a  usufruct  of  it  to 
the  other  (D.  10,  2,  16,  1 ;  Frag.  Vat.  47  ) ;  also,  he  could  impose 
a  Bervitude  upon  one  portion  of  the  divided  land  in  favour  of 
another.     (D.  10,  2, 22, 3 ;  D.  10,  3,  18.) 

And  in  those  proceedings  whatever  is  adjudged  to  anyone  becomes  at 
once  the  property  of  him  to  whom  it  is  adjudged.    (J.  4, 17,  7.) 

But  the  parties  must  guarantee  each  other  against  eviction 
(D.  10,  3,  10,  2) ;  they  were  in  fact  regarded  as  reciprocally 
vendors  and  purchasers,  each  a  purchaser  of  his  own  share,  and 
a  vendor  of  all  the  other  shares.     (C.  3,  36,  14 ;  C.  3,  38,  1.) 

Bjeiodt.    Actio  eommuni  dwidundo. 

This  action  might  be  brought,  during  the  continuance  of  the  joint-ownership,  to 
enforce  the  duties  of  the  co-owners,  as  well  as  to  obtain  a  judicial  partition.  (D.  10, 
8, 14, 1  $  D.  10,  8,  28  ;  J>,  10,  8,  6, 1 ;  D.  10,  8, 11.) 

1.  The  plaintiff  and  defendant  are  not  distinguished  in  this  suit  Yery  easily,  as  all 
have  the  same  interest.  In  one  sense  all  parties  are  at  once  plaintiffs  {actora)  and 
defendants  (rei)  (D.  10,  2,  2,  8 ) ;  but  in  a  special  sense,  the  person  that  demands  the 
judicial  partition  may  be  called  plaintiff  (aetor).    (D.  10,  8,  2,  1.) 

2.  The  action  may  be  brought  more  than  once,  so  long  as  any  of  the  joint-property 
is  undivided.     (D.  10, 8,  4,  2.) 

Some  cLctiones  seemed  to  be  mixed  in  character,  being  at  oncem  rmw  and  in 
personam.  Such  are  the  actio  familiae  erciscundaey  open  to  co-heirs  for  the 
division  of  the  inheritance  ;  eommuni  dividundo^  g^ven  as  between  those  that 
for  any  reason  have  come  to  be  joint-owners,  and  wish  the  property  to  be 
divided ;  and  fimum  regundorum,  an  action  between  owners  of  adjoining 
lands.  In  all  three  proceedings  the  judge  is  allowed  to  adjudge  the 
property  to  one  of  the  parties  in  the  action  on  fair  and  equal  grounds  ;  and 
if  one  man's  part  seems  too  large,  to  condemn  him  to  pay  in  turn  to  the  other 
a  fixed  sum  of  money.    (J.  4,  6,  20.) 
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POSSESSION. 


Definition. 

Possession  is  the  occupation  of  aDytbing  with  the  intention 
of  holding  it  as  owner. 

Eaeeptions. — Two  exceptions  are  recognised  in  the  Digest — 
pigntis  and  precarium.  A  mortgagee  and  a  tenant  at  will  hare 
possession,  although  their  interest  necessarily  excludes  the 
notion  of  ownership.^ 

Explanation, — ^It  is  immaterial  whether  an  occupier  of  a  thing, 
who  means  to  keep  it  as  his  own,  believes  himself  to  hold  as 
owner  {bona  fides)  or  knows  that  he  is  not  owner  {Tnala  fides).  The 
distinction  between  possession  bona  fide  and  mala  fide  is  vital 
for  uBucapio  (p.  268),  but  for  the  purpose  of  possession,  it  is 
irrelevant 

A  thing  is  said  to  be  occupied  or  held  (tenetur)  when  the 
occupier  is  in  a  position  freely  to  deal  with  it.  A  captain 
occupies  his  ship,  but  not  the  ocean  through  which  it  passes. 

An  occupier,  if  not  also  a  possessor,  had  no  legal  remedy  to 
protect  him  in  his  occupation.  But  an  occupier,  holding  as 
owner,  and,  therefore,  a  possessor,  was  secured  in  his  possession 
by  interdicts,  as  eflFectually  as  if  he  were  a  true  owner.  To 
obtain  such  protection,  it  was  not  necessary  that  the  possessor 
should  personally  occupy  or  hold  the  thing ;  it  was  enough  if 
the  thing  were  occupied  by  his  agent. 

In  one  case,  however,  a  mere  occupier  was  allowed  one 
Interdict.  A  tenant  of  land,  who,  according  to  the  definition 
of  possession,  could  not  possess,  inasmuch  as  his  intention  was 
not  to  hold  as  owner,  could,  if  evicted  from  his  farm,  bring  the 
Interdict  Quod  vi  out  clam  to  recover  his  crops;  but  not  any 
other  Interdict     (D.  43,  24, 12.) 

^  lAcet  enim  juste pottideaiU,  tion  tamen  opinUme  domini  possident,     (D,  9,  4,  22, 1.) 
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S  abject  to  exceptions  by  no  means  inconsiderable,  bat  not 
worthy  of  discussion  in  detail,  the  correct  meaning  of  the 
Roman  technical  terms  relative  to  the  question  of  possession  is 
as  follows : — 

Mere  occupation,  not .  protected  by  Interdicts,  was  called 
Detentio,  Naturalis  Poaaeasio  or  Custodia.  For  exceptions,  see 
D.  43,  16, 1,  9-10. 

Possession  fortified  by  Interdicts  is  called  posaessio  simply,  or 
poasidere,  without  any  qualifying  adjective  or  adverb.  For  an 
exception,  note  miaaio  in  poaaesaionem,  and  the  text  in  D.  10,  4, 
3,15. 

When  possession  is  accompanied  by  bonafidea  and  the  condi- 
tions requisite  for  uaucapio^  it  is  generally  called  civilia  poaaeaaio» 
For  an  exception,  see  D.  41,  2,  24. 

Rights   and   Duties. 

A  possessor,  so  long  as  his  possession  continues,  has  the 
rights  of  an  owner.  Indeed,  the  very  meaning  of  possession  is 
that  it  secures,  without  title,  the  enjoyment  of  property.  So  a 
possessor  was  liable,  like  an  owner,  to  actionea  noxalea.  (D.  9, 
4, 13  ;  D.  9,  4,  11.)  To  this  rule,  however,  pignua  and  precar^ 
xum  are  exceptions.     (D.  9,  4,  22,  1.) 

In  the  case  of  immoveables,  the  possessor  had  exactly  the 

same  remedies  as  the  owner, — ^the  Interdicts  Unde  vi  and  Quod 

vi  aut  clam.    In  the  case  of  moveables,  for  theft  or  damage,  a 

possessor  was  not  altogether  in  so   good  a  position   as  the 

owner,  unless  he  possessed  bona  fide.     (D.  9,  2,  11,  8.)     The 

case  of  those  peregrini  that  did  not  enjoy  eommercium  with  the 

Roman  people,  was  met  in  the  manner  stated  by  Gains  in  the 

following  passage : — 

And  again,  an  alien  is  by  a  fiction  regarded  as  a  Roman  citizen,  when  he 
is  plaintiff  or  defendant  on  some  ground  for  which  an  action  is  established 
by  our  Statutes,  provided  only  it  is  just  that  such  an  action  should  be  ex- 
tended even  to  an  alien.  If,  for  instance,  it  is  alleged  that  an  alien  has  aided 
or  been  privy  to  a  theft,  and  an  action  is  brought  against  him,  the  formula  is 
framed  thus  : — ^*  Let  there  be  2l  judex.  If  it  appears  that  Dio,  a  Greek,  aided 
or  was  privy  to  the  theft  of  a  golden  platter  from  Lucius  Titius,  and  ought, 
on  that  account,  if  he  were  a  Roman  citizen,  to  be  cast  in  damages  as 
a  thief,"  and  so  on.  Again,  if  an  alien  brings  an  action  for  theft,  he  is  by 
a  fiction  regarded  as  a  Roman  citizen.  In  like  manner,  also,  if  under  the 
lex  Aquilia  an  alien  bring  an  action  for  damnum  injuria^  or  if  such  an  action 
is  brought  against  him,  then  by  the  fiction  that  he  is  a  Roman  citizen  a 
remedy  is  given.    (G.  4,  37.) 
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TEie  Statutes  referred  to^  it  is  supposed,  must  in  terms  have  been  applicable  only 
to  citizens  ;  hence  the  necessity,  if  peregrini  were  to  be  protected  in  their  property, 
for  an  extension  of  the  actions  in  the  manner  stated  by  Gains. 

Acquisition  of  Possession. 

Possessioii  invoIveB  a  physical  fact  (carptui),  and  a  mental 
state  (ontmutf).  **  We  gain  possession  with  the  body  and  mind, 
bnt  not  with  the  mind  itself  nor  with  the  body  itself."^  Let 
lis  examine  first  the  nature  of  the  physical  fact  required  for 
possession. 

A.  The  Physical  Fact  (Carptu). 

The  fundamental  difference  between  a  title  to  ownership  and 
a  possessory  title,  is  that  the  former  may  be  gained  while 
absent,  but  the  latter  only  in  the  presence  of  the  object.  To 
possess  a  thing,  we  must  be  able  to  deal  with  it  and  use  it  at 
pleasure.  For  this  purpose  actual  contact  with  the  object  is 
unnecessary  (non  carpore  et  actu  sed  etiam  ocuUs  et  affectu). 
(D.  41,  2, 1,  21.)  Many  writers,  prior  to  Savigny,  felt  so  much 
difficulty  in  following  out  this  idea,  that  they  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  an  actual  physical  basis  for  possessory  rights  was 
not  always  required  in  the  Roman  law,  but  that,  in  some  cases 
at  least,  its  place  might  be  taken  hj  fictitious  or  symbolical  pre- 
hension. Savigny  has  done  good  service  in  showing  that  the 
necessity  for  resorting  to  such  legal  fictions  arises  from  giving, 
in  the  first  instance,  too  narrow  an  interpretation  to  the  physical 
basis  of  possession. 

The  power  of  dealing  with  a  thing  at  pleasure  may  be  pre- 
vented by  one  of  two  causes — either  by  physical  difficulties, 
or  by  the  opposition  of  another's  will.  Thus,  one  living  in 
England  cannot  occupy  land  or  other  objects  in  the  heart  of 
China  or  Afiica,  until  by  going  to  those  countries  he  has  got 
over  the  obstacle  of  distance.  [For  the  moment,  we  leave  out 
of  account  the  possibility  of  occupying  by  an  agent.]  Again, 
to  take  an  example  from  the  Digest  (D.  41,  2,  13,  pr.),  a  ship 
carrying  marble  is  wrecked  in  a  river.  Here  the  possession  is 
lost ;  for,  until  the  owner  has  succeeded  in  raising  the  marble, 
the  water  interposes  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  his  freely  deal- 
ing with  it.  In  the  case  of  feres  naturcB,  other  examples  are 
given. 

'  Apiteimur  ponetsionem  eorpore  et  ammo  ;  neque  per  se  animo,  aiU  per  te  corpore, 
(D.  41,  2,  3,  1.) 
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But  the  opposition  of  another's  will  may  as  effectually  pre- 
vent the  power  of  dealing  with  an  object,  as  axi  obstruction 
in  nature.  A  man  does  not  acquire  the  &ee  power  of  dealing 
with  an  object,  unless  he  has  overcome  the  resistance  of  an 
opponent. 

In  acquiring  possession  of  objects  not  before  owned  or  pos- 
sessed by  others,  the  question  is  whether  the  intending  pos^ 
sessor  has  so  far  overcome  the  physical  difficulties  as  to  be 
able  freely  to  deal  with  the  object.  In  this  case,  attention  is 
principally  fixed  on  the  physical  attitude  of  the  claimant.  But 
when  it  is  a  question  of  the  transfer  of  possession,  the  chie^  or 
rather  the  sole  obstacle  in  the  way  of  a  new  possessor  is  the 
will  of  tiie  previous  possessor.  As  soon  as  that  is  removed, 
there  is  practically  no  hindrance  to  the  new  possessor ;  and  in 
this  case,  attention  is  fixed  chiefly  upon  facts  from  which  the 
intention  of  the  previous  possessor  to  go  out  and  leave  the 
thing  to  the  occupation  of  the  new  possessor,  may  be  with 
reasonable  certainty  inferred.  Thus,  in  the  carSe  of  deliveiy 
longa  manuy  it  was  held  that  the  possession  might  be  handed 
over,  if  the  land  was  pointed  out  from  a  neighbouring  height, 
although  the  new  possessor  had  not  actually  set  foot  on  the 
land.  (D.  41,  2,  18,  2.)  The  assumption  is  that  the  will  of  the 
previous  possessor  is  the  only,  hindrance  to  the  change  of  pos- 
session, and  when  that  obstacle  is  removed,  the  new  possessor 
is  as  free  to  deal  with  the  land  as  if  he  were  actually  walking 
on  it.  Such  an  assumption  is  justified  by  the  ordinary  experi- 
ence of  life,  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  transaction  fairly  to  be 
called  symbolical  or  fictitious.  The  change  of  possession  is  real 
and  actual. 

Many  of  the  difficulties  that  have  surrounded  the  question  of 
possession  have  arisen  from  treating  occupation  as  an  absolute 
quantity,  while  it  is  in  reality  a  question  of  degree ;  and  the 
determination  of  the  quantum  of  power  over  a  thing  that  will 
suffice  to  give  the  occupier  possessory  rights  is  more  or  less 
arbitrary.  Thus,  to  take  a  simple  instance,  I  have  mislaid  a 
book,  and  on  searching  cannot  find  it.  Have  I  lost  possession  ¥ 
For  the  moment  I  have  not  the  power  of  dealing  with  it ;  but 
for  so  slight  a  temporary  hindrance  I  could  scarcely  be  deprived 
of  my  possessory  remedy,  if  I  should  discover  the  book  in  the 
hands  of  some  one  else.  Something  must  turn  upon  the  length 
of  time  that  has  elapsed  since  the  book  was  lost,  the  place 
where  it  was  last  known  to  be,  and  the  diligence  of  the  searches 
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made  for  it.  But  there  comes  a  point  at  which  it  must  be  held 
that  the  object  is  definitely  lost,  and  its  owner  ceases  to  be 
possessor. 

The  question  of  degree  turns  up  in  the  case  of  land.  I 
clearly  occupy  land  upon  which  I  stand,  or  which  is  in  close 
proximity.  To  what  extent  upon  the  strength  of  my  occupy- 
ing an  acre  may  I  claim  possession  over  adjoining  landl  In  a 
settled  country,  this  question  does  not  present  any  legal  diffi- 
culty, because  possession  occurs  in  cases  where  tiie  land  has 
previously  been  in  the  possession  of  another.  The  limit  of  the 
occupation  is  thus  defined  by  the  boundaries  within  which  the 
previous  possessor  actually  occupied  the  land.  (D.  41,  2,  3, 1.) 
Thus  the  occupation  of  a  small  portion  of  land  will  prima  facie 
establish  a  possessory  right  over  a  large  estate,  or,  it  may  be, 
over  hundreds  of  square  miles.  That  is  strictly  in  conformily 
with  the  definition  of  occupation,  if  we  assume,  in  accordance 
with  the  fact,  that,  on  such  a  transfer  of  possession,  the  old 
possessor  gives  only  that  land  over  which  he  has  exercised 
undisputed  power.  Very  different  was  the  nature  of  the  act  of 
certain  Europeans,  who,  on  the  first  discovery  of  the  American 
continent,  put  up  a  flag  on  a  few  inches  of  soil,  and,  thereupon, 
supposing  that  they  were  acting  upon  a  rule  of  law,  took  pos- 
session in  the  name  of  their  sovereign  of  the  whole  continent. 
Such  an  extreme  proceeding  is  a  caricature  of  the  Roman  law, 
and  is  manifestly  ridiculous ;  but  a  real  question  remains,  how  fistr 
should  the  possession  of  such  adventurers  be  admitted  as  good 
in  lawf  The  answer  would  depend  on  the  extent  to  whith 
they  had  made  good  their  footing,  and  had,  in  fact,  the  power 
of  dealing  with  the  land, — manifestly  a  question  of  degree.  A 
similar  question  arises  with  regard  to  the  discovery  of  veins 
or  beds  of  minerals.  To  what  extent  is  a  possessor  of  a  part 
of  a  lode  the  possessor  of  the  lode  itself?  Very  difficult  ques- 
tions of  that  kind  may  arise.  When  a  conflict  exists,  a  line 
must  be  di-awn,  but  to  some  extent  it  must  be  an  arbitrary 
line. 

L  Acquisition  of  possession  in  the  case  of  things  not  before 
owned  {res  nullitu)  or  possessed. 

In  such  cases,  to  acquire  possession  is,  at  the  same  time,  to 
acquire  ownership.  The  examples  are  fully  stated  by  Justinian 
and  Gains. 

Therefore  all  you  take  [a  wild  beast,  a  bird,  or  a  fish,  the  moment  it  is 
taken,  becomes  yours,  and]  is  understood  to  be  yours  so  long  as  you  guard 
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it  and  keep  it  in.  But  if  it  escapes  your  guard  and  regains  its  natural 
freedom  it  ceases  to  be  yours,  and  becomes  again  the  property  of  him  that 
first  seizes  it  And  its  natural  freedom  is  understood  to  be  regained  when  it 
has  either  escaped  from  your  sight,  or,  though  it  is  still  in  view,  is  very  hard 
to  follow  up.    (J.  2,  I,  12  ;  G.  2,  67.) 

The  question  has  been  raised  whether,  if  a  wild  beast  be  so  wounded  that 
it  can  be  taken,  it  is  to  be  understood  at  once  to  be  yours.  Some  have 
decided  that  it  is  yours  at  once,  and  continues  to  be  yours  so  long  as  you 
follow  it  up  ;  but  diat  if  you  leave  off  following  it  up  it  ceases  to  be  yours, 
and  ag^in  becomes  the  property  of  him  that  first  seizes  it.  Others  think 
that  it  is  yours  only  if  you  take  it.  And  it  is  this  latter  opinion  that  we  con- 
firm ;  because  many  accidents  often  happen  to  hinder  you  from  taking  it 
G-  2,  I,  13.) 

In  the  case  of  animals  that  habitually  go  away  and  come  back  again 
[pigeons,  for  instance,  and  bees,  and  hinds,  that  habitually  go  to  the 
woods  and  come  back  again],  the  rule  that  is  [handed  down]  approved  is 
this, — that  they  are  understood  to  be  yours  so  long  as  they  intend  to  return. 
For  if  they  cease  to  intend  to  return  they  cease  to  be  yours,  and  become  the 
property  of  those  that  first  seize  them.  And  it  is  considered  that  they 
cease  to  intend  to  return  when  they  cease  from  the  habit  of  returning. 
(J.  2,  1,15;  G.  2,68.) 

Bees,  too,  are  by  nature  wild.  Therefore  those  that  settle  on  your  tree, 
before  you  hive  them,  are  no  more  yours  than  birds  that  build  their  nest 
there.  And  so  if  any  one  else  hives  them  he  will  be  their  owner.  And  the 
combs  too,  if  they  have  made  any,  may  be  taken  away  by  any  one.  But,  of 
course,  while  they  are  still  untouched,  if  you  see  in  time  any  one  entering 
your  lands,  you  can  lawfully  stop  him  from  entering.  A  swarm,  again,  that 
has  flown  away  from  your  hive,  is  understood  to  be  yours  so  long  as  it  is  in 
view,  and  is  not  hard  to  follow  up.  Otherwise  it  becomes  the  property  of  him 
that  first  seizes  it    (J.  2,  i,  14.) 

Peacocks  and  pigeons  also  are  wild  by  nature ,  and  it  does  not  matter 
that  they  are  in  the  habit  of  flying  away  and  flying  back  again — for  bees 
too  do  the  same  ;  and  it  is  agreed  that  they  are  naturally  wild.  Deer,  too, 
some  people  have  so  tame  that  they  are  in  the  habit  of  going  to  the  woods 
and  coming  back  again  ;  and  yet  that  they  are  naturally  wild  no  one  denies. 

(J.  2,  I,  15.) 

Fowls  and  geese  are  not  wild  by  nature ;  and  that  we  can  understand 
from  the  very  fact  that  there  are  other  kinds  of  fowls  and  geese  expressly 
called  wild.  And,  therefore,  if  your  geese  or  fowls  are  by  an  accident  panic- 
struck  and  fly  away  ;  even  though  they  have  escaped  your  view,  wherever 
they  may  be,  they  are  understood  to  be  yours.  And  the  man  that,  with  an 
intention  to  make  a  gain  of  it,  keeps  those  animals,  is  understood  to  be 
guilty  of  theft    G-  2,  i,  16.) 

Fiflh  in  the  well  of  a  boat  are  in  poBBession,  bat  fishes  in  pondis,  where  they  re- 
tain their  uatnral  freedom,  are  not  in  poflsession.  So  wild  animals  in  a  park,  retain- 
ing their  natural  liberty,  are  not  in  the  possession  of  the  owner  of  the  park.  (D.  41, 
2,  8,  14.) 

IL  Transfer  of  Possession  (Traditio). 

The  modes  of  transferring  possession  are  cited  here,  but 
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roust  not  be  forgotten  that  in  the  later  Roman  law,  such  a 
transfer  usually  operated  as  a  change  of  ownership.  Bnt  in 
order  to  transfer  ownership,  possession  must  first  be  transferred, 
and  it  is  convenient  here  to  indicate  the  several  ways  in  which 
this  might  be  done. 

L  The  simplest  case  is  where  the  possession  arises  from 
contact. 

A  agrees  to  allow  his  friend  B  to  take  stones  from  his  quarry.  From  the 
moment  B  serers  the  stones  from  the  rook,  he  aoqnires  possession,  and  thereby 
ownership.  A  cannot  prevent  B  from  canying  away  the  stones  thns  severed,  because 
B  is  the  owner  of  the  stones.    (D.  39,  5,  6.) 

2.  Deposit  of  a  thing  in  a  man's  house  gave  him  possession. 
(D.  23,  3,  9,  3 ;  D.  47,  10,  5,  2.)  It  was  not  necessary  that  the 
occupier  of  the  house,  or  any  one  in  it,  should  actually  have 
touched  the  object.  (D.  41,  2,  18,  2.)  Of  course,  the  occupier 
of  the  house  must  have  the  intention  of  possessing.  Here  it 
IB  not  necessary  to  suggest  any  symbolical  or  fictitious  delivery. 
Th^  occupier  of  a  house  has  under  his  control  whatever,  to  his 
knowledge,  is  in  the  house.  This  knowledge  is  necessary,  for 
a  man  cannot  be  said  to  have  control  of  a  thing  of  the  exist- 
ence of  which  he  is  ignorant  The  mere  fact  that  a  thing  is 
in  a  man's  house  does  not  of  itself  show  that  he  is  possessor 
of  it ;  for  if  it  is  not  within  the  man's  knowledge,  he  can  have 
no  control  over  it. 

3.  Is  the  possessor  of  land,  by  that  fact  alone,  also  posses- 
sor of  treasure  that  has  been  buried  by  another  in  the  land? 
This  questioa  was  resolved,  though  not  without  some  differ- 
euce  of  opinion,  in  the  negative,  and  it  was  held  that  the 
possessor  of  the  land  did  not  begin  to  possess  the  treasure 
until  he  had  dug  it  up.  (D.  10,  4,  15  ;  D.  41,  2,  44,  pr.)  The 
reason  is,  that  until  the  possessor  of  the  land  has  dug  out  the 
treasure,  he  has  not  got  it  under  his  custody  or  control  Even 
if  he  knew  that  treasure  was  in  the  soil,  and  desired  to  be 
considered  owner  of  it,  yet,  inasmuch  as  he  had  not  the  physi- 
cal power  of  actually  dealing  with  the  treasure  until  he  had 
dug  it  out)  he  was  not  a  possessor.    (D.  41,  2,  3,  3.) 

4.  Delivery  of  the  keys  of  a  house. 

And,  again,  if  a  man  sells  valuables  deposited  in  a  warehouse,  as  soon 
as  he  delivers  the  keys  of  the  warehouse  to  the  buyer,  he  transfers  the 
property  in  the  valuables  to  the  buyer.    Q.  2,  i,  45.) 

The  delivery  of  keys  operated  as  a  transfer  of  poesession,  not  as  a  symbol  of 
dominion,  bnt  because  it  gave  the  buyer  the  means  of   obtaining  the  custody  of 
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the  goods,  ftnd  at  the  same  time  deprived  the  vendor  of  any  poiwer  of  further 
dealing  witli  them.  (D.  41,  1,  9,  6  j  D.  il,  2,  1,  21.)  The  delivery  of  key»  h»d 
no  other  effect.     (B.  18,  1,  74.) 

5.  Delivery  longa  manu. 

Without  any  actual  contact,  a  person  acquired  posaession  if 
the  object  were  placed  in  his  presence,  with  the  intention  that 
he  should  have  possession.  (D.  41, 2, 1,  21.)  It  is  assumed  that 
there  is  no  obstacle  to  his  power  over  the  object  except  the  will 
of  the  previous  possessor,  and  that  is  removed. 

A  owes  a  sum  of  money,  which,  at  B's  request,  he  places  before  B,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  transferring  the  possession.  B  immediately,  before  taking  it,  possesses  the 
money.    (D.  46,  8,  79.) 

A  sells  an  estate  of  land,  and  showing  it  to  B  from  a  neighbouring  height^  decLares 
that  he  delivers  free  and  nndistnrbed  possession.  This  is  a  delivery  of  the  land  to  B. 
(D.  41,  2, 18,  2.) 

6.  Branding,  or  putting  marks  on  an  object.  By  putting 
marks  upon  logs  of  wood,  the  possession  was  transferred  (D. 
J  8,  6,  14,  1) ;  but  the  same  result  was  not  admitted  if  wine 
jars  were  marked.  (D.  18,  6, 1,  2.)  Putting  marks  is  not  a 
symbolical  transfer,  but  proof  of  an  actual  transfer.  Logs  of 
wood  could  not  be  transferred  by  the  hands  of  the  vendor  into 
the  hands  of  the  buyer ;  the  only  mode  of  transfer  in  such 
large  objects  was  delivery  longa  manu.  Upon  such  delivery  it 
was  usual  for  the  purchaser  to  put  his  mark  on  the  wood,  and 
such  marks  were,  therefore,  evidence  of  the  transfer.  But  it  was 
not  usual  to  put  marks  on  wine  jars,  and,  therefore,  the  presence 
of  marks  did  not  create  any  presumption  of  &ct  that  the 
possession  had  been  transferred. 

An  allegation  in  writing  that  a  transfer  had  been  effected  was  not  conclusive.  A 
makes  a  gift  of  land  with  slaves  thereon  to  B»  and  declares  in  writing  that  he  has 
delivered  possession.  In  point  of  fact  he  had  not.  This  does  not  transfer  the  poe* 
session  to  B.  But  if  B  received  one  of  the  slaves  included  in  the  gift,  and  forthwith 
sent  him  to  the  lands,  B  acquired  possession  of  the  lands  through  the  slave.  (D.  41, 
2,  48.) 

R  The  Intention  (Am7nu8)  requisite  for  Possession. 

Mere  occupation  is  not  possession.  To  constitute  possession, 
besides  the  ability  freely  to  deal  with  a  subject,  there  must  be 
an  intention  to  exclude  all  other  persona  In  the  Roman  law, 
even  this  was  not  enough ;  the  intention  must  be  to  hold  in 
ownership,  and  not  for  any  interest  in  things  falling  short  of 
ownership.  A  man  holding  as  a  tenant  for  years  was  not  a 
possessor. 
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A  person  may  occupy  without  any  intention  to  possess. 
Thus,  a  guest  admitted  to  one's  house  or  to  one's  farm,  has  no 
possession ;  for  he  has  no  intention  of  excluding  the  owner. 
(D.  41,  2,  41.) 

UsuaUy  the  intention  to  possess  coincided,  in  point  of  time, 
with  the  occupation,  as  in  the  ordinary  case  of  delivery ;  but 
that  was  not  essential,  and  the  occupation  might  begin  with  a 
different  intention. 

Sometimes,  too,  without  delivery,  the  bare  wish  of  the  owner  is  enough  to 
transfer  the  property;  as  when  a  man  lends  it,  or  lets  it  out  to  you,  or 
dexx>sits  it  with  you,  and  then  sells  it  or  gives  it  to  you.  For  although  it  was 
not  on  that  ground  that  he  delivered  it  to  you,  yet  by  the  very  fact  that  he 
sufTers  it  to  become  yours  the  property  in  it  is  at  once  acquired  by  you,  just 
as  if  it  had  been  delivered  on  that  account    (J.  2,  i,  44.) 

This  was  called  delireiy  In-evi  mann, 

Bestraints  on  Acquisition  of  Possession. 

A.  In  respect  of  Things. 

As  a  rule  what  could  not  be  the  object  of  ownership  could 
not  be  the  object  of  possession.  Thus  res  publicce  (D.  41,  2, 
30,  8),  and  res  divini  juris  could  not  be  possessed.  (D.  41,  2, 
30,  1.)  A  free  bom  man  could  not  be  the  subject  of  possession, 
even  although  possession  was  said  to  be  a  res  facti.  (D.  41,  2, 
23,  2.)  But  the  restrictions  on  ownership  that  sprung  from  the 
jus  eivih  did  not  apply  to  possession  ;  thus  land  out  of  Italy 
could  not  be  held  in  dominio  ex  jure  Qmriiiumf  but  it  could  be 
possessed.  (Theoph.  ad  lust  2,  1,  40.)  Whatever  could  be  an 
object  of  property,  according  to  the  jus  gentium^  could  be  an 
object  of  possession. 

B.  In  respect  of  Persons. 

What  has  been  said  of  things  is  true  of  persons.  Those  who 
cannot  acquire  as  owners  cannot  acquire  as  possessors.  Thus 
slaves  and  persons  in  potestate  are  subject  to  the  same  disabilities 
in  respect  of  possession  as  of  ownership.  Madmen  (furiosi) 
cannot  acquire  possession,  owing  to  mental  incapacity  (D.  41, 
2,  ly  3),  but  for  the  same  reason  they  cannot  lose  possession, 
except  by  loss  of  occupation,  as  they  are  incapable  of  disclaiming 
possession.  (D.  41, 2,  27.)  Pupilli  could  not  acquire  possession 
without  the  auetaritas  of  their  tutors,  unless  they  were  old 
enough  to  understand  the  nature  of  the  transaction.  (D.  41,  2, 
32,  2.)    Again,  juridical  persons  (such  as  corporations,  or  a 
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hereditas  jaeens)  could  not  acquire  possession,  because  they 
had  not  any  animus;  but  for  convenience  they  were  allowed 
to  acquire  possession  by  their  agent&  (D.  41^  2,  1,  22 ; 
D.  41,  2,  2.) 

But  restrictions  on  ownership  peculiar  to  the  jus  civile  did 
not  affect  possession.  Peregrini  could  acquire  possession, 
although,  unless  they  had  commereium^  they  could  not  acquire 
property  by  the  investitive  facts  belonging  to  the  jus  eivUe. 
Again,  by  law  gifts  from  husband  to  wife  were  invalid,  yet 
property  delivered  to  a  wife  as  a  gift  by  her  husband  was  in 
her  legal  possession.    (D.  41,  2, 1,  4.) 

Loss  OF  Possession. 

Both  occupation  and  intention  are  necessary  to  constitute 
possession;  it  follows,  therefore,  that  if  either  occupation  or 
intention  ceases,  the  possession  is  destroyed.  Some  texts 
appear  to  deny  this  inference,  and  in  a  constitution  of  Diocle- 
tian and  Maximian  (a.d.  290)  it  is  broadly  stated  that  although 
animus  alone  does  not  suffice  to  create  possession,  yet  animus 
alone  is  sufficient  to  keep  it,  once  it  is  acquired.  (C.  7,  32,  4.) 
But  the  example  there  given  shows  that  such  is  not  its  true 
meaning.  The  case  is  put  of  a  man  who  leaves  his  land 
imcultivated  through  fear.  Time  passes  away,  and  from  the 
same  motive  he  does  not  return  ;  still  he  has  not  lost  possession* 
But  this  case  proves  no  more  than  that  the  law  presumes  in 
favour  of  the  continuance  of  a  possession  once  begun,  and 
that  when  no  hostile  occupant  has  entered  on  a  deserted  farm, 
the  presumption  of  abandonment  of  possession,  arising  from 
neglect,  is  rebutted  by  proof  that  the  occupier  was  deterred 
by  fear,  and  had  no  intention  of  giving  up  possession. 

A.  Loss  of  Possession  {Corpore!) 

Two  cases  must  be  considered.  Either  the  loss  of  occupation 
by  the  possessor  is  followed  by  the  occupation  of  some  one 
else,  or  it  is  not. 

I.  Loss  of  occupation : — The  object  not  being  occupied  by 
anyone  else. 

One  continues  to  possess  an  object  so  long  as  one  either  has 
the  custody  of  it,  or  is  in  a  position  to  renew  the  custody  at 
will  (D.  41,  2,  3,  13),  and  so,  in  the  case  of  a  &rm,  so  long  as 
there  is  no  hostile   occupant,   the  possessor,  who  has  been 
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merely  neglectful,  may  at  any  moment  renew  his  occupation. 
If  there  is  no  physical  obstruction  in  dealing  with  land,  and 
no  opposition  from  the  will  of  a  hostile  occupier,  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  presuming  a  continuance  of  the  possession,  un- 
less there  is  proof  of  an  intention  to  give  it  up.  (D,  43, 
16, 1,  25.) 

Oattle  Btray  beyond  tihe  limits  of  their  pastore  and  cannot  be  foand.  The  pos- 
sesrion  is  lo8t»  even  although  they  do  not  fall  into  anybody's  poesoBBion.  (D.  41, 2; 
3, 18.) 

A  buries  money  for  the  purpose  of  concealment,  on  the  occasion  of  his  being 
obliged  to  leave  his  home,  in  a  field  belonging  to  B.  After  some  time  he  retoma, 
bat  is  unable  to  remember  the  exact  spot  where  his  buried  treasure  lies.  Papinian 
deddad  thai  the  possession  was  not  lost  by  A  nor  acquired  by  B.  He  said  mere 
defect  of  reoolleotion  of  the  exact  spot  where  a  thing  was  deposited  ought  not  to  destroy 
poBsesdon,  unless  some  one  else  finds  the  tressure.     (D.  41,  2,  44^  pr.) 

A  has  lost  a  gold  chain  ;  he  is  unable  to  recollect  whether  in  his  own  grounds  or 
elsewbere.  A  has  lost  possession.  (D.  41,  2,  26,  pr.)  The  distinction  between  this 
case  and  the  former  seems  to  be,  that  in  the  former  the  owner  was  considered  as 
knowing  the  place  where  he  concealed  his  money,  but  owing  to  forgetfulness,  which 
might  at  any  moment  be  removed,  he  was  unable  to  point  out  the  exact  spot.  There 
existed  the  hope  that  at  any  moment  he  might  recover  his  reoollection.  But  in  this 
case,  A  had  no  (due  to  the  place  where  he  lost  his  ohain,  and,  so  far  as  it  depended 
on  his  reooUeotion,  be  would  never  recover  it. 

Summer  or  winter  pastures  are  left  unoccupied  during  the  respective  parts  of 
the  year  when  they  are  not  used.  The  absence  of  such  use  creates  not  even  a  slight 
prasomption  that  the  possessor  intends  to  jgive  up  possession.  The  pastures  oontinue 
to  be  in  the  occupation  of  the  possessor.     (D.  41,  2,  8,  11 ;  D.  48, 16, 1, 25.) 


II.  Loss  of  occupation — object  occupied  by  hostile  possessor. 

Possession  was  lost  when  the  thing  was  occupied  by  any 
one  with  the  intention  of  excluding  the  possessor. 

When  a  moveable  was  stolen,  possession  was  lost  by  the  possessor  and  acquired  by 
the  thief.     (D.  41,  2,  15.)- 

A  person  bound  hand  and  foot  by  trespassers  on  his  own  land,  was  held  to  be 
ejected,  i.e.,  to  have  lost  possession.     (D.  48, 16, 1,  47.) 

Titius  has  gone  from  home  leaving  no  one  in  charge  of  his  house.  During  his 
absence  Gains  enters,  and  on  the  return  of  Titius  prevents  him  entering  by  threats  of 
vtuLenoe.  Titius  loses  possession.  (D.  48,  16,  1,  24.)  But  at  what  time  is  pos- 
Kision  lost»  when  Gains  enters  or  Titius  returns  ?  Labeo  and  the  older  jurists  said 
it  was  when  Gaius  entered,  who  consequently  was  said  to  have  possession  like  a  thief 
[daayiatmak  potaeuU)),  Apparently  this  was  the  case  provided  for  by  the  interdict 
dt  cUmietHna  poatutione.  (D.  10,  8,  7,  6.)  But  the  necessity  for  that  interdict 
disappeared,  when  it  was  held  that  possession  was  not  lost,  in  the  case  stated,  when 
Gaius  entered,  but  only  when  Titius  came  to  know  that  he  had  entered,  or  rather  was 
repelled  by  force  on  attempting  to  turn  him  out,  or  from  fear  did  not  try  to  recover 
the  occapation^  (D.  41,  %  18,  3 ;  D.  41,  2,  25,  2 ;  D.  41,  2,  8,  7-8 ;  D.  41,  2,  46 ; 
D-  48, 16,  5  ;  D.  4,  2,  9,  pr.) 
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B.  Loss  of  Possession,  animo. 

Usually  an  intention  to  give  up  possession  was  accompanied 
by  the  transfer  of  the  occupation,  as  in  traditio  by  a  vendor  to 
a  buyer.  But  the  question  of  animtts  became  very  important, 
when  it  was  doubtful  whether  the  occupation  continued.  Thus 
to  leave  a  farm  uncultivated,  with  no  one  in  charge,  did  not 
necessarily  destroy  the  owner^s  possession,  so  long  as  no  hostile 
occupant  entered ;  but,  if  the  neglect  was  prolonged,  the  pre- 
sumption arose  that  the  owner  intended  to  give  up  possession. 
(D.  41,  3,  37, 1.) 

A  person  might  lose  possession  by  change  of  animus  alone, 
while  keeping  the  occupation.  Thus,  if  a  man  resolves  no 
longer  to  hold  a  thing  as  owner,  he  ceases  to  be  possessor ;  but 
while  he  occupies  it,  no  one  else  can  acquire  possession.  (D. 
41,  2,  3,  6.)  Or,  a  man  may  resolve  to  hold  not  for  himselfi  but 
on  behalf  of  another,  and  thereby  that  other  at  once  becomes 
possessor.  (D.  41,  2,  18,  pr.)  This  has  been  called  by  modern 
writers  conatitutum  possessonum,  and  is  the  converse  of  delivery 
brevi  maniL, 

SeU  made  a  gift  of  a  fann  to  her  step'daaghter  by  letter,  and  stated  that  she  woold 
contmiie  to  oooapy  the  farm  as  a  tenant,  paying  a  yearly  rent.  Ttiia  was  held  to 
amoimt  to  a  transfer  of  the  possession,  and  therefore  of  the  ownership,  to  tiie  step- 
daughter ;  becanse  Seia  ceased  voluntarily  to  be  a  possessor,  and  accepted  the  place  of 
a  mere  occupier.    (D.  6,  I,  77.) 


Acquisition  of  Possession  by  Agent&  . 

A.  By  persons  not  in  the  power  of  the  possessor. 

A  man  acquired  and  retained  possession,  if  he  had  the  inten- 
tion to  exercise  rights  of  ownership  in  respect  of  the  snbject 
matter,  although  he  did  not  himself  occupy  the  thing,  provided 
the  occupier  held  on  his  behalf.^ 

A  acquires  possession  of  a  moveable  or  immoveable,  if  the 
moveable  or  immoveable  is  occupied  by  B ;  if  B  and  A  both 
intend  that  A  shall  be  the  possessor,  and  B  acts  under  the 
authority  of  A.  (D.  41,  3,  41 ;  C.  7,  32,  1.)  If  that  authority 
was  given  before  B  entered  into  occupation,  from  the  moment 
of  B's  entry  A  became  possessor,  even  before  he  learned  the 
fact  of  B's  entry.     (D.  41,  1,  1 3,  pr.)     If,  however,  B  has  not  the 


*  Animo  uUque  nostro,  corpore  vel  nostra  vd  alieno.     (PauL  Sent.  5,  2, 1.) 
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authority  of  A  to  enter,  yet,  if  he  holds  for  A,  and  A  afterwards 
ratifies  his  act,  from  the  moment  of  such  ratification,  A  is 
possessor.     (D.  41,  2,  42,  1.) 

B.  By  slaves  and  persons  in  potestate. 

A  slave,  equally  with  a  freeman,  could  occupy  property 
with  the  intention  of  excluding  all  the  world,  and  therefore, 
but  for  his  disability  to  sue  in  court,  he  was  truly  a  pos- 
sessor. In  the  same  way  a  slave  might  unite  all  the  elements 
forming  a  legal  contract,  but  he  could  not  sue.  He  could 
have  naturalis  possessio  and  make  a  naturalis  obligatio.  It  will 
appear,  hereafter,  to  what  extent  a  master  could  enforce  con- 
tracts made  by  the  slave ;  at  present  we  must  inquire  to  what 
extent  a  master  could  treat  his  slave's  naturalis  possessio  as  a 
ground  for  invoking  on  his  own  behalf  the  possessory  in- 
terdicts. 

Two  cases  may  be  conceived  in  which  this  may  occur ;  for 
either  the  slave  acts  under  the  orders  of  his  master,  or  without 
his  authority  or  knowledge.  In  the  first  case,  a  slave  acting 
ncder  the  orders  of  his  master,  acquires  possession  for  his 
master,  subject  to  precisely  the  same  conditions  as  apply  to 
acquisition  by  a  free  agent.  Thus,  when  a  master  ordered  his 
slave  to  take  possession  of  an  object,  and  the  slave  occupied  it 
with  the  intention  that  it  should  be  acquired  for  Titius  and  not 
for  his  master,  it  was  held  that  the  master  did  not  acquire  the 
possession.     (D.  41,  2,  1,  19.) 

The  next  case  is  where  the  slave  acquires  the  naturalis 
possessio  of  an  object,  without  the  authority  or  knowledge  of 
the  master.  Whatever  a  slave  obtained  lawfully  as  part  of  his 
peculium  was  possessed  by  his  master ;  but  what  he  obtained 
wrongfully  or  by  violence  was  not  in  the  possession  of  his 
master.  (D.  41,  2,  24.)  This  rule,  we  are  told  by  Papinian, 
was  based  upon  expediency  (utilitatis  causa  jure  singulari  recep- 
turn)  inasmuch  as  it  would  have  been  highly  inconvenient  to 
require  the  master's  knowledge  or  authority  in  respect  of  every 
item  composing  the  peculium.  (D.  41,  2,  44,  1.)  Moreover, 
according  to  Paul,  express  assent  to  each  acquisition  was  un- 
necessary, inasmuch  as  by  allowing  a  slave  to  have  a  peculium^ 
the  master  gave  the  slave  a  general  authority  to  acquire  what- 
ever he  lawfully  could  (quia  nostra  voluntate  intelligantur  pos- 
iiderej  qui  eis  peculium  habere  permiserimus).  (D.  41,  2,  1,  5.) 
The  distinction  between  a  slave  and  a  free  agent  was  that,  in 
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the  case  of  a  slave,  a  general  authority  to  acquire  was  sufficient 
to  vest  the  possession  of  any  object  in  the  master  when  the 
slave  had  naturalia  possesaio;  but  in  the  case  of  free  agents, 
there  must  be  a  distinct  mandate  for  each  acquisition,  or  else 
a  subsequent  ratification. 

With  regard  to  slaves  held  in  common  (D.  41,  2,  42,  pr, ; 
D.  41,  2,  1,  7) ;  slaves  held  in  usufruct  (D.  41,  2,  1,  8) ;  and 
slaves  not  owned  but  possessed  bona  fide  (D.  41,  2,  1,  6),  a 
master  can  acquire  possession  to  the  extent  only  that  he  can 
acquire  rights  by  their  contracts. 

A  slave,  if  not  in  the  possession  of  his  own  master,  can 
acquire  for  others  by  their  express  authority.  (D.  41,  2, 
34,  2.) 

Those  who  are  in  paternal  power  can  hold  pecutium^  but 
cannot  possess  on  their  own  behalf.  In  respect,  however,  of 
things  comprised  in  pecuUum  castrenae  and  qiuxsircastrenaey  sons 
could  have  possession,  just  as  they  could  be  owners. 

The  disability  to  possess,  coincides  with  the  disability  to  be 
owners.  When  a  son  acquired  anything  as  part  of  his  pecvlium^ 
the  possession  was  vested  in  his  father,  even  although  the  son 
was  actually  kept  by  another  as  a  slave,  and  the  father  did 
not  know  he  had  the  potestas.  (D.  41,  2,  4.)  On  the  other 
hand,  if  a  man,  under  a  mistake,  thinks  a  certain  person  is  in 
his  power,  when  he  is  not,  he  cannot  acquire  either  possession 
or  ownership  through  him.     (D.  41,  2,  60,  pr.) 

Subject  to  these  qualifications,  the  rules  applicable  to  slaves, 
equally  apply  to  persons  under  potestas. 

Loss  OF  Possession  by  Agents. 

A.  By  persons  not  in  the  power  of  a  possessor. 

Just  as  in  the  case  of  a  principal,  so  in  that  of  an  agent, 
possession  may  be  lost  (a)  corporey  or  (J)  animo.  But  the 
relation  of  principal  and  agent  introduces  some  complications, 
and  a  principal  does  not  lose  possession  in  all  cases,  by  the 
act  or  default  of  his  agent,  although  such  act  or  de&ult,  if  his 
own,  would  undoubtedly  cause  him  to  lose  possession.  The 
first  case  to  be  considered  is  where  the  agent  ceases  to  be 
occupier. 

I.  Loss  by  the  agent,  corpore. 

Here  three  cases  require  to  be  considered. 

(1.)  The  agent  may  be  ejected  by  a  third  party,  in  which 
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case  it  is  obvionB  that  a  hostile  occupation  and  possession 
at  once  arise,  and  the  principal  loses  possession  in  the  same 
way  as  if  he  had  been  personally  evicted.  (D.  43,  16,  1,  22). 
Manifestly  in  this  case,  the  possession  is  lost  to  the  princi- 
pal, even  before  a  knowledge  of  the  ejectment  is  brought 
to  him. 

(2.)  The  agent  may  die.  In  this  case  it  was  held  that  the 
principal  did  not  lose  possession,  until  an  adverse  claimant 
entered  into  occupation,  or  the  death  of  the  agent  was  brought 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  principal,  and  he  neglected  to  take 
possession  by  himself  or  some  other  agent.     (D.  41,  2,  40, 1). 

(3.)  If  the  agent  voluntarily  abandons  the  property,  it  may 
happen  that  no  one  enters.  In  this  case,  the  text  above  cited 
(D.  41,  2,  40,  1),  if  cdiud  existimandum  ait  be  the  correct  reading, 
would  be  an  authority  to  show  that  possession  was  lost.  But 
some  of  the  MSS.  read  idem  for  aliud.  Even  if  cdiud  be  the 
correct  reading,  the  law  would  appear  to  be  altered  by  Justinian's 
constitution  (C.  7,  32,  12)  ;  and  accordingly  in  the  later  law, 
possession  was  not  lost  Even  if  a  third  party  entered  with  the 
connivance  of  the  agent,  according  to  the  same  constitution 
the  principal  did  not  lose  possession,  until  he  had  knowledge 
of  the  fact,  and  neglected  to  assert  his  claim  to  possession. 
(D.  41,  2,  25, 1.) 

2.  Loss  by  the  agent,  animo. 

Could  possession  be  lost  if  the  occupier,  without  ceasing  to 
occupy,  resolved  no  longer  to  hold  for  the  possessor,  but  to 
hold  for  himself?  Undoubtedly  an  occupier  who  thus  tried  to 
make  his  occupation  a  means  of  fraud  would  be  a  mala  fide 
possessor,  but  would  he  not  be  a  possessor?  Would  he  not 
unite  actual  occupation  with  the  intention  to  hold  as  owner, 
and  are  not  these  the  only  elements  of  possession  f  Such 
reasoning  is  unassailable ;  and  if  we  regard  possession  as  a 
mere  anomalous  separation  of  rights  from  investitive  facts,  there 
seems  no  reason  why  the  argument  should  not  have  been  given 
effect  to.  But  if  we  admit  that  possession  meant  really  equit- 
able ownership,  it  would  be  highly  inconvenient  to  allow  a 
mere  occupier  by  an  act  of  fraud  to  make  himself  possessor, 
and  entitle  himself  to  the  protection  of  the  Interdicts.  If  that 
had  been  allowed,  it  would  have  been  a  serious  drawback  to  a 
system  of  equitable  rights  for  aliens.  We  find,  as  might  be 
supposed,  that  this  danger  was  guarded  against,  and  in  a  very 
fdmple  way.    It  was  laid  down  that  no  one  having  been  ad- 
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mitted  as  an  occupier  could  by  a  mere  act  of  will  bonvert  him- 
self into  a  possessor  ;  and  that  no  one  admitted  to  posseBsion 
in  a  given  capacity  coold  of  his  own  volition  change  that 
capacity.  * 

A  ring  is  left  in  deposit  with  a  jeweUer.  He  resolves  to  deny  the  deposit^  with 
the  intention  of  fraudulently  appropriating  it  to  himself.  He  still  continues  a 
mere  occupier,  not  a  possessor ;  but  if  he  removed  it  from  the  shop  where  it  wss 
left,  he  became  at  once  possessor  and  a  thief.  Bemoving  the  ring  from  its  pUoe 
of  custody  id  a  eonirectatio,  and  conireetcUio  waa  a  change  in  the  carpus  as  weU 
aa  in  the  animus.  The  possessor  lost  possession,  but  had  an  actio  furti.  (D.  41,  2, 
8.  18.) 

A  tenant  of  a  farm  hearing  of  the  death  of  his  landlord,  and  that  no  heir  was  likely 
to  be  found,  resolved  to  keep  the  farm  for  himself.  He  is  not  a  possessor,  and  hence, 
although  in  this  case  anciently  his  nuda  fides  was  no  bar  to  usucapio  (p.  ),  he  did 
not  become  owner  by  usucapio,     (D.  41,  5,  2,  1.) 

The  owner  of  a  farm  sold  it,  and  gave  an  order  to  the  buyer  to  take  possession. 
The  tenant  of  the  farm  refused  to  allow  the  buyer  to  enter.  The  tenant  was  sub- 
sequently ejected  by  violence  by  a  third  person.  The  tenant  could  bring  the  interdict 
Unde  vi  against  that  person,  and  in  turn,  was  liable  to  the  same  interdict  at  the 
instance  of  his  landlord.  (D.  48,  16,  12.)  The  distinction  between  this  and  the 
former  case  is,  that  the  tenant's  refusing  admission  to  the  buyer  was  a  refusal  to  admit 
his  landlord.  By  such  a  refusal  the  landlord  was  deprived  of  his  land  corpore  as  well 
as  animo.  The  landlord  could  therefore  bring  tiie  interdict  against  his  tenant, 
who  thus  made  himself  a  possessor,  although  as  agftinst  his  landlord  his  possessio 
was  vitiosa.  But  his  possession  was  not  invalid  as  against  the  person  who  evicted 
him. 

Suppose  it  was  the  vendor  that  ejected  the  tenant  by  force.  In  this  case,  as 
before,  the  tenant  is  liable  to  the  landlord,  but  the  buyer  is  likewise  liable  to  an 
interdict  Unde  vi  at  the  instance  of  the  tenant.  Even  if  the  buyer,  in  ejecting  the 
tenant,  had  acted  at  the  request  of  the  landlord,  it  was  no  defence,  for  an  order  to  do 
an  illegal  act  is  not  valid.     (D.  48,  16,  18,  pr.) 

A  tenant,  without  the  knowledge  of  his  landlord,  lets  to  a  sub-tenant.  The 
landlord  retains  possession  through  his  sub- tenant,  as  his  agent.     (D.  41,  2,  25,  1.) 

A  tenant  buys  the  farm  he  occupies  from  a  person  he  believes  to  be  heir  to  his 
landlord.  He  at  once  becomes  possessor,  even  if  that  person  proves  not  to  be  heir. 
(D.  41,  8,  83,  1.) 

B.  By  slaves  and  persons  in  potestate. 

1.  Loss  corpore.  By  a  slave  or  person  in  potestate^  possession 
was  lost  corpore^  when  it  would  have  been  lost  in  the  hands  of 
a  free  agent. 

2.  Loss  animo.  In  this  case,  there  was  a  difference  between 
a  slave  and  a  free  agent. 

A  free  agent,  while  retaining  physical  occupation,  cannot, 
by  a  mere  act  of  will,  decide  to  hold  for  himself  or  another  and 
thereby  destroy  the  possession  of  his  principal.  But  if  the 
agent  ejects  the   principal  in  the  case  of  land,  or  actually 

*  liemo  sibi  ipse  causam possessionis  mutare  potesL    (D.  41,  2,  19,  1.) 
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deals  with  a  moveable  in  such  a  maDner  as  to  involve  a  con- 
treetatio  reiy  and  thereby  a  change  in  the  holding  {corpore)^  the 
agent  becomes  a  possessor  wrongfully,  but  still  a  possessor. 
In  the  case  of  a  slave,  however,  the  possession  was  not  lost  by 
any  such  dealing  with  the  object,  if,  as  a  fact,  the  thing  con- 
tinued in  his  custody  or  power.  The  rule  applied  that  the 
possession  of  the  slave  is  the  possession  of  the  master. 

A  8l»ve  stole  property  from  his  master.  So  long  as  the  slave  did  not  actaally 
part  with  the  property,  it  remained  in  the  poBsession  of  the  master.     (D.  41,  2, 15.) 

A  slave  nms  away  from  his  master  with  the  intention  of  never  retnming.  He  is 
stOl  in  the  possession  of  his  master  (D.  41,  2,  18,  pr. ;  D.  41,  2,  15),  unless  he  is 
possessed  by  another.  (D.  41,  2,  50,  1.)  Ulpian  explains  this  decision  by  saying 
that  a  slave  cannot  be  allowed  to  take  away  his  master's  possession. 

A  farm  was  given  to  a  master  in  mortgage,  and  his  own  slave  by  violence 
ejected  the  master.  Nevertheless,  the  possession  of  the  slave  was  the  possession  of  the 
master,  and  the  master  retained  legal  possession.     (D.  41,  2,  40,  pr.) 

Remedies. 

1.  Remedies  in  respect  of  rights  of  possession  of  immoveables. 

The  interdicts  Unde  vi  and  quod  vi  atU  ciam  were  the  ancient  remedies  for  a  pes- 
sessor.  In  later  times,  however,  it  would  appear  that  an  alternative  procedure  by 
means  of  actions  was  allowed.  The  interdicts  seem,  indeed,  to  have  been  pushed 
aride  by  possessory  condictumea.  Thus  we  are  told  there  was  a  possessory  condicHo 
for  the  recovery  of  land  analogous  to  the  condicHo  furtiva  for  stolen  goods.  (D.  47, 
2,  25,  1.)  Agun,  it  is  said  that  an  owner  could  bring  a  eondictio  to  recover  his 
owRership,  a  possessor  to  get  back  his  possession.  (D.  18,  8,  2.)  The  distinction 
between  interdictum  and  eondictio  consisted  entirely  in  the  forms  of  procedure  (see 
Sock  rV.,  Proceedings  in  Jure);  and  after  the  changes  made  by  Diocletian,  there 
was  no  distinction  whatever  except  in  words. 

2.  The  remedies  in  respect  of  the  investitive  fact  of  posses- 
sion were  the  interdicts  Uti  possidetis  and  Utrubi.  These  inter* 
diets  could  be  used  only  for  protecting  possession,  not  for 
acquiring  it.^ 

The  interdicts  that  are  the  means  of  retaining  possessions  are  Uti  possidetis 
and  UtrubL  These  are  granted  when  two  parties  are  at  variance  in  regard 
to  the  ownership  of  some  property  ;  and  the  prior  question  is  raised,  which 

*  The  formula  of  Uti  possidetis  given  by  Festus  is :  "  Uti  nunc  possidetis  eum  fundum, 
quo  de  agiiur,  qiu)d  nee  id  nee  dam  nee  precario  alter  od  altero  possidetis,  ita  possideatis 
odsersus  ea  vim  fieri  veto." 

In  the  Digest  it  is  given  thus  : — Prcetor  ait ;  **  Uti  eas  aedes,  qwibus  de  agitur,  nee 
vi  ncc  dam  nee  precario  alter  ab  altero  possidetis,  quominus  ita  possideatis,  vim  fieri  veto. 

"  Le  doacis  hoc  interdictum  non  dabo. 

**  Nequc  pluris  quam  quanti  res  erit;  intra  annum,  quoprimum  eaperiundi  potestas 
fueritagere  permittam,"     (D.  48,  17,  1,  pr.) 

The  interdict  Utrubi  is  mentioned  m  D.  43,  81,  1,  pr.  Praetor  aU:  "  Utrubi  hie 
hmot  quo  de  agitur,  majors  parte  hujusce  anni  fuit,  quo  minus  is  eum  ducat,  vim  fieri 
teto." 
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of  the  two  is  to  go  to  law  as  possessor,  and  which  as  claimant  ?    [To  decide 
this  question  the  Uti  Possidetis  and  Utrubi  have  been  introduced.]    (J.  4, 

15,4;  G.  4,  148.) 

If  lands  and  houses  are  at  stake,  the  interdict  Uti  possidetis  is  employed; 
if  the  possession  of  moveables,  the  interdict  Utrubi,    (J.  4,  I5,4A;  G.  4, 149.) 

Now  the  force  and  effect  of  these  two  interdicts  was  among  the  ancients 
widely  different.  In  the  case  of  the  interdict  Uti  possidetis^  he  that  was 
in  possession  at  the  time  of  the  interdict  prevailed,  if  only  he  had  not  obtained 
possession  from  his  opponent  by  force  (^^*),  by  stealth  {clam\  or  by  leave 
{precario).  A  third  party,  however,  he  might  have  driven  out  by  force, 
or  from  him  he  might  have  stealthily  snatched  the  possession,  or  he  might 
have  begged  leave  to  become  possessor.  But  in  the  case  of  the  interdict 
Utrudij  he  that  was  in  possession  during  the  greater  part  of  that  year  pre- 
vailed, if  only  he  was  in  possession  as  against  his  opponent  neither  by 
force,  nor  by  stealth,  nor  by  leave.  [And  this  is  sufficiently  shown  by  the 
very  words  of  the  interdicts.]    (J.  4,  15,  4A  ;  G.  4,  150.) 

The  year,  too,  is  reckoned  backwards.  And  so,  if  you,  for  instance,  were 
in  possession  for  eight  months  before  me,  and  I  for  the  seven  later  months, 
I  shall  be  preferred,  for  possession  during  the  first  three  months  will  not 
help  you  in  this  Interdict ;  it  belongs  to  the  previous  year.    (G.  4,  152.) 

At  the  present  day,  however,  the  usage  is  different.  For  the  effect  of 
both  interdicts,  as  far  as  regards  possession,  has  been  made  just  the  same. 
So  then,  whether  the  object  in  dispute  is  landed  property  or  a  moveable,  he 
prevails  that  at  the  time  of  the  law-suit  holds  the  property  in  his  possession, 
if  only  he  has  not  got  possession  from  his  opponent  by  force,  by  stealth,  or 
by  leave.    (J.  4,  15,  4A.) 

Now  under  the  interdict  Utrubi ^  a  man  profits  not  only  by  his  own  posses- 
sion, but  by  another's,  if  fairly  reckoned  as  accessory;  by  the  former  possession, 
for  instance,  of  a  man  whose  heir  he  is,  or  from  whom  he  has  bought  the 
thing,  or  received  it  as  a  gift  or  by  way  of  dowry.  If,  therefore,  the  lawful 
possession  of  another,  when  joined  to  our  possessions,  overtops  the  opponent's 
possession,  then  under  that  interdict  we  prevail.  But  if  a  man  has  no  posses- 
sion of  his  own,  no  time  beyond  is  given  or  can  be  given  as  accessory  thereto. 
For  to  what  is  itself  nothing  there  can  be  no  accession.  If,  then,  a  man's 
possession  is  tainted — that  is,  acquired  from  his  opponent  by  force,  by  stealth 
or  by  leave — no  accession  is  given.  For  his  own  possession  profits  him 
nothing.     (G.  4,  151.) 

Possession  is  held  to  include  not  merely  personal  possession,  but  posses- 
sion by  another  in  our  name ;  and  this  even  though  that  other  is  not 
subject  to  our  power,  as  when  he  is  a  tenant  or  a  lodger.  We  may  possess, 
too,  by  means  of  others  with  whom  we  have  deposited  anything,  or  to  whom 
we  have  lent  it  This  is  the  meaning  of  the  common  saying,  that  we  can 
keep  possession  by  means  of  any  one  that  is  in  possession  in  our  name. 
Moreover,  it  is  decided  that  possession  may  be  kept  by  intention  as  well : 
that  is,  that  although  we  are  not  in  possession,  either  personally  or  by 
means  of  others  acting  in  our  name,  yet  if  we  had  no  intention  to  abandon 
possession,  but  went  away  with  a  view  to  returning,  we  still  keep  possession. 
Possession  may  be  gained,  too,  by  means  of  others,  as  we  have  set  forth  in 
the  Second  Book.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  cannot  be  gained  by  a  bare 
intention  only.    (J.  4>  i5»  5  ;  G.  4,  153.) 
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The  third  division  of  interdicts  is  this : — They  are  either  simple  or 
double.  They  are  simple  when  one  party  is  plaintifTand  the  other  defen- 
dant, as  in  all  interdicts  for  restitution  or  production.  For  the  plaintiff  is 
he  that  desires  restitution  or  production ;  the  defendant  is  he  from  whom 
such  restitution  or  production  is  desired.  Of  interdicts  of  prohibition,  again, 
some  are  simple,  others  double.  When,  for  instance,  the  Praetor  forbids 
anything  to  be  done  in  a  sacred  place,  or  on  a  public  river  or  its  bank,  the 
interdicts  are  simple :  for  the  plaintiff  is  he  that  desires  that  nothing  be 
done,  the  defendant  he  that  tries  to  do  it.  Of  double  interdicts,  again,  Uti 
possidetis  and  Utrubi  are  examples.  They  are  called  double  because  both 
parties  to  the  suit  stand  on  the  same  footing,  neither  being  specially  defen- 
dant or  plaintiff,  but  each  sustaining  both  parts  alike.  (J.  4,  15,  7 ;  G.  4, 
156-160.) 

The  Praetor  certainly  speaks  with  both  in  words  to  the  same  effect,  for 
the  final  form  in  which  these  interdicts  are  framed  is  this  : — *'  As  you  now 
possess,  I  forbid  any  violence  to  be  done  to  hinder  you  from  so  possessing" 
\Uti  nunc  possidetis^  quominus  ita  possideatis  vim  fieri  veto) ;  and  again  of 
the  other  interdict, — "  Wherever  and  with  whom  Ais  slave  in  dispute  has 
been  during  the  greater  part  of  this  year,  I  forbid  any  violence  to  be  done 
to  hinder  him  from  leading  him  away*'  {Utrubi  hie  homo  de  quo  agitur, 
parte  majore  hujus  anni  fuit^  quominus  is  eum  ducat^  vim  fieri  veto), 
(G.  4,  160.) 

Explanation  of  some  General  Maxims. 

NUdl  commune  habet proprietas  cum possesaione,   (D.  41,  2, 12, 1.) 
Neepossessio  etproprietas  mUceri  debent     (D.  41,  2,  52,  pr.) 

Possession  stands  in  the  Roman  Law,  alongside  ownership, 
in  parallel  but  independent  lines.  If  there  was  a  doubt  whether 
the  person  claiming  to  be  owner  was  not  also  the  possessor, 
the  question  must  be  raised  by  an  independent  possessory 
snit,  and  the  suit  must  proceed  to  its  termination  without 
raising  or  deciding  any  right  of  ownership.  (D.  41,  2,  35.) 
It  was  thus  incompetent  to  allege,  by  way  of  defence  to  a 
possessory  action,  that  the  defendant  was  the  true  owner ;  and 
only,  if  worsted  in  that  contest,  could  the  defendant  bring,  as 
plaintiff,  an  action  to  recover  the  property  from  the  person 
determined  to  be  possessor.  It  was  even  doubted  whether  a 
true  owner,  having  once  begun  an  action  to  recover  the  pro- 
perty, could  drop  the  action,  and  proceed  by  the  Interdict 
Uti  possidetis  to  recover  the  possession.  Inasmuch  as  a  petitory 
action  could  be  brought  only  against  a  possessor,  it  was  argued 
that  the  bringing  of  such  an  action  was  an  implied  admission  that 
the  defendant  was  possessor;  but  Ulpian  says  (D.  41,  2,  12,  1) 
that  the  correct  view  was  that  these  were  alternative  modes  of 
proceeding,  and  there  was  nothing  to  hinder  a  person  after  be- 
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ginning  a  petitory  action,  to  drop  it  and  sue  for  possession. 
This  peculiarity,  the  self-contained  completeness  of  possessory 
suits,  is  retained  by  those  systems  of  continental  law  that  have 
been  borrowed  from  the  Roman  law.  There  is  no  conceivable 
advantage  in  the  duplication  of  suits  that  have  in  substance 
the  same  object,  emd  the  English  law  permits  a  defendant  in 
possession,  even  wrongfully,  to  plead  that  he  has  a  good  title 
to  the  property,  thus  disposing  in  one  action  of  questions,  which 
in  the  Roman  Law  would  have  required  first  a  suit  for  posses- 
sion, and  afterwards  a  vindication. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  it  was  usual  in  the  Roman  law 
to  attain  the  same  end  by  introducing  the  question  of  owner- 
ship on  a  suit  for  possession.  **In  wagers  imder  interdicts, 
although  there  is  no  question  of  ownership,  but  only  of  posses- 
sion, still  we  ought  to  show  not  merely  that  we  have  had 
possession,  but  that  what  we  have  possessed  is  our  own."  ^ 

Adversus  extrctneos  vitiosa  poaaessio  prodesse  solet.  (D.  41,  2,  53.) 

In  the  statement  given  above  an  important  element  of  pos- 
session has,  in  order  to  avoid  confusion,  been  omitted.  It  has 
been  stated  that  a  possessor  is  entitled  to  the  protection  of  in- 
terdicts. That  proposition  is  too  wide.  An  injusta  or  vitiosa 
poasessio  is  not  protected,  except  against  extranei. 

A  person  who  has  obtained  that  which  immediately  before 
was  in  the  possession  of  another  vi,  clam,  or  precario,  is  not  en- 
titled to  protection  as  against  that  person.  As  against  that 
person  the  possession  is  said  to  be  vitiosa.  But  against  all  other 
persons  (eatranei)  he  is  entitled  to  retain  the  possession.  Thus 
if  A  is  in  possession  of  a  farm,  and  B  against  his  will  (tn),  or 
without  his  consent  (clam)  (p.  252)  obtains  possession,  B  will  be 
defeated  in  a  possessory  suit  at  the  instance  of  A.  But  if  C,  D, 
or  E  were  to  bring  a  possessory  suit,  B  would  succeed  in  retain- 
ing possession.  Again,  if  A  had  let  this  land  to  B  on  the  terms 
of  a  precarium,  and  B  refused  to  give  up.  possession,  and  were 
ejected  by  A,  B  could  not  succeed  in  a  promissory  suit  against 
A,  inasmuch  as  B  held  from  A  precario. 

From  this  it  follows  that  possession  cannot  have  a  legal  com- 
mencement unless  with  the  consent  of  the  previous  possessor, 


^  In  eponnonibus,  quae  ex  irUerdicHs  fiunt,  etianui  rum  proprietatit  ett  quaestio  $ed 
tantum  poneuionU^  tamen  non  solum  potseditse,  sed  etiam  noatrum  potaedme  cUteeri 
dd)eat,     (Quint.  Inst.  Orat.  7,  5.) 
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or  in  cases  where  the  possession  is  vacant,  as,  by  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  possession  or  death  of  the  possessor. 

It  is  convenient  to  speak  of  mere  possession  as  obtaining 
the  protection  of  law,  without  incessantly  repeating  this  im- 
portant qualification ;  but  it  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  the 
Boman  law  did  not  protect  a  man's  possession,  unless  that  had 
a  lawful  commencement,  except  against  those  persons  who  had 
no  right  to  complain. 

Incertam  partem  poBsidere  nemo  potest,    (D.  41,  2,  3,  2.) 

A  person  cannot  have  possession  of  an  indefinite  or  undeter- 
mined portion  of  a  thing,  as  if  I  deliver  to  you,  whatever  may 
be  my  share  of  the  land,  or  I  wish  to  possess  whatever  Titius 
possessed,  not  knowing  what  that  was.  (D.  41,  3,  32,  2.)  But 
this  does  not  prevent  two  or  more  persons  £rom  possessing 
together,  in  definite  shares,  any  given  object.     (D.  41,  2,  26.) 

Ignoranti  possessio  non  adquiriiur. 

This  maxim  has  been  considered  in  relation  to  acquisition  by 
slaves.  Here  it  is  important  merely  to  avoid  a  misconstruction. 
The  meaning  of  the  maxim  is  that  a  person  cannot  without  his 
consent,  and  therefore  not  without  his  knowledge,  obtain  pos- 
session of  a  thing  by  means  of  an  agent.  Of  course,  if  the 
possessor  himself  obtains  possession,  he  has  necessarily  a  know- 
ledge of  the  £skct.  This  is  all  that  is  meant.  It  does  not  mean 
that  possession  is  not  acquired  through  an  authorised  agent, 
until  the  fact  of  the  possession  is  brought  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  principal. 

Flures  eandem  rem  in  solidum  possidere  non  possunt    (D.  41,  2,  3,  5.) 

Two  persons  may  unite,  as  against  all  others,  to  share  the 
possession  of  a  given  object ;  but  two  persons,  claiming  against 
each  other,  cannot  both  be  possessors  of  the  same  thing.  This 
follows  from  the  nature  of  possession,  namely,  the  occupation 
of  a  given  object  with  the  intention  of  excluding  all  the  world 
from  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  it.  Hence,  where  a  previous 
possession  continues,  it  follows  that  no  new  possession  can  have 
commenced ;  and,  conversely,  where  a  new  possession  is  ad- 
mitted, the  previous  possession  must  be  held  to  have  ceased. 

An  exception  to  this  rule  exists  in  the  case  of  precaritim, 
Pomponius  says  (D.  43,  26, 15,  4)  that  both  the  landlord  and  the 
tenant  in  the  case   of  precarium  possess  the  subject  of  the 
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tenancy.  As  appears  hereafter,  a  tenant  at  will  (preeario)  was 
originally  possessor,  in  the  sense  of  being  able  to  hold  adversely 
to  his  landlord  as  well  as  to  the  world  at  large.  But  when  a  legal 
remedy  was  given  to  the  landlord  to  enable  him  to  evict  the 
tenant,  an  illogical  but  convenient  compromise  was  effected. 
The  tenant  was  left  with  possessory  rights  against  the  world 
at  large,  although  no  longer  able  to  hold  against  his  Ismdlord, 
and  the  landlord  was  invested  with  a  possessory  right,  so  as  to 
be  able  to  recover  the  property  from  third  persons. 

Nemo  siln  ipse  causam  possesaionis  mutare  potest  (D.  41,  2, 19,  1.) 

Gains  2,  52-61  (p.  269)  explains  a  peculiar  case  of  acquisition 
by  usucapio  by  a  mala  fide  possessor.  A  person  possessing  pro 
herede  acquired  the  inheritance  in  one  year,  although  he  knew 
he  was  not  heir.  By  the  above  rule  a  possessor  of  property- 
belonging  to  the  inheritance  in  the  capacity  of  owner  or  buyer 
or  depositee  or  tenant,  could  not,  by  resolving  to  possess  in 
future  in  the  character  of  heres,  obtain  the  benefit  of  the  short 
and  dishonest  prescription.  (D.  41,  3,  33,  1.)  The  rule  also 
prevented  a  tenant  of  a  farm,  resolving  on  the  death  of  his 
landlord,  to  be  no  longer  an  occupier,  but  to  possess  pro  Jierede^ 
from  getting  the  benefit  of  the  prescription.  A  man  cannot 
change  the  character  in  which  he  occupies  or  possesses,  so  as  to 
obtain  ownership  by  usucapio.  (D.  41,  5,  2,  1.)  If,  however, 
such  a  person  left  possession  and  subsequently  re-entered  on  a 
new  title,  this  rule  did  not  apply.  (D.  41,  2,  19, 1.)  After  the 
constitution  of  Hadrian,  mentioned  by  Gains,  abrogating  this 
ancient  species  of  dishonest  usucapio^  the  rule  ceased  to  be  of 
any  importance,  and  is  rarely  mentioned  in  the  Digest. 

TBE  HISTORY  OF  POSSESSION. 

Adverse  Possession. — ^A  broad  distinction  was  drawn  by  the 
Roman  jurists  between  possession  and  ownership.  Ulpian  says 
the  interdict  lUi  possidetis  was  introduced  because  there  ought 
to  be  a  distinction ;  for  it  may  happen,  as  he  says,  that  a 
possessor  may  not  be  owner,  or  an  owner  may  not  be  pos- 
sessor, or  that  the  owner  may  be  possessor.  (D.  43,  17,  1,  2.) 
As  appHed  to  ownership,  the  distinction  taken  by  Ulpian  may 
be  expressed  thus  : — ^A  possessor  that  is  not  at  the  same  time 
owner,  is  a  person  that  exercises  the  rights  of  ownership, 
although  not  invested  with  ownership  by  any  investitive  or 
transvestitive  feet  (for  the  sake  of  brevity,  say  simply  any 
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investitive  fact).  An  owner  that  is  not  at  the  same  time  a 
possessor,  is  a  person  invested  with  ownership  by  some  in- 
vestitive fact,  although  he^  does  not  exercise  any  of  the  rights 
of  ownership.  In  short,  there  is  a  separation  between  two 
things  that,  in  contemplation  of  law,  must  go  together — ^the 
exercise  of  a  right  and  its  investitive  fact.  The  person  in- 
vested does  not  exercise  his  rights,  and  the  person  exercising 
the  rights  is  not  invested  with  the  ownership.  So  expressed, 
the  idea  of  possession  is  perfectly  simple.  Whether  the  person 
(not  invested),  but  still  exercising  the  rights  of  ownership, 
thinks  or  does  not  think  himself  owner,  is  at  present  beside  the 
question.  He  is  a  possessor,  and  not  an  owner,  if  there  really 
be  (whatever  he  may  think)  no  investitive  fact  in  his  &vour. 

What  attitude  ought  the  law  to  adopt  towards  a  mere  pos- 
sessor? The  answer  to  this  must  differ  according  as  we 
consider  the  relation  of  the  possessor  to  the  owner,  and  to 
persons  other  than  the  owner.  Manifestly  as  against  the 
owner  a  possessor  can  have  no  right  to  the  thing  in  his  pos- 
session. The  law  specifies  certain  investitive  facts  as  the 
condition  of  ownership.  If  then  it  were  to  treat  as  owner  a 
person  that  had  not  acquired  the  ownership  by  any  investitive 
&ct,  and  to  refuse  to  regard  as  owner  the  person  that  had 
acquired  ownership  by  an  investitive  fact,  it  would  stultify 
itself.  But  as  against  a  person  that  is  not  owner,  a  possessor 
stands  in  a  very  different  position.  If  A  enters  on  land  pos- 
sessed by  B,  and  neither  A  nor  B  asserts  that  the  land  belongs 
to  him  by  any  investitive  fact,  there  is  nothing  unreasonable 
in  saying  that  B  should  be  protected  in  his  possession  against 
A.  To  use  the  expression  of  Paul,  as  between  A  and  B,  B  has 
the  better  right  to  the  possession.  (D.  43,  17,  2.)  In  a  con- 
troversy between  them,  it  is  immaterial  that  B  does  not  claim 
to  have  any  right  of  property  founded  on  any  investitive  fact ; 
for  A  is  in  the  same  position. 

To  a  modern  jurist,  adverse  possession — the  temporary  and 
abnormal  separation  of  the  enjoyment  of  property  from  the 
title  to  it — ^is  the  only  possession  with  which  he  is  concerned  ; 
and  he,  therefore,  comes  to  the  consideration  of  Roman  law 
with  the  unsuspecting  conviction  that  it  was  for  the  benefit  ot 
adverse  possessors  that  the  Possessory  Interdicts  were  intro- 
duced. What  is  true  of  modem  writers  is  to  a  very  large 
extent,  if  not  equally,  true  of  the  Roman  jurists  in  the  classical 
period  of  Roman  law.     Paul  or  Papinian  had  probably  no  occa- 
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sion  to  invoke  the  aid  of  Interdicts  except  for  adverse  pos- 
sessors, or  for  owners  who  preferred  to  use  the  possessory 
remedy  instead  of  proceeding  on  their  title.  If  there  had 
never  been  anything  more  than  this,  it  would  be  indeed  im- 
possible to  understand  the  crotchets  or  reconcile  the  incon- 
sistencies of  the  Roman  law  of  Possession. 

Inconsistency  and  arbitrariness,  however,  generally  point,  in 
the  Roman  law,  to  a  historical  explanation.  It  is  the  fate  of 
many  rules  and  institutions  to  have  a  reasonable  commence- 
ment and  a  useful  career,  but  long  to  survive  their  usefuhiess. 
It  is  the  fate  of  other  institutions  to  be  introduced  for  a  distinct 
object,  and  when  that  object  ceases  to  exist,  to  be  utilised  for 
analogous  but  not  identical  purposes.  In  the  case  of  posses- 
sion, all  the  peculiarities  of  the  Roman  law  admit  of  a  satis- 
factory explanation,  if  we  start  with  the  hypothesis  that 
Interdict  possession  was  not  created  for  adverse  possessors, 
but  for  a  wholly  diflFerent  class  of  persons.  The  only  case  that 
a  modem  jurist  has  to  consider  is  the  case  of  a  man  who  holds 
innocently  against  all  the  world,  but  wrongfully  as  against  the 
true  owner.  But  the  case  for  which  Interdict  possession  was 
brought  in  was  where  a  man  held  innocently  as  against 
all  the  world,  and  wrongfully  as  against  nobody.  Interdict 
possession  was  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the 
enjoyment  of  property,  in  cases  where  by  the  civil  law  no  title 
to  property  could  be  recognised.  Just  as  the  Preetor  widened 
and  enlarged  the  law  of  Contract,  just  as  he  expanded  the  law 
of  Inheritance  and  bestowed  new  powers  of  Testation,  so,  in  the 
view  I  take,  did  he  broaden  the  law  of  Property ;  and  the  in- 
strument he  employed  was  Interdict  possession.  Possession 
was  thus  not  an  end  in  itself;  it  was  a  means  to  an  end ;  and 
the  mode  in  which  it  was  used  cannot  correctly  be  understood 
unless  with  reference  to  the  object  for  which  it  was  intended. 

In  Rome,  owing  to  the  form  of  civil  procedure,  questions  of 
possession  always  took  precedence  of  questions  of  ownership. 
(G.  2,  148,  p.  358.)  The  most  ancient  civil  action  in  Rome  was 
the  aacramentum.  The  dramatic  and  interesting  features  of 
that  proceeding  are  set  forth  under  the  Law  of  Procedure. 
After  the  dramatic  incidents  closed,  and  before  the  case  could 
go  for  trial,  the  Prs&tor  was  called  upon  to  decide  a  preliminary 
question  of  high  importance.  The  proceedings  involved  the 
affectation,  that  there  was  neither  a  plaintiflF  nor  a  defendant 
before  the  court,  but  only  two  people  quarrelling.     The  first 
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step,  therefore,  incumbent  on  the  Prestor  was  to  decide  which 
should  be  plaintiff  and  which  defendant.  This  question  could 
not  be  determined  in  an  arbitrary  manner,  first,  because  the 
burden  of  proof  rested  on  the  plaintiff,  and  in  many  cases  this 
was  tantamount  to  a  victory  for  the  defendant ;  and  secondly, 
it  was  necessary  to  provide  for  the  custody  of  the  property 
pending  the  suit.  These  circumstances  pointed  to  the  fairness 
of  giving  the  advantageous  position  of  defendant  to  the  pos- 
sessor— the  man  actually  in  possession  when  the  controversy 
arose.^ 

A  common  case  that  would  occur  would  be  this:  A  has 
occupied  a  farm  for  a  considerable  time.  B  appears  on  the 
scene  claiming  it  as  his  property  and  ejects  A.  A  commences 
an  actio  sacramenti  before  the  Praetor.  To  which  of  them  ought 
the  Praetor  to  give  the  position  of  defendant  t  Prima  facie  to 
B,  for  he  is  found  in  occupation  when  the  legal  proceedings 
commence.  But  it  is  an  elementary  maxim  that  a  man  ought 
not  to  be  allowed  to  obtain  a  benefit  to  the  prejudice  of  another 
by  his  own  wrong,  and  it  would  be  an  encouragement  to  law- 
lessness to  give  any  advantage  to  B.  We  may  assume,  there- 
fore, that  A  would  be  made  defendant  and  restored  to  the 
occupation  until  B  proved  his  title.  In  the  technical  language 
of  the  law,  B's  possession  was  injttata  or  vitiosa,  and  therefore 
undeserving  of  support.  Nor  would  the  position  of  B  be  much 
improved  if  instead  of  ejecting  A  by  force,  he  waited  an  oppor- 
timity  when  A  was  firom  home  to  take  possession  of  A's  land. 
Thus  it  was  inevitable  that  the  notion  of  possession  should  take 
a  definite  legal  shape  in  the  mind  of  the  Predtor. 

When  we  turn  to  the  latest  phase  of  Roman  law  we  find  that 
the  only  use  ascribed  to  the  Interdicts  Dti  Possidetis  and  Utrubi 
was  to  determine  a  question  of  possession  as  preliminary  to  an 
action  to  recover  property  (J.  4,  15,  4)  ;  and  the  sole  effect  of 
a  judgment  was  to  determine  which  of  the  parties  should  be 
plaintiff  or  defendant  in  the  subsequent  proceedings.  (D.  41, 
2, 35.)  .  But  this  could  not  have  been  the  original  purpose  of 
those  Interdicts :  for  the  question  of  possession  ds  preliminary 
to  a  vindication  was  the  precise  question  that  the  Prsdtor 
himself  decided  in  the  actio  sacramenti;   and  no   occasion  or 

^  So  doBely  was  the  position  of  defendant  associated  with  the  strict  legsJ  notion 
of  poflsesaion  that  certain  jniists  held  that  an  action  for  the  recovery  of  property 
coald  not  be  brought  against  a  man  who  had  detentio  only  ;  but  the  inconvenience  of 
this  view  is  obvious,  and  it  was  condemned  by  Ulpian.     (D.  6, 1,  9.) 
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necessity  existed  for  the  introduction  of  interdicts  for  the  same 
purpose.  But,  if  we  suppose  that  in  some  cases  the  question  of 
possession  was  not  a  mere  preliminary  to  a  vindication,  but 
was  the  sole  and  final  issue  between  the  parties,  then  the 
sacramentum  would  be  inapplicable,  and  the  Interdicts  Dii  Pos- 
sidetis and  Utrubi  would  be  necessary. 

Ancient  law  presents  us  with  two  distinct  cases  in  which  the 
question  of  possession  arose.  If  the  dispute  was  between  two 
persons,  either  of  whom  claimed  ownership,  the  question  of 
possession  was  settled  by  the  Praetor  himself  in  the  first  stage 
of  the  sacramenturru  But  if  possession  was  the  only  question 
that  could  be  raised  between  the  parties,  and  ownership  was 
impossible,^  the  interdicts  Uti  Possidetis  and  Utrubi  were  em- 
ployed. In  those  Interdicts,  the  question  of  possession  not 
being  a  mere  prelude  to  the  real  controversy,  but  the  only 
possible  issue  between  the  parties,  was  not  decided  by  the 
Praetor,  but  was  sent  for  trial  before  a  judex  or  recuperatores. 
There  was  nothing  unconstitutional  in  the  decision  of  a  pre- 
liminary question,  like  possession,  by  the  Prsetor ;  but  it  would 
have  been  as  much  at  variance  with  Constitutional  Law  in 
Rome  for  the  Praetor  to  take  upon  himself  to  decide  a  question 
of  possession,  if  it  were  the  sole  cmd  final  issue  between  the 
parties,  as  it  would  be  for  an  English  judge  of  his  own  motion 
to  deprive  the  litigants  of  the  right  of  trial  by  jury.  The  mere 
fact,  therefore,  that  in  some  cases  the  Praetor  did  not  adiudi- 
cate  upon  po^esrion.  but  referred  the  question  for  trial  i^  the 
ordinary  way,  goes  to  prove  that  in  those  cases  the  question 
of  possession  was  the  only  one  that  could  be  raised  between 
the  parties,  and  that  a  decision  upon  it  put  an  end  to  all  con- 
troversy between  them. 

Does  the  history  of  Rome  supply  us  with  any  cases  that 
fulfil  the  conditions  required  to  account  for  the  existence  of  the 
Interdicts  Uti  Possidetis  and  Utrubi  ?  In  two  cases  the  required 
conditions  seem  to  be  complied  with.  Those  were  cases  where, 
according  to  Roman  law,  ownership  could  not  exist,  but  where 
it  was  a  matter  of  high  policy  to  give  the  protection  that  owners 
receive  firom  law.  If  one  of  the  parties  to  the  dispute  was  a 
peregrinuSj  the  sacrametitum  could  not  be  used  ;  and  the  question 
of  possession  would  not  be  a  mere  preliminary  to  a  vindication, 

^  Poaseuio  ab  agro  juris  proprietate  distat ;  guidquid  enim  adprehendimut,  cujus 
proprieias  ad  not  non  pertinet,  aut  neo  potest  pebtinebe,  hoc  potaetskmem  appdlamus. 
(D.  60,  16,  115.) 
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bat  the  sole  cmd  final  question  to  be  determined*  There  was 
another  case.  Land  forming  part  of  the  ager  puhlietia  was 
oocapied  and  cnltivated  by  private  individuals,  and  transmitted 
by  them  to  their  descendants.  But  in  such  land  ownership  by 
private  individuals  could  not  exist.  If,  therefore,  legal  pro- 
tection was  to  be  given  to  the  holders  of  public  land,  it  would 
Dot  be  by  the  actio  aacramenti.  Those  cases  must  now  be  con- 
sidered more  in  detail. 

The  necessities  of  private  holders  of  ager  publicus  seem  to  be 
completely  met  by  the  Interdict  Uti  Fossidetia,  and  to  afford  a 
possible  explanation  of  the  origin  of  that  Interdict. 

Savigny  thus  sums  up  his  own  and  Niebuhr's  views  on  this 
subject.  "  Originally,  and  from  the  earliest  times  down- 
wards, there  were  two  rights  in  land,  property  in  the  ager 
fnoatoB  with  vindication,  and  possessio  in  the  ager  pvblicus^  with 
a  similar  protection  in  the  form  we  now  see  in  the  Praetor's 
Interdicts.  At  a  later  period  the  Praetor  recognised  this  legal 
relation  in  terms  in  the  Edicts,  and  thus  gave  rise  to  Interdicts 
as  PraBtorian  remedies,  possibly  with  very  little  alteration  of 
the  law  in  principle.  In  the  same  way  it  was  subsequently 
found  convenient  to  apply  the  possession  which  had  been  origin- 
ally devised  for  ager  publicus  only,  to  ager  privatus  also,  although 
there  was  no  very  urgent  necessity  for  it,  and  it  probably 
never  would  have  been  applied  in  the  first  instance  to  the 
latter.  Now  this  subsequent  application  of  possessio  to  ager 
privatus  is  the  only  one  which  remains  to  us  in  the  law  sources, 
which  scarcely  take  note  of  ager  publicus.  Whether  this  exten- 
sion of  the  original  meaning  was  previous  or  subsequent  to  the 
adoption  of  Interdicts  into  the  Edicts,  and  what  the  mode  of 
introducing  and  treating  the  subject  in  the  Edict  was,  we  are 
completely  ignorant ;  the  only  historical  knowledge  we  have 
is,  that  possessory  Interdicts  had  been  already  introduced  in 
the  time  of  Cicero." 

If  Niebuhr's  hypothesis  with  respect  to  the  character  of  pos- 
session in  the  ager  publicus  be  proved,  it  would  afford  an 
explanation  of  the  Interdict  Uti  Possidetis.  Without  in  any  way 
discrediting  his  very  ingenious  reconstruction  of  a  lost  chapter 
in  the  agrarian  history  of  Rome,  we  may  put  forward  another 
case  apparently  satisfying  the  conditions  of  the  problem,  even 
more  fully  than  the  case  of  the  ager  publicus.  It  is  at  least 
possible  that  Interdicts  were  first  introduced  to  protect  the 
proprietary  interests   of  peregrini;    in  which   case,  it  would 
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follow  that  the  possessory  Interdicts  were  afterwards  extended 
to  private  holdings  in  the  ager  publicua.  The  proof  with  regard 
to  the  peregrini  involves  three  propositions — (1)  that  at  a  very 
early  period  peregrini  enjoyed  legal  protection  for  their  pro- 
perty ;  (2)  that  such  protection  was  not  afforded  by  the  ordi- 
nary actions  for  the  recovery  of  property;  and  (3)  that 
possession,  which  depends  on  the  jits  natu/rcdey  was  open  to 
peregrini,  This  last  proposition  needs  no  discussion.  The 
second  admits  of  clear  proof.  Three  actions,  representing 
successive  stages  of  development  and  simplification,  were 
employed  to  determine  questions  of  ownership.  These  were 
sacramentum,  sponsio,  and  petitoria  formula.  The  eacram/evi^m 
being  a  legia  actio  could  not  be  used  except  by  cives  Romanu 
The  sponsio,  which  succeeded  it,  in  terms  excludes  the  possi* 
bility  of  its  use  by  pet^egrini ;  "  if  the  slave  in  dispute  ia  mine 
ex  jure  Quiritium'^  is  the  hypothesis  on  which  it  proceeds. 
(G.  4,  93.)  In  the  petitoria  formula^  again,  it  is  said,  "  If  it 
appears  that  the  slave  Stichus  belongs  to  A.  A.  ex  jure 
Qiiiritium."  (G.  4,  41 ;  Qc.  in  Verr.  2,  2,  12.)  Thus  only  a 
dominus  ex  jure  Quiritium  could  sue  by  an  a^itio  in  rem  up  to 
the  close  of  the  Formulary  Period  in  the  reign  of  Diocletian. 
It  now  remains  to  show  that  peregrini^  although  they  could  not 
biing  an  actio  in  rem,  nevertheless  had  legal  protection  to  their 
property.     The  proof  is  easy. 

The  appointment  of  a  Prastor  Peregrinus  (B.C.  247)  only  120 
years  after  the  establishment  of  the  Urban  PreBtorship,  to 
relieve  the  Urban  Praetor  of  cases  in  which  a  peregrinus 
was  a  party,  is  generally  considered  to  attest  the  extent  to 
which  transactions  with  peregrini  had,  two  centuries  before 
the  end  of  the  Republic,  been  multiplied.  We  know  that 
at  an  early  period  the  contract  of  sponsio  was  enlarged  into 
the  stipulation  by  the  authorisation  of  words  that  could  be 
used  by  peregrini,  such  as  fidepromittOy  do,  facio.  But  the 
most  instructive  evidence  is  derived  from  a  strange  sole- 
cism in  the  Roman  law  of  sale.  To  the  very  latest  period 
of  Roman  law,  if  a  buyer,  say  of  a  valuable  landed  estate, 
discovered  before  paying  the  price  that  the  vendor  had 
not  a  good  title  to  the  ownership,  he  could  not  refuse  to 
complete  the  transaction,  if  the  vendor  was  able  to  give  him  a 
good  possessory  title  (vacua  possessio).  It  is  true  that  if  the 
buyer  was  afterwards  evicted  by  law  from  the  property  at  the 
instance  of  the  true  owner,  he  could  sue  the  vendor  to  recover 
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back  the  pnrchase  money.  But  obvioncdy  this  was  an  im- 
perfect remedy,  for  before  the  evictidn  took  place,  the  vendor 
might  be  insolvent.  Bnt  that  was  not  the  strangest  part  of 
the  case.  If  the  vendor  by  special  agreement  undertook  to  do 
more  than  give  a  possessory  title  and  promised  to  make  oat  a 
good  title  as  owner,  it  was  held  that  the  transaction  was  not  a 
sale,  and  therefore  conld  not  be  enforced  as  an  executory  con- 
tract    (D.  12,4,  16.) 

Why  should  it  have  been  of  the  eB%ence  of  a  contract  of 
sale,  that  the  vendor  should  give  only  a  possessory  title? 
The  object  of  a  contract  of  sale  in  Rome,  as  elsewhere 
throughout  the  world,  was  to  make  the  buyer  the  owner  of 
what  he  bought,  in  exchange  for  the  price  he  paid.  In  this,  as 
in  other  cases,  where  a  rule  tenaciously  maintained  through* 
out  the  whole  duration  of  the  Roman  law  is  inconsistent  with 
reason  and  expediency,  we  ought  to  look  for  some  powerful 
deflecting  cause  in  the  history  of  the  law.  Apparently  we  find 
such  a  cause  in  the  circumstances  of  the  peregrinu  By  requir- 
ing only  a  possessory  title  in  the  law  of  sale,  the  door  was 
opened  to  transactions  by  classes  of  persons  who  were  not  cap- 
able of  giving  a  good  title  to  the  ownership.  Thus  the  law 
of  sale  was  made  as  wide  as  possible :  while,  by  imposing  on 
the  vendor  an  obligation  to  repay  the  price  in  the  event  of  the 
buyer  being  evicted,  the  requirements  of  justice  were  fulfilled 
as  completely  as  was  consistent  with  the  fundamental  basis  of 
the  law.  If,  therefore,  the  law  of  sale  was  thus  warped  in  its 
application  even  to  Roman  citizens,  through  the  desire  to  open 
the  law  of  contract  freely  to  peregrini,  we  can  have  no  difficulty 
in  believing  that  the  same  motive  would  have  been  sufficient 
to  lead  to  the  introduction  of  the  interdicts  Uti  possidetis  and 
Utrubi,  which  were  the  appropriate  proceedings  for  determin- 
ing the  legal  validity  of  a  possessory  title.  The  law  of  sale 
is  interesting  from  another  point.  If  the  account  here  given 
be  correct,  the  law  of  property  was  opened  up  to  peregrini  by 
means  of  possession  as  a  title,  and  not,  as  conceivably  it  might 
have  been,  by  giving  to  aliens  fictitious  actions  to  vindicate 
ownership.  The  only  trace  of  such  actions  in  connection  with 
aliens  is  given  by  Gains  (p.  342) ;  and  the  actions  he  mentions 
were  precisely  tiiose  that  were  required  to  supplement  the 
possessory  interdicts. 

For  the  purpose  of  the  main  argument,  it  matters  little 
whether  we  suppose  that  Interdict  Possession  was  introduced 

2  A 
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for  the  sake  of  possessors  in  the  ager  pvblicus^  and  was  after- 
wards extended  to  peregrini ;  or  that  interdicts  were  introduced 
for  peregrini  and  extended  to  the  possessors  of  the  ager  pvbliciiB. 
Either  hypothesis  will  account  for  the  peculiarities  of  the  law 
of  possession.  In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  it  would 
perhaps  be  rash  to  express  any  decided  opinion  as  to  priority 
between  those  two  cases.  But  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  there 
is  a  special  difficulty  in  the  view  that  the  first  application  of 
interdicts  was  to  the  case  of  the  ciger  publieus.  That  would 
account  for  the  interdict  Uti  Possidetis^  but  leave  wholly  unex- 
plained the  interdict  Utrubiy  which  applies  to  moveables  only. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  we  suppose  it  was  the  case  ot  peregrini 
that  first  gave  occasion  to  the  interdicts,  then  both  interdicts 
are  accounted  for,  the  peregrini  requiring  protection  both  for 
moveables  and  immoveables. 

Those  who  hold  with  Savigny  and  Niebuhr  that  the  sole 
reason  for  introducing  possessory  interdicts  is  to  be  found  in 
the  circumstances  of  the  ager  pttblicuSy  cannot  easily  explain 
why  Utrubi  was  established.  It  is  a  cardinal  maxim  of  PreBto- 
lian  intervention,  never  to  create  a  new  action  unless  where 
necessary.  But  as  the  Uti  Possidetis  fully  provided  for  the 
wants  of  the  possessors  of  public  land,  where  was  the  necessity, 
or  indeed,  we  may  go  further  and  ask,  where  was  the  utility  of 
an  analogous  remedy  dealing  with  moveables!  The  only 
answer  that  has  any  appearance  of  probability  is  that  when  the 
sacramentum  fell  into  disuse,  and  the  Prsetor  no  longer  decided 
questions  of  interim  possession  in  vindications,  it  became  neces- 
sary  to  create  an  interdict  for  maveables,  analogous  to  Uti  pos- 
sidetis,  for  the  purpose  of  settling  who  should  be  defendant  in 
the  vindication  of  moveables.  But  the  terms  of  the  interdict 
Utrubi  do  not  lend  themselves  to  such  a  suggestion.  The  sin- 
gular feature  in  Utrubi  is  that  the  litigant  succeeded  who  was 
in  possession  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  not  as  in  Uti 
Possidetis,  who  was  in  lawful  possession  at  the  time  the  pro- 
ceedings began.  Now,  if  the  only  object  of  the  interdict  was 
to  determine  which  of  two  persons  should  be  defendant  in  an 
action  about  to  be  tried,  this  provision  is  unmeaning.  Even 
before  the  time  of  Justinian,  when  the  Interdict  had  cer- 
tainly no  other  object,  this  fact  was  recognised,  cmd  the 
distinction  between  Utrubi  and  Uti  possidetis  on  this  point 
was  abolished.  Whether  the  object  in  dispute  was  land  or 
moveables,  it  was  the  person  in  possession  at  the  commence- 
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ment  of  the  action  that  succeeded  on  the  question  of  posses- 
sion.    (J.  4,  15,  4a,) 

I^  however,  we  suppose  that  interdicts  were  brought  in  for 
peregrim,  this  ancient  feature  of  the  Utrubi  receives  a  new 
light.  Considering  the  fitcility  with  which  many  moveables 
pass  from  hand  to  hand,  the  Utrubi  would  not  have  served  its 
purpose,  if  the  right  of  possession  turned  on  the  question  who 
had  possession  at  the  time  legal  proceedings  were  begun.  In 
the  case  of  land  this  difficulty  does  not  occur.  Land  cannot 
run  away  or  disappear  from  view ;  and  a  rule  that  adopted 
possession  at  the  time  action  was  commenced  worked  very 
fairly  as  a  mode  of  settling  what  was  really  a  question  of 
ownership.  At  all  events  this  was  the  case  when  the  rule  was 
finally  adopted,  that  in  cases  of  elandestifia  possessioy  no  hostile 
possession  commenced  until  it  was  brought  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  previous  possessor.  If,  therefore,  one  neglected  to  take 
advantage  of  the  viiium  of  his  successor's  possession,  and  waited 
until  the  property  changed  hands,  he  suffered  only  from  his 
own  laches.  But  it  was  very  different  in  the  case  of  move- 
ables, which  might  pass  through  several  hands  rapidly  without 
our  knowledge.  In  effect,  therefore,  the  interdict  Utrubi  was 
based  on  a  short  prescription  of  six  months,  and,  as  in  usu- 
capion, an  aeeessio  temparis  was  allowed.  (6. 4, 152.)  (p.  358.) 
AU  this  is  easily  understood,  if  we  look  upon  the  Interdict 
Utrubi  as  intended  to  establish  a  kind  of  ownership  ;  but  it  is 
unintelligible  if  Utrubi  was  nothing  more  than  a  preliminary 
to  a  vindication. 

Ownership,  in  this  view,  was  extended  to  peregrini  through 
the  medium  of  possession.  The  Praetor  could  not,  consistently 
with  the  limits  imposed  on  his  powers,  venture  directly  to  be- 
stow dominium  ex  jure  Quiritium  on  peregrini ;  but  in  effect  he 
accomplished  the  same  object  by  protecting  possession.  An  exeunt 
parallel  occurs  in  the  case  of  Inheritance.  It  was  a  strict  rule 
of  the  Roman  law  that  the  Praetor  could  not  make  an  heir 
{keres).  But,  notwithstanding  that  rule,  the  Praetor  was  almost 
the  sole  agency  up  to  the  time  of  the  Empire,  by  which  the  law 
of  inheritance  was  altered,  and  succession  taken  from  those 
who  were  entitled  by  the  jv^  civile  and  given  to  those  who 
were  not  entitled  by  the  ju^  civile.  To  take  a  single  example. 
A  son  released  from  the  poteetas  could  not  be  heir  to  his  father, 
even  if  his  fetther  left  no  children  except  himself.  This  seems, 
at  an  early  stage  of  Roman  history,  to  have  been  considered  a 
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very  bard  case,  and  accordingly  the  Prsetor  interfered  on 
behalf  of  the  emancipated  sod.  He  did  not  violate  the  rule 
prohibiting  him  from  making  a  new  class  of  heirs ;  but  he  said, 
I  will  give  the  emancipated  son  the  possesaio  bonorum  of  his 
&ther.  By  the  posnessio  bdnorum  the  Praetor  granted  to  the 
emancipated  son  all  the  rights,  and  imposed  upon  him  all  the 
duties  of  an  heir,  while  he  religiously  abstained  from  giving  him 
the  name  of  heir  (heres).  There  were  technical,  but  not  sub- 
stantial, differences  between  hereditaa  and  bonorum  possesaio ; 
and  until  a  late  period  of  Roman  law  the  technical  distinction 
remained;  but  at  last,  under  Justinian,  even  the  technical 
distinction  was  swept  away. 

The  conclusions  to  which  a  consideration  of  the  necetoities  of 
Roman  law  lead  us  are  corroborated  in  a  striking  manner  by 
the  peculiarities  of  interdict  procedure.  Among  interdict* 
themselves  there  is  a  profound  difference  between  the  Uti 
Possidetis  and  Utrubi  and  the  other  interdicts  we  have  had  to 
consider,  such  as  Unde  vi  or  Quod  vi  aut  clam ;  and  this  differ- 
ence bears  a  remarkable  analogy  to  a  distinction  that  exists  in 
the  corresponding  actions  affecting  property. 

The  place  of  the  interdict  Unde  vi  in  a  classification  of 
Roman  law  is  not  hard  to  determine.  That  interdict  may  be 
compared  with  the  actio  furti  or  vi  bonorum  raptorum  in  the  case 
of  moveables.  It  was  the  remedy  open  to  an  owner  of  land  or 
houses  illegally  deprived  of  his  possession.  Prior  to  the  intro* 
duction  of  this  interdict,  an  owner  bad  no  remedy  against 
wrongful  ejectment  except  the  actio  sacramentL^  In  that  action 
the  plaintiff  relied  upon  his  title  as  owner.  This  was  reason- 
able when  he  was  opposed  by  another  also  making  a  bona  fide 
claim  to  the  ownership ;  but  it  imposed  a  great  hardship  on  an 
undoubted  owner  evicted  by  a  wrongdoer  without  any  shadow 
of  claim.  The  interdict  Unde  vi  redressed  this  grievance,  and 
enabled  an  owner  to  recover  possession  without  proving  his 
title,  and  without  exposing  him  to  the  technical  snares  and 
pitfalls  of  a  Ugis  actio.  We  have  assumed  that  the  interdict 
Unde  vi  was  brought  in  for  the  protection  of  owners ;  and,  as  a 
general  rule,  it  was  owners  that  benefited  by  it ;  but  the  con- 
dition of  relief  to  owners  was  such  as  to  enable  persons  who 
were  not  owners  to  have  recourse  to  the  interdict.    Inasmuch 


*  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  if  a  pereffritms,  at  tbiB  stage  of  Roman  history, 
were  the  wrongful  possessor,  the  owner  had  no  legal  remedy,  inasmuch  as  the  aeUo 
9acrammU  could  not  be  brought  against  a  peregriwu. 
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as  the  owner  succeeded  on  proof  of  possession,  without  prov- 
ing his  title,  it  followed  that  persons  who  had  possession, 
althoiigh  not  owners,  conld  prove  all  that  was  necessary  to 
procure  the  aid  of  the  interdict  Thus  the  interdict  was  open 
to  adverse  possessors. 

There  must  have  been  some  diflferent  reason  for  the  intro- 
duction of  the  interdict  Qtwd  vi  aui  clam.  That  interdict  was 
the  appropriate  remedy  where  immoveables  were  damaged. 
Bnt  damage  to  immoveables  was  provided  for  by  the  XII  Tables, 
and  also  by  the  lex  Aquilia.  (D.  9,  2,  27,  7 ;  D.  9,  2,  27,  31 ; 
C.  3,  35,  2.)  The  owner,  therefore,  had  an  action  jure  civile  to 
recover  compensation  for  injury  to  his  property.  Moreover, 
the  owner  had  the  advantage  in  suing  on  the  lex  Aquilia  of 
recovering  double  damages,  if  the  defendant  denied  his  liability, 
and  was  found  liable.  There  must,  however,  have  been  some 
reasons  not  apparent  on  the  surface,  why  the  remedy  on  the 
Ux  Aquilia  was  not  used,  and  was  practically  superseded  by  the 
interdict  Quod  vi  out  clam.  Whatever  the  reason,  this  .inter- 
diet,  as  well  as  the  interdict  Unde  vt,  was  in  substance  an  action 
for  wrong  or  tort  done  in  respect  ofdmmoveables. 

The  issue  raised  by  the  Interdicts  Uti  Poesidetis  and  Utrnbi  is 
of  a  different  kind.  It  is  simply  which  of  two  persons  has 
possessio — in  other  words,  which  of  two  persons  is  entitled  to  be 
protected  by  law  in  the  occupation  of  the  property  in  dispute. 
(D.  41,  2,  35.)  This  is  strictly  analogous  to  the  question — 
which  of  two  persons  is  the  owner  of  a  given  subject.  Look- 
ing, therefore,  to  the  issue  raised  between  the  parties,  it  is 
clear  that  Uti  Poseidetis  and  Utrubi  must  be  compared,  not  with 
actions  ex  delicto,  but  with  the  Vindieatio  or  actio  in  rem. 

The  distinction  between  those  two  classes  of  Interdicts  cor- 
responds with  A  curious  and  instructive  difference  in  Procedure. 
Interdicts,  says  Gains  (G.  4, 156-160)  (p.  359),  are  either  duplicia 
or  simplicia.  The  examples  he  quotes  of  duplicia  interdicta  are 
the  interdicts  Uti  Possidetis  and  Utrubi.  All  interdicts  for  res- 
titution (including  Unde  vi  and  Quod  vi  out  clam)  are  simplicia. 
An  interdict  is  simple  when,  from  the  commencement  of  the 
proceedings,  one  party  is  plaintiff  and  the  other  defendant.  An 
interdict  is  double  when  both  parties  to  the  suit  stand  on  the 
same  footing,  neither  being  specially  defendant  or  plaintiff, 
but  ^ach  sustaining  both  parts  aUke.  In  the  double  interdicts, 
the  first  step  to  be  taken  was  to  offer  the  interim  posses- 
sion to  the  highest  bidder.     The  one  that  bid   highest   thus 
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became  defendant  on   the  trial  of  the  issue — which  of  them 
had  possession. 

This  peculiarity  of  the  double  interdicts  is  obviously  an 
imitation  of  the  aacramentufn.  Now  we  can  understand  the  false 
assumption  in  the  sacramentumy  that,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
action,  neither  party  is  plaintiflf ;  there  are  merely  two  persons 
quarrelling.  It  is  a  relic  of  the  time  when  the  assumption  was 
a  fact — ^when  the  Prsetor  acted  as  a  voluntary  referee  without 
any  coercive  jurisdiction.  But  why  should  the  PrsBtor  repro- 
duce this  fiction  in  a  proceeding  entirely  created  and  moulded 
by  himself?  And  why  should  he  imitate  the  sacramentum  in 
the  interdicts  Uti  Possidetis  and  Utrubi,  and  not  in  the  inter* 
diets  Unde  vi  or  Quod  vi  aut  clam  f 

If  we  suppose  that  the  intention  of  the  Preator  in  the  inter- 
dicts Uti  Possidetis  and  Vtrubi  was  to  legalise  ownership  in 
cases  not  provided  for  by  the  jus  civile,  these  questions  admit 
an  easy  solution.  The  Pr»tor,  in  setting  up  remedies  for  a 
new  form  of  ownership,  naturally  adopted  as  his  model  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  civil  law  in  the  like  case.  The  interdicts  Uti 
Possidetis  and  Utrubi  were  drawn  on  the  lines  of  the  sacra- 
raentum  ;  in  like  manner,  the  interdicts  Unde  vi  and  Quod  vi  aut 
clam  and  many  others,  being  in  substance  actions  arising  from 
delictum^  followed  the  models  of  the  actiones  ex  delicto  according 
to  the  civil  law.  In  Uti  Possidetis  there  was  at  first  no  plaintiff 
and  no  defendant,  because  in  the  sacramentum  there  was  no 
plaintiff  and  no  defendant ;  in  the  Quod  vi  aut  clam  there  was  a 
recognised  plaintiff  and  a  recognised  defendant  from  the  begin- 
ning, because  in  the  action  on  the  lex  Aquilia  and  for  other 
delicts  there  was  a  recognised  plaintiff  and  a  recognised  defen- 
dant from  the  beginning.^  This  imitation  was  part  of  the 
traditions  of  the  office  of  Preetor.  The  Preator  occupied  a 
singular  position  as  a  Reformer  of  the  Law  appointed  by  the 
Roman  Constitution;  but  his  most  important  and  successful 
changes  were  those  that  in  appearance  departed  least  from  the 
jus  civile. 

*  This  circumBtaiice  may  perhaps  give  us  a  dae  to  the  date  when  the  Interdicts 
Uti  Postidetis  and  Utrvibi  were  first  introduced.  The  Fnetor  would  hardly  have  imi- 
tated the  tacramenium  if  he  had  had  any  simpler  procednre  to  copy.  We  cannot 
conceive  that  he  should  have  done  so  after  the  petUoria  formuia,  or  even  the  apontio 
was  in  use.  If  a  conjecture  may  be  pennitted,  the  date  of  the  introduction  of  Posses- 
sory Interdicts  would  be  prior  to  the  introduction^  of  the  Formulary  System, — that  is, 
prior  to  the  lex  Aebutia,  The  date  of  this  statute  is  uncertain,  some  putting  it  earlier 
than  B.C.  247  (p.  62). 
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We  must  now  inqnire  whether  the  hypothesis  of  the  origin 
of  possessory  interdicts  in  the  necessity  of  establishing  a  wider 
basis  of  ownership  is  consistent  Mrith  the  characteristic  rules  of 
the  law  of  possession. 

1.  A  person  who  had  An  injusta  poaseatioy  bat  was  the  tme 
owner,  conid  not  plead  his  title  as  a  defence  to  a  suit  for  pos- 
session. He  was  obliged  by  the  interdict  to  sunrendeir  the  pro- 
perty to  the  Justus  possessoTj  who  was  not  owner,  and  institute 
a  vindication  to  reclaim  the  property.  No  good  object  can  be 
serred  by  putting  a  man  into  interim  possession,  when  his  fate 
is  to  be  turned  out  by  the  next  proceeding,  and  the  only  result 
of  the  Roman  rule  is  delay^  costs,  and  damage.  Nevertheless, 
such  is  the  tenacity  of  legal  ideas,  the  rule  obtains  to  the  present 
day  in  those  countries  that  have  followed  the  Roman  law  with 
more  fidelity  than  intelligence.  This  is  indeed  a  striking 
example  of  a  rule  having  a  reasonable  commencement,  but 
speedily  becoming  imreasonable  (cessante  causa  non  cessavit  lea\ 
in  that  condition  seems  to  be  endowed  with  inextingm'shable 
vitality.  When  the  PrsBtor  introduced  the  interdicts  Uti  Possi- 
detis and  Utrubi,  a  claim  of  ownership  could  not  be  a  defence  to 
the  interdicts,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  interdicts  were 
intended  for  cases  where  ownership  was  impossible.  If  a  claim 
of  ownership  was  or  could  be  raised,  then  the  preliminary  ques- 
tion of  possession  was  determined  by  the  Prsator  himself  with- 
out any  reference  to  a  judea  or  the  issue  of  any  interdict.  But, 
afterwards,  when  the  interdicts  were  used,  as  they  were  in  later 
times  exclusively,  in  oases  where  the  real  issue  between  the 
parties  was  a  question  of  ownership,  the  rule  that  a  title  could 
not  be  raised  as  a  defence  to  an  interdict,  was  still — such  is 
the  power  of  custom — rigorously  enforced. 

2.  In  the  Roman  law,  as  we  have  seen  (p.  341),  an  occupier 
of  a  thing  could  not  have  possession  unless  he  intended  to  hold 
as  absolute  owner.  If  he  meant  to  hold  only  for  his  life,  he  was 
not  a  possessor,  and  therefore  not  entitled  to  the  protection 
of  interdicts.  Such  was,  at  the  outset,  the  unquestionable 
doctrine  of  Roman  law.  If  the  reason  for  introducing  Inter- 
dict Possession  was  to  expand  the  law  of  ownership,  naturally 
enough,  protection  was  given  to  those  persons  only  who 
occupied  animo  domini.  Viewed  in  reference  to  the  circum- 
stances of  its  origin,  the  rule  that  no. person  should  have  the 
protection  of  Interdicts  unless  he  held  animo  dominiy  was 
reasonable  and  necessary.      It  was  enough  for  a  begiuning. 
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and  later  on,  the  Roman  law  extended  the  protection  of 
Interdicts  to  v^usfructm  and  to  praedial  Bervitndes.  £nt 
the  Roman  law  never  went  so  £eu*  aa  to  give  the  same 
protection  to  a  depositee^  a  borrower  {commodatariusy,  or  a 
tenant  of  a  farm.  It  is  easy  to  understand  why  the  Roman 
law  went  so  far  as  it  did,  and  also  why  it  stopped,  short 
at  the  point  where  it  did.  The  protection  of  possesisoTy 
Interdicts  was  extended  to  the  personal  and  praedial*  servi* 
tudes,  because  it  was  imperative  to  go  so  far ;  but  although 
convenience  pleaded  strongly  for  a  further  extension  to  the 
case  of  depositees,  borrowers,  and  tenants,  yet  such  extension 
cojild  not  be  said  to  be  necessary.  Here,  as  in  other  caseB, 
the  Prsetor  went  as  far  as  necessary  and  no  further. 

The  necessity  of  extending  Interdicts  to  personal  and 
praedial  servitudes  is  e€tsy  to  understand.  We  shall  suppose 
that  a  person,  declared  a  possessor  of  a  portion  of  public  laud, 
by  his  will  bequeaths  the  usufruct  of  the  land  to  his  wife, 
and,  subject  thereto,  the  ownership  to  his  son.  The  man  dies ; 
the  widow  continues  to  occupy  the  land  until  she  is  forcibly 
expelled  by  an  outsider.  Can  she  avail  herself  of  the  interdict 
to  recover  possession  ?  Clearly  not,  because  she  does  not  hold 
as  owner,  but  only  as  tenant  for  life.  The  wrongful  trespasser 
remains  triumphantly  in  possession.  Such  a  result  would  not 
long  be  tolerated. 

Again,  we  shall  suppose  that  Titius  and  Maevius  occupy 
adjoining  farms  on  public  land.  The  farm  of  Titius  is  next 
to  the  public  highway,  and  Maevius  cannot  get  to  the  public 
road  except  in  virtue  of  a  right  of  way  that  Titius  has  granted 
to  him  over  his  farm.  If,  now,  Titius  blocks  the  way,  and 
refuses  to  allow  Maevius  access  to  the  public  highway,  what 
remedy  has  Maevius  t  Clearly  he  cannot  sue  for  a  legal  right 
of  way,  for  that  was  a  res  mandpi,  and  could  not  be  created 
by  Titius,  who  was  not  an  owner,  nor  in  favour  of  Maevius, 
who  likewise  was  not  an  owner.  Therefore,  as  the  law  stood 
at  first,  Maevius  had  no  remedy.  But  it  was  impossible  for 
the  PrsBtor  practically  to  sanction  the  ownership  of  land  in 
the  ager  publicuSf  and  at  the  same  time  to  deny  legal 
protection  for  the  servitudes  that  were  essential  to  the  bene- 
ficial enjoyment  of  the  property.  The  concession  of  owner- 
ship to  peregrini  and  possessors  of  ager  publicua  inevitably  drew 
after  it  in  the  course  of  time  the  concession  of  personal  and 
praedial  servitudes,  which  are  mere  fragments  of  ownership. 
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Thtw  it  came  to  pass,  in  the  case  of  servitudes  as  in  the  case 
of  ownership,  that  there  was  a  complete  duplication  of  remedies, 
the  interdiota  being  founded  on  mere  use,  while  the  correlative 
actions  raised  the  question  of  right. 

No  similar  urgencj  existed  in  the  case  of  depositees, 
bonrowers,  oar  tenants.  A  complete  law  of  property  extending 
down  to  the  smallest  servitude,  could  be  ci*eated  without 
touching  the  case  of  tenants  of  farms.  Consistency  did 
not  require  any  extension  of  int^dicts  to  them,  and,  more- 
over, depositees,  borrowers,  or  tenants,  were  provided  with 
remedies,  although  not  by  interdicts,  to  the  extent  to  which 
their  interests  might  be  affected  by  loss  of  occupation.  To 
refiise  possessory  rights  to  tenants  was  a  real  defect  in  Roman 
law ;  but  it  was  not  a  defect  resulting  in  such  clamant  injury 
as  to  compel  the  PrsBtor  to  go  out  of  his  way  to  give  them 
relief. 

Many  German  writers,  from  too  great  a  deference  to  the 
authority  of  the  Roman  law,  and  from  a  characteristic  tendency 
to  over-refinement  in  juridical  speculation,  have  fallen  into  two 
errors.  They  have  erroneously  held  that  animus  dotnini  is 
essential  to  the  true  notion  of  possession  in  the  Roman  law, 
and  partly  in  consequence  of  this  mistake,  they  say  that  no 
possession  can,  on  principle,  deserve  the  protection  of  the 
State  unless  the  possessor  has  an  animus  dominu  But,  in  the 
first  place,  the  PrsBtor,  in  requiring  ammus  damini  in  a  person 
seeking  the  sdd  of  the  possessory  interdicts,  was  not  thinking 
of  adverse  possession  at  all ;  and  in  the  second  place,  although 
beginning  with  animus  damini^  the  Roman  law  went  far  beyond 
that  point.  When,  therefore,  Bruns  speaks  of  the  modem 
statutes  that  give  possessory  remedies  to  tenants  as  a  sacrifice 
of  principle  to  convenience,  he  would  have  been  nearer  the 
truth  if  he  had  said  that  the  denial  of  such  rights  was  a 
sacrifice  of  the  substantial  interests  of  justice  to  juridical 
tradition  not  correctly  understood.  The  English  law,  which 
treats  the  subject  of  possession  free  from  the  bias  of  a  correct 
or  an  erroneous  understanding  of  the  Roman  law,  gives  pos- 
sessory remedies  to  lessees  and  simple  bailees,  which  latter 
term  includes  the  depositee  of  Roman  law.  In  this  respect, 
the  English  law  is  in  harmony  with  the  dictates  of  common 
sense,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  Roman  law 
would  have  taken  a  different  view,  but  from  the  fact  that  its 
law  of  possession  was  originally  a  law  of  ownership.      The 
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point  is  well  put  by  Mr  W.  0.  Holmes  in  a  recent  interesting 
work,^  "  If  what  the  law  does  is  to  exclude  others  [than  the 
possessor]  from  interfering  with  the  object,  it  would  seem  that 
the  intent  which  the  law  should  require  is  an  intent  to  exclude 
others.  I  believe  that  such  an  intent  is  all  that  the  common 
law  deems  needful,  and  that  on  principle  no  more  should  be 
required.'*  The  true  philosophical  basis  of  possession  is  detentio 
together  with  the  animus  tefiendi  (not  the  animus  domini). 

8.  In  the  law  of  possession,  agency  was  admitted  fully  and 
explicitly.  The  chief  obstacle  to  the  admission  of  agency  in 
mancipatio  or  in  contract  does  not  exist  in  the  case  of  possession. 
It  was  the  Formalism  of  the  Roman  law  that  made  it  so  hard  to 
obtain  a  recognition  of  agency.  Where  the  rights  acquired 
depended  on  the  exact  observance  of  certain  solenm  forms,  it 
was  diflScult  to  give  such  rights  to  persons  who  did  not  them- 
selves participate  in  the  formalities.  But  possession  was  a  &ct ; 
it  depended  upon  no  observance  of  a  rigid  legal  etiquette. 
While,  on  the  one  hand,  there  was  thus  less  resistance  to  the 
admission  of  agency  in  cases  of  possession,  such  admission  wae 
absolutely  necessary  if  the  benefit  of  possessory  interdicts  was 
not  to  be  confined  within  exceedingly  narrow  limits.  If  a  man 
could  possess,  in  the  legal  sense,  only  objects  with  which  he 
was  in  close  physical  proximity;  if  he  lost  possession  of  his 
fieirm  when  he  let  it  to  a  tenant  or  left  it  in  charge  of  his 
slaves,  the  utility  of  possessory  interdicts  would  have  been 
sadly  impaired.  If  the  Pr»tor's  object  was  to  give  by  means 
of  possessory  remedies  the  practical  enjoyment  of  property, 
then  it  was  indispensable  that  a  man  should  be  allowed  to 
possess  by  his  slaves  or  agents  as  well  as  in  his  own  person* 

Retention  by  an  agent  was  essential  to  the  usefulness  of 
possession,  but  acquisition  of  possession  in  the  first  instance 
without  the  presence  of  the  principal,  was  not  indispensable, 
and  it  was  long  before  the  Roman  law  took  that  step.  In  the 
time  of  Gains  (G.  2,  95),  the  question  whether  a  man  could 
acquire,  as  well  as  retain,  possession  by  an  agent,  was  im- 
settled.  Justinian  seems  to  ascribe  the  change  to  a  constitu- 
tion of  Severus  (AJ).  226)  (J.  2, 9,  5 ;  C.  7,  32, 1) ;  but  that  only 
confirmed  what  had  already  become  law  through  the  influence 
of  the  jurisconsults.     (D.  41,  1,  20,  2.) 

Another  question  that  has  offered  rare  temptations  to  finely- 

^  "The  Common  Law,"  p.  220. 
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spun  controversy  is,  whether  possession  is  a  Fact  or  a  Right? 
The  question  could  not  have  arisen  but  for  an  ambiguity  in  the 
word  possesaio.  By  the  term  "  possessor  "  is  meant  one  of  two 
things.  Sometimes  it  means  ^  a  -person  entitled  to  certain 
rights,"  which,  as  we  have  seen,  were  at  first  practically  the 
same  as  ownership.  But  by  *^  possession ''  is  often  meant  the 
investitive  facts  that  create  those  rights,  namely  detentio  to- 
gether with  the  animus  daminu  In  the  first  sense  of  the  word, 
possession  is  a  right ;  in  the  second',  it  is  a  fact.  To  appreciate 
the  evil  consequences  of  the  double  meaning  of  such  a  term, 
it  is  only  necessaiy  to  think  what  concision  would  arise  if  the 
Bame  word  signified  both  ownership  and  title.  In  speaking  of 
ownership^  we  have  two  terms — dominium,  signifying  a  collec- 
tion of  rights ;  and  say,  traditio,  the  name  of  an  investitive 
fact. 

Impressed  with  the  inconvenience  of  such  an  ambiguity  in 
80  important  a  term,  I  suggested,  in  the  first  edition  of  this 
work,  that  while  retaining  possession,  as  the  proper  designation 
of  the  investitive  fact,  PaiETORiAN  or  Equitable  Ownership 
might  be  employed  to  name  the  rights  arising  from  that  fact 
Thus,  as  we  have  Quiritarian  Ownership  arising  from  mancipatio, 
and  Bonitarian  Ownership  arising  from  posseasio  ad  uaucapionem, 
BO  we  should  have  Praetorian  or  Equitable  Ownership  arising 
from  poagessio. 

Possession  without  animus  dominl 

We  must  now  consider  with  exactness  the  exceptions  re- 
cognised in  the  Roman  law  to  the  rule  that  no  one  can  have 
the  benefit  of  the  Possessory  Interdicts  who  does  not  hold 
ontmo  daminL  A  hypothesis  put  forward  to  explain  posseasio 
has  not  done  half  its  work  when  it  has  accounted  for  the  rule  ; 
it  must  equally  account  for  the  exception&  The  exceptions  in 
the  Boman  law  isM  into  two  classea  In  the  first  class,  pos- 
session, both  name  and  thing,  is  frankly  admitted  in  the 
absence  of  animiu  domini;  in  the  second  class,  possession — 
the  thing  is  admitted,  but  the  name  is  strenuously  denied.  The 
first  class  includes,  in  addition  to  pignua  and  precarium  already 
mentioned  (p.  341)  emphjfteusiSf  sequestration  and  (but  this  is 
disputed)  superficies.  The  second  class  includes  Personal  Ser- 
vitudes and  Affirmative  Praedial  Servitudes.  In  this  case  the 
authorities  deny  that  there  is  possession,  and  say  there  is 
qwm-possessio. 
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I. — Cases  where  possession — name  and  thing — ^is  admitted 

IN  the  absence  of  animus  DOMINI. 

In  this  group  the  only  cases  that  require  explanation  sxBpig- 
nus  and  precarium.  The  sequester^  emphytmta  and  superficiarius 
belong  to  the  later  Roman  law ;  they  came  into  existence  long 
after  the  theory  and  practice  of  possessory  interdicts  were 
settled,  and  they  can  throw  no  light  upon  the  origin  of  pos- 
session. At  the  same  time  they  are  not  without  significance 
as  showing  the  readiness  of  the  Roman  law  to  extend  the 
application  of  possessory  remedies. 

Precarium,  and  probably,  pignua  stand  on  a  different  footing. 
Precarium  is  at  least  as  old  as  the  first  introduction  of  pos- 
sessory interdicts,  and  pignus  boasts  of  considerable,  if  not 
equal,  antiquity.  Unexplained,  therefore,  precarium  at  all 
events  would  negative  the  proposition  laid  down,  that^  at  first, 
in  every  case  the  Roman  law  refused  to  protect  a  possessor 
unless  he  held  aniwjo  dominu 

Precarium. — Precarium  stands,  among  rights  in  rem,  at 
the  opposite  end  of  the  scale  firom  dominium.  Ownership  is 
the  largest  interest  that  one  can  have  in  things  ;  precarivmy  or 
tenancy-at-will,  is  the  smallest.  Yet,  a  person  holding  jpr^cario 
had  the  benefit  of  the  possessory  interdicts,  and  was  called  a 
possessor,  although  according  to  the  rule  of  Roman  law,  no  one 
could  be  a  possessor,  unless  he  held  animx>  domini.  The  incon- 
sistency is  startling,  but  that  is  not  all.  A  tenant  for  a  term 
of  years  was,  to  the  latest  period  of  Roman  law,  held  to  be  no 
possessor,  for  he  had  no  animus  domini,  and  therefore  could  not 
invoke  the  aid  of  the  possessory  interdicta  Viewed  from  the 
standpoint  of  reason,  a  more  glaring  inconsistency  could  not 
easily  be  imagined.  But  looking  to  the  history  ot  precarium,  we 
shall  find  a  simple  explanation  of  this  extraordinary  anomaly. 

Precarium,  although  in  later  times  a  rare  and  insignificant 
form  of  tenure,  could  never  have  filled  the  large  place  it  does 
in  connection  with  the  possessory  interdicts,  if  it  had  not  in 
earlier  days  been  of  high  importance.  It  reminds  us  at  once 
of  the  copyhold  tenure  of  English  law,  although  the  iate  ot 
precarium  was  curiously  imlike  the  fate  of  the  English  villein 
tenure.  A  copyholder  remains  to  the  present  day  in  theory,  as 
he  originally  was  in  fact,  a  tenant  at  will.  His  emancipation 
dates  from  the  reign  of  Edw.  IV.,  when  the  judges  decided 
that  a  copyholder  could  not  be  evicted,  so  long  as  he  paid  the 
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customary  dues.     By  this  decisioD,  a  tenancy-at-wiU  was  con- 
verted into  a  tenure  in  perpetuity.    PTecwrium^  in  the  early  period 
of  Boman  history,  appears,  to  have  been  the  tenure  on  which 
cfients  cultivated  land  belonging  to,  or  in  the  possession  of, 
their  patrons.    The  client  paid  no  rent,  but  in  theory  he  held  only 
daring  the  good  pleasure  of  his  patron.     The  singular  point, 
however,  is,  that  the  client,  if  he  so  willed,  could  hold  the 
land  in  defiance  of  his  patron.      We  are  distinctly   told  by 
Paul  (D.  43,  26, 14),  that  the  interdict  de  Precario^  the  remedy 
ultimately  given  to  the  landlord  or  patron  to  evict  his  client, 
was  introduced  because  no  remedy  was  given  to  the  landlord 
by  the  jus  eitnle.    Indeed,  if  the  landlord  had  exacted  security 
for  the  surrender  of  the  land,  he  was  not  allowed  the  interdict 
de  precario,  and  was  left  to  enforce  his  security.   (D.  43, 26, 15, 3.) 
Thus,  prior  to  the  remedy  introduced  by  the  Praetor,  a  client 
was  in  the  position  of  a  modern  copyholder, — ^he  could  not  be 
evicted.    A  client,  therefore,  holding  against  his  patron  was,  in 
the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  a  possessor;  he  held  animo  domini; 
and,  although  he  was  unconscientious  in  revising  to  act  upon 
the  understanding  upon  which  he  was  admitted,  he  was  none 
the  less  a  possessor.     The  phraseology  of  the  interdicts  bears 
conclusive  testimony  that  at  one  time  precarimn  readily  passed 
into  possessio.    In  all  the  interdicts,  the  three  terms,  m,  elam, 
precario,  are  associated  together,  as  the  three  vitia  posaessionis. 
The  possession  of  a  client,  in  a  controversy   between   him 
and   his  patron,  was   stamped   as   vitiosa.     But  the   posses- 
sion was  none  the  less   possession,   because    it  was  viiiosa, 
aud,    as    we    have   seen   {adversus   extraneos    vitiosa   possessio 
prodesse    solet),   such   a   possession  was    good    and    effectual 
against    all    the   world,  except  the    patron.     The   privilege 
of  invoking  the  possessory  interdicts  against  all  the  world, 
except  the  htndlord,  remained  after  the  interdict   de  precario 
was  allowed ;   because  it  was  enough  to  protect    the  land- 
lord without   depriving  the  tenant   of  the  privilege  he  had 
before  enjoyed.    It  is  one  of  many  instances  supplied  by  the 
history  of  legal  rules,  where  an  incident  originally  attached  to 
a  juridical  conception  from  reason  or  necessity,  continues  to 
Bubsist,  although  the  reason  for  its  existence  has  disappeared. 
The  history  of  testamentum  supplies  a  remarkable  illustration  of 
the  same  tiieme.    At  first  wills  were  made  in  the  Comitia^  in  the 
ordiuary  form  of  legislation,  with  the  authority  of  the  Roman 
people,  and  thereby  manumissions  of  slaves,  which  could  not  be 
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effected  without  the  authority  of  the  State,  could  be  accom- 
plished. But'  after  wills  had  ceased  to  be  made  in  this  public 
manner,  and  had  become  private,  and  even  secret  transactions, 
they  still  retained  the  old  power  of  manumission.  In  the  case 
of  precarium,  justice  required  that  the  Prestor  should  give  a 
remedy  to  the  landlord  against  a  recalcitrant  tenant  at  will, 
but  justice  did  not  require  that  the  position  of  the  tenant  should 
be  impaired,  so  far  as  third  parties  were  concerned,  and  thus,  to 
the  latest  period  of  Roman  law,  the  tenant  at  will  had  the  right 
to  possessory  interdicts,  the  only  relic  of  his  ancient  security 
and  grandeur. 

PiGNUS. — The  earliest  form  of  mortgage  known  to  the  Roman 
law,  was  an  absolute  conveyance  of  the  property  to  the  creditor 
by  mancipatio  or  eessio  in  jure,  on  condition  that,  when  the 
debt  was  discharged,  the  creditor  should  reconvey  the  property 
to  the  debtor.  The  mortgagee  became  at  once  owner  of  the 
property,  but  in  virtue  of  the  solemn  transaction  of  mancip(xtio 
was  legally  bound  to  restore  the  property,  when  the  debt  was 
paid.  If,  however,  a  borrower  delivered  property  to  a  lender  to 
secure  a  loan,  but  neglected  to  use  the  mancipation  what  was 
his  remedy  if  the  creditor  refused  to  give  back  the  property 
after  the  debt  was  discharged  ?  He  appears  to  have  had  no 
remedy,  as  no  action  would  lie  on  a  promise  to  restore  the  pro- 
perty, when  that  promise  was  not  made  in  solemn  form.  The 
injustice  of  such  a  result  led  to  the  interference  of  the  Prsetor, 
who  introduced  the  actio  pigneratitia  to  enable  a  debtor  to  re- 
claim his  property  after  he  had  repaid  the  loan.  In  granting 
this  action  the  Prsetor  had  no  purpose  except  to  give  redress 
in  a  clamant  case,  where  no  redress  was  afforded  by  the  jus 
civile^  but  the  indirect,  and  probably  unforeseen,  consequence 
of  his  interference,  was  to  make  delivery  without  mancipatio 
as  secure  a  form  of  moi*tgage,  as  delivery  with  maneipatio,  and 
thus  the  mortgage  called  pignvs  rapidly  superseded  the  ancient 
and  less  convenient  form. 

Before  the  actio  pigneratitia  was  brought  in,  a  person  to  whom 
property  had  been  delivered  without  vruincipalio  could  hold  as 
owner  in  defiance  of  the  just  claims  of  the  mortgager.  He  was 
thus  a  true  possessor,  or,  it  might  be,  even  owner;  and  his 
possession  was  not  affected  with  any  vitivm.  He  held  with  the 
express  consent  of  the  mortgager,  and  therefore  nee  ui,  nee  chm^ 
nee  precario.  The  actio  pigneratitia  was  personal  to  the  mort- 
gager or  his  representatives,  audit  did  not  in  anyway  dimim'sh 
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the  lights  of  the  creditor  against  third  parties,  and  con- 
sequently did  not  destroy  his  rights  to  the  possessory  in- 
terdicts. Thus  in  pignusj  as  in  preeariunij  history  enables  us  to 
'understand  why,  although  animus  domini  was  wanting,  pos- 
eessory  rights  were  sanctioned.  They  were  sanctioned  because 
at  one  time  in  their  history,  the  animus  domini  did  exist,  and 
therefore  possession;  and  when  the  animus  domini  ceased,  no 
necessity  was  imposed  upon  the  Prestor  to  take  away  the 
privileges  it  had  bestowed. 

Emphyteusis. — This  tenure  is  distinguished  from  ownership 
only  in  respect  of  the  payment  of  rent,  and  the  consequences 
deducible  therefrom.  The  emphyteuta  had  actions  practically 
identical  with  the  vindicatio  for  ownership ;  and  he  required  the 
interdicts  Unde  vi  and  Quod  vi  aut  clam  to  protect  his  righta 
For  this  purpose,  at  all  events,  he  was  a  possessor.  (D.  2, 8, 15, 1.) 
But  Uti  Possidetis^  as  a  means  of  settling  the  claim  of  rival  pos- 
sessors, could  scarcely  be  relevant,  as  the  emphyteusis  origin- 
ated, in  agreement.  Where,  however,  the  possession  of  an 
emphyteuta  was  constructively  assailed,  and  the  Uti  Possidetis 
was  used  to  secure  the  free  exercise  of  the  property  (p.  253),  it 
would  be  available. 

Superficies  is  a  similar  tenure ;  but  the  superficiarius  could 
not  use  the  interdict  Uti  Possidetis  for  any  purpose.  The 
possessor  of  the  solum  could  alone  use  it,  for  superficies  solo  cedit. 
But  the  superficiarius  was  protected  by  a  special  interdict,  and, 
moreover,  could  employ  Unde  vi  and  Quod  vi  aut  clam.  (D.  43, 
16,  1,  5.) 

It  would,  therefore,  seem  that  while  the  possessory  interdicts, 
in  so  far  as  they  raised  as  issue  the  jus  possessionis,  were  not 
relevant  to  emphyteusis  and  superficies,  yet  in  so  far  as  they  took 
the  place  of  actiones  ex  delicto  to  give  redress  in  respect  of 
wrongs  to  immoveables,  they  were  applicable. 

Sequestratio. — ^When  an  action  was  brought  for  the  recovery 
of  property  which,  pending  the  suit,  was  deposited  with  a  third 
party,  and  it  was  an  object  to  prevent  either  party  gaining  by 
usucapio,  while  the  proceedings  were  going  on  it  was  competent 
to  the  parties  to  agree  that  the  stakeholder  (sequester)  should 
have  not  merely  the  custody,  but  the  possession  of  the  pro- 
perty. (D.  41,  2,  39;  D.  16,  3,  17,*  I.)  Probably  the  sequester 
could  use  the  possessory  interdicts.  As  a  mere  depositee,  he 
could  not  sue  even  a  thief,  if  the  object  were  a  moveable,  nor 
protect  himself  by  the  Interdict  Unde  Vi,  if  it  were  immoveable. 
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Necessity  required,  as  the  ownerslup  was  in  dispute,  that  some 
protection  should  be  given  to  the  sequester,  and  the  Pr8Btor» 
instead  of  making  a  special  interdict,  as  in  the  missio  in  posses* 
sionem,  admitted  him  to  the  ordinary  possessory  interdicts. 

IL— Quasi- PossEssio. 

OASES  WHERE  POSSESSION  WITHOUT  ANIMUS  DOMINI  WAS 
DENIED  IN  NAME  BUT  ADMITTED  IN  FACT. 

In  these  cases  two  questions  arise:  —  (I)  Upon  what 
principle  were  possessory  rights  conferred  in  the  absence  of 
animus  domini  f  and  (2)  why  did  the  jurists,  admitting  posses- 
sory rights,  refdse  to  admit  possession  ?  This  group  includes 
examples  from  personal  and  praedial  servitudes. 

Personal  Servitudes:  Ususfructus. 
The  only  personal  servitude  that  appears  to  be  mentioned  iu 
connection  with  possession  is  usiufruetus,  although  there  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  possessory  remedies  were  not  applicable 
in  the  case  of  the  other  personal  servitudes.  The  usufructuary 
could  resort  to  the  Interdict  t/hcfo  vi  (D.  43,  16,  3, 15),  the  In- 
terdict Quod  vi  aut  clam  (D.  43,  24,  12  ;  D.  43,  24,  13,  pr.),  and 
the  Interdict  Uti  Possidetis.  (D.  43,  17, 4.)  From  this  it  ought 
to  have  followed  that  a  usufructuary  was  a  possessor.  A  pos- 
sessor is  one  entitled  to  use  the  possessory  Interdicts,  and  one 
entitled  to  use  the  possessory  Interdicts  is  a  possessor.  No 
other  use  of  technical  terms  can  be  justified.  To  say  that  of 
two  men  equally  entitled  to  the  Possessory  Interdicts,  one  is  a 
possessor  and  the  other  is  not,  is  to  employ  technical  language 
to  produce  confusion  instead  of  assisting  clearness.  Yet  thia 
was  exactly  what  the  jurists  did  in  the  case  of  ust^fructus.  It 
is  true  that  the  usufructuary  has  not  the  animus  domini;  but 
that  element  is  equally  wanting  in  pignus  and  preearium;  yet 
in  those  cases,  as  we  have  seen,  the  jurists  made  no  scruple  to 
admit  the  name  of  possessio  as  well  as  the  fact.  Why  should 
it  be  diflferent  in  the  case  of  ususfructus  ?  That  it  was  differ- 
ent is  abundantly  clear.* 

1  The  language  of  the  jurists  is,  however,  by  no  means  uniform ;  and,  in  fact,  ia 
consistent  only  in  denying  possemo  to  a  usufructuary.  (D.  48,  26,  6,  2  ;  D.  2,  8, 
15,  1.)  Venuleius  adds,  the  possessio  of  land  held  in  usi^fruct  remains  with  the 
owner  {dominus  proprietatis  rmdae,)  (D.  41,  2,  52,  pr.)  Gains  says  the  usufructuary 
has  not  possession,  but  only  a  right  of  enjoyment  {jus  utendi  fruendi,)  (D.  41,  1, 
10,  5.)  Again,  TTlpian  says  that  a  usufructuaiy  has  natural  possession  (D.  41,  2» 
12,  pr.),  or  oooupation  {deUnUo)  merely.     (D.  48,  8, 1,  8.) 
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What,  then,  is  the  meaning  of  this  strange  inconsistency — 
the  granting  to  a  usufructuary  all  the  rights  that  constituted 
possession  in  a  legal  sense,  combined  with  a  stem  refusal  of 
the  name  T  The  secret  is,  that  there  was  a  time,  perhaps  not 
a  short  time,  when  the  Roman  law  rigorously  held  that  posses- 
sion could  not  exist  except  when  the  animus  domini  was  present. 
This,  as  has  been  explained,  ia  consistent  with  the  cases  of 
pignus  and  precarium,  where  at  first,  if  the  view  suggested  in 
this  chapter  is  right,  the  jurists  recognised  the  presence  of  an 
animus  domini.  The  starting  point  of  the  Boman  law  is  then 
universally,  no  animus  dominiy  no  possession.  Consequently  a 
tifiufructuary,  having  no  animus  dominiy  could  not  claim  posses- 
sion, neither  name  nor  thing.  He  could  not  be  a  possessor, 
and  he  could  not  use  the  possessory  Interdicts.  If  we  had  no 
information  except  from  Justinian's  Digest,  this  inconsistency 
"w^ould  be  a  hopeless  puzzle. 

In  the  Digest  the  usufructuary  is  spoken  of  as  entitled  to 
the  same  interdicts  as.  the  possessor.  But  we  learn  from  a 
passage  preserved  in  the  Vatican  Fragments,  that  there  were 
really  two  interdicts,  one  of  which  applied  to  possession,  the 
other  to  ustisfructus,  Venuleius  tells  us  (Vat.  Frag.,  91)  that  the 
Interdict  Unde  vi  could  not,  in  its  original  form,  be  used  by  a 
usufructuary,  because  he  was  not  a  possessor.  But  the  Inter- 
dict was  modified  for  his  benefit:  "If  he  is  alleged  to  be 
hindered  by  force  from  enjoying  the  usufruct." — "  Si  uti  frui  vi 
prohibitus  esse  dieetur"  By  this  means  possessory  rights  were 
extended  to  fructuarii.  We  can  now  understand  why  the 
jurists  were  compelled,  by  the  necessities  of  their  technical 
language,  to  deny  that  the  usufructuary  was  a  possessor.  The 
very  terms  of  the  Interdict  by  which  he  got  possessory  rights 
implied  that  he  was  not  a  possessor ;  for,  if  he  were  a  possessor, 
no  change  in  the  Interdict  would  have  been  required.  It  was 
not  possession;  it  was  an  extension  of  possessory  remedies 
to  a  case  where  there  was  no  possession.^     The  interest  of  the 

'  A  legatee,  who,  without  the  consent  of  the  heir,  took  poflaession  of  the  object 
bequeathed,  was  compelled,  at  the  instance  of  the  heir,  to  give  up  possession  by  the 
Interdict  Q;uod  Legatorum,  This  interdict  could  be  brought  against  a  possessor  only, 
and  inasmuch  as  a  usufructuaiy  was  not  a  possessor,  a  new  interdict  was  required 
when  a  usufructuary  had  entered  upon  property  left  to  him  in  usufruct.  "  Inde  ut 
inteordictum  Uti  Possidetis  utUc  hoc  nomine  proponitur  et  Unde  Vi,  quia  non  potaidet, 
etiam  utile  datur  quod  taliter  condpiendum  est :  quod  tie  his  bonis  legcUi  nomine  poa* 
sides,  quodque uteris frueriSj  quodque dolo  mcdofecisti,  quominuspossideres,  uteierisfruer* 
erit,*^ '  Venuleius,  Vat.  Frag.,  00.     For  the  meaning  of  utile,  see  p.  244. 

2  B 
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usufructuary  was  therefore  in  accordance  with  usage  properly 
called  qiuzsi  poasessio.  (D.  4,  6,  23,  2 ;  Vat.  Frag.,  93.)  Quad 
possessio  has  a  purely  adventitious  and  historical  meaning.  It 
means  that  the  Roman  law  deliberately  advanced  from  the 
position  that  a  possessor  must  have  animuB  damini;  and  this 
advance  was  marked  by  a  new  term  (quasi  possessio).  But, 
after  all,  the  use  of  qiuui  possessio  savoured  of  legal  pedantry ; 
for,  where  there  is  no  difference  in  substance,  why  should  there 
be  in  name?  Accordingly  we  find  that  in  popular  language 
such  nicety  was  not  observed,  and  even  in  speeches  in  Court, 
great  lawyers  like  Cicero  do  not  scruple  to  speak  of  the 
possessio  of  the  usufructuary.     (Pro  Caecina,  c.  82,  p.m.  308.) 

One  consequence  of  this  strictness  in  language  is,  however, 
of  too  much  practical  importance  to  be  omitted.  Before 
possessory  remedies  were  extended  to  a  usufructuary,  he  was 
regarded  in  law  as  an  agent  holding  on  behalf  of  the  owner 
— the  dandnits  proprietatis  nudae.  The  owner,  therefore,  was  a 
possessor,  and  entitled  to  the  possessory  interdicts  against  any 
one  who  might  disturb  the  usufructuary  in  his  possession.  In 
accordance  with  the  conservative  instincts  of  the  Bomac 
jurists,  it  was  not  deemed  necessary  to  deprive  the  owner  of 
the  advantages  he  had  before  enjoyed;  he  continued  to  be 
called  possessor,  although  the  usufructuary  also  had  possessory 
remedies  in  respect  of  the  same  subject-matter.  (D.  41,  2,  52, 
pr.)  Thus  it  happened  that  two  persons  in  different  rights 
enjoyed  possessory  remedies  in  respect  of  the  same  object ;  and 
the  rule  duos  eandem  possidere  non  posse  was  evaded,  by  saying 
that  one  had  possessio  and  the  other  not  possessio,  but  quasi 
possessio.  The  technical  solecism  thus  served  a  useful  purpose, 
and  this  utility  may  have  contributed  to  the  obstinacy  with 
which  the  jurists  adhered  to  the  difference  of  phraseology. 

Praedial  Servitudes. — Servitudes  are  either  affirmative  or 
negative  (see  postea).  Negative  or  urban  servitudes  {jura 
urbanorum  praediorum)  cannot  well  be  the  subjects  of  anything 
analogous  to  possession.  Suppose  A  claims  a  jus  aUius  non 
toUendi  against  B.  So  long  as  B  merely  refrains  from  raising 
his  building,  even  should  it  be  from  fear  of  A,  it  can  hardly 
be  said  that  A  is  in  possession  of,  or  exercises,  a  jus  altius  non 
tollendi.  If  B  does  build  higher,  A  has  an  action,  and  that 
action  must  necessarily  be  based  on  an  alleged  right  to  stop 
the  building. 
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But  in  the  case  of  affirmative  servitudes,  there  may  exist 
a  state  of  things  analogous  to  possession  ;  namely,  the  enjoy- 
ment of  a  right,  without  title.  I  walk  openly  over  a  track  in 
B's  field  claiming  a  right  of  way.  If  I  have  no  real  right  of 
way,  but  nevertheless  B  does  not  forcibly  prevent  me,  I  may  be 
said  to  have  the  enjoyment  without  title  of  a  right  of  way ;  and 
this  bears  an  analogy  to  adverse  possession.  But  the  analogy 
is  not  very  close,  and  there  is  no  reason,  looking  at  the  subject  of 
mere  possession,  why  we  should  have  a  duplication  of  remedies 
as  in  the  case  of  property,  one  set  being  founded  on  actual  exer- 
cise of  a  right,  with  or  without  title,  and  the  other  based  on  title. 

It  is  true  that  a  claim  of  right  exercised  for  a  certain  length 
of  time  may,  by  prescription,  become  a  good  title.  But 
this  is  very  different  from  the  Roman  law.  Thus,  in  the  case 
of  a  right  of  way,  a  possessor  of  land  could,  by  using  a  right  of 
way  for  thirty  days  in  an  open  manner,  without  hindrance, 
establish  a'  claim  to  the  interdict  de  itinere  actuque  privato.  To 
obtain  the  assistance  of  this  interdict,  all  that  he  requires  to 
prove  is  that,  during  thirty  days  in  one  year,  he  in  point  of  fact 
used  the  road.  For  the  purpose  of  prescription,  thirty  days  was 
ridiculously  short,  and  such  use  did  not  establish  plaintiff's  right 
but  only  secured  him  the  use  of  the  right,  until  the  owner, 
of  the  servient  land,  by  an  (ictio  negatoria  proved  that,  not- 
withstcmding  such  use,  his  neighbour  had  no  right  of  way. 
Long  enjoyment  ought  properly  to  count  as  evidence  of 
a  trae  servitude ;  and  this  would  seem  the  only  way  in  which 
possession  could  be  material  in  a  dispute  as  to  a  servitude. 

The  Roman  law  goes  far  beyond  any  legitimate  recognition 
of  the  actual  use  of  a  servitude,  and  provides  possessory  inter- 
dicts alongside  the  actio  confessoria  and  actio  publiciana  in  rem. 
It  introduces  in  questions  of  servitude  the  same  duplication 
of  remedies  that  has  been  noticed  in  questions  of  property. 
Thus,  if  an  owner  is  not  in  possession,  but  ejects  the  possessor, 
he  was  worsted  on  the  Possessory  Interdict,  and  could  not 
plead  his  title  by  way  of  defence.  He  had  to  go  out  and 
bring  his  vindication  when,  on  proving  his  title,  he  could  oust  the 
possessor  and  recover  the  land.  Similarly,  in  a  question  of  right 
of  way,  if  an  owner  of  land  had  permitted  another  to  use  a  way 
under  a  claim  of  right  for  thirty  days,  he  was  bound  to  allow 
him  to  continue  to  use  it  until,  by  means  of  an  actio  negatoina, 
he  had  established  that  the  use  was  without  title. 

In  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  it  was  suggested  that  the 
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function  of  possessoiy  interdicts  was  to  give  a  remedy  against 
third  parties,  who  had  no  rights  in  the  servient  land,  but 
obstructed  the  owner  of  the  dominant  land  in  the  enjoyment  of 
the  servitude.  That  these  interdicts  would  be  used  in  such  a 
case  we  can  easily  believe;  but  they  could  not  have  been 
introduced  for  that  purpose ;  for  the  actio  confesaoria  could  be 
employed  against  third  partie&  The  only  explanation  of  the 
existence  of  such  interdicts,  which,  on  their  merits,  appear  to  be 
useless,  or  at  least  unnecessary,  seems  to  be  that  they  were 
introduced  for  the  purpose  of  completing  the  legal  edifice  built 
by  the  Praetor  for  peregrini  or  possessors  of  €iger  publicua.  If 
possession  was  brought  in  to  establish  ownership  in  cases  not 
allowed  by  the  jus  civile^  it  became  necessary  to  give  analogous 
possessory  remedies  in  servitudes.  A  pere^rinus  or  possessor 
oi  ager  publicus,  could  not  have  proved  a  ^'u^  eundij  <iquam  ducendi, 
or  alliua  tollendi ;  for  a  jus  could  not  be  created  except  by  investi- 
tive facts  inapplicable  to  these  cases.  If  a  remedy  was  to  be 
given,  it  must  proceed  upon  not  jus^  but  factum^  not  right,  but 
actual  user.^  In  this  way,  the  interdicts  brought  in  for  praedial 
servitudes  receive  an  explanation  and  justification  of  which 
they  stand  much  in  need. 

Savigny  on  Possession. 

The  celebrated  treatise  of  Savigny  on  Possession  has  justly 
been  considered  a  landmark.  The  lucidity  of  style,  the  clear- 
ness of  arrangement,  the  ingenuity  displayed  in  the  elucidation 
of  texts,  the  skill  shown  in  reconciling  passages  apparently  but 
not  really  antagonistic,  the  reduction  of  a  mass  of  complicated 
detail  under  simple  general  rules, — all  these  merits  continue  to 
give  the  treatise  a  lasting  place  in  the  literature  of  Jurispru- 
dence. But  it  is^  singular  that  while  he  had  in  his  hand  the  real 
clue  to  all  the  intricacies  and  inconsistencies  of  the  Roman  law, 
he   did  not  follow  it  up.     In  conjunction  with  Niebuhr,  he 

*  Hub  view  derives  support  from  D.  8,  5, 1,  8,  Ulpian  states  that  a  arafnictuary 
oould  use  the  interdict  de  iitinere  to  secure  a  right  of  way  attached  to  the  land  held  in 
nsofmot ;  but  that,  not  being  owner,  he  could  not  claim  a  right  (yim),  and,  therefore, 
could  not  bring  an  aeUo  eonfettoria,  "  Alibi  enim  de  jure,  id  e8t»  in  oonfeesoria 
actione;  alibi  de  facto,  ut  in  hoc  interdicto,  quaeritor.'*  Ab,  however,  this  remedy 
would  not  in  all  cases  be  sufficient,  for  the  usuf ructuaiy  might  be  obstructed  before  he 
had  had  an  opportunity  of  using  the  way  for  the  prescribed  number  of  days,  a  utile  iiUer- 
didum  de  ilinert  was  allowed,  in  which  the  usufructuary  succeeded,  if  he  could  show 
that  the  person  from  whom  he  derived  the  usufruct  had  actually  used  the  way  for  tha 
prescribed  period. 
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established  a  theory  of  the  origin  of  possesriones  in  the  circum- 
stances  of  the  Public  Land  that,  properly  used,  would  have 
enabled  him  to  solve  the  problems  of  possession.  In  order  to 
complete  the  statement  of  the  law  of  possession,  it  will  be 
convenient  to  consider  the  points  on  which,  as  it  seems  to  the 
present  writer,  Savigny  has  fallen  into  error. 

1.  **  By  the  possession  of  a  thing,"  says  Savigny,  **  we  always 
conceive  the  condition,  in  which  not  only  one's  dealing  with  the 
thing  is  physically  possible,  but  every  other  person^a  dealing  with 
it  18  capable  of  being  excluded."  The  power  of  excluding  others 
IB  not  a  part  of  the  notion  of  possession.  For  if  ''  physical " 
power  is  meant,  then  a  weak  man  could  not  be  a  possessor,  for 
he  could  not  exclude  a  stronger  man.  If  "legal"  power  is 
meant,  then  it  is  begging  the  question,  for  the  point  to  deter- 
mine is,  —  what  is  the  physical  relation  that  will  enable  a 
possessor  to  invoke  the  aid  of  the  legal  power  ?  To  constitute 
possession,  it  is  enough  if  one  has  the  power  of  freely  dealing 
with  an  object,  and  the  intention  to  exclude  others  from  dealing 
T\rith  it  Savigny's  definition  cannot  easily  be  applied  to  a  case 
like  that  mentioned  above  (p.  351),  where  a  man  hides  treasure 
in  another's  land.  The  possessor  of  the  treasure  has  the  power 
of  freely  dealing  with  it,  because  the  Prsetor  will  compel  the 
owner  of  the  land  to  admit  him  to  dig  for  the  treasure,  on 
condition  of  his  paying  for  any  damage  done  to  the  land  :  but 
he  has  no  power  of  excluding  the  owner ;  for  the  owner  has 
the  right  to  dig  in  his  own  land,  and,  if  he  does  so,  may  make 
himself  possessor  of  the  treasure. 

2.  Savigny  holds  that  possession  is  by  itself  a  mere  fact,  and 
not  a  right  entitled  to  legal  support.  ''As  mere  possession  is 
not  a  legal  relation,  disturbance  of  it  is  not  a  breach  of  the  law, 
and  it  only  becomes  so,  when  some  other  right  is  violated  at 
the  same  time.  But  if  a  disturbance  of  possession  is  effected 
by  force,  a  breach  of  the  law  is  committed,  because  all  violence 
is  illegal,  and  this  is  an  injury  against  which  redress  may  be 
obtained  by  an  interdict."  "  An  independent  right  is  not,  in 
this  case,  violated  with  the  person,  but  some  change  is  effected 
in  the  condition  of  the  person  to  his  prejudice;  and  if  the 
injury,  which  consists  in  the  violence  to  the  person,  is  to  be 
wholly  effaced  in  all  its  consequences,  this  can  only  be  effected 
by  the  restoration  or  protection  of  the  status  quOy  to  which  the 
violence  extended  itself.  This  is  the  true  ground  of  possessory 
suits."    This  hypothesis  is  open  to  several  objections. 
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(1.)  It  assumes,  contrary  to  Savigny's  own  opinion,  that 
possessory  suits  were  introduced  for  the  sake  of  mere  pos- 
sessor&  Savigny  himself  endorses  Niebuhr's  hypothesis,  that 
possessory  suits  were  brought  in  for  the  protection  of  squatters 
on  the  State  domain.  Whether  the  PrsBtor  would  have  been 
affected  by  Savigny's  scruple  that  mere  possession  gives  no 
moral  claim  to  legal  protection,  if  he  had  created  Interdicts  for 
the  sake  of  possessors,  is  far  from  certain ;  but,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  there  was  no  room  for  such  scruples,  because  the  object  of 
the  PrsBtor's  intervention  was  to  give  the  same  protection  to  the 
squatters,  that  the  jus  civile  gave  to  the  owners  of  private  land. 

(2.)  Without  saying  that  Savigny's  suggestion  is  far-fetched 
and  fanciful,  one  may  at  least  point  out,  that  it  covers  only 
one  of  the  three  vitia  poasessionia.  If  a  person  secretly  (ekan) 
entered  on  property  left  vacant,  the  possessor  could  oust  him 
by  the  interdicts  in  the  same  way  as  if  possession  had  been 
obtained  by  violence.  In  this  case,  the  only  right  that  is 
violated,  is  the  right  of  possession,  for  no  injury  whatever  is 
done  to  the  person  of  the  possessor.  Again,  in  the  case  of 
precarium^  the  landlord  could  evict  a  tenant,  after  giving  him 
notice  to  quit,  by  force  but  not  by  arms.  (G.  4, 154-155.) 
Justinian  explains  that  by  arms  is  meant  not  only  swords  and 
shields,  but  clubs  and  stones.  (J.  4,  15,  6.)  In  this  case, 
although  violence  was  done  to  the  tenant,  he  had  no  action ; 
but  if  weapons  of  any  sort  were  used,  he  could  recover  pos- 
session. If  Savigny's  view  be  right,  we  should  be  obliged  to 
hold  that  violence  was  not  illegal,  unless  it  was  aggravated  by 
the  use  of  weapons.  Thus,  even  if  we  were  to  suppose,  con- 
trary to  Savigny^s  own  opinion,  that  Interdicts  were  introduced 
for  mere  adverse  possession,  his  hypothesis  would  not  be  cul- 
missible  as  an  explanation  of  the  Roman  law.  There  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  Praetors  were  affected  by  the 
philosophical  ideas  that  give  so  much  trouble  to  modem  jurists, 
or  that  they  would  have  had  the  smallest  scruple  in  recognising 
in  mere  possession  a  sufficient  reason  for.  affording  legal  pro- 
tection. The  jurisconsults  at  all  events  had  no  such  difficulty. 
Every  possessor,  they  held,  was  entitled  to  protection  against 
disturbers  who  had  no  better  title.  Paul,  speaking  of  the  Inter- 
dict Uti  Possidetis,  states  the  Roman  view  in  clear  language.^ 

^  Jutta  enim  an  in^vsta  o/dvertut  caeteros  potseano  sit,  in  hoc  Interdieto  nihU  refert ; 
gualiseumque  enim  poasessor  hoc  ipto,  quod  posseuar  at,  pl/us  juris  habet,  ^uam  %Ue  qui 
non  powidet,     (D.  48,  17,  2.) 
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(3.)  Savigny'B  hypothesis  fails  moreover  in  the  single  item 
with  reference  to  which  it  appears  to  have  any  relevance.  If 
by  ffi  was  meant  a  personal  assault,  he  would  at  least  have 
some  basis  of  fact  to  begin  with  ;  but  it  did  not  necessarily 
imply  the  slightest  assault.  A  person  who  reftised  to  admit 
the  possessor  had  done  all  that  was  necessary  to  enable  the 
possessor  to  bring  the  Interdict  Unde  m  (p.  252).    (D.  43, 16, 12.) 

3.  Savigny  affirms  **  of  all  interdicts  universally,"  that  they 
found  themselves  on  obligationes  ex  maleficiU.  The  suggestion  is 
that  this  lends  support  to  the  hypothesis  just  examined ;  ihaty 
however,  it  certainly  does  not  do :  for  there  are  delicta  in  respect 
of  things,  as  well  as  delieta  in  respect  of  persons.  A  delictum 
is  simply  a  violation  of  an  unquestioned  right,  whether  that  be 
a  right  of  person  or  of  property.  Even,  therefore,  if  we  were 
to  admit  that  all  interdicts  were,  in  substance,  actions  ea  delteto, 
we  should  be  a  long  way  from  proving  that  they  were  all 
remedies  for  wrong  done  to  the  person. 

Actions  relating  to  rights  in  respect  of  things,  fall  under  one 
of  two  categories,  for  either  the  alleged  right  is  denied,  or  it  i 
admitted,  and  only  the  violation  of  it  is  denied.  Thus  an 
actio  furti  presupposes  that  the  defendant  does  not  claim  to  be 
owner,  and  the  question  is  simply  whether  the  defendant  has 
violated  the  right  of  the  plaintiff  by  fraudulently  depriving 
him  of  possession.  The  analogy  between  such  an  action  and 
the  interdict  Unde  vi  or  Qaod  vi  aut  clam  is  manifest.  But  in 
the  interdicts  Uti  Possidetis  and  Utrubi  the  question  is,  which 
of  two  persons  claiming  a  right  to  protection  in  respect  of 
possession  ought  to  be  protected  ?  Either  A  is  in  possession 
and  B  does  something  to  challenge  A's  right,  in  which  case  A 
brings  the  interdict  to  establish  his  possession  as  against  B ; 
or  B  claims  the  possession  as  against  A.  The  question  is, 
therefore,  not  of  the  violation  of  an  admitted  right,  but  of  the 
existence  of  the  right  itself.     (See  p.  373.) 

4.  Derivative  Possession, — Savigny  was  right  in  seizing  the 
cardinal  feature  of  the  Roman  doctrine,  that  a  possessor  must 
have  animus  domini ;  but  he  breaks  down  in  his  attempt  to  give 
a  reasonable  account  of  the  numerous  and  important  exceptions 
to  the  rule.  Dealing,  in  the  first  instance,  with  those  exceptions 
where  the  jurists  frankly  admit  possession — ^both  name  and 
thing — Savigny  says  they  are  instances  of  Derivative  Possession. 
"  Thus,  for  instance,  the  creditor  has  the  juridical  possession 
of  a  pledge,  although  he  has  no  intention  of  exercising  owner- 
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ship  over  it,  because  the  debtor  who  had  fall  possession  of  the 
article,  transferred  to  him  the  jus  poseessionia  at  the  same  time 
as  the  detention."  This  amounts  to  saying  that,  where  mere 
occupation  was  transferred,  and  the  possessor  wished  that 
the  occupier  should  have  the  use  of  the  possessory  interdicts, 
in  certain  cases  this  wish  was  complied  with.  This  suggestion 
of  Derivative  possession  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  the 
jurisconsults.  So  &x  from  being  an  explanation,  it  is  a  mere  state- 
ment of  the  difficulty.  There  is  no  difficulty  where  the  posses- 
sion is  transferred,  because  the  new  possessor  holds  ammo  daminu 
Nor  is  there  any  difficulty  where  the  occupation  only  is  trauB- 
ferred  to  an  agent,  for  in  that  case,  the  possessor  retains  his 
right  to  the  interdicta  The  real  difficulty  is  to  explain,  con- 
sistently with  the  general  rule,  how  a  person,  like  a  creditor  in 
the  case  of  a  pledge,  who  has  no  animus  domini,  should  have 
possession  and  possessory  remedies,  and  why  the  mortgagor, 
who  has  still  the  animus  daminij  has  no  right  to  the  possessory 
interdicts.  The  word  **  derivative  "  explains  nothing.  Moreover, 
it  is  not  the  jus  possessionisy  as  in  one  place  Savigny  alleges, 
but  the  possessio  itself,  that  is  transferred. 

5.  QuasirPossessio. — ^In  this  case,  the  jurists  have  provided 
Savigny  with  an  explanation,  which,  although  only  a  verbal 
explanation,  has  been  without  hesitation  adopted  by  him. 
Speaking  of  ususfructusj  Savigny  says, — "  As  true  possession 
consists  in  the  exercise  of  property,  so  this  qtiasi  possession 
consists  in  the  exercise  of  a  jus  in  re ;  and,  as  in  true  possession, 
we  possess  the  subject  itself  (possessio  corporis)^  but  not  the  pro- 
perty, we  ought  not  properly  to  use  the  term  possession  of  a 
servitude  {possessio  juris).'^ 

This  explanation  is  connected  with  the  unscientific  division  of 
things  into  eorporales  and  incarporales.  (See  p.  287.)  We  are 
told  by  Paul  that  only  corporeal  things  can  be  possessed, 
while  an  incorporeal  right  could  not  be  possessed.  (D.  41,  2, 
3,  pr.)     Possessio  corporis  is  contrasted  with  possessio  juris. 

The  opinion  thus  set  forth  by  Paul  was  unquestionably 
accepted  by  the  Roman  jurists ;  but  it  proceeds  upon  an  im- 
perfect apprehension  of  the  distinction  between  ownership  and 
other  rights  in  rem  to  things.  Ownership  is  simply  the  largest 
aggregate  of  rights  in  rem  to  things,  and  is  as  truly  incorporeal 
as  a  single  right  in  rem;  as,  for  example,  a  private  right  of 
way.  Servitude  and  ownership  are  equally  incorporeal  in  so 
far  as  they  are  rights  ;  they  are  equally  corporeal  in  the  sense 
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that  ae  rights  they  exist  only  with  reference  to  some  definite 
corporeal  thing.  To  say  that  an  estate  in  land  for  life  is  an 
incorporeal  thing,  bnt  an  estate  for  ever  is  corporeal,  is  an 
absurdity. 

When,  therefore,  Paul  says  that  corporeal  things  can  be 
possessed,  bnt  not  an  incorporeal  right,  he  commits  himself  to 
a  fisilse  distinction  based  upon  a  blunder.  For  it  is  manifest 
that  an  incorporeal  right  (to  repeat  the  tautological  language 
of  Paul)  may  be  the  object  of  possession,  in  precisely  the  same 
way  as  corporeal  things  may  be  the  object  of  possession. 
Possession  arises  from  a  disturbance  of  the  normal  union  in  the 
same  person  of  a  right  and  the  appropriate  investitive  fact. 
Now,  such  a  separation  may  exist  in  respect  of  any  group  of 
rights  in  rem  as  well  as  of  ownership.  A  right  of  way,  for 
example,  was  created  by  one  of  several  facts ;  when,  therefore, 
a  person  used  a  way  as  a  right  without  having  obtained  it  by 
one  of  these  facts,  he  stood  in  precisely  the  same  relation  to  the 
right  of  way  as  one  that  occupies  land  does  to  the  land  if  it 
does  not  belong  to  him.  A  possessor  is  simply  one  that  exer- 
cises a  right  without  being  invested  with  it  in  any  manner 
appointed  by  law ;  and  this  is  just  as  true  of  a  single  right  in 
rem  as  of  ownership. 

Savigny  repeats  the  fallacy  in  the  statement  that  in  true 
possession  we  possess  the  subject  itself.  There  is  absolutely 
no  difference  whatever  in  the  nature  of  the  physical  dealing 
with  an  object,  whether  we  act  as  owners  or  as  using  a  servi- 
tuda  The  only  way  in  which  I  can  possess  land  is  by  stand- 
ing, walking,  cultivating,  or  otherwise  dealing  with  it.  So  in 
a  servitude  of  a  right  of  way,  I  can  only  use  it  by  walking  over 
the  land.  Paul,  and  after  him  Savigny,  are  wrong  in  suggest- 
ing that  there  is  any  distinction  physically  between  the  pos- 
session of  (so-called)  corporeal  things  and  the  possession  of 
(so-called)  incorporeal  things.  There  is  a  difference,  but  not 
in  regard  to  the  physical  basis  (corpus)  of  possession ;  the 
difference  lies  in  the  animiu.  It  was  not  the  impossibility  of 
true  physical  possession  that  prevented  a  fructuariue  suing  by 
the  same  interdicts  as  a  possessor :  it  was  the  absence  of  animus 
domini.  Between  the  physical  possession  of  a  tenant  for  life 
and  of  an  owner  there  is  not  the  shadow  of  a  differenca 
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RIGHTS  IN  REM  TO  THINGS,  INDEFINITE  IN  POINT  OP  USER. 

BUT  LIMITED  IN  DURATION. 

II. — Personal  Servitudes, 

Property  {dominium)  is  an  aggregate  of  rights, — of  the  variouB 
and  indefinite  rights  of  possession  and  enjoyment,  and  the  right 
of  alienation.  The  most  perfect  example  of  property  is  the 
rights  possessed  by  a  man  Bui  juris  and  of  fiill  age  over  his 
clothes.  His  power  of  enjoying,  altering,  destroying,  or  alien- 
ating his  clothes  is  quite  imrestricted.  This  is  property  in  its 
fulness.  But  we  still  continue  to  call  him  owner  even  when 
his  powers  are  less  complete.  Suppose  he  is  interdicted  as  a 
spendthrift,  and  forbidden  to  sell  his  property,  nevertheless  he  is 
called  owner.  In  this  case  the  restraint  on  alienation  is  imposed 
exclusively  for  his  own  benefit,  and  it  may  seem  reason- 
able to  regard  him  as  owner.  But  the  term  continues  to  be 
applied,  as  in  the  case  of  the  ownership  of  the  dos  by  husbands, 
when  the  property  is  inalienable  not  in  the  interest  of  the 
owner,  but  of  a  person  whose  right  may  be  looked  upon  as 
hostile.  Hence,  although  the  power  of  alienation  is  a  most  vital 
part  of  ownership,  it  may  be  wholly  wanting,  and  still  the 
usage  of  legal  writers  requires  us  to  call  the  residud  ownership. 

In  another  direction  ownership  may  be  abridged  without 
ceasing  to  obtain  the  nama  The  enjoyment  of  property 
may  be  restricted.  A  common  case  is  where  an  owner  of  land 
is  obliged  to  permit  an  adjoining  proprietor  to  walk  or  ride 
through  his  land.  The  exclusive  possession  of  the  owner  is 
thereby  limited,  but  still  he  is  called  owner.  This  case  is  a  type 
of  many  others,  where  a  person,  in  opposition  to  the  owner,  has 
a  single,  definite  right  over  his  land.  This  is  a  servitude  in 
the  strictest  sense.  But  there  may  be  a  larger  inroad  upon  the 
ownership — ^the  entire  use  and  enjoyment  of  the  land — {usus- 
fructua)  may  be  given  for  a  limited  period,  or  for  life.  The  usu- 
fructuary has  almost  as  full  a  right  to  the  use  and  produce  of 
the  property  as  the  owner ;  the  only  distinction  between  them 
is,  that  the  owner  alone  has  a  right  to  destroy  the  substance 
of  the  property.  Yet  what  remains,  after  a  usufruct  is  sub- 
tracted, is  still  called  ownership  (dominium). 

In  the  Roman  law,  when  the  enjoyment  of  the  owner  is 
curtailed,  his  property  is  said  to  be  in  servitude  (res  servit). 
When  the  enjoyment  is  in  no  way  restricted,  the  property  is 
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said  to  be  free  from  any  servitude — to  have  freedom  {libertas). 
In  this  sense,  a  usufruct  was  as  much  a  servitude  as  a  right  of 
vraj ;  both  are  modes  of  enjoyment  of  land  in  opposition  to  the 
owner.  But  there  is  an  important  difference  between  them. 
A  right  of  way,  of  walking  or  riding  through  another's  land,  is 
a  single,  definite,  simple  use  ;  a  usufruct,  implying  a  right  to 
all  the  produce  of  the  land,  is  as  indefinite  and  nearly  as  exten- 
sive as  ownership  itsell  Usufruct,  in  short,  has  one  of  the 
essential  features  of  ownership  ;  it  is  a  right  to  the  enjoyment 
of  land,  not  capable  of  definite  limitation,  and  which,  like  owner- 
ship, admits  only  of  a  negative  description. 

A  right  of  way  admits  of  exact  and  positive  definition ; 
one  can  state  fiilly  and  accurately  the  extent  of  enjoyment  it 
confers.  A  usufiruct  and  a  right  of  way,  although  both  burdens 
(servittUes),  are  thus  more  opposed  to  each  other  even  than  they 
are  severally  to  ownership.  Usufruct  comes  near  ownership ; 
a  right  of  way  is  very  remote  from  it ;  usufruct  is  a'  very  large 
and  indefinite  fragment  of  the  enjoyment ;  a  right  of  way  is  a 
very  small  one,  and  perfectly  definite.  If  we  were  to  invent  a 
terminology  for  these  two  classes  of  servitudes,  we  might  call 
a  usufruct  an  indefinite  servitude,  a  right  of  way  a  definite 
servitude.  The  only  doubt  is  whether  usufruct  ought  to  be 
called  a  servitude.  In  truth,  a  usufruct  is  contrasted  with 
ownership,  not  in  respect  of  the  extent  of  enjoyment,  but  only 
in  respect  of  its  duration.  A  usufructuary  could  not  transmit 
his  right  to  his  heirs;  an  owner  could.  The  limits  to  the 
enjoyment  of  the  usufructuary  really  arise  from  the  fact  that 
his  interest  terminates  with  his  death,  and  that  he  must  there- 
fore hand  on  the  property  unimpaired.  Why,  then,  not  call  a 
usufructuary  an  owner  for  lifef  In  some  modem  systems  of 
law  we  prefer  to  speak  of  limited  owners,  or  persons  having  an 
estate  (not  an  easement  or  servitude)  for  life.  But  in  Roman 
law  we  must  religiously  abstain  from  doiDg  so.  The  fact  that 
a  usufruct  was  originally  inalienable  is  sufficient  to  mark  the 
contrast  with  ownership.  It  was  regarded  as  a  burden  or  de- 
duction from  ownership ;  and  in  the  Roman  law,  it  must  ever 
be  remembered,  ownership  and  usufruct  are  opposed  to  each 
other,  and  upon  no  account  can  the  title  of  dominie  (with 
whatever  qualification)  be  given  to  the  usufructuary. 

The  distinction  between  these  two  classes  of  servitudes  is 
described  by  the  Roman  jurists  from  a  different  and  less  satis- 
factory point  of  view.     Marcian  says  that  servitudes  belong 
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either  to  persons,  849  nsn&ncty  or  to  things,  as  urban  and  mral 
servitudes  {servitutes  personarum^  sermhites  rerum  or  praedionmC), 
But  for  the  solecism  of  attributing  servitudes  to  things  (for 
every  servitude  must  belong  to  a  person),  the  language  might 
be  thus  defended.  A  personal  servitude  is  given  to  an  indi- 
vidual for  his  enjoyment,  and  dies  with  him ;  a  praedial  servi- 
tude is  given  to  an  owner  for  the  better  enjoyment  of  his  land, 
and  follows  the  land.  But  this  distinction  does  not  altogether 
agree  with  the  difference  between  iiidefinite  and  definite  servi- 
tudes. It  is  true  that  all  the  indefinite  servitudes  are  personal, 
but  so  are  some  of  the  definite  servitudes.  Thus  the  right  of 
taking  water  from  an  artificial  reservoir,  which  is  a  definite 
servitude,  might  either  be  attached  to  land  or  be  given  to  a 
person  unconnected  with  the  adjoining  land,  in  which  case  it 
did  not  go  to  his  heirs.  (D.  43,  20,  1,  43.)  But  we  read  that  a 
right  to  pluck  apples  on  another  man's  ground,  or  to  walk 
about  his  ground,  or  to  sup  in  his  house,  cannot  be  granted  as 
a  personal  servitude.  (D.  8,  1,  8.)  There  is  indeed  no  reason 
why  definite  servitudes  should  not  be  given  to  individuals  not 
owners  of  adjoining  lands,  although  in  the  Roman  law  this  was 
very  rarely  allowed.  On  the  other  hand,  no  indefinite  servitude 
was  attached  to  the  ownership  of  land,  and  from  the  nature  of 
the  case  could  hardly  be,  so  that  a  proper  classification  of  servi- 
tudes need  not  embrace  more  than  three  classes 

A.  Indefinite  Servitudes;  uaufructuB,  usuSf  habitation  operae 
servorum,  \precarium], 

B.  Definite  Servitudes. 

(a.)  Attached  to  the  ownership  of  adjoining  land: — urban 
and  rural  servitudes.     Rights  of' way,  of  water,  etc. 

(B.)  Not  so  attached.  Right  to  <h:aw  water  from  a  reservoir 
{ex  castello), 

US  U  SFR  U  CTUS. 

Definition. 

A  usufruct  is  the  right  of  using  and  taking  the  fruits  of  any- 
thing that  is  not  consumed  by  use  for  the  lifetime  of  the  person 
receiving,  unless  another  time  is  fixed. 

Usufruct  is  the  right  to  use  and  enjoy  what  belongs  to  another ;  but  its 
substance  must  remain  unimpaired.    (J.  2,  4,  pr.) 

Its  exact  character,  as  related,  on  the  one  side,  to  ownership 
(dominium)y  and  on  the  other  to  servitude,  is  the  subject  of 
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conflicting  atatementB.  Paul  says  (D.  50,  16,  25,  pr.)  that  an 
owner  is  none  the  less  so  because  another  person  has  got  a 
usufruct  in  his  property,  for  a  usufruct  is  not  a  portion  of 
ownership,  but  is  of  the  nature  of  a  servitude.  But  the  same 
writer,  in  another  passage  (D.  7,  1,  4),  observes  that  for  many 
purposes  the  usufruct  is  a  part  of  the  dominium.  Elsewhere 
usufruct  is  regarded  as  a  personal  servitude  ;  but  in  the  Insti- 
tutes it  is  taken  separately,  and  mentioned  in  a  manner  that 
suggests  contrast  with  servitude.  {Haec  de  servitutibus  et  u^u- 
frudu  et  lutu  et  habitatione  dixiase  8ufficiat,)     (J.  2,  5,  6.) 

A  person  having  the  ownership  of  property  in  which 
another  has  a  usufruct,  is  called  simply  dominus,  or  dominus 
proprietatis  nudae ;  and  that  other  is  called  Fructttarius  or  Usu- 
fructuariua.     The  property  is  called  res  fructuaria. 

Qitasi'  Usufruct. — The  above  definition  requires  modification. 
It  applies  to  those  things  only  that  are  not  bonsumed  in  the 
use  (salva  rerum  substantia)  ;  but  a  modification  was  allowed, 
and  a  sort  of  usufruct  (which  after  the  usual  terminology  of  the 
Roman  law  was  called  quasi-VLBuSruct)  in  things  consumed  by 
use  was  authorised. 

A  usufruct  may  be  established  not  only  in  a  field  or  a  house,  but  also  in 
slaves  and  beasts,  and  in  fact  in  everything  except  what  is  consumed  by  the 
very  fact  of  use  ;  for  in  this  case  neither  natural  reason  nor  that  of  the  civil 
law  admits  a  usufruct  In  this  latter  class  must  be  reckoned  wine,  oil,  wheat, 
and  garments ;  and  closely  akin  to  these  is  coined  money,  for  by  the  very 
act  of  use  in  continual  exchange  it  in  a  way  disappears.  But  for  conve- 
nience sake  the  Senate  resolved  that  a  usufruct  even  of  these  things  may  be 
established,  if  only  suitable  security  on  that  score  be  given  to  the  heir.  If, 
therefore,  a  usufruct  in  money  is  left  as  a  legacy,  the  money  is  paid  over  to 
the  legatee  and  becomes  his  ;  but  he  gives  security  to  the  heir  to  restore  a 
like  amount  in  the  event  of  his  dying,  or  undergoing  capitis  minuiio.  Other 
property,  too,  is  delivered  to  the  legatee,  and  becomes  his,  but  only  after  it 
is  duly  valued,  and  security  given  that  in  the  event  of  his  dying  or  undergoing 
capitis  minuiio  a  sum  of  money  shall  be  restored  equivalent  to  the  value 
placed  on  the  property.  The  Senate,  therefore,  did  not  create  a  usufruct  of 
those  things ;  nor  indeed  could  it ;  but  by  exacting  security  it  established  a 
quasi-usufruct.    (J.  2,  4,  2.) 

The  date  of  this  Senatus  ConsTiltum  is  unknown.  It  is  posterior  to  the  time  of 
Cicero  (Top.  8,  15),  and  it  existed  in  the  time  of  Sabinus,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of 
Tiberius.    (D.  7,5,  5,1.) 

In  a  quasi-UBnfruct,  the  usnfructnary  was  a  tme  dominiu  or  owner,  subject  to  the 
duty  of  restoring  the  value  of  the  property  at  a  future  time.  There  was  thus  no  true 
iisnfruct,  but  rather  an  ownership  analogous  to  the  dos  in  the  case  of  res  aestimcUae. 

Even  debts  could,  according  to  Proculus  and  Cassius,  against  the  opinion  of  Nerva, 
be  the  object  of  such  a  quasi-usufruct.     When  a  creditor  gave  a  debtor  the  usufruct  of 
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hifl  debt,  it  was  tantamount  to  a  remission  of  interest  during  the  life  of  the  debtor. 
(D.  7,  6,  8.) 

A  usufmct  of  money  was  terminated  only  in  one  of  two  ways, — ^by  the  death  or 
capitis  demvnutio  of  the  qoasi-nsufructuary .    (D.  7, 9,  7, 1 ;  D.  7,  5,  9 ;  D.  7,  6, 10,  pr. ) 

A  quasi-usufruct  of  a  serritude,  such  as  a  right  of  way,  could  not  be  oreatod 
according  to  the  strict  prixusiples  of  ihe  civil  law,  because  there  oould  not  be  a  servi- 
tude of  a  servitude  {juia  terviiua  $ervi6uHB  esse  nonpotut) ;  but  an  action  was  allowed 
nevertheless  {actio  incerH) ;  or  the  same  end  might  be  accomplished  in  another  way,  by 
granting  the  servitude  conditionally,  so  that  if  the  donee  died,  or  suffered  a  eapitii 
deminutiot  the  servitude  should  be  surrendered.     (D.  88,  2, 1.) 

In  the  text,  dress  {yettimaita)  is  spoken  of  as  a  proper  object  of  a  quasi-usufruct ;  but 
Olpian  says  that  if  dress  is  consumed  by  ordinaiy  tear  and  wear,  nothing  has  to  be 
returned  by  the  usufructuary  (D.  7,  9,  9,  8) ;  and  in  another  passage  (D.  7,  1,  16,  4) 
he  treats  dress  as  the  object  of  a  proper  usufruct,  subject  only  to  the  condition  that  if 
ordinary  wearing  apparel  it  must  be  worn  by  the  usufructuary,  and  not  let  for  hire.  If 
dress  were  regarded  as  the  object  of  a  quasi-usufruct,  its  value  would  have  to  be  returned ; 
if  as  a  proper  object  of  a  usufruct,  nothing  would  be  returned  if  the  dress  were  fairly 
worn  out.  Which  view  ought  to  be  taken  in  a  particular  case  would  depend  wludly 
upon  the  intention  of  the  donor. 

The  eavtio  or  security  required  was  the  usual  one— sureties  {fid^uMtom).  (D. 
7.  6,  8.) 


Rights  and  Dutie& 

A.  RightB  of  the  Usufructuary  {Fruotiuirius), 

I.  Use  and  Enjoyment. — Generally,  the  usufructuary  has  a 
right  to  everything  fairly  included  in  the  words  use  and  pro- 
duce {%i9U8^  fructus\  unless  there  is  some  .limitation  in  the 
instrument  under  which  he  claims. 

He  to  whom  the  usufruct  in  a  farm  belongs,  becomes  owner  of  the  fruits 
only  if  he  actually  gathers  them.  Although,  therefore,  the  fruits  are  ripe 
when  he  dies,  if  they  are  not  yet  gathered  they  do  not  belong  to  his  heir,  but 
are  acquired  by  the  owner.  Much  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  tenant- 
farmer  {colonus),    (J.  2,  I,  36.) 

A  diifference  existed  on  this  point  between  the  usufructuary 
and  the  fronayScJ^  possessor.  The  latter  acquired  all  the  fruits 
that  were  separated  (aeparaiio),  whether  by  the  hand  of  man  or 
not ;  the  usufiructuary  only  those  that  he,  or  any  one  for  him, 
gathered  (perceptio).     (D.  7,  4,  13.) 

Hence  fallen  fruit  (glans  caduca)  did  not  belong  to  the  usu- 
fructuary unless  gathered.  (D.  50, 16,  30,  4.)  So  if  the  firuit 
was  stolen,  although  the  usufructuary  had  an  action  against 
the  thief  {actio  fur ti)^  he  was  not  owner,  and  the  condictiofurtiva 
could  be  brought  only  by  the  dominus.  (D.  7, 1,  12,  5.)  Fruit 
gathered  by  the  usufructuary  before  it  was  ripe  was  neverthe- 
less his  property.     (D.  33,  2,  42  ;  D.  7,  1,  48,  1.) 
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AFPOBnoNimrr. — ^A  fructuaria  died  in  December,  the  crop  having 
been  previously  taken  off  the  ground  by  her  tenant  {cohnus) 
in  October.  Th^  rent  was  not  due  till  March.  Which  was 
entitled  to  the  rent  up  to  March — ^the  heir  of  the  fructuaria 
or  the  owner  of  the  farm  t  The  heir  of  the  fructuaria.  (D.  7, 
1,  58,  pr.) 

Fructus,  being  a  term  of  wide  generality,  conveys  an  imperfect 
idea  unless  it  is  completed  by  particulars.  Generally,  we  may 
say,  the  usufructuary  could  take  the  ia8us  axidfructus,  and  he  could 
not  do  more.  We  must  now  specify,  with  reference  to  different 
objects,  what  the  powers  of  the  usufructuary  were. 

1.  Lands,  whether  cultivated  or  not 

r.  Farm  Stock. — Ulpian  says  that  unless  a  contrary  inten- 
tion appeared,  the  instruments  attached  to  a  house  or  farm 
were  included  in  the  usufruct ;  as,  «.^.,  the  vessels  used  in  the 
preparation  or  storing  of  wine  (doliuniy  capa^  cadus^  amphora^ 
Beria).  (D.  7,  1,  15,  6.)  The  same  jurist  states  that  the 
usnfiructuary   could  only  use,  not  sell,  those  thinga     (D.  7, 

1,  9,  7.) 
2''.  Alluvio. — Paul  says  that  alluvio  belonged  to  the  daminiMy 

and  not  to  the  usufructuary  (Paul,  Sent.  3,  6,  22) ;  but  Ulpian 

says  it  goes  to  the  usufructuary ;  but  other  accessions,  as  an 

island  rising  in  a  river,  do  not.     (D.  7,  1,  9,  4.) 

3^  Wood  and  Timber. — The  usufructuary  cannot  cut  fruit- 
trees  (D.  7,  1,  13,  4),  nor  large  trees  (D.  7,  1, 11);  but  he  may 
take  branches  as  stakes  for  his  vines,  if  it  can  be  done  without 
injury  to  the  land.  (D.  7,  1, 10.)  If  the  trees  are  dead  or 
overthrown  by  the  wind,  Labco  says  the  usufructuary  can  take 
them  for  the  repair  of  his  house, — ^not  for  firewood,  unless  he 
cannot  get  firewood  elsewhere.  (D.  7, 1, 12, 1 ;  Vat.  Frag.  70.) 
Greater  freedom  was  given  him  in  dealing  with  silva  caedua. 
Sika  caedua  is  that  which  grows,  and  is  cut  down  periodically ; 
or,  according  to  Servius,  what  springs  from  roots  or  stumps  when 
cat  down ;  he  added  that  such  belonged  to  the  usufructuary. 
(D.  50,  16,  30,  pr.)  Certainly  this  was  so,  if  the  revenue  of  the 
land  was  derived  from  osiers  (arundo  palus).  (D.  7, 1,  59,  2.) 
Probably  the  usufructuary  was  always  entitled  to  such  crops,  if 
he  kept  up  the  stock.     (D.  7,  1,  9,  7 ;  Vat.  Frag.  70.) 

4°.  Minerals. — The  usufructuary  can  burn  lime  or  dig  for 
gravel  for  his  house.  (D.  7, 1,  12,  pr.)  He  can  also  work  in  a 
husband-like  manner,  quarries*  or  clay  or  sand-pits  (lapidicinaey 
cretifodinaey  arenae).    (D.  7,  1,  9,  2.)     Also  he  can  open  or  use 
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when  opened,  mines  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  iron,  etc.,  even  to 
the  prejudice  of  the  agriculture,  if  such  is  a  better  use  of  the 
property.     (D.  7,  1,  13,  5;  D.  7,  1,  9,  3.) 

6°.  Bees  on  the  land  belong  to  the  usufructuary;  and  he 
has  the  right  of  fishing,  fowling,  and  hunting.  (D.  7, 1,  9, 1 ; 
D.  7,  1,  9,  5.) 

2.  Houses. 

The  usufructuary  has  complete  use  of  the  buildings,  subject 
to  the  limitations  hereafter  stated.  If  they  were  let  when 
the  usufiruct  began,  he  is  not  entitled  to  the  rent  (pensio) ;  bat 
neither  is  he  bound  by  the  contract  with  the  tenant.  If  he  is 
obliged  to  recognise  the  tenant  by  the  deed  of  gift,  he  is  then 
entitled  to  the  rent.  (D.  7,  1,  59,  1.)  The  same  rule  apphes 
to  a  farm  when  let. 

The  usufructuary  must  not  alter  the  character  of  the  build- 
ing. He  cannot  add  a  wing  (D.  7,  1, 13,  7),  nor  divide  a  room 
into  new  chambers,  nor  throw  several  rooms  into  one  (D.  7, 1, 
13,  7),  nor  convert  a  private  dwelling-house  into  a  shop,  or 
stables,  or  into  a  public  bath  (D.  7,  1,  13,  8),  even  although  that 
were  the  most  profitable  use  to  put  it  to.  (D.  7,  1,  14.)  If, 
however,  the  owner  used  the  house  for  business,  so  might  the 
usufinictuary.  (D.  7,  1,  27,  1.)  The  usufi-uctuary  cannot  even 
finish  an  unfinished  house  (D.  7,  1,  61,  1),  nor  put  a  roof  on 
bare  walla  (D.  7,  1,  44.)  H,e  may  open,  but  cannot  close, 
windows,  (D.  7,  1,  13,  7.)  He  cannot  put  up  a  new  building 
unless  it  is  required  for  his  crops  or  for  guarding  the  land  (D.  7, 
1,  13,  6 ;  D.  7,  1,  73) ;  and  he  cannot  pull  down  any  buildings 
(D.  7,  1,  13,  4),  not  even  those  he  has  himself  built  (D,  7, 1, 
15,  pr.) 

3.  Slaves. 

The  responsibility  of  the  master  for  the  delicts  of  his  slave 
remains  unimpaired  notwithstanding  the  usufiiict,  and  the 
usufructuary  may  even  call  upon  him  to  transfer  the  ownership, 
or  pay  damage  for  any  delict  done  by  the  slave  to  him  or  hia 
(D.7,4,27.) 

The  ofTspring  of  a  female  slave  is  not  reckoned  among  fruits,  and  so 
belongs  to  the  owner.  For  it  seemed  absurd  to  reckon  a  man  among 
fruits,  seeing  that  all  the  fruits  in  the  world  are  furnished  by  nature  for 
man's  sake.    Q.  2,  i,  37.) 

XJlpi^  teUs  UB  that  it  was  an  old  question,  whether  the  children  of  slaves  formed 
an  exception  to  the  rule  that  the  young  of  animals  were  fmctuSf  and  says  that  the 
opinion  of  Brutus  in  favour  of  the  exception  ultimately  prevailed.  (D.  7,  1,  68,  pr.) 
Brutus  lived  before  Cicero. 
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The  nsnfmctnary,  having  a  right  to  the  labour  of  the  slave, 
could  inflict  moderate  chastisement  to  compel  him  to  work ; 
but  he  could  not  pnt  him  to  the  torture,  or  lash  him,  or  other- 
wise impair  his  value  as  a  wealth-making  machine.  (D.  7, 
I,  66 ;  Paul,  Sent.  3,  6,  23 ;  Vat.  Frag.  72.)  He  must  also  use 
the  slave  for  the  work  for  which  he  had  been  trained,  and  could 
not,  e.g.y  turn  a  musician  into  a  major-domo,  or  an  actor  into  a 
bath  keeper.    (D.  7,  1, 15,  1.) 

As  regards  slaves  in  whom  we  have  a  usufruct  only,  it  is  the  received 
opinion  that  all  they  acquire  by  means  of  what  is  ours  or  by  their  own  labour 
is  acquired  for  us  ;  but  that  all  they  acquire  on  other  grounds  belongs  to  their 
owner.  I^  therefore,  such  a  slave  is  appointed  heir,  or  has  a  legacy  left 
or  a  gift  made  to  him,  it  is  not  I  but  the  owner  that  acquires  the  profit. 
(G.  2,  91.) 

The  question  is  asked  whether  we  can  possess  anything  or  acquire  it  by 
use  through  a  slave  in  whom  we  have  a  usufruct,  seeing  that  we  are  not  in 
possession  of  him.  For,  of  course,  if  we  possess  a  man  in  good  faith,  we 
can,  without  doubt,  both  possess  and  acquire  by  use  through  him.  In  regard 
to  both  characters,  however,  we  speak  in  accordance  with  the  distinction  that 
we  have  just  set  forth,  that  only  gains  made  by  means  of  what  is  ours,  or  by 
their  own  labour,  are  acquired  for  us.     (G.  2,  94.) 

The  BtatemeDt  of  Labeo  (Vat.  Frag.  71)  substantially  corresponds  with  §  91  from 
Guns ;  bat  Labeo  makes  the  distinction  turn  on  the  intention  of  the  donor ;  if  the 
donor  intended  to  give  to  the  usufractnary,  then  he  obtained  the  gift ;  if  to  the 
owner,  then  the  owner  gets  it;  and  this  distinction  is  supported  by  the  Digest. 
(D.  7, 1,  22.) 

4.  Animals. 

Among  the  fruits  of  animals  are  reckoned  their  young,  as  well  as  their 
milk,  hair,  and  wool.  And  so  lambs,  kids,  calves  and  foals  become  at  once, 
by  \Yitjus  naiuraie,  the  property  of  him  that  has  the  usufruct.    (J.  2,  i,  37.) 

The  rights  of  the  nsnfractuary  varied  according  as  he  received  the  animals  singly, 
or  in  a  flock  or  herd.  If  he  received  them  as  individuals  and  any  of  them  died,  he 
was  not  bound  to  replace  them  (B.  7,  1,  70,  3) ;  although  in  that  case  he  was  not 
entitled  to  their  flesh.  (D.  7,  4»  30.)  But  if  a  flock  or  herd  was  given,  he  was  bound 
to  replace  them.     (Paul,  Sent.  3,  6,  20  ;  D.  7,  1,  68,  2.) 

But  if  a  man  has  the  usufruct  in  a  flock,  he  ought  out  of  the  young  to 
supply  the  place  of  those  that  die,  as  Julian  held ;  and  also  to  plant  other 
vines  and  trees  in  place  of  those  that  die.  For  he  ought  to  cultivate  properly, 
even  as  a  goo^ paterfamilias  would.     (J.  2,  i,  38.) 

He  was  not,  however,  bound  to  plant  new  trees  for  those  overthrown  by  wind 
without  his  fault.     (D.  7,  1,  59,  pr.) 

II.  Alienation  by  Usufructuary. — Strictly,  the  usnfrucstuary 
conld  not  alienate  his  interest ;  he  could  not  make  another  person 
usufructuary ;  and  probably  at  first  a  usufruct  was  absolutely 
inalienable.     But  in  later  times  the  usufi'uctuary  was  entitled 

2  C 
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to  give  to  another,  in  whole  or  in  part,  his  right  of  enjoyment 
provided  that  person  enjoyed  it  in  the  name  and  on  account  of 
the  nsufriictuary.  (D.  7,  1,  38.)  Diocletian  and  Maximian 
(A.D,  292)  state  it  as  a  proposition  clear  in  law,  that  the  usufiruo- 
toary  could  let  or  sell  his  usufruct  (D.  7, 1, 12, 2  ;  Vat.  Frag.  41) ; 
and  this,  we  are  elsewhere  informed,  even  against  the  wishes  of 
the  owner.  (D.  7, 1,  67 ;  D.  7,  1,  13,  2.)  If  the  usufructuary 
made  a  gift  of  his  usuiruct,  he  lost  it  by  nonuser  if  the  donee 
did  not  use  it.  (D.  7, 1, 40.)  But  if  the  usufruct  were  sold,  the 
price  received  was  regarded  as  equivalent  to  user,  and  the 
usufi-uctuary  did  not  forfeit  it  by  the  de&ult  of  the  purchaser. 
(D.  7, 1,  39.) 

An  owner  hires  a  farm  from  its  usufructuary,  and  sells  the  farm  to  Seius  without 
reserving  the  usufruct  Does  the  usufructuary  still  retain  the  usufruct  in  the  name  of 
Seius  I  No,  not  even  if  the  owner  continues  to  pay  the  rent ;  because  Seius  gathers 
the  fruit  as  his  own,  not  in  the  name  of  the  usufructuaiy.  The  remedy  of  the 
usufructuary  is  an  action  against  the  owner  for  breach  of  contract.  The  same  result 
follows  if  the  owner  lets  the  usufruct  in  his  own  name.  But  if  another  than  the 
owner  hires  the  usufruct,  and  lets  it  out,  the  usufruct  still  subsists.    (D.  7,  4,  29.) 

B.  Duties  of  Usufructuary  to  the  Owner=Rights  in  personam 
of  the  Owner. 

1.  The  Usufructuary  must  deal  with  the  property  as  a  pater- 
familias. (J.  2, 1,  38.)  The  same  idea  is  expressed  by  saying 
that  the  usufructuary  must  satisfy  the  judgment  of  a  good  man 
(arbitratu  viri  boni);  a  phrase  which  signifies  that  no  very  precise 
rule  could  be  laid  down,  but  that  each  case  must  be  judged 
according  to  circumstances.  (D.  7,  1,  9.)  The  standard  of 
diligence  required  was  at  all  events  equal  to  the  highest  known 
to  the  Roman  law,  and  not  the  lower  standard  admitted  in  the 
case  of  co-owners.  (D.  7,  9,  2  ;  D.  7,  1,  65,  pr.)  The  usufruc- 
tuary was  compelled  to  cultivate  the  land  in  a  husbandlike 
manner.  He  was  bound  to  give  the  slaves  food  and  clothes 
according  to  their  condition  and  standing  (D.  7,  1,  15,  2),  and 
also  medical  attendance.     (D.  7,  1,  45.) 

2.  The  usufructuary  was  bound  to  do  ordinary  and  moderate 
repairs,  or  surrender  the  usufruct.  (D.  7,  1,  64.)  If  the  roof  of 
a  house  had  decayed  with  age,  the  usufructuary  was  not  bound 
to  renew  it ;  but  if  the  owner  put  on  a  new  roof,  the  usufructu- 
ary had  a  right  to  use  it.  (D.  7,  1,  7, 2.)  All  that  the  usufruc- 
tuary could  be  asked  to  do  was  to  keep  the  roof  tight ;  if  he 
spent  more  than  he  was  obliged,  he  could  demand  the  excess 
from  the  owner.     (C.  3,  33,  7.) 

3.  The  usufructuary  must  pay  the  burdens  on  the  land,  e.^.. 
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tributum  (land-tax  paid  to  the  Emperor) ;  stipendium  (land-tax 
paid  to  the  cterarium  of  the  people)  (D,  7,  1,  52,  pr.) ;  solarium 
(annual  payment  for  use  of  a  public  place) ;  indictio  (temporary 
tax  on  land)  (D.  33, 2,  28) ;  sewer-rate  (jiomine  cloacarii)  ;  high- 
way rate  {ad  collationem  mae)y  etc.     (D.  7,  1,  27,  3-4.) 

c.  Rights  of  Owner. 

The  rights  of  the  owner  are  pi-actically  in  abeyance  during 
the  continuance  of  the  usufruct,  and  he  must  permit  every 
form  of  enjoyment  of  the  property  that  does  not  injure  it 
(D.  7,  1, 15,  6.)  He  cannot  pull  down  any  house  on  the  land, 
nor  build  upon  it,  without  the  concurrence  of  the  usu- 
fructuary. (D.  7,  1,  7,  1.)  He  cannot  surrender  a  servitude, 
but  he  can  acquire  one,  without  the  consent  of  the  usufructuary. 
He  cannot  impose  a  servitude  on  the  land,  even  if  the  usu- 
fructuary is  wilhng  (D,  7, 1,  15,  7),  unless  it  is  such  as  can- 
not by  possibility  harm  the  usufructuary,  as  a  servitude  not  to 
raise  the  house  higher.  (D.  7,  1,  16.)  The  usufructuary  can- 
not acquire,  but  he  can  retain,  a  servitude  ;  and  if  by  neglecting 
to  use  a  servitude  he  causes  it  to  be  lost,  he  is  liable  to  pay 
damages.  (D.  7,  1,  15,  7.)  On  the  other  hand,  an  owner 
could  with,  but  not  without,  the  sanction  of  the  usufructuary, 
make  a  burial-place  on  the  land.     (D.  7,  1,  17,  pr.) 

A  question  u  raised  by  the  editor  of  Mr  Austin's  works  (p.  856),  whether  the 
owner  had  a  right  of  entry  on  the  land  subject  to  usufruct.  The  editor  takes  the 
afiinnative,  and  quotes  the  text  (D.  43,  19,  3,  5)  concerning  the  interdict  de  Uinere 
aOuqae  privato.  The  passage  states  that  in  ceid^ain  circumstances  the  owner  had  a 
right  to  the  use  of  a  servitude  (iter)  over  neighbouring  land,  which  he  could  assert  as 
well  against  the  usufructuary  as  against  others.  By  implication,  if  the  owner  had  a 
right  to  use  a  road  leading  from  his  own  land,  he  could  enter  upon  that  land.  But 
this  passage  refers  to  a  road  that  both  owner  and  usufructuary  had  used  ;  and  inas- 
muidi  as  the  interdict  in  question  was  open  to  one  that  had  no  right,  but  had  only,  in 
fact,  used  the  road  for  thirty  days  during  the  year  preceding  the  application  for  the 
interdict,  all  that  is  proved  is,  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  owner  had  used  the  road. 
This  being  stated  as  a  hypothetical  fact  in  the  first  part  of  the  passage,  throws  no  light 
whatever  on  the  question  whether  the  owner  had  a  rigJU  to  the  servitude.  Also  a 
fonner  section  (D.  43,  1 9,  8,  4)  informs  us  that  although  the  use  of  the  servitude  by 
the  usufructuary  kept  it  alive  for  the  owner,  yet  this  would  not  in  the  absence  of 
actual  use  by  the  owner  give  him  a  right  to  the  interdict.  On  the  other  hand,  the  use 
of  the  servitude  by  tenants  or  friends  was  held  to  be  a  use  by  the  owner,  and  to  entitle 
him  to  the  interdict.  While  the  passage  from  Ulpian  (P.  43,  19,  3,  5)  must  be  con- 
sidered iodedsive,  if  indeed  §  4  does  not  raise  a  presumption  the  other  way,  there 
are  other  texts  that  introduce  great  difiBculty  into  the  question.  Ulpian,  speaking  of 
uiui,  which,  we  shall  see,  is  a  much  more  restricted  right  than  usufruct,  says  that  one 
having  the  use  of  a  farm  can  dwell  upon  it,  and  forbid  the  owner  coming  there.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  must  give  access  to  the  owner's  tenant  or  his  agricultural  (but  not 
his  household)  servants.  (D.  7,  8,  10,  4.)  In  another  passage  (D.  7, 8, 12,  pr.),  Ulpian 
still  speaking  of  tisus,  says  that  the  owner  had  a  right  of  entry  to  gather  the  crops, 
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and  that  he  could  even  dwell  on  the  land  in  harvest.  If  then  on  owner,  entitled  to  the 
fmetua,  and  deprived  only  of  the  use  (uavi),  had  no  right  of  entry  except  for  the  pni^ 
pose  of  preparing  the  ground  and  gathering  the  crops,  it  would  seem  to  follow  that,  if 
he  had  no  right  to  the  fructus,  he  had  no  right  of  entry  whatever.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  owner  had  a  right  to  see  that  the  boundaries  of  the  land  were  preserved,  and  for 
that  purpose  could  send  an  in»ulariua — a  slave  employed  to  look  after  a  house— to 
a  house,  or  a  tdUuarivt — a  person  employed  to  watch  lands  or  forests — ^into  a  farm  or 
estate.  (D.  7,  8, 16,  1.)  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  owner  had  a  right  of 
entry  so  far  as  to  see  that  his  property  was  not  diminished,  but  whether  for  other 
purposes  is  not  at  all  made  out. 

Investitive  Facts. 

A.  Modes  of  Creating  Usufruct. 

The  usufruot,  being  a  fragment  of  full  ownership,  might  be 
created  in  two  ways.  The  owner  might  give  away  the  usu- 
fruct, reserving  ctnly  the  naked  ownership  (nuda  proprietas); 
or  he  might  give  away  the  naked  ownership,  reserving  a 
usufruct  for  himself.  The  former  was  called  datio  (dare  wsutn- 
fructum)  ;  the  latter  deductio  (deducto  usufructu),  A  third  course 
was  open :  he  might  give  away,  at  the  same  time,  the  usufruct 
to  one  person  and  the  naked  ownership  to  another.  All  these 
are  exemplified  in  the  first  mode. 

I.  Legacy. — Usufruct  admits  of  being  separated  from  ownership,  and 
this  happens  in  many  ways.  If,  for  instance,  it  is  left  as  a  legacy,  then  the 
heir  has  the  bare  ownership,  the  legatee  the  usufruct.  If,  on  the  contrar>% 
the  farm  is  left  as  a  legacy  but  the  usufruct  withheld,  then  the  legatee  has 
the  bare  ownership,  the  heir  the  usufract.  And  ag^in,  the  testator  may 
leave  one  the  usufruct,  and  another  the  farm  without  the  usufruct.  (J.  2,  4,  i.) 

Following  the  plan  hitherto  pursued,  we  shall  abstain  from  dwelling  on  this  point 
nntil  we  come  to  the  subject  of  legacy. 

Mancipation. — Our  saying  that  usufruct  admits  of  in  jure  cessio  only 
was  not  too  hasty.  For  although  a  usufruct  may  be  established  by  ntanci- 
patio y  inasmuch  as  it  can  be  withdrawn  when  the  property  is  conveyed,  yet 
it  is  not  the  usufruct  itself  that  is  conveyed.  For  it  is  only  withheld  in  con- 
veying the  property,  so  that  one  has  the  usufruct,  another  the  property. 
(G.  2,  33.) 

Patd  observes  that  by  mancipation,  bnt  not  by  delivery  (even  of  a  rtt  nee  mam/cipi)^ 
a  usufruct  could  only  be  reserved  {ded\icU)\  not  transferred.  A  usufruct  of  a  slave 
delivered  to  a  'pereorinui  could  not  be  reserved.     (Vat.  Frag.  47.) 

III.  Injure  cessio. — Usufruct  admits  of /«  y«r^  cessio  only.  For  the 
owner  can  thus  transfer  the  usufruct  to  another,  while  he  himself  keeps  the 
bare  ownership.  (G.  2,  30.)  But  this  of  course  is  so  in  the  case  of  Italian 
lands,  because  those  lands  admit  of  mancipatio  and  in  jure  cessio.     (G. 

2,31) 

Still,  since  usufruct  can  be  established  both  in  man  and  in  all  other 

animals,  we  ought  to  know  that  usufruct  in  those  can  be  established  even  in 

the  provinces  by  injure  cessio,    (G.  2,  32.) 
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Injure  cetHo  was  the  mode  of  creating  and  transferring  incorporeal  things  by  act 
inter  vivot.  By  injure  cento  an  owner  could  transfer  the  ueufmct,  reserving  only  the 
naked  ownership  {dare  usum  fructum),  as  well  as  give  the  naked  ownership,  reserving 
a  usufruct  {dedudo  tuufructu),      (Vat.  Frag.  47.) 

IV.  Contract  (m  the  Provinces). — But  on  landed  estates  in  the  pro- 
vinces, if  a  man  wishes  to  establish  a  usufruct,  or  a  right  of  passage  on  foot 
or  with  beasts,  or  of  bringing  water,  or  of  raising  a  house  higher,  or  not 
raising  it  lest  a  neighbour's  lights  be  obstructed,  and  the  like  rights,  he  can 
do  so  by  agreements  and  stipulations.  For  even  the  landed  estates  them- 
selves do  not  admit  of  ntandpatio  or  injure  cessio,    (G.  2,  31.) 

But  if  a  man  wishes  to  establish  a  usufruct  otherwise  than  by  will,  he 
ought  to  do  so  by  agreements  (fiacta)  and  stipulations.    (J.  2,  4,  i.) 

The  pact  was  an  agreement  to  create  a  servitude ;  by  the  stipulation  a  penalty 
was  added.  The  penalty  was  limited  to  the  heir  of  the  person  establishing  the  servitude. 
"  Per  te  non  fieri,  neque  per  heredem  tuum,  quominus  mihi  ire  agere  liceat."  (D.  45, 
1,2,5;  D.  46,1,4,  1.) 

This  is  an  instance  of  rights  in  rem  being  created  by  the 
agreement  of  the  parties  and  nothing  more ;  that  is,  by  contract 
simply.  In  dealing  with  dominium  a  careful  distinction  had  to 
be  kept  in  view  between  contract  and  the  investitive  facts  of 
dominium^  because  in  every  instance  the  Roman  law  required 
Bomething  more  than  contract  to  create  ownership.  There 
was  no  reason  in  the  nature  of  things  why  rights  in  rem  should 
not  be  created  by  contract ;  but  the  Roman  legislators,  for 
reasons  satisfactory  to  themselves,  chose  to  require  something 
beyond  the  assent  of  the  parties  in  order  to  transfer  ownership. 
That  something  more  was  delivery,  a  &ct  that  accomplished 
one  important  end  of  the  lawgiver — ^making  the  ownership 
notorious.  But  when  the  ownership  was  split  up,  and  it  was 
desired  to  give  a  man  the  usufruct,  a  difficulty  arose ;  because 
if  delivery  were  made,  the  transaction  would  assume  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  change  of  ownership,  and  thus  imperil  the  naked 
ownership  of  the  donor ;  and,  moreover,  as  we  shall  see  pre- 
sently, it  would  be  unsuitable  when  the  usufruct  was  con- 
ditional. Accordingly,  in  the  old  civil  law,  the  cumbrous 
fiction  of  a  lawsuit  was  adopted  in  the  case  of  incorporeal 
things.  When  the  ancient  modes  of  conveyance  fell  into  dis- 
use, there  was  no  ceremony  known  to  the  law  that  could  con- 
veniently take  their  place,  and  hence  incorporeal  property  came 
to  be  created  and  transferred  by  mere  agreement  of  the  parties. 
This  change  appears  in  Gains  ;  but  he  confines  it  to  provincial 
lands  (which  were  res  nee  mancipi)  ;  when,  however,  we  come  to 
Justinian,  the  old  conveyances  were  obsolete,  and  the  proper 
mode  of  creating  a  usufruct  in  his  day  was  by  pact  and  stipu- 
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latioD.  Justinian,  therefore,  makes  no  mention  of  mancipatio 
and  injure  cessio. 

B.  Conditional  Usufi-ucts. 

Paul  says  (Vat.  Frag.  50,  48)  that  a  usufruct  may  be 
created  to  begin  at  once,  and  to  terminate  at  a  fixed  period 
prior  to  the  death  of  the  usufructuary,  but  that  it  cannot  be 
made  to  commence  at  a  future  day  (Vat*.  Frag,  49) ;  and  this, 
he  adds,  was  an  infirmity  that  it  shared  in  common  with  all 
those  rights  that  could  be  enforced  only  by  the  old  legis 
actiones.  The  same  passage  occurs  in  the  Digest  (D.  7,  1,  4,  1), 
where  Paul  still  stands  sponsor,  but  the  voice  of  Tribonian 
speaks.  In  the  Digest  it  is  said  that  a  usufruct  may  com- 
mence at  a  future  day.  It  was  also  finally  established  that 
a  usufruct  ikight  begin  from  an  uncertain  event  {ex  conditione), 
or  be  terminated  by  any  event  (ad  conditionem),  (D.  7,  1,  51 ; 
D.  7,  1,54). 

Titiufl,  whoae  farm  was  subject  to  a  usufruct,  bequeathed  a  usufruct  of  it  to  Sem- 
pronius.  Was  the  legacy  valid,  seeing  that  a  usufruct  already  existed  ?  Maeciaaus 
said  it  was,  even  if  the  previous  usufructuary  survived  Titius,  and  enjoyed  the  usufruct 
after  the  heirs  of  Titius  had  taken  possession.     (D.  7,  1,  72.) 

c.  Securities. 

The  various  modes  of  creating  usufructs  just  described 
operate  in  favour  of  the  usufructuary  only  when  he  has  com- 
plied with  an  indispensable  preliminary.  (D.  7,  9,  7.)  Every 
usufructuary  must  give  security,  whatever  the  mode  of  his 
appointment.  (D.  7,  9,  9,  1.)  The  form  of  security  was 
sureties  {fid^useorea).  (0.  3,  33,  4.)  The  object  of  the  security 
was  twofold — (1)  that  the  usufructuary  would  deal  with  the 
property  so  as  to  satisfy  a  fair  man  {honi  viri  arbitratu)  (D.  7, 
9, 1,  3) ;  and  (2)  would  give  back  the  property  when  his  interest 
terminated.^  In  later  times  these  promises  were  superfluous ; 
the  law  imposed  these  obUgations  upon  all  usufructuaries :  but 
there  was  an  advantage  in  getting  others  as  sureties,  and  for 
mismanagement  an  action  could  be  brought  on  the  promise 
before  the  usufruct  came  to  an  end.     (D.  7,  9,  1,  5.) 

Divestitive  Facts. 

But  lest  the  properties  should  become  altogether  useless  by  being  always 
separated  from  the  usufruct,  it  is  held  that  in  certain  fixed  ways  the  usufruct 
disappears,  and  falls  back  into  the  ownership.    (J.  2,  4,  i.) 

1  Usurum  te  h(mi  viri  arhitratUf  et  cum  fuurfruetut  ad  turn,  perHnere  detmet^ 
roAihUurum  quod  inde  exstabU.    (D.  7,  9, 1,  pr.) 
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When  the  usufruct  comes  to  an  end,  it  falls  back  into  the  property,  and 
from  that  time  forward  the  owner  of  the  bare  property-rights  comes  to  have 
ftdl  power  over  their  object.    Q.  2,  4,  4.) 

I.  Injure  cessio, — ^The  man  that  has  the  usufruct  can,  by  making  an  in 
jure  cessio  to  the  owner,  detach  the  usufruct  from  himself  and  merge  it  in  the 
property.     (G.  2,  30.) 

And  again,  a  usufruct  disappears  if  yielded  up  to  the  owner  by  him  that 
has  it    (J.  2,4,  3.) 

II.  Merger.  (/Consolidation  or  comparatip  dominii,) — Or,  on  the  contrary, 
if  he  that  has  the  usufruct  acquires  the  ownership.  This  is  called  merger 
{consolidatio).     (J.  2,  4,  3.) 

III.  And  by  not  using  it  {non  uiendo)  in  the  proper  way  and  time,— all 
these  points  are  settled  by  our  constitution.    (J.  2,  4,  3.) 

A  usufmctoaiy  that  neithier  by  himBelf ,  nor  by  anyone  in  his  name,  availed 
himself  of  his  nsnfrnct,  while  the  period  of  utacfipio  elapsed,  anciently  lost  Ms  rights. 
(Paul,  Sent.  3,  6,  80.)  It  made  no  difference  that  the  usufructuary  was  ejected  by 
force  from  his  land.  (D.  43,  16.  10.)  Justinian  preserved  the  role,  but  altered  the 
time  to  ten  or  twenty  years  in  accordance  with  his  changes  of  the  period  of  prescrip- 
tion. (C.  3,  33,  16, 1  ;  O.  3,  34,  13.)  The  question  naturally  occurs, — How  is  a 
asufmct  lost  by  lapse  of  time,  when  it  cannot  be  gained  in  that  way  ?  The  answer  is 
easy.  A  usufruct  is  regarded  as  simply  a  burden  upon  the  ownership,  and  by  uaucapio 
the  owner  gets  rid  of  the  burden.  It  is  thus,  so  to  speak,  the  ownership  that  is  re- 
gained by  u9iAcapio  (ufucajpii}  libertat%s)t  rather  than  the  usufruct  that  is  lost. 

IV.  The  expiratioh  of  the  period  for  which  the  usufruct  was 
granted.  This  never  exceeded  the  life  of  the  usufructuary,  or, 
in  the  case  of  a  municipality  obtaining  a  usufinct,  100  years, 
the  supposed  duration  of  the  longest  life.  (D.  33,  2,  8 ;  D.  7, 
4,  3,  3  ;  C.  3,  33,  3.)  But  it  might  be  terminated  sooner,  either 
by  a  time  having  been  fixed  in  the  creation  of  the  usufruct,  or 
some  event  designated  which  was  to  terminate  its  existence. 
(Paul,  Sent.  3,  6,  33  ;  D.  33,  2,  30,  pr. ;  C.  3,  33,  5.) 

A  usufruct  is  granted  to  A  until  B  shall  attain  the  age  of  twenty-one.  Suppose  B 
died  before  reaching  that  age,  is  the  usufruct  at  an  end  %  Justinian  decided  that  it  should 
sot,  but  should  last  for  the  period  mentioned,  if  A  lived  so  long.     (C.  3,  33,  12,  pr.) 

A  grant  of  a  usufruct  to'  A  until  B  shall  recover  his  sanity.  In  this  case  the 
recovery  of  B  destroys  the  usufruct ;  otherwise  it  endures  until  B  dies,  if  A  so 
long  lives.     (C.  3,  33,  12,  1.) 

V.  A  usufruct  comes  to  an  end,  too,  by  the  death  of  him  that  has  it,  or 
by  his  undergoing  one  of  two  forms  of  capitis  detninutio^  the  maxima  or  the 
media,    (J.  2,  4,  3.) 

This  was  the  law  as  settled  by  Justinian ;  but  previous  to  his  time  even  the 
imallest  change  of  status^  as  by  adoption  or  arrogation,  was  fatal  (Paul,  Sent.  8, 
6, 29.) 

VI.  Analogous  to  this  was  a  singular  mode  of  losing  usu- 
fructs, of  "which  the  sting  was  also  taken  out  by  Justinian. 
According  to  the  rule  that  a  slave  can  acquire  for  his  master 
only,  not  for  himself,  a  slave  might  become  the  medium  of  con- 
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veying  a  iisufruct  to  his  master.  If  afterwards  the  master 
sold  the  slave,  the  usufruct  was  extinguished.  We  have  spoken 
of  the  slave  as  a  conduit-pipe  conveying  rights  to  his  master. 
We  may  now  vary  the  figure,  and  speak  of  him  as  a  chain  by 
which  the  usufruct  was  anchored  in  his  master's  possession. 
(D.  7,  4,  5,  1.)  Justinian  enacted  that  usufructs  should  not 
be  destroyed  by  the  death,  manumission,  or  alienation  of  the 
slaves  by  whom  they  were  acquired.  The  same  rule  was  applied 
to  acquisitions  through  a  son  under  potestcut ;  and  Justinian, 
making  a  deeper  change,  decided  that  even  if  the  father  died 
or  lost  his  liberty  the  usufruct  should  not  be  lost,  but  should 
survive  to  the  son— for  whom,  indeed,  it  must  have  been  from 
the  first  intended.     (C.  8,  33,  17.) 

VIL  Destruction  or  alteration  of  the  essential  character  of 
the  property.     Interitua  or  mutatio  rei. 

Nay,  further,  it  is  agreed  that  if  a  house  is  consumed  by  fire,  or  falls  in 
either  by  earthquake  or  by  its  own  defects,  the  usufruct  is  extinguished,  nor 
can  any  be  claimed  even  in  the  site.     (J.  2,  4,  3.) 

For  it  is  a  right  over  an  external  object ;  take  away  that,  and  the  usufruct 
itself  must  needs  be  taken  away.    (J.  2, 4,  pr.) 

The  owner  builds  on  ground  subject  to  the  usufruct.  This  so  alters  the  chAracter 
of  the  place  that  the  usufruct  is  gone,  and  the  usufructuaij  is  left  to  his  action  for 
damages.     (D.  7»  4,  5,  8.) 

Usuhuot  of  a  pond.  The  pond  dries  up.  The  usufruct  is  extinguished.  (D.  7, 
4, 10,  3.) 

Legacy  of  a  wood.  The  trees  are  cut  down,  and  the  land  sown.  The  usufruct  is 
at  an  end.     (D.  7,  4, 10, 4.) 

A  gift  of  usufruct  of  silver.  It  is  made  into  a  vase.  The  usufruct  is  at  an  end. 
(D.  7,  4, 10, 6.) 

Vni.  By  original  defectibility  of  titla  If  the  estate  of  the 
donor  was  liable  to  be  destroyed  by  a  cause  prior  to  the  usa- 
fruct,  and  it  so  perishes,  the  usufruct  is  also  extinguished. 

A  testator  leaves  a  usufruct  of  a  farm  to  a  legatee  when  a  certain  condition  is 
fulfilled.  Before  that  time  the  testator  dies,  and  the  heir  gives  a  usufruct  of  the  same 
land  to  another.  Afterwards  the  condition  is  fulfilled :  the  second  usufruct  is  at 
once  terminated.     (D.  7,  4, 16.) 

Transvbstitive  FAOTa 

But  if  the  man  that  has  the  usufruct  yields  it  by  m  jure  eessto  to  a 
stranger,  he  still  keeps  his  rights  none  the  less,  for  the  process  is  inoperative. 
(J.  2,  4,  3  ;  G.  2,  30.) 

The  same  rule  prevailed  with  Justinian,  in  whose  time  pacts  and  stipulations  had 
taken  the  place  of  the  injure  cesiio.  But,  as  has  heen  ahready  explained,  the  prohibi- 
tion was  more  technical  than  real ;  because  the  right  of  the  usufructuary  to  part  with 
the  whole  of  his  enjoyment  of  the  land,  with  or  without  a  price,  was  incontestable. 
StiU,  in  strictness,  we  must  say  that  there  was  no  transvestitive  fact. 
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Behedies. 

A.  Rights  and  Duties. 

I.  Use  and  enjoyment.  The  usufructuary  had  the  same  remedies  as  the  owner; 
aoj,  eg,,  the  ac^  legU  Aqu&iae  agidnst  the  owner  as  well  as  all  the  world  (D.  9,  2, 12) ; 
iUUiB  actio  aquae 'pLuviae  arcendae  (D.  39, 3,  22,  pr.\  ;  the  actio  furti  (D.  47,  2,  46,  1) ; 
actio  vi  honorum  raptorum  (D.  47,  8,  2,  23) ;  interdict  de  arboribue  eaedendie  (D.  43; 
27,  1,  4) ;  interdict  devi  et  vi  armata  (D.  43,  16,  3, 13) ;  interdict  quod  vi  out  danL 
(D.  43,  24, 12.)  Generally,  in  so  far  as  the  usufructuary  had  rights  to  the  enjoyment 
of  the  property  as  against  the  owner  and  all  other  men,  he  could  use  the  same  actions 
and  interdicts  as  the  owner. 

II.  Duties  of  usufructuary  to  owner.  The  owner  (dominuM)  may  sue  the  sureties 
of  the  usufructuary,  and  has  against  the  usufructuary  the  same  remedy  as  against 
other  persons.  Thus,  for  misconduct  to  slaves  he  may  have  the  actio  aervi  corrupti, 
actio  injuriarum,  or  actio  legie  AqutUae.    (D.  7,  1,  66.) 

B.  Investitive  Facts. 

L  Actio  confaaoria  de  utufructu. — ^This  was  the  action  by  which  a  usufructuaiy 
could  establish  his  usufruct  against  the  owner  or  any  possessor, — uti  frwijue  wiibi  eeae, 
(D.  7,  6,  5,  pr.)  It  was  also  the  proper  action  against  the  owner  of  adjoining  land  if 
he  interfered  with  the  enjoyment  of  a  servitude  to  which  his  land  was  subject  in  favour 
of  the  usufructuaiy  land.  Servitudes  were  attached  to  the  cJommium,  and  it  was  con- 
sidered a  difficulty  that  a  usufructuary,  as  such,  should  be  entitled  to  a  servitude. 
The  way  in  which  it  was  accomplished  was  not  by  claiming  the  servitude,  but  by 
affiiming  that  the  owner  of  the  adjoining  land  interfered  with  the  enjoyment  by  the 
nsnfruotuary  of  his  land.     (D.  7,  6,  1,  pr.) 

The  burden  of  proof  rests  upon  the  usufructuary  ;  and  if  he  succeeds  he  gets  a 
judgment  substantially  the  same  as  in  a  vindAoatio.  The  judge  will  order  the  possessor 
to  give  up  the  land ;  if  he  refuses  wilfully,  or  has  disabled  himself  from  obeying  the 
judgment,  then  to  pay  such  a  sum  as  the  plaintiff  has  sworn  is  the  value  of  the 
usufruct ;  if  he  is  unable,  through  his  own  carelessness  only,  not  through  fraud,  then 
the  value  of  the  usufruct  is  to  be  settled  by  the  judge. 

a  Divestitive  Facts. 

L  Actio  Negatoria  de  Umrfructu, — This  is  the  corresponding  action  by  which  the 
owner  may  establish  the  freedom  of  his  property  from  a  usufruct,  and,  if  he  is  not  in 
pooBeasion,  recover  the  crops  that  the  possessor  has  gathered.     (D.  7,  6,  5,  6.) 

USUS, 

Definition. — Use  (usus)  is  a  usufruct  without  the  produce 
{fructus)  (D.  7,  8,  1,  1 ;  D.  7,  8,  14,  1) ;  and  is  confined  to  the 
personal  wants  of  the  usuarj  {usuarius).  The  exact  difference 
between  use  and  usufruct  appears  in  considering  the  rights 
and  duties  of  the  usuary. 

Rights  and  Duties. 

A.  Rights  of  the  Usuary. 
L  Use  and  enjoyment. 

I.  Fewer  rights  are  implied  in  use  than  in  usufruct  For  he  that  has  the 
bare  use  of  a  farm  is  understood  to  have  nothing  beyond  the  use,  for  his 
daily  needs,  of  the  vegetables,  fruits,  flowers,  hay,  straw,  timber.    And  he 
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may  stay  on  that  farm  only  so  long  as  he  is  not  an  annoyance  to  the  owner, 
or  a  hindrance  to  those  that  carry  on  the  farm  work.     (J.  2,  5,  i.) 

In  addition  to  dwelling  on  the  land,  the  luuary  has,  within  the  limits  mentioned  by 
JuBtinian,  the  right  of  walking  or  driving  on  the  land.  There  was  considerable 
diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  exact  effect  of  a  grant  of  the  use  of  land.  Sabinns  and 
Cassius  said  the  nsuary  might  take  wood  for  ordinary  consumption,  and  the  apples, 
vegetables,  and  flowers.  Nerva  added  the  use  of  the  straw,  but  not  the  oil,  grain,  oc 
fruits.  Proculus  and  Labeo  went  further.  They  said  he  could  take  the  produce  of 
the  farm  for  the  maintenance  of  himself  and  family,  and  even  for  his  guests  and  friends. 
Ulpian  favoured  this  view  as  more  in  harmony  with  the  motives  of  the'  donor  of  the 
use.  (D.  7,  8,  12, 1.)  Paul  adds  that  he  might  take  provisions  for  the  year's  use, 
but  only  in  the  country  ;  and  that  he  could  carry  any  apples,  flowers,  or  firewood  to 
his  town  residence.     (D.  7,  8, 15,  pr.) 

2.  Again,  he  that  has  the  use  of  a  house  is  understood  to  have  rights  up 
to  this  point  only  ; — ^he  may  dwell  in  the  house  himself,  but  he  cannot  trans- 
fer this  right  to  another ;  and  it  is  scarcely  quite  admitted  that  he  may  receive 
a  guest.  But  he  may  dwell  there  with  his  wife  and  children,  as  well  as  his 
freedmen  and  other  free  persons  that  he  employs  no  less  than  his  slaves. 
And  similarly,  if  it  is  a  woman  that  has  the  use  of  the  house,  she  may  dwell 
there  with  her  husband.     (J.  2,  5,  2.) 

Although  there  seems  to  have  been*  some  doubt  whether  a  woman  had  the  same 
extent  of  use  of  a  house,  yet  ultimately  it  was  held  that  the  rights  were  the  same  for 
men  and  women  (D.  7,  8,  6),  provided  the  guests  were  such  as  could  with  a  regard 
to  propriety  dwell  with  the  women.     (D.  7,  8,  7  ;  D.  7,  8,  4, 1 ;  D.  7,  4,  22.) 

3.  And  again,  he  that  has  the  use  of  a  slave  can  use  his  labour  and 
service  only  in  person.  But  he  is  not  allowed  to  transfer  his  rights  to 
another  in  any  way.     (J.  2,  5,  3.) 

4.  The  same  rule  applies  to  beasts.     (J.  2,  5,  3.) 

But  if  it  is  the  use  of  cattle  or  of  sheep  that  is  left  as  a  l^acy,  he  that 
has  the  use  can  use  neither  the  milk  nor  the  lambs,  nor  the  wool,  for  all 
those  are  reckoned  among  fruits,  but  only  the  cattle  to  manure  his  fields. 
0-  2,  5»  4.) 

II.  Powers  of  alienation. 

And  he  cannot  allow  another  the  rights  he  has,  either  by  selling  them,  or 
letting  them  out,  or  by  giving  them  for  nothing  ;  whereas  he  that  has  the 
usufruct  can  do  all  these.     (J.  2,  5,  i.) 

B.  Duties  of  the  Usuary.  The  usuary  was  not,  as  a  rule, 
bound  to  repair,  but  only  to  share  the  expense  of  repairs  with 
the  owner.  If,  however,  the  property  gave  no  fructua^  and 
only  the  use  of  it  could  exist,  the  usuary  was  bound  to  repair 
to  the  same  extent  as  a  usufructuary.  (D.  7,  8,  18.)  The 
usuary  also  was  forbidden  to  change  the  character  of  the 
property,  even  to  improve  it.     (D.  7,  8,  23.) 

Investitive  Facts  and  Divestitive  Facts. 

In  the  very  same  ways  in  which  the  usufruct  is  established,  the  bare  use  is 
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commonly  established  too.    And  it  comes  to  an  end  in  those  very  same 
ways  in  which  the  usufruct  also  ceases.    (J.  2,  5,  pr.) 

Secority  18  xeqnired,  as  in  the  case  of  the  usnfractnary. 

The  RiOjIEDIES  are  precisely  Bimilar  to  those  in  the  case  of 
usufruct. 

HABITA  TIO, 

Definitign. — ^Papinian  observes  that  the  right  of  habitation 
is  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  the  right  of  using  a  house. 
(D.  7.  8,  10,  pr.)  Anciently  it  was  supposed  to  be  a  grant  for 
one  year  only,  but  it  was  ultimately  put  on  the  same  footing  as 
usufruct — ^namely,  for  life.     (D.  7,  8,  10,  3.) 

But  if  hahitatio  is  left  as  a  legacy  to  any  one,  or  is  established  in  any  way, 
it  seems  to  be  neither  use  nor  usufruct,  but  as  it  were  a  special  right 
Those  that  have  this  right  for  their  benefit,  we  have  allowed  by  our  published 
decision,  in  accordance  with  Marcellus'  opinion,  not  only  to  live  in  the  place 
themselvest  but  to  let  out  the  right  to  others.    (J.  2,  5,  5.) 

Another  characteristic  is  that  it  was  not  lost  through  non- 
user  or  capitis  minutio.     (D.  7,  8,  10,  pr.) 

OPERAE  SERVORUM. 

This  also  is  scarcely  distinguishable  from  the  use  of  slaves. 
Like  habitatio,  it  was  not  lost  by  non-user  (D.  33,  2,  2)  or  capitis 
minuHo.     (D.  7,  7,  2.) 

PRECARIUM. 

Definitign. — ^Precarium  is  a  tenancy-at-will  of  land,  or  of  a 
servitude  (D.  43,  26,  15,  2),  or  of  a  moveable.  (D.  43, 26,  4,  pr. ; 
D.  43,  26, 1,  pr.)  The  person  to  whom  a  thing  was  given,  pre- 
carioy  was  entitled  to  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  it  so  long  as 
the  owner  pleased,  but  no  longer.     (D.  43,  26,  12,  pr.) 

Rights  of  Tenant. — The  tenant  of  land  was  a  possessor^  and 
as  such  was  protected  from  all  persons,  except  the  owner,  in 
the  use  and  enjoyment  of  it.  (D.  43,  26,  15,  4.)  As  in  the  case 
of  the  usufructuary,  he  could  not  claim  the  offspring  of  female 
slaves.    (D.  43,  26,  10.) 

Duties  of  Tenant. — (1.)  To  retain  possession  until  it  is 
asked  back  by  the  owner,  and  then  to  give  it  up.  (D.  43,  26, 8, 
3.)  (2.)  To  answer  for  wilful  mischief  done  to  the  property 
while  in  his  possession,  but  not  for  negligence  (culpa).  Thus  if 
he  lost  a  servitude  attached  to  the  land  by  non-use,  he  was  not 
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bound  to  give  compensation,  unless  he  wilfully  abstained  from 
using  it.     (D.  43,  26,  8,  5.) 

Investitive  Facts. — All  that  was  required  was  the  posses- 
sion of  the  thing  with  the  consent  of  the  owner.  (D.  43,  26,  9  ; 
D.  43,  26,  2,  3.) 

Divestitive  Facts. — (1.)  By  the  lapse  of  the  time  for  which 
the  agreement  was  made,  if  any  time  was  mentioned*  (D.  43, 
26,  5.)  (2.)  By  the  happening  of  an  event  on  the  occurrence 
of  which  it  was  to  be  revoked.  Thus,  if  on  a  sale  of  land  the 
buyer  was  allowed  to  enter  as  a  tenant-at-will  until  the  price 
should  be  fully  paid,  and  the  buyer  failed  to  pay  at  the  time 
agreed  upon,  the  seller  could  revoke  the  tenancy  and  turn  out 
the  buyer.  (D.  43,  26,  20.)  (3.)  The  death  of  the  tenant,  but 
not  necessarily  of  the  owner,  put  an  end  to  the  tenancy.  (D. 
43,  26,  12,  I ;  D.  43,  26,  8,  1.) 

Bemedies. — A.  The  tenant's  remedies  against  third  parties 
were  the  interdicts  and  actions  open  to  a  bonajide  possessor. 

R  For  rights  of  owner.    I.  Interdict  de  precario. 

(1.)  This  interdict  was  restitutory — to  compel  the  tenant  to 
give  back  possession  to  the  owner.     (D.  43,  26,  4,  2.) 

(2.)  It  was  not  limited  by  a  year's  prescription.  (D.  43,  26, 
8,7.) 

II.  Also  an  actio  in  factum  praescriptin  verbis  or  condictio  incerti 
might  be  brought  by  the  owner  for  the  same  purpose.  (D.  43, 
26.  2,  2  ;  D.  43,  26, 19,  2.)  For  the  meaning  of  this  form  of 
action  see  Book  IL,  Div.  I.,  Subdiv.  I.,  Equitable  Contracts. 


DEFINITE  rights  IN  REM  TO  THINGS. 

III. — Praedial  Servitudes. 
Definition. 

A  praedial  servitude  is  a  definite  right  of  enjoyment  of 
one  man's  land  by  the  owner  of  adjoining  land;  including  in 
the  term  "land"  also  houses.  The  land  subject  to  this  right 
is  called  praedium  serviens,  and  the  land  to  which  the  right  is 
attached  is  called  praedium  dominans. 

These  servitudes  are  called  praedial,  because  they  cannot  exist  without 
landed  estates  {praedia).  For  no  one  can  acquire  a  praedial  servitude  in 
town  or  country  unless  he  has  landed  estates  ;  nor  yet  become  subject  to 
one  unless  he  has  landed  estates.    (J.  2,  3,  3.) 
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The  lands  mnst  adjoin  each  other  (vieina  praedia),  (D.  8,  3, 
5,  1.)  The  exact  degree  of  proximity,  however,  is  regulated 
by  the  nature  of  the  particular  servitude. 

A  servitude,  the  object  of  which  is  to  restrict  a  neighbour  from  adding  to  the  height 
of  his  house,  is  valid,  although  there  is  a  house  between  ;  because  so  long  as  the  inter- 
mediate house  is  not  built  higher  the  servitude  is  effective.  (D.  8,  5,  4,  8  ;  D.  8,  5, 
5;  D.  8,2,  86;  D.  8,  2,88.) 

A  waggon  road  (via)  is  good  as  a  servitude,  although  it  is  interrupted  by  a  river,  if 
there  is  a  foird  or  bridge.     (D.  8,  8,  38.) 

Aright  of  drawing  water  {aqtiae  hatuiw)  may  exist,  although  between  the  servient 
and  dominant  land  there  lies  a  public  road  or  river.  (D.  89,  8,  17,  2.)  But  a  right 
of  leading  water  {aquae  duOwt)  oould  not  exist  unless  idl  the  land  through  which  the 
water  flowed  was  subject  to  the  servitude.     (D.  8,  8,  7,  1.) 

A  praedial  servitude  is  attached  to  the  land  in  this  sense, 
that  it  cannot  be  transferred  by  the  owner  of  the  dominant 
land  t^  the  owner  of  any  other  land.  Until  extinguished  in 
one  of  the  ways  hereafter  enumerated,  a  servitude  passes 
with   the   land  to   every  possessor.      (D.   8,  4,  12 ;  D.  8,  5, 

20,  1.)    .  . 

Praedial  servitudes  are  restricted  in  their  enjoyment  to  the 
land  to  which  they  are  attached.  Labeo  thought  that  an 
owner  of  land  having  a  right  to  lead  water  from  other  land 
(aquae  ductus),  could  allow  the  owners  of  neighbouring  lands 
to  enjoy  it  as  well.  But  the  opinion  of  Proculus  prevailed, 
that  only  as  much  could  be  taken  as  was  required  for  the 
farm  to  which  the  right  of  water  attached.  (D.  8,  3,  24.) 
Similarly,  if  to  a  farm  is  attached  the  right  of  taking  sand  or 
lime  from  other  land,  no  more  can  be  taken  than  is  wanted  for 
that  farm.     (D.  8,  3,  5,  1.) 

The  owner  of  two  adjoining  properties  sold  the  upper  one,  making  it  a  condition 
of  sale  that  the  buyer  should  have  permission  to  make  a  ditch  to  pass  on  water 
from  the  higher  land.  The  buyer  received  water  from  still  higher  lands,  and 
wished  to  pass  it  through  his  ditch  to  the  lower  ground.  Could  he  do  so  /  No ; 
he  cannot  send  down  more  than  is  necessary  to  dry  his  own  land.     (D.  8,  3,  29.) 

All  praedial  servitudes  ought  to  be  capable  of  enduring  as 
long  as  the  land  to  which  they  are  attached.  Hence,  strictly, 
water  can  be  led  only  from  a  fountain,  or  other  permanent 
source  (D.  8,  3,  9) ;  not  from  a  pond  that  is  liable  to  dry  up 
[utagnum)^  or  even  a  pond  that  does  not  dry  up  (lacus).  (D. 
8,  2,  28,  pr.)  But  by  a  rescript  of  the  Emperor  Antoninus 
it  was  held  that  a  right  to  water  might  exist  even  from  an 
artificial  reservoir.     (D.  8,  4,  2,  pr. ;  D,  8,  3,  9,  pr.) 

A  praedial  servitude  is  indivisible;  it  must  be  enjoyed  wholly 
or  not  at  all.     (D.  8,  1,  11.) 
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If  a  person  to  whom  a  servitude  belongs  dies,  each  of  his  several  heirs  has  a  rig^t 
to  the  servitude.     (D.  8,  1,  17.) 

A  person  alienating  part  of  an  estate  cannot  impose  a  servitude  on  it,  nnless  the 
portion  of  land  or  houses  is  treated  as  a  separate  whole.     (D.  8,  4,  6, 1.) 

If  the  owner  of  a  servitude  acquires  only  a  part  of  the  land  burdened  with  the 
servitude,  or  the  owner  of  the  land  burdened  acquires  only  a  portion  of  the  dominant 
land,  the  servitude  is  not  extinguished,  although  it  could  not  have  been  so  created. 
(D.  8,  1,  8, 1 ;  D.  50,  17,  85,  1.) 

Urban  and  Rural  Servitudes. 

What  is  a  praedium  rusticum  or  praedium  urbanum  ?  ^  For  the 
purpose  of  the  law  of  servitudes  the  distinction  seems  to  be 
drawn  thus : — Land  in  the  country  is  used  chiefly  for  agricul- 
ture, and  for  building  only  as  subservient  to  agriculture  ;  land 
in  towns  is  used  chiefly  for  building,  and  for  cultivation  only  as 
an  accessory  of  building.  Hence  a  servitude  that  affects  chiefly 
or  only  the  soil,  and  could  exist  if  no  houses  were  built,  is  called 
a  rural  servitude  {jtis  rusticorum  praediorum) ;  and  a  servitude 
that  affects  chiefly  or  only  houses,  and  could  not  exist  without 
houses,  although  it  may  also  affect  the  soil,  is  an  urban  servi- 
tude (jus  urbanorum  praediorum). '  Hence  an  urban  servitude 
may  exist  wholly  in  the  country,  and  a  rural  servitude  wholly 
in  the  town.  A  right  to  rest  a  beam  or  joist  on  a  neighbour's 
wall  (jus  tigni  itnmittendi)  is  an  urban  servitude,  although  it  be 
in  the  country  ;  and  a  right  of  way  to  a  house  is  a  rural  servi- 
tude, although  it  be  in  a  town.  The  importance  of  the  distinc- 
tion is  centred  in  two  points,  pne  of  which,  however,  is  only  of 
antiquarian  interest.  Urban  servitudes  were  res  nee  mancipi; 
rural  servitudes  in  Italy  were  res  mwicipi.  Another  difference 
more  lasting  will  appear  when  the  nature  of  these  servitudes  is 
more  particularly  considered.  Urban  servitudes  are  all,  or  nearly 
all, negative;  rural  servitudes  are  all,  or  nesLrlj all, positive.  This 
makes  a  difference  in  regard  to  the  loss  of  the  servitude  by  non- 
use.  A  negative  servitude  can  be  lost  only  by  an  adverse  act 
of  the  owner  of  the  land  that  owes  the  servitude ;  the  servitude 
consisting  in  his  not  doing  such  act.  An  affirmative  servitude 
must  be  kept  alive  by  the  acts  of  the  person  entitled  to  it,  and 
is  lost  by  abstinence  from  such  acts*  But  this  point  must  be 
again  referred  to. 


^  Praedium  at  first  seems  to  have  meant  land  mortgaged  to  the  State  (6.  2,  61),  but 
later  it  was  a  nomen  generaU,  and  included  both  ownership  {ager)  and  possession 
(posaetgio).'  (D.  50, 16,  115.) 

^  ServUutes  praediorum  aliae  in  solo,  aliae  in  tupetficie  connUuuU,    (D.  8,  1,  3,  pr.) 
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Eights. 

An  account  of  the  rights  of  which  servitudes  consist  is  simply 
an  enumeration  and  statement  of  the  various  servitudes. 

(a,)  Rural  Servitudes  {servitutes  rusticomm  praedwrum). 

Over  country  estates  the  rights  are  these  : — iter^  actus^  via^  aquae  ductus. 
U.  2,  3,  pr.) 

Among  the  servitudes  over  country  lands  some  think  we  may  righdy 
reckon  the  right  of  drawing  water,  of  driving  cattle  to  water,  of  grazing,  of 
burning  lime^  of  digging  sand    (J.  2,  3,  2.) 

L  Rights  of  way.     1.  Iter;  2.  Actus;  3.  Pto. 

Iter  is  the  right  to  pass, — for  a  man  that  is  to  walk  ;  not  to  drive  a  beast 
or  a  carriage.  Actus  is  the  right  to  drive  either  a  beast  or  a  carriage. 
Therefore  he  that  has  iter  has  not  actus;  but  he  that  has  actus  has  iter  also, 
and  can  use  the  road  even  when  he  is  not  driving  a  beast.  Via  is  the  right 
to  pass  whether  driving  or  walking;  for  via  includes  both  tV^and  actus, 
(J.  2,  3,  pr.) 

In  the  absence  of  such  a  servitude,  no  one.  had  a  right  to 
walk  or  pass  over  another's  land.     (C.  3,  34,  11.) 

The  most  extensive  right  of  way  (yid)  included  the  right  of 
drawing  stones  and  wood,  and  heavy-laden  waggon&  By  the 
law  of  the  XII  Tables,  the  road  must  be  8  feet  in  width  and 
16  feet  at  the  turnings  (D.  8,  3,  8)  ;  unless  the  parties  agreed 
upon  any  other  width.  (D.  8,  3,  13,  2.)  If,  however,  the  road 
as  agreed  upon  was  not  of  sufficient  width,  although  it  was 
called  vioj  it  was  held  to  be  either  iter  or  actus  according  to  its 
dimensions.     (D.  8,  1,  13.) 

4.  Aright  of  passing  over  {jus  navigandi)  a  permanent  lake  be- 
longing to  another  person  to  one's  own  land  or  house,  was  a  recog^ 
nised  servitude,  analogous  to  a  right  of  way.     (D.  8,  3,  23, 1.) 

U.  Rights  to  water. 

1.  Leading  water  (aqiuie  ductus). 

Aquae  ductus  is  the  right  of  leading  water  through  another's  land.  (J.  2, 
3,pr.) 

Labeo  said  this  servitude  could  be  established  only  when 
there  was  an  existing  and  known  supply  of  water,  but  Paul  held 
that  a  servitude  might  be  created  to  search  for  water.  (D.  8, 
5, 21.)  The  owner  of  the  servient  land  could  not  keep  back 
the  water,  nor  refuse  permission  to  make  the  necessary  con- 
structions for  leading  it  off  (C.  3,  34,  10.)  As  a  rule,  the 
water  must  be  led  off  in  pipes  (Jistulae) ;  but  by  special  agree- 
ment stone  channels  might  be  allowed.     (D.  39,  3,  17,  1.) 

The  quantity  of  water  that  could  be  taken  was  determined 
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in  the  absence  of  agreement,  by  cnstom,  not  by  the  wants  of 
the  land  for  which  the  servitude  was  granted  (C.  3, 34, 12)  ;  but 
80  much  could  not  be  taken  as  to  starve  the  land  from  which  it 
came.  (C.  3,  34,  6.)  If  custom  sanctioned  it,  the  water  might 
be  used  for  irrigation.     (C.  3,  34,  7.) 

If,  at  the  granting  of  the  servitude,  no  special  track  were 
marked  out  for  the  pipes,  the  owner  of  the  sei'vitude  could 
select  his  own  course  (D.  8,  3,  21)  ;  but  having  done  so,  he 
could  not  of  his  own  motion  alter  it.     (D,  8,  I,  9.) 

The  owner  of  the  servitude  had  a  right  also  to  cleanse  and 
repair  the  aqueduct.     (D.  43,  21,  1,  pr.) 

The  water  may  be  either  perpetual  {aqua  cottidiana),  or  used 
only  in  summer  (aqua  aesttva).     (D.  43,  20, 1,  pr. ;  D.  43, 20, 1,  29.) 

2.  Drawing  water  from  a  well  or  fountain  (aquae  hatistus). 
This  is  a  right  to  go  upon  another's  land,  and  draw  water  from 
his  fountain.  The  right  to  keep  the  fountain  in  repair  was 
included.  (D.  43,  22,  1,  6.)  In  reference  to  this  servitude,  an 
example  may  be  quoted  to  show  that  it  need  not  be  praedial ; 
and  the  question  whether  it  was  so  or  not  must  be  deter- 
mined by  the  terms  of  the  grant.  The  presumption  was  that 
it  was  a  praedial  servitude.     (D.  8,  3,  20,  3.) 

"  LaciuB  TitiuB  to  GaiiiB  Seiiu,  his  brother,  greeting.  From  thQ  water  flowing 
into  the  fountain  that  my  father  constructed  on  the  isthmus,  I  grant  and  concede 
to  you  gratuitously  a  rill,  to  be  led  either  into  the  house  you  hold  in  the  isthmus,  or 
wherever  you  please."  This  was  held  to  be  a  personal  grant,  and  not  to  go  to  tiie 
heirs  of  Galus  Seius,  or  the  purchasers  of  the  house  on  the  isthmus.    (D.  8,  3,  37.) 

3.  Watering  one's  cattle  on  another's  land  (pecoria  ad  aqttam 
appuhua).  This,  of  course,  includes  the  right  of  leading  the 
cattle  on  to  the  servient  land  (actus).  In  this  case,  again,  the 
question  was  one  of  intention ;  whether  the  privilege  was  con- 
fined to  the  individual  to  whom  it  was  given,  or  was  attached 
to  his  land,  so  as  to  go  to  his  heirs  or  a  purchaser  of  the  land. 
(D.  8,  3,  4.) 

4.  A  right  of  passing  on  water — the  converse  of  aquas  ductus 
— aquae  educendae.     (D.  8,  3,  29  ;  D.  8,  5, 8,  5.) 

III.  Right  of  pasture  (jus  pascendi). 

This  was  a  right  to  put  one's  cattle  to  pasture  on  another's 
land.  It  might  be  either  praedial  or  personal,  like  the  right  of 
drawing  water.     (D.  8,  3,  4.) 

Several  owners  of  separate  lands  bought  a  right  of  pasture  on  pasture-land.  This 
right  was  enjoyed  by  several  of  their  successors  ;  and  finally  some  of  them  sold  their 
lands.    Had  the  purchasers  the  right  of  pasture  f  in  other  words,  was  the  servitude 
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pnedia]  f    Ye8,  if  there  was  no  agreement  to  tbe  oontraxy.     This  seemed  the  proper 
inference  to  be  drawn  from  all  the  faota.     (D.  8,  6,  20,  1.) 

This  right  must  be  oarefiilly  distinguished  from  compaecuus 
agevy  which  is  land  belonging  to  a  number  of  owners  for  the 
purpose  of  joint  pasture. 

IV.  Other  praedicJ  servitudes. 

The  instances  that  have  been  given  were  the  most  common 
examples  of  praedial  servitudes ;  but  there  were  many  others, 
which  need  only  be  referred  to: — 1.  A  right  of  quarrying 
stones  for  the  use  of  one's  land  from  the  land  of  another  (jtis 
lapidis  eximendae).  (D.  8,  4,  13,  1.)  2.  A  right  of  digging  for 
sand  (ju8  arenas  fodiendae)  or  chalk  {cretae  eximendae).  3.  A 
right  of  burning  lime  {jus  calcie  coquendae).  4.  A  right  of 
catting  eilna  eaedua  for  stakes  to  vines.     (D.  8,  3,  6,  1 ) 

(b.)  Urban  Servitudes  (jura  urbanorum  praediorum). 

Over  town  estates  the  servitudes  aU  attach  to  buildings.  And  indeed 
they  are  called  servitudes  over  town  estates  because  all  buildings  are  called 
town  estates,  even  country  houses.  Now  the  servitudes  over  town  estates 
are  these  :  the  servitude  of  supporting  the  weight  of  a  neighbour's  house ; 
of  allowing  a  neighbour  to  run  a  beam  into  one's  wall ;  of  receiving  or  not 
receiving  the  raindrops  or  the  water  that  flows  from  a  neighbour's  house  into 
one's  own  house  or  yard  ;  and  of  hindering  a  man  from  raising  his  house  too 
high  so  as  to  obstruct  a  neighbour's  lights.    (J.  2,  3,  i.) 

1.  The  servitude  of  support  to  a  building  (oneris  ferendi). 
This  servitude  exists  when  one  house  rests  upon  a  wall  or 
pillars  belonging  to  another.  This  is  the  only  case  where  the 
duty  of  repairing  was  thrown  upon  the  owner  of  the  servient 
land.    (D.  8,  2,  33.) 

2.  The  servitude  of  supporting  a  beam  or  joist  (^t^t  immiu 
tendi).  This  is  simply  inserting  beams  in  the  wall  of  another's 
house  for  tbe  purpose  of  a  covering  to  a  walk  alongside  the 
waU,  or  for  additional  security.  It  may  be  established  either 
with  reference  to  existing  beams  or  futiure  constructions.  (D. 
8,  5, 14,  pr.)  The  owner  of  the  wall  cannot  be  compelled  to 
maintain  it  in  repair.     (D.  8,  5,  8,  2.) 

3.  Stilliddii  vel  fluminia  recipiendi  vel  n&n  recipiendi,  Stilli- 
ddiran  is  the  dropping  of  water  from  the  tiles  of  a  house  ;  flumen 
is  when  it  is  collected  and  passed  on  by  a  gutter.  In  regard 
to  this  water  two  different  rights  may  exist  under  different  cir- 
cumstances. The  adjoining  land  may  be  in  want  of  water  for 
inigation  or  the  like,  and  may  secure  a  right  to  the  supply  of 
the  ndn  water  from  a  neighbour's  house ;  or  the  owner  of  a 
hoQBe  may  wish  to  get  rid  of  the  water  that  falls  on  his  house. 

2  D 
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The  servitude  of  receiving  the  water  (stillicidii  reeipiendi)  forbids 
the  owner  of  the  servient  land  from  building  so  high  as  to 
interfere  with  the  due  reception  of  the  rain  water.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  house  from  which  the  rain  fSsills  may  be  the 
servient  land,  and  a  servitude  may  exist  compelling  the  owner 
of  it  to  allow  the  water  to  pass  on  to  a  neighbour's  land.  (D. 
8,  2,  20,  3 ;  D.  8,  2,  20,  6 ;  D.  8,  2,  41, 1 ;  D.  8,  2,  21.) 

4.  The  servitude  aUius  non  tollendi  prevents  a  house  being  in- 
creased in  heigh  fc.  (D.  8,  2y  12.)  This  is  easily  understood,  but 
another  servitude,  altius  tollendi,  has  given  great  trouble  to  the 
commentators. 

Every  owner  had  ft  right  to  build  as  high  as  he  pleased,  although  he  thereby  shut 
up  his  neighbour.  (D.  8,  2,  9  ;  O.  3,  84,  8  ;  O.  8,  84,  9.)  Where,  then,  is  the  xoom 
for  a  servitude  or  speoial  grant  by  which  an  owner  should  be  able  to  exetoiBe  tiiat 
right  f  One  suggestion  is,  that  a  local  custom  might  prevent  houses  being  built  be- 
yond a  certain  hdght  Thus  Augustus  enacted  that  at  Borne  houses  should  not  exceed 
60  feet,  and  Nero  passed  a  similar  law.  Sevems  and  Antoninus,  in  speaking  of  the 
building  of  a  bath,  say  it  must  not  exceed  the  customary  height.  (C.  8,  10, 1.)  But 
if  by  a  local  or  general  law  houses  were  restricted  to  a  certain  height,  it  is  difficult  to 
see  how  a  dispensation  from  such  a  law  could  be  given  by  one  proprietor  to  another, 
and  such  a  dispensation  the  right  aUiu$  tollendi  would  be. 

Another  explanation  that  has  been  offered  is  that/ut  aUku  tollendi  was  applied  to 
a  tenement  that  had  been  formerly  subject  to  a  Jug  aUUu  non  tollendi,  and  had  been  re- 
lieved from  it  by  prescription  (uaucapio  libertatia).  According  to  this  view,  the  expres- 
sion ytwoMiK  toUendi  is  not  accurate,  for  by  prescription  nojui  is  acquired,  only  the 
unfettered  dominion  is  recovered.  The  jui  aUiui  toUendi,  like  the  /im  aed^ficamU,  is 
merely  part  of  the  rights  of  ownership. 

5.  Lights  and  prospect  {lumina^  prospectus).  In  the  exercise 
of  his  right  of  building  on  his  own  land,  one  might  shut  out  the 
light  or  view  of  his  neighbour.  To  prevent  this,  a  servitude, 
the  object  of  which  was  to  prevent  such  a  building,  might  be 
created  (ne  luminibus  officiatur,  et  neprospectui  offendatur).  (D.  8, 
2, 15 ;  D.  8,  2,  4.)  This  servitude  prohibited  the  shutting  out 
of  light  by  trees  as  well  as  by  buildinga  (D.  8,  2,  17,  1.)  It 
applies  not  only  to  existing  windows,  but  to  those  made  sub- 
sequently to  the  creation  of  the  servitude.  (D.  8,  2,  23,  pr.) 
Lumen  is  free  vision  to  the  sky,  prospectus  is  free  vision  over 
lower  grounds.     (D.  8,  2,  16.) 

Another  kind  of  right  existed  that  has  been  the  subject  of 
dispute — ^the  right  to  open  windows  in  a  wall  where  otherwise 
it  would  be  forbidden.  (D.  8,  2,  4.)  It  is  to  this  that  the 
rescript  of  Antoninus  and  Verus  refers,  which  says  that  when 
no  servitude  of  lights  {lumina)  exists,  the  owner  can  build,  leav- 
ing the  customary  space  between  the  erection  and  the  next 
house.     (D.  8,  2, 14.) 
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6.  Bight  of  occupyiDg  space  above  another'a  land  (jus  pro- 
jieiendi  and  protegendi).  The  rule  of  law  was,  that  to  the  owner 
of  the  soil  belonged  all  the  space  above  the  soil,  and  therefore 
anytHng  overhangmg  from  a  neighbour's  house  above  his  land 
would  be,  in  the  absence  of  a  servitude,  an  infringement  of  his 
rights.  The  projections  here  referred  to  are  balconies  (maeniana) 
and  the  eaves  of  houses  (suggrunda),  which  do  not  rest  on  the 
wall  of  the  neighbouring  proprietor,  but  simply  overhang  his 
ground.  The  right  to  have  such  projections  constituted  the  jus 
projiciendu  (D.  50, 16,  242,  1.)  Protectum  {hence  jus  protegendi) 
is  something  projected  to  cover  a  wall.     (D.  9,  3,  5,  6.) 

7.  Cloacae  mittendae^  the  right  of  passing  a  sewer  through  or 
below  another's  ground.  The  owner  of  the  sewer  had  the  right 
to  cleanse  or  repair  the  sewer.     (D.  43,  23, 1,  pr.) 

Investitive  Facts. 

A.  Modes  of  Creating  Servitudes. 

Gains  says  that  servitudes  (praedial)  are  acquired  in  the  same 
way  as  usufruct.     (D.  8,  1,  5,  pr.) 

1.  Rights  over  urban  estates  can  be  created  by  in  jure  cessio  only ;  over 
country  estates  by  mancipatio  also.     (G.  2,  29.) 

2.  Usucapio.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  alleged  that  incorporeal 
things  cannot  be  acquired  by  usucapio^  because  they  do  not 
admit  of  physical  possession.  (D.  41,  1,  43,  1.)  But  Cicero 
speaks  of  the  usucapio  of  aqxiae  ductus,  iter,  actus^  eta  A  law, 
however,  passed  perhaps  in  the  time  of  Tiberius  (lex  Scribonia), 
abolished  usucapio  of  incorporeal  things,  unless  simply  as  appur- 
tenances of  land  so  acquired.  (D.  41,  3,  10, 1.)  The  extinction 
of  servitudes  by  non-use  was  not,  however,  taken  away  by  this 
law.    (D.  41,  3,  4,  29.) 

3.  Prescription.  There  is  no  question,  however,  that  at 
least  in  the  time  of  Justinian  servitudes  could  be  acquired 
by  prescription  in  the  same  way  as  immoveable  property. 
<(C.  7,  33, 12.)  In  the  Digest,  several  passages  state  that  long 
possession  {bona  fide)  gave  a  good  title  (D.  39,  3,  26;  C.  3, 
34,  1 ;  C.  3,  34,  2) ;  and  a  fortiori  immemorial  possession. 
(D.  43,  20,  3,  4.)  While  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  ser- 
vitudes could  be  acquired  by  prescription,  it  is  not  so  clear 
what  the  time  was ;  but,  at  any  rate,  after  Justinian  it  may 
be  assumed  that  servitudes  were  subject  to  the  same  rules 
as  immoveables.  The  claimant  was  not  bound  to  show  that 
hie  exercise  of  the  servitude  began  with  title,  but  he  had  a 
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uHIm  aedOf  in  which  it  was  only  required  to  prove  that  he  had 
in  fact  enjoyed  the  servitude  for  so  many  years  neither  by 
force  nor  by  stealth,  nor  by  leave  (nee  tn,  nee  clam,  nee  preeario). 
Bona  fides  was  not  required.     (D.  8,  5,  10,  pr.) 

4.  Delivery  of  possession,  reserving  a  servitude.  The  owner 
of  two  houses,  in  delivering  one  to  a  purchaser,  may  make  it 
a  condition  of  sale  that  the  unsold  house  shall  have  a  servitude 
as  against  the  house  sold,  or  may  give  a  servitude  to  the  house 
sold  against  the  house  not  sold.  (D.  8,  2,  34 ;  D.  8,  4,  6»  pr.) 
By  express  agreement,  any  proper  servitude  can  be  reserved 
(recipere  servitutem,)     (D.  8,  4,  10.) 

5.  If  any  one  wishes  to  establish  any  such  right  for  his  neighbour,  he 
ought  to  accomplish  it  by  agreements  (pacta)  and  stipulations.    (J.  2,  3,  4.) 

As  regards  negative  semtudes,  which  consist  merely  in  a  prohibition  of  aa  o^xier 
doing  something  he  had  a  right  as  owner  to  do,  there  could  be  nothing  beyond  the 
mere  agreement  after  the  old  forms  of  mancipaUotaid  euno  injure  feU  into  desuetude. 
But  in  the  case  of  a  right-of-way,  or  the  like,  the  essence  of  which  was  the  authorisa- 
tion to  the  owner  of  it  to  do  what  otherwise  he  could  not  lawfully  do,  an  actnal  nser 
of  the  right  would  naturally  take  place,  and  was  essential  in  order  to  enable  him  to 
employ  the  Interdicts  (D.  8,  1,  20)  or  the  aOio  PvUieiana.  (D.  6, 2,  11, 1.)  Ulpian, 
indeed,  seems  to  speak  of  tradiHo  as  an  altematiTC  mode  of  constituting  praediai  ser- 
vitudes. (D.  6,  2, 11, 1.)  By  tradUtio  he  means  user  of  the  servitude  with  the  consent 
of  the  owner  of  the  servient  land.  This,  however,  was  clearly  not  essential  to  a  pu 
praediorum;  but  only  to  the  employment  of  Interdicts.  When  servitadee  were 
established  by  cesHo  in  jure,  there  was  always  some  risk  of  failure  through  mistakes  in 
the  formalitieB,  but  as  the  Interdicts  depended  upon  actual  use,  they  were  free  from 
aU  such  difficulties. 

6.  A  man  can  also  in  his  will  bind  down  his  heir  to  raise  his  house  no 
higher,  lest  he  should  obstruct  the  lights  of  a  neighbour's  house ;  or  to  suffer 
that  neighbour  to  run  a  beam  into  his  wall ;  or  to  receive  his  raindrops ;  or 
to  suffer  him  to  go  across  his  farm,  or  to  drive  beasts,  or  to  lead  water  from 
it.    (J.  2»  3,  4.) 

B.  Conditional  Servitudes. 

Strictly  a  servitude  was  absolute ;  it  could  not  be  created  to 
date  from  a  future  day  or  event,  nor  be  limited  in  its  duration  ; 
but  if  such  limits  were  agreed  upon,  they  formed  a  ground 
of  defence  {exceptio  doli  mali)  if  the  servitude  were  sued  for  in 
disregard  of  them.  Practically,  therefore,  such  limits  could  b& 
imposed.     (D.  8,  1,  4,  pr.) 

The  degree  of  enjoyment  (modus)  was  subject  to  be  varied 
by  agreement.  Thus,  a  road  might  be  granted  only  for  a 
certain  kind  of  vehicle,  or  for  loads  not  exceeding  a  certain 
weight  (D.  8,  1,  4,  1 ;  D.  8,  1,  4,  2.)  Also  it  might  be  limited 
to  use  on  alternate  days  or  between  specified  hours.  (D.  8»  1» 
o.  1  :  D.  8,  4,  14.) 
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C.  Restrictions  on  the  Creation  of  Servitudes. 

1.  An  owner  cannot  have  a  servitude  over  his  own  land  (nulli 
res  sua  servit).  It  would  be  absurd  to  say  that  au  owner,  who 
as  such  has  every  right  of  use  and  enjoyment,  had  in  addition 
through  a  servitude  one  definite  or  particular  right  of  use  or 
enjoyment.  The  rule  is  equally  applicable  to  co-owners, 
although  with  less  convenience:  and  if  any  co-owner  desires 
to  have  some  particular  kind  of  enjoyment  secured  to  him,  he 
can  do  so  only  by  resorting  to  a  partition.     (D.  8,  2,  26.) 

2.  The  right  contained  in  a  servitude  imposes  on  the  owner 
of  the  land  subject  to  the  servitude  only  a  negative  duty.  The 
duty  it  casts  upon  the  owner  is  either  not  to  do  something, 
t.e.,  to  abstain  from  exercising  a  right,  or  to  forbear  hindering 
another  from  doing  something  which  otherwise  he  would  have 
a  right  to  forbid.^  If  the  servitude  consists  in  not  doing  {in 
nan  faciendo),  it  is  said  to  be  negative  {eerviius  negctHva);  if  it 
consists  in  forbearance  (in  patiendo)^  it  is  said  to  be  affirmative 
(servitus  affirmaiiva)^  and  means  permission  to  do  acts  that 
would  otherwise  be  unlawful. 

A  rig^t  of  way  Ib  an  ajprmative  servitude.  The  owner  of  the  servient  land  is 
bound  to  suffer  the  owner  of  the  dominant  land  to  walk  on  his  land. 

A  servitade  of  Ughts  or  prospect  is  negative.  The  owner  of  the  servient  land  is 
boond  not  to  do  anything  to  shnt  out  his  neighbour's  lights  or  view. 

In  one  iufrtance,  and  in  only  one,  a  positive  obligation  was  added  to  the  purely  passive 
conduct  required  from  the  owner  of  land  subject  to  a  servitude.  A  person  whose  wall 
w  pQlars  were  used  to  support  another  man's  building,  might,  if  it  was  agreed  upon, 
be  obliged  not  merely  to  suffer  the  superstructure  to  rest,  but  also  to  repair  the  wall 
This  result  was  not  reached  without  controversy.  Gallus  denied  that  an  obligation  to 
reptir  could  be  thrown  upon  the  owner  of  the  wall  or  other  support,  because  a  servi- 
tnde  could  not  require  any  positive  act  (m  faeiendo) ;  but  the  contrazy  opinion,  sup- 
ported by  Servius,  was  finally  established.  (D.  6,  5,  6,  2.)  In  this  case,  a  right  ia 
fenonam  is  added  to,  and  made  to  go  along  with,  the  servitude.  As  a  relief  to  the 
owner  of  the  subject  land,  he  was  allowed  to  surrender  the  foundations,  if  he  did  not 
wish  to  repair  them.  This  case  is  strictly  an  exception,  for  in  the  analogous  servitude 
of  inserting  joists  or  beams  in  another's  wall,  no  such  obligation  to  repair  could  be 
imposed.    (D.  8,  5,  8,  1.) 

3.  A  servitude  cannot  be  merely  burdensome  ;  it  must  be  also 
beneficial  to  the  possessor  of  the  servitude. 

An  agreement  that  A  shall  not  go  over  a  particular  part  of  his  own  land,  or  that 
A  shall  not  search  for  water  in  his  own  land,  is  void.     (D.  8, 1,  15,  pr.) 

4  There  cannot  be  a  servitude  of  a  servitude  {$ermtn8 
servitutis  esse  non  potest).  This  rule  would  prohibit  a  person 
bequeathing  to  a  legatee  a  usufruct  of  a  right  of  way ;  but  in 

^  ServUutum  non  ea  natwra  ett,  ut  aliquidfaciat  juif,  eed  ut  aliquid  patiaiur,  aut 
non  faciat.     (D.  8,  1,  15, 1.) 
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such  a  case  the  heir  was  bound  to  permit  the  legatee  to  enjoy 
the  right  of  way,  if  the  legatee  gave  security  to  renounce  all 
claim  to  it  on  his  death.  The  remedy  of  the  legatee  was  an 
actio  ineertL     (D.  38,  2,  1.) 

Titius  has  a  right  of  leading  water  (a/guae  duciu$)  through  several  estates.  Not 
any  of  the  owners  of  those  estates,  nor  any  neighbour,  can  enjoy  the  tig^t  of  drawing 
water  {aquae  haushu)  from  the  channel.  By  special  agreement,  however,  that  right 
could  be  granted  by  Titius ;  but  snch  a  right  would  not  be  given  to  them  as  owners  or 
neighbours,  and  therefore  would  not  strictly  be  a  servitude.     (D.  8,  8,  88, 1.) 

Gatus  has  the  usufruct  of  land  to  which  is  attached  a  right  of  way  over  the  land 
of  MaeviuB.  Gains,  inasmuch  as  his  usufruct  is  itself  but  a  servitude^  cannot  bring 
the  usual  action  for  the  vindication  of  servitudes,  but  if  Maevius  or  any  one  else 
molests  him  in  the  use  of  the  road,  he  can  sue  by  the  interdict  uH  poitidHU^  on  the 
ground  that  such  molestation  is  an  infringement  of  his  right  to  the  use  of  his  land. 
(D.  7,  6, 1.  pr.) 

Divestitive  Facts. 

A  praedial  servitude  was  not  lost  by  the  death  or  capitis 
deminutio  of  the  person  to  whom  it  was  granted.     (D.  8,  6^  3.) 

1.  Surrender  of  the  servitude  (remissio).  This  may  have  been 
done  in  olden  times  by  the  cessio  in  jure^  but  when  that  mode  fell 
into  disuse  it  was  done  by  simple  agreement  (D.  89  3,  34,  pr.) 
The  remission  might  be  ^cit,  as  by  permitting  any  act  that 
destroyed  the  servitude ;  e,g,,  blocking  up  a  wall,  or  building  so 
high  that  the  raindrops  (stiUicidia)  could  not  fall.    (D.  8, 6,  8,  pr.) 

2.  MmLQER  (Confusio). — Inasmuch  as  a  servitude  w;as  a  single 
detached  enjoyment,  it  followed  that  when  the  person  to  whom 
a  servitude  was  due  became  owner  of  the  land  on  which  the 
servitude  was  imposed,  the  greater  swallowed  up  the  lesa 
(D.  8,  .6,  1.)  So  complete  was  the  extinction,  that  even  if  the 
lands  were  afterwards  separated  and  belonged  to  different 
owners,  the  servitude  was  not  revived  except  by  the  usual 
modes  of  creating  servitude.  (D.  8,  2,  30,  pr.)  If,  however, 
the  owner  of  the  dominant  land  acquired  only  a  part  of  the 
servient  land,  the  servitude  remained  intact,  because  it  was 
indivisible,  and  could  not  be  partly  lost  and  partly  retained. 
(D.  8,  2,  30,  1.) 

3.  Non-use  (nonrutendo). — The  period  of  usucapio  for  releas- 
ing land  from  praedial  servitudes  was  two  yeara  (Paul,  Sent. 
1,  17,  1.)  This  period  was  extended  by  Justinian  to  ten  years 
if  both  parties  lived  in  the  same  province,  and  twenty  years  if 
in  different  provinces.     (C.  3,  34,  13.) 

An  important  distinction  existed  between  urban  and  rural 
servitudes.     Urban  servitudes  are  negative,  rural   servitudes 
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are  affirmative.  A  right  of  way,  to  be  kept  alive,  must  be 
exercised ;  if  no  oae  actively  uses  the  way  for  the  period  fixed 
by  law,  the  right  of  way  is  destroyed.  It  is  a  discontinuous 
servitude;  it  is  kept  up  by  intermittent  acts  from  time  to  time, 
and  cannot  be  continuously  enjoyed  But  in  the  case  of  a 
servitude  of  lights,  the  person  that  enjoys  it  cannot  do  anything 
to  keep  it  alive ;  it  consists  in  the  owner  of  the  servient  land 
not  doing  something,  and  so  long  as  that  is  not  done,  the 
servitude  is  fully  alive.  The  servitude  is  continuously  enjoyed, 
BO  long  as  it  is  enjoyed  at  aU.  The  rule,  then,  may  be  stated 
thus : — ^In  continuous  servitudes,  the  period  of  prescription  is 
reckoned  from  the  time  that  an  act  is  done  by  the  owner  ot 
the  servient  land  that  negatives  the  servitude;  in  discon- 
tinuous servitudes,  the  period  is  reckoned  from  the  last  time 
the  servitude  was  used  by  the  owner  of  the  dominant  land. 
(D.  8,  2,  6.) 

A  servitude  is  not  lost  through  non-use  if  the  following  con 
ditions  are  complied  with : — (1.)  A  usufructuary,  tenant,  guest 
or  other  person  using  the  road  or  servitude  in  the  name  of  the 
land  to  which  it  is  attached,  exercises  such  a  use  as  prevents 
prescription  being  reckoned.  (D.  8,  6,  20 ;  D.  8,  6,  24 ;  D.  8,  6, 
5 ;  D.  8,  6,  6,  pr.)  (2.)  The  use  must  be  at  the  times,  and  in 
the  manner,  agreed  upon.  (D.  8,  6,  10,  1 ;  D.  43,  20,  5,  1.) 
(3.)  The  servitude  must  be  used  as  a  servitude  belonging  to 
the  land  to  which  it  is  attached,  and  not,  for  example,  as  a 
public  road     (D.  8,  6,  25.) 

4.  Destruction  or  change  of  the  property  destroys  any 
servitudes  attached  to  it,  as  when  the  dominant  house  is  burned 
down,  and  not  rebuilt  But  if  another  like  it  is  put  up,  the 
servitude  is  preserved.  (D.  8,  2,  20,  2.)  If  a  place  over  which 
a  right  of  way  exists  is  swamped  by  a  diversion  of  a  stream, 
but  before  the  period  of  prescription  is  gone  the  way  is  restored 
by  the  deposit  of  alluvium,  the  servitude  revives ;  and  it  seems, 
even  if  the  time  had  elapsed,  the  owner  of  the  servient  land 
could  be  compelled  to  re-grant  the  servitude.     (D.  8,  6,  14,  pr.) 

Remedies. 

A.  iNTEBDICfTB. 

The  actaal  enjoyment  of  servitudes  was  secured  by  interdict ;  but  the  remedy  by 
interdict  was  given  subject  to  the  analogy  to  corporeal  possession.  Interdicts  existed 
only  for  affirmative,  not  for  negatiye  servitudes ;  and  their  object  was  to  stop  the 
owners  of  the  several  lands  from  forcibly  preventing  the  performance  of  the  acts  con- 
ttitnting  the  servitudes.     Hence  two  characteristics  of  these  remedies.      (1)    No 
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person  oonld  demand  an  interdict  who  had  not  preTiously  done  the  acts  permitted  hy 
the  servitude ;  and  (2)  the  interdict  did  not  dcjal  with  the  question  of  right,  bat 
secured  undisturbed  enjoyment  to  a  person  that  had,  whether  with  or  without  title, 
in  point  of  fact  claimed  and  ezerdsed  the  right.     (D.  43, 19, 1,  2.) 
I.  Rights  of  way. 

1.  An  interdict  {de  iiinere  aetuque  pricato),  whose  object  was  to  secure  free  passage 
over  the  burdened  land,  and  damages  {guanti  e/tu  interesie)  for  interruption.  (D.  43, 
19,8,3;  D.  8,5,2,8.) 

The  Frsstor  says  :  When  a  footpath,  a  driving  road,  or  a  regular  road,  is  in  dispute, 
and  you  have  used  it  neither  by  violence,  by  stealth,  nor  by  leave  from  another 
within  the  preceding  year,  I  forbid  any  violence  to  be  employed  to  hinder  you  from 
such  use.^ 

2.  Interdict  to  obtain  permiasion  to  repair.  Every  one  having  a  right  of  way,  had 
by  implication  a  right  to  keep  the  road  in  repair.     (D.  43,  19,  8,  18.) 

The  Ftetor  says :  When  you  have  used  a  path  or  driving-road  within  the  preced- 
ing year,  neither  by  violence  nor  by  stealth,  nor  by  sufferance  from  another,  I  forbid 
any  violence  to  be  used  to  hinder  you  from  repairing  that  path  or  driving-road,  sup- 
podng  you  have  a  right  so  to  do.  He  that  would  use  this  interdict  must  give  Becuriiy 
to  the  opposite  party  against  any  damage  that,  though  yet  undone,  may  be  caused  by 
his  fault.3 

To  obtain  this  interdict^  the  plaintiff  must  prove  more  than  mere  quasi-ponession ; 
because  the  right  to  repair  is  not  attached  to  the  use  or  exercise  of  the  servitude,  but 
only  to  the  right  to  the  servitude.  (D.  43,  19,  Z,  18.)  Also  the  plaintiff  must  give 
security  against  any  damage  he  may  do  by  his  repairs.     (D.  43,  19,  5,  4.) 

II.  Bights  to  water. 

1.  Aqua  cotUdiana  is  water  that  might  be  used  every  day  of  the  year  (D.  48,  20, 1, 
2) ;  it  is  opposed  to  aqita  fusUva,  water  used  only  in  summer,  even  if  it  oould  be  used 
in  winter.    (D.  48,  20,  1,  8 ;  D.  43,  20,  6.) 

The  Pretor  says  :  As  within  the  preceding  year  you  have  led  the  water  in  dispute 
neither  by  violence  nor  by  stealth,  nor  by  sufferance  on  his  part,  I  forbid  any  violence 
to  be  used  in  order  to  hinder  you  from  so  leading  it.     (D.  43,  20,  1,  pr.) 

This  interdict  could  be  claimed  by  any  person  that  had  used  the  water  under  the 
conditions  applicable  to  rights  of  way  ;  and  it  may  be  brought  against  every  one  that 
disturbs  the  claimant  in  the  use  of  the  water.  (D.  48,  20,  1,  25.)  The  defendant 
must  give  security  for  the  free  exercise  of  the  servitude,  without  prejudice  to  his  con- 
tention that  the  servitude  was  not  legally  binding.     (D.  48,  20,  7.) 

2.  Interdict  for  repairs. 

There  was  an  interdict  to  enable  the  owner  of  the  servient  land  to  repair  the 
channel  of  the  watercourse,  or  to  cleanse  it.  The  PrsBtor  says  :  I  forbid  any  violence 
to  be  used  to  hinder  him  from  freely  repairing  and  deaning  out  the  channels,  covered 
ways,  or  reservoirs,  in  order  to  lead  the  water,  provided  only  he  leads  it  no  other- 
wise than  he  did  last  summer,  neither  by  violence,  nor  by  stealth,  nor  by  sufferanoe 
on  your  part.  (D.  43,  21,  1,  pr.)  Its  object  is  to  secure  freedom  for  the  task  of 
repairs  or  cleaning  (D.  48,  21,  1,  8) ;  and  its  aid  can  be  obtained  by  the  same 
persons  that  have  a  right  to  the  use  of  the  aqueduct.     (D.  48,  21,  3,  7.) 


^  Prcetor  ait:  "  Quo  Uinere  actvque privato  quo  de  agitwr,  vd  via,  hoc  annot  nee  viy 
nee  dam,  nee  precario  ah  Ulo  utus  es,  quominus  ita  tUaris,  vim  fieri  veto"  (D.  43,  19, 
1,  pr.) 

'  AU  Prixtor :  "  Quo  itinere  aebuque  hoc  anno  non  vi,  non  dam,  non  precario  06  alio 
luut  es,  quomiwuM  (id)  iter  actumque,  ut  tibi  jut  esset,  r^cia$,  vim  fieri  veto;  qui  hoe 
interdieto  uti  volet,  is  advenario  damni  infecti,  quod  per  Qua  vitium  daJbum  sit,  caveaL** 
KD.  43,  19,  3, 11.) 
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3.  Aquae  hauitvu  and  peeor%»  ad  aquam  appviUuM. 

In  this  case,  as  in  aquae  duetue,  there  are  two  interdicts — one  to  secure  the  nse  of 
the  water,  the  other  for  repair  of  the  fountain  or  well  (D.  43,  22,  1,  pr. ;  D.  43, 
22, 1,  6.) 

4.  Interdict  for  water  drawn  from  an  artificial  reservoir  {ex  oagteUo).  The  Prsetor 
says :  Since  from  that  reservoir  he  has  been  allowed  to  lead  water  by  one  that  had  a 
ri^t  to  do  so,  I  forbid  any  violence  to  be  used  to  hinder  him  from  leading  it  as  he  has 
been  allowed.  And  when  an  interdict  shall  have  been  given  in  regard  to  the  doing 
of  the  work,  I  will  order  security  to  be  given  for  the  damage  that  may  be  done.^  This 
interdict  to  enforce  a  servitude  of  water  (whether  personal  or  prsdial)  arising  from  a 
catUHum  or  reservoir  that  is  filled  with  public  water  {aqua  puUica)  (D.  48,  20,  1,  89), 
is  not  merely  possessory ;  it  involves  the  question  of  righ%  and  is  thus  a  test  of  the 
existence  of  any  investitive  fact     (D.  43,  20, 1,  45.) 

III.  Rights  in  private  sewers  {docuMe), 

In  this  case,  again,  there  are  two  interdicts,  of  which  the  words  of  one  only  are 
contained  in  the  Digest.  The  plaintiff  must  give  security  against  any  damage  he  may 
do  by  his  repairs.     (D.  48,  £8,  1,  12  ;  D.  48,  23, 1,  14.) 

B.  Aonons. 

I.  Actio  Canfeitoria. — This  action  tries  the  right  to  the  servitude  (D.  8,  5,  9,  pr.)  ; 
and  the  form  was  either,  it  is  my  right  to  do  what  you  have  prevented ;  or,  it  is  not  your 
right  to  do  what  you  have  begim  {jus  nUhi  eese,  jut  Ubi  rum  esse  aedificandi).  It  can 
be  brought  only  by  the  owner  of  the  dominant  land  (D.  8,  5,  2, 1) ;  or  by  a  person 
having  substantially  the  same  rights,  as  a  mortgagee  in  possession.  (D.  8,  5,  16.)  It 
lies  against  the  owner  of  the  servient  land  (D.  8,  5,  4,  4),  or  anyone  else  that  inter- 
feres with  the  enjoyment  of  the  servitude,  although  in  this  case  the  interdict  would 
generally  be  the  preferable  remedy.  (D.  8,  5, 10, 1.)  The  burden  of  proof  lay  on  the 
phuntiff.     (D.  8,  6,  9,  pr.) 

n.  Actio  NegcUoria, — An  occasion  arises  for  this  action  denying  the  existence  or 
showing  the  termination  of  a  praedial  servitude  in  two  cases ;  when  one,  claiming  a 
servitude,  forbids  an  owner  to  do  something  that  as  owner  he  has  a  right  to  do  on  his 
own  land  (D.  8,  5,  4,  7) ;  or  when  anyone  does  anything  that  in  the  absence  of  a 
servitude  (whose  existence  is  disputed)  he  has  no  right  to  do.  (D.  8,  5,  17,  2  ;  D.  8, 
5, 13.)  The  object  of  the  action  is  to  obtain  security  against  a  repetition  of  the  con- 
dnct  complained  of  (D.  8,  5,  12)  ;  and  also  damages  when  the  defendant  has  wlthou 
right  used  the  land.     (D.  8,  5,  4,  2.) 

The  burden  of  proof  usually  rests  on  the  plaintiff.  There  seems  no  reason  whyi 
m  this  case,  th^  burden  should  be  shifted,  even  although  it  casts  on  the  plaintiff  the 
difficulty  of  proving  a  negative.  Undoubtedly  the  burden  would  rest  on  the  plaintiff 
in  cases  where  the  defendant  had  previously  established  an  actual  user  by  means  of 
an  mterdict,  and  apparently  the  same  rule  held  in  other  cases.  (D.  8,  5,  6,  1 ; 
I>.  8,  5,  7,  8.) 

III.  Actio  Publieiana  in  rem. — This  action  is  given  to  a  bona  fide  poseesaor,  whose 
right  will  be,  but  is  not  yet^  perfected  by  usuoapio.  Usufruct  and  praedial  servitudes 
m&y  be  thus  vindicated,  when  there  is  tradilio  or  paiientia,  by  the  owner  of  the  servient 
land,    (D.  6,  2,  11,  1.) 


*  Ait  Prcetor :  "  Qiu)  ex  caHdlo  Uli  aqnam  ducere  ab  eo,  cut  ejus  rei  Jtu  fuit,  per- 
mittum  est ;  quominus  ita^  uti  pei^missum  est,  duccU,  vim  fieri  veto.  Quandoque  de  opere 
faemdo  interdictum  erit,  damni  infecti  caveri  jubeho."   (D.  48,  20,  1,  38.) 
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IV.  AcUo  oneris  ferendi. — According  to  some,  this  servitude,  Wbich  had  the  pectt< 
liftrity  of  having  an  obligation  to  repair  added  to  it,  had  a  special  action.  (D.  8,  5, 
6,2.) 

EMPH  YTEU SIS. 

Definition. 

The  tenure  afterwards  called  emphyteusis  is  to  be  traced  to  the 
long  or  perpetual  leases  of  lands  taken  in  war  granted  by  the 
Roman  State.  The  rent  given  for  such  land  was  called  vecHgal 
and  the  land  itself  ager  vectigalis.  The  advantages  of  the 
perpetual  lease  were  appreciated  by  corporations,  ecclesias- 
tical and  municipal.  Corporate  bodies  are  generally  inefficient 
landlords ;  and  a  tenure  that  practically  relieves  them  &om 
all  concern  in  the  management  of  the  land,  and  gives  them 
simply  a  right  in  perpetuity  to  an  annual  sum,  seems  most 
beneficial  for  their  interests.  The  same  tenure  was  adopted 
by  private  individuals,  under  a  new  name,  at  least  after  the 
time  of  Constantino,  and  was  extended  from  lands  to  houses. 
The  State  still  had  its  agri  vectigahs^  but  the  perpetual  tenure 
given  by  private  persons  and  corporations  was  called  etnphy- 
teiLsis,  the  land  fundus  emphyteuticariuSy  the  person  to  whom  it 
was  given  emphyteuta.  It  may  be  defined  as  a  grant  of  land 
or  houses  for  ever,  or  for  a  long  period  (D.  6,  3,  3),  on  the 
condition  that  an  annual  sum  (canon)  shall  be  paid  to  the  owner 
or  his  successors,  and  that  if  such  sum  is  not  paid  the  grant 
shall  be  forfeited.  (D.  6,  3, 1,  pr. ;  D.  6,  3,  2.)  The  person  to 
whom  the  grant  is  made  is  not  owner,  but  he  has  Preetorian 
actions  for  the  property  against  all  possessors,  and  therefore 
has  a  right  in  rem,     (D.  6,  3,  1,  1.) 

The  question  whether  the  emphyteuta  is  in  law  owner,  appears 
in  the  controversy  long  agitated  among  the  jurisconsults, 
whether  he  was  a  purchaser  or  a  mere  hirer.  To  have  regarded 
him  as  a  purchaser  would  have  made  him  owner,  and  the  position 
of  the  vendor  {dominie  emphyteuseos)  extremely  precarious. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  emphyteuta  were  a  mere  hirer, 
the  rules  applicable  to  hire  would  be  out  of  place,  considering 
the  perpetual  nature  of  his  interest.  Such  are  the  considera- 
tions that  may  be  supposed  to  have  influenced  the  Emperor 
Zeno  (A.D.  475-491)  to  terminate  the  dispute  in  the  manner 
stated  in  the  Institutes. 

So  very  closely  akin  are  buying  and  selling  to  letting  and  hiring,  that  in 
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certain  cases  the  question  is  usually  raised  whether  the  contract  is  one  of 
buying  and  selling  or  of  letting  and  hiring. 

[It  has  been  raised,  for  instance,  where  anything  is  let  out  for  all  ttme, 
as  is  the  case  with  the  land  of  townsmen  {mumdfes\  let  on  the  express 
condition  that  so  long  as  the  revenue  (vectigal)  is  duly  paid,  the  estate 
shall  not  be  taken  away  either  from  the  original  tenant  {conductor)  or 
from  his  heir.  But  the  prevailing  opinion  is  that  this  is  a  case  of  lettmg 
and  hiring.] 

This  is  the  case,  for  instance,  with  lands  made  over  to  be  enjoyed  for  all 
time  J  that  is  to  say,  on  condition  that  so  long  as  the  rent  or  income  (pensto, 
reditus)  is  paid  for  them  to  the  owner,  it  shall  be  unlawful  to  take  away  an 
estate  of  this  sort  either  from  the  original  tenant  or  his  heir,  or  from  any 
one  to  whom  he  or  his  heir  may  have  sold  it,  given  it  as  a  present  or  as  a 
dowry,  or  alienated  it  in  any  other  way  whatever.  Now,  a  contract  such 
as  this  caused  doubts  among  the  earlier  writers ;  and  some  thought  it 
a  case  of  letting,  others  of  selling.  The  lex  Zenoniana  was  therefore  passed, 
which  determined  that  the  contract  of  emphyteusis  had  a  peculiar  nature, 
and  must  not  lean  on  either  letting  or  selling,  but  must  rest  on  agree- 
ments of  its  own.  It  determined  further,  that  if  any  special  agreement 
were  made,  it  should  stand  just  as  if  this  were  the  nature  of  the  contract ; 
but  that  if  no  special  agreement  were  made  in  regard  to  the  risk  of  the 
property,  then  if  the  property  wholly  perished,  the  risk  thereof  should  fall 
on  the  owner,  whereas  partial  damage  should  be  the  tenant's  loss.  This  is 
the  law  now  in  use  by  us.    (G.  3.  145 ;  J.  3,  24,  3.) 

Rights  and  Duties. 

A.  Rights  oi  Emphyteuta, 

1.  Use  and  enjoyment  (utendi  fruendt).  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  right  of  the  emphyteuta  was  larger  than  the 
right  of  the  nsufractuary,  but  how  much  larger?  Probably 
the  scantiness  of  passages  bearing  on  this  subject  shows  that 
few,  if  any,  restrictions  were  imposed  on  the  emphyteuta.  The 
emphyteuta  must,  perhaps,  for  this  purpose,  be  compared  with 
the  bona  Jide  possessor  rather  than  with  the  usufructuary ;  for 
the  emphyteuta,  like  the  former,  and  unlike  the  latter,  was 
entitled  to  the  fruits  as  soon  as  they  were  separated  from  the 
land,  whether  gathered  or  not.  (D.  22,  1,  25,  1.)  The  em- 
phyteuta was  subject  apparently  to  no  other  restriction  than 
that  he  must  not  depreciate  the  property.  Perhaps  the 
strongest  evidence  of  this  view  is  that  he  was  not  entitled  to 
compensation  for  improvements.     (C.  4,  66,  2.) 

2.  Alienation.  The  emphyteusis  passed  to  the  heirs,  and, 
subject  to  certain  restrictions,  could  be  alienated.  Hence  the 
greater  including  the  less,  it  could  be  hypothecated  (D.  13,  7. 
16,  2),  or  burdened  with  servitudes.     (D.  43, 18,  1,  9.) 
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B.  Duties  of  Eraphyteutas=  rights  in  personam  of  dominus 
eniphyteuseos* 

1.  To  pay  the  rent  agreed  upon  {canon) ^  without  any  pre- 
vious demand,  at  the  time  agreed  upon,  and  notwithstanding 
partial  loss  of  the  property.  (C.  4,  66,  1.)  This  could  not  be 
increased  by  the  owner  {dominus  emphyteuseos.)  (0. 11,  70,  8.) 
The  usufructuary  paid  no  rent 

2.  He  must  manage  the  property  so  as  not  seriously  to  reduce 
its  value ;  but  he  is  not  to  be  interfered  with  on  the  grounds 
upon  which  a  usufructuary  may  be  sued,  that  he  does  not  act 
like  a  good  paterfamilioB,     (Nov.  120,  8.) 

3.  He  must  pay  all  the  burdens  attached  to  the  holding  of 
the  land ;  and  deliver  the  receipts  (apochae)  to  the  owner 
(dominus  emphyteuseos).     (C.  4,  66,  2  ;  C.  10, 16, 2.) 

These  were  the  rules  applicable  in  the  absence  of  special 
agreement ;  but  if  any  variation  were  made,  it  would  be  sup- 
ported.    (C.  4,  66,  2.) 

Investitive  Facts. 

I.  By  agi'eement  in  writing  {pa^um).     (C.  4,  66, 1.) 

n.  By  prescription  (not  by  usucapio).    (D.  6,  2,  12,  2.)     By 

analogy  to  servitudes  we  may  infer  prescription;  and  in  the 

case  of  a  possessor  without  title,  the  limit  of  forty  years  (negative 

prescription)  seems  to  be  given  by  Anastasius.     (C.  11,  61,  14.) 

Divestitive  Facts. 

I.  The  total  loss  or  destruction  of  the  property. 

ir.  Prescription — possession  by  the  owner  for  the  requisite 
number  of  years  (umcapio  libertatis). 

m.  Surrender  or  merger  {confusio^  consolidatio). 

IV.  Forfeiture.  In  the  absence  of  special  agreement,  an 
emphyteusis  was  forfeited — 

1.  For  deterioration  of  the  property. 

2.  For  non-payment  of  rent,  when  the  land  was  held  from  an 
ecclesiastical  corporation,  for  two  years;  in  any  other  case 
three  years.     (C.  4,  66,  2  ;  Nov.  7,  3,  2.) 

3.  If  the  emphyteuta  do  not  produce  to  the  owner,  within 
three  years,  the  receipts  (apochae)  for  public  burdens.  (C.  4, 66,  2.) 

4.  If  he  attempts  to  transfer  the  emphyteusis  without  com- 
plying with  the  rules  prescribed.     (C.  4,  66,  3.) 

If  the  owner  would  not  receive  the  rent,  with  the  object  of 
causing  a  forfeiture,  the  emphyteuta  was   empowered,  in  the 
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presence  of  witnesses,  to  deposit  the  money  in  sealed  bags ;  and 
this  tender  was  equal  to  payment.     (C.  4,  66,  2.) 

Transvestitive  Facts. 

1.  By  bequest  from  the  emphyteuta.     (D.  30,  1,  71,  5.) 

2.  Alienation  by  delivery  in  the  lifetime  of  the  emphyteuta. 
This  right  was  not  unqualified.  The  consent  of  the  dominus 
was  necessary,  and  his  acceptance  of  the  new  emphyteuta. 
The  owner  had  the  right  of  pre-emption.  The  proceedings 
to  be  adopted  are  prescribed  by  Justinian.  (C.  4,  66,  3.) 
The  emphyteuta  ought  to  transmit  to  the  dominus  formal  notice 
of  the  sum  that  a  purchaser  is  willing  to  give  for  it.  The  owner 
has  two  months  to  decide  whether  he  will  take  the  emphyteusis 
at  that  sum ;  and  if  he  wishes  it»  the  transfer  must  be  made  to 
him.  If  he  does  not  buy  at  the  price  named  within  two  months, 
the  emphyteuta  can  sell  to  any  fit  and  proper  person  without  the 
consent  of  the  dominus.  If  such  a  person  is  found,  the  dominus 
must  accept  him  as  his  emphyteuta,  and  admit  him  into  posses- 
sion either  personally  or  by  written  authorisation,  or  by  attesta- 
tion, before  notaries  or  a  magistrate.  For  this  trouble,  the 
dominus  was  entitled  to  charge  a  sum  {laudemium)  not  exceeding 
two  per  cent,  on  the  purchase-money.  If  the  owner  does  not 
make  the  acknowledgment  within  two  months,  then  the  emphy- 
teuta can,  without  his  consent,  transfer  his  right  to  another  and 
give  him  possession. 

Rbmbdies. 

1.  The  emphyteuta  has  an  action  in  rem  {utUit),  given  after  the  analogy  of  the 
Tindication  for  ownership.  2.  If  he  is  only  a  bona  fide  possessor,  he  has  Uie  acHo 
PubUciana  in  rem.  3.  He  has  all  the  actions  and  interdicts  requisite  to  protect  his 
rights  of  enjoyment,  like  a  osufructuary  or  owner. 

SUPERFICIES. 

Definition. 

Superficies  or  jus  superficiarium  is  a  right  to  the  perpetual 
enjoyment  of  anything  built  upon  land,  on  payment  of  an  annual 
rent  (pensio).     (D.  6,  1,  74 ;  D.  6,  1,  73,  1 ;  D.  43,  18,  2.) 

Rights. 

A.  Bights  in  rem  of  Superjiciarius. — 1.  Enjoyment  and  use 
{uUndi  fruendi).  (D.  43,  18,  1,  6;  D.  43,  18,  1,  1.)  2.  Aliena- 
tion, pledging,  or  burdening  with  servitudes.  (D.  20,  4,  15 ; 
D.  43,  18,  1,  9 ;  D.  43,  18, 1,  7.) 
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B.  The  duties  of  Superfidariua  were  to  pay  his  annnal  rent, 
etc.,  just  as  in  the  case  of  emphyteusis. 

Investitivb  and  Transvestitivb  and  Divestitive  Facts 
Same  as  in  emphyteusis. 

Revsdies. 

1.  Actio  «»  rem  (uUIm).    (D.  6, 1,  75 ;  D.  18, 1,  1,  6 ;  D.  48,  18, 1,  8.) 

2.  The  poflsessory  interdicts  geDerally,  as  an  owner  or  possessor.     (D.  43, 16, 1,  5.) 
8.  Special  interdict.    The  Prater  says :  "  As  under  the  terms  of  letting  or  hiring 

you  enjoy  one  of  the  other,  the  aupevficies  in  dispute^  neither  by  Tiolenoe  nor  by  stealth 
nor  by  leave^  I  forbid  any  violence  to  be  used  in  order  to  hinder  the  enjoyment.  If 
any  other  action  in  regard  to  the  gujperfidei  is  demanded,  after  hearing  the  case 
(eauaa  eognUa),  I  will  give  it."  (D.  48,  18,  1,  pr.)  The  object  of  this  interdict  was 
to  give  a  right  in  rem;  previously  to  its  introduction,  the  niperjieiariui  could  only 
sue  on  his  contract,  or,  if  he  were  disturbed  by  third  parties,  call  on  the  owner  to 
transfer  to  him  his  actions  against  the  disturbers.     (D.  48, 18,  1, 1.) 

This  interdict  was  introduced  after  the  analogy  of  the  interdict  uti  pouidetiM  and 
is  governed  by  the  same  rules  (D.  48, 18, 1,  2);  eouea  cognitti^  if  for  a  short  period, 
no  a£tw  in  rem;  but  if  for  a  long  period,  an  actio  in  rem  will  be  given.  (D.  43^  18, 
1.  3.) 


SECOND   SUB-DIVISION. 

DEPENDENT  RIGHTS  IN  REM. 

Rights  in  reniy  of  which  the  leading  groups  have  been  now 
enumerated  and  described,  may  exist  either  for  their  own  sake — 
that  is,  for  the  benefit  they  confer,  and  for  no  ulterior  purpose- 
or  they  may  be  created,  not  for  their  utility  to  the  person  that 
enjoys  them,  but  as  a  means  towards  another  end.  Thus  rights 
of  ownership  may  be  given  to  a  man  as  security  for  rights  in 
personam.  If  A.  owes  B.  money,  B.'s  only  remedy  is  against  A., 
and  if  A.  fails,  his  debt  is  worth  nothing ;  but  if  A.  gives  B. 
property,  which  can  be  converted  into  money  on  condition 
that  if  A.  fails  to  discharge  his  debt,  B.  may  sell  the  property 
and  pay  himself  out  of  the  proceeds,  B.'s  position  is  very  much 
strengthened.  Such,  then,  is  the  aspect  of  a  pawn  or  mortgage 
towards  a  creditor ;  it  is  a  mode  of  strengthening  the  weak 
point  of  all  mere  rights  in  personam,  by  giving  the  creditor 
valuable  rights  that  avail  against  the  whole  world. 

As  regards  a  debtor,  a  mortgage  may  be  looked  at  iu 
another  light;  it  is  a  way  by  which  he  may  obtain  tem- 
porary accommodation  without  entirely  parting  with  his  pro- 
perty. The  first  device  by  which  this  was  accomplished  in 
the    Roman  law  was  simple.      An   actual  conveyance   was 
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executed  by  the  borrower  to  the  lender,  with  an  agree- 
ment (contractus  Jiduciae),  that  if  the  pnrchase-money  were 
repaid  by  a  day  named,  the  lender  would  re-convey  the  pro- 
perty to  the  borrower.  The  conveyance  was  formal  and 
effectual  in  law  to  vest  the  ownership  in  the  lender.  How  long 
this  continued  to  be  the  only  mortgage  known  to  the  Roman 
law  it  is  not  easy  to  guess ;  but  at  some  period  unknown  a 
revolution  in  the  character  of  the  mortgage  was  very  quietly 
accomplished  by  a  simple  edict  of  the  PrsBtor.  By  the  old 
arrangement,  the  borrower  obtained  his  accommodation  at  a 
great  risk.  He  gave  up  his  ownership  (jus  in  rem)^  and  got  in 
exchange  only  an  action  against  the  lender  (jus  in  personam)^ 
who  might  meanwhile  have  sold  the  property,  and  deprived 
the  borrower  of  his  remedy.  The  borrower  ran  a  serious  risk, 
and  was,  in  fact,  left  very  much  to  the  honour  of  the  lender. 
It  is  curious  to  observe  with  what  emphasis  of  vituperation 
Cicero  denounces  unjust  lenders;  because  it  shows  that  the 
instinctive  desire  of  the  lawgivers  was  to  strengthen  the  weak 
point  of  the  mortgage.  Where  the  law  is  weak,  honour  is 
strong.  Thus,  a  lender  who  on  being  paid  his  money,  re- 
fused to  restore  the  property,  or  had  deprived  himself  of  the 
means  of  doing  so,  was  held  to  be  infamous.  (Cicero  pro 
Caecina,  3,  7-9.)  ^ 

1  The  completeneflB  of  oar  Bystem  of  Iawb  makes  it  di£Bciilt  for  ns  to  realiae  the 
fientimentB  of  penons  in  a  pro^greBsiye  oommnnity,  where  legal  remedies  are  imperfect. 
''A  debt  of  honour"  Is,  howerer,  even  in  these  days  usually  paid  in  preference  to 
legal  debts.  If,  then,  the  fear  of  disgrace  maJcee  a  man  pay  such  a  debt,  to  which  a  dis- 
creditable odonr  always  dings,  we  can  understand  how  powerful  the  same  motive 
was  when  the  debt  was  held  to  be  binding  in  conscience  by  public  opinion.  In  tmth, 
the  aodal  sanction,  as  it  precedes  in  time  the  sanction  of  law,  so  it  continues,  while 
the  law  is  imperfect,  to  aflford  a  substitute  by  no  means  inefficient.  In  very  smaU 
communities  tiie  social  sanction  is  most  powerful ;  and,  indeed,  the  want  of  legal 
remedies  begins  to  be  keenly  felt  only  when  communities  become  so  large  as  to  impair 
the  eCFectiye  operation  of  the  social  sanction.  "  Customary  law,"  as  it  is  sometimes 
called  not  very  accurately,  rests  in  small  communities  upon  the  solid  basis  of  the  social 
sanction,  enforced  in  case  of  necessity  by  exclusion  from  the  society.  At  this  stage, 
"custom '*  is  more  correctly  described  as  "  positive  morality,"  in  the  sense  explained 
by  Austin,  that  is,  not  the  dictates  of  a  man's  conscience,  but  the  rules  that  his 
neighbours  require  him  to  observe  on  pain  of  their  displeasure. 

In  Rome,  a  carious  survival  existed  in  the  shape  of  infamiaf  an  institution  partly 
legal,  partly  political.  The  distinguishing  feature  of  the  ancient  jurisprudence  of 
Some  is  its  intense  Formalism.  Even  when  tribunals  were  fnlly  established,  and  un- 
questioning obedience  was  given  to  the  civil  jurisdiction,  the  law  hesitated  to  interfere, 
except  when  the  transactions  were  of  the  most  formal  and  solemn  character.  To 
abridge  the  gulf  that  thus  separated  the  " positive  law "  from  the  "  positive  morality" 
of  the  Bomans,  power  was  given  to  the  censor  to  brand  offenders  with  ignominy  in  the 
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The  change  introduced  by  the  Preetor  was  one  that,  without 
really  weakening  the  security  of  the  lender,  gave  complete 
protection  to  the  borrower.  It  proceeded  on  the  distinction 
already  described  between  possession  and  property.     Let  the 

Register  of  citizens,  and  to  degrade  a  member  of  the  Senate  or  order  of  JBquiteM,  or 
to  remove  a  man  from  his  tribe,  and  thus  deprive  him  of  the  right  to  be  a  soldier.  In 
this  way,  the  sanction  of  public  opinion  came  almost  to  mei^  in  a  legal  institation ; 
but  the  imperfection  of  the  machinery  necessarily  limited  its  application  to  gross 
breaches  of  confidence  and  to  offences  of  a  criminal  character,  that  were  not  yet 
brought  within  the  scope  of  the  criminal  law. 

Various  instances  have  been  mentioned  in  which  a  defendant,  in  addition  to 
ordinary  damages,  was  subjected  to  infamia.    A  condemnation  for  theft,  robbery, 
ifijuria,  or  fraud,  entailed  infamy.     So  a  partner,  a  mandatarius,  a  depontariiu, 
tutor,  a  mortgagee  (in  contractut  Jiducicte  only),  if  condenmed  for  wilful  breach  of  duty, 
was  held  to  be  infamous.     (D.  3,  2, 1 ;  Gic.  pro  Caec,  7-9.) 

The  exact  consequences  of  infamia  have  been  the  subject  of  dispute.  The  reason 
appears  to  be  that  infamia  was  a  republican  punishment,  carrying  with  it  exclusion 
from  political  life ;  not  merely  from  office  {honoret),  but  even  from  the  right  to  vote  in 
elections  (tuffragium).  The  exclusion  from  public  offices  seems  to  have  been  continued 
under  the  Empire.  (C.  12,  1,  2  ;  D.  48,  7, 1,  pr.)  Another  effect  of  itrfdmia  was 
exclusion,  under  the  edict  of  the  Praetor,  from  the  office  of  attorney.  No  one  could 
act  on  behalf  of  another  in  a  lawsuit,  if  he  were  infamous  within  the  meaning  of 
the  edict.  (D.  8,  1,  1,  5.)  This  implied  that  the  infamous  person  could  not  bring  a 
popvlaris  actio  (D.  47,  23,  4),  unless  he  had  a  personal  interest  in  the  result  of  the 
action.  (J.  4,  13,  11.)  Again,  no  infamous  person  could  act  as  adutwr  to  a  magis- 
trate. (D.  1,  22,  2.)  When  infamy  was  attached  to  a  man  by  judgment  of  a  court 
of  law,  it  could  be  removed  only  by  the  authority  of  the  Emperor.     (D.  8,  1,  1, 10.) 

Another  disability  imposed  on  the  infa7ne»  during  the  Empire  was  removed  by 
Justinian.  The  Ux  Julia  et  Papia  Poppaea,  while  having  for  its  main  object  the 
encouragement  of  marriage,  introduced  certain  restraints  on  marriage  with  the  object 
of  preventing  high-bom  persons  contracting  marriage  with  those  beneath  their  station. 
It  also  prohibited  freebom  men  from  marrying  certain  dasses  of  women.  According 
to  the  interpretation  put  upon  the  lex  Julia  by  the  jurisconsults,  the  restriction  was 
extended  to  all  persons  declared  infamous.  But  Justinian  repealed  the  Ux  Julia  in  so 
far  as  it  imposed  restraints  on  marriage,  and  thus  deprived  infamia  of  one  of  its 
stings. 

It  is  a  moot  point  whether  infamia  rendered  a  person  incapable  of  being  a  witness 
to  a  legal  transaction  or  in  a  court  of  law.  Savigny's  opinion  is,  that  infamoos 
persons  were  not  as  such  excluded  from  giving  evidence,  but  that  most  of  the  persons 
disabled  from  acting  as  witnesses  by  special  statutes  were  at  the  same  time  infamous^ 
The  XII  Tables  contain  a  provision  that  if  a  witness  to  a  numcipatio  refuses  to  give 
evidence  iu  support  of  the  transaction,  he  shall  be  infamous  [improbvM)  and  tntesto^tZii.^ 
The  interpretation  put  upon  the  word  intestdbilis  in  later  times,  was  not  merely  that 
the  infamous  person  could  not  be  a  witness  in  court  (D.  22,  5, 15,  pr.),  but  that  he  ooold 
not  take  part  in  any  transactions  requiring  witnesses.  (D.  28,  1,  26.)  Thus  he 
oould  not  make  a  wilL  But  it  would  appear  that  the  special  disability  expressed  by 
the  word  vntcxtaJbHis  existed  only  when  created  by  a  special  statute,  and  therefore  was 
not  in  all  cases  a  result  of  infamia. 


'  Q,ui  te  iierU  teatarier  Uhrepenave  fueritf  m  teBUmonium  faiatur,  imprcibuM  intata- 
bilisqueesto. 
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lender  in  effect,  said  the  Praator,  have  the  possession  of  the 
property ;  but  let  the  ownership  remain  with  the  borrower : 
let  him  retain  his  right  in  rem^  and  all  the  benefits  (as,  e.g^ 
usuecspio)  that  are  attached  to  ownership.  The  lender  has  the 
actual  possession,  and  (if  so  agreed  upon)  the  right  of  sale 
(guarded  by  conditions  preventing  an  improper  or  wrongful 
sale),  which  make  him  as  secure  as  if  he  were  owner;  the 
borrower  is  still  owner,  and  has  therefore  a  remedy,  not  only 
against  the  lender,  but  against  the  whole  world.  This  then 
was  a  typical  mortgage,  in  which  the  lender  obtaltied  as 
mnch,  and  only  as  much,  as  was  necessary  to  secure  his 
loan,  and  the  borrower,  with  the  smallest  possible  loss,  ob- 
tained the  accommodation  that  he  desired.  This  is  the  pignus 
of  the  Soman  law. 

When  first  authorised  by  the  Praetor,  the  pignus  was  con- 
stituted on  a  narrow  but  instructive  basis.  The  Praetor 
sanctioned  such  a  security  only  when  the  thing  in  question 
was  actually  given  into  the  possession  of  the  lender,  ^ence 
the  difference  between  the  contract  of  fiducia  and  that  of 
pignus:  in  the  former,  there  was  a  formal  conveyance  by 
mancipatio  or  eessio  in  jwre  (G,  2, 59)  ;  in  the  latter,  there  was  no 
conveyance,  but  only  change  of  possession.  Once  the  thing 
was  in  his  possession,  the  lender  had  the  right  of  sale ;  other- 
wise, he  had  not. 

But  although  an  improvement  on  the  fiducia,  the  pignus 
was  still  inconvenient.  The  lender  did  not  always  desire  the 
possession  of  the  thing  pledged,  nor  did  the  borrower  always 
wish  to  part  with  the  possession.  Loss  might  be  inflicted 
on  the  borrower  without  any  corresponding  benefit  to  the 
lender.  Plainly,  then,  a  last  step  remained  to  be  taken, — ^to 
dispense  with  the  transfer  of  possession.  The  last,  or  rather 
the  penultimate  step,  was  due  to  one  Servius,  of  whom  nothing 
8eems  to  be  known  but  the  name,  and  that  he  lived  before 
Cicero,  who  introduced  an  action  by  which  he  gave  the  landlord 
of  a  farm  a  right  to  take  possession  of  the  stock  of  his  tenant 
for  rent  due,  when  the  tenant  had  agreed  that  the  stock  should 
be  treated  as  a  pledge.  This  was  the  actio  Serviana.  It  was 
extended,  under  the  designation  of  Actio  quasi-Serviana,  or 
hypothecaria,  to  all  cases  in  which  it  was  agreed  between 
borrower  and  lender  that  anything  should  be  a  pledge  when 
possession  was  not  delivered  to  the  lender.  Hence  arose  the 
hypotheca,  or  pledge  of  a  thing  by  mere  agreement  (without  any 

2  E 
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formality),  and  without  the  delivery  of  possession.  The  remedy 
of  Servins  availed  not  only  against  the  borrower,  but  against 
all  other  persons,  and  thus  established  a  true  right  in  rem.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  borrower  kept  his  property  in  his  possession, 
and  enjoyed  it  until  he  made  default  in  the  payment  of  his  debt ; 
thus  suffering  no  present  inconvenience,  and  being  enabled  to 
borrow  on  the  most  advantageous  terma 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  because  the  three  stages  marked 
by  the  words  Fiduda^  Pignua,  Hypotheca,  were  successive,  that 
upon  the  introduction  of  the  higher  process  the  lower  disap- 
peared. In  point  of  fact,  pledges  with  and  without  possession 
continued  to  exist,  and  were  subject  to  precisely  the  same  rules, 
80  that  they  fall  to  be  considered  together,  and  may  in  &ot  be 
treated  as  one.  (D.  20, 1, 5, 1.)  The  earliest  (Jiducia)  long  co-ex- 
isted with  the  other  two,  and  may  have  flourished  up  to  the  time 
of  Constantino. .  That  Emperor,  however,  gave  it  a  death-blow, 
for  he  abolished  the  lea  commiasoria^  which  was  of  the  essence 
of  the  Jiducia;  namely,  that  if  the  money  borrowed  were  not 
repaid  by  a  given  day,  the  pledge  would  be  forfeited,  and 
become  the  absolute  property  of  the  lender.  Moreover,  when 
the  ancient  forms  of  conveyance,  mancipatio  and  ceasio  in  jure, 
fell  into  disuse,  ihejidueia  lost  the  other  pillar  upon  which  it 
rested;  and  in  the  time  of  Justinian,  if  not  earlier,  it  had 
passed  into  oblivion. 

FIDUCIAE    CONTRACTUS. 

Definition. 

A  contractus  fiduciae  is  when  anything  is  conveyed  by  man- 
cipatio or  cessio  in  jure^  with  the  condition  that  if  a  certain  sum 
is  paid  by  a  certain  day,  the  thing  shall  be  re-conveyed.*. 

Rights. 

A.  Rights  of  Creditor.    I.  Rights  in  rem. 

1.  The  creditor  to  whom  anything  is  conveyed  {fiduciae  causa) 
is  owner,  and  may  convey  the  property.  Thus,  if  a  creditor 
bequeaths  the  thing  to  some  legatee,  the  debtor  who  conveyed 
the  property  must  sue  not  the  legatee  for  the  thing,  but  the 
heir  of  the  deceased  for  damages.     (Paul,  Sent.  2, 13,  6.) 

2.  The  creditor  has  an  inalienable  right  to  sell.    An  agree- 


'  Fiducia  at  cum  ret  aUqua  aumcndae  mutuac  pecuniae  groHa  vd  mancipUur  vd  in 
jure  eedUur,    (Isidor.  Orig,  V,  26,  28.) 
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ment  that  he  should  not  have  power  to  sell,  if  the  debtor  made 
default,  is  void ;  but  it  is  valid  so  far  that  the  creditor  must 
make  a  formal  notification  (solenniter  denuntiare)  to  the  debtor 
before  proceeding  to  the  sale.     (Paul,  Sent  2,  13,  5.) 

XL  Right  in  personam.  The  creditor  is  entitled  to  expendi- 
tare  on  improvements  {si  creditor ^remfiduciariamfeeeTit  meliorem), 
{Paul,  Sent.  2, 13,  7.)  A  second  mortgagee  has  a  right  to  pay 
off  a  prior  mortgagee  and  get  possession.    (Paul,  Sent.  2, 13, 8.) 

B.  Rights  of  Debtor. 

L  Rights  in  personam.  1,  He  may  sell  the  property  if  it  will 
yield  a  surplus,  and  the  creditor  is  bound,  on  receiving  his 
iDoney,  to  remancipate  the  property,  and  enable  the  debtor  to 
give  a  good  title  to  the  purchaser.  (Paul,  Sent.  2,  13, 3.)  But 
he  cannot  sell  to  the  creditor,  who  is  in  law  already  owner 
(D.  13, 7, 40,  pr.) ;  nor  can  the  creditor  buy  it  even  through  or  in 
the  name  of  another  person,  unless  with  the  consent  of  the 
debtor.     (Paul,  Sent.  2,  13,  4.) 

2.  If  the  creditor  sells  [before  the  day  named  for  forfeiture  (?)], 
the  debtor  is  entitled  to  any  surplus  after  discharging  the  claim 
of  the  creditor.    (Paul,  Sent.  2,  13,  1.) 

3.  The  debtor  is  entitled  to  a  reconveyance  on  paying  the 
snm  agreed  upon  within  the  time  agreed  upon. 

4.  All  that  is  gained  through  a  slave  pledged,  goes  to  reduce 
the  principal  debt.     (Paul,  Sent.  2,  13, 2.) 

Investitive  Facts. 

Mancipation  Cessio  in  jure. 

DrvESTirrvB  Facts. 

1.  Fulfilment  of  condition,  default  of  debtor.  (Fiducia  com-- 
mitHtur),—{Cic.  Pro  Flacco,  21,  49-51). 

2.  Ustireceptio. 

There  are  still  some  further  grounds  on  which  a  man  can  acquire  by 
usucapio  what  he  knows  to  be  another's.  For  suppose  a  man  has  given 
by  mandpatio  or  by  in  jure  cessio  some  property  to  another  fiduciae 
causa^  and  then  himself  comes  to  possess  that  same  property,  then  he  may 
acquire  it  by  usucapio  within  a  year,  and  that  even  if  it  be  landed  property. 
This  kind  of  usucapio  is  called  usureceptio^  because  that  which  we  once  had 
we  now  recover  by  usucapio.    (G.  2,  59.) 

How  every  Jiducia  is  contracted  either  with  a  creditor  in  right  of  the  pledge, 
or  with  a  friend,  that  our  property  may  be  in  greater  safety  with  him.  If, 
then,  it  is  with  a  friend,  usureceptio  is  certainly  open  to  us  in  any  case.  But 
if  with  a  creditor,  it  is  open  to  us  in  any  case  only  if  the  money  is  paid. 
So  long,  however,  as  it  is  not  paid,  usureceptio  is  open  only  if  the  debtor 
bas  neither  hired  the  property  from  the  creditor,  nor  asked  to  be  tenant-at- 
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will  {precario).    But  if  not,  a  gainful  usureceptio  is  open  to  the  debtor. 
(G.  2,  60.) 

Sjsmedies. 

A.  Rights  In  jXTfonam  of  Creditor.  Acitio  fdM/doA  confroria.  (Paul,  Sent  %  18, 7.) 

B.  Rights  in  penonam  of  Debtor.     Actio  fidueiae  directa. 

This  was  an  action  hoiMe  Jidei,  and  condemnation  involved  infamy.  (Ci&  pro 
Caecina,  7-9.) 

PIGNUS   AND    HTPOTHECA. 

Definition. 

Between  pignus  (pledge)  and  hypotkeca  (mortgage)  there  is  no  difference, 
so  far  as  reg^ds  the  actio  {quasi- Serviana)  for  recovery.  For  when  creditor 
and  debtor  agree  that  any  property  shall  be  bound  by  the  debt,  then  that 
property  is  included  under  both  tiiose  names.  But  in  other  points  there 
is  a  difference.  For  under  the  name  pignus  is  properly  included,  as  we 
say,  what  is  at  the  time  handed  over  to  the  creditor,  especially  if  moveable ; 
whereas,  that  which  is  not  handed  over,  but  is  made  liable  by  the  bare 
terms  of  the  bargain,  is  properly  included  under  the  name  hypotkeca. 
G.  4.  6,  7.) 

The  distinction  between  PignuB  and  ffjfpatheea  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  difference 
between  moveables  and  immoveables ;  bnt  some  jurists  thought,  enoneoiislj,  that 
pigmu  was  confined  to  moveables.     (D.  60,  16,  238,  2.) 

Generally  a  pignus  or  hypoiheca  consisted  of  rights  in  rem 
over  slaves  or  things,  given  as  security  for  rights  in  personam. 
But  it  might  consist  of  a  right  in  personam  that  the  debtor  had 
against  a  third  party,  given  as  security  to  the  creditor  for  a 
sum  due  by  the  debtor. 

Gaius  is  a  creditor  of  Titiaa  for  50  aareij  and  Gains  owes  Biaevius  20  oiim.  Gains 
may  convey  to  Maevius  his  (Gains')  right  to  sue  Titius  for  50  aurei,  as  a  security  for 
the  20  aurei  he  owes  to  Maevius.  If,  in  enforcing  this  security,  Maevins  recovers  the 
50  aurei  from  Titius,  his  debt  is  wiped  cS,  and  he  most  hand  t^  balance  to  Gains. 

Suppose,  instead  of  50  aurei,  Titius  owed  Gaius  a  slave  on  a  contract  of  sale,  and 
that  Maevius  recovered  the  slave  from  Titius.  Then  Maevius  would  hold  the  slave  as 
a  pledge  for  the  20  aurei  Gaius  owed  him.     (D.  13,  7,  18,  pr.) 

Again,  Titius  gives  a  loan  of  100  aurei  to  Gaius  to  rebuild  his  house,  and,  as  we 
shall  see,  acquires  an  implied  hypothec  over  the  house.  It  was  agreed  that  the  rents  of 
the  tenants  also  should  be  hypothecated  to  Titios.  Then  Titius  can  sue  the  tenants 
(by  KtiZw  actio\  and  compel  them  to  pay  him  over  their  rents.     (D.  20,  1,  20.) 

Rights  and  Duties. 

A.  Rights  in  rem, 

(a.)  Rights  in  rem  of  creditor. 

I.  If  the  creditor  is  not  in  possession,  and  if  he  is  in  a  position 
to  sue  the  debtor  for  the  debt,  he  can  bring  an  action  to  recover 
the  possession  of  the  hypothec  from  him  or  from  anyone  in 
whose  hands  it  is.  (C.  8,  14,  18 ;  D.  20,  1,  17 ;  C.  8,  28,  12 ; 
C.  8, 14,  15.) 
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If  there  is  an  agreement  that  the  creditor  shall  not  sue  for 
one  year,  the  same  period  will  be  applied  to  the  hypothec. 
(D.  20,  6»  5,  1.)  If  the  obligation  is  conditional,  possession  of 
the  hypothec  can  be  demanded  only  when  the  condition  has 
occnrred  and  the  debt  become  due.     (D.  20, 1,  13,  5.) 

11.  The  right  of  sala 

On  the  other  hand,  a  creditor  can  by  agreement  alienate  a  pledge 
although  it  is  not  his  property.  But  perhaps  this  may  seem  to  be 
done  on  the  understanding  th^t  it  is  the  wish  of  the  debtor  that 
the  pledge  should  be  alienated ;  for  he  originally  made  the  agreement  that 
the  creditor  might  sell  the  pledge  if  the  money  were  not  paid. 

But  lest  creditors,  on  the  one  hand,  should  be  hindered  in  pursuing  their 
rights,  and  lest  debtors  on  the  other  should  too  hastily  lose  the  ownership  of 
their  property,  we  have,  by  our  constitution,  taken  measures  and  fixed  a 
regular  course  of  procedure  in  the  enforced  sale  {(Mstractid)  of  pledges,  by 
which  sufficient  and  ample  provision  is  made  for  the  interests  of  both  parties. 
(J.  2,  8,  I  ;  G.  2,  64.) 

The  proviaionB  made  by  Justinian  were  as  follow  :— If  the  parties  agreed  as  to  the 
manner,  time,  etc.,  of  the  sale,  their  agreement  was  to  be  observed  ;  if  nothing  was 
Bsid  in  the  contract  as  to  the  power  of  sale  and  the  creditor  wished  to  sell,  he  must,  if 
be  had  possession,  give  formal  notice  of  his  intention  to  the  debtor ;  or,  if  he  had  not 
pcesessbn,  obtain  a  judicial  decree  ;  and  after  two  years  from  either  of  those  events  he 
could  sen.     (C.  8.  84.  8,  1 ;  D.  18,  7,  4 ;  D.  18,  7,  5.) 

If  the  same  thing  has  been  hypothecated  successively  to 
several  persons,  only  the  first  of  them  has  the  power  of  sale, 
unless  a  subsequent  creditor  has,  in  the  modes  hereafter  to  be 
described,  put  himself  in  the  place  of  the  first.  (D.  20,  5,  5,  pr. ; 
C.  8, 18, 1 ;  G  8, 18,  8  ;  C.  8, 18,  5.) 

The  power  of  sale  being  given  to  secure  a  debt,  cannot  be 
exercised  until  the  debt  really  exists  (D.  20,  5,  4)  ;  t.^.,  until  the 
creditor  is  in  a  position  to  sue  the  debtor;  and  it  ceases,  if  the 
principal  and  interest  are  paid.  (C.  8,  29,  2.)  But  the  power 
remains  until  the  whole  o(  the  debt  is  discharged ;  and,  there- 
fore, so  long  as  any  part  of  the  debt  is  unpaid  (C.  8,  28,  6),  or 
of  the  interest,  or  of  the  expenses  necessarily  incurred  by  the 
creditor,  the  creditor  retains  the  power  of  sale.     (D.  13,  7,  8.  5.) 

A  hypothec  is  made  to  secure  sn  annual  payment,  to  come  into  effect  only  if  the 
money  is  not  paid  on  each  proper  day  {nisi  9Ua  quaque  die  pecurUa  9oUtta  eti),  A  sale 
cannot  take  effect  until  the  last  instahnent  is  due  and  unpaid.  If,  however,  the  phrase 
is  that  it  comes  into  effect  if  any  of  the  money  is  not  paid  on  the  proper  day  {si  qua 
pecunia  sua  die  soluta  non  erit),  the  property  may  be  sold  after  default  of  the  first 
instslment    (D.  18,  7,  8,  3 ) 

IIL  The  right  of  foreclosure. 

The  Fiducia  m^sls  essentially  a  self-acting  foreclosure ;  if  the 
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debtor  did  not  pay  by  the  day  named,  the  pledge  became  the 
absolute  property  of  the  creditor.  After  the  analogy  of  this 
contract,  in  all  probability,  was  introduced  what  is  called  the 
lex  commissoruif  or  condition  that  the  pledge  should  be  for- 
feited to  the  creditor  if  payment  was  not  made  within  the  time 
limited.  As  we  have  seen,  this  condition  could  be  inserted  in 
mortgages  down  to  the  time  of  Constantine.  (C.  8,  35,  3.) 
About  a  century  earlier,  however  (a.d.  230),  Alexander  in- 
troduced a  new  kind  of  foredosure,  which  was  afterwards 
more  fully  developed  by  Justinian.  According  to  Alexandet^s 
constitution  there  must  be  a  public  notification  of  the  hypothec 
and  a  yearns  delay.  Finally,  the  ownership  could  be  got  by 
the  creditor  only  by  special  petition  to  the  Emperor.  (C.  8, 
34.  1.) 

Justinian  allowed  foreclosure  only  when  the  creditor  was 
unable  to  find  a  buyer  at  an  adequate  price.  If  the  debtor  and 
creditor  live  in  the  same  province,  the  creditor  must  give  formal 
notice  after  two  years  from  the  time  that  the  obligation  has 
accrued.  If  they  live  in  different  provibces,  the  creditor  must 
apply  to  the  provincial  judge,  who  will  serve  a  notice  on  the 
debtor,  giving  him  a  certain  time  to  come  in  and  pay  the  debt. 
(C,  8,  34,  3,  2.)  If  the  debtor  cannot  be  found,  the  judgment 
gives  him  a  certain  time  to  appear ;  if  he  does  not  appear,  or 
appearing  does  not  pay,  the  creditor  will  obtain  the  ownersUp 
on  petition  to  the  Emperor.  After  that  the  debtor  has  still  two 
years'  grace ;  but  if  he  does  not  pay  all  principal  and  interest 
within  that  time,  the  ownership  of  the  creditor  becomes  irrevo- 
cable.    (C.  8,  34,  8,  3.) 

IV.  Bight  to  hypothecate  and  to  let  the  thing  hypothecated, 
or  to  transfer  the  hypothec  to  another.     (D.  20, 1,  23,  pr.) 

A.  is  creditor  of  B.,  and  has  got  the  Tnsculaii  farm  hypothecated  to  aeciire  the  deb^ 
A.  can  in  turn  give  this  farm  to  C.  as  security  for  a  debt  due  by  him  to  C.  (G.  8, 
24,  2;  B.  20,  1. 18,  2 ;  D.  44,  8, 14,  8;  C.  8,  24.  1.) 

If,  however,  B.  pays  off  A.'s  debt,  then  Cs  hypothec  is  at  once  annihflated. 
(D.  18,7,40,2.) 

A.,  instead  of  hypothecating  the  land,  could  sell  the  hypothec,  so  that  another 
should  succeed  to  his  place.    (D.  20,  4,  19.) 

(i.)  Rights  in  rem  of  the  debtor. 

Subject  to  the  rights  of  the  creditor,  the  debtor  still 
remains  owner  {dominus),  and  therefore  can  sell  the  thing  hypo- 
thecated, but  without  prejudice  to  the  creditor  (C.  8, 14,  9) ;  and 
may,  under  a  rescript  of  Severus,  sell  it  even  to  the  creditor. 
(D.  20,  5, 12,  pr. ;  C.  8,  14, 13.)     Also,  all  accessions  to  the  thing 
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hypothecated  belong  to  the  debtor,  and  he  suffers  any  loss  that 
may  arise  by  injury  or  evil  befalling  it.  (D.  20,  1,  21,  2 ;  C.  4, 
24,  9.)  Hence,  whatever  is  acquired  by  a  hypothecated  slave 
goes  to  (educe  the  principal  or  interest  of  the  debt.  (Paul, 
Sent  2,  13,  2.) 

B.  Duties  (reciprocal)  of  Creditor  and  Debtor. 

(a.)  Duties  of  creditor  =  Rights  in  personam  of  debtor. 

I.  To  return  the  thing  hypothecated  if  in  his  possession 
when  the  obligation  for  which  it  was  given  has  been  discharged, 
or  tender  of  payment  has  been  made.  (D.  13,  7,  9,  3 ;  D.  13, 
7,  40,  2 ;  D.  13,  7,  20,  2.)  It  would  appear  that  the  creditor 
could  retain  the  pledge  unless  other  money  that  he  lent  with- 
out hypothec  was  also  repaid  him,  at  least  if  he  had  possession. 
But  this  was  only  as  against  the  debtor.     (C.  8,  27,  1.) 

A  creditor,  too,  that  has  received  a  pledge  is  under  an  obligaHo  re.  For 
he  is  liable  to  an  cicHo  pigneratitia  to  make  him  give  up  the  thing  he  received. 

G-  3>  14, 4-) 

IL  If  the  creditor  exercises  his  power  of  sale,  he  must  give 
the  surplus,  after  paying  himself,  to  the  debtor.  (D.  13,  7,  42.) 
If  he  has  not  got  the  money,  the  debtor  may  require  him  to  give 
his  authority  to  sue  the  purchaser.     (D.  13,  7,  24,  2.) 

III.  If  he  is  in  possession,  the  creditor  gathers  the  crop  and 
sets  it  off  against  the  debt.  (C.  4,  24,  1 ;  C.  4,  24,  3.)  This 
includes  the  services  of  slaves  and  the  rent  of  houses  (C.  4, 
24,  2),  and  generally  every  benefit  derived  from  the  property. 
Hence  also  any  damages  the  creditor  may  have  received  on 
account  of  things  stolen  must  be  added,  unless  the  debtor  was 
the  thief.     (D.  18,  7,  22,  pr. ;  D.  47,  2,  79.) 

The  creditor,  if  it  were  part  of  the  contract,  might,  however, 
keep  the  produce  {fructus)  instead  of  interest ;  and  this  was  a 
well-known  arrangement  called  antichresis,  (JJt  creditor  pro 
pecuniae  debitae  usuris^  fructus  rei  pignoratae  liaheat)  (D.  20,  1, 
11,  1 ;  D.  13,  7,  33.) 

IV.  Generally,  the  creditor  is  answerable  for  wilful  or 
negligent  harm. 

But  since  a  pledge  is  given  for  the  good  of  both  parties — ^for  the  debtor's 
good,  because  the  money  is  mote  readily  lent  him ;  for  the  creditor's,  because 
the  money  he  lends  is  in  greater  safety — it  is  held  to  be  enough  that  the 
creditor  in  guarding  the  property  should  use  all  possible  {exacta)  diligence. 
If  he  does  this,  and  yet  by  some  chance  mishap  loses  the  property,  he 
is  not  answerable ;  nor  is  he  hindered  from  claiming  the  money  lent.     Q. 

3,  H,  40 
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(6.)  Daties  of  debtor  =  Rights  in  personam  of  creditor. 

L  If  he  ia  in  possession  by  gratuitous  permission  or  hire 
from  the  creditor,  and  the  creditor  sells,  he  must  deliver  up 
possession,  and  is  liable  for  damages  if  he  does  not  (D.  13, 
7,  22,  3.) 

II.  He  must  pay  all  necessary  expenses  incurred  by  the 
creditor  for  the  property  hypothecated;  as,  e,g.,  repairing  a 
house,  or  medical  attendance  on  a  slave,  although  the  slave  died 
and  the  house  afterwards  was  burned.     (D.  13,  7,  8,  pr.) 

A  question  arises  wheliher  expenses  not  necessary,  bat  beneficial  to  the  property, 
ought  to  be  allowed.  Paul  sx)eaks  generally  of  fanproyements  (Paul,  Sent.  2,  13,  7), 
which  would  include  beneficial  expenditure  {uHle$  impenaae).  TJlpian  speaks  with 
more  hesitation.  (D.  18,  7,  25.)  He  recommends  a  middle  course  to  the  judge :  on 
the  one  hand,  not  to  be  too  burdensome  on  the  debtor ;  and  on  the  other,  not  to  be  too 
fastidious  in  disallowing  beneficial  expenditure  by  the  creditor.  He  puts  two  cases 
illustrative  of  his  meaning.  A  creditor  teaches  slaves  a  handicraft  or  skilled  work. 
If  this  was  done  with  the  consent  of  the  debtor,  of  course  the  expenditure  must  be 
allowed ;  also,  if  the  creditor  only  followed  up  what  had  already  been  begun.  Neces- 
sary instruction  must  also  be  allowed,  but  further  than  that  TJlpian  was  not  inclined 
to  go.  The  other  case  is  somewhat  different.  A  large  forest  or  pasture  is  hypothe- 
cated by  a  man  who  is  scarce  able  to  pay  the  creditor ;  this  creditor  cultivates  it,  and 
makes  it  worth  a. great  deal  of  money.  Ulpian  thought  it  was  too  hard  that  the 
debtor  should  thereby  be  improved  out  of  his  property. 

III.  He  must  pay  all  damage  sustained  by  the  creditor 
through  the  use  of  the  thing  hypothecated.  Thus,  if  he 
knowingly  hypothecates  a  slave,  a  habitual  thief,  he  must  pay 
all  damage  suflFered  by  the  creditor,  and  cannot  escape  by  sur- 
rendering {noxae  deditio)  the  slave  to  the  creditor.  (D.  13,  7, 
31 ;  D.  47,  2,  61,  3.)  But  if  he  were  ignorant  of  the  character 
of  the  slave,  he  was  permitted  the  indulgent  alternative.  (D. 
47,  2,  61,  1.) 

C.  Rights  of  Concurrent  and  Subsequent  Creditors  among 
themselves. 

I.  When  several  creditors  acquire  their-  hypothec  in  the 
same  thing  at  the  same  time,  they  have  equal  rights :  one  has 
no  preference  over  the  other.     (D.  13,  7,  20,  1.) 

II.  When  the  same  thing  is  hypothecated  at  diflferent  times 
to  several  persons,  he  that  has  the  first  hypothec  excludes  all 
the  others ;  he  is  entitled  to  be  paid  in  full,  and  the  balance 
only  is  distributed  among  the  subsequent  creditors  in  the  order 
of  priority. 

What  is  priority  in  time?  The  time  in  question  is  the  date 
of  the  contract  of  hypothec,  not  of  obtaining  possession,  nor  of 
the  debt  for  which  the  hypothec  is  given. 
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UtiaB  hypotliecates  bis  farm  to  Maeviui,  and  nothing  is  said  about  a  power  of  sale ; 
afterwards  be  hypothecates  the  same  farm  to  Gains,  giving  him  an  express  power  of 
sale,  and  deliyers  to  him  pooseesion.  MaoTius  is  prior,  and  is  entitled  to  be  paid  in 
foil  before  Gaius  gets  anything.     (D.  20,  4, 12, 10.) 

Marcos  giTcs  a  loan  to  Fabins  withont  secniity,  and  afterwards  Fabius  borrows 
from  GaUns,  and  gives  him  a  hypothec  on  his  estate.  Then  Fabins  gives  Marcos  a 
hypothec  on  the  same  estate.  Gallos  is  firsts  becaose,  though  his  debt  is  later,  his 
cxmtract  of  hypothec  is  earlier.     (D.  20,  4,  12,  2.) 

Servius  promised  money  to  Gains  conditionally,  and  by  way  of  security  at  the  same 
time  hypothecated  his  f atm.  Before  the  condition  was  f  lUfilled  Servius  accepted  a  loan 
from  Titos,  and  hypothecated  the  same  farm  to  him.  Afterwards  the  sum  promised  to 
Grains  became  due,  the  conditian  having  been  f  olfiUed.  Which  was  prior,  Grains  or 
TitoB  t  Gatus  is  first,  because,  according  to  the  rule  of  Roman  law,  when  a  condition 
was  fulfilled,  the  obligation  was  regarded  as  taking  effect  from  the  moment  it  was 
made  ;  and  thus  Grains  was  first  with  the  obligation  as  weU  as  the  hypothec.     (D.  20, 

*.  11,  1.) 

An  heir  pledgee  a  farm  belonging  to  himself  as  security  for  a  conditional  legacy 
that  he  is  bound  to  pay.  Afterwards  he  pledges  the  same  farm  for  money  lent  to  him- 
aeH .  The  condition  of  the  legacy  is  fulfilled,  and  it  becomes  payable.  The  legatee  is 
preferred  to  the  lender,  because  of  the  retroactive  effect  of  a  fulfilled  condition.  (D. 
20,  4,  9,  2.) 

"Fiiacm  hired  a  bath  from  Julius  from  thi^  next  kalends,  and  agreed  that  his  slave 
Eros  should  be  security  for  the  rent.  Before  the  kalends  Priscus  borrowed  money  from 
Maevius,  and  hypothecated  Bros  to  him.  In  this  case  Julius  had  priority  to  Maevios, 
although  there  was  nothing  actually  due  for  rent  at  the  time  Maevius  made  his  ad- 
vance. The  reason  assigned  is,  that  the  hypothec  was  attached  to  the  contract  of  hire 
in  such  a  manner  that,  without  the  consent  of  Julius,  it  could  not  be  got  rid  of. 
Julius  had  the  first  hypothec.     (D.  20,  4,  9,  pr.) 

Grallus  agrees  with  Sempronius  to  lend  him  money  by  a  certain  day,  the  farm  of 
Sempronios  to  stand  as  security.  Then,  before  any  money  had  been  advanced,  Sem- 
pronios  borrowed  from  Titius,  and  hypothecated  the  same  farm.  Gallus  afterwards 
advanced  money,  under  the  agreement^  to  Sempronius.  Which  has  priority,  Ghdlus 
oir  Titios  ?  It  seems  Titius  had  the  priority.  The  distinction  between  this  and  the 
former  case  seems  to  be  as  follows :  When  Priscus  hired  the  bath,  it  was  out  of  his 
power  to  prevent  the  obligation  accruing  for  the  security  of  which  the  hypothec  was 
granted.  Unless  he  were  relieved  by  Julius  from  the  contract  of  hire,  the  rent  became 
doe  by  the  mere  lapse  of  time,  whether  Priscus  occupied  the  bath  or  not  In  the 
second  case,  Semprozuus  certainly  was  not  bound  to  accept  any  money  from  Grallos, 
even — which  is  doubtful — ^if  Gallus  were  bound  to  advance  the  money.  It  lay,  there- 
fore, entirely  with  Sempronius  whether  any  obligation  would  be  incurred  towards 
Gallns  or  not.  This  seems  to  distinguish  .the  case  from  conditional  obligations,  in 
which  the  condition  is  out  of  the  power  of  the  debtor ;  and  thus  no  obligation  arose 
between  Gallus  and  Sempronius  until  Gallus  actually  advanced  his  money.  This 
being  posterior  to  the  advance  oi  Titius,  the  latter,  accordingly,  had  priority.  (D. 
20,  4,  1, 1 ;  D.  20,  4, 11,  pr.) 

A  farmer  {edUmug)  agreed  with  his  landlord,  Titius,  that  the  stock  brought  on  the 
farm  should  be  hypothecated  for  the  rent.  Before  bringing  to  the  farm  part  of  what 
would  be  stock  he  pledged  it  for  a  loan  to  Maevius.  Then  he  brought  it  to  the  farm. 
Here  Maevius  has  the  priority,  because  the  agreement  with  the  landlord  did  not  give 
him  a  hypothec  until  the  stock  was  actually  on  the  farm.    (D,  20,  4, 11,  2.) 

A  person  that  pays  off  a  prior  creditor  is  entitled  to  priority. 

Seius  borrowed  from  Titius,  and  hypothecated  to  him  a  house.  Then  he  bonowed 
from  Maevius,  hypothecating  the  same  house.     Gaius  now  advanced  money  to  Seius 
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to  enable  him  to  pay  off  Titios,  on  condition  that  he  should  have  the  hypothec  that 
had  been  given  to  Titius.  Gains  is  prior  to  Maevios.  (D.  20,  4,  12,  8.)  Bnt  the 
contract  most  be  clearly  on  the  condition  that  the  same  thing  should  be  hypothe- 
cated, and  that  Gains  should  take  the  place  of  Titius  {ut  idem  piffniu  ei  oUigetur,  et  in 
locum  ejus  tuccedat),  (C.  8, 19, 1.)  In  the  same  case,  Maevius  had  a  right  to  pay 
off  Titius  {ju8  offerendi)  on  tendering  the  amount  of  the  debt  and  interest  for  which 
the  house  was  hypothecated     (C.  8, 19,  4  ;  D.  20,  4,  20.) 

Lucius  Titius  advanced  money  on  interest  on  a  hypothec  ;  and  to  the  same  debtor 
Maevius  advanced  money  afterwards  on  the  same  security.  Is  Titius  entitled  to 
priority  for  the  interest  due — not  only  before,  but  after  the  advance  of  Maevius  ?  He 
is  entitled  to  the  whole  of  the  interest  and  principal.    (D.  20,  4, 18.) 

Maevius  advanced  a  sum  to  Titius  on  a  hypothec  of  a  house,  and  afterwards  Sans 
lent  60  aurei  on  a  hypothec  of  the  same  house.  Subsequently  Maevius  made  a 
further  advance  of  40  aurei  on  the  same  security.  Suppose  the  house  was  not  worth 
more  than  the  first  advance  of  Maevius  and  the  60  otMVi  of  Seius.  If  Seius  paid 
Maevius  the  first  advance  and  interest,  he  was  entitled  to  hold  the  house,  and  pay 
himself  before  Maevius  could  datm  the  second  advance  of  40  aureL    (D.  20,  4,  20.) 

Exceptions  to  the  rule  of  priority. 

The  Romans  had  no  registration  of  mortgages,  either  for 
moveable  or  immoveable  property.  But  if  a  hypothec  were 
made  by  a  public  deed — ue,,  sealed  in  the  presence  of  wit- 
nesses and  prepared  by  a  notary  (tabeUio) — ^it  had  priority 
over  hypothecs  attested  only  by  private  documents.  Leo  gave 
the  same  privilege  of  priority  to  a  private  writing  signed 
by  three  good  and  respectable  witnesses  (C.  8,  18,  11) ;  and 
Justinian  continued  and  confirmed  the  privilege.  (Nov.  73, 1.) 
But  in  certain  cases  priority  in  time  was  postponed  to  other 
considerationa 

1.  The  Imperial  Exchequer  (Fiseus)  came  before  all  creditors 
for  arrears  of  fines.     (C.  4,  46,  1.) 

2.  If  money  was  advanced  to  buy  office  (piiliiia)  expressly 
on  the  condition  of  obtaining  priority,  the  loan  obtained  priority. 
(Nov.  9,  7,  4.) 

3.  A  married  woman  has  the  first  preference  in  suing  for  the 
recovery  of  her  dos^  but  she  has  no  preference  in  respect  of  the 
doncOio  ante  nuptias,     (C.  8,  18,  12,  pr.-2.) 

We  have  also  given  her  an  implied  mortgage  {fiypothecc^  ;  and  further, 
we  have  held  that  she  is  to  be  preferred  to  other  mortgagees,  but  only  when 
she  is  trying  in  person  to  recover  her  dower.  It  is  forethought  for  her  alone 
that  has  led  us  to  bring  in  this  rule.    (J.  4,  6,  29.) 

4.  An  advance  of  money  on  the  security  of  any  house  or 
property  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  it  firom  destruction, 
ranks  next  in  order  of  preference.     (D.  20,  4,  5.) 

Other  privileged  hypothecs  rank  according  to  their  priority 
in  time,  but  are  preferred  to  all  non-privileged  hypothecs. 
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1**.  The  hypothec  of  pupils  over  property  bought  by  their 
tutors  with  their  money.     (D.  20,  4,  7,  pr. ;  C.  7,  8,  6.) 

2*.  The  hypothec  of  one  that  advances  money,  or  pays  for 
the  rebuilding  of  a  house,  on  that  housa     (D.  42,  5,  24, 1.) 

3^  The  hypothec  that  one  has  over  a  thing  bought  with  his 
money,  if  he  has  specially  bargained  for  it  at  the  sale.  (C.  8, 
18,  7.) 

Other  hypothecs  took  the  rank  determined  by  their  order  in 
time ;  and  it  need  hardly  be  added,  that  all  secured  creditors 
^were  preferred  to  those  that  were  not  secured  by  pledge  or 
hypothec     (C.  8,  18,  9.) 

Investitive  Facts. 

A.  Modes  of  Creating  a  Hypothec. 

(a.)  By  agreement  between  debtor  and  creditor. 

I.  Simple  agreement  {nuda  conventio),  without  any  formality, 
without  writing,  and  without  delivery  of  possession.  (D.  13, 
7,  1,  pr.)  This  was  strictly  kypotheca.  The  precise  words  are 
immaterial,  provided  they  disclose  an  undertaking  that  anything 
sliall  be  hypothecated  to  secure  the  performance  of  any  obliga- 
tion. (D.  20,  1,  4.)  Thus,  a  person  in  his  absence  might 
hypothecate  his  property  by  letter  or  messenger.  (D.  20,  1, 
23,  1.)  The  agreethent  was  generally  in  writing,  but  that  was 
not  essential     (C.  8,  14,  12.) 

II.  Simple  agreement,  with  delivery  of  possession  to  the 
creditor  (pignus),     (D.  13,  7,  1,  pr.) 

in.  By  last  will.  If  the  debt  is  in  existence,  the  hypothec 
dates  from  the  death  of  testator ;  if  not,  then  from  the  exist- 
ence of  the  debt.     (D.  13,  7,  26,  pr.) 

(b.)  By  operation  of  law  (tacita  hypotkeea). 

Certain  persons  in  respect  of  certain  debts  were  invested  by 
special  enactments  with  a  hypothec  over  the  whole  or  particular 
parts  of  the  property  of  their  debtors.  We  may  divide  those 
cases  into  two  groups,  according  as  the  creditor  had  a  hypothec 
over  all  the  property  of  his  debtor,  or  over  particular  things 
only. 

(a.)  Implied  hypothec  over  all  the  property  of  the  debtor. 

1.  The  hypothec  of  the  Exchequer  (Fiscus)  extended  to  all 
tbe  property  of  its  debtors,  and  even  of  the  sums  due  to  them 
{namina)  if  they  were  ascertained  and  undisputed  (Jiquida), 
whether  the  debt  was  for  taxes  or  contract.  (D.  49,  14,  46, 
3  ;  C.  8,  15,  1 ;  C.  8, 15,  2  ;  C.  4, 15,  3.) 
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2.  The  husband  had  a  hypothec  for  the  do«,  if  he  were  evicted 
from  the  dotal  property.     (C.  5, 13, 1,  1.) 

3.  A  wife  or  her  heirs  had  a  hypothec  over  the  husband's 
property  for  the  restitution  of  her  dos,     (C,  5, 13, 1,  1.) 

4.  Pupils  and  minors  had  a  hypothec  over  the  property  of 
tutors  and  curators,  as  security  against  maladministration. 
(C.  5,  37,  20.) 

5.  So  children  under  potestas  over  the  property  of  their  father 
in  respect  of  the  property  coming  to  them  on  the  mother's  side 
{bam  matema),     (C.  5,  7,  8  ;  C.  6,  61,  6,  4) 

6.  So  also  legatees  and  Jideicommissarit  over  the  property 
of  the  deceased,  in  security  for  the  payment  of  their  legacy  or 
trusts.     (C.  6,  43,  1 ;  C.  6,  43,  8 ;  Nov.  108,  2.) 

(/3.)  Implied  hypothec  over  specified  property  of  the  debtor. 

1.  The  most  important  instance  was  Urban  Hypothec*  This 
was  an  implied  hypothec  that  the  landlord  had  over  the  furniture 
in  the  house  hired  from  him,  as  security  for  the  rent,  and  all 
other  claims  that  he  might  have  against  his  tenant  (inquiliniu) 
arising  out  of  the  contract  of  letting.  (D.  13,  7,  11,  5;  D.  20, 
2, 4,  pr.)  This  hypothec  was  originally  confined  to  Rome  and  its 
suburbs,  and  was  extended  to  the  provinces  only  by  Justinian. 
(C.  8,  15,  7.)  It  applied  to  granaries  {horrea),  inns  {deoersoria)^ 
and  threshing-floors  {area^\  as  well  as  to  dwelling-houses,  but 
not  to  farms  (praedia  rtistica.)     (D.  20,  2,  4, 1 ;  C.  8,  15,  5.) 

In  one  respect  this  implied  hypothec  was  peculiar.  It  did  not 
prevent  the  manumission  of  any  of  the  household  slaves  (D.  20, 
2,  6),  unless  owing  to  arrears  of  rent  steps  had  been  taken  to 
enforpe  the  hypothec.  (D.  20,  2,  9.)  The  proper  mode  was  to 
send  a  pubUc  official  to  the  premises  to  make  an  inventory,  and 
put  a  mark  on  the  property,  after  which  the  tenant  could  not 
deal  with  it     (D.  19,  2,  56  ;  D.  47,  10,  20.) 

2.  Rural  Htpotheo  wa«  not  of  the  same  extent  as  urban 
hypothec.  In  the  case  of  urban  hypothec^  all  things  brought 
(invecta  et  illata)  for  use  on  the  premises,  even  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  tenant,  were  included  in  the  security ;  but  in 
the  case  of  urban  hypothec  only  by  special  agreement,  and  then 
only  things  brought  for  permanent  use.  (0.  4,  6,  5,  5  ;  D.  20,  2, 
7, 1 ;  D.  20,  1,  32.)  But  the  landlord  had  an  implied  hypothec 
over  the  crops  {frucivs),  (D.  20,  2,  7,  pr.)  The  hypo- 
thec attaches  to  the  crop  {fruetus)  from  the  moment  it  is 
gathered. 

3.  A  person  that  lent  money  expressly  to  rebuild  a  house,  or 
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paid  the  cost  of  rebuilding,  had  an  implied  hypothec  over  the 
house.     (D.  20,  2,  1.) 

4.  Pupils  have  a  special  hypothec  over  property  bought  by 
their  tutors  with  their  money.  (D.  27,  9,  3,  pr. ;  0.  7,  8,  6.) 
Justinian  gave  members  of  the  corporation  of  bankers  (colle- 
gium  argentariorum)  a  special  mortgage  on  immoveables,  bought 
by  their  clients  with  money  advanced  by  them.  (Nov.  136, 
3.)  But  generally,  a  person  with  whose  money  anything  was 
bought  had  no  hypothec  over  it,  unless  by  express  agreement. 
(C.  8,  14, 17.) 

B.  In  respect  of  what  Obligations  could  a  Hypothec  be 
contracted  t 

Generally,  it  may  be  said,  every  obligation  {jtLS  in  personam) 
could  be  reinforced  by  hypothecation,  whether  it  were  con- 
ditional or  unconditional,  and  whether  past,  present,  or 
fature.  The  obligation  might  be  one  that  could  not  be  given 
effect  to  by  any  action  (naturalis  ohligatio)  (D.  20,  1,  5,  pr.), 
unless  where  the  result  would  have  been  to  evade  a  positive 
law,  such  as  the  Senatus  Consultum  Macedonianum  or  Senatus 
Consultum  Velleianum,  (D.  20,  3,  2.)  The  person  that  gives 
the  hypothec  need  not  be  the  debtor;  any  one  may  give  a 
hypothec  over  his  own  property  for  an  obligation  incurred  by 
another,  whether  that  obligation  was  or  was  not  incurred  on 
his  behalf     (p.  20,  1,  5,  2  ;  D.  13,  7,  9,  1.) 

0.  What  Rights  may  or  may  not  be  hypothecated. 

The  general  rule  was  that  whatever  could  not  be  sold  (be- 
cause it  was  not  in  commereio)  could  not  be  hypothecated  (D. 
20,  3,  1,  2  ;  D.  20,  1,  24.)  Hence  freemen,  or  res  divini  juris^ 
could  no  more  be  hypothecated  than  sold.  (C.  8,  17,  3  ;  C.  8, 
17,  6.)  But  one  that  had  a  power  of  sale,  although  not  owner, 
as  a  tutor  or  procurator,  could  hypothecate.  (D.  13,  7,  11,  7  ; 
D.  20, 1,  11,  pr.) 

What  accedes  to  anything  hypothecated  falls  under  the 
hypothec,  and  is  added  to  the  security  of  the  creditor.  The 
creditor  has  thus  the  same  rights  over  the  children  of  a  female 
slave  as  he  has  over  the  slave  herself.  (C.  8,  25,  1  ;  D.  20,  1, 
29, 1.)  So  a  house  built  on  hypothecated  land  is  subject  to  the 
hypothec.     (D.  13,  7,  21.) 

Divestitive  Facts. 

I.  By  the  extinction  of  the  obligation  to  secure  which  the 
hypothec  was   created.     The   obligation    must   be  wholly  ex- 
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tinguished  before  any  portion  of  the  hypothecated  property 
can  be  reclaimed.  (D.  20,  1,  19  ;  D.  13,  7,  8,  1 ;  C.  8,  28,  6.) 
The  creditor,  as  has  been  observed,  could  retain  the  property 
until  all  his  expenses  were  paid  (D.  20,  6,  1,  pr.),  and  interest,  if 
such  had  been  included  in  the  agreement  (D.  20,  1, 13,  6.)  If 
the  creditor  refused  payment,  then  by  a  proper  tender  of  the 
amount  due,  i.«.,  by  offering  the  money  deposited  in  a  sealed  bag 
{deponere  consignatum),  the  hypothec  was  released.     (C.  8,  25, 2.) 

U.  By  sale  of  the  property  hypothecated.  Sale  extinguishes 
the  hypothec,  but  does  not  release  the  debtor,  except  in  so  far 
as  the  amount  obtained  sufficed.     (D.  12, 1,  28.) 

III.  By  voluntary  release  of  the  things  hypothecated  (remisno 
pignoria),  A  release  of  the  creditor  might  be  either  express 
or  implied.    It  was  given  by  implication  in  numerous  ways. 

1.  By  accepting  some  other  security ;  thus  by  agreeing  that  a 
surety  should  be  taken  instead  of  the  pledge.     (D.  20,  6,  5,  2.) 

2.  By  consenting  to  the  sale  of  the  thing  hypothecated  (D. 
50, 17, 158),  unless  the  hypothec  was  expressly  reserved.  (D.  20, 
6,  4,  1.)  The  mere  fact,  however,  of  his  knowing  that  the 
debtor  sold  the  thing,  did  not  show  that  the  creditor  consented 
(D.  20,  6,  8,  15),  imless  the  sale  had  been  duly  advertised,  and 
had  taken  place  with  his  knowledge  and  without  any  objection ; 
in  which  case  his  consent  was  presumed.     (C.  8,  26,  6.) 

A  creditor  consented  to  the  sale  of  a  hypothec,  if  it  brought  10  a/urei.  The  debtor 
sold  it  for  5  aurei.  As  the  terms  of  the  consent  were  not  complied  with,  the  hypo- 
thec ia  not  lost.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  creditor  consented  to  sell  it  for  5  nureij 
and  it  brought  10,  the  sale  is  final,  and  the  hypothec  at  an  end.  (D.  20,  6,  8, 14.) 
If  the  consent  was  to  a  sale  within  a  year,  and  the  thing  was  sold  after  the  year,  the 
hypothec  remained.     (D.  20,  6,  8,  18.) 

A  thing  is  pledged  to  Sempronius,  and  afterwards  to  Titius.  With  the  consent  of 
Sempronins  it  is  then  pledged  to  Marcus.  By  this  Sempronius  loses  his  hypothec,  and 
if  Marcus  did  not  specially  bargain  to  take  his  place,  Titius  has  priority  to  Marcus. 
(D.  20,  6, 12. )  But  it  is  really  more  a  question  of  fact  than  of  law.  Did  SempronioB 
intend  to  give  up  hia  hypothec,  and  did  not  Marcus  intend  to  take  his  place  f  That 
is  the  question  to  be  settled  by  the  evidence  in  each  particular  case.     (D.  20, 4, 12,  4.) 

Titius  lent  money  to  Seius  on  the  security  of  a  farm,  which,  however,  was  already 
hypothecated  to  the  State.  Titius  paid  ofiF  the  money  due  to  the  State.  Maevius 
appeared  claiming  a  hypothec  prior  to  the  State.  It  appeared,  however,  that  Maevius 
was  a  party  to  the  deed  of  mortgage  made  by  Seius  to  the  State,  in  which  it  was 
warranted  that  the  farm  was  free  from  any  mortgage.  Held  that  Maevius  was 
estopped  from  setting  up  his  prior  mortgage.     (D.  20, 6, 9,  1.) 

3.  By  returning  the  title-deeds  of  the  property.    (C.  8,  26,  7.) 

4.  By  returning  the  thing  pledged  to  the  debtor,  not  merely 
for  his  use  during  the  pleasure  of  the  creditor  {precario\  but 
with  the  intention  of  releasing  the  pledge.     (0.  8,  26,  9.) 
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IV.  By  merger  (confusio).  The  hypothec  is  at  an  end  when 
the  debtor  becomes  the  heir  of  the  creditor,  or  the  creditor 
acquires  the  ownership  of  the  thing  by  purchase  or  otherwise. 
(D.  20,  6,  9,  pr.) 

TitiuB,  the  bona  Jide  possesBor  of  StiohtiB,  pledges  him  to  MaeviuB,  and  Maevius 
gives  TitiiiB  the  temporary  use  of  the  slave.  Then  Gains,  the  tme  owner,  dies, 
leaving  Maevins  his  heir.  The  hypothecation  is  at  an  end,  and  only  the  holding  at 
win  {preearmm)  exists.     (D.  18,  7, 29.) 

V.  Destruction  of  the  thing  hypothecated.  If  the  thing 
pledged  perishes,  necessarily  all  rights  in  respect  of  it  are  at 
an  end.  (D.  20,  6,  8,  pr.)  But  the  hypothec  of  raw  material 
was  considered  to  be  terminated  if  that  material  was  converted 
into  a  manufactured  article  ;  and  hence  it  was  usual  to  insert 
words  to  cover  the  event  of  specification  {quaeque  ex  silva  facta 
nataoe  9unt).  (D.  13,  7,  18,  3.)  But  a  mere  change  in  a  thing 
{muUttio  ret)  did  not  terminate  the  hypothec.  If  a  house  were 
removed,  the  ground  was  still  subject  to  the  hypothec  (D.  20, 
1,  29,  2)  ;  or  if  uncultivated  ground  were  made  a  vineyard  or 
built  upon.     (D.  20,  1,  16,  2.) 

VI.  Prescription.  The  right  in  rem  of  the  creditor  was  lost 
if  the  thing  mortgaged  were  possessed  bona  fide  by  anyone 
(other  than  the  debtor  or  his  heir)  for  the  usual  period  of  ten 
or  twenty  years.     (0.  7,  36,  1 ;  C.  7,  36,  2.) 

Remedies. 

A.  In  respect  of  Bights  w  rem  of  Creditor. 

I.  To  obtain  possession  of  the  thing  hypothecated. 

The  actio  Serviana  (and  also  the  quasi-Serviana^  called  also  hypothecaria^ 
for  enforcing  mortgages)  owes  its  existence  to  the  Praetor's  jurisdiction.  By 
the  cLcHo  Serviana  a  man  tries  a  suit  as  to  the  goods  of  a  colonus  (tenant- 
farmer)  that  are  held  by  him  as  a  pledge  for  the  rent  of  the  lands.  By  the 
quasi'Serviana  again,  creditors  follow  up  their  pledges  or  mortgages.    (J.  4, 

6,7.) 

1.  This  action  was  tn  rem  for  the  recovery  of  the  thing  hypothecated  from  the 
debtor,  or  from  any  third  person  having  possession  of  it.     (C.  4, 10, 14.) 

2.  Like  other  actions  in  rtta^  it  may  be  brought  by  the  heirs  of  the  cieditor. 
(D.  18,  7,  11,  4.) 

3.  When  the  defendant  is  the  debtor,  he  cannot  require  the  creditor  first  to  sue 
himself  or  the  sureties  for  the  debt  (G.  8,  14,  24) ;  but  when  another  had  possession, 
he  could,  under  the  later  legislation  of  Justinian,  require  the  creditor  to  proceed  first 
against  the  debtor  and  his  sureties  {ben^i/ieium  ordinit  $.  excutnonia).    (Nov.  4,  2.) 

4.  Prescription  (negative).  This  action  could  be  brought  against  mala  JUle 
ponesBon  up  to  thirty  years  (0.  7,  89,  7,  pr.),  and  prior  to  a.d.  525,  against  the 
debtor  and  his  heirs  for  ever.  In  favour  of  the  latter,  however,  Justinus  limited  the 
octio  quoH-Serviana  to  forty  yean.     (C.  7,  89,  7,  1.) 
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II.  Possessory  remedies. 

1.  Interdicts  for  retiuiuiig  and  recovering  possession;  Uti  Pamdeti$,  Unde 
Vi,  etc. 

2.  IiUerdictum  Salvianum  and  Q^<ui'Sdlvianum,  for  acquiring  possession.  "  There 
is  an  interdict,  too,  called  Salvianum,  that  is  a  means  of  gaining  poesessioD.  It  is 
used  by  a  landlord  to  gain  possession  of  a  tenant-farmer's  effects  when  expressly 
pledged  for  the  rent."  (J.  4, 15,  3  ;  6.  4,  147.)  These  interdicts  correspond  precisely 
to  the  actio  Serviana  and  gwui-Serviana.  They  tested  the  question  of  possession  as  the 
others  did  of  right.  The  Salvianum  was  given  to  the  landlord,  the  qtMn-Salviamim  to 
any  creditor.  At  first  the  remedy  was  confined  to  the  debtor,  and  the  interdict  cxnild 
not  be  brought  against  a  third  party,  as  when  the  debtor  had  sold  the  thing.  (C.  8, 
9.  1.)  But  it  seems  that  even  against  a  purchaser  from  a  debtor,  a  uiHe  interdietum 
could  be  brought.  (D.  48,  33,  1,  pr.)  If  there  are  two  creditors  having  a  right  to  the 
pledge,  the  proper  remedy  is*  the  action,  not  the  interdict.     (D.  48,  38,  2.) 

B.  "BSghtB  in  personam, 

(a)  Of  the  Debtor.    Actio  pigneratitia  dvrecta, 

1.  The  object  is  to  recover  the  thing  pledged  on  payment  of  the  debt, 

or,  if  it  is  sold,  the  surplus. 

2.  It  is  brought  by  the  debtor  or  his  heirs  against  the  creditor. 

8.  The  burden  of  proving  the  debt  is  on  the  creditor ;  of  the  payment  of 

it,  on  the  debtor.    (0.  4,  24,  10.) 
4.  Prescription.    No  prescription  avails  against  the  debtor  or  his  heiiB 

if  they  are  ready  to  pay  the  debt.     (G.  4,  24,  12.) 

(b)  Of  the  creditor.    Actio  pigrieratUia  coninma. 

The  object  is  to  enforce  the'duties  owing  by  the  debtor  to  the  creditor 
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RIGHT  IN  PERSONAM— OBLIGATIO. 

IN  Roman  law,  contract  is  classified  as  a  branch  of  obligationea. 
Contract  may  be  defined  as  consisting  of  those  rights  in 
personam  that  arise  from  the  mutual  assent  of  the  parties,  and  is 
distinguished  from  those  rights  in  personam  that  are  established 
by  law,  irrespective  of  the  wishes  of  the  parties.  Obligatio  is. 
therefore,  correlative  to  right  in  personam.  The  duty  corre- 
sponding to  a  right  in  personam  is  an  obligatio,  Obligatio  is 
thus  contrasted  with  dominium.  **  The  essence  of  an  obligatio" 
says  Paul,  "  does  not  consist  in  this,  that  it  makes  a  thing  ours, 
or  a  servitude  ours  [i.e.,  it  does  not  give  us  rights  in  rem\y  but 
that  it  binds  another  to  give  something  to  us  or  do  some- 
thing for  us/'  1 

Obligatio  is,  however,  of  wider  extent  than  primary  rights  in 
personam.  It  is  exactly  coextensive  with  actiones  in  personam. 
It  is  thus  applied  to  the  obhgation  imposed  upon  a  person  who 
has  violated  a  right  in  rem  to  pay  compensation  or  a  penalty. 
Thus,  while  every  right  in  personam  was  enforced  by  an  actio 
in  personam,  every  right  in  rem  was  not  enforced  by  an  actio  in 
rem.  Some  rights  in  rem  were  enforced  by  actiones  in  rem,  but 
other  rights  in  rem  were  enforced  by  actiones  in  personam.  The 
<listinction  was  that  if  the  existence  of  a  right  in  rem  were 
in  dispute,  the  appropriate  proceeding  was  an  actio  in  rem; 
but  if  the  right  was  admitted,  and  the  question  was  whether 
the  right  had  been  violated,  the  remedy  was  an  actio  in  per- 
sonam.    The  distinction  is  clearly  brought  out  in  the  Institutes. 

Of  all  actions  in  which  a  question  between  parties  is  raised  on  any  matter 
before  judges  or  arbiters,  the  chief  division  is  into  two  distinct  kinds,  namely, 
in  rem  (for  a  thing),  and  in  personam  (against  a  person). 

The  actions  a  man  brings  against  a  person  under  an  obligation  {pbligatus) 
to  him,  either  by  reason  of  contract  or  of  wrong-doing  {ex  maUficio\  are 

^ "  (Mvgaliiomvm,  whtAam^  non  in  eo  eontUHt  ut  aliquod  corpui  nostrum  out  iervi- 
tfiiemnotbraMfaciiU  aed  ut  alium  nobU  obtliringat  ad  dandum  aliquid  vd  faciendum  vd 
jvoeitondttflk"    (D.  44,  7,  8.) 
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actions  in  personam  given  to  meet  the  case.  In  them  he  alleges  in  his  state- 
ment of  claim  that  his  opponent  ought  to  give  or  do  something,  or  he  puts  it 
m  certain  other  ways. 

An  action  may  be  brought  against  a  man  that  is  under  no  legal  obligation, 
but  against  whom  some  one  is  moving  about  something  in  dispute.  In  this 
case  the  actions  that  are  given  are  in  rem.  If,  for  instance,  a  man  is  in  pos- 
session of  some  corporeal  thing  which  Titius  affirms  is  his,  and  the  possessor 
says  he  is  owner,  then  if  Titius  alleges  in  the  statement  of  claim  that  it  is 
his,  the  action  is  in  rem.  Similarly,  if  a  man  brings  an  action  to  assert  a 
right  he  claims  over  a  thing — a  farm  for  instance,  or  a  house,  or  a  right  of 
usufruct,  or  of  passage  over  a  neighbour's  farm,  or  of  driving  beasts,  or  of 
leading  water  from  a  neighbour's  farm — ^the  action  is  in  rem,    (J.  4,  6,  i.) 

It  is  mauifest  that  a  precisely  similar  distinction  may  exist  in 
the*  case  of  contract ;  for  either  the  existence  of  the  contract 
may  be  the  question  in  dispute,  exactly  as  in  the  case  of  pro- 
perty, or  the  contract  may  be  admitted,  and  the  only  qnestiou 
is  whether  it  has  been  performed.  But  these  two  classes  of 
questions  were  disposed  of  in  the  same  action,  whereas  in  the 
C€we  of  property,  one  set  of  questions  was  disposed  of  by  vin- 
dicatio,  and  the  other  by  actions  ex  delicto.  In  the  case  of  rights 
in  rem  the  Roman  Law  distinguished  between  primary  and 
sanctioning  rights,  because  there  were  distinctive  actions  for 
each  class  of  rights  ;  but  in  the  case  of  rights  in  personam  there 
were  no  distinctive  actions,  and  no  discrimination  was  made 
between  primary  rights  and  sanctioning  rights.  We  may 
classify  legal  topics  from  the  standpoint  of  primary  rights,  or  from 
that  of  sanctioning  rights,  but  we  cannot  leap  from  one  to  the 
other  without  introducing  cross-divisions,     (See  pp.  135-137.) 

ObligcUio  is  a  legal  bond  that  ties  us  down  so  that  we  must  needs  da 
something,  according  to  the  laws  of  our  State.     (J.  3,  13,  pr.)* 

AdtArxngimuT'^^*^  we  are  bound. "  An  obligation  ia  somethmg  that  binds  a  specified 
person  or  peraons.    This  is  an  essential  element  of  a  rigbt  in  penonam, 

Alieujus  tolvendae  rei, — Elsewhere  the  place  of  the  word  tolvere  is  taken  by  three 
words— -cEone,  faeere,  praeHare,  Solvere  was  perhaps  intended  to  be  substituted  as  a 
generic  term  for  those  three  words  ;  bnt  if  so,  the  selection  was  not  happy.  It  leads 
almost  inevitably  to  the  tautological  language  of  Theophilus  (xarapaXsTif  rh 
s^o^iiX6fLivov)f  to  pay  a  debt,  thus  introducing  in  the  definition  the  veiy  word  to  be 
defined.  Moreover,  eolvere  is  a  technical  tenn  in  the  Roman  Law,  designating  one 
particular  mode  of  terminating  an  obligation  {solutio) ;  and  it  is  not  well  to  describe 
the  general  object  of  obligation  by  a  word  employed  usually  for  a  specific  divestitiTe 
fact.  The  intention  of  the  Institutes  doubtless  is  to  describe  in  the  most  geneml 
language  the  objects  of  an  obligation,  and  these  are  either  acts  or  forbearances.  The 
sphere  of  obligations  cannot  be  made  narrower.     For  an  obligation  or^'tu  in  penonam 

^  ObUgaUo  est  jurit  vineuhan,  guo  neeeeeiUUe  adttringimur  aUcti^  iolvendae  rev 
teeundum  nostrae  civiUUisjura. 
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di£Ban  firom/iu  in  rem  in  this  respect,  that  the  duties  corresponding  to  it  may  be,  and 
most  comiiionly  are^  podtiTe,  whereas  rights  in  rem  imply  duties  that  are  wholly 
negative,  consisting  wholly  of  forbearances. 

The  expressions  dare,  facere,  praestare,  given  by  Paul  (D.  44,  7,  3),  are  taken 
from  the  forma  of  actions  In  Boman  procedure.  An  action  in  pertonam  was  an  action 
to  enforce  a  jtu  i»  penonam  (leaving  delicts  out  of  account),  and  the  intentio  of  the 
fonnnla  stated  that  the  defendant  ought  to  give,  do,  or  make  good  {dare,  faeere, 
praatare),  (6.  4,  2.)  In  some  actions  the  word  "  give  *'  alone  was  used  n  pard  eof 
dairt,  cporiere)  (G.  ^  41) ;  in  others,  both  to  ''give"  sod  to  "do"  (qwdqaid  pa/rH 
Numeriwn  Hegidium  Atdo  Agerio  dare,  faeere,  oporUre)  (G.  4,  47) ;  while  in  other 
esses  jiraefCare  seems  to  have  been  employed. 

Dare  has  two  different  meanings.  (1.)  In  its  strictest  technical  sense  it  means  to 
oqnvey  property  so  as  to  make  the  receiver  a  true  owner.*  This  was  the  meaning 
ascribed  to  it  when  used  in  the  ancient,  formal  contract  of  sHpulatio,  (D.  45, 1,  75, 
10.)  (2.)  Often,  however,  dare  signifies  that  the  possesfdon  of  the  thing  merely,  and 
not  the  ownership,  must  be  delivered.  The  obligation  of  a  seller,  in  the  contract  of 
Bale,  was  only  to  deliver  the  thing,  not  to  make  a  good  title  to  it.  These  two  mean- 
ings ooinoide  with  iSb»  distinction  between  dominium  and  poueano. 

Faeere  is  a  general  term,  often  including  dare,  (D.  50, 16,  218.)*  It  is  even  used 
vhen  dare  would  seem  to  be  the  better  word,  as  when  one  is  obliged  to  give  up  a 
thing  deposited  with  one  for  safe  keeping.  (D.  50,  16,  175.)  In  the  formulae,  when 
a  definite  sum  was  demanded,  dare  seems  alone  to  have  been  used ;  when  a  sum  not 
ascertained  was  demanded,  then  facere  was  added.  An  obligation  may  be  not  to  do 
{non  faoere),  A  common  example  is  when  a  person  undertakes  not  to  sue  for  a  debt.. 
(D.  45, 1,  75,  7.) 

Praettare  does  not  occupy  so  distinguished  a  place  in  the  formtdae.  It  is  found, 
according  to  Savigny,  in  tbe  formulae  in  actions  for  delicts,  as  signifying  to  make  good 
any  damage  or  loss.  Yon  Vangerow  suggests  that  it  was  the  word  employed  in  a 
certain  kind  of  equitable  actions  (aetiones  in  factum  praescriptie  vertie),  to  which  the 
words  of  the  old  formulae  did  not  apply.  For  the  purpose,  however,  of  the  definition 
of  obligation,  it  Is  tautological.  All  tiiat  is  wanted  is  a  term  for  acts  and  forbear- 
ances, and  the  best  phraseology  would  have  been  to  say  that  all  obligations  consist  in 
faeiendo  (acts),  or  in  nonfaciendo  (forbearances). 

Hie  expressions  already  quoted  exhaust  all  that  is  really  essential  to  a  definition,  but 
there  remain  several  phrases  in  the  text  too  remarkable  to  be  passed  over  without  notice. 

Jwrie  vinculum, — The  nature  of  an  obligation,  as  a  tying  of  two  persons  together, 
ia  deeply  fixed  in  Boman  Law.    It  is  implied  in  the  old  contract  of  nexum. 

NteeatHaie, — This  means  that  it  has  not  been  left  to  the  free  choice  of  the  promisor 
whether  he  will  do  what  has  been  agreed  upon  or  not.  A  debtor  is  one  from  whom 
money  can  be  exacted  against  his  wilL* 

Htius  has  sold  a  slave  to  Gains,  but  on  the  understanding  that  either  party  may 
withdraw  from  the  bargain.  There  is  no  obligation  between  them,  as  Titius  is  not 
bound  to  deliver  the  slave  unless  he  pleases.    (G.  4,  88,  13.) 

Titius  sold  a  slave  to  Gains  subject  to  the  condition  that  the  slave's  accounts  should 
be  satisfactory  (ti  raiionet  domini  eomputaseet  arbitno).  If  this  were  understood  to 
mean  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  arbitrary  will  of  the  master,  there  was  no  obligation  ; 
bot  the  jurists  held  that  the  meaning  was,  if  the  accounts  would  satisfy  a  just  man 
(sr6t(rto  loni  viri),  and  if  the  accounts  were  such  as  ought  to  be  accepted,  the  sale 
w«B  valid ;  otherwise  not.     (D.  18, 1,  7,  pr.) 


^  Ncn  mdentur  daia,  quae eo  tempore  quo  dantur  aecipientienonjiunt,   (D.  50, 17, 167.) 
'  Vei^mmfdeere  omnem  omnino  faeiendi  cauaam  ampUctUur  dandi,  eclvendi,  numer- 
iwUfjudicandi,  ambulandi. 

*  Debitor  ie  irUdliffUur  a  quo  invito  exigi  peeunia  poteaL     (D.  50,  16,  108.) 
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Rkus,  Cssditob,  Debitor. 

The  word  "  ohlu/atio**  applies  equally  to  both  the  parties— to  him  that  enjoys  the 
right  as  well  as  to  him  that  is  subject  to  the  duty ;  thus  we  find  such  language  a» 
acquiring  an  obligation*  (D.  45, 1,  126,  2;  D.  28,  8,  46,  pr.)  In  modem  times, 
however,  the  tendency  has  been  to  confine  **  oUigatio  *'  to  the  side  of  the  debtor,  and 
to  speak  of  the  creditor's  interest  bsJus  or  right.  In  the  English  language,  obUgation 
has  the  one-sided  meaning,  and  implies  exclusively  to  the  debtor. 

Agreeably  to  this  use  of  obliffotio,  we  find  that  originally  there  was  only  one  name 
(reiui)  for  the  promiser  and  the  person  to  whom  the  promise  was  made.  This  teim 
indicated  the  plaintiff  and  defendant  in  an  action,  making  no  distinction  between  them. 
(Fest  V.  JleuSf  p.  273.)  Afterwards  "  actor  "  came  into  general  use  for  the  plaintiff, 
'*reu8  "  continuing  to  designate  the  defendant.  In  like  manner  reus,  as  the  name  of 
a  party  to  an  obligation,  was  qualified.  Reta  pranUUendo  or  pranUttendi  was  the  name 
of  the  promiser,  the  person  subject  to  the  duty ;  reus  stipulando  or  stipulandi  was  the 
name  of  the  stipulator,  the  person  to  whom  tiie  promise  was  made,  and  who  had  the 
jus  in  personam.     (Festus  v.  Reus,  p.  273  ;  D.  45,  2,  1.) 

Cfreditor  and  Debitor. — ^These  terms  were  at  first  confined  to  the  case  of  loans 
{peeunia  eredita) ;  but  the  necessity  for  finding  suitable  names  for  the  parties  to  an 
obligation  caused  them  to  be  extended.  A  creditor,  therefore,  became  eveiy  person 
that  could  compel  the  performance  of  an  obligation :  a  debitor,  every  person  Chat  could 
be  compelled  to  perform  an  obligation.  (D.  6, 1,  20 ;  D.  50,  16,  11 ;  D.  50, 16, 10 ; 
D.  50,  16,  108.)  Hence  a  person  to  whom  a  wrong  (delict)  has  been  done  is  a  creditor 
for  damages  or  a  penalty  against  the  wrongdoer,  who,  in  like  manner,  is  a  debUor.  In 
the  case  of  ruUuraUs  obligationes,  by  a  still  further  extension,  the  same  words  were 
employed  in  the  same  relative  sense.     (D.  46, 1,  16,  4.) 

DIVISION   OF  OBLIGATIONES. 

I.  Civil  and  Praetorian. 

Of  all  obligationes  the  chief  division  is  into  two  kinds ;  Civil  and  Prae- 
torian. The  Civil  are  either  established  by  statute,  or  at  all  events  recog- 
nised by  the  jus  civile  :  the  Praetorian  are  established  by  the  Praetor  in  the 

exercise  of  his  jurisdiction,  and  are  also  called  honorariae,    (J.  3,  13,  i.) 

« 

Hmyofrarine  obligatumes  are  distinguished  from  civHes  by  the  shortness  of  the 
period  of  prescription.  Originally  a  civilis  cUigatio  could  not  be  extinguished  by 
lapse  of  time ;  but  an  dbUgatio  honoraria,  as  a  rule,  could  not  be  enforced  alter  a 
year.  When  the  praetor  gave  remedies  in  derogation  of  ihejus  eivUe,  he  declined  hii 
assistance  unless  the  parties  promptly  sought  his  aid,  except  where  the  actioii  was 
for  the  recovery  of  property.     (D.  44,  7,  35,  pr.) 

II.  Civilis  and  Naturalia  Obligation 

An  agreement  that  could  not  be  enforced  by  action,  but  was 
not  in  other  respects  destitute  of  legal  effect,  was  a  naturalis 
obligatio.  The  special  importance  of  such  agreements  in  the 
Ron^an  Law  was  due  to  the  manner  of  its  development.  The 
law  of  contract,  like  the  other  departments  of  Roman  Law, 
seems  to  have  had  originally  a  narrow  basis.  The  steps  by 
which  it  was  widened  will  hereafter  be  stated ;  but  after  all 
the  innovations  of  Praetors  and  Emperors,  there  remained  a 
considerable  number    of   agreements,    even    in  the  time    of 
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JuRtinian,  quite  meriting  legal  recognition,  but  for  which  no 
action  was  provided.  With  regard  to  them  a  middle  course 
was  adopted.  The  agreement  could  be  used  as  a  defence,  or 
as  a  basis  for  other  agreements  enforceable  by  action.  Numer- 
ous instances  will  occur  in  the  course  of  the  exposition :  it  will 
suffice  at  this  stage  simply  to  enumerate  the  legal  effects  of  a 
naturalis  obKgatio. 

1.  If  anything  due  by  a  simple  naturalis  obligatio  were  volun- 
tarily paid  by  the  debtor,  he  could  not  demand  it  back  by  the 
eondieiio  indebiti,  on  the  allegation  that  it  was  not  due.  (See 
Div.  n.  Condietio  IndebitL) 

2.  Although  no  action  could  be  brought  upon  a  naturalis 
obligatiOy  yet  it  could  be  used  as  a  set-off.  (Book  IV.  Proceed- 
ings injure.     Formula  System.) 

3.  A  naturalis  obligatio  could  be  the  basis  of  an  accessory 
contract.     (See  Accessory  Contracts,  ^o^^eo.) 

4.  A  naturalis  obligatio  sufficed  to  support  a  mortgage. 
(See  p.  445.) 

In  those  cases  the  surety  could  be  sued,  and  the  rights  of 
mortgage  enforced,  although  the  original  debtor  could  not 
be  sued. 

5.  A  naturalis  obligatio  could  be  the  foundation  of  a  novatio, 
(See  Subdiv.  II.  Transvestitive  Facts.) 

IIL  Contract  and  Delict. 

Of  obligaHoneSy  the  chief  division  is  into  two  kinds.  ,  For  every  obligatio 
arises  either  from  contract  or  from  delict.    (G.  3,  88.) 

In  the  Digest  (D.  44,  7,  1,  pr.),  Gaius  adds  an  indeterminate  source  of  obli- 
gatioDS,  ''obligationes  ant  ex  contractt!!  nascontnr,  aut  ex  maleficio,  ant  proprio  quo- 
dam  jure  ex  va/rvii  ccnuarum  figurit,** 

rV.  Justinian's  division. 

Ohlig€Uiones  are  next  divided  into  four  kinds, — from  contract  or  from 
quasi-contract ;  from  delict  or  from  quasi-delict.    (J.  3,  13,  2.) 

As  to  the  distinction  between  contract  and  qnan-oontract,  see  p.  188,  and  be- 
tween delict  and  quasi-delict,  pp.  150,  153. 

V.  Modestinus  enumerates  the  following  sources : — (1)  con- 
tract; (2)  Lex;  (3)  Jus  honorarium;  (4)  Necessitas;  (5)  peccatum. 

This  gives  a  wider  definition  of  ohligaHo  than  is  usually  to  be  found.  An  obliga- 
tion by  Ux  means  the  general  obligation  to  obey  the  law :  jure  honorariOf  means  the 
obligatfon  imposed  on  all  to  act  or  forbear  in  obedience  to  the  order  of  a  magistrate, 
having  the  right  to  issue  an  edict.  In  these  cases,  Modestinus  used  MigaHo  as  equi- 
valent to  the  duty  of  obedience  to  the  law.  NecenUoB  leien  to  the  obligation  of  a 
necewary  heir  to  take  the  inheritance  ;  but  there  is  in  no  proper  sense  of  the  term, 
any  obligation  in  this  case ;  for  a  necessary  heir  is  invested  with  the  inheritance 
vbeiher  he  is  willing  or  not. 


CONTRACT. 


Definition. 

1.  DEPlNtTION  per  genus  et  differentiam. 

Contract  belongs  to  the  division  of  rights  in  personam^  and 
not  to  the  division  of  rights  in  rem ;  and  it  consists  of  those 
rights  in  personam  that  arise  from  the  acts  of  individuals,  and 
not  of  those  that  arise  by  operation  of  law.  A  contract  may  be 
said  to  exist  when  one  person  voluntarily  undertakes  a  duty 
or  duties  with  the  intention  of  thereby  creating  in  &vour  of 
another  a  right  or  rights  in  personam.  When  a  duty  is  imposed 
on  a  person,  without  his  assent,  express  or  implied,  conferring 
upon  another  a  right  in  personam^  there  is  no  contract^  in  the 
proper  sense  of  the  word.  The  correct  designation  of  this  class 
is  Quasi-contract. 

TltiuB  gavB  Gftiaa.  20  at»ei  tkpon  Ah  agreement  that  Galas  would  retani  that 
amount  at  the  end  of  a  month.  Titius  has  a  rl^t  in  penonam  to  20  amrei  at  the 
end  of  that  period ;  and  this  is  a  oontraoti  because  Ghdus  aooepts  the  money  with  the 
intention  of  creating  this  right  in  favour  of  Titius. 

Julius  gives  Maevius  20  awrei  under  the  false  impression  that  he  owes  him  that 
sum.  Maevins  is,  bound  to  return  the  money ;  but  as  this  duty  is  not  voluntarily 
undertaken  by  him,  but  imposed  upon  him  irrespective  of  his  will,  his  obligation  falls 
under  the  class  of  quasi-oontraot.    (J.  8,  16,  1 ;  J.  8,  27,  6.) 

Titius  requests  Gains  to  watch  his  house  during  his  absence  from  home.  Gains 
does  sa    The  relation  between  Gaius  and  Titius  is  one  of  contract 

Julius  goes  away  from  home,  leaving  no  one  to  look  after  his  houses  Bad  weather 
comes  on,  and  Maevius,  to  prevent  the  house  being  spoiled,  enters  and  takes  charge 
of  it.  Maevius  acquires  rights  in  penonam  against  Julius,  but  as  it  is  without 
the  knowledge  or  consent  of  Juliui,  they  belong  to  the  head  of  quad-contract 
(J.  8,  27, 1.) 

Stichus,  in  consideration  of  being  manumitted,  promises,  in  the  customary  way,  to 
work  for  his  master  two  days  in  every  week.  This  iB  a  contract,  because  the  duty  is 
voluntarily  undertaken  by  Stidius,  with  the  intention  of  giving  his  master  a  right  to 
a  portion  of  his  services  after  manumission. 

Sempronius  manumits  his  slave  Stichus.  Sempronius  falls  into  poverty,  but 
Stichus  prospers  and  amasses  wealth.  Sempronius  has  a  right  of  maintenance  from 
Stichus.    Inasmuch,  however,  as  this  right  does  not  arise  from  any  promiM  of  Sticha% 
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bot  belongB  to  Semproniiis  in  cooMqnanoe  of  the  manumiaBioii,  it  is  of  the  nature  of 

qaasi-contnet 

TitaoB,  being  oompeUed  to  go  abroad,  leaves  an  imbeoile  son  in  the  charge  of  Gaiw, 
who,  am  a  recompense  for  his  trouble,  is  allowed  to  take  the  rents  of  a  farm.  Hub  is 
a  esse  of  oontraoL 

Julius  by  will  appoints  Maevius  tutor  to  his  son.  MaeWus,  having  no  legal  ground 
of  exemption,  is  compelled  to  accept  the  office.  The  rights  of  the  son  as  agiinit 
Maerius  arise  not  from  contract,  but  from  quasi-contract    (J.  S»  27f  2.) 

Julius  in  his  Will  said :  "  I  give  and  bequeath  my  slave  Stichus  to  Maevius." 
Ihis  is  a  direct  bequest  of  the  ownership^  and  therefore  Maevius  has  a  right  in  rem  in 
respect  of  Stichus. 

Julius  in  his  Will  said :  *'I  charge  my  heir  Sempronius  to  give  my  house  at  Capua 
to  Maevius,  and  to  keep  it  in  repair."  This  gives  Maevius  a  right  t»  penonam  in 
respect  of  the  house  and  repairs ;  but  as  Sempronius  is  bound,  not  by  his  own  will, 
but  by  the  directions  of  Julius^  the  right  of  Maevius  arises  from  quasi-contract. 
(J.  8,  27,  5.) 

2.  Analytical  definition. 

The  foUowing  is  the  definition  given  in  the  Indian  Code. 
(Act  No.  IX.  of  1872,  §  2.) 

When  one  person  signifies  to  another  his  willingness  to  do 
or  to  abstain  from  doing  anything,  with  a  view  to  obtaining 
the  assent  of  that  other  to  such  act  or  abstinence,  he  is  said  to 
make  a  proposal 

When  the  person  to  whom  the  proposal  is  made  signifies  his 
assent  thereto,  the  proposal  is  said  to  be  accepted.  A  proposal 
when  accepted  becomes  a  promise.^ 

Every  promise  and  every  set  of  promises  forming  the  con- 
sideration for  each  other  is  an  agreement. 

An  agreement  enforceable  by  law  is  a  contract. 

The  three  elements  of  a  contract  are  thns  proposal,  accept- 
ance, and  the  additional  requirements,  if  any,  to  support  an 
action ;  generally,  in  English  law,  a  valuable  consideration. 

Agreements  enforceable  by  action  in  the  Roman  Law  are 
called  (1)  contraeiits,  or  (2)  Pacta  Frastoria^  or  (3)  Pacta  Legitima. 
These  terms  will  be  explained  more  fully  hereafter. 

An  agreement  is  a  conventio  or  pactunu  Pactum  est  duorum 
consensus  atque  conventio.     (D.  50,  12,  3,  pr. ;  D.  2,  14,  1,  3.) 

PolUcitatio  is  a  proposal,  not  accepted,  as  a  vow.  Such  a  pro- 
posal did  not  create  a  legal  obligation.  {Ex  nuda  pollicitatione 
nulla  actio  nasdtur.)  (Paul,  Sent  5,  12,  9.)  But  if  a  promise 
were  made  of  a  gift  for  the  public  in  consideration  of  honours 
bestowed  upon  the  promisor,  or  a  public  work  was  actually 
commenced,  especially  if  the  public  incurred  expenses  on 
account  of  the  promised  gift,  the  promisor  was  compelled  to 
perform  his  polUcitatio.     (D.  50, 12,  3,  pr. ;  D.  50,  12,  1,  1-5.) 
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Arrangement  of  Contracts  by  Justinian. 

And  first  let  us  look  at  those  that  arise  from  contract.  Of  these  there  are 
four  kinds.  For  contracts  are  made  by  acts  (r^),  by  words,  by  writing,  or 
by  consent    Q.  3>  I3»  2 ;  G.  3,  89.) 

L  Contracts  re  (acts). 

1.  Mutuum, 

2.  [Cofkdictio  IjidebiH.'].    This  belongs  to  Qnasi-contract 
8.  Commodatum. 

4.  JDfpoaiiwjL 

5.  [PiffnusJ]    Should  be  under  the  law  of  property. 

XL  Contracts  veHns  (words). 
1.  Stipulatio. 

III.  Contracts  Uteris  (writing). 

IV.  Contracts  coruensu  (consent,  without  writing  or  acts  or  special  foxzns). 

1.  Envptio  VendiUo  (sale). 

2.  Zocatio  Oonductio  (hire). 
8.  Societas  (partnership). 

4.  Mandaium  (agency). 

Arrangement  of  the  Law  of  the  Contract 

For  reasons  to  be  given  hereafter  more  in  detail,  the  arrangement  followed  in  the 
present  work  departs  to  some  extent  from  Justinian's  order.  The  sereral  contracts 
are  arranged  according  to  the  principles  upon  whidi  they  are  based.  Those  principles 
are  three  in  number  : — 

First,  Formal  Contbaots.  In  this  class  the  validity  of  the  contract  dependi 
upon  the  observance  of  certain  formalities. 

Second,  Equitable  Contraots.  These  are  bilateral  contracts,  that  give  rise  to 
an  obligation  only  when  one  of  the  parties  has  actually  performed  his  part  of  the  en- 
gagement. In  this  event,  the  other  party  is  compelled  also  to  perform  Mb  promises. 
Tins  class  corresponds  to  contracts  re. 

Third,  Contbaots  fob  Valuable  Considbbation.  This  corresponds  nearly  to  the 
class  erroneously  described  by  Gaius  and  Justinian  as  made  by  consent  alone. 

I.  Formal  Contracts. 

1.  [Nexum.] 

2.  Stipulation 

8.  [Expensilatio  or  Nomina  transcriptUia.] 

n.  Equitable  Contracts. 

1.  Mutuum. 

2.  CommocUUum. 
8.  Depoeitum, 

4.  MandatuTTL 

III.  Contracts  for  Valuable  Consideration. 

1.  EmpHo  VendUio. 

2.  Localio  Conductio. 
8.  SocieUu, 
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SUBDIVISION   L 

First  Part. — Only  One  Creditor  and  One  Debtor. 
First.— FORMAL  CONTRACTS. 

1.—NEXUM. 

The  solemn  transaction  per  aes  et  libram,  which  in  its  applica- 
tion to  slavery,  patria  potestas,  manvs^  and  ownership,  has  been 
already  discnssed,  is  found  to  occur  in  contract,  and  also  in 
wills ;  so  that  there  is  no  department  of  the  substantive  law  in 
which  it  fails  to  occupy  a  conspicuous  place.  The  fact  is  cer- 
tainly noteworthy, — that  by  one  single  ceremony,  although 
doubtless  not  with  the  same  words,  a  man  obtained  a  wife, 
bought  his  slaves,  emancipated  his  children  or  delivered  them 
up  in  bondage  for  their  transgressions,  gave  away  or  acquired 
land,  made  contracts,  and  finally  regulated  th^  devolution  of  his 
property  to  his  successors.  But  of  all  the  uses  of  the  form  per 
aes  et  libratn,  that  concerning  contract  is  the  one,  not  certainly 
of  the  least  interest,  but  of  which  least  is  known.  It  is  an 
undoubted  fact  that  a  right  in  personam  could  be  created  per  aes 
et  libram,  but  in  what  manner  and  subject  to  what  limitations, 
the  sources  do  not  enable  us  to  say.  Yarro  and  Festus  have 
preserved  evidence  of  the  bare  fact,  and  Gains,  who  gives  us 
some  information  in  respect  of  the  divestitive  facts  of  neasuniy 
says  nothing  as  to  the  way  in  which  a  contract  per  aes  et  libram 
could  be  made,  nor  what  were  the  restrictions  placed  upon  that 
mode  of  creating  contracts.  From  what  Gains  says  of  a  release 
per  aes  et  libram  it  may  be  confidently  inferred  that  the  nexum 
applied  to  something  short  of  the  class  of  fungible  things.  It 
applied  undoubtedly  to  things  that  were  dealt  with  by  weight, 
also  to  things  dealt  with  by  namber,  if  the  amount  was  definite, 
but  it  was  a  moot  point  whether  it  applied  to  things  that  were 
dealt  with  neither  by  weight  nor  number,  but  by  measure. 
(G.  8, 175.) 

U.—STIPULATIO. 

Definition. 

A  contract  made  by  words  is  formed  by  a  question  and  an  answer,  when 
we  stipulate  that  something  shall  be  given  us  or  done  for  us.  The  name 
stipulation  is  used,  because  siipulunty  among  the  ancients,  was  a  word 
meaning  firm — itself,  perhaps,  derived  from  stipes,    (J.  3, 15,  pr.) 
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The  derivation  of  ** stiputaiio**  given  by  JnsUnian  is  taken  from  Paul.  (Paul, 
Sent.  5,  7»  1.)  Festus  attributes  it  to  tUpi  (whence  ttipendium),  a  email  coin.  A 
third  derivation  is  stated  by  Isidorus  (Grig.  5,  24»  30),  firom  ttipula,  a  rod.  The 
theory  of  this  derivation  is,  that  it  was  oustomary  in  making  a  promise  for  the  two 
parties  to  lay  hold  each  of  an  end  of  a  rod,  and  break  it,  so  that  by  Joining  the  broken 
ends  together  there  would  be  evidence  that  some  contract  had  passed  between  them. 
Such  a  usage  is  not  unknown,  but  there  does  not  appeal  to  be  any  eztrinsio  evidence  in 
support  of  it.  The  question  of  derivation  is  not  altogether  without  interest  historically. 
The  ancient  name  of  the  verbal  contract,  always  called  stipuUUio  by  the  jurists,  seems 
to  have  been  **9p<mtio,**  and  in  the  early  history  of  the  stipulation,  **ipojuUo^  was 
the  only  word  that  could  be  employed  with  efficiency.  Paul  says  that  every  stipulation 
was  properly  called  sponsio.     (B.  60, 16,  7.) 

The  person  that  asked  the  question,  and  to  whom  the  promise  was  made,  was 
called  stipulator f  anciently  reui  gtipulandi  or  reuu  stipulando. 

The  person  that  made  the  promise  was  called  promUtOTy  anciently  reus  promUtaidi 
at  reus  ptvmiUe 

1.  The  stipulation  was  a  formal  coiitract  A  promise  made 
in  the  form  of  question  and  answer  had  legal  force :  the  same 
promise  given  without  anj  previous  interrogation  did  not  create 
a  legal  obligation* 

2.  The  stipulation  was  not  confined  to  particular  transactions, 
such  as  buying  and  selling,  or  hiring^  or  the  like,  but  was  00- 
eatensive  with  the  suhject-matter  of  contract.  It  was  not  so  much 
a  contract  as  a  universal  form  by  which  any  promise  could  be 
made  binding  in  law. 

8.  The  stipulation  was  unilateral;  that  is,  it  imposed  duties 
on  the  promisor,  but  none  upon  the  person  to  whom  the  promise 
was  made.  It  was  therefore  unsuitable  to  the  case  of  reciprocal 
promises,  where  the  promise  of  each  party  is  the  consideration 
for  the  promise  of  the  other.  Reciprocal  promises  could,  how- 
ever, be  made  by  two  independent  separate  stipulations. 

4.  The  great  utility  of  the  stipulation  is  worthy  of  remark. 
No  proof  that  any  consideration  was  given  for  the  promise  need 
be  given ;  the  formal  or  solemn  character  of  the  promise  was 
enough.  At  the  same  time,  the  interrogative  form  aroused  the 
attention  of  the  promisor;  the  question  put  showed  very 
distinctly  what  he  was  to  undertake,  and  his  answer  must  be 
in  precise  language  adopting  the  question. 

Rights  and  Duties. 

A.  Duties  of  Promiser  {reus  promittendi)  =  Rights  in  per- 
sonam  of  stipulator. 

Nothing  can  be  simpler  than  the  duty  of  the  promiser; 
namely,  to  do  or  to  give  what  he  promised  to  do  or  to  giva 
No  more  precise  account  can  be  given.  The  only  questions  that 
arose  under  this  head  were  questions  of  intepretation. 
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Investitive  Facts. 

At  this  stage  it  is  necessary  to  state  odIj  so  much  of  the 
investitive  facts  as  are  special  to  stipulation;  not  those  that 
the  stipulation  shares  in  common  with  all  other  contracts. 

I.  Form  of  stipulation,  where  only  one  thing  is  promised 

1.  What  words  may  be  used  in  a  stipulation  ! 

The  words  formerly  in  traditional  use  were  such  as  these :  Do  you  under- 
take that  it  shall  be  given  ?  I  undertake  it  {Dart  spondes  f  Sponded),  Do 
you  promise  ?  I  promise.  Do  you  pledge  your  credit  ?  I  pledge  it  {JFide- 
fromUHsf  Fidepromitto),  Do  you  become  surety?  I  become  surety 
{Fidefubes  f  Fidejubeo).  Will  you  give  it  ?  I  will  give  it.  Witt  you  do  it  ? 
I  will  do  it     (J.  3,  15,  I  ;  G.  3,  92.) 

But  the  obligation  made  by  the  words  ^Dari  spondes  f  Spondeo^  is 
peculiar  to  Roman  citizens.  The  others  belong  to  the  Jus  Gentium^  and 
therefore  hold  good  between  all  men,  whether  Roman  citizens  or  aliens.  And 
even  though  expressed  in  Greek,  they  hold  good  between  Roman  citizens  if 
only  they  understand  Greek  ;  and  conversely,  though  uttered  in  Latin,  they 
hold  good  between  aliens  if  only  they  understand  Latin.  But  the  former  is 
so  peculiar  to  Roman  citizens  that  it  cannot  properly  be  even  translated  into 
Greek,  although  it  is  said  to  be  fashioned  after  a  Greek  phrase.     (G»  3,  93.) 

Hence  it  is  said  that  in  one  case  an  alien  too  can  come  under  an 
obligation  by  using  this  word  ;  if,  namely,  our  Emperor  were  to  ask  the  ruler 
of  some  alien  people  about  peace  in  this  way,  ^  Do  you  undertake  {spondes) 
that  there  shall  be  peace  ?  "  or  were  himself  to  be  asked  in  the  same  way. 
But  the  saying  is  over  subtle.  For  if  the  agreement  is  violated,  no  action 
based  on  stipulation  follows  ;  but  redress  is  claimed  by  the  law  of  war.    (G. 

3,94.) 

Now,  a  stipulation  may  be  entered  on  in  Greek,  in  Latin,  or  in  any  other 

tongue ;  for  it  makes  no  difference,  if  only  both  parties  understand  that 

tongue.    Nor  is  it  necessary  that  both  should  use  the  same  tongue  ;  but  it  is 

quite  enough  if  a  suitable  answer  is  given  to  the  question.    Moreover,  two 

Greeks  can  contract  in  Latin ;  but,  formerly,  the  formal  words  given  above 

were  used.     Afterwards,  however,  a  constitution  by  Leo   (469  a.d.)  was 

passed,  which  took  away  all  verbal  formalities,  and  required  only  that 

both  parties  should  know  what  was  meant,  and  agree  in  their  understanding 

of  the  contract,  no  matter  what  the  words  in  which  it  was  expressed.    (J. 

3, 15, 1.) 

That  a  dumb  man  can  neither  stipulate  nor  promise  is  plain ;  and  this  is 

held  to  apply  to  a  deaf  man  too !  for  the  stipulator  ought  to  hear  the  words 

of  the  promiser,  and  the  promiser  the  words  of  the  stipulator.     Hence  it  is 

clear  that  we  are  speaking  not  of  a  man  that  is  very  slow  of  hearing,  but  of 

one  that  cannot  hear  at  all.    G.  3,  19^  7  ;  G.  3, 105.) 

The  answer  must,  however,  always  be  in  spoken  language.     Thus  : 

S.  Will  you  give  \dab%s)  ?    P.  Why  not  {quidni)  ? 
This  is  a  good  stipolation,  but  if  the  promiser  had  answered  only  by  a  sign  or  nod, 
it  would  not  have  been  a  stipulation  at  alL     (D.  45, 1, 1,  2.) 

2.  The  question  and  answer  ought  to  be   consecutive ;  if 
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anything  intervene  between  them,  there  is  no  stipulation.  (D. 
45,  1^  137,  pr.)  The  parties  also  must  necessarily  be  within 
hearing  distance  of  each  other. 

3.  The  question  and  answer  must  agree,  but  substantial 
agreement  was  enough,  although  the  previous  terms  of  the 
question  were  not  repeated  in  the  answer.  (D.  45,  1,  137,  pr.) 
An  advance  is  to  be  remarked  between  the  time  of  Gaius  and 
Justinian. 

Again,  a  stipulation  is  void  if  the  question  and  answer  do  not  ag^ee  ;  as 
when  a  man  stipulates  that  you  shall  give  ten  aurH^  and  you  promise  five  ; 
or  vice  versa.  It  is  void  too  if  he  makes  a  simple  stipulation,  and  you  pro- 
mise conditionally,  or  vice  versa  s  if  only  you  expressly  say  so  ;  as  when  a 
man  stipulates  under  a  condition  or  for  a  particular  day,  and  you  answer, "  I 
undertake  for  to-day."  For  if  you  were  to  answer  only,  "  I  promise,"  it 
would  appear  to  be  a  briefly-worded  undertaking  for  the  same  day,  or  under 
the  same  condition  ;  since  it  is  not  necessary  in  answering  to  go  again  over 
everything  that  the  stipulator  has  expressed.     (J.  3,  19,  5  ;  G.  3,  102.) 

Stipulator,  Will  you  give  me  100  aurei  before  the  Kalends  ? 

PromiUor,  I  will  give  you  100  aurei  on  the  Idee. — This  is  void,  beoause  the  pro- 
miser  agrees  to  a  longer  time  than  is  asked.    (D.  45,  1,  1,  8.) 

5.  Will  you  give  me  10  aurei  on  the  Kalends  of  January  or  February  ? 

P.  I  promise. — ^This  is  good  for  February,  but  not  for  January.     (D.  i5,  1,  12.) 

S.  Will  you  give  me  Stichus  or  Pamphllns  ? 

P,  I  will  give  you  Stichus.  This  is  void,  because  it  makes  a  simple  categorical 
uutead  of  a  disjunctive  promise.     (D.  45,  1,  83,  2.) 

S.  Will  you  give  me  10  aurei  t 

P.  If  my  vessel  arrives  from  Asia  I  will.  This  is  void.  (J.  3, 19, 5 ;  D.  45, 1, 1, 3.) 
'  S.  WiU  you  give  me  10  ? 

P,  I  will  give  you  20. 

S,  Will  you  give  me  20! 

P.  I  will  give  you  10. 

According  to  Justinian  in  the  text,  these  promises  are  altogether  void  ;  but  this 
decision  conflicts  with  the  text  of  the  Digest.  Generally  the  rule  is  laid  down  in 
regard  to  money,  that  the  greater  includes  the  lees ;  and  therefore,  if  one  promises  20, 
the  promise  is  good  for  10,  if  10  was  asked.  (D.  50, 17,  110 ;  D.  45. 1,  83,  8  ;  D. 
46, 1,  1,  4.) 

8.   Do  you  promise  to  give  10  or  5 ! 

P,  I  promise. — In  this  case,  according  to  Pomponius,  5  will  be  due.    (D.  45, 1, 12.) 

II.  Form  of  stipulation  when  more  than  one  thing  is  promisecL 

Whenever  several  things  are  included  in  one  stipulation,  if  the  promiser 
answers  simply, "  1  undertake  to  give,"  he  is  liable  for  alL  But  if  he  under- 
takes to  give  one  of  them,  or  several,  then  an  obligation  is  contracted  as 
regards  those  for  which  he  has  undertaken.  For  of  the  several  stipulations 
only  that  one  (or  some)  seem  complete,  since  we  ought  to  stipulate  and  to 
answer  for  each  thing  separately.    (J.  3, 19, 18.) 

S.  Do  you  promise  to  give  Stichus  and  PamphHos  9 

P,  I  promise  Stichus. — This  is  held  to  be  a  good  stipuli>tlon  for  Stichus.  (D.  45, 
X  83,  4.) 
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S.  Do  yon  promiee  Stichtis ! 

P.  I  promifle  both  Stichus  and  Pamphilos.  This  U  also  good  for  Stichus.  The 
questioa  and  answer  are  r^^arded  as  crowding  two  stipulations  into  one ;  and  they 
are  good  so  far  as  question  and  answer  agree,  bad  in  so  far  as  they  do  not  agree. 
(D.  45, 1, 1,  5.) 

ni.  Written  stiptdations. 

A  Btipnlation  was  essentially  an  oral  contract.  Nevertheless, 
when  writing  became  a  general  accomplishment,  it  was  usual 
to  make  a  written  record  of  every  important  transaction ;  and 
such  writings  necessarily  carried  great  weight  with  judges. 
Ultimately,  a  written  stipulation  carried  with  it  two  great 
advantages :  it  fortified  the  two  weak  points  of  the  stipulation. 
These  weak  points  were  (1)  the  necessity  of  proving  the  actual 
presence  of  the  parties,  and  (2)  of  proving  that  the  form  of 
question  and  answer  was  observed. 

1.  A  stipulation  in  writing  was  conclusively  presumed  to  have 
been  made  in  the  interrogative  form.  (Paul,  Sent.  5,  7,  2  ;  D. 
45, 1,  30;  D.  45,  1,  134,  2 ;  G  8,  38,  1.) 

If  it  is  written  in  a  legal  document  that  a  man  has  promised,  this  is  held 
valid,  just  as  if  a  question  had  first  been  put,  and  then  he  had  answered. 

0-  3,  19.  17.) 

It  seenui  that  in  agreements  that  were  really  not  in  the  interrogative  form,  a 
custom  grew  up  of  affirming  in  writing  that  one  put  the  question  and  the  other  the 
answer  {BogavU  TUitu  spopondU  Maeviua);  and  it  was  held  that  upon  such  an  agree- 
ment an  action  ex  stipulatu  could  he  brought,  unless  it  was  clearly  proved  to  have 
been  the  intention  of  the  parties  that  no  stipulation  should  exist.     (D.  2,  14,  7, 12.) 

2.  A  stipulation  in  writing  affords  an  almost  conclusive  pre- 
sumption that  the  parties  were  both  present.     (C.  8,  38,  14.) 

Again,  an  obligation  made  by  words  is  void  if  formed  between  persons 
not  present.  But  this  furnished  matter  for  lawsuits  to  contentious  men  who 
some  time  after  perhaps  denied  such  allegations,  and  contended  that  either 
they  or  their  opponents  were  not  present.  A  constitution  of  ours,  therefore, 
written  to  the  advocates  of  Csesarea,  was  brought  in  to  quicken  the  decision 
in  such  suits.  By  it  we  have  provided  (C.  8,  38,  14),  that  all  such  writings 
as  bear  on  their  face  that  the  parties  were  present,  are  in  any  case  to  be 
believed,  unless  the  party  that  employs  such  audacious  allegations  can 
show  by  the  most  unquestionable  proofs,  either  in  writing  or  by  competent 
witnesses,  that  the  whole  of  that  day  on  which  the  document  was  drawn 
up  either  he  or  his  opponent  was  elsewhere.    (J.  3,  19,  12.) 

Eemedt. 

From  this  two  actions  proceed ;  a  condictio  if  the  stipulation  is  definite, 
an  acHo  ex  stipulatu  if  it  is  indefinite.    (J.  3,  1 5)  pr.) 

1.  The  eomdietiOt  here  referred  to,  has  a  history  elsewhere  to  be  described.  It  was 
introdaoed  (or  profoundly  modified)  by  the  lex  SUia  (B.a  244  (?)  p.  62),  f or  th»  10- 
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oovery  of  specifio  sams  of  money  {certa  peeunia),  A  few  yean  Uter  (dzca 
B.O.  234  (?) )  it  was  extended  by  the  lex  Chlpumia  to  the  leoorery  of  any 
speciBc  thing  {omnis  eerta  ra).  At  a  snbseqnent  period,  it  was  ati^  fnrlliar 
enlarged  to  include  indetenninate  objects :  i.e.,  where  the  plaintifP  did  not  ^- 
mand  a  specific  sum  or  thing,  but  in  general  terms  "  whatever  the  defendant  ought 
to  do  or  give  *'  {quidguid  paret  dare  facere  cportere).  When  the  object  was  specific^  the 
action  was  called  condictvo  eerti ;  when  not  specific,  eondvctio  incerti.  Sometimes  the 
latter  was  called  actio  ex  ttipulaiu,  as  in  the  text. 

2.  When  the  claim  is  indeterminate,  the  measure  of  damages  is  the  lofes  sostained 
by  the  plaintiff  in  consequence  of  the  breach  of  the  contract  {juanH  actorit  UUerMit). 
(D.  45,  1, 118, 1.)  Of  course,  when  a  definite  sum  has  been  promised,  that  is  the 
measure  of  damages.  The  time  selected  for  the  purpose  of  estimating  the  damages, 
was  the  last  moment  that  was  fixed  for  the  performance  of  the  promise  (D.  42,  1,  11) ; 
and  if  no  time  were  fixed,  then  the  liUa  corUesUUio,  The  defendant  had  a  zi^t  to 
perform  his  promise  up  to  the  litis  contestatio,  but  if  he  performed  it  after  that,  was 
nevertheless  condemned  as  if  he  had  not.     (D.  45,  1,  S4.) 

Application  of  Stipulation. 

The  stipulation  was  greatly  resorted  to  as  a  convenient  mode 
of  making  contracts  by  private  individuals ;  but  it  was  also 
extensively  employed  in  judicial  processes.  This  use  of  stipula- 
tions is  worthy  of  notice.  The  Praetor,  for  example,  instead  of 
giving  an  order  that  a  person  should  be  responsible,  if  by  the 
fall  of  his  house  his  neighbour's  property  was  injured,  called 
upon  the  owner  of  the  ruinous  premises  to  promise  that  he 
would  be  responsible  for  any  damage  that  might  result  This 
procedure  seems,  at  first  sight,  strange.  Whether  by  the  direct 
or  by  the  circuitous  process,  the  free  will  of  the  person  bound 
was  equally  disregarded.  He  was  no  more  at  liberty  to  refuse 
to  promise  to  be  responsible,  than  he  was  to  deny  such  respon- 
sibility if  it  were  directly  imposed  upon  him.  But  it  is  much 
easier  to  get  a  man  to  promise  not  to  do  some  particular  thing, 
than,  when  it  is  done,  to  acknowledge  it  to  be  wrong,  or  to  give 
compensation.  The  real  meaning  of  the  institution  of  judicial 
stipulation  is — the  weakness  of  the  executive.  The  sovereign 
goes  so  &r  as  to  make  his  subjects  promise  not  to  misbehave, 
but  he  is  not  strong  enough  to  punish  them  for  acts  that  they 
have  not  themselves  condemned  beforehand. 

Some  stipulations  zxt  judiciales,  some  Praetorian  ;  some  are  due  to  con- 
vention, and  others  are  common,  being  Praetorian  as  well  as  judiciales, 
Q.  3,  18,  pr.) 

Stipulations  due  to  convention  arise  by  agreement  between  the  two  parties  : 
that  is,  neither  by  order  of  the  judex  nor  by  order  of  the  Praetor,  but  by 
agreement  of  those  that  make  the  contract  Of  these  there  are  as  many 
kinds  (I  may  almost  say)  as  there  are  of  objects  of  contracts.    (J.  3,  18,  3.) 

Judicial  stipulations  are  really  not  contracts  at  all ;  they  observe  the  forms  but  not 
the  spirit  of  contract.     (D.  45,  1,  52.) 
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Praetorian  stipulations  proceed  from  the  simple  duty  of  the  Praetor ;  as, 
for  instance,  stipulations  against  doing  threatened  damage  or  for  the  payment 
of  legacies.  The  term  Praetorian  ought  to  be  taken  so  as  to  include  those  due 
to  the  Aediles  ;  for  these  too  come  from  a  magistrate's  jurisdiction.  (J.  3, 
18,  2.) 

1.  Stipulatio  Damni  InfectL — l^e  object  of  this  procedure,  of  which  the  stipulation 
WM  only  a  preliminary  and  not  indispensable  step,  was  to  secure  comi>en8ation  for 
damage  that  mi^t  he  done  by  a  house  falling  down,  or  by  any  work  or  construction 
upon  any  land,  public  or  private.  (D.  S9,  2,  19,  1.)  The  grant  or  refusal  of  the 
stipulation  was  entirely  in  the  discretion  of  the  Preetor,  who  paid  regard  to  the  pro- 
bable injury  that  might  he  occasioned,  and  not  to  the  question  whether  the  petitioner 
was  strictly  a  neighbour  or  not.  (D.  89,  2, 13,  8.)  If  the  threatened  damage  arises 
from  anything  on  a  man's  own  land,  or  on  which  he  has  a  servitude,  it  is  enough  if  he 
promises  by  stipulation ;  he  need  not  give  security ;  but  if  the  damage  is  threatened 
by  the  act  of  a  person  not  owner  or  bona  fdt  possessor,  he  must  also  give  sureties. 
(D.  89,  2,  30, 1 ;  D.  89,  2, 13,  pr.)  The  stipulation  was  usually  made  for  a  oertair 
length  of  time,  so  that  if  no  damage  occurred  within  that  time  the  promisor  would  be 
free.  It  was  not  considered  fair  that  a  promise  of  this  kind  should  hang  indefinitely 
over  a  man's  head.  (B.  89,  2,  IS,  16.)  But  at  the  end  of  that  time  it  conld  be 
renewed,  if  the  Preetor  thought  fit.   (D.  89.  2,  15,  pr.) 

A  peculiarity  of  this  judicial  stipulation  was  that  it  availed  not  only  against  the 
promiser  and  his  heirs  (like  contracts  generally),  but  against  every  one  that  succeeded 
him  in  the  ownership  of  the  property  in  respect  of  which  the  stipulation  was  made. 
If  the  owner  refused  to  make  the  stipulation,  the  petitioner  was  put  in  possession, 
that  is,  had  custody  only  {.nvda.  eiMtocita)  (D.  89,  2, 15»  20) ;  but  after  a  time  he  could 
apply  for  possession  (powKfers),  such  as  would  ripen  by  umieapio  into  ownership. 
(D.  39,  2,  15,  21.) 

2.  SHptdaHo  legatoruM  iervandorum  caiua  (for  security  of  legacies). 

Has  was  a  procedure  analogous  to  the  former.  An  heir  that  was  bound  to  pay  a 
legacy  at  a  future  day  was  compelled  to  promise  by  stipulatioix  that  he  would  meet 
th«  claim  when  due,  and  also  to  give  sureties ;  if  he  could  not  or  would  not,  the 
legatee  was  put  in  possession.     (D.  86,  8, 1,  2.) 

Stipulationes  judiciaies  are  those  alone  that  proceed  merely  from  the  duty 
of  a  judex;  as  the  giving  security  against  fraud,  or  to  follow  up  a  slave  that 
has  taken  to  flight,  or  to  restore  his  price.    (J.  3,  18,  i.) 

1.  StipuUitio  de  doh.—WhsD.  a  bona  fide  possessor  was  sued  by  the  real  owner,  he 
was  obliged,  say  in  the  case  of  a  slave,  to  pronuse  that  he  would  not  wilfully  hurt  the 
slave ;  more  especially  if,  after  the  suit  began,  the  period  of  tuucapio  elapsed,  and  the 
poBBSBsor,  being  teohnioaUy  owner,  could  manumit  or  pledge  the  slave.  (D.  6, 1,  46 ; 
D.  6, 1, 18.) 

2.  De  persequmdo  tervo  reHUuendove  pretio, — Stipulation  to  pursue  a  slave  ur 
retom  his  price. 

A  man  dies  bequeathing  a  slave  to  a  legatee.  Before  the  slave  is  delivered  he 
ntoB  away.  If  the  heir  was  careless,  he  must  pay  the  legatee  the  value  of  the  slave ; 
but  if  he  was  not  in  fault,  then  he  simply  promises,  if  the  slave  should  be  caught,  to 
give  him  up,  or  pay  his  value.  (D.  80,  1,  47,  2.)  Gains,  however,  in  another  passage 
(B.  30, 1,  69,  5),  speaks  as  if  the  heir  were  bound  to  take  active  measures  of  pursuit 

Common  stipulations  are  such  as  this — that  the  property  of  the  pupillus 
shall  be  in  safety.  For  both  the  Praetor  and  the  judex  (at  times)  order 
that  such  security  shall  be  given  if  affairs  cannot  otherwise  be  cleared. 
Another  instance  is  the  stipulation  that  certain  proceedings  shall  be  ratified. 

0.  3, 18,  4.) 

2  G 
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1.  Stipulation  by  Tutor.    (See  TtOda.) 

2.  SHpulatio  de  rate  belongs  to  the  sabject  of  Procedure.    [See  Book  IV.] 

Other  Verbal  Contract& 

The  stipulation  was  not  the  only  verbal  contract  recognised  by  the  Roman  Law, 
although  it  was  immeasurably  the  most  important  There  were  also  the  Dictio  Dotu 
the  and  obligatio  operarum, 

Ulpian  says  a  dowry  (dos)  could  be  given,  or  promised  with  or  without 
etipulation.  {Doa  datur,  id  dieitur,  vd  promiUilur.)  The  same  language  is  found  in 
a  constitution  of  Arcadius  and  Honorius  (a.d.  396)  preserved  in  the  C.  Th.  3,  12,  3, 
with  the  additional  statement  that  this  triple  mode  of  constituting  a  doa  was  in  accord- 
ance with  the  ancient  law. 

(1.)  In  the  dietio  there  was  no  interrogation,  and  apparentiy  no  particular  form  of 
words. 

(2.)  Anyone  could  promise  a  doa  by  stipulation,  but  certain  persons  only  could  use 
the  dictio  ;  namely,  the  woman  about  to  be  married,  her  father  or  other  ascendant  in 
the  male  line,  or  her  debtor  by  her  order.     (Ulp.  Frag.  6,  2.) 

Obligatio  Operarum  was  another  verbal  promise  sanctioned  by  the  law.  An  aooount 
of  it  will  be  found  under  the  head  of  Freedmen  (Div.  U.  LtberUni). 

III. — ExpENSiLA  Tio  or  Nomina  Transcriptitia. 

In  the  old  times  of  republican  simplicity,  the  Romans 
displayed  a  religious  exactness  in  keeping  their  household 
accounts.  According  to  Dionysius,  every  Roman  was  obliged 
by  the  censor,  at  the  making  of  the  census,  to  take  an  oath  that 
his  books  were  accurately  £Uid  honestly  kept.  The  custom  was 
to  jot  down  each  day  the  items  of  income  and  expenditure  as 
they  occurred  {adversaria),  and  to  transfer  these  once  a  month 
to  a  permanent  book,  called  Codex  or  Tabulae  accepH  et  expenn. 
(Cic.  Pro.  Rose.  Com.  1, 1.)  The  daily  entries  {adversaria)  were 
made  without  order,  and  were  soon  rubbed  out;  the  codex 
was  well  arranged,  like  a  ledger.  (Cic.  Pro.  Rosa  Com.  3,  6.) 
Whether  the  temporary  entry  in  the  day-book  was  sufficient 
to  support  an  action  on  contract  is  not  certain ;  but  an  entry 
in  the  codex  charging  another  as  owing  a  sum  of  money  was  a 
formal  investitive  fact,  and  gave  the  person  making  the  entry 
a  right  in  personam  for  the  amount.  It  was  not  necessary  that 
prior  to  the  entry  any  sum  should  have  been  due;  it  was 
enough  if  the  intending  debtor  consented  to  the  entry.  Theo- 
philus  gives  us  one  form  in  which  the  entry  was  made.^ 

The  entry  in  the  codex  served  the  same  purpose  as  the 
interrogative  form  in  stipulation.  It  created  a  contract;  it 
was  not  merely  evidence  that  a  contract  existed.    If  an  action 


^  **  Centum  aureoa,  quoa,  mihi  ex  cauaa  locaHonia  debea^  expenaoa  t&ri  tuUt    Es^pcMoa 
mxhi  tvlittir    (Theoph.  ad  J.  8.  21.  pr.) 
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were  brought  for  the  money,  the  judge  could  not  go  beyond 
the  writing ;  if  the  sum  were  entered,  it  must  be  paid.  Hence, 
if,  on  the  promise  of  a  loan,  an  intending  debtor  allowed  such 
entry  to  be  made  in  the  codex  of  his  creditor,  he  could  not 
refuse  payment  on  the  ground  that  he  had  never  received  the 
money.  Writing  that  was  mere  evidence  of  a  pre-existing 
contract  was  called  nomina  arcaria. 

The  case  is  different  with  the  entries  called  nomina  arcaria;  for  in  them 
the  obligation  is  made  by  acts  (r^),  not  by  writing ;  since  they  hold  good 
only  if  the  money  is  actually  counted  out.  This  counting  of  the  money 
makes  an  obligation  re.  We  shall  therefore  be  right  to  say  that  arcaria 
nomina  do  not  make  an  obligation,  but  afford  evidence  that  an  obligation 
has  been  made.    (G.  3,  131.) 

Hence  it  is  wrong  to  say  that  by  arcaria  nomina  even  aliens  come  under 
an  obligation,  for  they  come  under  it  not  by  reason  of  the  entry  in  itself,  but 
because  the  money  is  counted  out  This  kind  of  obligation  belongfs  to  the 
Jus  Gentium,    (G.  3, 132.) 

In  the  case  put  by  Gains,  the  obligation  to  restore  the  money 
lent,  as  will  be  seen  presently,  arose  from  the  actual  lending, 
and  not  from  the  written  attestation  ;  so  that  if  the  latter  had 
not  existed,  the  obUgation  would  still  have  been  perfect.  It 
was  usual  to  commit  stipulations  to  writing  in  the  time  of 
Cicero  (Top.  25 ;  Rhet.  2,  9),  but  the  obligatory  force  of  the 
transaction  was  not  altered.  It  was  the  stipulation  that  gave 
rise  to  the  action,  not  the  writing,  which  was  merely  evidence. 

The  question  has  been  asked,  whether  an  entry  in  the 
books  of  the  creditor,  without  the  knowledge  or  consent  of 
the  debtor,  made  an  expensilatio  f  But  the  answer  should  not 
be  doabtftiL  It  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  one  man  could  make 
another  his  debtor  by  contract  without  his  consent.  If  that 
had  been  allowed,  it  would  have  put  all  the  honest  men  in 
Rome  at  the  mercy  of  the  knaves.  There  is  no  exception  to 
the  rule,  that  there  can  be  no  contract  without  consent.  No 
doubt  could  exist  upon  this  point,  but  for  another  and  very 
different  question, — Whether  an  entry  in  the  books  of  the 
debtor  similar  to  the  entry  in  the  books  of  the  creditor  was 
also  necessary  ?  Cicero  says  it  was  the  practice  for  the  debtor 
to  make  a  corresponding  acknowledgment  in  his  own  books, 
and  adds  it  is  not  less  base  to  refrain  from  entering  what  one 
owes  to  another,  than  it  is  to  enter  as  due  from  another  what 
is  not  due.  The  absence  of  such  an  entry  in  the  books  of  a 
debtor  deprived  the  creditor  of  the  simplest  and  most  con- 
<^ve  proof  of  the  debtor's  assent.    But  he  was  not  shut  up 
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to  that ;  and  if  he  could  show  by  other  evidence  that  the  debtor 
had  consented  fco  the  written  entry,  he  was  entitled  to  succeed 
in  his  action.  Cicero  does  not  put  the  absence  of  an  entry  in 
the  debtor's  books  higher ;  it  is  merely  evidence  worth  little  or 
much,  according  to  the  character  of  the  alleged  debtor. 

The  Expensilatio  could  not  be  conditional.  It  purported  to 
be  a  statement  of  a  sum  actually  due,  and  consequently  the 
debt  could  not  depend  on  the  happening  of  any  future  event, 
or  be  suspended  till  a  future  day.     (Vat.  Frag.  329.) 

If  we  had  only  the  text  of  Gaius,  a  serious  doubt  would  arise 
whether  the  eapeimlatio  was  really  an  original  means  of  creating 
rights  in  personam^  or  only  a  mode  of  novation.  (See  Postea, 
NovatiOy  Expromission 

An  obligation  may  be  made  by  writing,  as  in  the  case  of  transferred  entries 
{nomina  transcrtptitia).  Now  a  transferred  entry  is  made  in  two  ways, 
either  from  thing  to  person,  or  from  person  to  person.  From  thing  to 
person,  if  what  you  owe  me  by  reason  of  sale,  or  hire,  or  partnership,  I  set 
down  as  paid  out  to  you.  From  person  to  person,  as  when  what  Titius 
owes  me  I  set  down  as  paid  out  to  you,  supposing,  that  is,  that  Titius  has 
offered  me  you  as  a  debtor  in  his  room.    (G.  3,  128-130.) 

If  these  were  the  only  uses  of  the  esBpensilatioy  it  would  not 
rank  as  an  original  mode  of  creating  an  obligation.  But  a 
case  related  by  Valerius  Maximus  (viii.  2,  2)  shows  that 
although  perhaps  it  was  usually  employed  for  the  purpose  of 
novation,  it  was  not  always  so.  C.  ViselHus  Varro,  being 
dangerously  ill,  allowed  a  woman  (Otacilia),  with  whom  he 
had  been  living,  to  put  down  in  her  books  a  sum  of  300,000 
sesterces  as  due  by  him  {eapensa  ferri  aibi  passus  est),  with  the 
intention  that  if  he  died  she  should  claim  that  sum  from  his 
heirs.  Visellius  recovered,  and  was  sued  by  Otacilia  for  the 
money.  C.  Aquilius  Gallus  (Praetor,  B.o.  65),  after  consulting 
with  the  leading  men,  refused  the  claim  on  the  ground  of 
immoral  consideration  (libidinosa  liberalitas)^  not  because  there 
was  no  pre-existing  obligation.  This  case  shows  that  an  obli- 
gation might  be  created  by  entry  in  the  codex. 

Chiroqrapha,  Synqraphae. — The  codex  was  already  be- 
coming obsolete  in  the  time  of  Cicero,  and  long  before  Gains 
it  had  disappeared,  except  perhaps  in  the  case  of  bankers  or 
money-lenders  (argentarii) ;  and  the  nomina  transcriptiiia  con- 
sisted of  detached  written  affirmations  and  acknowledgments 

of  debt. 

A  Chirographwfn  was  kept  by  the  creditor  only,  and  was  signed 

by  the  debtor. 
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Syngraplioe  were  signed  by  both  parties,  and  preserved  for 
both. 

These  forms  of  contract  were  of  Greek  origin,  as  their  names 
indicate.  They  were  both  in  common  use  in  the  time  of  Cicero, 
and  the  m/ngraphae  were  known  as  early  at  least  as  the  second 
Punic  War  (B.a  210). . 

What,  then,  was  the  relation  between  the  codex  and  the 
chxTographa  and  syngrapliae  that  coexisted  with  it  ? 

The  eodexy  like  the  stipulation  originated  in  Roman  customs ; 
and  therefore,  like  the  stipulatioy  it  was  confined  to  Roman 
citizens.  It  was  disputed  whether  aliens  could  use  the  nomina 
transcriptiiioy  and  the  utmost  stretch  of  Uberality  was,  that 
they  might  use  them  for  novatio  only,  not  for  expromisaio. 

Whether  aliens  incur  an  obligation  by  transferred  entries  is  justly  ques- 
tioned. For  such  an  obligation  seems  in  a  way  to  belong  to  the  jus  civile  j 
and  so  Nerva  held.  But  Sabinus  and  Cassius  thought  that  if  the  entry  trans- 
ferred is  from  thing  to  person,  then  aliens  too  are  bound ;  but  if  from  person 
to  person,  that  they  are  not.    (G.  3,  133.) 

The  aliens  were,  however,  put  on  complete  equality  with  citizens  by  borrowing 
from  the  Greeks  the  written  contract  common  to  them. 

Besides,  an  obligation  by  writing  can  be  made  by  bonds  and  indentures 
i^cMrographa^  syngraphae) ;  that  is,  when  a  man  gives  a  written  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  debt  or  promise  to  pay — provided,  however,  that  there  is 
no  stipulation.    This  kind  of  obligation  is  peculiar  to  aliens.    (G.  3,  134.) 

It  has  been  doubted  whether  by  these  ehirographa  a  new  obligation  could  be 
created,  or  whether  they  were  simply  written  evidence  of  an  existing  contract  This 
latter  view  is  inadmissible,  unless  we  suppose  that  the  language  of  Ckdus  is  inaccurate. 
He  assumes  that  there  is  only  the  writing,  and  not  a  stipulation ;  and  that  the 
writing  alone  sufficed  to  constitute  an  obligation.  We  may,  therefore,  regard  the 
dUngrapha  and  tyngraphtu  as  the  exact  equivalents  of  the  nomina  tranacriptUia ; 
they  were  to  aliens  what  the  latter  were>to  citizens. 

The  remedy  of  a  creditor  by  eapensUatio  was  the  condicUo  certi, 

Ca  UTI0» — Formerly  an  obligation  was  made  by  writing,  or  by  entries 
(nomina\  as  the  phrase  was.  But  these  entries  are  not  now  in  use.  Plainly, 
however,  if  a  man  gives  a  written  acknowledgment  of  a  debt,  though  the 
money  has  not  been  paid  over,  he  cannot  meet  it  by  the  plea  {exceptid)  that 
the  money  has  not  been  paid,  if  a  long  time  has  elapsed.  This  has  been 
settled  very  often.  So  it  happens,  as  even  at  the  present  day,  that  he  is 
bound  by  the  writing,  while  he  cannot  complain ;  and  from  that  writing 
arises  a  condiciio^  though  there  was  no  obligation  made  by  words.  By  long 
time  in  this  exceptio  the  imperial  constitutions  formerly  understood  any  time 
nmning  up  to  five  years.  But  that  creditors  might  not  be  too  long  exposed 
to  the  chance  of  being  defrauded  of  their  money,  a  constitution  of  ours  has 
nanowed  the  time,  so  that  an  exceptio  of  this  sort  cannot  be  brought  after 
the  lapse  of  two  years  at  most    (J.  3,  21,  pr.) 
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.  A  cautio  was  merely  a  written  acknowledgment  of  a  loan, 
and  was  not  conclusive  of  the  receipt  of  the  money  by  the 
borrower ;  and,  what  would  scarcely  be  expected,  the  burden 
of  proving  the  delivery  of  the  money  to  the  debtor  rested 
entirely  on  the  creditor,  if  the  debtor  denied  the  receipt 
(C.  4,  30,  3 ;  C.  4,  30,  1.)  Justinian,  however,  in  this  respect, 
gave  some  compensation  to  the  creditor  by  subjecting  the 
debtor  to  a  payment  of  twice  the  amount  of  the  loan  if  he 
falsely  denied  his  own  writing  or  the  receipt  of  the  money. 
(Nov.  18,  8.)  The  cautio  does  not,  therefore,  rank  as  a  literal 
contract ;  and  Justinian  rightly  sayfi  that  the  literal  contract 
did  not  exist  in  his  day. 

Was  there  any  historical  connection  between  the  true  literal 
contract  (expensilatio,  chirograpka,  or  syngraphae)  and  the  cavtio  ? 
The  point  is  obscure,  but  some  light  may  be  thrown  upon  it  by 
consideiing  what  was  the  exact  difference  between  chirograpJia 
and  cautio.  The  essence  of  the  chirograph  was  its  constituting 
an  obligation  by  its  own  inherent  strength ;  the  cautio  was  mere 
wastepaper  but  for  the  pre-existing  contract  of  loan,  of  which 
it  was  the  evidence.  The  difference  was  great,  but  still  there 
was  an  easy  descent  from  the  ancient  to  the  modern  form. 
After  Aquilius*  Prsetorship  a  fraudulent  chirograph  was  void. 
Thus,  if  a  debtor  were  induced  to  give  a  chirograph  to  a 
person  that  alleged  he  had  deposited  money  with  another  for 
his  use  as  a  loan,  and  no  such  deposit  had  been  made,  the 
chirograph  would  have  been  rendered  worthless  by  the  plea 
of  firaud.  If,  however,  the  allegation  of  the  creditor  was  not 
that  he  had  deposited  the  money,  but  that  he  would  do  so,  say 
the  day  after  the  chirograph  was  signed,  it  would  probably 
have  been  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  employ  the  defence  of 
fraud.  The  difficulty  of  urging  this  plea  lay  in  the  fact  that  a 
chirograph  was  perfectly  valid  although  there  was  no  valuable 
consideration,  and  therefore  the  mere  fact  that  the  money  had 
not  been  lent  would  not  of  itself  have  vitiated  the  obligation. 
Still,  if  a  creditor  did  not  give  the  monpy  for  which  he  had  got 
a  chirograph,  and  afterwards  sued  the  debtor  on  the  writing, 
ne  was  dishonest,  at  least  in  bringing  the  action,  if  not  in 
getting  the  chirograph.  This  seems  recognised  in  a  constitu- 
tion of  Antoninus  (C.  4,  30,  3),  who  speaks  of  the  plea  of  fraud 
as  substantially  identical  with  the  plea  o{  non  numeratae  pecuniae 
(that  the  money  had  not  been  paid)  {exceptio  doli  seu  non 
nnmeratae  pecuniae). 
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But  in  order  to  give  complete  protection  to  borrowers,  it  was 
necessary  to  give  a  remedy  when  the  money  had  not  really  been 
lent,  whether  that  was  owing  to  the  fraudulent  intention  of  the 
lender  or  not.  This  was  done  by  the  excepUo  non  numeratae 
pecuniae. 

The  rule  of  law  is  the  same,  if  a  man,  by  pretending  he  will  lend  you 
money,  makes  a  stipulation  with  you,  and  then  does  not  pay  the  money. 
For  that  money  he  can  certainly  claim  from  you  ;  and  give  it  you  must,  since 
you  are  liable  under  your  stipulation.  But  because  it  is  unfair  that  you 
should  lose  your  case  on  that  ground,  it  is  held  that  you  ought  to  defend 
yourself  by  the  exceptio  that  the  money  was  not  paid  over.  The  time  for 
this,  as  has  been  written  in  an  earlier  part  of  these  books,  has  been  nar- 
rowed by  our  constitution.    (J.  4,  13,  2.) 

Like  all  equitable  innovations,  the  exceptio  non  numeratae 
pecuniae  was  regarded  as  an  indulgence,  and  limited  to  loans  of 
money ;  and  at  first  it  could  be  urged  only  within  a  year.  The 
time  was  afterwards  extended  to  five,  but  finally  settled  at  two 
years  by  Justinian.  (C.  4,  30,  14,  pr.)  If  the  creditor  did  not 
Bue,  the  debtor  could  bring  a  condictio  to  reclaim  the  written 
instrument,  or  if  the  creditor  were  absent,  by  a  formal  notifica- 
tion in  Court,  his  exceptio  was  made  perpetual.  (C.  4,  30,  7  ;  C. 
4,  30, 14,  4.) 

The  cautio  thus  appears  to  have  grown  out  of  the  chirographa 
by  the  admission  within  a  limited  time  of  the  plea  that  the  con- 
sideration for  which  it  professed  to  be  granted  had  not  really 
been  received. 

It  may  be  added  that  if  the  borrower  paid  interest  or  repaid 
any  portion  of  the  loan,  he  could  not  afterwards  deny  receipt 
of  the  amount  stated  in  the  cautio.  (C.  4,  30,  4.)  Justinian, 
moreover,  extended  the  remedy  beyond  money  lent — namely, 
to  any  things  alleged  to  be  given  {vel  aliae  res  datae),  thereby 
considerably  enlarging  the  scope  of  the  exceptio,  and  enabling 
persons  to  contest  their  own  written  statements  (C.  4,  30, 
14,  pr.) 

Second.— EQUITABLE  CONTRACTS. 

The  group  of  contracts  said  by  Gains  and  Justinian  to  be 
made  re  introduces  a  new  class  of  considerations.  An  obliga- 
tion arises,  not  firom  the  observance  of  an  ancient  form,  but 
from  some  act  or  fact.  This  fact,  or  res,  consisted  in  the 
delivery  by  one  person  to  another  of  some  property,  with 
the  intention  of  imposing  duties  on  the  receiver.  The  formal 
contracts  are  the  offspring  of  the  jus  civile;  the  contracts  with 
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great  infelicity  called  "real,"  were  introduced  by  the  Pfeator 
on  purely  equitable  grounds. 

1.—MUTUUM  (Loan). 
Definition. 

An  obligation  may  be  contracted  re,  as  by  giving  a  loan  (mu/uum).  Now 
a  mutui  obligdtto  arises  when  the  things  lent,  are  weighed,  counted,  or 
measured,  as  wine,  oil,  com,  money,  bronze,  silver,  gold.  These  we  count, 
measure,  or  weigh,  and  so  give  them  with  the  intention  that  they  shall  become 
the  property  of  the  receivers,  and  that  at  some  future  time  we  shall  have 
returned  to  us,  not  the  same  things,  but  others  of  the  same  nature  and 
quality.  Hence  comes  the  name  mutuum,  because  I  so  give  it  you  that 
from  being  meum  it  becomes  tuum.  From  this  contract  arises  the  action 
called  condictio.    (J.  3,  14,  pr. ;  G.  3,  90.) 

MvJbuMm  ifl  akin  to  crtdUwm^  from  which  it  differs  only  as  the  species  from  the  genus. 
(D.  12,  1,  2,  8.)    Creditum  includes  other  than  fungible  things.     (D.  12, 1,  2,  1.) 

Bights  and  Duties. 

I.  Duties  of  the  Borrower. 

In  describing  contracts  limited  to  special  subject-matter  we 
find  that  the  duties  may  be  divided  into  two  principal  classes : 
(1.)  Those  that  are  ascribed  to  the  investitive  facts,  without 
special  agreement.  These  are  the  normal  rights  and  duties 
giving  the  special  character  to  the  contract.  (2.)  Those  duties 
that  do  not  regularly  form  part  of  the  contract,  but  may  be 
added  to  it  by  special  agreement  of  the  parties. 

1.  The  receiver  was  bound  to  restore  the  same  kind  of  thiogs 
he  received,  equal  in  quantity  and  quality  (D.  12,  1,  3) ;  but 
not  the  identical  things.  Thus,  if  it  was  money,  he  must  restore 
the  same  amount,  but  not  the  same  coin&  (Frag.  Ulp.  Inst. 
3,  1.)  If  com  were  given,  the  borrower  must  restore  corn,  not 
wine,  or  anything  else  of  equivalent  value.  (D.  12,  1,  2,  pr.) 
From  a  text  of  Poraponius  it  would  seem  that  the  borrower 
usually  promised  to  return  as  good  as  he  got  (ut  aeque  bonum 
nobis  redderetur\  but  such  a  promise  was  taken  for  granted. 
(D.  12,  1,  3.) 

2.  By  special  agreement  the  borrower  might  be  required 
to  pay  interest,  not  exceeding  the  rate  allowed  by  law, 
if  an  agreement  were  made  by  stipulation ;  or  even,  in  a  few 
exceptional  cases,  by  pactum^  as,  in  loans  by  municipalitieB 
(D.  22,  1,  30),  or  loans  of  com  or  fodder.  (C.  4,  32,  12; 
Nov.  136,  4.) 

Investitive  Facts. — No  contract  of  mutuum  existed  unless 
the  things  given  were  actually  delivered  to  the  borrower,  or 
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were  in  his  possession  before  the  contract  (D.  12,  1,  9,  9.) 
The  things  must  be  made  the  property  of  the  borrower ;  t.A, 
he  must  have '  ownership  (dominium),  and  not  mere  possession 
(possessio).  Hence,  an  owner  alone  can  give  things  by  way  of 
miUuum,  although  a  mere  possessor  can  give  things  so  as  to 
create  other  real  contracts.     (D.  12,  1,  2,  4.) 

This  contract  might  be  conditional,  like  stipulation.  (D.  12, 
1,  7  ;  D,  12,  1,  8.) 

SPECiAli  Restmotion  on  Mutudm. — Persons  under  potestaa 
were  prohibited  from  accepting  a  loan  (mutuum)  of  money. 

One  peculiar  reservation  is  made  in  regard  to  such  persons ;  for  the 
Senatus  CansuUum  Macedonianum  has  forbidden  loans  to  persons  in  the 
potestcis  of  their  parents.  He  that  trusts  them  is  denied  an  action,  not  only 
against  the  son  or  daughter,  grandson  or  granddaughter,  in  person  (and 
that  whether  still  in  potestaUy  or  now  become  std  juris  by  the  death  of 
the  parent  or  by  emancipation),  but  also  against  the  father  or  grandfather, 
whether  he  has  the  descendants  still  in  potestate  or  has  emancipated  them. 
The  reason  of  this  provision  by  the  Senate  was,  that  often  sons,  loaded  with 
debt  for  borrowed  moneys,  which  they  used  to  spend  in  extravagance,  plotted 
against  their  parents'  lives.    (J.  4,  7,  7.) 

This  enactment  passed,  according  to  Tacitus,  in  the  reign  of 
Claudius  (Ann.  11,  13),  or,  according  to  Suetonius,  in  the  reign 
of  Vespasian  (Vesp.  11),  derived  its  name  either  from  Macedo,  a 
well-known  usurer ;  or  from  Macedo,  a  young  debauchee,  whose 
crimes  had  drawn  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  the  perils 
arising  from  spendthrift  children.  The  words  of  the  enact- 
ment are  contained  in  D.  14,  6, 1.^  ^'  It  is  determined  that  no 
one  that  has  given  money  on  loan  to  9k  JiliusfamiliaSy  to  be  paid 
even  after  the  death  of  the  parent  in  whose  power  he  is,  shall 
be  given  any  action  or  claim,  that  so  these  money-lenders  of 
the  worst  sort  may  know  that  no  jiliiLsfamilias  can  contract  a 
debt  that  will  be  good  in  the  event  of  his  father's  death." 

In  form  it  did  not  make  the  loan  null  and  void,  but  only 
refused  an  action  to  the  lender.  Hence,  if  the  loan  were 
repaid  without  action  brought,  the  money  could  not  be  re- 
covered on  the  plea  that  it  was  not  dua     (D.  12, 1,  14.) 

The  act  applied  to  loans  of  money,  but  in  other  respects  left 
the  capacity  of  persons  under  potestas  to  contract  perfectly 
unrestricted.     Thus,  a  son  could  buy  or  sell,  or  let  or  hire,  and 

^ "  Placere  ne  aU,  qui  filtofanUluu  mu^tiom  peeuniam  dedisset,  eHam  pott  mortem 
parentis  ^jut  eujud  in  potentate  faisset  actio  petitioque  daretur :  ut  seirent  qui  pesaimo 
exemplo  fenerairent,  nuUiui  poue  JUitfamiUae  honum  nomen  expectaia  patria  morte 
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if  the  obligations  so  arising  were  changed  into  a  loan  (mutuum), 
it  was  still  valid  (D.  14,  6,  3,  3),  unless  the  sale  or  hiring  were 
merely  a  pretext  to  evade  the  statute.     (D.  14,  6,  7,  3.) 

JExceptions. 

(1.)  A  son  {filiusfamilias)  could  borrow  upon  his  peeuUum^ 
and  to  the  extent  of  it,  without  exposing  himself  to  the  dis- 
abilities of  the  statute.  The  statute  prevented  him  borrowing 
upon  the  strength  of  his  expectations  from  his  father.  (D.  14, 
6, 1,  3 ;  D.  14,  6,  2.) 

(2.)  The  loan  was  valid  if  it  were  contracted  with  the  father^B 
consent  (D.  14,  6,  12 ;  C.  4,  28,  4),  or  received  his  subsequent 
ratification.  (C.  4,  28,  7.)  If  the  father  paid  any  portion  of 
the  loan,  his  consent  was  conclusively  presumed.  (D.  14,  6, 
7.  15.) 

(3.)  When  the  loan  was  made  for  the  benefit  of  the  father^s 
estate;  t.^.,  if  it  was  made  by  the  son  with  the  intention  of 
making  his  father  the  real  debtor.     (D.  14,  6,  7,  12.) 

(4)  When  the  loan  was  proper  or  necessary. 

A  son,  being  abroad,  could  borrow  to  pay  snch  things  as  his  father  was  accustomed 
to  allow  him  for  his  education  or  official  duties.  .  (C.  4,  28,  5.) 
A  son  might  also  borrow  to  pay  a  legal  debt.     (D.  14,  6,  7,  14) 

(5.)  The  loan  was  valid  also  when  the  lender  was  mistaken 
or  misled  as  to  the  status  of  the  borrower,  provided  the 
mistake  was  such  as  a  reasonably  careful  man  might  make, 
and  was  not  an  error  in  law.  (D.  14,  6,  3.)  If  the  borrower 
declared  he  was  a  paterfamilias^  it  was  enough  (C.  4,  28,  1), 
unless  the  lender  either  knew  or  might  have  known  that  he 
was  not,     (D.  14,  6,  19.) 

Remedt. — The  condietio  certi,  sometimes  called  <ictio  mutui  (C.  7,  35, 5),  or  eandicUo 
ex  muttu),  was  the  remedy. 

Maritime  or  Commercial  Loans. 

• 

Definition. — Pecunia  trajectitia  is  money  lent  at  interest  (nautico 
foenore)  with  which  merchandise  is  bought  and  shipped  at  the 
risk  of  the  lender,  until  the  goods  arrive  at  the  port  of  destina- 
tion. (D.  22,  2,  1.)  It  is  a  loan  of  money  (1)  to  be  converted 
into  goods  (2)  that  are  to  be  sent  across  sea  (3)  at  the  risk  of 
the  lender. 

Rights  op  Borrower. — 1.  The  borrower  was  not  bound  to 
repay  the  loan,  unless  the  goods  arrived  safely  at  their  destina- 
tion (D.  22,  2,  3 ;  C.  4,  33,  4)  ;   or  unless  they  were  lost  by 
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other  perils  than  the  perils  of  the  sea;  as,  e.g.,  if  they  were 
seized  by  the  exchequer  as  illicit.     (C.  4,  33,  3.) 

2.  The  interest  was  not  limited.  (Paul,  Sent.  2,  14,  3.) 
Latterly,  however^  Justinian  fixed  a  maximum  of  12  per  cent, 
per  annum.     (C,  4,  32,  26, 1.) 

3.  Usually  the  borrower  was,  by  special  agreement,  bound  to 
pay  the  expenses  of  ^  slave  sent  to  collect  the  money  if  it  were 
not  repaid  within  the  fixed  time.  To  prevent  disputes,  it  was 
usual  to  fix  the  sum  per  diem  to  be  paid  to  the  slave.  (D.  22, 
2,  4,  1.) 

II. — COMMODATUM  (GRATtJITOUS  LoAN). 

DBFINniON. 

Again  he  to  whom  anything  is  given  to  be  used,  that  is  lent  free,  comes 
under  an  obHgoHo  rCy  and  is  liable  to  an  actio  commodati.  But  he  differs 
widely  from  a  man  that  has  received  a  loan  (mutuum)  ;  for  the  thing  is  not 
so  given  him  as  to  become  his,  and  therefore  he  is  bound  to  restore  the  actual 

thing  itsel£ A  thing  is  understood  to  be  lent  free  strictly  only  if  the 

thing  is  given  you  to  be  used  without  any  reward  being  received  or  fixed. 
But  if  it  is  otherwise,  and  a  reward  comes  in,  then  the  use  of  the  thing  is  let 
out  to  you  {locatur) ;  for  a  free  loan  {commodatum)  ought  to  be  gratuitous. 
0.  3.  I4i  2.) 

(kfavmodam*  or  wmmadaior  is  the  person  that  lends  the  thing. 

CinMRiodkiJUi'niaM  la  the  boirower. 

The  commodatum  is  of  Ftstorian  origin.  The  edict  runs  thus :  ^ — **  The  Pnetor 
says,  If  it  is  Alleged  that  a  man  has  lent  another  anything  free,  I  will  give  him  a 
remedy  therefor." 

As  commodatum  consists  in  the  use  of  a  thing,  there  could  with  propriety  be  no 
commodatum  at  things  consumed  in  the  use.  But  such  articles  might  be  given  for  the 
sake  of  show,  not  to  be  used  and  consumed  (D.  13,  6,  8,  6) ;  and  even  money  might 
be  lent  for  the  purpose  of  a  sham  payment.     (D,  13,  6,  4.) 

Usus  and  Commodatum, — In  what  respect  does  eommodaiwmj  which  here  appears 
among  contracts,  differ  from  utut  t  In  one  respect  they  resemble  each  other.  Both 
are  gratoitous  ;  both  imply  the  absence  of  consideration  for  the  use.  But  the  differ- 
ences between  them  are  sufficiently  marked  to  justify  the  arrangement  of  the  Institutes. 

We  may,  however,  premise  what  is  not  the  difference.  The  term  of  the  edict  was 
not  **  vH,"  but  ^  oommodaare"  Labeo  said  use  {U8ua)  was  the  genus  of  which  com- 
viodatum  was  the  species :  that  ose  applied  both  to  moveables  and  immoveables,  while 
CKmrnodaium  applied  only  to  moveables.  But  this  distinction  Cassius  denied ;  and 
Ulpian  agrees  with  him  ;  adding  that  even  a  dwelling-house  might  be  the  object  of 
a  commodatum,     (D.  18,  6,  1, 1.) 

Both  tuus  and  commodatum  effect  a  separation  between  the  ownership  and  the 
actual  enjoyment  of  property  ;  but  in  U9U9  the  separation  is  serious,  and  lasts  generally 
for  the  life  of  the  usnaiy ;  in  the  case  of  commocUUwm  the  use  is  more  limited  and  tem- 
porary. The  usuaiy  had  rights  in  rem;  he  could  sue  the  thief,  or  anyone  that  did 
damage.  A  borrower  {commodatarvus)  could  not  sue  the  person  that  damaged  the 
article  borrowed  (D.  9,  2,  11,  9) ;  and  although  he  could  sue  the  thief  that  stole  it  yet 
-  -     ■ 

^  AU  Pngior :  "  Quod  quit  commodaue  dicetut,  de  eo  judicium  daJbo."    (D.  13,  6. 1. 
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under  Jostinlaa,  this  was  entirely  in  the  option  of  the  owner.  The  eommodafaritu 
had  not  even  interdict  possession.    (D.  18,  6,  8.) 

Still  more  striking  is  the  difference  in  the  investitive  facts.  Utut  was  created  by 
testament,  by  mancipatiOf  by  in  jure  cetno — ^all  recognised  modes  of  creating  owner- 
ship. But  tuw  could  also,  as  we  have  seen,  in  certain  cases  origiiukte  incontraek  Is 
it  not  the  same  with  commodtUumt  There  is  a  difference  in  the  kind  of  oontoact 
Whether  the  utus  arose  from  stipulation  or  not,  it  certainly  arose  from  a  promiMe;  but 
the  right  of  the  commodatariut  begins  from  the  delivery  of  the  thing ;  until  that  time 
he  has  no  right  whatever. 

The  external  marks  correspond  with  a  more  essential  difference ;  in  «#ta,  tlie  law 
looks  to  the  interest  of  the  usuary ;  in  commodatum,  to  the  interest  of  the  lender. 
There  could  be  no  greater  mistake  than  to  suppose  that  the  law  interfered  on  behalf 
of  the  borrower  {commodatariftt).  It  did  not  compel  a  man  to  give  a  loan  of  any- 
thing he  had  promised  :  it  had  no  intention  of  beneficence  towards  the  boirower  (al- 
though it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  the  commodatum  is  gratuitous) ;  but  when  a  lender 
entrusted  anything  to  a  borrower,  the  Prastor  required  that  he  should  not  abuse  the 
confidence  reposed  in  him,  but  that  he  should  return  the  property  safe  and  sound. 
This  was  the  primary  object  of  the  intervention.  The  commoda^im  is,  therefore,  in 
its  original  scope,  a  unilateral  contract ;  it  imposes  duties  on  the  borrower,  but  none^ 
in  the  first  instance,  upon  the  lender.  But  the  Prsetor  having  once  intervened,  oould 
not  stop  there.  The  borrower  might  have  been  put  to  great  and  unexpected  expense, 
and  it  would  not  be  fair  to  compel  him  to  return  the  property  without  giving  him  com- 
pensation. The  lender  must  not  expect  the  equitaMe  intervention  of  the  Prator, 
unless  he  was  prepared  to  "  do  equity  "  as  well  as  to  receive  it.  Thus,  incidentally, 
the  lender  might  be  subject  to  duties  as  well  as  the  borrower  ;  but  the  duties  of  the 
borrower  exist  in  eveiy  case ;  the  duties  of  the  lender  are  occasional,  accidental,  and 
indirect.  This,  then,  is  the  first  example  of  a  departure  from  the  strict  unilateral 
contracts  of  the  civil  law  ;  for  even  the  "  mutu/um  *'  was  purely  unilateral.  It  is  a 
contract  unilateral  in  its  origin  and  scope,  but  which  may,  in  consequence  of  dream- 
stances  that  arise^  become  bUateraL 

Rights  and  Duties. 

I.  Duties  of  the  commodotonW  =  Rights  in  personam  of 
commodator, 

1.  To  return  the  thing  lent  in  as  good  condition  as  he  re- 
ceived it,  excepting  ordinary  tear  and  wear, 

2.  To  use  the  thing  for  the  use  agreed  upon.  It  is  theft,  as 
already  explained,  if  the  borrower  fraudulently  procures  the 
loan  of  a  thing  for  one  purpose  intending  to  use  it  for  a  different 
one,  or  to  use  it  in  a  manner  that  he  knows  the  lender  would 
never  have  permitted.     (J.  4, 1,  6.) 

A  horse  is  lent  f6r  a  journey,  the  length  of  which  is  known  to  the  lender  {eomimo- 
daru).  The  distance  is  too  great,  and  the  horse  is  hurt  The  loss  falls  on  the  lender. 
(D.  18,  6,  23.) 

A  horse  is  lent  to  go  to  battle,  and  is  killed.  The  owner  has  no  claim  against  the 
boRower  {commodatariut).     (D.  18,  6,  5,  7.) 

3.  The  borrower  must  take  as  good  care  of  the  thing  lent  as 
a  good  paterfamilias,  if  there  is  no  .special  agreement.  (C.  6, 
43, 1 ;  D.  13,  6,  5,  7  ;  D.  13,  6,  23.) 
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He  that  has  received  a  loan,  if  by  any  chance  mishap  he  loses  what  he 
received — ^by  fire,  for  instance,  or  the  fall  of  a  house,  or  shipwreck,  or  the 
onset  of  robbers  or  foes — ^none  the  less  still  remains  under  the  obligation. 
But  he  that  has  received  a  thing  to  use  is  in  a  different  position.  Undoubt- 
edly, indeed,  he  is  compelled  to  show  all  possible  diligence  in  guarding  it ; 
and  it  is  not  enough  for  him  to  employ  all  the  diligence  he  usually  employs 
in  regard  to  things  of  his  own,  if  another  person  of  greater  diligence  could 
guard  the  thing  safely.  But  for  force  too  great  for  him,  or  for  the  like  mis- 
haps, he  is  not  liable,  if  only  it  was  not  by  any  fault  of  his  the  mishap 
occurred.  But  otherwise,  as  if  you  choose  to  take  what  is  lent  you  free  from 
home  with  you  and  then  lose  it  by  the  onset  of  foes  or  robbers  or  by  ship- 
wreck, there  is  no  doubt  you  are  bound  to  restore  it.    (J.  3,  14,  2.) 

The  borrower,  in  the  case  ci  miUuum,  became  owner  of  the  thing  lent.  He  was 
bound  to  restore  not  what  he  received,  but  only  the  same  kind  of  thing  in  qnantity 
and  quality.  His  obligation,  therefore,  did  not  depend  on  the  fate  of  the  things  com- 
mitted to  him.  These  he  could  use  or  destroy  as  he  pleased.  Bat  the  eomfnocUUarius 
»  not  owner  of  the  thing  lent  to  him ;  he  has  only  tlie  custody  and  the  use  of  it,  and 
according  to  the  nsual  rule,  accidental  loss  should  not  fall  upon  him,  but  upon  the 
owner. 

Titius  borrows  plate  from  Gaius,  saying  he  means  to  use  it  for  a  supper  to  be  given 
to  his  friends.  He  takes  it  on  a  journey.  The  plate  is  stolen  by  robbers.  Titius 
must  pay  Gains  the  value  of  the  plate.     (D.  44,  7,  1,  4.) 

Loss  by  theft  was  considered  to  show  a  want  of  due  diligence ;  and  accordingly  if 
the  thing  lost  were  stolen  (even  if  by  the  slave  of  the  lender),  the  borrower  was 
obliged  to  make  good  the  loss.     (D.  18,  6,  21,  1.) 

Was  the  borrower  of  a  slave  liable  if  the  slave  ran  away  ?  This  question,  we 
are  told,  gave  rise  to  much  controversy.  In  some  cases  the  liability  of  the  borrower 
was  beyond  dispute,  as  when  the  slave  was  kept  in  chains,  or  so  young  as  to  require 
looking  after,  or  the  borrower  had  specially  agreed  to  watch  him.     (D.  13,  6,  5,  6.) 

Exception. — The  borrower  was  required  to  take  good  care,  as 
nothing  more  than  a  just  return  for  the  gratuitous  benefit  con- 
ferred upon  him.  (D.  13,  6,  5,  2.)  Accordingly,  when  the 
lender  also  derived  a  benefit  from  the  contract,  a  less  degree  of 
care  was  required. 

Two  Mends  agree  to  give  a  joint  supper— one  taking  the  charge,  and  the  other 
supplying  the  plate.  Gains  says  in  this  case  it  was  an  opinion  of  some  jurists  that  the 
friend  in  charge  was  responsible  only  for  wilful  misconduct  (dolus),  not  for  the  want  of 
ordinary  care  [culpa) ;  but  Gains  thinks  that  he  might  be  made  liable  as  far  at  least 
as  a  husband  was  for  his  wife's  dos  ;  i.e.,  not  for  the  care  of  a  prudent  man  [goodpater- 
famUiat),  but  only  for  such  as  he  took  of  his  own  affairs.     (D.  13,  6, 18,  pr. ) 

A  man  gives  dresses  to  his  betrothed  in  order  that  her  appearance  may  be  credit- 
able to  him.  In  this  case,  if  the  match  goes  off,  and  the  dresses  have  to  be  returned, 
the  betrothed  is  responsible  only  for  wilful  mischief  (dolus),  because  the  dresses  are 
given  as  much  for  the  glory  of  the  intending  husband  as  for  her  gratification.  (D.  13, 
6,  5, 10.) 

IL  Duties  of  Cammoda^or  =  Bights  in  personam  of  Commo- 
datarius, 

1.  The  lender  is  bound  to  suffer  the  borrower  {commodatarivs) 
to  enjoy  the  use  of  the  thing  according  to  the  terms  of  agree- 
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ment.    This  obligation,  it  must  be  remembered,  arises  only 
when  the  thing  has  been  delivered  to  the  borrower. 

Titiua  lends  to  Galus  tablets  {pupiUarea  or  codex)  in  order  that  a  debtor  of  Gains' 
may  give  him  a  written  security.  Titius  cannot  demand  back  the  tablets  until  the 
security  is  discharged.  The  reason  is  that  it  would  be  inequitable.  If  Titius  had 
refused  the  tablets,  another  might  have  given  them,  or  witnesses  might  have  been 
procured.     (D.  18,  6,  5,  8.) 

Upon  the  same  principle,  if  Titius  gave  G«ius  a  loan  of  wood  to  repair  his  house, 
he  cannot  take  it  away  until  the  house  &lls  down.     (D.  18,  6, 17,  8.) 

2.  The  lender  must  pay  any  extraordinary  expenses  incurred 
in  preserving  the  thing  lent.  Thus  the  money  spent  on  a  sick 
slave,  or  to  catch  a  runaway  slave,  must  be  paid  by  the  lender, 
(Paul,  Sent.  2,  4,  1.)  But  ordinary  expense,  which  is  the 
natural  equivalent  for  the  use  of  the  thing,  must  be  borne  by 
the  borrower.  The  borrower  must,  therefore,  pay  the  food  of 
the  slaves,  and  even  expenses  for  illness,  if  they  are  small  in 
amount.  (D.  13,  6,  18,  2  ;  Moa  et  Rom.  Legum  CoUat.  10, 
2,  5.) 

3.  If  the  lender  has  knowingly  given  in  loan,  and  the 
borrower  unwittingly  received,  things  mischievous  or  unsuited 
to  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  lent,  he  must  pay  any 
damage  that  may  result 

Titius  supplies  Gains  with  rotten  wood  to  repair  his  house,  and  the  house  falls 
down.     Titius  must  make  good  the  loss.     (D.  18,  6,  17,  8.) 

Julius  lends  vessels  to  hold  wine  or  oil,  knowing  that  they  are  leaky  or  will  spoil 
the  liquor.  Julius  must  pay  the  value  of  the  wine  or  oil  so  destroyed  or  lost.  <D.  13, 
6, 18,  8.) 

Maevius  gives  to  Sempronius  the  loan  of  a  dishonest  slave,  who  steak  from  Sem- 
pronius.  Maevius  must  make  good  the  loss  if  he  knew,  and  Sempronius  did  not 
know,  the  slave's  character.  If  Maevius  did  not  know,  he  may  still  be  sued  by  a 
noxalis  actio  fuHi.     (D.  18,  6,  22.) 

Investitive  Facts. 

As  in  mutuum,  the  rights  and  duties  of  commodatum  arise 
from  tlie  delivery  of  the  thing  to  the  borrower.  The  bor- 
rower is  not  owner,  and  has  not  even  possessio,  (D.  13,  6,  8 ; 
D.  13,  6,  9.)  Hence  a  person  not  owner — even  a  thief  or 
robber — can  give  a  thing  in  commodatttm.  (D.  13,  6,  15  ;  D. 
13,  6,  16.) 

Remedies. 

I.  To  enforce  the  duties  of  the  cammodatarmi. 
1.  Actio  commodati  dvrtcta. 

This  is  an  action  bonaejidcu    (See  Book  IV.  as  to  meaning  of  actio  botuiefideL) 
If  the  defendant  has  lost  the  thing  without  blame,  ho  may  be  required  to  give 
security  to  deliver  it  up  if  it  should  again  come  into  his  possession.    (D.  18,  6, 13,  pr.) 
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IL  To  enforce  the  duties  of  the  commodaior. 

1.  Actio  eommodati  eontraria. 

At  present  no  more  need  'be  said  upon  this,  than  that  everything  that  forms  a 
gronnd  for  the  €kUo  eontraria  is  a  good  defence  to  the  actio  direeta  (D.  18,  6,  18,  4) ; 
and  that,  like  other  eontmriae  aetiones,  it  can  be  brought,  although  the  actio  direeta 
may  not  have  been  caUed  into  exercise.     (D.  13,  6,  17,  1.) 

2.  Actio  fUUit  eonunodati  eontraria. 

This  is  to  enforce  restitution  when  the  lender  has  carried  off  the  thing  lent  without 
the  knowledge  of  the  borrower,  and  has  sued  the  borrower  and  made  him  pay  the 
▼alue  of  it.  This  action  is  to  compel  the  lender  to  restore  the  price  so  unjustly 
obtained.     (D.  13,  6,  21.) 

m.— DEPOSITUM  (Deposit). 
Definition. 

This  is  a  contract  in  which  one  person  (depositor)  gives 
another  (depositarius)  a  thing  to  keep  for  him  gratis,  and  to 
return  it  on  demand.     (D.  16,  3,  1,  8 ;  D.  16,  3, 1,  45.) 

This  contract  is  distinguished  from  mutuum,  because  the 
ownership  of  the  thing  is  not  transferred,  but  both  ownership 
and  possession  remain  with  the  depositor.  (D.  16,  3,  17,  1.) 
It  is  distinguished  from  commodatum  because  the  receiver  is  not 
allowed  to  use  it. 

Utius  deposits  with  Gains  10  aurei,  giving  him  permission  to  use  them  if  he 
pleased.  Until  Gains  actually  did  use  the  money,  the  contract  remained  one  of  deposit 
simply.    (D.  12,  1, 10  ;  D.  16,  8,  1,  84.) 

Julius  deposits  with  Maevius  10  aurei,  and  afterwards  gave  Maevius  permission  to 
use  them.  If  Maevius  aooepts  this  permission,  the  contract  is  changed  at  once  into 
mviuum,  although  he  does  not  actually  use  the  money.  (D.  12,  1,  9,  9.)  The  consent 
of  both  parties  is  required  to  make  a  contract.  If,  then,  Gkdus  accepts  a  thing  on 
deposit,  on  the  condition  that  if  he  should  wish  to  use  it  he  may  do  so,  the  agreement 
is  understood  as  simply  giving  him  power  to  convert  the  contract  into  loan  at  his  own 
pleaaore.  On  the  oliier  hand,  when  permission  is  afterwards  given  and  accepted,  the 
contract  is  at  once  changed,  because  an  agreement  for  use,  without  actual  use,  suffices 
to  make  a  commodatum. 

The  contract  of  deposit  belongs  to  the  Jus  Gentium.  The  words  of  the  edict  are : — 
"  If  a  deposit  is  made  not  in  consequence  of  a  sudden  outbreak,  or  fire,  or  fall  of  house, 
or  shipwreck,  the  remedy  shall  be  for  the  loss  simply.  But  if  in  consequence  of  the 
events  above  named,  double,  if  the  action  is  brought  against  the  depositee  in  person. 
If  it  is  brought  against  his  heir,  and  it  is  affirmed  that  the  loss  was  due  to  wilful 
wrongdoing  of  the  deceased,  the  remedy  shall  be  for  the  loss  simply ;  but  if  of  the 
heir,  for  double  the  amount."  ^ 

When  the  deposit  was  made  in  consequence  of  fire  and  shipwreck,  etc.,  it  was  said 
to  be  made  from  compulsion  or  distress  {neeestarium^  miserabile). 

^  ProBtor  ait :  "  Qtfod  nequt  tumvltas  negue  ineendii  neque  ruvnae  neque  na^fragii 
catcw  d^ontum  nt,  in  aimplwn  [ex]  earwn  autem  rerum,  quae  supra  comprehensae 
sunty  in  ipmm  in  duplun,  in  heredem  ejus,  quod  dolo  malo  ^s  factum  esse  dicetur  qui 
morfiMti  tit,  in  sUnplum,  quod  ipsius,  in  duplum  judicium  ddbo."    (D.  16,  3, 1, 1.) 
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Rights  and  Duties. 

I.  Duties  of  Depositarius  ==  Rights  in  personam  of  depositor. 
A.  In  the  Absence  of  Special  Agreement. 

1.  To  keep  the  thing  safe. 

He  is  liable  only  for  acts  of  wilful  fraud  ;  but  on  the  score  of  fault — ^that  is, 
of  sloth  or  negligence — ^Iie  is  not  liable.  He  is  not  answerable,  therefore, 
although,  through  his  want  of  diligence  in  guarding  it,  the  thing  is  lost  by 
theft.  For  he  that  gave  a  negligent  friend  a  thing  to  guard,  ought  to  ascribe 
the  loss  to  his  own  easy-going  ways.     (J.  3,  14, 3.) 

The  contract  of  deposit  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  depositor 
alone,  and  therefore  the  depositarius  is  responsible  only  for 
wilful  destruction  of  the  thing  or  extreme  negligence.  The 
reason  mentioned  by  Justinian  can  hardly  be  supported,  because 
in  mandatumj  which  was  a  gratuitous  contract,  and  in  some 
respects  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  deposit,  a  higher 
degree  of  care  was  exacted.  The  contrast  is  with  commodatwn^ 
where  the  benefit  of  the  contract  was  entirely  for  the  borrower, 
although  the  lender  also  might  have  an  advantage,  if  he  gave 
the  use  of  the  thing  in  order  to  induce  some  one  to  take  better 
care  of  it.  (Mos.  et.  Rom.  Legum  CoUat,  10,  2,  1 ;  10^  2,  2  ;  D. 
13,  6,  6,  2.) 

A  slave  deposits  plate  with  Gaios.  Graius,  thinkizig  TiUus  to  be  the  master  of  the 
slave,  gives  it  up  to  him.  The  true  owner  has  no  remedy  against  Gmus,  who  acted 
honestly,  although  in  mistake.     (D.  16,  8,  1,  32.) 

Titius  deposits  some  plate  with  Gaius,  and  dies,  leaving  several  heiis.  Certain  of 
the  heirs  demand  the  plate.  Gaius  was  advised  that  the  best  oourse  was  to  go  before 
the  Praetor  and  obtain  an  order  for  the  delivery  of  the  plate.  But  even  if  Gains  did 
not  take  that  precaution,  and  gave  up  the  plate  to  the  demandants  without  nay  inten- 
tion  of  prejudicing  the  other  heirs,  he  was  not  liable  to  them.    (D,  46,  8,  81,  1.) 

A  testament  is  deposited  for  safe  custody  with  Titius,  who  reads  the  contents  aloud 
to  his  neighbours.  This  is  gross  negligence  {eiUpa  lata) ;  or,  if  done  maliciously,  doku; 
and  in  the  latter  case  the  deposUarixu  was  exposed  to  the  a^tio  ir^riarwn  as  well. 
(D.  16,8,1,38.) 

SemproniuB  deposits  plate  with  Gaius,  and  Gaius  deposits  it  with  Titius.  Titius 
by  his  dolus  causes  the  loss  of  the  plate.  Gaius  is  not  responsible  for  the  loM,  but  is 
bound  to  give  Sempronius  his  right  of  action  against  Titius.     (D.  16,  3, 16.) 

A  slave  belonging  to  Titius  gives  G«ius  money  to  pay  to  Titius  for  his  manomiasion. 
Gaius  pays  the  money.  Is  he  liable  to  Titius  to  restore  the  money  deposited,  because 
a  deposit  by  the  slave  is,  in  law,  a  deposit  by  the  master  ?  If  Gaius  informed  Titius 
with  what  purpose  the  money  was  deposited  with  him,  Titius  has  of  course  no  ground 
of  complaint.  But  if  Gaius  paid  the  money  as  if  it  were  hh  own,  he  is  liable  to  make 
good  the  deposit ;  for,  in  point  of  fact,  he  has  not  returned  it ;  it  is  one  thing  to  return 
a  deposit,  and  another  to  give  a  thing  as  from  oneself.     (D.  16,  3,  1,  33.) 

2.  The  depositariiLs  must  not  use  the  thing.  Such  a  use  may 
amoimt  to  a  theft  of  the  use,  or  may  merely  subject  the  deposi- 
tarius to  payment  of  interest,     (C,  4,  34,  3  ;  C.  4,  34,  4.) 
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3.  If  without  his  fault  the  depositarius  loses  the  thing  de- 
posited, he  must  give  the  depositor  all  his  rights  of  action 
against  the  person  by  whom  the  loss  was  caused.  (D.  16,  3, 16; 
D.  16,  3, 1,47;  D.  16,  3,2.4.) 

4.  To  return  the  thing  on  demand,  with  all  its  produce  and 
accessions,  and  without  making  any  charge.  (D.  16,  3, 1,  45 ; 
D.  16,  3,  1,24;  D.  16,3,34.) 

Further,  he  with  whom  anything  is  deposited  incurs  an  obligatio  re^  and 
is  liable  to  an  actio  depositi.  For  by  it  he  is  bound  to  restore  the  thing  he 
received    (J.  3,  14,  3.) 

If  the  depositarius  is  in  a  position  to  return  the  thing  on 
demand,  and  refuses,  he  must  pay  interest.  (Paul,  Sent.  2, 12, 
7 ;  a  4,  34,  2.) 

B.  By  Special  Agreement. 

L  It  was  not  unusual  to  make  an  agreement  that  the  depoai- 
tarius  should  take  as  much  care  of  the  thing  deposited  as  a 
good  pcUerfamilias.  (D.  16,  3, 1,  35  ;  D.  16,  3,  1,  6.)  In  some 
eases  the  depositarius  might  be  responsible  even  for  accidental 
I0B8. 

T^Uiu  wiahes  to  buy  an  estate  with  borrowed  money,  but  does  not  wish  to  raise 
the  money  tmtil  the  sale  is  accomplished.  Gains,  who  wants  to  lend,  and  is  obliged  to 
go  abroad,  leaves  him  the  money  on  condition  that  if  the  purchase  is  made,  the  money 
shall  be  a  loan.  In  this  case,  accidental  loss  of  the  money  falls  on  Tltins.  {D.  12. 
l,*»pr.) 

II.  Duties  of  depositor  =  Rights  in  personam  of  depositarius. 

1.  The  depositor  must  pay  all  the  expenses  incident  to  the 
custody  of  the  thing,  as  the  food  of  slaves  (D.  16,  3,  23 ;  Mos. 
et  Rom.  Legum  Collat,  10,  2,  5),  or  the  expense  of  carrying 
anything  to  the  place  where  it  is  to  be  delivered.  (D.  16,  3, 
12,  pr.;  D.  16,3.  12,  1.) 

2.  He  must  make  good  all  damage  caused  by  the  thing 
deposited,  if  he  knew  that  it  was  likely  to  cause  damage ;  as, 
for  example,  a  slave  given  to  stealing.     (D,  13,  7,  31.) 

Investitive  Facts.  —  As  in  the  other  contracts  re,  the 
investitive  fact  is  the  delivery  of  a  thing,  not  mere  consent. 
Hence  a  written  instniment  attesting  a  deposit  has  no  value 
if  the  thing  has  not  actually  been  delivered.     (D.  16,  3,  26,  2.) 

REMEDIE& 

I.  To  enforce  the  duties  of  the  depotitarius. 
1.  Actio  dfpoiiti  direeta. 

V.  Damages.     By  the  law  of  the  XIT.  Tables,  a  penalty  of  twofold  the  value  of 
th«  thing  was  g^ven  against  a  depository  who  did  not  return  the  thing  deposited ; 

2  H 
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but  by  the  Frstor,  the  double  penalty  was  retained  only  when  the  deposit  was  compul- 
Bory.     (Paul,  Sent  2»  12, 11 ;  D.  16,  8,  18.) 

2^  Condemnation  brought  infamy  (infamia)  on  the  depotUaritu.  (C.  i,  34, 10  } 
Mob.  et  Rom.  Legnm  Collat,  10,  2,  4.)     (See  bb  to  Infamia,  pp.  431-432.) 

8°.  It  is  an  action  hmae  fideL  (D.  16,  8,  1,  28.)  But  no  set-off  was  allowed  (ex- 
cept probably  in  respect  of  expenses  incurred  on  account  of  the  thing  deposited)  :  the 
depotitarius  must  restore  the  thing  without  deduction  of  what  the  depositor  may  oire 
him.     (Paul,  Sent  2, 12,  12  ;  C.  4,  84,  11.) 

4°.  The  oath  of  the  plaintiff  as  to  the  value  of  the  thing  deposited  is  taken.  (D.  16, 
3, 1,  26.) 

6°.  Although  this  action  is  of  Prsetorian  origin,  the  contract  of  deposit  is  of  older 
date,  and  was  enforced  by  an  action  of  the  dWl  law ;  and  hence  this  action  is  not 
limited  to  one  yeai^,  but  is  perpetual,  subject  to  the  general  rules  of  prescription. 

2.  Actio  iUUia  deposUi  directa. 

This  is  the  action  brought  by  a  person  to  whom  the  depositor  has  given  his  liglit 
of  restitution  (C.  8,  42,  8) ;  or  by  the  depositor  against  a  person  with  whom  the  cCe- 
positarius  has  deposited  the  thing.     (Paul,  Sent  2,  12,  8.) 

II.  To  enforce  the  duties  of  depositor, 

1.  Actio  depoaiti  cotUraria,  regarding  which  nothing  special  is  to  be  noted. 

PiQNUS. — In  the  Institutes,  pledge  {pigntui)  is  included  among^ 
contracts  re.  But  in  this  work  it  has  been  placed  along  with 
the  other  forms  of  mortgage. 

lY.—MANDATUM. 
DEFmrriON. 

Mandate  is  a  contract  in  which  one  person  (is  qui  mandatum 
suscipit^  mandatarius)  promises  to  do  or  to  give  something,  with- 
out remuneration,  at  the  request  of  another  {mandator  or  man- 
dans),  who,  on  his  part,  undertakes  to  save  him  harmless  from 
all  loss. 

» 

Lastly,  we  must  know  that  a  mandate  {mandatum\  unless  gratuitous, 
ceases  to  be  a  mandate,  and  passes  into  business  of  another  kind.  For  if 
payment  is  settled  on,  it  is  at  once  a  case  of  letting  and  hiring.  And  (to 
speak  generally)  in  all  cases  where  the  business  contract  is  one  of  mandate 
or  deposit,  if  the  duty  is  undertaken  without  payment,  the  fact  that  payment 
comes  in  transforms  the  contract  into  one  of  letting  and  hiring.  If,  there- 
fore, you  give  clothes  to  a  fuller  to  clean  and  do  up,  or  to  a  tailor  to  mend, 
without  settling  on  or  promising  a  payment,  the  actio  mandoH  is  open  to 
you.     (J.  3,  26,  13  ;  G.  3,  162.) 

Mandate  is  the  only  gratnitous  consensual  contract.  •  In  no  other  consensnal  oon> 
tract  was  a  promise  without  consideration  binding ;  bat  the  peculiarity  of  Tpft^dat^ 
is,  that  it  exists  only  when  there  is  no  consideration. 

The  gratuitous  nature  of  the  contract  began  to  be  felt  as  an  inconvenience  ;  and 
although,  strictly,  payment  could  not  be  recognised,  yet  a  sum  might  be  agreed  upon 
to  be  paid  as  a  hoiwraHum  (D.  17,  1,  6) ;  and  even  a  salary  might  in  later  times  be 
paid.  But  it  could  be  recovered  only  by  special  action,  and  was  not  recognised  as  an 
element  in  the  mandate.     (C.  4,  85,  17  ;  D.  17, 1,  56,  3.) 
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A  mandate  may  exist  either  for  our  own  sake  or  for  some  third  person's. 
For  I  may  give  you  a  mandate  to  manage  business  either  for  me  or  for  some 
third  person,  and  in  both  cases  there  will  be  an  obligatio  mandati^  and  we 
shall  be  liable  to  one  another  in  turn, — I  for  your  expenses,  you  to  act  in  all 
good  faith  toward  me.     (G.  3,  155.) 

The  contract  of  mandate  may  be  formed  in  five  ways.  For  the  mandate 
is  given  you  either  for  the  giver's  sake  only,  or  for  his  and  yours,  or  for  that 
of  some  third  person  only,  or  for  the  sake  of  the  giver  and  some  third  person, 
or  for  your  sake  and  that  of  some  third  person.  But  if  it  is  for  your  sake 
only  that  the  mandate  is  given  you,  it  is  superfluous.  [For  what  you  were 
going  to  do  for  your  own  sake,  and  acting  on  your  own  opinion,  you  will  not 
be  regarded  as  doing  as  the  result  of  a  mandate  from  me.]  No  obligation, 
therefore,  arises  out  of  it,  nor  any  actio  mandati  between  you.  (J.  3,  26,  pr. ; 
G.  3,  156.) 

It  is  for  your  sake  only  that  a  mandate  comes  in  ;  if,  for  instance,  a  man 
gives  you  a  mandate  to  invest  your  money  in  the  purchase  of  land  rather 
than  to  put  it  out  at  interest,  or  vice  versa.  Now  a  mandate  of  this  sort  is 
rather  a  piece  of  advice  than  a  mandate,  and  therefore  is  not  obligatory ;  for 
no  one  incurs  an  obligatio  mandati  by  giving  advice,  even  though  it  turns 
out  ill  for  him  to  whom  it  is  given.  For  each  man  is  free  to  search  out  for 
himself  whether  the  advice  is  good.  If,  therefore,  you  have  money  lying 
idle  by  you  at  home,  and  some  one  urges  you  to  buy  something  with  it  or 
to  lend  it  out,  even  though  such  buying  or  lending  turns  out  ill  for  you,  he 
is  not  liable  to  you  in  an  actio  mandati.  And  so  much  so  that  it  has  been 
questioned  whether  he  that  has  given  you  a  mandate  to  lend  money  at 
interest  to  Titius  is  liable  to  an  actio  mandati.  But  Sabinus'  opinion  has 
prevailed  that  the  mandate  in  this  case  is  obligatory,  for  [the  mandate  was 
not  a  general  one  to  lend  money  on  interest,  but  a  special  order  to  lend  it 
to  Titius,  and]  you  would  not  have  lent  it  to  Titius  but  for  this  mandate. 
(J.  3,  26,  6 ;  G.  3,  156,  as  restored.) 

The  obligatioEL  of  a  ma7u2ator — t.f.,  of  the  person  making  the  request — was  to  save 
the  other  harmless.  In  giving  general  advice,  a  person  could  never  be  supposed  to 
undertake  that  obligation.  But  the  ground  of  the  distinction  set  forth  in  the  outset 
may  be  looked  at  in  another  aspect.  The  contrast  drawn  by  Gains  between  general 
advice  to  lend  money  and  a  request  to  lend  money  to  a  [Mtrticalar  person,  correctly 
illustrates  the  principles  of  the  distinction.  It  would  be  absurd  to  infer  an  intention 
to  indenmify  from  loss  when  no  specific  act  was  recommended,  but  a  mere  general 
preference  of  lending  money  to  buying  land  was  expressed  ;  but  it  may  be  reasonable 
to  presume  such  an  intention  when  a  particular  act  is  recommended  in  respect  of  a 
particular  person.  If,  therefore,  Sempronius  had  advised  Titins  to  buy  the  slave 
Stichus,  instiftad  of  lending  money  to  Seius,  and  Titius  had  bought  Stichus,  and  been 
evicted  without  being  able  to  recover  the  price  from  the  seller,  he  would  doubtless 
have  bad  an  action  against  Sempronius.  The  question  really  turns  on  the  intention 
of  the  parties  ;  did  the  mamdaior  request  the  mandaiUiriu%  in  such  a  manner  as  to  lead 
the  latter  to  expect  indemnification,  and  therefore  to  make  an  investment,  or  do  some- 
thing exposing  himself  to  loss  that  he  would  otherwise  have  escaped  ? 

Aurelius  Quietus  gave  a  mandate  to  his  medical  guest  in  these  terms : — "  At 
yonr  gardens  near  Ravenna  pray  set  up  a  tennis  court,  wium  baths,  and  whatever 
else  18  necessary  for  yonr  health,  at  my  expense."  The  doctor  spent  100  wim  on 
hnprovements  of  this  nature ;  but  on  selling  his  gardens  found  that  the  price  was 
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enlianoed  only  to  the  extent  of  40  awrei  in  consequence  of  his  improvements.    He 
can  recover  the  baUmoe  of  60  avrei  in  an  action  of  mandate.     (D.  17,  1,  16.) 

1.  A  mandate  may  come  in  for  the  sake  of  him  that  gives  it,— as  when 
a  man  gives  you  a  mandate  to  manage  his  business,  or  to  buy  a  farm  for 
him,  or  to  undertake  i^spondere)  on  his  behalf.    (J.  3,  26,  i). 

TitiuB  requests  Seius  to  buy  a  certain  article  for  him  out  of  his  own  money.  After 
the  thing  is  bought  and  paid  for  by  Seius,  Titius  refuses  to  take  it :  Seius  can  sue 
him,  not  only  for  the  price  paid,  but  for  interest.    (Paul,  Sent.  2, 15,  2.) 

An  example  of  a  general  power  of  administration  is  given  in  D.  17,  1,  60,  4. 
Lucius  Titius  committed  the  administration  of  his  property  to  his  nephew  in  these 
terms  : — *'  To  Seius,  my  son,  greeting.  I  indeed  hold  it  according  to  nature  that 
a  brother  or  brother's  children  should  act  for  a  brother  without  any  express  authority ; 
but  still  if  there  should  be  any  necessity  for  your  interference,  I  grant  you  power  to 
act  for  me  in  all  my  concerns,  if  you  will ;  to  buy,  sell,  contract,  and  in  all  other  ways 
to  act  as  owner  of  all  my  property.  I  authorise  all  you  do,  and  refuse  my  sanction  to 
nothing." 

2.  It  may  be  for  the  sake  of  both  you  and  the  giver, — as  when  the  man 
gives  you  a  mandate  to  lend  money  at  interest  to  a  third  person  that  borrows 
it  for  the  good  of  the  giver's  property  ;  or  when  you  wish  to  bring  an  action 
against  him  as  surety,  gives  you  a  mandate  to  bring  the  action  against  the 
principal  at  his  risk  ;  or  gives  you  a  mandate  to  stipulate  at  his  risk,  with  a 
substitute  for  his  choosing,  for  a  debt  he  had  owed  to  you.    (J.  3,  26,  2.) 

Seius  is  about  to  sue  Titius  as  surety,  and  Titius  requests  him  to  sue  the  principal 
debtor  at  his  risk.  After  the  changes  made  by  Justinian,  this  case  could  not  occur, 
as  the  creditor  was  in  every  instance  obliged  to  sue  the  principal  debtor  before  the 
surety. 

Titius  owes  money  to  Seius,  and  Sempronius  to  Titius.  On  being  sued  by  Seius, 
Titius  requests  Seius  to  accept  from  Sempronius  a  promise  by  stipulation  to  pay  the 
amount,  on  condition  that  if  Sempronius  does  not  pay  the  money  he  wiU. 

A  dispute  regarding  an  inheritance  took  place,  and  claims  were  advanced  on  the 
part— (1)  of  the  heirs  named  in  the  will ;  (2)  of  a  paternal  uncle^  Maevius ;  and  (3) 
of  several  paternal  aunts,  sisters  of  Maevius.  Maevius  wrote  to  his  sisters,  saying  he 
would  share  with  them  whatever  he  recovered  in  a  suit  he  was  about  to  institute 
against  the  testamentary  heir.  No  stipulation  followed.  Maevius  compromised  the 
case,  and  got  some  lands  and  other  property.  Could  the  sisters  compel  him  to  share 
with  them  \  Yes,  because  a  request  was  implied  on  their  part  to  Maevius  to  take 
legal  proceedings  to  recover  the  property  to  which  they  all  laid  claim.  (D.  17,  1, 
62,  pr.) 

3.  A  mandate  may  come  in  for  the  sake  of  a  third  person  only, — as  when  he 
gives  you  a  mandate  to  manage  Titius'  business,  to  buy  a  farm  for  Titius,  or 
to  become  surety  for  Titius.    (J.  3,  26, 3.) 

In  this  case  the  mandator  was  simply  a  surety.  In  what  respects  suretyship  so 
constituted  differed  from  the  verbal  contract  of  suretyship  (fidtjtuiio)  will  hereafter  be 
examined.     (See  Accessory  Contracts.) 

4.  It  may  be  for  the  sake  of  the  giver  and  a  third  person, — as  when  he 
gives  you  a  mandate  to  act  in  business  common  to  himself  and  Titius,  or 
to  buy  a  farm  for  Titius  and  himself,  or  to  undertake  for  Titius  and  him, 
(J.  3.  26,  4.) 
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"  Titins  to  Seius.  Greeting.  —You  are  aware  of  tihe  interest  I  take  in  Sempronia, 
and  since  you  are  about  to  many  her  in  accordance  with  my  wishes.  I  desire  to  see 
yoQ  married  in  a  manner  suitable  to  your  position.  Although  I  know  that  Titia,  the 
mother  of  the  girl,  will  promise  you  a  suitable  dowiy,  still  I,  the  more  to  win  your 
attadiment  to  my  house/  do  not  hesitate  also  to  pledge  my  word.  Wherefore, 
know  that  for  whatsoever  sum  you  stipulate  with  her,  I  will  be  surety,  and  will  see 
you  paid." 

This  is  an  example  of  a  letter  of  mandate.     (D.  17,  1,  60, 1.) 

5.  It  may  be  for  your  sake  and  that  of  a  third  person, — as  when  a  man- 
date is  given  you  to  lend  Titius  money  at  interest  But  if  the  mandate  is 
to  lend  him  money  without  interest,  then  it  is  for  the  sake  of  the  third 
person  that  the  mandate  comes  in.    (J.  3,  26,  5.) 

Rights  and  Duties. 

A.  Duties  of  Mandaiarius  =  Rights  in  personam  of  mandator.    • 
I.  To  do  what  he  has  promised*     (D.  17,  1,  22,  11.) 

A  mandate  anyone  may  freely  refuse  to  undertake.  But  if  it  is  once  un- 
dertaken, it  must  be  fulfilled  or  renounced  as  soon  as  possible,  so  that  he 
that  gave  it  may  carry  out  the  same  matter,  either  in  person  or  through  some 
one  else.  For  unless  the  renunciation  is  so  made  that  the  whole  case  is  kept 
untouched  for  the  giver  of  the  mandate  to  resolve  the  matter  himself,  then 
none  the  less  there  is  room  for  an  actio  tnandati^ — unless,  indeed,  some 
good  reason  comes  in  for  not  renouncing,  or  for  renouncing  at  an  unreason- 
able time.    (J.  3,  26,  II.) 

Paul  gives  instances  of  "  good  reasons," — sudden  illness,  a  necessaiy  journey,  enmity 
arising  between  fnanAaloT  and  ma9u2atartu«,  or  a  mandator's  loss  of  credit,  and  in- 
ability to  meet  his  obligations.     (Paul,  Sent.  2,  15,  1.) 

The  obligation  on  the  mandaiarius  is,  therefore,  not  tinquali- 
fiecL  A  person  that  has  gratuitously  undertaken  a  mandate  is 
not  bound  to  execute  it  unless  he  has  the  means  of  doing  so, 
and  has  put  the  mandator  in  a  position  where  he  cannot  have 
the  commission  executed  by  any  one  else.  The  obligation  of 
the  mandatarius  can  therefore  be  got  rid  of  at  any  time,  if  he 
gives  the  mandator  an  opportunity  of  getting  another  to  per- 
form the  mandate.  It  would  be  unfair,  if  after  having  under- 
taken to  do  a  service,  and  having  made  it  impossible  for  any 
one  else  to  do  it,  the  mandaiarius  were  at  the  last  moment  to 
rGfuse.  This  would  be  taking  advantage  of  the  confidence 
reposed  to  him,  to  do  an  injury  to  the  mandator. 

If  a  consideration  has  been  promised  for  a  service  to  be 
rendered,  then  the  person  that  undertakes  it  cannot  renounce. 
Suppose  Titius  asks  Seius  to  manage  his  estate  duiing  his  ab- 
sence on  a  campaign.  If  Titius  agrees  to  pay  Seius  a  salary 
for  his  trouble,  then  Seius  cannot  refuse  the  superintendence 
without  exposing  himself  to  an  action  for  damages.    But  if  no 
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wages  are  to  be  paid,  Seius  can  refuse  up  to  the  time  that  Titins 
goes  away,  provided  he  gives  him  an  opportunity  to  find 
another.  It  would  be  grossly  inequitable  if  Seius  were  allowed, 
just  at  the  moment  when  Titius  was  obliged  to  go,  to  throw  up 
the  management ;  accordingly,  in  the  Roman  law,  Seius  was 
obliged  to  execute  his  promise,  or  else  pay  the  damage  result- 
ing from  his  refusal.  (C.  4,  35,  16  ;  D.  17,  1,  27,  2.)  Hence,  if 
no  loss  is  actually  suffered,  either  because  there  was  no  necessity 
for  doing  what  was  promised,  or  another  did  it,  Seius  has  no- 
thing to  answer  for.     (D.  17,  1,  8,  6.) 

II.  To  execute  the  commission  as  it  was  given,  leaving  no- 
thing undone,  and  doing  nothing  wrong.  (D.  17, 1,  5,  pr.-l.)  If 
the  mandatarius  does  not  execute  his  commission  according  to 
its  terms,  he  is  not  entitled  to  his  counter  claim  against  the 
mandator.     (D.  17,  1,  41.) 

In  the  discharge  of  a  mandate  one  ought  not  to  overstep  its  bounds.  [For 
if  he  does,  the  principal  has  an  actio  mandati  against  him  for  the  amount  of 
the  principal's  interest  in  its  fulfilment — supposing  always  he  could  have 
fulfilled  it ;  while  against  the  principal  he  has  no  action  in  turn.]  If,  for 
instance,  a  man  gives  you  a  mandate  to  spend  any  sum  not  exceeding  loo 
aurei  in  buying  a  farm,  or  in  undertaking  something  for  Titius,  you  ought 
not  to  buy  the  farm  at  a  higher  price,  nor  to  become  surety  for  a  larger  sum. 
If  you  do,  you  will  have  no  actio  mandati  against  him.  Sabinus  and 
Cassius  indeed  held  that,  even  if  you  are  willing  to  bring  the  action 
for  a  sum  not  exceeding  loo  aureiy  it  will  still  be  in  vain.  But  the  authorities 
of  the  opposing  school  rightly  think  that  you  can  bring  an  action  for  a  sum 
not  exceeding  loo  aurei;  and  this  opinion  is  certainly  milder.  But  if  you 
bay  it  for  a  less  sum,  you  will  have  an  action  against  him.  For  he  that 
gives  you  a  mandate  to  buy  him  a  farm  for  loo  aurei  is  understood  to  give 
you  a  mandate  to  buy  it  for  less  if  you  can.     (J.  3,  26,  8  ;  G.  3,  161.) 

Titius  gives  Seius  a  commission  to  seU  a  slave  for  10  otim.  Seius  sells  the  slave 
for  9.  The  sale  is  good ;  but  Seius  must  make  up  the  price  to  Titius.  (Paul,  Sent 
2, 15,  3.)    This  view  is  not  borne  out  by  the  following  cases  : — 

Titius  asks  Seius  to  sell  his  (Titius')  farm  for  100  auTti^  and  Seius  sells  it  for  90. 
If  Titius  sues  for  his  land,  he  will  recover  it  unless  the  price  is  made  up  to  100. 
(D.  17,  1,  5,  3.) 

Calpumius  requests  Attius  to  buy  the  house  of  Seius  for  100  a/wrti,  Attius 
instead  bought  the  house  of  Titius  for  less,  although  it  was  of  greater  value.  Cal- 
pnmius  is  not  bound  to  accept  it.     (D.  17, 1,  5,  2.) 

Titius  requests  Seius  to  pay  a  sum  that  he  owes  to  Cornelius.  Instead  of  paying 
it  to  Cornelius,  Seius  induces  Cornelius  to  accept  him  as  a  substitute  in  the  place 
of  Titius,  and  afterwards  has  to  pay  the  money.  Although  Seius  has  not  observed  the 
exact  terms  of  the  mandate,  still  this  is  a  substantial  performance.     (D.  17,  1,  45,  4.) 

"Lucius  Titius  to  his  Gaius.  Greeting. — I  request  and  oGrder  {jmamdd^  yen  to 
become  a  surety  for  Publius  Maevius  to  Sempronius  ;  and  whatever  sum  Poblins 
shaU  fail  to  pay  you,  I  hereby  inform  you  by  this  letter,  written  with  my  own  hand, 
that  I  will  instantly  pay  you."    Gains  did  not  become  surety  {fidejussor),  but  he  gara 
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»  mandate  to  Sempraniiis  to  advance  money  to  Maevius.  InaBmuch  am,  in  either  way, 
Gains  made  Mmaelf  responsible  if  Maevins  made  default,  he  had  a  remedy  against 
TitiuB  upon  this  letter.     (D.  17, 1,  62,  1.) 

Titins  requests  Seins  to  buy  a  farm,  without  statiug  that  he  will  not  accept  a 
port,  but  only  the  whole  of  it.  Seius  buys  a  half.  This  is  a  good  perfonnance. 
(D.  17,  1,  36,  8.) 

III.  The  mandatarius  must  execute  the  mandate  honestly, 
and  with  as  much  care  as  a  good  paterfamilias.     (C.  4,  35,  13). 

A  mandatariiM  is  guilty  of  dolus  when  he  refuses  to  give  up 
to  the  mandator  what  he  has  got  through  the  mandate,  and  has 
in  his  power  (D.  17,  1,  8,  9)  ;  or  when  he  refuses  to  sue  when 
it  is  in  his  power  to  sue.  (D.  17,  1,  44.)  But  the  mandatarius 
is  not  liable  for  accidental  loss  unless  he  specially  undertakes 
that  responsibility.     (D.  17,  1,  39.) 

This  obligation  may  be  contrasted  with  the  parallel  gratuitous  contract  of  deposit. 
In  that  contract  the  dqpagUarius  answers  only  for  fraud  (dolus),  not  for  carelessness. 

The  responsibility  of  the  mandcUarius  is  said  to  arise  from  the  contract  being 
criginaUy  made  between  friends,  with  no  voucher  but  their  honour,  and  implying  a 
high  degree  of  care.  Whether  this  is  a  satisfactory  reason  is  somewhat  doubtful, 
when  we  consider  that  a  less  amount  of  care  was  required  in  the  non-gratuitous  con- 
tract of  partnership. 

Modestinus  (Mos.  et  Rom.  Leg.  Collat.  10,  2,  8)  states  that  the  tnandatariiu 
answers  for  dolus  only,  not  for  culpa,  and  in  this  respect  contrasts  him  with  a  tutor. 
The  services  of  mandtUarius  and  tutor  are  in  each  case  gratuitous,  yet  in  the  former, 
says  Modestinus,  only  dolus  is  reckoned  ;  in  the  other  both  dolus  and  culpa.  But  the 
statement  of  Modestinus  was  undoubtedly  not  law  ;  it  is  interesting,  however,  as 
evidence  that  there  was  not  complete  unanimity  among  the  Roman  jurists  on  the 
Bulject  of  the  responsibility  of  the  maridataritu. 

Calpnmius  requests  Felix  to  inquire  into  the  value  of  an  inheritance  left  him. 
Felix  does  so,  and  reports  it  worth  500  aurei.  Upon  this  representation  Calpumius 
cells  the  inheritance  to  Felix  for  that  sum.  Really  it  was  worth  900  aurei.  Calpur- 
nios  cannot  set  aside  the  sale  on  the  ground  of  inadequacy  of  price,  but  he  can  sue 
Felix  for  400  aurei,  because  he  misled  him  to  that  extent  in  executing  his  mandate. 
(D.  17, 1,  42.) 

Titius  requests  Seius  to  inquire  into  the  resources  of  Fiso,  who  has  asked  him  for 
an  advance  of  money.  Seius,  willing  to  do  a  good  turn  to  Piso,  represents  him  as 
perfectly  trustworthy.  Titius  advances  money  to  Piso,  who  is  really  insolvent.  Seius 
must  make  good  the  loss.     (D.  17, 1,  42.) 

Julius  being  plaintiff  in  a  suit,  appoints  Licinius  his  procurator,  who,  by  collusion 
with  the  defendant,  allows  the  claim  to  be  defeated.  Licinius  must  make  good  the 
loss ;  and  if  he  is  insolvent,  an  action  for  fraud  {actio  de  ddo)  lies  against  the  defend- 
ant   (D.  17, 1,  8,  1.) 

Titius  requests  Seius  to  buy  Pamphilus  for  him  at  an  auction.  Seius  did  not  bid 
for  the  slave,  from  a  desire  to  please  a  rival  bidder.  Seius  is  answerable  to  Titius  for 
the  loss.  Suppose,  however,  Seius  bought  Pamf>hilus,  and  the  slave  escaped.  Is 
Seius  liable  %  Only  if  the  escape  was  due  to  his  connivance  {dcK/as)  or  want  of  care. 
(D.  17, 1,  8, 10.) 

Sempronius  requests  Gains  to  buy  a  slave,  and  (^aius  in  doing  so  neglects  to  make 
the  seller  warrant  the  absence  of  defect  or  disease.  If  Sempronius  suffers  any  loss  by 
this  neglect.  Gains  must  make  it  good.     (D.  17, 1,  10,  1.) 
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IV.  The  mandatarius  must  give  up  to  the  mandator  M  the 
produce  of  the  things  committed  to  his  care  (D.  17,  1,  10,  2), — 
the  money  or  other  property  acquired  by  him  as  mandatarius 
(D.  17,  1,  10,  9),  and  all  rights  of  action  against  third  partiea 
(D.  17,  1,  43.)  If  the  mandatarius  is  unable  to  do  so  in  conse- 
quence of  his  own  misconduct  or  fault,  he  must  make  good  the 
loss. 

XitiuB  lends  money  to  Calpamius,  and  afterwards  at  his  request  Seios  stipulates  for 
the  amount  from  Oalpumius.  The  effect  of  this  is  that  the  loan  ceases  to  exist,  and 
is  transformed  into  a  debt  due  by  stipulation.  Titius  dies,  and  his  heirs  demand  from 
Seius  his  right  of  action  against  Oalpumius,  because  they  have  no  remedy  upon  the 
loan.  If  Titius  did  not  intend  to  make  a  gift  of  the  debt  to  Seius,  Seius  must  allow 
the  heirs  of  Titius  to  sue  Oalpumius  in  his  name.     (D.  17, 1,  59,  pr.) 

B.  Duties  of  Mandator  or  mandans  =  Rights  in  personam  of 
mandatarius, 

I.  To  pay  the  mandatarius  what  he  has  properly  expended  in 
executing  the  mandate.  (D.  17,  1,  12,  9.)  This  includes  not 
only  the  money  spent  in  obtaining  produce  {fructus)y  but  per- 
sonal expenses  (unless  included  in  salary),  as  for  travelling. 
(D.  17,  1,  10,  9.)  But  luxurious  expenditure  is  not  allowed. 
Anything,  however,  of  the  nature  of  ornament  added  by  the 
mandatarius  may  be  taken  away  by  him,  if  it  does  not  injure  the 
mandatory  unless  the  latter  is  willing  to  pay  for  it.  (D.  17,  1, 
10, 10.) 

Titius  requests  Seius  to  buy  Stichus  for  him.  After  the  parchase,  Stichus  steals 
from  Seius.  Oan  Seius  sue  Titius  for  damages  or  the  surrender  of  the  slave  to 
him?  Yes,  if  the  theft  was  not  due  to  his  fault.  If  Titius  knew  the  character  of 
Stichus,  and  did  not  forewarn  Seius,  he  is  liable  to  pay  to  Seius  the  total  loss  sus- 
tained, even  if  that  exceeds  the  value  of  the  slave.     (D.  17,  1,  26,  7  ;  D.  47,  2,  61,  5.) 

II.  To  accept  whatever  the  mmidatarius  has  bought,  and  in- 
demnify him  against  all  obligations  that  he  has  undertaken  in 
execution  of  the  mandate.  (D.  17,  1,  45,  pr.;  D.  17,  1,  45,  5.) 
In  a  word,  the  obligation  of  a  mandator  was  to  see  that  the 
mandatarius  suffered  no  loss  from  executing  the  mandate.  As 
the  mandatarius  got  nothing,  so  he  ought  to  lose  nothing.  But 
this  obligation  was  conditional ;  it  depended  upon  whether  he 
properly  performed  the  mandate.  (D.  17,  1,  41.)  If  he  faith- 
fully executed  his  commission,  and  spent  money  or  subjected 
himself  to  obhgations,  it  yrould  have  been  a  manifest  breach  of 
faith,  if  the  mandator  had  refused  to  release  him  from  the  obliga- 
tions, or  to  reimburse  him  what  he  had  spent.  The  mandatarius 
acted  for  the  mandator,  not  for  himself.  It  follows  that  until 
the  mandate  was  executed  no  action  lay  against  the  mandator. 
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(D.  17,  1,  45,  1.)  The  obligation  of  the  mandator  has  thus  an 
affinity  with  the  duties  arising  from  contracts  re.  Since  I 
have  acted  for  you,  and  incurred  certain  expenditure,  you  are 
bound  to  indemnify  me.  This  performance  of  the  mandate  is 
analogous  to  the  delivery  of  a  res  in  mutuum  or  depositnm.  The 
principle  in  both  cases  is  the  same. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  obligation  of  the  mandatarius  to  exe- 
cute the  contract  is  not  absolute  ;  it  is  limited  to  the  case  where 
the  mandator  has,  in  consequence  of  the  promise  of  the  manda- 
tantiSy  not  done  something  he  would  otherwise  have  done,  and 
has  thereby  sustained  loss.  (D.  17,  1,  8,  6.)  In  this  respect  the 
position  of  the  mandator  is  unique.  He  acquires  a  right  against 
the  mandataritis,  not  from  any  act  (as  in  the  other  cases  of 
equitable  contracts,  and  the  con-esponding  right  of  the  manda- 
tarius against  the  mandator),  but  from  a  forbearance  to  do  what 
his  interests  required  him  to  do,  and  what  he  would  have  done 
but  for  the  confidence  he  reposed  in  the  promise  of  the  manda^ 
iaritts.  Hence  mandate  may,  without  impropriety,  be  assigned 
a  place  in  the  class  of  Equitable  Contracts, 

Investitive  Pacts. — A  mandate  does  not  require  to  be  made 
in  any  set  form  of  words,  and  it  may  be  implied  from  the  con- 
duct of  the  parties.     (D.  50,  17,  60;  D.  17,  1,  62,  pr.) 

Special  Divestitive  Facts. 

T.  But  a  mandate,  although  properly  entered  into,  may  be  revoked  so  long 
as  it  had  not  been  acted  on  in  any  way ;  and  thereupon  is  at  an  end.  (J.  3, 
26,  9 ;  G.  3.  1 59.) 

It  would  be  inequitable  to  allow  a  mandcUor  to  revoke  a  mandate  after  it  had 
been  partially  fulfilled,  so  as  to  escape  his  obligations  to  the  mandatarius,  (D.  17, 
1, 15.) 

2.  Renunciation  of  the  mandatariits.  The  limits  within  which 
this  could  be  done  have  been  already  mentioned  (p.  485). 

3.  Again,  if  while  a  mandate  has  not  as  yet  been  acted  on  in  any  way, 
one  of  the  parties — either  the  principal  or  the  agent — dies,  the  contract  of 
mandate  is  dissolved.  But  for  convenience'  sake  it  is  a  received  opinion  that 
if  your  principal  dies,  and  you  in  ignorance  of  his  death  carry  out  the  man- 
date^ then  you  can  bring  an  ac/i'o  mandaU,  For  were  it  not  so,  a  lawful  and 
reasonable  ignorance  would  bring  loss  upon  you.  And  similarly  it  is  held 
that  if  Titius'  steward  is  manumitted,  and  his  debtors  through  ignorance  pay 
the  freedman,  then  they  are  clear  ;  although  otherwise,  in  the  strict  account 
of  law,  they  could  not  be  clear,  because  they  paid  another,  and  not  the  person 
they  ought  to  have  paid.     (J.  3,  26,  10 ;  G.  3,  160.) 

Eemedies. 

L  AdM  fMmdati  (<itre«to).     By  the  maiydator  against  the  mandataritu* 
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Condemnation  involyes  infamy,  if  the  breach  of  duty  has  been  wilfaL  (D.  8, 
2,1.) 

II.  1.  AeHo  mandoH  {c<mtraria).     By  the  mandatariua  against  the  mandator. 
2.  Peraecutio  extra  ordinem  for  salary  {honorarium)  promised.     (C.  4,  S5, 1.) 

T:Bmv.—C0NTRAC7S  FOR  VALUABLE 
CONSIDERATION.     . 

The  fourth  group  of  contracts  enumerated  by  Justinian  is 
distinguished  from  the  others  by  the  absence  of  any  special 
form ;  they  are  said  to  be  created  by  consent  alona 

The  contracts  made  by  consent  are  those  of  purchase  and  sale,  letting  and 
hiring,  partnership,  and  mandate.     (J.  3,  22,  pr. ;  G.  3,  135.) 

In  those  forms  the  obligation  is  said  to  be  contracted  by  consent,  because 
neither  a  form  of  words  nor  writing  nor  the  presence  of  the  parties  is  at  all 
needful ;  nor  need  anything  be  given  to  make  the  obligation  actually  binding, 
but  the  consent  of  those  that  are  doing  the  business  is  enough.    (J.  3,  22,  i ; 

G.  3,  136.) 

And  hence  such  business  contracts  are  even  made  between  persons  not 
present,  by  a  letter  for  instance,  or  by  messenger.  [But  in  no  other  way  can  an 
obligatio  verbis  be  formed  if  the  parties  are  not  present.]    (J.  3i  22,  2 ;  G. 

3,  136.) 

Again,  in  those  contracts  each  incurs  an  obligation  to  the  other  to  render 
what  is  fair  and  just ;  whereas  in  contracts  made  by  words  one  party  stipu- 
lates and  the  other  promises.     (J.  3,  22.  3  ;  G.  3,  i,  37.) 

In  the  case  of  entries,  one  binds  the  other  by  entering  the  money  as  paid 
out,  and  that  other  is  bound  in  turn.  Against  a  man  not  present  an  entry 
of  debt  may  however  be  made,  although  no  verbal  contract  can  be  made 
with  one  not  actually  present.    (G.  3,  138.) 

The  drcmnstanoes  dwelt  upon  in  the  text  are  that  the  consensnal  contracts  are 
bilateral  (not  nnilateral,  like  stipulation),  that  they  are  howht  fidei  (not  ttricti  jurit), 
and  that  they  may  be  completed  in  the  absence  of  the  parties.  But  mandate  is  not 
any  more  bilateral  than  deposit ;  the  equitable  contracts  are  bonaefidei;  and,  as  Gains 
points  out,  the  eac^penntoHo  does  not  require  the  presence  of  the  parties.  The  mark 
that  distingoishes  this  dass  of  contracts  from  all  others — namely,  the  presence  of 
valuable  consideration,  the  Institutes  were  not  at  liberty  to  mention,  if  for  no  other 
reason,  on  account  of  the  position  assigned  to  the  gratuitous  contract  of  mandate. 

I. — SALE  {Emptio-Venditio), 
Definition. 

Sale  is  a  contract  in  which  one  person  {venditor^  seller)  pro- 
mises to  deliver  a  thing  to  another  {emptor^  buyer),  who  on  his 
part  promises  to  pay  a  price  (pretium). 

To  constitute  a  sale,  three  things  were  required : — (1)  a  thing; 
(2)  a  price  ;  and  (3)  an  agreement  between  two  peraons  to 
give  one  for  the  other.  In  regard  to  two  of  these  elements — 
the  consent  and  the  thing — there  is  nothing  peculiar  or  distinc- 
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tive,  and  the  observatioDS  to  be  made  upon  them  will  find  a 
place  in  the  Second  Subdivision.  The  other  element — ^price — 
requires  some  explanation. 

1.  The  price  must  be  coin. 

And  further,  the  price  ought  to  be  fixed.  For  there  can  be  no  sale  with- 
out a  price.    (J.  3,  23,  i  ;  G.  3,  140.) 

Again,  the  price  ought  to  be  in  money.  For  whether  anything  else — a  slave 
for  instance,  a  robe,  or  a  farm — can  be  the  price  of  another  thing,  is  much 
disputed.  Sabinus  and  Cassius  think  it  can  ;  and  hence  the  common  say- 
ing that  barter  is  sale,  and  its  oldest  form.  For  proof  they  used  the  Greek 
poet  Homer,  who  in  one  place  says  that  the  army  of  the  Greeks  got  wine  for 
itself  by  bartering  certain  things.  His  words  are  : — "  And  thence  too  wine 
was  got  by  the  long-haired  Achaeans,  some  bartering  for  it  bronze,  and 
others  the  glistening  steel,  some  hides,  and  some  the  cows  themselves,  and 
some  again  slaves."  But  the  authorities  of  the  opposite  school  thought 
differently,  and  held  that  barter  was  one  thing,  sale  another.  For  how  else> 
said  they,  could  it  be  made  clear  in  a  sale  which  was  the  thing  sold  and 
which  the  price.  And  it  would  be  absurd  to  regard  each  as  at  once  the 
thing  sold  and  the  price  paid.  [Caelius  Sabinus  says  that  if  you  have  a  thing 
for  sale,  say  a  farm,  and  I  come  and  give  a  slave  as  its  price,  then  the  farm 
is  the  thing  sold,  and  the  slave  is  given  as  the  price  for  receiving  the  farm.] 
But  the  opinion  of  Proculus,  who  says  that  barter  is  a  kind  of  contract  dis- 
tinct firom  sale,  has  deservedly  prevailed.  For  he  both  backs  up  his  view  by 
other  lines  from  Homer,  and  argues  for  it  by  very  strong  reasons.  Former 
Emperors  too  have  allowed  it ;  and  it  is  more  fully  shown  in  our  Digest. 
0.  3,  23,  2  ;  G.  3,  141.) 

It  18  enough,  however,  if  part  of  the  conBideration  is  a  price. 

mtiiu  sells  a  house  to  Gains  for  2  aurei,  and  on  consideration  that  Gains  repairs 
another  house.  It  was  held  that  an  action  of  sale  {ex  vendito)  would  lie  against  Gains 
for  the  repairs  ;  but  not  if  the  only  oondderation  was  the  repairs.     (D.  19,  1,  6,  1.) 

Although  the  contract  must  be  for  a  price,  the  payment  may 
be  in  goods.  There  is  nothing  to  hinder  the  seller,  after  the 
contract  is  made,  agreeing  to  take  goods  for  the  price.  (C.  4 
44,  9.) 

2.  The  price  must  be  definite. 

The  price  ought  also  to  be  definite.  But  if  instead  of  this  the  parties 
agree  that  the  thing  is  to  be  bought  at  the  value  to  be  put  upon  it  by 
Tiuus,  then  among  the  ancients  there  were  debates  enough  and  to  spare 
whether  this  constituted  a  sale  or  not.  [Labeo  said  the  transaction  had  no 
force ;  and  Cassius  approved  of  this  view.  But  Ofilius  declared  it  was  a 
sale;  and  his  opinion  was  followed  by  Proculus.]  But  our  decision  has 
settled  the  question  in  this  way  : — Whenever  a  sale  is  agreed  for  at  a  price 
to  be  fixed  by  a  third  person,  the  contract  is  to  stand,  but  under  this  con- 
dition. If  the  person  named  fixes  a  definite  price,  then  in  any  case  his 
valuation  must  be  followed,  the  price  fully  paid,  the  thing  delivered,  and  so 
the  sale  fully  accomplished.  For  the  buyer  can  proceed  by  the  ach'o  ex 
tmpto;  the  seller  by  the  actio  ex  vendito.     But  if  the  person  named  is  either 
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unwilling  or  unable  to  fix  a  definite  price,  then  the  sale  goes  for  nothing, 
as  if  no  price  had  been  determined  on.  And  since  this  is  held  by  us  to  be 
the  law  in  the  case  of  sales,  it  is  only  consistent  to  extend  it  to  the  case  of 
letting  and  hiring.     (J.  3,  23,  i  ;  G.  3,  140.) 

The  constitution  referred  to  is  C.  4,  88, 16. 

There  was  no  contract  if  the  determination  of  the  price  was  left  to  the  purchaser, 
thus,  **  for  as  much  as  you  think  fit  or  please."     (D.  18,  1,  35,  1.) 

3.  The  price  must  be  real,  and  not  merely  colourable  {imagi' 
naria  venditio.)  (D.  50,  17,  16.)  The  price  may  be  made  less 
as  a  favour  to  the  buyer  (D.  18,  1,  38),  but  if  it  is  not  intended 
to  be  demanded,  there  is  no  sale.     (C.  4,  38,  .3). 

4.  In  the  absence  of  fraud,  the  Praetor  refused  to  cancel  a 
sale  on  the  ground  of  mere  inadequacy  of  price.  (D.  4,  4, 16, 4.) 
But  it  is  stated  in  a  rescript  of  Diocletian  and  Maximian,  that 
when  a  thing  was  sold  for  less  than  half  its  value,  the  seller 
could  recover  the  property,  unless  the  buyer  chose  to  make 
up  the  price  to  the  full  amount.  (C.  4,  44,  2.)  Although  the 
language  of  the  rescript  is  perfectly  general  (rem  majoris 
pretii  si  tu  vel  pater  tuus  minoria  distraxerit),  some  authors  con- 
tend that  this  rescript  applies  only  to  land,  because  the 
example  mentioned  is  a  farm.  It  is  a  moot  point  whether,  if 
the  price  were  excessive,  the  buyer  could  withdraw  from  his 
bargain,  unless  the  seller  consented  to  take  a  fair  price* 

Rights  and  Duties. 

Duties  of  Seller  (Venditor) ='Riqhi!S  in  personam  of  Buyeb 
(Emptor), 

A.  In  the  Absence  of  Special  Agreonent, 

The  distinction  here  followed  is  recognised  by  the  Soman 
jurists.  Ulpian  (D.  19,  1,  11,  1)  observes  that  in  a  contract 
bonaejideiy  the  first  principle  is  to  carry  out  the  intentions  of 
the  contracting  parties.  If  the  parties  are  silent,  then  the 
duties  are  such  as  naturally  pertain  to  the  contract.  This 
statement  is  rendered  more  explicit  by  another  text  from 
Ulpian,  which  puts  the  distinction  on  its  proper  basis,  that  the 
parties  when  silent  are  presumed  to  abide  by  the  recognised 
custom.  (Ea  enim  quae  sunt  moris  et  consuetudinis^  in  bonae  fidn 
judiciis  debent  venire.)  (D.  21,  1,  31,  20.)  This  points  to  the 
true  origin  of  the  group  of  duties  now  to  be  described.  When 
the  parties  are  silent,  custom  speaks. 

L  The  seller  is  bound  to  deliver  the  thing  sold  (prastari, 
tradere  rem)  to  the  buyer.    (D.  19, 1,11,  2.)  If  the  thing  sold  were 
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a  res  mancipi,  the  seller  must  transfer  it  by  mancipafio.  (Paul, 
Sent,  1, 13,  4)  The  seller  was  not  bound  to  make  a  good  title 
and  vest  the  ovniership  in  the  buyer  (D.  18,  ],  25,  1  ;  D.  19, 
4, 1,  pr.),  but  he  must  give  the  buyer  such  possession  as  would 
enable  him  to  triumph  in  a  possessory  suit.  (D.  19,  1,  11,  13.) 
Hence  a  person  could  make  a  valid  contract  of  sale,  although 
he  was  not  the  owner,  if  he  had  possessio.  (D.  18,  1,  28.) 
Indeed,  if  the  vendor,  by  special  agreement,  promised  to  make 
the  buyer  owner,  as  well  as  possessor,  it  was  held  that  the 
transaction  was  not  a  contract  of  sale,  but  an  exchange.  (See 
p.  369.  D.  12,  4,  16.)  In  exchange  or  barter,  the  obligation 
on  both  sides  was  to  give  a  good  title  to  the  ownership 
(dominitan)^  and  not  merely  to  the  posaessio.  (D.  19,  4,  1,  3.) 
From  the  circumstance  that  upon  the  sale  of  a  res  mandpi,  the 
vendor  must  convey  the  thing  sold  by  mancipatio,  it  may  be 
inferred,  not  altogether  without  probability,  that  the  rule  in 
Barter  obtained  at  first  in  Sale.  It  is  the  natural  and  the 
reasonable  rule,  since  the  purpose  of  the  contract  of  sale  is  the 
exchange  of  the  ownership  of  a  thing  for  coin. 

The  meagreness  of  the  obligation  imposed  upon  vendors 
was  supplemented  by  an  obligation,  in  later  times  implied  by 
law,  to  warrant  the  buyer  against  eviction.  At  first  this  duty 
arose  only  from  express  stipulation  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
obligation  to  give  a  mere  possessory  title  originated  in  the 
same  way  (vacuam  possessionem  tradi).  (D.  19,  1,  3,  1  ;  D.  22, 
1, 4.)  A  probable  explanation  of  this  anomaly  has  been  already 
offered  (p.  369).  To  the  latest  period,  the  rule  was  strictly 
maintained,  and  the  only  concession  that  appears  to  have  been 
made  is  that,  if  a  person,  other  than  the  vendor,  attacked  the 
title  before  the  price  was  paid  (whether  the  thing  sold  had  been 
delivered  or  not),  the  buyer  was  not  obliged  to  pay  the  price, 
unless  substantial  sureties  were  given  to  guarantee  him  the  res- 
titution of  his  money,  in  case  he  were  exacted.  (Yat.  Frag. 
12 ;  C.  8,  45,  24.) 

An  heir  sellB  to  Gaiiu  an  entate  of  which  Titins  has  been  put  in  poenession  toseonre 
a  legacy.     The  heir  cannot  fulfil  his  obligation  although  he  is  owner.     (D.  19,  1,  2, 1.) 

TitiuB  has  a  usofmct  of  Gains'  farm.  Gains  sells  the  farm  to  Maevius.  Gains 
must  redeem  the  farm  before  he  can  give  Maevius  free  possession.     (D.  19, 1,  7.) 

Julius  sells  a  farm  over  which  a  right  of  way  exists  to  a  neighbouring  farm.  This 
B  not  inconsistent  with  the  delivery  of  the  free  possession.     (D.  18,  1,  69.) 

Titins,  heir  of  Sempronius,  sold  a  farm  to  Septicius  in  these  terms  : — "  The  land  of 
Sempronins,  and  all  his  rights  thereon,  you  will  buy  for  so  much. "  The  land  was 
delivered ;  but  its  boundaries  were  not  pointed  out.  Can  Titius  be  compelled  to  pro- 
duce the  title-deeds  of  the  inheritance,  and  show  what  rights  Sempronins  had,  and 
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what  ore  the  boundaries  f  Certainly ;  and  if  no  such  title-deeds  exist,  Titias  must 
still  point  out  the  boundaries,  as  fixed  by  usage.     (D.  19,  1,  48.) 

A  creditor  to  whom  a  farm  was  mortgaged,  and  who  had  posseasion  of  the  leeeipti 
of  taxes  {ekiroffiv^ha  tributorum),  sold  it  to  Maevius,  with  a  condition  that  Maevins 
should  pay  any  tribute  that  might  be  due.  The  same  land,  on  account  of  alleged 
arrears  of  taxes,  is  sold  by  the  contractor  of  the  district,  and  Maevius  buys  it  and 
pays  the  price.  Maevius  can  compel  the  creditor  to  deliver  up  to  him  the  receipts  for 
the  taxes  that  have  been  paid.     (D.  19,  1,  52,  pr.) 

In  the  absence  of  any  agreement  to  the  contrary,  a  sale  of  a  house  included  all  that 
was  commonly  regarded  as  part  of  it»  or  was  intended  for  the  permanent  better  en- 
joyment of  the  house.  (D.  19,  1,  18,  81  ;  D.  19,  1,  17,  7.)  For  details,  see  D.  19, 
1,  38,  2 ;  D.  19,  1,  17,  8  ;  D.  19,  1,  16 ;  D.  19, 1,  18,  1 ;  D.  18,  1,  78  ;  D,  18,  1,  40, 
6 ;  D.  18,  1,  76  ;  D.  50,  16,  245,  1. 

The  sale  of  a  farm  included  the  crop  on  the  ground  and  fixtures  in  the  soil,  but 
not  living  animals,  as  fishes  in  a  pond.  (D.  19,  1,  17»  1 ;  D.  6,  1,  14 ;  D.  19, 
1,  15;  B.  19,  1, 16.)  It  did  not  include  what  was  ordinarily  called  rutorcaesa  (D. 
18,  1,  66,  2),  t.e.,  things  dug  up  [eruta),  as  gravel,  Ume,  etc. ;  or  cut,  as  trees.     (D. 

1»,  1, 17,  6.) 

The  sale  of  slaves  did  not  cany  with  it  the  slave's  peciHium,  unless  specially  agreed 
upon.     (D.  18,  1,  29.) 

The  obligation  to  deliver  was  conditional  upon  the  payment 
of  the  price.  The  seller  was  not  obliged  to  part  with  the  thing 
sold  until  he  had  got  his  money,  and  the  whole  of  his  money. 
(D.  19,  1,  50;  D.  18,  4,  22.)  The  vendor  keeps  the  thing  quasi 
pigmia,     (D.  19,  1,  13,  8.) 

Titius  sells  wheat  to  Gaius  for  10  aurei,  and  Gaius,  before  the  wheat  is  delivered  to 
him,  dies,  leaving  two  heirs.  One  of  the  heirs  cannot,  by  offering  5  aurei^  get  the 
half  of  the  wheat.  Titius  is  not  bound  to  part  with  any  of  it  until  he  gets  the  whole 
price.     (D.  18,  1,  78,  2.) 

II.  Prior  to  the  delivery  of  the  thing  sold  to  the  buyer,  the 
seller  must  take  as  much  care  of  it  as  a  good  paterfamilias.  (D. 
18,  1,  35,  4.)  He  is  responsible  for  custodia  and  diligentia.  (D. 
19,1,36.) 

This  obligation  might  be  diminished  or  enlarged.  It  was 
diminished  if  the  buyer  refused  to  accept  the  thing,  or  neglected 
to  take  it  away  after  he  was  bound  to  do  so.  (D.  18,  6,  17 ;  D. 
18,  6,  12.)  If  no  time  were  agreed  upon,  the  seller  ought,  after 
a  reasonable  time,  to  give  notice  to  the  buyer  to  remove  the 
goods.  (D.  18,  6,  4,  2.)  If  both  buyer  and  seller  made  delay 
(mora),  it  was  the  same  as  if  the  buyer  alone  were  in  delay. 
(D.  19,  1,  51.)  When  the  buyer  made  delay  (mora),  the  seller 
was  responsible  only  for  wilful  misconduct  or  extremely  gross 
negligence  (dolus),  as  in  the  case  of  a  depositee.  (D.  18,  6, 
17.)  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  seller  refused  to  give  up  the 
thing  at  the  proper  time,  and  was  thus  in  delay  (mora),  he  was 
responsible  not  only  for  due  care  (diligentia),  but  for  accidental 
loss. 
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Titinii  seUs  a  house  to  Gaius.  The  adjoining  house  is  in  a  ztiinous  condition  and 
threatens  to  fall.  Titins  does  not  reqaire  the  owner  of  the  dangerous  property  to  give 
security  {cautio  damni  infecti),  and  before  the  house  sold  is  delivered  to  Gaius,  it  is 
injured  by  the  fall  of  the  next  house.  On  account  of  his  negligence  in  not  requiring 
security,  Titius  must  pay  for  the  damage  sustained.     (D.  19, 1,  86.) 

Sempronins  seUs  a  house  to  Septicius,  but  before  the  time  for  delivery,  it  ia  burned 
down  by  the  carelessness  of  a  slave  belonging  to  Sempronius,  and  employed  to  watch 
the  property.  Does  the  loss  fall  upon  Sempronius  or  Septicius  ?  If  Sempronius 
showed  ordinary  care  in  selecting  the  slave  to  watch  the  house,  he  was  not  responsible. 
<D.  18,  6,  11.) 

Titius  sells  a  slave  to  Gallus.  After  the  sale,  Titius  orders  the  slave  to  do  some 
dangerous  work,  and  the  slave  breaks  his  leg.  Is  Titius  responsible  for  the  damage  ? 
Labeo  said  if  Titius  ordered  the  slave  to  do  what  he  was  aocustomed  to  do  before  the 
sale,  and  what  he  would  have  ordered  him  to  do  if  the  sale  had  not  taken  place,  he  is 
not  responsible.  Paul  took  a  different  view,  and  said  the  question  was  whether  the 
woik  was  so  dangerous  that  a  prudent  man  would  not  have  ordered  it  to  be  done  either 
before  or  after  the  sale.     (D.  19,  1,  54,  pr.)     * 

III.  The  seller  must  compensate  the  buyer  in  the  event  of 
his  being  evicted  by  law  from  the  whole  or  part  of  the  thing 
bought     (D.  41,  3,  23,  1 ;  C.  4,  52,  5  ;  C.  8,  45,  6.) 

This  obligation  was  often  created  by  express  agreement. 
The  technical  phrase  was  habere  licere^  that  the  buyer  shoiild 
have  undisturbed  possession  of  what  he  bought.  To  the 
stipulation  a  penalty  was  added,  in  Rome,  generally  of  twice 
the  price  of  the  thing  sold,  elsewhere,  varying  according  to 
local  custom.  (D.  21,  2,  6.)  The  stipulation  was  kept  up  for 
the  sake  of  the  penalty,  long  after  the  obligation  to  pay  for 
eviction  was  recognised  as  a  duty  of  the  seller.  Hence  the 
obligation  to  answer  for  eviction  presents  itself  under  three 
aspects.  (1.)  The  buyer  stipulates  for  a  penalty  in  the  event 
of  his  being  evicted.  (2.)  If  no  penal  stipulation  was  made, 
the  buyer  could  at  any  time,  prior  to  eviction,  call  upon  the 
seller  to  make  it.  (3.)  If  neither  the  stipulation  nor  any 
demand  for  it  was  made,  and  the  buyer  was  evicted,  the  seller 
was  bound  to  give  compensation.  These  three  cases  will  be 
examined  separately. 

1.  A  stipulation  is  made,  on  this  condition,  that  the  seller 
promises  to  the  buyer  twice  the  price  paid  by  him  if  he  is 
evicted  by  law  from  the  thing  sold.  If  the  promise  were  that 
the  buyer  should  have  undisturbed  possession  {habere  licere), 
the  seller  was  bound  to  pay  the  penalty  if  the  buyer  was  evicted 
by  any  one  ;  if,  however,  the  promise  were  that  the  seller  and 
those  claiming  under  him  would  not  disturb  the  buyer,  the 
penalty  could  not  be  exacted  if  an  eviction  were  made  by  any 
other  than  those  persons.     (D.  19,  1,  11,  18.)     If  an  eviction 
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took  place,  the  penalty  became  due  {stipulatio  coTnTaittitur).  In 
order  that  the  penalty  should  become  due,  live  things  must 
concur. 

1\  The  seller  must  have  promised  absolutely.  Thus,  if  he 
declined  to  guarantee  for  eviction  in  certain  cases,  the  penalty 
was  not  due. 

In  selling  %  slave,  the  owner  guaranteed  against  eviction,  unless  the  eviction  took 
the  form  of  the  freedom  of  the  slave.  If  the  slave  were  free  at  the  time  of  sale,  or 
were  a  sUUultber,  the  buyer  could  not  recover  the  penalty.     (D.  21,  2,  69,  pr.) 

2°.  The  ground  of  the  eviction  (causa  evictionis)  must  have 
existed  at  the  date  of  the  sale. 

A  slave  was  sold  without  his  peculium.  The  slave  took  away  part  of  his  pectUmvi 
to  his  new  master,  who  was  thereupon  sued  for  theft.  The  penalty  for  the  theft 
exceeded  the  value  of  the  slave,  and  the  buyer  surrendered  the  slave  to  his  old  master 
(luxRB  dedUio).  The  buyer  was  nevertheless  bound  to  pay  the  price.  If  the  theft  had 
occurred  before  the  sale,  and  the  buyer  bad  been  obliged  to  surrender  the  slave,  then 
the  penalty  for  eviction  would  have  been  due.     (D.  21,  2,  3.) 

3°.  The  eviction  must  be  by  order  of  a  court  of  law,  and  the 
order  must  not  be  bad  in  law.  (D.  21,  2, 16, 1 ;  D.  21,  2,  51,  pr. ; 
C.  8,  45,  15.) 

If  the  eviction  is  by  force,  the  remedy  of  the  buyer  is  the 
interdicts  to  recover  possession.     (C.  4,  49,  17.) 

If  the  buyer  goes  to  arbitration  and  loses,  he  has  no  redress 
against  the  seller,  because  he  was  not  forced  to  go  to  arbitra- 
tion. (D.  21,  1,  56,  1.)  If  the  judge  that  ordered  the  eviction 
made  a  mistake  through  ignorance  or  stupidity,  the  buyer  had 
no  redress.  He  was  deprived  of  his  property  by  the  blunder  of 
a  judge,  a  calamity  that  ought  to  be  assimilated  to  floods  or 
the  like,  all  of  which  losses  must  be  sustained  by  the  buyer. 
(Vat.  Frag.  10  ;  C.  8,  45,  8  ;  C.  45,  15.) 

4*".  The  eviction  must  not  be  due  to  the  fault  of  the  buyer. 

If  the  buyer,  having  a  good  defence  as  possessor,  but  no  remedy  if  out  of  possession, 
allows  the  adversary,  wilfully  or  by  negligence,  to  get  poesession,  he  must  suffer  the 
loss.    (D.  21,  2,  29,  1 ;  D.  21,  2,  66,  pr. ;  C.  8,  46,  39.) 

5°.  The  buyer  must  give  notice  to  the  seller  of  any  threatened 
ev'iction,  and  allow  the  seller  to  come  in  and  defend  the  title. 
(D.  21,  2,  53,  1 ;  C.  8,  45,  20 ;  C.  8,  45,  8  ;  C.  8,  45,  17.)  The 
neglect  of  this  precaution  involved  a  forfeiture  of  the  penalty, 
unless  the  seller  was  out  of  the  way  and  could  not  be  found,  or 
had  expressly  relieved  the  buyer  from  the  necessity  of  giving 
him  notice.     (D.  21,  2,  63  ;  D.  21,  2,  56,  6  ;  D.  21,  2,  55, 1.) 

If  the  buyer  is  evicted  from  only  a  part  of  the  thing  sold,  or 
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from  the  usufi-uct  of  it,  the  seller  must  pay  twice  the  proportion 
of  the  price  that  ought  to  be  giveu  for  what  is  lost,  not  twice 
the  whole  price.     (D.  21,  2,  13  ;  D.  21,  3,  14.) 

2.  If  no  stipulation  were  made  at  the  time  of  the  sale,  the 
seller  was  boimd  to  promise  a  penalty  of  doable  the  price  by 
stipulation,  but  not  to  give  sureties  for  the  amount.  (D.  21,  1, 
31,  20;  D.  21,  2,  37,  pr.;  D.  21,  2,  56,  pr.)  This  obligation 
seems  to  have  rested  on  an  edict  of  the  Curule  ^dile,  the  terms 
of  which  have  not  come  down  to  us.  It  was  confined,  probably 
by  the  terms  of  the  edict,  to  sales  of  articles  of  value — as  pearls, 
precious  stones,  silk  garments,  slaves.  (D.  21,  2,  37,  1.)  It 
seems  also  that  the  defendant  was  compelled  to  pay  double  it 
he  refused  to  promise.     (D.  21,  2,  2.) 

3.  If  no  stipulation  were  made,  and  the  buyer  was  evicted, 
the  seller  was  bound  to  give  him  compensation.  (C.  8,  45,  6 ; 
D.  19, 1,  3,  pr. ;  Paul,  Sent.  2, 17,  1 ;  D.  21, 2,  76.)  This  obliga- 
tion  was  imposed  in  the  absence  of  a  penal  stipulation,  and  the 
seller  was  bound  simply  for  compensation,  not  for  a  penalty. 
(D.  21,  2,  60.) 

The  measure  of  damages  was  not  the  price  the  buyer  gave 
for  the  thing,  but  the  loss  he  suffered  by  the  eviction.  {Qtianti 
tua  interest  rem  evictam  non  esse;  non  quantum  pretii  nomine 
dedisti.)  (C.  8, 45, 23.)  Hence  the  amount  payable  was  greater 
or  less,  according  as  the  thing  increased  or  lessened  in  value. 
(D.  21,  2,  70 ;  C.  8, 45,  9.)  In  no  case,  however,  where  the  seller 
was  ignorant  of  the  flaw  in  his  title,  could  he  be  compelled  to 
pay  more  than  twice  the  price  as  compensation  for  eviction. 
(D.  19, 1,  44.) 

The  stipulation  being  for  a  penalty  was  construed  strictly ; 
the  obligation  considered  as  of  the  essence  of  a  contract  in 
good  faith  was  interpreted  more  liberally,  with  less  regard  to 
the  letter  and  more  to  the  spirit  of  the  contract. 

V.  As  regards  the  exception  of  grounds  of  eviction  (causae 
evictionis). 

A  slave  is  sold  by  Titios,  who  says,  in  a  general  way,  that  the  slave  is  entitled  to 
liberty  upon  the  happening  of  an  event,  bat  without  disclosing  the  event.  If  the 
buyer  did  not  know  the  condition,  he  can  demand  compensation  ;  but  in  this  case  the 
penalty  of  stipulation  could  not  be  exacted.     (D.  21,  2,  69,  6.) 

2^  In  the  penal  stipulation  the  eviction  must  be  by  law ;  but 
in  this  obligation  bonce /tdei,  that  is  not  necessary  ;  it  is  enough 
if  the  thing  sold  were  not  the  property  of  the  seller.  (D.  21,  2, 
41, 1.)    Thus,  if  the  buyer  himself  subsequently  becomes  the 

21 
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owner  of  the  thing  sold,  he  can  recover  damages  as  for  eviction. 
(D.  19,  1, 13, 15.) 

A  vase  is  left  to  Titius  as  a  legacy  upon  a  conditioii.  Titios,  knowing  nothing  of 
the  legacy,  ba3rB  the  vase  from  the  heir.  He  can  recover  the  price  in  an  action  for 
breach  of  contract  of  sale.    (D.  19, 1,  29 ;  D.  80, 1,  84,  5.) 

Gains  sells  a  slave  belonging  to  Sempronius  to  Titins,  and  Sempronins  dies,  leaving 
litius  his  heir.    Titius  can  oompel  Gains  to  restore  the  price  of  the  slave.    (D.  21, 2, 9. ) 

The  other  conditions  (3°,  4°,  and  5°)  apply  equally  to  the 
general  obligation  and  the  penal  stipulation. 

lY.  The  seller  must  suffer  the  sale  to  be  rescinded,  or  give 
compensation  in  the  option  of  the  buyer,  if  the  thing  sold  has 
faults  (unknown  to  the  vendor)  that  interfere  with  the  posses- 
sion and  enjoyment  of  it  (D.  19, 1, 13, 1.)  If  the  seller  knows 
of  the  faults  and  conceals  them,  he  is  guilty  of  bad  faith  (dolus), 
and  is  Uable  even  for  consequential  damage.  (D.  19, 1,  13,  pr.) 
In  speaking  of  this  duty  (IV.),  therefore,  it  is  assumed  through- 
out that  the  seller  was  ignorant  of  any  &ultB  in  the  thing  sold. 

We  are  left  in  no  doubt  as  to  the  source  whence  this  obliga^ 
tion  was  added  to  the  law  of  sale.  At  first,  no  obligation  ex- 
isted except  where  there  had  been  an  express  warranty  against 
faults  in  the  thing  sold  by  the  formal  contract  of  stipulation. 
This  explains  a  curious  restriction  in  the  duty.  The  seller  was 
not  responsible  for  all  faults,  but  only  for  those  that  hinder  the 
free  possession  of  the  thing.  This  limit  is  found  in  the  early 
forms  of  stipulations,  which  are  ascribed  to  M.  Manilius,  who 
was  consul  B.O.  148. 

**  That  those  she-goats  are  to-day  in  good  health  and  able  to 
drink,  and  that  one  m^ty  lawfully  have  them — all  this  you 
undertake  ?  "  ^ 

^'That  those  swine  are  sound,  and  that  one  may  lawfully 
have  them,  and  be  guaranteed  against  all  damage  done  by 
them ;  and  that  they  are  not  from  a  tainted  herd  (and  have 
got  over  the  fever  and  flux) — all  this  you  imdertake  t  **  • 

These  stipulations  contain  no  penalty ;  and  it  may  be  inferred 
that  they  would  not  have  been  made  if  the  law  had  implied  in 
every  sale  a  warranty  against  undisclosed  faults.  It  would  thus 
appear  that  about  B.o.  150  the  obligation  of  warranty  existed 
only  when  it  was  made  expressly  by  stipulation. 

^  IUa$  oaprcu  hodit  recU  eue  et  bibere  pone  hdbereque  recU  Ueere,  kaee  ttpomdetne  t 
(Varro,  de  K.  B.  2,  3,  5  ;  D.  19,  1,  11,  4.) 

^  lUasee  met  acmas  esse  hdbereque  recte  licere  noxaaque  praeatouri  neque  de  pecan 
fMjrhovi,  esse  spondetne  t  To  which  some  add — perfuncttu  esse  a  fdiri  et  a  foria. 
(Varro,  de  B.  B.  2,  4,  6.) 
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The  next  step  was  taken  by  the  Curule  ^dile,  who  had 
jurisdiction  over  the  markets,  and  naturally  took  a  special 
interest  in  the  law  of  sale.  The  reason  for  his  intervention  is 
manifest.  The  seller  knows,  or  at  least  has  the  means  of  know- 
ing; what  are  the  faults  in  the  thing  sold,  but  his  interest  is  to 
conceal  them  in  order  to  effect  a  sale  or  enhance  the  price ;  the 
buyer,  on  the  other  hand,  has  the  strongest  interest  in  knowing 
the  exact  worth  of  the  thing,  sold,  but  his  opportunities  of 
knowing  are  very  slender.  (D.  21,  1,  1,  2.)  There  is,  there- 
fore, nothing  unfair  in  throwing  upon  the  seller  the  obligation 
of  disclosing  any  important  defects  in  the  thing  he  wishes  to 
sell.  •  This  is  especially  important  in  the  sale  of  animals  and 
slavea  Slaves  were  common  and  valuable  articles  of  mer- 
chandise, and  they  were  liable  to  have  serious  undisclosed 
&ulta  It  would  have  been  very  inconvenient  if  it  had  been 
as  dangerous  to  buy  a  slave  iq  Rome  as  it  is  to  buy  a  horse  in 
England. 

L  The  effect  of  the  edict  of  the  Curule  ^dile  was  to  impose 
on  the  seUer  an  obUgation  to  warrant  the  absence  of  certain 
faults  in  slaves,  animals,  and  other  things,  with  or  without  a 
stipulation.  (D.  21, 1,  31,  20;  C.  4,  49, 14.)  If  the  seller  did 
not  do  so,  and  faults  were  subsequently  disclosed,  then  the  sale 
could  be  rescinded,  or  a  deduction  made  from  the  price,  in  the 
option  of  the  buyer.     (D.  21,  1,  48,  1.) 

'*  Those  that  are  selling  slaves  shall  inform  the  buyers  what 
disease  or  defect  each  haa ;  which  is  a  runaway  or  wanderer,  or 
still  liable  to  be  claimed  for  some  wrong.  And  all  those  things 
they  shall,  as  in  duty  bound,  when  the  slave  comes  to  be  actually 
sold,  openly  and  clearly  declare.  K  a  slave  has  been  sold  despite 
the  foregoing,  or  has  been  in  a  state  altogether  different  from 
what  was  promised,  with  or  without  stipulation,  at  the  sale,  and 
it  is  alleged  that  in  that  respect  a  warranty  ought  to  have  been 
given,  we  shall  give  an  action  to  cancel  the  sale  not  only  to 
the  buyer,  but  to  all  to  whom  the  property  belongs.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  slave  has  been  impaired  in  value  after  the 
sale  and  deUvery  by  an  act  of  the  buyer  or  his  agent  or  house- 
hold ;  or  if  any  offspring  of  it  has  been  acquired  after  the  sale ; 
or  if  there  has  been  any  accessory  to  it  in  the  sale,  or  the  buyer 
has  gathered  any  fruit, — all  shall  be  restored. 

"Likewise,  if  a  slave  has  committed  a  capital  offence,  or 
attempted  suicide,  or  been  sent  to  the  amphitheatre  to  fight 
with  wild  beasts,  all  these  things  shall  be  mentioned  in  tbe 
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Bale;    and  if  they  are  not,  the  seller  shall  be  liable  to  an 
action. 

**  Still  more :  if  anyone  knowingly  has  offended  in  the 
premises,  he  shall  be  liable  to  an  action.     (D.  21,  1, 1,  1.) 

''The  sellers  of  beasts  of  burden  shall  openly  and  plainly 
declare  what  disease  or  defect  each  has ;  and  as  they  are  sold 
equipped  in  their  best  harness,  so  shall  they  be  delivered  to 
the  buyer.  If  anyone  offends  in  the  foregoing,  we  shall  give 
actions  against  him  as  follows  : — ^For  the  restitution  of  the 
harness,  or  cancelling  the  sale  because  of  its  non-delivery 
within  sixty  days ;  for  disease  or  defect,  to  cancel  the  sale, 
within  six  months ;  for  disease  or  defect,  to  obtain  a  deduction 
of  the  price,  within  one  year. 

"  If  a  pair  of  beasts  of  burden  are  sold  together,  and  the  sale 
is  liable  to  be  cancelled  for  one,  the  other  may  be  returned.'' 
(D.  21,  1,  38,  pr.) 

^'In  all  that  herein  relates  to  the  soundness  of  beasts  of 
burden,  the  same  shall  be  observed  in  regard  to  all  other 
cattle."    (D.  21,  1,38,  5.) 

The  terms  of  the  edicts  differ,  but  the  times  mentioned  in  the  edict  relating  to 
beasts  of  burden  were  transferred  to  the  sale  of  slaves  (Paul,  Sent.  2,  17,  5) ;  and 
Bubetantially  the  two  edicts  may  be  read  together.  (D.  21,  1,  88,2.)  In  order  that 
the  edicts  should  apply,  the  following  conditions  must  exist :  (1)  The  fault  must 
exist  at  the  time  of  the  contract  (C.  4,  58,  8) ;  and  (2)  the  buyer  must  be  ignorant 
of  the  fault,  although  ignorance  of  the  seller  is  no  excuse.  (D.  21,  1,  48,  4 ;  D.  21, 1, 
1,  6  ;  D.  21,  1,  61,  pr.) 

Morbua  (disease). — Sabinus  defines  it  as  "an  abnormal  condition  of  the  body,  which 
impairs  its  usefulness  *'  {morbus  est  hahitua  cujutque  corporis  contra  naJturam^  qui  itfum 
tju8  facU  deteriorem).  (D.  21, 1,  1,  7.)  Disease  may  be  in  the  body  generally,  as 
feyer  ;  or  in  some  part  only,  as  blindness  and  lameness.     (D.  21,  1,  1,  8.) 

The  want  of  teeth  is  not  a  disease,  says  Labeo,  for  then  all  newborn  children  would 
be  diseased.     (D.  21, 1,  11.) 

Labeo  thought  the  sterility  of  a  female  slave  was  a  disease,  within  the  meaning  of 
the  edict ;  but  Trebatius  said  it  was  not,  if  it  did  not  arise  from  some  special  disease. 
(D.  21,  1,  14,  3.) 

Vitium  (defect)  is  distinguished  from  disease.  AU  disease  is  defect,  but  all  defect 
is  not  disease.  (D.  21,  1,  11.)  Morbus  is  a  temporary,  vitium  is  a  permanent  and 
inherent  defect  (B.  50,  16,  101,  2),  as  a  one-eyed  or  stammering  slave,  a  biting  or 
kicking  horse,  an  ox  that  gores.     (D.  21,  1,  1,  7;  D.  21,  1,  4,  8.) 

In  regard  to  both  morbus  and  vitium,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  they  included  only 
defects  of  the  body,  not  of  the  mind,  unless  the  mental  defect  clearly  arose  from  some 
bodfly  aihnent  (D.  21, 1,  4,  2 ;  D.  21, 1,  4,  3  ;  D.  21, 1,  4, 1) ;  and  even  of  the  bodily 
ailments,  only  those  sufficiently  serious  to  impair  the  usefulness  of  the  slave  or  animal. 
(D.  21,  1,  1,  8 ;  D.  21,  1,  4,  6  ;  D.  21, 1,  6,  1 ;  D.  21,  1, 10,  2.) 

PugUivus  and  erro  (runaway  and  wanderer).  A  runaway  is  one  that  escapes 
beyond  the  reach  of  his  master,  with  the  intention  of  deserting  his  service.  (D.  21, 1, 
17,  pr.)  There  must  be  an  intention  to  desert  (D.  21, 1,  17,  3),  and  an  actual  escape 
beyond  the  control  of  his  master.     (D.  21, 1,  17i  13.) 
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Erro  or  wanderer  is  one  that  is  in  the  habit  of  stayiniir  away  from  home,  wandei'ing 
about  with  no  particular  object^  and  retoming  home  after  a  time.     (D.  21,  1^  17,  14.) 

The  edict  mentions  a  nmaway,  but  not  a  thief  {fur).  This  seems  a  curions  incon- 
siatency,  a  thief  being  scarcely  leas  objectionable  than  a  runaway.  The  reaaon  assigned 
is  that  a  thief  may  be  peaceably  possessed ;  bnt  the  Tioe  of  running  away  is  one  incon- 
SBstent  with  the  possession  of  the  slave  {hahert  Ueere).    (D.  19,  1, 18,  1.) 

VUium  nosDce, — In  consequence  of  the  rule  that  the  responsibility  for  a  slave's 
delict  attaches  to  his  master  at  the  time  of  action  brought^  it  was  not  safe  to  buy  a 
alave  without  a  special  warranty  that  no  such  liability  was  attached  to  the  slave. 
(D.  21, 1,17,  18.) 

Another  fault  seems  to  have  been  included  in  the  edict ;  not  to  sell  an  old  hand  for 
a  new  {ne  vetenUor  pro  novicio  veneat)  (D.  21, 1,  87) ;  the  temptation  was  of  course  to 
represent  a  slave  as  more  docile,  in  order  to  enhance  the  price.     (D.  21, 1,  65,  2.) 

It  seems  also  that  the  seller  was  bound  to  disclose  the  nationality  of  the  slavey 
otherwise  the  sale  might  be  cancelled  ;  for  the  nationality  was  often  a  most  material 
circumstance  in  the  selection  of  a  slave.     (D.  21,  1,  81,  21.) 

An  extension  was  given  to  the  edict  by  the  interpretation  of 
the  jurists.  The  edict,  in  terms,  specifies  certain  faults  that 
must  be  disclosed,  and  requires  a  warranty  to  be  given  orally, 
"with  or  without  stipulation  (dictum  promissumve).  The  jurists 
held  that  a  warranty  in  respect  of  faults  not  specified  in  the 
edict,  given  orally,  with  or  without  stipulation,  should  have  the 
same  efiect  as  a  warranty  given  under  the  terms  of  the  edict. 
(D.  21, 1, 18.)  Hence,  if  anyone  affirmed  anything  of  a  slave 
that  was  not  true,  or  denied  anything  that  was  true,  as  saying 
that  he  was  not  a  thief  when  he  was,  or  that  he  was  a  sailed 
workman  when  he  was  not,  then  an  action  lay  against  him. 
(D.  21, 1, 17,  20.) 

But  every  recommendation  of  his  goods  by  a  seller  was  not 
construed  into  a  warranty.  Language  of  mere  praise  was 
scrupulously  distinguished  from  promises  intended  to  create  a 
liability.  (D.  21, 1, 19.)  If  a  seller  said  his  slave  was  steady, 
you  were  not  to  expect  the  gravity  and  sobriety  of  a  philosopher ; 
if  he  said  the  slave  was  active  and  vigilant,  it  was  not  to  be 
supposed  that  he  worked  night  and  day.  (D.  21,  1,  18,  pr.) 
So,  if  the  slave  was  said  to  be  an  artificer,  you  must  only  expect 
what  was  ordinarily  looked  for  in  an  artificer.     (D.  21, 1,  19,  4.) 

The  edict,  so  far  as  its  exact  terms  have  been  preserved  to 
us,  applies  only  to  slaves  and  cattle  {res  se  moventes),  not  to 
moveables,  and  still  less  to  immoveables.  We  are  assured, 
however,  by  Ulpian,  that  it  included  aU  these  classes  of  things. 
(D.  21,  1,  1,  pr. ;  D.  21, 1,  63.)  An  example  is  given  in  the 
Digest  (D.  21,  1,  49)  of  pestilential  land,  the  sale  of  which 
might  be  cancelled,  and  another  in  the  Code  (C.  4,  58,  4) 
of  land  bearing  poisonous  herbs  or  grass. 
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Again,  when  a  vessel  was  sold  there  was  an  implied  warrant}' 
of  its  soundness.  (D.  19,  1,  6,  4.)  But  this  decision  was  not 
arrived  at  without  a  conflict  of  opinion  ;  Labeo  and  Pomponiue 
held  that  there  was  an  implied  warranty,  Sabinus  that  there 
was  not, 

B.  Duties  imposed  on  the  Seller  hy  Special  Agreement. 

1.  It  was  entirely  in  the  power  of  the  parties  to  define  the 
quantity  or  extent  of  the  thing  sold,  or  to  reserve  rights  for 
the  seller.  Thus  the  seller  might  reserve  a  usufruct  or  habi- 
tatio.  (D.  19,  1,  53,  2 ;  D.  19,  1,  7.)  On  the  other  hand,  he 
might  warrant  the  absence  of  any  servitude  {uti  optimus  maxim- 
usque  est).  (D.  50,  16,  169  ;  D.  50,  16,  90.)  Again  rata  caesa^ 
which,  unless  specially  mentioned,  are  not  included  in  the  sale, 
might  be  added.  (D.  19,  1,  17,  6.)  On  the  other  hand,  the 
seller  might  reserve  all  the  edible  fruit  (pomum)  or  the  quarries 
(lapicidinae)  on  the  land.  (D.  50, 16,  205;  D.  18,  1,  77.)  But 
personal  obligations,  not  falling  within  the  class  of  praedial 
servitudes,  could  not  be  imposed. 

Lucius  Tiiius  promised  to  give  annually  out  of  his  lands  100,000  modii  of  com 
to  the  owner  of  the  lands  of  Gains  Seius.  He  sold  the  farm,  with  an  e^qpress  danse 
that  the  land  was  sold  subject  to  all  burdens  {quo  jure  quaque  conditume  ea  praidia 
Lucii  hodie  tunt,  ita  vaeneunt  itaque  ?tabeibuntur).  Notwithstanding  this  agreement, 
the  buyer  was  not  bound  to  supply  the  100,000  modii  of  grain  annually.  This  obli- 
gation ia  not  a  servitus.     (D.  18.  1,  81,  1.) 

2.  The  seller  may,  by  agreement,  make  himself  responsible 
for  the  accidental  loss  of  the  thing  sold,  or  liable  only  for 
misconduct  (doliLs),  not  for  due  care  {culpa  and  diligentid). 
(D.  18,  1,  35,  4.) 

3.  Every  seller  was  bound  to  promise  a  penalty  of  double  the 
price  on  eviction,  unless  it  was  part  of  the  bargain  that  he 
should  not  make  that  promise.  (D.  21,  2,  37  ;  D.  21,  2,  56  ; 
D.  21,  2,  4.)  If  the  seller  bargains  that  he  shall  not  pay  com- 
pensation in  the  event  of  the  buyer  being  evicted,  he  is  not 
obliged  to  pay  damages,  but  he  is  bound  to  restore  the  price 
paid  if  the  buyer  is  evicted.  (D.  21,  2,  69,  pr. ;  D.  19,  1, 
11, 18.) 

4.  By  no  agi'eement  between  the  parties  can  the  seller  be 
exempted  from  responsibility  for  cheating  {dolus).  (D.  13, 
6.  17.) 

Titius  sells  a  thing  that  he  knows  is  not  his  own  or  is  mortgaged,  and  bargains  to 
be  exempt  from  responsibility  for  eviction  ;  such  a  bargain  is  void.     (D.  19,  1,  6,  9.) 

5.  By  express  agreement  the  seller  might  bind  himself  to 
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give  sureties  against  eviction.     (D.  21,  2,  4,  pr.)     The  surety 
was  said  to  be  anctor  secundus. 

Duties  of  Buyer  (Emptor)  =  Bights  in  personam 

OF  Seller  ( Venditor). 

A.  Ihities  imposed  upon  the  Buyer  without  Special  Agreement 

1.  The  buyer  must  pay  the  price  agrefed  upon.  He  is  bound 
not  merely  to  deliver  the  money,  but  to  give  a  good  title  to  it. 
(D.  19,  1,  11,  2.)  Thus  a  payment  of  the  price  with  money 
belonging  to  the  seller  is  no  payment  at  all.     (C.  4,  49,  7.) 

If  the  buyer  does  not  pay  on  delivery  of  the  thing  sold,  and 
has  not  got  credit,  he  must  pay  interest  (D.  19,  1,  13,  20 ;  D. 
19,  1,  13,  21 ;  Paul,  Sent.  2,  17,  9.)  If  credit  has  been  given, 
interest  is  due  from  the  expiration  of  the  credit.  If,  before  the 
money  is  paid,  the  ownership  of  the  thing  sold  is  called  in 
question,  the  buyer  is  not  bound  to  pay,  unless  sureties  of  the 
highest  trustworthiness  are  offered  in  case  of  eviction.  (Vat. 
Frag.  12  ;  D.  18,  6,  18,  1.) 

2.  The  buyer  ought  to  accept  delivery  ;  and  he  may  be  com- 
pelled to  remove  what  he  has  bought  by  the  actio  ex  vendito. 
(D.  19, 1,  9.) 

3.  The  buyer  must  pay  the  expenses  the  seller  is  put  to  in 
keeping  the  thing  sold  prior  to  delivery — as,  e.g»^  repairing  a 
house,  providing  medical  attendance  or  teaching  to  a  slave,  or 
the  expenses  of  burying  a  slave  (D.  19, 1, 13,  22),  and  generally 
expenditure  honestly  and  properly  incurred.  (C.  4,  49,  16.) 
The  seller  must,  however,  furnish  a  slave  sold  with  food,  if  he 
has  the  services  of  the  slave,  and  the  buyer  does  not  make 
delay  in  receiving  the  slave.     (D.  19,  1,  38, 1.) 

B.  Duties  imposed  on  the  Buyer  by  Special  Agreement 

1.  Bight  of  pre-^emption  to  seller  (pactum  protimiseos).  On  a 
sale,  a  seller  could  bargain  that  the  buyer  should  not  sell  the 
thing  to  anyone  except  himself.     (D.  18,  1,  75  ;  D.  19, 1,  21,  5.) 

2.  The  seller  might  make  it  a  term  of  the  contract,  that  the 
thing  sold  should  be  let  to  him  at  a  given  rent     (D.  19, 1, 21,  4.) 

3.  It  might  be  agreed  that  a  female  slave  should  not  be  em- 
ployed for  immoral  purposes.  (C.  4,  56,  3.)  The  seller  could 
not  after  the  sale  withdraw  the  condition  ;  and  a  violation  of 
it  enabled  the  slave  to  claim  her  freedom.     (C.  4,  56,  1.) 

4.  A  slave  might  be  sold  with  the  ondition  that  he  should 
be  removed  from  a  certain  district.     (D.  18,  7,  5  ;  C.  4,  55,  5.) 

5.  A  slave  might  be  sold  on  condition  that  he  should  be 
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manumitted.  (C.  4,  57,  6.)  To  these  examples  many  more 
might  be  added  if  it  were  necessary.  Often  these  special 
duties  were  imposed  by  stipulation,  especially  when  a  penalty 
was  added;  but  a  mere  oral  agreement  without  stipulation 
was  perfectly  valiA 

Investitive  Facts. 

The  contract  of  sale  is  made  as  soon  as  the  price  is  agreed  on,  although 
it  is  not  as  yet  paid  over,  nor  even  an  earnest  given  ;  for  what  is  given  as 
an  earnest  is  a  proof  (not  a  part)  of  the  contract  of  sale.  This  ought  to  hold 
only  in  the  case  of  unwritten  contracts  of  sale ;  for  in  such  sales  we  have 
made  no  change.  But  in  those  that  are  made  by  writing,  we  have  deter- 
mined that  the  sale  is  not  complete  unless  instruments  of  sale  are  written 
out  by  the  contracting  parties ;  or,  if  written  by  another,  signed  by  the 
maker  of  the  contract ;  and  that  if  made  through  a  iabelHo  (notary),  the 
sale  is  not  completed  unless  the  writings  are  fully  finished  in  every  part 
For  as  long  as  any  of  these  conditions  is  wanting  there  is  room  to  draw 
back,  and  either  seller  or  purchaser  can  retire  from  the  purchase  with 
impunity.  But  we  have  allowed  them  so  to  retire  only  if  nothing  has  been 
given  as  earnest  But  if  this  has  followed  on  the  agreement,  then  whether 
the  sale  has  been  formally  put  in  writing  or  not,  he  that  refuses  to  fulfil  the 
contract,  if  he  is  the  buyer,  loses  what  he  has  given  ;  and  if  the  seller,  is 
forced  to  restore  double,  although  nothing  was  expressly  said  about  the 
earnest    (J.  3,  23,  pr. ;  G.  3,  139.) 

The  earnest  {jurrho/i)^  if  not  part  of  the  price,  was  to  be  returned  on  the  completion 
of  the  sale.  (D.  19, 1,  11, 6 ;  D.  18, 8, 8.)  Often  a  ring  was  given.  (D.  18, 1, 85,  pr. ; 
D.  14,  3,  5,  16.)  The  advantages  of  earnest  were  these  :  (1)  it  marked  off  the  stage 
of  mere  proposals  from  that  of  a  definite  agreement ;  (2)  the  forfeiture  of  the  earnest 
was  an  inducement  to  the  faithful  performance  of  the  contract. 

The  meaning  of  J.  3,  23,  pr.  seems  dear  enough,  but  it  conflicts  with  the  constttQ- 
tion  (G.  4,  21,  17)  referred  to  by  Justinian.  According  to  the  Institutes,  no  change 
was  made  in  the  case  of  agreements  that  were  not  to  be  reduced  to  writing.  The 
earnest  was  merely  proof  of  some  agreement,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  the  buyer 
should  get  off  from  his  -contract  by  forfeiting  the  earnest.  In  the  case  of  sales  to  be 
attested  in  writing,  Justinian  enacted  that  the  agreement  should  not  be  binding  at 
the  time  consent  was  given,  but  only  when  the  written  instruments  were  perfected. 
Iq  the  interval,  either  party  might  withdraw,  but  if  earnest  had  been  given,  only  with 
the  loss  of  the  earnest  In  the  Code,  it  is  stated  :  Illud  etiam  adjicientes,  nt  in 
posterum  si  quae  arrae  super  fadenda  emptione  cujuscunque  rei  datae  sunt,  tivt  «» 
scriptia  sive  tine  scriptia  ;  and  then  it  proceeds  as  in  the  Institutes.  According  to  this, 
the  new  rule  would  appear  to  apply  to  all  sales  whether  to  be  drawn  up  in  writing  or 
not  But  this  can  hardly  be  what  was  meant,  as  the  Institutes  say  explicitly  that  no 
change  was  made  in  unwritten  cojitracts  of  sale  ;  and,  it  may  be  added,  such  a  change 
was  not  called  for. 

REMEDIEa 

A.  To  Enforce  the  duties  of  the  Seller. 

I.  Actio  Emptu — This  was  an  action  by  which  the  seller  could  be  compelled  to  per- 
form his  obligations  or  pay  compensation.  It  was  necessary,  however,  that  the  buyer 
should  have  paid  the  price,  or  at  least  made  a  tender  of  it.     (D.  19,  1,  13,  8.) 
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By  ibis  Action  also  were  enforced  all  special  agreements  {pacta)  made  in  the  oon- 
fnct  of  sale.    (D.  19, 1,  11,  1.) 

II.  Actio  RedhibUoria.—Tbia  was  the  action  given  by  the  edict  of  the  JEdUe  to 
csnoel  a  nde  in  conaeqaenoe  ol  faults  in  the  thing  sold.  (D.  21,  1, 28,  7  ;  D.  21,  1, 
60.)  It  could  be  brought  by  the  buyer,  or  by  any  universal  successor.  (D.  21, 1,  23, 
6 ;  D.  50,  16,  171  ;  B.  21,  1,  19,  5.)  The  object  was  twofold— (1)  complete  resti- 
tution to  the  seller  of  the  thing  sold,  with  all  its  produce  and  accessories  ;  and  (2)  to 
give  the  buyer  the  price,  with  interest,  as  an  equivalent  for  the  restitution  of  the  pro- 
duce. (D.  21,  1,  81,  2 ;  D.  21,  1,  28,  9  ;  D.  21,  1,  27  ;  D.  21,  1,  29,  2.)  The  seUer 
was  required  to  restore  the  price  before  the  buyer  delivered  up  the  things  sold.  (D. 
21, 1,  25,  10  ;  D.  21,  1,  26.) 

The  action  must  be  brought  within  six  months. 

III.  Actio  aestimatoria  teu  quarUi  minoris. — This  action  is  brought  to  reduce  the 
price,  not  to  cancel  the  sale.  When  this  action  was  used,  it  was,  however,  in  the 
power  of  ihejiuiex  to  cancel  the  sale.     (D.  21,  1,  43,  6.) 

This  action  must  be  brought  within  one  year. 

IV.  Actio  ex  stipul<ttu  or  condietio  certi :  when  a  promise  has  been  made  by  stipu- 
latioQ. 

B.  To  Enforce  the  duties  of  the  Buyer. 

I.  Actio  VendiH, — ^llus  was  the  remedy  of  the  seller,  by  which  he  could  compel 
the  buyer  to  observe  his  duties,  whether  those  were  inherent  in  the  contract,  or  added 
by  special  agreement  as  part  of  the  sale.     (D.  18,  1,  75 ;  D.  19,  1,  11, 1.) 

II.— HIRE   (LOCATIO   CONDUOTIO). 

Definition. 

In  locatio  eonductio  one  person  {hcator)  agrees  to  give  to 
another  {conductor)  the  nse  of  something,  or  to  do  some  work, 
in  return  for  a  fixed  sum  {mercea  certa.)  (D.  19,  2,  1 ;  D.  19,  2, 
22, 1 ;  Paul.  Sent.  2,  18, 1.) 

The  contract  of  letting  on  hire  is  very  like  that  of  sale,  and  rests  on  the 
same  rules  of  law  :  for  as  the  contract  of  sale  is  made  by  agp-eeing  on  a 
price,  so  there  is  understood  to  be  a  contract  of  letting  on  hire  when  the 
amount  to  be  paid  is  fixed.  The  actio  locati  is  open  to  the  letter ;  the 
acHo  condudi  to  the  hirer.    (J.  3,  24  pr. ;  G.  3,  142.) 

Moreover,  just  as  it  was  a  common  question  whether  barter  was  a  con- 
tract of  sale,  so  a  question  used  to  be  raised  with  regard  to  letting  on  hire. 
The  case  put  was  this : — A  man  gives  you  something  to  use  or  enjoy,  and 
receives  something  else  from  you  in  turn  to  use  or  enjoy.  Now,  it  is  held 
that  this  is  not  a  letting  on  hire,  but  a  distinct  kind  of  contract.  If,  for  in- 
stance, a  man  has  one  ox  and  his  neighbour  too  has  one,  and  they  mutually 
agree  that  each  shall  lend  the  other  his  ox  free  every  ten  days  in  turn,  to  do 
their  work,  and  one  ox  dies  while  not  in  his  owner's  care,  then  no  (icHo  locati 
or  condudi  or  commoda/i  is  open  to  the  owner,  for  the  loan  was  not  gratuitous  ; 
but  he  must  bring  an  actio praescriplis  verbis,    (J.  3,  24,  2  ;  G.  3,  144.) 

Part  of  the  sum  may  be  paid  in  goods,  as  when  the  landlord  agrees  to  accept  so 
much  com  for  a  portion  of  the  rent.     (D.  19,  2, 19,  8.) 

The  price  must  be  substantial.  If  the  payment  were  a  single  coin,  there  would  be 
a  Rift  not  a  letting  for  hire.  (B.  19,  2,  46  ;  D.  19,  2,  20,  1.)  Hence  a  letting  to 
a  wife  for  a  mere  trifle,  as  a  favour  to  her,  is  void,  as  being  a  prohibited  dona- 
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tion.  (D.  24,  1,  62.)  But  the  amount  was  not  to  be  too  narrowly  scrutixused 
if  there  was  no  fraud,  and  the  intention  of  the  parties  was  to  have  a  real  letting, 
and  not  a  gift.     (D.  19,  2,  22,  8 ;  D.  19,  2,  28.) 

All  we  have  said  above  (in  regard  to  sale)  about  leaving  the  price  to 
be  fixed  at  the  discretion  of  a  third  person,  must  be  understood  to  apply 
also  to  letting  on  hire,  if  the  pay  is  left  to  a  third  person's  discretion.  Hence, 
if  a  man  gives  clothes  to  a  fuller  to  clean,  or  to  a  tailor  to  mend,  and  no  sum 
is  fixed  to  be  paid  at  the  time,  but  he  is  to  give  afterwards  the  sum  they 
agree  on,  then  this  is  not  properly  a  contract  of  letting  on  hire,  but  gives 
rise  to  an  actio  praescriptis  verbis,    (J.  3,  24,  i ;  G.  3,  143.) 

Sale  differs  from  letting,  as  ownership  differs  from  a  tem- 
porary use. 

If  I  deliver  to  you  gladiators  on  these  terms,  that  for  each  man  that 
comes  out  unhurt  I  shall  be  given  twenty  denarii  as  the  price  of  his  toil 
{pro  5udore\  and  for  each  man  that  is  killed  or  disabled  one  thousand 
denarii^  it  is  a  question  whether  this  is  a  contract  of  sale  or  of  letting  on 
hire.  The  better  opinion  is,  that  as  regards  those  that  come  out  unhurt 
the  contract  is  one  of  letting  on  hire ;  but  that  as  regards  those  that  are 
killed  or  disabled,  it  is  one  of  sale.  Which  it  is  to  turn  out  in  each  case 
depends  on  accident,  just  as  if  the  sale  or  letting  on  hire  were  conditional : 
for  there  is  no  doubt  now  that  things  can  be  sold  or  let  out  conditionally. 
(G.  3,  146.) 

Another  disputed  case  is  this  :  If  Titius  agrees  with  a  goldsmith  that  the 
goldsmith  shall,  out  of  his  own  gold,  make  rings  of  a  certain  weight  and  shape 
and  receive  say  ten  aureiy  is  this  a  contract  of  sale  or  of  letting  on  hire  ? 
Cassius  says  that  it  is,  as  regards  the  materials,  a  contract  of  sale  ;  as  regards 
the  work,  of  letting  on  hire.  But  it  is  now  held  that  it  is  a  contract  of  sale 
alone.  If,  however,  Titius  gave  his  own  gold,  and  a  sum  was  fixed  to  be 
paid  for  the  work,  there  is  no  doubt  it  is  a  case  of  letting  on  hire.  (J.  3, 
24,4;  G.3,  147.) 

This  contract  includes  the  two  antithetical  objects  of  all  contracts — ihingt  and 
services.  The  duties  arising  out  of  this  contract  differ  materially,  therefore,  according 
as  the  object  is  the  use  of  a  thing,  or  the  performance  of  some  service.  This  distinction 
must  be  kept  in  view  with  reference  to  a  question  that  camiot  be  passed  over  withoat 
discussion.  What  is  the  true  place  of  the  contract  of  hire  ?  In  this  work  it  is  placed 
under  the  category  of  rights  in  personam  ;  but  is  not  the  interest  of  a  hirer  of  land 
such  as  to  require  it  to  be  placed,  along  with  usufruct  and  use,  under  the  law  of  pro- 
perty ?  This  question  does  not  arise  with  r^erenoe  to  the  hiring  of  serTices,  and 
therefore,  even  if  we  were  bound  to  transfer  the  hiring  of  things  to  the  law  of  property, 
we  should  still  be  obliged  to  reserve  a  place  for  the  hiring  of  services  among  contracts. 
Are  we  right  in  placing  the  hire  of  things  under  contract  instead  of  property — under 
rights  in  personam,  instead  of  under  rights  in  rem  t 

This  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  interest  of  the  hirer  {conductor).  Has  the 
eoTiductor  of  a  farm  a  right  in  rem,  or  only  a  right  tn  personam  against  the  letter 
(J/icator),  the  owner  of  the  land  ?  According  to  the  definition  of  right  t»  rem,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  conductor  should  have  a  right  as  against  all  the  world  to  the  pos- 
session of  the  land  for  the  time  agreed  upon.  Now,  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that 
the  conductor  had  no  such  right.  In  the  first  place,  if  the  locator  sold  the  farm,  the 
buyer  could  at  once  evict  the  conductor.     (C.  4,  65,  9.)     Again,  if  the  landlord  be- 
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qaesAed  the  fann  as  a  legacy,  the  legatee  could  evict  the  eonduetoTy  whoe^  only 
ramedy  was  an  action  for  damages  against  the  heir.  (D.  19,  2,  32.)  But  even  the 
landlord  {toeaiOT)  himself  was  not  bound  absolutely  to  allow  the  oondwctwr  possession, 
for,  if  he  could  show  that  he  wanted  the  house  let  for  his  own  accommodation,  he  could 
evict  the  eomdwior  without  giving  him  any  compensation.  (C.  4,  65,  3.)  But  if  a 
fsnn  forms  part  of  a  dowry,  and  is  let  out  by  the  husband  for  a  fixed  time,  the  wife 
cannot  reclaim  the  farm  without  giving  security  that  she  vdU  leave  the  tenant-farmer 
in  quiet  enjoyment,  provided  only  she  receives  the  rents.  (D.  33,  4, 1, 15 ;  D.  24, 
8,  25,  4.) 

The  right  of  a  conductor  may  be  contrasted  with  the  interest  of  a  usufructuary. 
A  conductor  could  not  bring  an  action  for  theft  against  a  person  that  had  stolen  grow- 
ing crop  (D.  19,  2,  60,  5),  or  had  secretly  dug  for  and  carried  away  minerals.  (D. 
47,  2,  52,  8.)  The  owner  {locator)  was,  however,  bound  to  sue  the  thief,  and  hand 
over  the  proceeds  to  the  conductor.  On  the  other  hand,  the  usufructuary,  although  he 
had  no  right  to  the  crop  before  it  was  gathered,  had,  nevertheless,  such  an  interest  in 
the  land  as  to  enable  him  to  bring  an  action  for  theft.  Henoe,  although  he  was  not 
owner  of  the  stolen  produce,  and  therefore  could  not  bring  the  condictio  furtiva,  he 
was  regarded  as  having  a  right  to  the  possession,  which  was  violated  by  the  theft, 
p.  7, 1, 12,  5.)  It  is  true  that  the  conductor  of  a  moveable  had  the  ctctio  furti  when 
the  moveable  was  stolen,  but  that  was  in  consequence  of  his  being  responsible  for  the 
loBB  of  the  thing.     (J.  4, 1,  15.) 

The  true  position  of  the  conductor  appears  by  contrast  with  the  holder  of  a  super- 
fieia  (p.  430).  For  his  protection  a  special  interdict  was  invented  (D.  43,  18, 1,  pr.) ; 
and  also,  if  he  were  not  in  possession,  a  prsstorian  action  in  rem.  We  are  told 
that  this  action  was  provided  because  it  was  uncertain  whether  an  action  for  letting 
would  lie — ^precisely  the  same  controversy  that  existed  in  the  analogous  case  of 
^np^rfeiMM,  and  which  was  settled  by  the  BmperorZeno.  (D.  43, 18, 1, 1.)  Another 
text  from  the  same  passage  describes  the  contrast  between  superficies  and  the  contract 
of  hoiUio-eonduetio.  Superficies  was  a  right  either  perpetual  or  granted  for  a  very  long 
time ;  and  Ulpian  goes  on  to  say  that  that  was  the  test  by  which  the  Pretor  discri- 
minated between  superficies  and  a  simple  contract  of  hire.  If,  says  Ulpian,  a  person 
hired  a  superficies  for  a  short  time,  no  action  in  rem  would  be  given ;  but  if  it  were  for 
a  long  time,  such  a  remedy  would  be  given.  (D.  43,  18,  1,  3.)  The  letting  of  farms 
was  usually  limited  to  five  years.  (D.  19,  2,  9,  1 ;  D.  19,  2,  24,  2 ;  C.  4,  65,  7.) 
Considering  that  it  was  a  disputed  point  whether  the  actio  ex  locato  would  lie  in  the 
case  of  superficies,  there  can  be  no  hesitation  in  afiSrming  that  the  actions  in  rem  were 
given  only  in  the  case  of  a  perpetual  interest  in  the  land,  or  one  lasting  at  leai^  for  a 
considerable  time. 

Lastly,  the  tenant-farmer  was  not  a  possessor  (p.  341),  and  therefore  could  not  avail 
himself  of  the  Interdicts.  This  fact,  tsJcen  along  with  another,  that  the  farmer  had 
no  utilis  actio  in  rem,  conclusively  proves  that  his  interest  belongs  to  the  dass  of 
ri^ts  «»  personam^ 

Eights  and  Duties. 

First,  Locatio-conductio  OF  THINGS. 

The  following  terms  were  generally  employed  to  designate 
the  parties.  The  hirer  (conductor)  of  a  house  (praedium  urbanum) 
was  caUed  inguilinus,  and  the  rent  he  paid  was  called  permo. 
The  hirer  (condtictor)  of  a  farm  {praedium  rusticum)  was  called 
coUmuSy  and  the  rent  he  paid  reditus. 
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Duties  of  locator  of  Things  =  Rights  in  personam  of  conductor 

(inquilinus  or  colonus), 

I.  To  deliver  the  thing  to  the  hirer,  and  to  permit  him  to 
keep  it  for  the  time  agreed  upon.  (D.  19,  2,  9  ;  D.  19, 2,  15, 1.) 
The  hirer  may  sublet     (D.  19,  2,  48,  pr. ;  C.  4,  65,  6.) 

The  responsibility  incurred  by  an  owner  {locator)  who  doea 
not  perform  this  duty,  varies  according  as  his  non-performance 
arises  from  his  fault  or  not.  If  he.  fails  in  consequence  of  his 
own  fault,  he  must  pay  full  compensation  {id  quod  interest). 
(D.  19,  2,  30,  pr.) 

Titius  lets  a  farm  to  SeitiB  for  five  yean.  At  the  end  of  two  yean  Titltn  aelli  the 
same  farm  to  Sempronios,  who  turns  Seins  out.  Titius  must  pay  Seius  compensation 
for  the  eviction.  He  could  have  protected  himself,  however,  by  making  it  a  conditioD 
of  sale  that  Sempronius  should  allow  Seius  to  remain  for  the  rest  of  his  tensacy. 
(D.  19,  2,26,1.) 

If,  however,  it  is  through  no  fault  of  the  owner  that  the  hirer 
is  evicted,  the  latter  is  entitled  only  to  a  remission  of  the  rent 
(D.  19,  2,  30,  pr.) 

Gallus  buys  a  house  from  a  person  in  possession,  whom  he  has  every  reason  to 
believe  to  be  owner.  He  then  lets  the  house  to  Maevius.  Soon  after,  the  true  owner 
brings  an  action  against  Gallus,  and  sucoeeding  in  it,  evicts  Maevius.  Maevius  hai 
an  action  against  Gallus ;  but  if  the  latter  offen  Maevius  equally  good  acoommodatioa 
eLsewhere,  he  is  entitled  to  be  absolved  from  the  action.    (D,  19,  2,  9,  pr.) 

Titius  lets  a  fann  to  Gains,  and  the  farm  is  confiscated.  Gains  Is  entitled  only  to 
a  remission  of  the  rent,  not  to  damages  for  the  non-enjoyment.    (D.  19,  2,  88.) 

If  a  honse  is  burned  down,  the  tenant  (inquUinuB)  is  not  bound  to  pay  any  rent 
after  the  fire.     (D.  19,  2,  30,  1.) 

If  the  thing  let  is  carried  off  by  robbers,  the  owner  is  bound  to  remit  payment  for 
the  unexpired  term  of  the  contract    (D.  19,  2,  84.) 

A  landlord,  during  the  currency  of  a  lease,  resolves  to  pull  down  the  house  and 
rebuild  it.  If  there  is  no  necessity  for  this  step,  he  must  give  the  tenant  compensaiMB 
{id  giwd  interut) ;  but  if  it  is  necessary,  he  mnst  allow  simply  a  remission  of  the  mi 
(D.  19,  2,  85,  pr.) 

Titius  lets  a  farm  to  Gains  for  five  years.  At  the  end  of  two  years  Titius  diei, 
leaving  Sempronius  his  heir,  and  bequeathing  a  usufruct  of  the  farm  to  Gains.  Gaios 
is  absolved  from  the  further  payment  of  rent  (D.  7, 1,  84, 1),  and  the  heir  is  bound  to 
release  Gains  from  the  contract     (D.  88,  2,  30,  1.) 

II.  The  owner  is  bound  to  keep  the  thing  in  a  state  such  that 
the  hirer  can  enjoy  the  use  agreed  upon.  If  the  thing  becomes 
deteriorated,  and  is  not  repaired,  the  hirer  may  demand  a 
reduction  of  the  rent  or  a  release  from  the  contract.  Trifling 
repairs  must,  however,  be  executed  by  the  hirer.  (D.  19, 
2,  27.) 

Tidos  lets  a  house  to  Gains,  and  Sempronius,  an  adjoining  proprietor,  builds  and 
shuts  out  his  light.  Gains  may  throw  up  the  contract.  So  if  the  doors  and  windows 
decay,  and  are  not  repaired.     (D.  19,  2,  25,  2.) 
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m.  The  responsibility  of  a  landlord  in  respeot  of  faults  in 
the  thing  hired  is  similar  to  that  of  a  vendor  in  a  contract  of 
sale.  In  some  cases,  a  warranty  of  fitness  for  the  use  intended 
was  implied.     (D.  19,  2,  19,  1.) 

TitiTiB  lets  a  farm  to  Qaim  along  with  the  large  jars  or  vats  {ddia)  used  iu  wixu 
malrlTig.    The  Tats  are  rotten,  and  Gaius  loses  his  wine.    Titius  must  paj  for  the  wine. 
(3>.  19,  2,  19,  1.) 

l^tiuB  lets  pasture-land  that  produces  poisonous  or  injurious  herbs.  If  Titius  is 
not  aware  of  the  faulty  he  is  bound  merely  to  remit  the  rent ;  but  if  he  did  know,  he 
mxnt  pay  all  the  damages  that  may  result.     (D,  19,  2,  19,  1.) 

Gaius  hired  Stichus,  the  slave  of  Titius,  to  drive  his  mules.  By  the  negligence  of 
Stachus  a  mule  was  killed.  Must  Titius  pay  for  the  mule  ?  If  the  contract  was  made 
with  Stichus  and  not  with  Titius,  Titius  must  pay  the  damage  to  the  whole  extent  of 
ih»  slave's  peculmm^  and  also  so  far  as  he  has  drawn  profit  from  the  letting.  But  if 
Titius  himself  let  the  slave,  he  is  responsible  if  Gaius  hired  simply  a  muleteer,  without 
reference  to  any  particular  one,  and  Sdohus  was  selected  by  Titius.  (D.  19,  2,  60,  7.) 
Generally,  however,  in  such  cases,  the  hirer  had  an  action  ex  deUcto,  Thus,  if  a  slave 
was  let  out  to  keep  a  shop  and  stole  anything,  the  hirer  could  sue  his  master  for  the 
theft,  and  compel  him  eitiier  to  pay  him  the  value  of  the  things  stolen,  or  to  surrender 
the  slave  {noxae  deditio),    (D.  19,  2,  46,  1.) 

IV.  The  owner  must  permit  the  hirer  to  carry  away  any 
moveables  he  has  brought  on  the  land  or  house,  and  even 
fixtures,  provided  he  promises  (by  stipulation)  not  to  injure 
the  house,  but  to  leave  it  in  as  good  condition  as  before. 
(D.  19,  2,  19,  4.)     (See  p.  278.) 

Duties  of  Hirer  of  Things  {inquiUnus^  colonud)  —  Rights 

in  personam  of  locator. 

A.  In  the  Absence  of  Special  Agreement. 

1.  To  pay  the  rent  agreed  upon  (pensio,  redituSy  merces)  and 
interest,  if  the  payment  falls  in  arrear.  (D.  22,  1,  17,  4;  C.  4, 
65, 17.) 

Aq  agreement  was  made  between  Titius  and  Seius,  that  during  the  period  of  the 
lease,  Seius  should  be  permitted  to  hold  the  farm,  and,  if  he  were  evicted,  Titius 
should  pay  a  penalty  of  10  aurei.  Seius  paid  no  rent  for  two  years.  Titios  can  expel 
him  without  -mtklnn^  himself  liable  to  the  penalty.     (D.  19,  2,  54, 1.)- 

In  certain  cases  the  hirer  was  entitled  to  a  remission  of  rent,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
even  when  there  was  no  misconduct  on  the  part  of  the  locator.    (D.  19,  2, 15,  2.) 

Thus  when  a  house  needs  repair,  and  the  landlord  requires  the  tenant  to  leave 
during  the  repairs,  the  tenant  pays  no  rent ;  and  if  the  tenant  ia  kept  out  for  more 
than  six  months,  he  can  throw  up  his  tenancy.     (D.  19,  2,  60,  pr.) 

In  other  cases  a  remission  was  allowed  on  account  of  lose  or  damage  to  crops,  but 
only  when  the  damage  was  serious  (D.  19,  2,  25,  6) ;  and  was  not  compensated  by 
particularly  good  harvests  in  prior  years  of  the  tenancy  (C.  4,  65,  8) ;  and  when  the 
nsk  was  not  thrown  upon  the  tenant  either  by  the  custom  of  the  place  or  by  special 
agreement.  (D,  19,  2,  15,  4 ;  C.  4,  65,  19.)  Subject  to  these  limitations,  the  land- 
lord was  obliged  to  forego  even  the  whole  of  his  rent  when  the  crop  was  lost  or  very 
much  destroyed  by  inundations,  tempests,  hostile  invasions,  wind  or  rain.    Allowance 
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was  also  made  for  the  depredatioiiB  of  locustii  (G.  4,  65, 18),  jackdaws,  itarfingi,  and 
for  the  blight.     (D.  19,  2,  15,  2.) 

II.  The  hirer  must  keep  poBsession  of  the  thing  for  the  time 
agreed  upon.  If  without  a  reasonable  excuse  he  leaves  the 
house  or  land,  he  must  nevertheless  continue  to  pay  rent  (D. 
19,  2,  24,  2 ;  D.  19,  2,  55,  2.)  If  the  tenant  has  reason  to  fear 
that  the  house  will  fall  down,  he  is  absolved  &om  paying  the 
rent.     (D.  19,  2,  27, 1.) 

in.  The  hirer  must  take  all  reasonable  care  of  the  thing 
hired,  but  he  is  not  responsible  for  unavoidable  accident  (C. 
4,  65,  28.)  He  is  responsible  if  the  thing  is  stolen  (J.  4, 1, 15), 
but  not  if  it  is  carried  away  by  robbers.     (D.  19,  2,  9,  4.) 

The  hirer  ought  to  do  everything  according  to  the  terms  of  his  hiring ;  and 
if  anything  is  passed  over  in  the  terms,  he  ought  to  render  in  that  case  what 
is  just  and  fair. 

When  it  is  for  the  use  of  garments,  or  silver,  or  beasts,  that  a  man  has 
made  or  promised  payment,  he  is  required  to  guard  those  with  all  the  care 
that  the  most  diligent  head  of  a  house  employs  in  regard  to  property  of  his 
own.  If  he  does  this  and  yet  by  some  mishap  loses  the  property,  he  will 
not  be  bound  to  restore  it    (J.  3,  24,  5.) 

GaiuB  hires  from  Titios  weights,  which  are  broken  by  the  JEdile  for  being  unfair. 
MuBt  Gains  make  good  their  value  f  If  he  hired  them  for  good  weights,  he  is  released ; 
but  if  he  knew  they  were  light  weights,  he  must  pay  their  value.     (D,  19,  2, 18,  8.) 

Titius  lets  two  mules  to  Gains,  and  guarantees  that  they  will  carry  a  certain  weight 
MaeviuB  overloaded  the  mules,  and  they  were  injured,  daius  may  be  sued  for  breadi 
of  contract,  and  Maevius  for  damnum  ir^wria,    (D.  19,  2,  80,  2.) 

A  shipmaster  proceeds  on  a  river  without  a  rudder.  A  storm  arises,  and  the  boat 
is  lost.  He  is  responsible  to  the  passengers  for  the  damage  they  sustain,  upon  the  oon- 
tract  of  hire.     (D.  19,  2, 18,  2.) 

A  shipowner  has  agreed  to  carry  goods  to  Mintumae,  but  finding  the  river  too 
shallow,  transfers  the  goods  to  a  boat  belonging  to  another  owner.  The  boat  is  lost  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river.  Which  of  the  owners  is  responsible  ?  Upon  tliis  point  opimon 
did  not  seem  to  be  quite  agreed.  Labeo  says  the  owner  of  the  first  vessel  is  not 
responsible  unless  he  was  in  fault ;  but  he  is,  if  he  transferred  the  goods  wifehoiit 
the  consent  of  the  owner,  or  at  a  time  when  he  ought  not^  or  the  second  vessel  is 
unseaworthy.     (D.  19,  2, 18,  1.) 

TV.  The  hirer  must  return  the  thing  at  the  time  agreed  upon. 
The  hirer  was  bound  to  give  up  possession,  even  if  he  claimed 
the  property  as  his  own.  After  surrendering  possession,  he 
could,  if  he  liked,  institute  an  action  for  the  recovery  of  it. 
(C.  4,  65,  25.)  Zeno  made  it  an  offence  punishable  with  fine  or 
exile  f  r  a  tenant  to  contest  the  title  of  his  landlord  without 
yielding  up  possession.     (C.  4,  65,  32.) 

B.  By  Special  Agreement. 

1.  An  agreement  that  the  hirer  shall  not  keep  fire  (ifffiem  ne 
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habeto)j  made  him  answerable  when  the  bouse  was  lost  by 
accident,  if  he  kept  a  fire.     (D.  19,  2, 11, 1.) 

2.  An  agreement  that  the  hirer  will  not  fell,  peel,  or  bum 
the  trees,  nor  suffer  it  to  be  done,  imposes  on  him  the  obligation 
not  only  of  stopping  a  person  that  does  it,  but  of  taking  means 
to  prevent  anyone  doing  it.     (D.  19,  2,  29.) 

3.  A  penalty  was  often  added  to  the  obligation  to  keep 
possession  for  the  time  agreed  upon,  corresponding  to  the 
penalty  on  the  locator^  for  eviction.     (D.  19,  2,  54,  1.) 

4.  It  may  be  agreed  that  i£  a  farm  is  not  cultivated  in  the 
manner  prescribed  by  the  contract,  the  landlord  may  turn  out 
the  tenant  and  let  the  farm  to  another,  and  that  the  tenant  in 
that  case  should  make  up  the  rent  if  the  landlord  could  not  get 
the  same  rent  as  befora  K,  however,  the  land  fetched  more, 
the  tenant  could  not  recover  the  excess,  because  it  was  held 
that  the  agreement  was  meant  for  the  benefit  of  the  landlord 
only.     (D.  19,  2,  51,  pr.) 

Second,  Locatio-conductio  OF  Sbrvioes  (operarum). 

If  fhe  material  upon  which  labour  is  to  be  employed  la  contributed  by  the  workman, 
the  contract  Is  one  of  aale,  not  of  hire.  The  hire  of  aervicea  eziata  only  when  the 
workman  givea  hia  aervicea,  and  nothing  more,  and  all  the  material  ia  contributed  by 
his  employer.  (J.  8,  24,  4.)  But  a  distinction  was  made  among  aervicea.  Sometimea 
A  aervice  conaiBtB  in  making  an  article,  aa  a  gold  ring  out  of  gold.  Sometimea  a  aervice 
haa  no  reference  to  any  corporeal  thing,  aa  the  carrying  of  a  verbal  meaaage.  In  thia 
laat  caae  there  can  be  no  diapute  aa  to  which  ia  hirer  and  which  letter.  The  object 
of  the  contract  ia  aervice ;  the  aervant  givea  the  aervioe,  and  the  employer  payafor  it ; 
the  aervant  ia  the  letter  {locator  operarum),  and  the  employer,  the  hirer  of  the  aervioe^ 
ia  eonduetor  operarum,  Thua  a  aecretary  waa  aaid  to  let  his  aervicea,  and  hia  employer 
to  hire  them.  (D.  19,  2, 19,  9 ;  D.  19,  2,  38.)  But  a  difficulty  arose  when  the  work 
waa  rendered  in  reapect  of  a  thing.  Suppoae  clothes  are  sent  to  be  washed,  eaaentiaUy 
the  aame  relation  exiata  aa  in  peraonal  services  ;  the  laundress  cleans  the  clothes,  aud 
the  owner  pays  her.  But  the  Roman  jurists  in  this  case  said  the  laundress  waa  the 
hirer  {eondudor  or  redemptor  operit),  and  the  owner  waa  the  letter  [locator  operia). 
The  uaage  of  the  jurists  is  distinct  and  uniform.'  But  it  proceeds  upon  a  confusion 
with  the  quite  different  case  of  letting  things  for  use.  The  landlord  is  the  letter 
{locator),  and  the  tenant  the  hirer  {conductor).  But  this  resemblance  is  extremely 
superficiaL  If  the  jurists  had  followed  the  test  of  payment,  it  would  have  kept  them 
right.     The  tenant  pays,  and  is  the  hirer  {conductor) ;  in  like  manner,  a  person  that 

1  The  fuller  {fidlo)  of  clothes  is  conductor;  the  owner  of  clothes  locator,    {D,  19, 

2,  9,  5 ;  D.  19,  2,  13,  6 ;  D.  19, 2,  60,  2.) 

The  carrier  is  conductor;  and  the  owner  of  the  goods  carried  is  loceUor,    (D.  19, 

3,  11,8;  D.  19,2,  25,7.) 

A  person  that  teaches  a  slave  is  conductor  ;  the  owner  is  locator,   (D.  19, 2, 18,  3.) 
A  jeweller  or  builder  that  executes  work  is  a  conductor,  and  the  person  for  whom, 

and  with  whose  material  the  work  is  done  ia  locator  operit.     (D.  19,  2,  18,  5  ;  D.  19, 

2,  59  ;  D.  19,  2,  62.) 
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sends  hia  sIavb  to  he  taught,  pays  for  and  liires  the  services  of  the  teacher.  To  ttvoid 
this  source  of  confusion,  it  is  convenient  to  speak  simply  of  the  employer  and  the 
workman. 

Duties  of  Workman  {locator  operarum,  conductor  operi8)=BlQWrs 
iv  personam  OF  Eaiployer  {conductor  operarwm^  locator  operis), 
A.  In  the  absence  of  Special  Agreement. 
I.  The  workman  was  bound  to  execute  the  work  properly, 

and  in  the  manner  agreed  upon,  within  a  reasonable  time.     (D. 

19,  2,  51,  1 ;  D.  19,  2,  60,  3 ;  D.  19.  2,  58,  1.) 

From  the  rules  in  locatio  eonduetio  of  thii^gs,  it  may  be  inferred  that  if  the  work- 
man was  not  in  fault  (as  if  disabled)  he  simply  lost  his  wa^es ;  but  if  he  were  in  fault, 
he  must  pay  full  compensation  {id  piod  interest), 

n.  The  workman  must  take  good  care  {praestare  diligentiam, 
culpam)  of  the  things  entrusted  to  him  ;  and  he  is  bound  to  pay 
their  value,  if  the  things  are  lost  or  destroyed  through  his 
negligence  or  unskilfiilness.  But  generally  he  is  not  answer^ 
able  for  loss  arising  from  ms  majory  as  robbery ;  or  from  &ults 
in  the  thing  upon  which  he  is  working.  (D.  19,  2,  62  ;  D.  19, 
2,  59  ;  D.  19,  2,  9,  5  ;  D.  19,  2, 13,  6.) 

A  workman  has  agreed  to  take  a  column  from  one  place  and  set  it  up  in  another, 
or  to  remove  casks  of  wine.  If  the  oolumn  or  casks  are  broken,  the  workman  is  not 
bound  to  pay  their  value  unless  he  was  in  fault ;  and  he  was  in  fault  if  he  did  not 
exercise  the  highest  degree  of  care.     (D.  19,  2,  25,  7.) 

A  builder  undertakes  to  put  up  a  house  with  the  owner's  own  materiaL  After  it 
is  partly  up,  it  is  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  ;  the  loss  falls  on  the  owner.  (D.  19, 
2,  59.) 

A  precious  stone  is  sent  to  a  lapidary  to  be  cut  or  set.  In  doing  so  the  Ii^dary 
breaks  the  stone.  He  is  bound  to  pay  damages  if  the  fracture  was  due  to  his  nnskil- 
fulness,  but  not  if  it  was  due  to  a  flaw  in  the  stone.    (D.  19,  2,  IS,  5.) 

A  fuller  receives  clothes  to  be  cleaned ;  the  clothes  are  eaten  by  vermin,  or  stolen* 
or  returned  to  the  wrong  person.  The  fuller  must  pay  their  value.  (D.  19, 2,  18,  6 ; 
D.  19,  2,  25,  8.) 

A  coachman,  in  racing  another,  overturned  his  own  oaniage,  and  broke  the  leg  of 
a  slave  whom  he  had  undertaken  to  carry.  He  is  liable  either  in  an  action  on  the 
Aquilian  law  for  negligence,  or  on  the  contract     (D.  19,  2, 18,  pr.) 

In  some  cases,  however,  the  workman  accepts  a  larger 
responsibility. 

1.  When  work  is  let  by  the  job  {per  aversionem),  it  remains 
at  the  risk  of  the  workman  until  approved.     (D.  19,  2,  36.) 

2.  When  work  is  to  be  paid  for  by  so  many  feet  or  according 
to  measure,  the  risk  is  with  the  workman  until  the  measure  is 
made.     (D.  19,  2,  36.) 

In  both  cases,  however,  the  workman  is  free  from  risk,  if  it 
is  by  the  fault  of  the  employer  that  the  thing  is  not  approved 
or  measured.     Also  if  the  work   requiring  to  be  approved 
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perishes  by  vis  major  before  approval,  the  loss  falls  on  the 
employer,  because  the  workman  is  not  responsible  for  more 
than  his  own  care  and  skill     (D.  19,  2,  37.) 
B.  By  Special  Agreement. 

1.  The  workman,  by  agreement,  might  undertake  to  bear 
the  loss  resulting  from  accident.     (D.  19,  2,  13.  5.) 

A  warehonseman  put  np  a  notice  that  he  would  not  aooept  gold,  silver,  or  pearls 
at  his  own  risk.  Sudi  articles  were,  howcTer,  entrusted  to  his  care,  with  his  know- 
ledge.    This  acceptance  was  held  to  be  a  renunciation  of  the  notice.     (D.  19, 2,  60, 6.) 

'Warehousemen  {harrearii)  were  bound  to  take  special  care  and  unusual  precautions, 
but  if  their  utmost  care  failed  to  frustrate  the  attempts  of  robbers,  they  were  exonerated. 
(C.  4,  65,  1 ;  C.  4,  65,  4 ;  D.  19,  2,  40.) 

2.  An  agreement  that  the  work  must  be  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  employer  (uti  arbitratu  domini  opus  approbetur)  was  con- 
strued as  if  it  said  according  to  the  satisfaction  of  a  fair  and 
reasonable  man  (viri  boni  arbitrium).  It  applies  only  to  the 
quality  of  the  work,  and  not  to  the  time  allowed  for  doing  it. 
(D.  19,  2,  24,  pr.) 

An  agreement  was  sometimes  made  that  if  the  work  was  not 
done  by  a  certain  day,  it  might  be  taken  away  and  given  to 
another.  The  employer  cannot  take  it  away  until  the  day 
passes,  and  the  workman  is  not  Uable  to  be  sued  until  the 
work  has  actually  been  given  to  another.     (D.  19,  2,  13,  10.) 

Duty  op  the  Employer  (condiustor  operarum^  or  locator  operia) 
=  Right  in  personam  t)P  WORKMAN  (locator  operarum,  or 
conductor  operis). 

To  pay  the  wages  agreed  upon,  unless  through  the  fault  of 
the  workman  the  services  promised  have  not  been  given.  (D. 
19,2,  38,  pr.)  If  the  wages  were  not  paid  in  time,  interest  was 
due.     (C.  4,  65,  17.) 

A  Becretary  was  engaged  for  a  year  to  Antonins  Aqnilia.  Before  the  end  of  the 
year  Antonlus  died.  If  the  secretary  did  not  receive  any  salary  during  the  same 
year  from  any  other  person,  he  was  entitled  to  his  fuU  salary  from  the  heir  of  the 
deceased.    (D.  19,  2, 19,  9  ;  D.  19,  2,  19,  10.) 

An  advocate  was  obliged  to  return  his  fee  (A<»um»r»ttm),  if,  through  his  own  fault,  he 
failed  to  appear  in  the  cause  for  which  he  was  engaged.     (D.  19,  2,  88,  1.) 

When  a  ship  was  lost,  the  amount  paid  as  freight  could  be  recovered.     (D.  19,  2, 

15,«.) 

Special  Divestitive  Facts. 

1.  The  expiration  of  the  time  for  which  the  contract  was  to 

last    (C.  4,  65,  11.) 
If  the  hirer  of  a  farm  {colonus)  is  permitted  by  the  owner  to 

2E 
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remain  in  possession  after  his  five  years'  lease  is  exhansted, 
there  is  an  implied  re-letting  (rehcatio)  to  him  of  the  &nn  for 
one  year.  But  in  the  case  of  houses,  if  the  original  contract 
was  in  writing,  a  re-letting  is  not  presumed,  and  cannot  be 
made  except  in  writing.  In  the  absence  of  such  writing  the 
tenant  holds  merely  during  the  pleasure  of  the  owner.  (D.  19, 
2, 13,  11.) 

2.  If  the  interest  of  the  locator  in  the  thing  let  has  expired, 
then  the  letting  is  at  an  end.     (D.  19,  2,  9, 1.) 

3.  The  death  of  a  workman  puts  an  end  to  a  hiring  of  service 
or  work ;  but  the  death  of  a  letter  or  hirer  of  things  does 
not.     (C.  4,  65,  10.) 

If  the  hirer  dies  during  the  time  of  hiring,  his  heir  comes  into  his  place  as 
hirer,  and  has  the  same  rights  and  duties.    (J.  3, 24, 6.) 

4.  The  hirer  may  be  evicted  from  a  farm,  of  which  he  has  been 
in  arrear  of  rent  (D.  19, 2, 54, 1),  or  iif  he  has  misconducted  him- 
self in  the  hiring,  or  the  house  let  wants  repairs,  or  the  landlord 
requires  the  house  for  his  own  accommodation.     (C.  4,  65,  3.) 

Remedies. 

I.  To  enforce  the  duties  of  a  landlord  {locator  re)*uiii),  and  employer  (loeotor  operia), 
and  workman  (U>cator  operarum). 

1.  Actio  eonductu    (D.  19,  2, 15.) 

2.  Interdict  de  migrando, — ^This  was  given  only  to  a  hirer  of  houses  {in^ilinut)^  to 
enable  him  to  remove  his  property  from  the  house  on  payment  of  his  rent.  (D.  43, 
32,  1,  pr.)  It  includes  also  property  under  ^is  care.  (D.  43,  32,  2.)  It  is  a  per- 
petual interdict ;  and  is  given  to  and  against  heirs.     (D.  48,  82»  1,  6.) 

II.  To  enforce  the  duties  of  the  hirer  of  things  {conductor  rerum),  and  the  {am- 
dttctor  operit  (workman),  and  the  conductor  operarum  (employer). 

1.  Actio  locatL 

2.  Actio  furti  (D.  19,  2,  42),  the  action  on  the  Aquilian  Law,  the  interdict  quod  vi 
autdam,  and  the  actio  arborum  furtim  caesarum.     (D.  19,  2,  25,  5;  D.  19,  2,  43.) 

JETTISON  {Lex  Rhodia  de  Jactu). 

The  Roman  Law  adopted,  so  far  as  not  inconsistent  with 
itself,  the  maritime  law  of  Rhodes.  This  fact  is  brought  out 
very  forcibly  in  a  rescript  •  of  the  Emperor  Augustus.  I  am, 
says  he,  indeed,  master  of  the  land,  but  the  law  rules  the  sea. 
The  Maritime  law  of  Rhodes  {le^x  Rhodia)  applies  wherever  it  is 
not  opposed  to  special  legislation.     (D.  14,  2,  9.) 

If,  in  order  to  save  a  ship,  a  portion  of  its  cargo  is  thrown 
overboard,  the  owners  of  the  vessel  and  cargo  must  share  with 
the  owners  of  the  goods  thrown  overboard  the  loss  they  sustain. 
(D.  14,  2, 1.) 
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A  captain  of  a  ship,  fearing  that  his  ship  is  overloaded,  catuBee  a  portion  of  the  caigo 
to  be  pat  into  boats.  The  boats  are  capsized.  In  this  case  there  is  clearly  oontribn- 
tioQ.  Snppoee,  however,  the  boats  are  saved  and  the  ship  is  lost^  is  there  contribntion  t 
No,  becanse  the  goods  in  the  boats  have  not  been  saved  in  consequence  of  the  loss  of 
the  goods  in  the  ship.     p.  14,  2,  4,  pr.) 

A  mast  is  eat  and  thrown  overboard.  The  owner  has  a  right  of  contribntion,  if  it 
was  done  to  save  the  Tessel,  and  the  Tessel  was  saved.     (D.  14,  2,  3  ;  D.  14,  2,  5.) 

A  ship  suffered  severely  in  a  stonn,  and  was  driven  into  a  port,  where  the  captain 
had  the  damage  repaired.  Continuing  the  voyage,  the  ship  reached  its  destination  in 
safety.  In  this  case  there  is  no  contribution  for  the  expenses  of  repairs,  because  that 
was  a  part  of  the  ordinary  expenditure,  rather  than  a  loss  incurred  for  the  sake  of 
preserving  the  cargo.     (D.  14,  2,  6.) 

Money  paid  for  the  redemption  of  a  ship  from  pirates  gave  rise  to  a  claim  for 
contribution  on  the  cargo,  but  not  if  the  goods  were  stolen  by  robbers.  (D.  14^ 
2, 2.  3.) 

There  was  no  contribution  for  slaves  drowned  in  a  shipwreck,  anymore  than  if  they 
had  died  on  board  or  thrown  themselves  into  the  sea.     (D.  14,  2,  2,  5.) 

Contribution  is  required  from  those  whose  property  has  been 
saved  by  the  jettison,  upon  the  equitable  ground  that  the  loss 
was  incurred  to  save  their  goods.  (D.  14,  2,  5.)  No  contribution 
could  be  required  on  account  of  free  persons  saved,  because 
their  lives  constituted  a  value  that  could  not  be  expressed  in 
money.  But  they  must  contribute  on  account  of  their  garments 
and  jewellery  saved  from  shipwreck  ;  not,  however,  for  food  and 
the  like  consumable  articles.  Also  the  owner  of  the  vessel 
must  contribute  because  his  vessel  is  saved.     (D.  14,  2,  2,  2.) 

A  more  difficult  point  is  raised  by  Callistratus.  May  contri- 
bution be  demanded  in  respect  of  goods  which,  although  saved, 
have  been  damaged  by  the  water?  The  answer  was  that  such 
goods  should  contribute  according  to  their  depreciated  value 
only. 

Suppose  the  goods  were  deteriorated  to  the  extent  of  10  ovm,  and  the  amount  due 
on  contribution  was  less,  say  2  aurei;  is  the  owner  of  the  damaged  goods  not  only  to 
8u£kr  the  loss  of  10  aurei,  but  to  pay  2  aurei  for  contribution  ?  or  may  he  not  claim 
contribution  for  the  damage  done  to  his  own  goods?  CaDistratus,  endorsing  the 
opinion  of  Pi^irius  Fronto,  said  that  contribution  should  be  made  not  merely  for 
jettison,  but,  as  in  the  case  mentioned,  for  damage  done  by  sea  water.  (D.  14,  2, 
4,2.) 

Valvation. — ^In  measuring  the  value  of  the  goods  lost  and  saved 
for  the  purpose  of  contribution,  a  distinction  was  drawn.  The 
value  of  the  goods  thrown  overboard  or  damaged  by  sea  water, 
was  held  to  be  the  price  paid  for  them,  not  the  price  that  they 
would  probably  fetch  at  the  port  of  destination.  The  reason 
was,  that  although  it  was  fair  that  the  owners  of  the  goods 
saved  should  pay  for  the  goods  thrown  overboard,  all  that  they 
could  reasonably  be  asked  to  do  was  to  save  the  owner  from 
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loBB,  not  to  make  for  him  a  profit.  But  the  goods  saved,  as 
was  but  fair,  were  valued  at  the  price  they  would  fetch  at 
the  port  of  destination,  because  that  was  the  true  measure  of 
the  value  of  what  was  saved  from  shipwreck.     (D.  14,  2,  2,  4.) 

Remhdibs. — Although  in  substance  the  obligation  to  contribute  for  goods  thrown 
overboard  was  founded  on  equity,  and  not  on  contract,  and  was  therefore  a  real  quad- 
contract,  yet  in  form  such  was  not  the  case.  The  owners  of  the  goods  lost  had  no  direct 
action  against  the  owners  whose  goods  were  saved  ;  their  remedy  was  against  the  ship- 
master upon  the  contract  of  letting  on  hire.  (B.  14,  2,  2,  2.)  The  object  of  the 
action  was  to  require  the  shipmaster  to  retain  the  goods  that  were  saved  until  the 
amount  due  for  contribution  had  been  paid  (D.  14,  2,  2,  pr.) ;  or  if  the  goods  had 
been  delivered,  to  allow  the  losers  to  sue  the  owners  of  the  goods  saved  in  the  ship- 
master's name. 

'  The  shipmaster  may  either  retain  the  goods  saved  until  contribution  has  been  made 

D.  14,  2,  2,  pr.) ;  or  he  may  sue  the  passengers  and  owners  on  the  contract  of  hire 

cuitio  ex  locato). 

III.— PARTNERSHIP  {Soci£TAS). 

Definition. 

Partnership  is  a  contract  in  which  two  or  more  persons  com- 
bine their  property,  or  one  contributes  property  and  another 
labour,  with  the  object  of  sharing  amongst  themselves  the  gain& 
(C.  4,  37,  1.)  The  share  of  profit  need  not  be  proportional  to 
the  capital  contributed  by  each  partner  (D.  17,  2,  5,  1) ;  but  a 
partnership  cannot  be  constitut-ed  in  which  one  partner  con- 
tributes neither  property  nor  labour.  (D.  39,  6,  35,  5  ;  D.  17,  2, 
5,  2.)  A  partnership  could  exist  in  which  one  of  the  parties  was 
to  share  in  the  profit,  but  not  in  the  loss ;  but  a  partnership 
could  not  exist  when  one  of  the  partners  was  to  share  in  the 
loss  only,  and  not  in  the  profit  {Leonina  Societas),  Such  a  con- 
tract could  not  be  made  except  from  a  charitable  motive ;  but 
in  partnership  it  was  necessary  that  there  should  be  a  valu- 
able consideration  moving  from  each  of  the  partners.  (D.  17, 
2,  29.  2.) 


A  farm  adjoining  the  lands  of  Lucius  Titius  and  of  his  neighbour  Grains  Seius 
for  sale.  Titius,  desiring  to  have  the  part  adjoining  his  land  added  to  it,  asked  Seius 
to  buy  the  land.  Afterwards,  Titius,  without  informing  Seius  of  his  purpose,  went 
and  bought  the  farm  in  his  own  name.  Can  Seius  compel  Titius  to  share  the  farm 
with  him  ?  In  other  words,  are  they  partners  t  Julian  said  the  question  was  one  of 
fact,  not  of  law.  What  did  Seius  and  Titius  intend  ?  If  the  agreement  was  simply 
that  Seius  should  buy  the  farm,  and  give  Titius  a  part  of  it,  there  was  no  partnership. 
But  if  the  intention  was  that  the  thing  bought  should  belong  to  them  jointily  {ut  g[uasi 
commune  negotium  gereretur),  then  Titius  will  be  bound  to  give  up  to  Seius  the  portion 
of  the  farm  set  apart  for  him  by  the  agreement.     (D.  17,  2,  52,  pr.) 

Flavius  Victor  and  Bellicus  Asianus  made  an  agreement  to  this  efifect : — Land 
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to  be  bought  with  tbe  money  of  Victor,  on  which  ABiAntu  by  his  labour  was  to  raise 
bmldinga ;  npon  the  sale  of  these  Victor  was  to  get  back  the  money  with  a  certain 
emn  in  addition,  and  Asianns  was  to  have  the  balance.    This  is  a  paartnenhip.     (D 
17.  2,  62,  7.) 

Titius  gives  Seins  a  pearl  to  sell  on  condition  that  Seins  should  give  Titins  10  wurei 
if  he  sold  the  pearl  for  that  sum  ;  and  if  he  got  more,  shonld  keep  the  excess  for  him- 
self. If  the  intention  was  to  form  a  partnership,  Tititn  contributing  the  pearl  and  Seius 
labour,  and  10  awrei  was  mentioned  merely  as  a  mode  of  determining  the  division  of 
profits,  it  would  be  a  partnership  ;  but  if  l^tiuB  simply  Intended  to  trast  Seius  with 
his  pearl  on  sale,  and  allowed  the  excess  above  10  aurei  as  a  reward  for  his  trouble, 
it  would  be  a  valid  contract,  of  the  nature  of  an  equitable  contract,  but  not  a 
partnership.  The  practical  difference  would  be  this  : — If  it  were  a  partnership,  Seius 
could  compel  Titius  to  deliver  the  pearl,  if  he  had  not  done  so,  in  order  to  give  him  aa 
opportunity  of  selling  it ;  or  if  IHtius  sold  it,  or  gave  it  to  another  to  sell,  Seius  would 
still  be  entitled  to  his  profit ;  but  if  it  was  not  a  partnership.  Seius  had  no  rights 
against  Titius  until  the  pearl  had  actually  been  delivered  to  him.    (D.  17,  2,  44.) 

Kinds  of  Partnership. — In  some  respect  the  rules  appli- 
cable to  partnership  differed  according  to  the  subject-matter 
of  the  contract. 

The  partnerships  in  which  we  usually  join,  either  extend  to  the  whole  of 
our  goods — ^this  the  Greeks  call  by  the  special  name  of  Koivov^a^ia — 
or  apply  to  some  one  business  only,  as  buying  and  selling  slaves,  oil,  wine, 
or  com.     (J.  3,  25,  pr. ;  G.  3,  148.) 

I.  Trade  or  Professional  Partnership  {Soeietas  universorum 

quae  ea  quaestu  veniunt). 

This  is  the  kind  of  partnership  that  is  understood  to  be  made, 
if  no  other  form  is  specially  agreed  upon.  (D.  1 7,  2,  7.) 
Sometimes  it  is  called  soeietas  guaestus  et  lucri  or  soeietas  quasstus 
et  compendii  (D.  17,  2,  13  ;  D.  29,  2,  45,  2) ;  but  these  additional 
terms,  although  they  serve  to  explain  the  scope  of  the  contract, 
add  nothing  to  it.  Qiuzesius  is  whatever  is  gained  by  the 
exercise  of  skill  or  labour  (qui  ex  opera  eujusque  descendit),  (D. 
17,  2,  8.)  A  partnership  of  two  bankers  or  money-lenders 
(argentarii)  is  an  example  of  a  trade  partnership.  (D.  17,  2, 
52,  5.) 

Neither  partner  is  bound  to  contribute  anything  that  does 
not  come  under  the  definition  of  commercial  profit  (quaestus). 
Each  keeps  to  himself  separately  what  he  acquires  by  legacy, 
gift,  or  inheritance.  (D.  17,  2,  9 ;  D.  17,  2,  71,  1 ;  D.  29,  2, 
45,  2.)  In  like  manner,  the  partners  cannot  demand  from  the 
partnership  the  payment  of  debts,  except  those  incurred  in  the 
pursuit  of  the  profit  (qtuiestus),  which  it  is  the  object  of  the 
partnership  to  share.  (D.  17,  2, 12  ;  D.  17,  2,  82.)  Other  ex- 
penditure might,  however,  be  imposed  on  the  partnership  by 
special  agreement. 
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'  Jnlios  and  Attius  are  partners.  Jnliiu  has  a  daughter,  Flavia,  and  it  has  heen 
agreed  that  the  dowries  of  the  partners*  daughters  shall  he  paid  out  of  the  partnership 
property.  Julius,  on  the  marriage  of  Flavia,  promised  a  dowry,  but  died  before  it 
was  paid,  leaving  Flavia  his  heir.  Flavia^  being  her  father's  heir,  was  now  bound  to 
pay  to  the  husband  the  amount  of  the  dowry.  A  divorce,  however,  took  place,  and 
Flavia  was  released  by  her  husband  from  the  obligation  of  paying  the  dowry. 

Can  she,  *«s  heir  of  her  father,  claim  to  rank  as  a  creditor  against  the  partnership 
funds  in  respect  of  her  dowry  ?  Papinian  observed  that  the  original  agreement  was 
valid  if  both  the  partners  were  to  have  a  right  to  charge  the  dowries  of  their  daughten 
against  the  partnership  funds,  even  if  one  only  of  t^  partners  had  a  daughter.  In 
this  case,  if  the  dowry  had  been  paid,  Flavia  could  have  recovered  it  from  her  husband, 
and  would  not  have  been  obliged  to  give  it  back  and  share  it  with  Attius,  because  she 
got  the  money  back  from  her  husband  in  her  own  right,  and  not  as  her  father's  heir. 
But  as  the  money  was  not  paid,  and  not  demanded  from  the  partnership  funds  before 
the  death  of  Julius,  and  consequent  termination  of  the  partnership,  Papinian  decided 
that  Flavia  had  no  claim.  He  goes  on  to  add  that  if  the  dowry  had  been  paid  by 
Julius,  and  his  daughter  had  died  leaving  her  husband  surviving,  Julius  would  have 
been  bound  to  sue  the  husband  for  the  dowry  and  restore  it  to  the  partnership  funds. 
If,  on  the  contrary,  the  wife  had  survived  the  marriage,  Julius  could  take  back  the 
dowry  only  subject  to  an  obligation  to  return  it  to  Flavia  if  she  re-married.  If  the 
first  husband's  estate  did  not  suffice  to  restore  the  dowry,  a  second  dowry  could  not  be 
charged  against  the  partnership  funds.     (D.  17,  2,  81.) 

II.  Partnership  for  a  Single  Transaction  {Societas  negotia- 

tionis  alicujus). 

The  partnership  may  be  limited,  as  stated  by  Justinian,  to  a 
single  sale  or  other  transaction,  in  which  case  only  what  is 
gained,  and  expended  in  connection  with  it  entei*s  into  the 
partnership.     (D.  17,  2,  6,  pr.) 

Cornelius  has  three  horses,  and  Licinius  one ;  and  they  agree  to  sell  them  in  a 
single  team  {^[uadriga),  and  divide  the  proceeds.  Before  the  sale,  the  horse  of  Licinias 
died.  Was  Comdius  bound  to  pay  three-fourths  of  the  loss?  This  depends  on 
the  terms  of  the  agreement.  If  the  partnership  was  only  for  the  sale  of  the  team, 
then  until  the  sale  there  was  no  interchange  of  ownership,  and  the  loss  falls  wholly  on 
lidnius.  But  if  the  agreement  was  that  they  would  make  a  team  of  four,  in  which 
partnership  Cornelius  had  three  shares  and  Licinius  one,  and  the  horse  of  Lidnius 
died,  the  loss  must  be  divided  between  the  partners,  in  proportion  to  their  shares. 
(D.  17,  2,  58,  pr.) 

III.  A  special  case  of  this  partnership  was  in  the  collection  of 
taxes  {societas  vectigalium).  It  differed  from  the  other  instances 
of  partnership  in  no  respect,  except  one  of  the  divestitive  facts 
(see  p.  523.)  It  is  generally  ranked  as  a  distinct  kind  of 
partnership. 

IV.  Societas  universorum  bonorunu — This  is  a  partnership  in- 
cluding all  the  property  of  the  partners,  in  whatsoever  manner 
acquired,  and  providing  for  the  payment  of  all  their  expenses. 
(D,  17,  2,  1,  1.)  It  occurs  where  two  persons  agree  to  put  all 
their  money  into  a  common  purse,  out  of  which  all  their 
expenses  are  to  be  paid. 
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As  soon  as  the  contract  is  made,  the  moveable  and  immove- 
able property  of  each  of  the  partners  becomes,  without  any- 
mutual  delivery,  at  once  the  joint  property  of  all  the 
partners.  (D,  17,  2,  2.)  Whatever  is  subsequently  acquired 
by  a  partner  does  not  become  joint  property  until  the 
partner  gives  it  in  the  usual  way  to  his  copartners.  (D, 
17,2,74.) 

What  a  partner  acquires  by  legacy,  inheritance,  gift,  or  in 
any  other  manner,  belongs  to  the  partnership.  (D,  17,  2,  3, 1 ; 
D.  17,  2,  73.)  Thus,  even  the  dowry  that  one  of  the  partners 
receives  with  his  wife  must  be  shared  with  the  partners,  subject 
to  the  obligation  of  the  husband  to  return  it  in  certain  events. 
(D.17,2,  65,  16;  D.  17,  2,  66.) 

The  sums  due  (nomina)  to  each  partner  can  be  sued  for  only 
in  that  partner's  name,  but  each  partner  is  bound  to  place  his 
right  of  action  at  the  disposal  of  his  copartners.  (D.  17,  2,  3.) 
The  damages  obtained  by  a  partner  for  an  injury  {injuria)  to 
his  son  must  also  be  given  up  to  the  partnership.  (D.  17, 
2,  52, 16.) 

On  the  other  hand,  all  the  lawful  expenses  of  the  partners 
must  be  paid  out  of  the  common  fund  ;  but  not  damages*  that 
they  have  to  pay  for  wilful  misconduct.  (D.  17,  2,  73  ;  D,  17, 
2,  52, 18.)  Money  lost  in  gambling  cannot  be  charged  to  the 
common  fund  (D.  17,  2,  59,  1),  unless  the  partners  have  shared 
in  gains  from  the  same  source.     (D.  17,  2,  55.) 

V,  Joint  Ownership  {Sodetas  unius  rei  vel  certarum  rerum).. 
(D.  17,  2,  31.) 

The  subject  of  joint  ownership  crops  up  in  this  place  merely 
from  a  peculiarity  of  the  forms  of  action.  If  the  joint-owner- 
ship arose  from  some  act  or  event  other  than  the  will  of  the 
co-owners,  the  proper  remedy  was  the  action  communi  divi- 
dvndo  or  familiae  erdscundae;  but  if  the  joint  ownership  arose 
from  the  act  of  the  co-owners,  the  actio  pro  socio  could  be 
brought  (D.  17,  2,  34) ;  and  in  no  material  respect  was  there 
any  difference  between  them,  unless  perhaps  that  a  parti^er 
cannot  be  compelled  to 'pay  beyond  his  means;  whereas  there 
was  no  such  restriction  in  the  other  actions.  Thus  each  partner 
could  alienate  his  own  share  (C.  4,  52,  3),  but  not  more  than  his 
own  share.  (D.  17,  2,  68.)  A  partner  could  not  exercise  any 
right  of  ownership  (as  building  on  the  common  land)  against 
the  wishes  of  the  others.  (D.  17,  2,  39  ;  D.  8,  2,  27,  1 ;  D.  8, 
5, 11,  pr.)     For  when  two  persons  have  equal  rights,  the  one 
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that  forbids  prevails  (in  re  enim  pari  potiorem  causam  esse  pro- 
hibentia  constat). 

Pamphilns,  a  freedman,  and  liis  patron  Titius,  together  buy  land,  and  deliveiy  is 
made  to  both.  They  are  joint-owners.  Pamphilns,  however,  paid  the  whole  price.  He 
can  compel  Titius  by  the  actio  pro  socio  to  pay  the  half.     (G.  4,  87,  2.) 

Two  brothers,  joint-heirs,  agree  to  hold  all  that  they  get  from  the  inheritance  in 
common.  This  constitutes  a  partnership  of  the  inheritance,  but  does  not  include  what 
they  acquire  from  other  sources.     (D.  17,  2,  52,  6.) 

An  agreement  between  Titius  and  Julius  was  made,  that  whichever  aoqoired  an 
inheritance  shonld  share  it  with  the  other.  Titius  afterwards  became  sole  heir  of  his 
father.     Thereupon  a  partnership  of  the  inheritance  arises.     (D.  17,  2,  8,  2.) 

Titius  and  Seius  are  co-owners  of  Stichus.  Titius  leaves  a  legacy  to  Stichus  of  two 
aurei.  Seius  being  the  sole  owner  of  Stichus  becomes  entitled  to  the  legacy.  Can 
the  heir  of  Titius,  as  the  heir  of  a  partner,  compel  him  to  divide  the  legacy  ?  No, 
because  Seius  receives  the  legacy,  not  in  his  capacity  as  partner,  but,  by  the  operation 
of  a  rule  of  the  civil  law,  in  consequence  of  his  being  owner.  But  he  is  obliged  to  give 
the  heir  half  of  the  value  of  Stichus.     (D.  17,  2,  63,  9.) 

Rights  and  Duties. 

The  rights  and  duties  of  partners  may  be  considered  under 
two  heads — (1)  the  duties  partners  owe  to  each  other;  and 
(2)  the  duties  they  owe  to  outsiders  in  consequence  of  the  acts 
or  forbearances  of  one  of  themselves. 

I.  Duties  of  Partners  inter  se. 

1.  Each  must  contribute  to  the  common  fund  what  has  been 
agreed  upon,  and  also  whatever  each  gets  in  respect  of  the 
partnership.  Hence,  if  one  partner  recovers  more  from  a  debtor 
than  the  others,  he  must  share  his  good  luck  with  his  co- 
partners.    (D.  17,  2,  63,  5.) 

2.  Each  partner  is  entitled  to  be  reimbursed  all  expenses 
properly  incurred  (D.  17,  2,  52,  12),  and  to  be  indemnified  in 
respect  of  all  the  duties  to  which  he  subjects  himself  on  behalf 
of  the  partnership.  (D.  17,  2,  27  ;  D.  17,  2,  28 ;  D.  17,  2,  38.) 
If  one  of  the  partners  becomes  insolvent,  and  is  unable  to  pay 
his  share,  the  other  partners  must,  in  proportion  to  their  shares, 
make  good  the  deficiency.     (D.  17,  2,  67,  pr.) 

• 

A  partner,  travelling  for  his  firm  to  buy  merchandise,  is  entitled  to  travelling 
expenses,  and  the  coat  of  conveying  himself,  his  baggage  and  merchandise.  (D.  17,  2, 
52,  16.) 

A  partner,  in  resisting  the  flight  of  slaves  belonging  to  the  partnership,  is  woxmded. 
Can  he  recover  the  oost  of  medical  attendance  for  his  cure  ?  Labeo  held  that  he  ooold 
not,  and  drew  a  subtle  distinction,  between  expense  incurred  on  behalf  of  the  partner- 
ship and  expense  incurred  incidentally  in  consequence  of  being  a  partner.  It  is  like 
the  case  where  a  legacy  is  left  to  a  man  in  consequence  of  being  a  partner.  He  is  not 
obliged  to  contribute  that.    (D.  17,  2,  60, 1.)    This  subtlety  was  rejected  by  Julian, 
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whose  opinion  [had  the  farther  sanction  of  TJlpian,  and  is  endorsed  in  the  Digest 
(D.  17,  2,  61.) 

Utini  and  Seius  agreed  to  deal  together  in  mantles,  and  Utias  set  oat  on  a  joomey 
to  bay  stock.  On  his  way  he  was  met  by  robbers,  who  stole  the  money  he  took  to  pay 
for  the  merchandise,  woonded  his  slaves,  and  stripped  him  of  his  own  private  property. 
Julian  held  that  not  merely  mast  the  loss  of  the  partnership  money  be  borne  equally 
by  the  two,  bat  that  Seius  mast  pay  half  the  loss  of  the  private  property  of  Titios,  and 
of  the  other  damaige,  including  medical  expenses.    (D.  17, 2,  52,  4.) 

3.  Whether  one  partner  is  liable  to  another  simply  as  such  (by  the  (utio 
pro  socio)  in  case  of  wilful  wrongs  as  is  a  man  that  has  suffered  anything  to 
be  deposited  with  him,  or  whether  he  is  not  also  liable  for  a  £Eiult  on  the  score 
of  sloth,  that  is,  and  negligence  is  questioned.  The  opinion  has,  however, 
prevailed  that  he  is  liable  even  for  a  fault.  But  everything  that  falls  short 
of  the  utmost  possible  diligence  is  not  therefore  a  fiault  For  it  is  enough 
that  a  partner  display  such  diligence  in  regard  to  the  common  affairs,  as 
he  usually  does  in  regard  to  his  own.  And  the  man  that  has  taken  to 
himself  a  partner  lacking  in  diligence  has  only  himself  to  complain  of;  he 
must  ascribe  his  loss,  in  fact,  to  his  own  want  of  forethought.    (J.  3,  25,  9.) 

A  partnership  is  made  between  Sempronias  and  Titius,  Titius  undertaking  to 
pasture  the  oatUe  of  Sempronias,  and  share  the  profits  with  him.  The  cattle  axe 
taken  over  by  Titius  at  a  valuation.  Some  of  the  cattle  are  carried  off  by  robbers, 
and  the  rest  stolen.  In  this  case  Titius  must  pay  the  value  of  the  stolen  cattle,  but 
the  loss  of  the  cattle  taken  by  robbers  falls  on  Sempronias.  The  reason  is,  that  with 
due  care  Titius  could  have  prevented  the  theft,  but  he  could  not  withstand  robbery. 
(D.  17,  2,  52,  3). 

A  partner  employed  his  slave  to  work  for  the  partnership;  the  slave  by  his 
negligence  did  some  damage.  The  partner  could  not  set  off  agiunst  this  damage  any 
special  benefit  acquired  through  that  slave.     (D.  17,  2,  28,  1 ;  D.  17,  2,  25.) 

And  the  general  rule  was  that  a  partner  could  not  set  off  what  he  gained  by  unusual 
industry  against  losses  incurred  by  negUgence.     (D.  17,  2,  26.) 

II.  Rights  and  Duties  of  Partners  in  relation  to  third  parties. 

In  modem  law,  questions  affecting  partnership  generally  arise 
^th  regard  to  the  rights  and  obligations  of  third  parties  against 
the  partners  Every  partner,  engaged  in  the  business  of  the 
partoership,  is  an  impUed  agent  in  his  transactions  with  other 
persons  within  the  scope  of  the  partnership.  But  the  contract 
of  partnership  in  Roman  law  dealt  solely  with  the  rights  of 
partners  as  between  themselves ;  and  one  of  the  partners  had 
no  implied  power  to  bind  the  others,  even  in  matters  strictly 
within  the  business  of  the  partnership.  One  of  the  partners 
might,  indeed,  to  a  qualified  extent,  be  an  agent  for  the  others, 
but  only  in  the  same  way  as  a  stranger  to  the  partnership. 
This  peculiarity  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  slow  and  imperfect 
development  of  agency  in  the  creation  of  contracts.  See 
fQ%tea^  Agency, 
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Investitive  Facts. 

Partnership  was  formed  by  the  simple  consent  of  the  parties. 
(D.  17,  2,  4.)  It  seems  at  one  time  to  have  been  a  moot  point 
whether  a  partnership  could  be  made  subject  to  a  condition, 
but  this  was  decided  in  the  affirmative  by  Justinian.  (C.  4, 
37,  6 ;  D.  17,  2,  1,  pr.) 

If  no  express  agreement  has  been  come  to  as  regards  the  shares  of  profit 
or  loss,  equal  shares  in  both  cases  are  contemplated.  But  if  the  shares  have 
been  expressed,  then  they  must  be  kept  to.     (J.  3,  25,  i ;  G.  3, 1 50.) 

It  is  easily  seen  that  if  the  share  is  expressed  in  one  case  only,  whether 
of  profit  or  loss,  but  omitted  in  the  other,  then  in  the  other  case  also  that  has 
been  passed  over  the  same  share  must  be  kept  to.    (J.  3,  25,  3 ;  G.  3,  150.) 

Am  in  the  case  of  sale  and  letting,  the  determination  of  the  shares  might  be  left  to 
a  third  party  (arbiter),  (D.  17,  2,  76.)  If  no  decision  were  given,  the  contract  came 
to  nothing.  (D.  17,  2,  75.)  If  the  decision  were  manifestly  nnfair,  it  woold  be  set 
aside.  (D.  17,  2,  79.)  But  the  mere  fact  of  the  arbiter  giving  more  to  one  than 
another  was  not  evidence  of  unfidmess,  because  one  might  contribute  a  larger  share  of 
capital,  industry,  or  credit     (D.  17,  2,  80.) 

It  never  was  doubtful  that,  if  two  persons  come  to  an  agreement  between 
themselves  that  two-thirds  both  of  profit  and  of  loss  shall  belong  to  one  and 
one- third  to  the  other,  such  an  agreement  holds  good.    Q.  3)  25,  i.) 

But  certainly  the  following  agreement  has  been  much  disputed. 

If  Titius  and  Seius  agree  between  themselves  that  two-thirds  of  the  profit 
shall  belong  to  Titius  and  one-third  of  the  loss,  two-thirds  of  the  loss  to  Seius 
and  one-third  of  the  profit,  ought  such  an  agreement  to  be  regarded  as  valid  ? 
Quintus  Mucins  thought  that  such  an  agreement  was  contrary  to  the  very 
nature  of  a  partnership,  and  therefore  ought  not  to  be  regarded  as  valid. 
Servius  Sulpicius  was  of  the  contrary  opinion,  and  his  view  has  prevailed. 
For  often  there  are  some  men  whose  services  in  a  partnership  are  so  valuable, 
that  it  is  just  that  they  should  be  admitted  into  it  on  better  terms  than  the 
others.  In  support  of  this,  it  may  be  added,  that  no  one  doubts  men 
can  join  in  a  partnership  on  these  terms, — that  one  shall  bring  in  all  the 
capital,  the  other  none,  and  yet  that  the  profit  shall  be  shared  in  conunon ; 
for  often  a  man's  services  are  an  equivalent  for  capital.  So  fully  has  the 
opinion  opposed  to  that  of  Quintus  Mucins  been  established,  that  it  is  even 
accepted  that  partners  may  agree  that  one  shall  share  the  profit  without 
being  liable  for  loss,  as  Servius  consistently  thought.  But  such  an  agreement 
ought  to  be  understood  to  mean,  that  if  one  part  of  the  business  brings  in  a 
profit,  and  another  a  loss,  then  a  balance  must  be  struck,  and  only  the  excess 
of  profit  over  loss  be  regarded  as  profit.    (J.  3,  25,  2  ;  G.  3,  149.) 

Transvestitive  Facts. — No  partner  could  give  away  his 
share,  so  as  to  put  another  in  his  place.  (D.  17,  2,  19.)  The 
rule  is  thus  expressed :  the  partner  of  my  partner  is  not  my 
partner  (Socii  met  socius  meus  socius  noii  est).     (D.  50,  17,  47, 1.) 

Divestitive  Facts. 

I.  A  partnership  lasts  as  long  as  the  partners  continue  their  consent ;  but 
if  one  renounces  the  partnership,  it  is  dissolved.     Clearly,  however,  if  a 
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partner  craftily  renounces  the  partnership  in  order  to  be  alone  in  having 
some  profit  that  is  falling  in — if,  for  instance,  a  member  of  a  partnership 
that  extends  to  all  the  goods  of  the  partners  is  left  heir  to  some  one,  and 
thereupon  renounces  the  partnership  in  order  to  be  alone  in  profiting  by  the 
inheritance — he  is  compelled  to  share  the  profits.  But  any  other  profit  he 
makes^  without  hunting  after  it,  belongs  to  himself  alone ;  while  all  that  is 
acquired  in  any  way  after  the  partnership  is  renounced,  is  given  up  to  the 
renounced  partner,  and  to  him  alone.     Q.  3,  25,  4 ;  G.  3,  151.} 

The  power  of  withdrawal  exists  only  when  the  duration  of  the  partnership  has  not 
been  fixed.  If  a  time  has  been  agreed  upon,  a  partner  that  withdraws  divests  himself 
of  all  rights  in  respect  of  the  partnership,  but  remains  liable  for  all  obligations. 
(Soektm  a  se  non  te  a  tocio  Uberat.)  (D.  17,  2,  65,  6.)  Even  if  no  time  is  fixed,  a 
partner  cannot  withdraw  when  it  is  inconvenient  for  the  partnership ;  as,  for  example, 
to  force  a  sale  of  slaves  at  a  disadvantage.     (D.  17,  2,  65,  5.) 

An  agreement  that  a- partner  should  not  be  at  liberty  to  withdraw  was  void. 
(D.  17,  2, 14.) 

2.  By  Action,  If  one  of  the  partners  goes  into  court  to 
secure  bis  rights,  it  is  understood  that  the  partnership  is  thereby 
dissolved.     (D.  17,  2,  65.) 

3.  A  partnership  is  dissolved,  too,  by  the  death  of  a  partner  ;  because,  in 
entering  into  a  contract  of  partnership,  a  man  chose  for  himself  a  deter- 
minate person.  Even  if  the  partnership  was  formed  by  more  than  two 
persons  consenting  to  join,  the  death  of  one  dissolves  it  although  several  sur- 
vive, unless  it  was  otherwise  agreed  when  they  joined  in  partnership.  (J,  3, 
25,  5  ;  G.  3,  1 52.) 

The  SocieiOB  veetigalvum  is  an  exception  to  this  rule.  In  this  partnership  the  heir 
of  a  partner  may  by,  but  not  without,  a  special  agreement  succeed  as  a  partner.  (D. 
17,  2,  59 ;  D.  17,  2,  35.) 

If  one  of  the  partners  acts  on  the  assumption  that  a  partner  is  alive,  who  in  point 
of  fact  is  dead,  the  partnership  is  regarded  as  existing.  This  beneficial  rule  existed 
also  m  mandate.     (D.  17,  2,  65,  10.) 

4.  Therefore  it  is  agreed  that  capitis  deminutio^  too,  dissolves  a  partner- 
ship ;  for,  on  the  principle  of  the  jus  civile,  this  is  regarded  as  almost 
equivalent  to  death.  But  if  the  members  agree  to  go  on  still  as  partners,  a 
new  partnership  is  held  to  begin.     (G.  3,  153.) 

This  is  true  only  of  the  greater  and  middle  change  of  status,  not  of  the  smallest 
(mifiMna  capitis  deminuHo).  Hence  the  arrogation  or  emancipation  of  a  partner  did 
not  dissolve  the  partnership.     (D.  17,  2,  58,  2  ;  D.  17,  2,  65,  11.) 

5.  Again,  if  one  of  the  partners  has  his  goods  sold  off,  either  by  the 
State  or  by  private  creditors,  the  partnership  is  dissolved.  But  in  this  case 
a  new  contract  of  partnership  may  be  entered  into  ;  for  such  a  contract  needs 
only  bare  consent,  and  comes  under  the  J^us  Gentium s  and  all  men,  by 
natural  reason,  can  give  consent.     (G.  3,  1 54.) 

Confiscation  of  goods,  too,  plainly  breaks  up  a  partnership,  if,  that  is^  the 
whole  goods  of  the  partner  are  confiscated ;  for  since  another  comes  into 
his  place,  he  is  regarded  as  dead.     (J.  3,  25,  7.) 

Again,  if  one  of  the  partners,  weighed  down  by  heavy  debts,  yields  up  his 
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goods,  and  has  all  his  substance  sold  for  debts,  public  or  private,  the  partner- 
ship is  dissolved.  But  in  this  case,  if  the  members  agree  to  go  on  still  as 
partners,  a  new  partnership  is  beg^n.    (J.  3,  25,  8.) 

6.  Again,  if  a  contract  of  partnership  is  made  for  some  special  business, 
when  that  is  ended  the  partnership  is  at  an  end.    (J.  3,  25, 6.) 

7.  The  loss  of  the  partnership  property  also  terminates  the 
partnership.     (D.  17,  2,  63, 10.) 

8.  By  the  lapse  of  the  time  for  which  the  partnership  was 
constituted.     (D.  17,  2,  65,  6.) 

BEMIDnB. 

I.  AeUo  pro  Socio, 

1.  This  action  is  brought  to  enforce  the  rightB  in  penonam  of  the  pwtDen ;  if  • 
diyision  of  the  property  is  desired,  recourse  must  be  had  to  the  €ietio  eommuiU  divi- 
dundo.    It  is,  therefore,  confined  to  the  acoonnts  between  partnen.    (D.  17,  2,  48.) 

2.  If  any  obligations  are  outstanding,  and  cannot  be  settled  on  the  dissolution  of 
the  partnership^  security  must  be  given  to  the  burdened  partner.  (D.  17,  2,  27 ;  D. 
17,  2,  88.) 

8.  Partners  have  a  special  benefit  as  between  themselveB  ;  they  cannot  be  made  to 
pay  more  than  they  can  afford,  or  have  deprived  themselveB  of  the  means  of  paying 
(in  id  qyuod  fcboere  posaunt  quodve  dcHo  fnalo  feeerint  quonUnug  poatent  condemnari 
oportere).    (D,  17.  2,  68  pr.) 

A  partner,  however,  who  denies  the  existence  of  a  partnership,  does  not  enjoy  this 
benefit     p.  42, 1,  22,  1 ;  D.  17,  2,  67,  8.) 

If  a  man  brings  an  action  against  his  parent  or  patronusy  or  if  a  partner 
brings  an  action  against  a  partner  in  a  suit  arising  out  of  the  partnership, 
the  plaintiff  cannot  gain  more  than  his  opponent  can  pay.  And  it  is  the 
same  when  a  man  is  sued  for  what  he  has  given  as  a  present.    (J.  4, 6,  38.} 

2.  The  a^etio  communi  dividundo  coexists  with  the  Actio  pro  soeto. 

8.  The  actio  Ugis  AquUi<ie,  aeiiofurii,  and  others,  may  abo,  according  to  dicum- 
stances,  be  invoked  by  an  mjured  partner.  (D.  17,  2,  47, 1 ;  D.  17,  2,  49 ;  D.  17,  2, 
60 ;  D.  17,  2,  46 ;  D.  17,  2,  46 ;  D.  17,  2,  61  pr.;  D.  17,  2,  61, 1.) 

YoTSKiTi.— HISTORY  AND  CLASSIFICATION  OF 

ROMAN  CONTRACTS. 

Having  enumerated  and  described  the  Roman  Contracts  as 
they  are  given  in  the  Institutes  of  Gains  and  Justinian,  we  may 
pause  before  proceeding  to  complete  an  outline  of  the  subject 
from  the  corpiLs  juris,  to  examine  the  principles  upon  which  the 
Roman  contracts  are  based,  and  the  order  of  their  development 
These  two  topics — ^the  history  and  juridical  principles  of  con- 
tract— are,  at  least  for  the  student  of  Roman  law,  inseparably 
bound  up  together.  The  history  of  contract  affords  the  best 
justification  of  the  arrangement  that  has  been  set  forth,  and  a 
careful  analysis  of  the  principles  upon  which  the  Roman  Law 
extended  legal  protection  to  contracts  sometimes  iumishes  a 
clue  to  their  history. 
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1.— Formal  Contracts. 


The  formal  contracts  of  the  Boman  law,  as  already  described, 
are  three  in  number  :  they  are  all  said  to  descend  from  the  jus 
civile ;  and  they  rest  upon  a  simple  principle.  The  obligatory 
force  of  these  contracts  depends  on  the  exact  observance  of 
their  respective  forms. 

The  juridical  principle  of  the  formal  contracts  is  obvious, 
and  requires  no  commentary,  but  the  question  of  their  origin 
is  very  obscure.  According  to  the  opinion  of  some  high 
authorities,  the  three  formal  contracts — Nexum,  StipiUatioy 
ExpensiloHo — are  not  equally  ancient.  The  Nexum  is  said  to 
be  the  parent-contract  from  which  not  only  the  Stipulatio  and 
Expensilatio,  but  all  the  other  contracts  of  the  Roman  la.w  are 
lineally  descended. 

The  writer  has  been  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  this 
hypothesis,  although  very  attractive,  is  not  supported  by  the 
evidence ;  and  that  we  must  still  look  upon  the  stipulation  as 
primordial,  as  it  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  contracts  of  the 
Roman  law.     (See  Note  at  the  end  of  this  section.) 

1.  Anciently  in  Rome  betrothals  were  made  by  stipulation 
(hence  the  terms  eponsuBy  sponaa,  from  spandeo).  (D.  23,  1,  2.) 
In  the  classical  period,  the  stipulation  was  not  employed,  and 
no  action  lay  for  breach  of  promise.  We  learn  from  Servius 
Snlpicius,  a  jurist  who  died  ,B.G.  42,  that  betrothal  was  an 
institution  of  the  Latin  people,  who  kept  up  the  action  for 
hreach  of  promise  (actio  ex  sponsu)  until  they  were  incorporated 
with  the  Romans.  There  can  be  no  question  of  the  antiquity 
of  the  custom.  It  was,  in  fact,  one  that  could  not  fail  to  arise 
as  soon  as  men  gave  up  the  practice  of  stealing  wives,  and 
sought  them  by  purchase.  A  preliminary  bargain  was  necessary 
to  settle  the  price,  and  the  conclusion  of  that  bargain  prior  to 
the  ceremony  of  marriage  was  betrothal.  One  of  the  forms  of 
Roman  marriage,  in  olden  times,  was  a  mancipation  of  the  wife 
to  the  husband  (coemptio  in  manurn)^  Now  it  would  have  been 
impossible  that  the  previous  contract  should  have  been  made 
by  a  mancipation,  even  fictitiously,  because  if  the  woman  had 
really  been  mancipated,  even  for  the  sake  of  form,  to  an  intend- 
ing husband,  she  would  at  once  have  been  subjected  to  his  manus 
beyond  recall.  (G.  1, 11 5  r)  Hence^  in  betrothal,  an  extremely 
ancient  institution,  we  find  the  opposition  between  contract 
and  conveyance,  between  promise  and  property.     This  distinc- 
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tion,  if  Sulpicius  is  right,  corresponded  with  that  between 
stipulatio  and  mancipoHo, 

2.  It  is  impossible  to  avoid  being  struck  by  the  prominence 
given  to  the  stipulation  in  the  Boman  law  of  procedure.  Not 
only  was  it  largely  employed  by  the  PrsBtor,  but  in  its  oldest 
form  as  a  sponsio  it  figured  in  the  ancient  condtetio  (the  legis 
ocfio  of  that  name.  See  Book  IV.,  Proceedings  in  ^tirfc  Legis 
Aetionei).  The  ancient  form  of  suretyship,  called  vadimonium, 
appears  also  to  have  been  made  by  sponsio. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  why  the  stipulation  should  have 
been  so  extensively  employed  in  civil  procedure.  The  obliga- 
tions enforced  in  connection  with  civil  proceedings  took  the 
form  of  requiring  a  person  to  do  or  not  to  do  something.  Now 
we  can  hardly  suppose  such  contracts  ever  to  have  been  made 
by  nexum.  The  nexum  was  germane  to  contract4s  relating  to  the 
transfer  of  property,  but  it  seems  quite  irrelevant  to  contracts 
concerned  with  personal  acts  and  forbearances.  But  such  con- 
tracts fell  naturally  under  the  domain  of  the  stipulation. 

There  is  nothing  in  Boman  law  to  throw  light  on  one  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  stipulation ;  namely,  the  form  of  question 
and  answer.  It  is  a  unique -form.  But  the  other  essential 
feature  of  the  stipulation  anciently — the  word  spondee — ^has 
some  interesting  affinities. 

The  cognate  term  in  Greek — (rrov3^ — ^is  a  sacrifice  by  libation 
of  wine,  oil,  honey,  or  water.  It  is  also  the  name  for  a  simple 
treaty  of  peace  as  distinguished  from  a  treaty  of  alliance.  This 
ought  to  be  taken  along  with  a  statement  of  Gains  (G.  3,  94), 
who  says  that  in  one  case  only  could  spondee  be  used  by  an  alien  ; 
namely,  in  making  peace  with  the  Boman  people.  It  may 
perhaps  be  inferred  that  the  word  spondeo  carried  a  sanctity 
with  it  beyond  the  confines  of  Bome.  It  would  appear  that 
sponsiones  were  current  among  the  Greek  and  Latin  tribes  as  a 
most  binding  and  sacred  kind  of  promise. 

The  third  formal  contract  is  Eapensilatio,  Ortolan  contends 
at  great  length,  and  with  much;  vigour,  that  this  contract  is 
derived  firom  the  Nexum,  He  summons  to  his  aid  the  well- 
known  terms  in  which  entries  were  made  in  the  domestic 
ledger,  expensa  lata — terms  that  seem  to  imply  originally  a 
weighing  out  of  the  money. 

The  Expensilatio  was  rarely,  if  ever,  used  as  a  means  of 
creating  rights  in  personam ;  it  was  used  as  a  mode  of  novation, 
insomuch  that  if  the  text  of  Gains  were  all  the  information 
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we  had,  we  should  be  bound  to  omit  Ejspensilatio  from  the  list 
of  contracts,  and  introduce  it  under  the  head  of  Transvestitive 
Facts.  The  juridical  principle  of  the  contract  is  obvious. 
According  to  all  testimony,  the  accounts  of  a  Boman  household 
were  kept  with  extreme  exactness,  and  all  sums  due  to  or  by 
the  head  of  the  house,  when  ascertained,  were  duly  entered.  In 
case  of  dispute,  these  books  formed  the  best  evidence ;  if 'the 
books  of  the  creditor  and  debtor  agreed,  the  dispute  was  at  an 
end;  if  the  books  of  the  creditor  only  had  the  entry,  the 
question  was  whether  the  entry  was  made  with  the  consent  of 
the  debtor.  If  it  was,  there  could  be  little  hesitation  as  to  the 
judgment  that  ought  to  be  given.  From  the  extreme  care  and 
scrupulous  honesty  with  which  the  family  accounts  were  kept, 
they  naturally  attained  a  high  degree  of  value  as  evidence  ;  and 
there  seems  no  difficulty  in  believing  that  at  length  the  debtor 
was  not  allowed  to  go  behind  the  entry  on  the  ledger,  if  it  were 
made  with  his  consent,  to  dispute  his  obligation.  The  literal 
contract  is  in  short,  merely  an  example  of  the  doctrine  of 
estoppel.  A  man  that  had  consented  to  his  name  being  entered 
as  debtor  for  a  given  sum  in  the  books  of  another,  was  not 
permitted  to  deny  that  the  money  was  really  due.  From  the 
writings  of  Cicero  we  learn  that  one  that  entered  what  was  not 
due  to  him,  and  one  that  did  not  enter  as  due  what  he  really 
owed,  were  alike  guilty  of  nefarious  misconduct 

There  is  no  reason  for  limiting  the  effect  of  the  literal  con- 
tract  to  debts  arising  from  ne^m;  it  was  equally  applicable  to 
debts  arising  from  stipulation,  or  in  any  other  way.  Nor  is  any 
real  light  thrown  upon  the  expensilatio  by  connecting  it  with  the 
nexum.  The  words  expenaa  lata,  for  aught  that  appears  to  the 
contrary,  may  have  been  employed  in  as  figurative  a  sense  when 
the  doctrine  of  estoppel  was  first  applied  to  written  entries  in 
the  household  ledger,  as  the  word  **  expenditiu:e "  is  at  the 
present  day. 

II. — Equitable  Contracts. 

1.  Depositum,  Pignus,  Mutuum,  Commodatum, 

Of  the  contracts  re  enumerated  by  Gains  and  Justinian, 
two,  but  two  only,  can  with  absolute  confidence  be  regarded 
as  derived  firom  the  nexum.  These  two  are  pignus  and 
depoaitum.  It  is  a  curious  circumstance,  if  it  be  merely 
accidental,  that  both  Gains  (G.  2,  60)  and  Boetius  mention  two 
only,  and  these  the  same  examples ;  namely,  pignus  and  deposu 
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Uim,  There  appears  to  be  no  testimony  in  favour  of  a  similar 
derivation  of  mtUuum,  a  contract  that  presents  strong  affinities 
with  the  two  undoubted  derivatives  of  the  nexum;  and  yet 
there  seems  no  reason  why  such  testimony  should  be  wanting, 
if,  indeed,  the  mutuum  had  ever  been  made  per  aes  et  libram. 

When  we  seek,  in  the  absence  of  positive  testimony  to  deter- 
mine the  precise  character  and  limits  of  the  nexum,  especially 
with  a  view  to  the  claim  advanced  for  it  as  the  parent  form  of 
all  contracts,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  possess  two 
unquestionable  instances  of  derivative  contracts.  By  examining 
the  characteristics  of  the  progeny,  we  may  be  able  to  determine 
something  of  the  nature  of  the  parent,  and  to  specify  what  we 
should  expect  to  find  in  other  members  of  the  family.  The 
relation  of  the  pigmia  to  the  nexum  has  been  already  described 
(p.  433).  A  few  words  may  now  be  added  in  respect  of  th6 
depositum.  Boethius  (Cic.  Top.  4,  10,  41),  explaining  the  term 
fiducuz^  says  it  occurs  when  a  thing  is  given  by  mancijxztio  or 
cessio  in  jure  to  another,  on  condition  that  upon  the  happening 
of  certain  events  it  should  be  conveyed  back  to  the  owner. 
This  happens  when  a  man,  afraid  of  civil  broils,  mancipates 
his  land  to  a  more  powerful  friend,  who  promises  to  restore 
the  land  when  the  danger  has  passed  away.  From  this  it  would 
appear  that  the  contract  of  Jiducia  was  of  the  nature  of  a  con- 
dition ior  engagement  annexed  to  the  conveyance  of  property.^ 

The  transaction  per  aes  et  libram  always  admitted  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  elasticity  in  the  language  employed  in 
what  we  may  call  the  ** operative. part"  of  the  proceeding. 
The  presence  of  the  balance-holder  and  the  bronze  was  indeed 
constant,  hat  .the  ,nuncupatioy  the  words  that  determined  the 
legal  character  of  the  ceremony,  varied.  Gains  gives  several 
examples ;  as  in  the  conveyance  of  a  slave  (6.  1,  119),  and 
in  the  making  of  a  will.  (G.  2,  104.)  But  in  these  cases, 
although  the  language  varies,,  it  is  within  narrow  limits. 
The  words  define  the  legal  effect  of  the  ceremony,  and 
nothing  more.  But  the  cases  of  deposit  and  mortgage  carry 
us  further.     The  words  employed  do  not  simply  qualify  the  act 

^  An  iDBtanoe  probably  of  the  aame  kind  is  narrated  by  Varro  (de  r.  r.  7,  105)  as 
the  opinion  of  Mamilius.  "  A  freeman  that  gives  his  services,  as  in  slavery,  on  aoooont 
of  the  money  that  he  owes  is,  mitil  he  discharges  the  debt,  called  neztu.**  (Liber 
qui  nuu  operas  in  servitude  (m)  pro  pecunia  quam  debthat  (dat)  d%im  aolveret,  nerut 
voeatfur,  ut  ah  aere  o&oero^tM.)  Tliis  is  supposed  to  refer  to  an  actual  maneipatio  of 
the  debtor  himself,  on  condition  that  when  the  debt  is  paid  his  creditor  shaU  release 
him. 
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of  conveyaBce ;  they  impose  on  the  person  receiving  the  pro- 
perty an  obligation  to  return  the  property  on  a  future  day 
named,  or  on  the  happening  of  some  event.  These  cases,  then, 
Aumish  an  example  of  the  perversion,  so  to  speak,  of  the  form 
of  conveyance  to  the  purpose  of  contract.  But  the  perversion 
is  within  the  very  narrowest  limits.  The  ^ords  creating  a 
conditional  obligation  to  return  the  property  are  closely  con- 
nected with  the  conveyance ;  and  without  any  great  stretch 
may  be  held  to  be  covered  by  the  ceremony,  and  so  to  be 
clothed  with  a  legal  sanction.  The  slightness  of  this  perver- 
sion is  made  apparent  when  we  consider  that  it  would  have 
required  a  distinct  step  in  advance  to  have  got  so  far  as  the 
mutuum.  In  that  case  the  obligation  was  to  return,  not  the 
things  actually  lent,  but  the  same  quantity  and  quaUty.  This 
fact  should  be  kept  in  mind,  because  while  we  know  that 
deposit  was  at  first  made  per  aes  et  Ubramy  we  have  no  evidence 
that  mututim  ever  was. 

The  contractus  fiducicBy  or  engagement  annexed  to  a  convey- 
ance per  aes  et  libramj  presents  some  features  deserving  of 
remark.  It  was  not  introduced  by  the  Praetor,  for  the  fiduciary 
deposit  is  at  least  as  old  as  the  XII  Tables ;  nevertheless  it 
was  a  contract  in  which  good  faith  was  required.  Again,  a 
person  that  broke  an  engagement  of  this  sort  was  punished 
with  the  civil  and  political  disabilities  of  infamy.  This  appears 
strange,  since  it  was  not  until  nearly  the  end  of  the  Republic 
that  a  stipulaiio  could  be  upset  by  the  plea  of  fraud.  (See  Sub- 
Div.  XL,  Fraud  in  Contract.)  But  it  seems  to  have  been  con- 
sidered that  the  greater  the  confidence  reposed,  the  more 
shameful  was  a  breach  of  faith,  and  thus  infamy  might  attach 
to  a  simple  breach  of  contract.  The  reason  why  infamy  was 
fixed  to  a  delinquent  depositee  or  mortgagee  is  manifest. 
The  owner  divested  himself  of  his  ownership ;  he  gave  up 
his  right  in  rem  against  all  the  world,  and  accepted  instead  a 
right  in  personam  against  the  person  to  whom  he  conveyed 
his  property.  The  infiiction  of  infamy  was  an  attempt  to 
strengthen  what  Bentham  calls  the  social  sanction  in  consequence 
of  the  weakness  of  the  legal  sanction.  Under  the  head  of 
Mortgage  an  account  has  been  given  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  Prsdtor  dexterously  superseded  the  clumsy  and  incon- 
venient mortgage  of  the  jtis  civile*  His  action  in  the  case  of 
deposit  was  similar.  He  gave  effect  to  a  deposit  made  without 
the  ceremony  per  aes  et  libram,  deprived  the  depositee  of  his 

2  L 
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right  in  reniy  and  thus  disabled  him  from  ah'enating  the  pro- 
perty. Having  thus  given  complete  security  to  the  owner, 
who  now,  in  spite  of  the  deposit,  continued  to  have  all  the 
rights  and  remedies  of  an  owner,  the  PrsBtor  was  at  liberty  to 
remove  the  penal  action  to  which  a  depositee  was  exposed. 
Except,  therefore,  when  the  deposit  was  made  under  stress  of 
shipwreck,  fire,  or  the  like,  a  depositee  was  not  liable  to  pay 
double  the  value  of  the  thing  in  the  event  of  his  being  con- 
demned for  breach  of  contract. 

There  appears  to  be  no  evidence  to  connect  the  contract  of 
mutuum  with  neaum,  but  it  would  seem  to  have  been  ranked  in  the 
Prsdtor's  Edicts  along  with  eommodatum  and  pignua.  (D.  12, 1, 
1,  1 ;  D.  12,  1,  2,  3  ;  Ulp.  Frag.  Inst  3,  1.)  Commodatum^  in  the 
form  we  know  it,  was  of  Prsatorian  origin.  (D.  13, 6, 1.)  These 
two  contracts  naturally  go  together.  Mutuum  is  the  loan  of 
things  that  are  consumed  in  the  use ;  eommodatum  is  the  loan  of 
things  that  are  not  consumed  in  the  use.  In  mutuum  the  borrower 
necessarily  becomes  owner  of  the  things  lent,  and  is  bound  to  re- 
turn simply  the  same  quantity  and  quality :  in  eommodatum  the 
borrower  acquires  no  right  in  rem  to  the  thing,  and  must  return 
the  identical  article  he  has  borrowed.  In  regard  to  both  contracts 
the  evidence,  although  not  conclusive,  tends  to  show  that  the 
Praetorian  contract  was  a  substitute,  not  for  the  nexum,  but  for 
the  stipulatio.  Thus,  although  in  the  absence  of  a  stipulatio  the 
PrsBtor  compelled  a  borrower  to  return  the  money,  wine,  com, 
or  whatever  else  he  borrowed,  he  did  not  require  him  to  pay 
interest.  For  that  there  must  be  a  distinct  and  special  stipulation. 
The  utmost  extent  to  which  the  Praetor  relaxed  this  rule,  was 
to  permit — and  that  only  in  a  few  cases — interest  to  be  attached 
to  the  loan  by  mere  oral  or  written  agreement  (pactum)  without 
the  interrogative  form  (stipulatio).  If  we  suppose  that,  prior  to 
the  intervention  of  the  Pnetor,  a  borrower  could  not  be  forced 
to  return  what  he  borrowed  unless  he  had  bound  himself  by 
stipulatio,  we  may  take  it  that  loans  were  seldom  made  without 
stiptdatio,  and  that  the  promise  of  the  stipulatio  included  both 
principal  and  interest  I^  however,  a  lender  neglected  that 
precaution,  upon  what  ground  could  he  ask  the  assistance  of  the 
Praetor?  The  Praetor  could  not  be  asked  to  give  effect  to  an 
informal  promise  as  such,  but  he  might  go  so  far  as  to  require 
the  borrower  to  return  the  principal,  for  the  borrower  was 
taking  advantage  of  the  forms  of  the  jus  civile  to  cheat  the 
lender  of  his  money.     Equity  required  so  much,  but  it  required 
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nothiDg  more.  Interest  was  always  regarded  in  the  Roman 
law  as  arising  exclusively  from  contract ;  it  did  not  bear  the 
same  relation  to  money  lent  that  the  rent  of  a  farm  did  to  the 
ownership  of  the  farm.  (D.  50,  16,  121.)  Since,  therefore, 
equity  did  not  demand  that  the  borrower  should  pay  interest, 
and  there  was  no  atipuloHOf  the  PrsBtor  limited  his  interference 
to  the  return  of  the  principal  borrowed 

CommacUaum  was  introduced  by  the  Prsdtor,  whether  as  a 
new  form  of  contract  invented  by  him  or  not,  it  would  be  rash 
to  say.  It  occupies  a  peculiar  position ;  on  the  one  side  of  it 
is  U9ti8  or  ususfrucius,  gratuitous  like  commodatum,  but  belonging 
to  the  class  of  rights  in  rem  ;  on  the  other  side  is  hcatia^onductio, 
belonging,  like  commodoOumj  to  the  class  of  rights  in  personam^ 
but  not  gratuitous.  There  is  again  a  contrast  with  mutuum. 
Interest  is  a  valuable  consideration  for  a  loan,  and  the  contract 
of  mtUuum  might  be  either  with  or  without  interest.  Commo- 
datum  exists  only  when  there  is  no  valuable  consideration,  and 
when  there  is  no  right  in  rem. 

Of  the  four  contracts  re  mentioned  in  the  Institutes,  two 
certainly,  pignue  and  depositumj  and  two  probably,  mutuum  and 
commodatuTn^  were  derived  from  formal  contracts.  The  author 
of  the  change  was  the  Praetor.  The  object  of  the  change  was 
to  prevent  the  forms  of  the  civil  law  being  used  as  means  to 
defraud  a  person  of  his  property.  Suppose  a  deposit  is  made 
without  the  ceremony  per  aesetlibramj  and  the  depositee  refuses 
to  return  the  property,  what  remedy  had  the  owner?  He 
could  not  sue  on  the  contractus  fidudae^  for  there  was  no  such 
contract ;  could  he  sue  as  owner  by  the  vindiccUio  t  The  pro- 
babiUtyis  that  he  could  not,  because  he  had  of  his  own  volition 
parted  with  his  property,  trusting  to  the  honour  of  his  friend. 
At  all  events  there  was  an  injustice  in  driving  the  owner  to 
the  vindicatiOy  because  as  the  depositee  was  in  possession,  the 
owner  was  required  to  prove  his  title.  However  that  may  be, 
we  may  rest  assured  that  the  Praetor  would  not  have  introduced 
the  actio  depositi  if  the  owner  had  had  any  other  suitable 
remedy.  The  principle  he  adopted  was  that  it  would  be  unjust 
to  allow  an  owner  to  be  deprived  of  his  property  merely  because 
of  his  neglect  to  use  a  legal  ceremony. 

The  main  object  of  the  Praetor's  interference,  therefore,  was 
restitution.  He  interfered  not  to  give  effect  to  an  informal 
promise,  but  rather  to  redress  a  wrong ;  not  so  much  to  compel 
the  depositee  to  tulfil  his  promise,  as  to  make  him  give  back  to 
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the  owner  the  property  of  which  he  was  unjustly  deprived.  It  is 
this  circumstance  that  gives  to  the  so-called  real  contracts  their 
peculiarities.  The  remedy  of  the  Pr»tor  is  given  to  the  owner 
to  recover  his  property  ;  unless,  therefore,  he  has  parted  with 
his  property,  he  has  no  occasion  for  the  remedy.  Hence  there 
can  be  no  contract  re  except  by  delivery  of  property  by  an 
owner.  Suppose  Titius  promises  to  lend  Oaius  10  auret^  but 
fails  to  keep  his  promise ;  Gains  cannot  compel  him  to  lend  the 
money,  if  no  stipulation  has  been  made.  If,  however,  Titius 
does  advance  the  money,  then  the  Praetor  gives  him  an  action 
for  the  recovery  of  it. 

The  Prsator  went  further  in  the  case  of  the  other  three 
contracts  re,  and  gave  an  action  to  the  depositee  or  borrower 
{cammodatarius)  or  mortgagee.  This  action  was  called  cantraria, 
and  the  word  is  significant.  Suppose  Maevius  agreed  to  lend 
Sempronius  his  slave  for  a  week,  and  sent  the  slave  according 
to  his  promise.  It  would  be  un&ir  to  Sempronius  to  demand 
back  the  slave  before  the  week  had  expired,  or  to  refuse  to  pay 
any  extraordinary  expense  that  the  borrower  was  put  to  by  the 
slave.  The  Praetor,  then,  acting  on  the  principle  that  he  that 
seeks  equity  must  do  equity,  refused  an  action  to  the  owner 
until  the  time  had  expired,  and  he  gave  compensation  to  the 
borrower. 

2.  Innominate  contracts  re. 

It  was  long  before  the  principle  of  the  contracts  re,  although 
obviously  capable  of  a  much  wider  application,  was  distinctly 
perceived  and  consistently  applied.  At  first  the  Praetor  at- 
tempted merely  to  supply  a  remedy  for  certain  cases  of 
flagrant  injustice  with  the  smallest  possible  interference  with 
the  rules  of  the  jtu  civile.  But  new  cases  occurred  involving 
substantially  the  same  grievance,  and  calling  for  an  appli- 
cation of  the  same  remedy.  A  single  instance  may  be  taken 
as  a  type  of  many.  Gains  lends  his  ox  to  Titius  for  a  fort- 
night to  make  up  a  ploughing  team,  and  Titius  agrees  at 
the  end  of  the  fortnight  to  return  the  ox,  together  with  one  of 
his  own,  to  be  lent  to  Gains  for  a  similar  period.  After  Titius 
has  had  the  use  of  Gains'  ox,  he  refuses  to  perform  his  promise^ 
and  Gains  is  put  to  the  expense  of  hiring  another  ox  to  do  his 
ploughing.  The  injustice  that  Gains  suffers  is  manifest,  and  is 
of  precisely  the  same  character  as  that  of  a  lender  wh^i  the 
borrower  refuses  to  repay  the  loan.  But  the  contract  does  not 
fall  within  the  .definition   of  mututun;  nor  is  it   commodatum 
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(becanBe  it  is  not  gratuitous);  nor  is  it  loeatio  conductioy 
because  the  consideration  is  not  in  money.  Had  Gkdus  then 
no  remedy  1 

In  seeking  for  a  suitable  remedy  for  cases  Hke  that  stated, 
the  jurisconsults  naturally  turned  first  to  the  action  for  fraud 
{cMctio  de  dolo).  The  conduct  of  Titius,  if  he  had  the  means  of 
performing  his  contract  and  refused,  was  certainly  unjust,  but 
it  could  hardly  be  called  a  fraud.  If,  indeed,  he  had  intended 
from  the  first  to  cheat  Gains,  and  used  the  promise  only  as  a 
means  to  get  the  ufse  of  his  ox,  his  conduct  was  fraudulent. 
But  this  could  rarely  be  proved  even  when  it  was  the  fact,  and 
the  actio  de  dolo  could  not  often  be  relied  upon.  The  true 
remedy  was  to  apply  the  equitable  principle  of  the  contracts 
re,  and  at  length,  after  long  controversy  (for  even  Paul  (D.  19, 
5,  5,  3)  and  Diocletian  (C.  2, 21, 4)  except  one  class  of  cases),  this 
course  was  adopted. 

A  remedy  called  actio  in  factum  praescriptia  verbis  was  given 
-whenever,  in  a  bilaterial  engagement,  one  of  the  parties  had 
executed  his  promise,  and  the  other  refused  to  execute  his 
promise.     (D.  19,  5,  2-3.) 

3.  Afandatutn* 

Mandate  is  placed  in  the  Institutes  in  the  class  of  contracts 
arising  from  consent  {ex  consensu).  The  circumstance  that 
mandate  alone  of  the  consensual  contracts  presents  an  actio 
€ontraria,  excites  a  suspicion  that  it  is  not  in  its  right  place, 
and  that  it  should  rather  go  along  with  the  contracts  re. 
If  mandate  were  a  true  consensual  contract,  then  it  ought, 
frt)m  the  moment  that  consent  is  given,  absolutely  to  bind 
both  parties.  But,  as  already  pointed  out,  mandate  has  not 
these  characters.  In  the  first  place,  the  rights  of  the  manda- 
tarius  do  not  arise  from  the  consent  of  the  mandator  simply ; 
they  flow  from  his  performance  of  the  mandate.  His  rights 
rest,  therefore,  upon  equity  rather  than  upon  consent.  In  the 
eecond  place,  the  rights  of  the  mandator  do  not  arise  from  the 
sample  promise  of  the  mandataritis.  That  is  the  case  when 
the  agent  is  paid.  But  where  the  agent  is  not  paid,  the  prin- 
cipal has  an  action  against  him  only  when  he  has  suffered 
injury  by  trusting  to  his  promise,  and  thereby  omitted  to 
take  the  steps  he  would  otherwise  have  taken  to  protect  his 
interests.  It  is  true  that  the  claim  of  the  mandator  does  not 
rest  upon  acts  (as  is  the  case  in  all  other  contracts  ra),  but 
upon  a  forbearance.     But  in  equity  there  is  little  difference 
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between  saying,  "  I  have  done  something  at  your  request,  in 
order  that  you  may  do  something  to  me,"  and  "I  have  ab- 
stained from  doing  something  at  your  request,  because  you 
have  undertaken  to  do  it  for  me/' 

It  is  easier  to  assign  mandate  to  its  true  place  among  con- 
tracts than  to  determine  its  origin.  Is  mandate  an  ancient, 
independent  contract,  or  is  it  derived,  and  if  so,  from  what 
other  form,  nexum  or  stipulatio  f  A  contract  in  respect  of  the 
use  of  a  thing  or  the  services  of  a  person  might  be  made  with 
or  without  valuable  consideration;  and  if  with  valuable  con- 
sideration, either  in  money  or  not.  A  contract  for  the  use  of 
a  thing  without  consideration  was  commodattan :  a  contract  for 
a  personal  service  without  consideration  was  mandatum:  a  con- 
tract for  the  use  of  a  thing,  or  a  personal  service  with  a 
consideration  in  money,  was  locatio  conducUo :  a  contract  for  the 
use  of  a  thing,  or  a  personal  service  with  a  consideration,  but 
not  in  money,  was  an  innominate  contract  rCy  and  was  enforced 
by  the  actio  in  factum  praescriptia  verbis.  Commodaturn  and 
mandatum  thus  naturally  go  together.  They  stand  in  the  same 
relation  to  locatio-conductio ;  and  probably  they  originated  in 
the  same  way.  The  actions  of  commodatum  or  mandatum  could 
never  be  employed  unless  when  there  was  an  absence  both  of 
a  stipulation  and  of  a  pecuniary  consideration.  Occasionally 
this  view  is  taken  by  the  jurists.  Thus  in  stating  a  cctse  for 
mandate  where  there  was  no  valuable  consideration,  Scaevola 
is  at  pains  to  add,  "  and  there  was  no  stipulation."  (D.  17,  1, 
62,  pr.)  Thus  the  equitable  contract  of  mandatum^  like  the 
equitable  contract  of  commodatum^  may  have  been  introduced 
where  the  parties  had  neglected  to  employ  the  stipulatio  ;  but 
there  is  not  sufficient  evidence  upon  which  to  base  any  certain 
opinion. 

III. — Contracts  for  Valuable  Consideration. 

In  all  the  so-called  consensual  contracts  (except  mandatum), 
a  pecuniary,  or  at  least  a  valuable^  consideration  was  essential. 

1.  SALE.-^The  contract  of  sale,  as  it  was  interpreted  during 
the  Empire,  contained  three  main  points : — (1)  The  duty  of 
the  seller  was  simply  to  deliver,  not  to  make  a  good  title ;  (2) 
he  was  boimd  to  warrant  against  eviction ;  and  (3)  against 
faults  in  the  thing  sold.  But  the  evidence  is  conclusive  that 
these  obligations  were  at  first  made  by  stipulation,  and  that 
they  became  part  of  the  law  of  sale  only  through  the  edict  of  the 
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Corule  Aedile.  The  effect  of  the  Aedilitian  Edicts  was  partly 
to  impose  on  sellers  a  daty  to  disclose  faults,  and  partly  to 
enable  warranties  to  be  given  without  stipulation.  A  mere 
verbal  warranty  was  to  have  the  effect  of  a  stipulation.  The 
executory  contract  of  sale  was  thus  built  up  partly  by  admitting 
pacts  for  stipulations — i.e.,  informal  for  formal  verbal  promises  ; 
and  partly  by  imposing  as  a  legal  duty  that  which  previously 
could  arise  only  from  express  stipulation. 

The  account  given  by  Sir  Henry  Maine  traces  the  executory 
contract  of  sale  up  to  the  nexum.  If  there  were  no  positive 
evidence  of  the  manner  in  which  that  contract  was  developed 
in  the  Roman  law,  there  would  be  some  plausibility  in  ascribing 
the  origin  of  the  contract  of  sale  to  a  process  by  which  property 
was  actually  conveyed  for  a  price.  But  there  can  be  no 
question  that  the  duties  of  the  seller,  in  the  mature  law,  arose 
from  dropping  stipulations,  not  from  lopping  off  the  ceremonial 
part  of  the  maneipatio.  It  was  stipitlatioy  not  the  neanm,  that 
was  the  parent-form  of  the  executory  contract  of  sale.  There 
is  an  analogy  between  the  executory  contract  of  sale  and  be- 
trothal— the  executory  contract  of  marriage.  Betrothal  was  in 
the  most  ancient  times  made  by  stipulatioy  while  the  marriage 
itself  was  effected  per  aes  et  libram.    . 

2.  Hire  {Locatio-condtictio). — There  is  nothing  to  show  any 
connection  between  hire  and  stipulation  such  as  subsisted 
between  sale  and  stipulation, 

8.  Partnership  (Sodetas), — There  appears  to  be  no  evidence 
to  connect  partnership  with  either  neaum  or  stipulatio,  as  indeed 
from  the  nature  of  the  contract  could  scarcely  be  expected. 

In  these  three  cases  the  principle  of  valuable  consideration  is 
found.  In  a  subsequent  place,  some  other  instances  will  be 
cited  of  contracts  based  on  valuable  consideration,  but  these 
are  few  in  number.  The  Roman  law  never  attained  the  point 
of  generalising  the  principle  of  valuable  consideration.  That 
was  the  reason,  probably,  even  more  than  the  mistake  with 
regard  to  mandatum,  that  induced  the  jurists  to  describe  certain 
contracts  as  founded  on  consent,  whereas  when  they  came  to 
describe  the  contracts  individually,  they  stated  that  the  very 
essence  of  them  was  a  pecuniary  consideration. 

The  three  classes  into  which  contracts  have  been  divided 
may  now  be  defined  from  a  new  standpoint,  as  unilateral  or 
bilateral,  executed  or  executory. 

A  contract  is  unilateral  wh^ji  it  consists  wholly  of  promises 
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hj  one  person.  It  is  bilateral  when  it  coneists  of  promises  made 
by  two  persons,  which  promises  are  the  consideration  for  each 
other.  Again,  there  is  a  distinction  between  execnted  and 
executory  contracts.  If  a  unilateral  contract  is  executed,  there 
is  an  end  of  it.  But  a  bilateral  contract  may  be  executed  as 
respects  the  promise  of  one  party,  and  be  executory  as  regards 
the  promise  of  the  other.  Such  a  contract  may  be  said  to  be 
part  executed.  If  neither  party  has  performed  his  promise,  the 
contract  is  executory. 

1.  The  formal  contracts  are  tmilateral  and  executory.  This  is 
obviously  true  of  the  etipvlatio ;  and  it  was  true  of  the  expenei- 
latio.  The  nexum  also  was  unilateral,  for  it  imposed  an  obliga- 
tion solely  on  the  person  receiving  property  by  conveyance. 

2.  The  equitable  contracts  are  bilateral  agreements,  part 
executed.  Before  either  party  has  executed  his  promise,  there 
is  an  executory  agreement,  but  one  that  cannot  be  enforced  by 
law.  As  soon  as  one  has  performed  his  agreement,  the  other  is 
subjected  to  a  legal  obligation  in  respect  of  his  promises  The 
equitable  contracts  are  thus  not  executory. 

3.  The  bilateral  executory  contracts  of  the  Roman  law  are 
based  on  valuable  consideration. 

Debivativx  Thxobiks  of  the  Stipulation. 
The  following  passage  from  "  Ancient  Law  *'  giyes  a  concise  aeconnt  of  the  view  of 
those  that  maintain  not  merely  that  the  stipulation  was  produced  from  the  nexwa^  bnt 
that  the  neseum  itself,  as  a  contract,  was  an  extension  or  perversion  of  the  ancient 
conyeyance  jjcr  ae»  et  Ubram : — 

'*  There  is  some,  but  not  yeiy  violent,  conjecture  in  the  following  delineation  of  the 
process.  Let  us  conceive  a  sale  for  ready  money  as  the  normal  type  of  the  nexuwL 
The  seller  brought  the  property  of  which  he  intended  to  dispose — a  slavey  for  example 
— the  purchaser  attended  with  the  rough  ingots  of  copper  wiiich  served  for  money,  and 
an  indispensable  assistant,  the  libripena,  presented  himself  with  a  pair  of  scales.  The 
slave,  with  certain  fixed  formalities,  was  nanded  over  to  the  vendee— the  copper  was 
weighed  by  the  lihripens  and  passed  to  the  vendor.  So  long  as  the  business  lasted  it 
was  a  nexvm,  and  the  parties  were  nesci;  but  the  moment  it  was  completed  the  nexum 
ended,  and  ihe  vendor  and  purchaser  ceased  to  bear  the  name  derived  from  their 
momentaiy  relation.  But  now,  let  us  move  a  step  onward  in  commercial  hlstoiy. 
Suppose  tiie  slave  transferred,  but  the  money  not  paid.  In  that  case  the  nexum  is 
finished  so  far  as  the  seller  is  concerned,  and  when  he  has  once  handed  over  his 
property,  he  is  no  longer  nexu$  ;  but,  in  regard  to  the  purchaser,  the  nexum  continues. 
The  transaction,  as  to  his  part  of  it,  is  incomplete,  and  he  is  still  considered  to  be 
nexut.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  same  term  described  the  conveyanoe  by  which 
the  right  of  property  was  transmitted,  and  the  personal  obligation  of  the  debtor  for 
the  unpaid  purdiase-money.  We  may  still  go  forward,  and  pictore  to  ourselves  a  pro- 
ceeding wholly  formal,  in  which  nothing  is  handed  over  and  nothing  paid ;  we  are 
brought  at  once  to  a  transaction  indicative  of  much  higher  commercial  activity,  an 
executory  Contract  of  Sale,** — Ancient  Law,  p.  820. 

According  to  this  statement,  the  nexum  would  be  the  earliest  contract  known  to 
the  Roman  law ;  the  stipulation  would  probably  be  its  first  oflGdioot,  while  the  cscpai- 
gHatio  would  be  later.  Does  this  represent  the  true  genesis  of  the  Roman  contracts! 
The  question  is  important,  because  the  answer  roust  affect  all  the  other  contracts  of 
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the  Boman  law.  The  condnaion  to  which  the  present  writer  has  been  driven  ie  that 
there  is  no  sufficient  eridenoe  to  connect  the  stipnlation  by  way  of  descent  with  the 
nexum,  bat  that  sneh  evidenoe  as  exists  points  rather  to  the  stipulation  as  loprenonting 
an  element  in  law  equally  primordial  with  the  notion  of  property  itseH  Considering 
the  high  authority  in  fayour  of  the  derivation  of  the  stipulation,  it  is  neoessazy  to 
consider  the  arguments  at  some  length. 

The  derivative  theory  has  appeued  in  two  principal  forms,  the  first  published  by 
Savjgny,  the  second  by  11.  Ortolan,  and  in  this  country  by  Sir  Henry  Maine. 
Sarigny  considen  the  Miipulatio  to  be  derived  from  the  nexum;  but  the  nexwm  itself 
he  reguds  as  by  no  means  the  primary  form  of  contract.  The  oldest  contract  in  his 
view  is  the  mtOumm;  the  neawm  was  merely  a  fiction  employed  to  bring  other 
contracts  within  the  scope  of  the  remedy  provided  by  law  for  the  9mUmwl  The 
reasoning  that  led  Savigny  to  this  conclusion  may  be  briefly  stated.  He  observes 
that  the  object  that  first  demands  the  attention  of  the  legislator  is  the  protection  of 
property.  To  secure  to  every  man  the  enjoyment  of  his  own,  ia  the  first  imperious 
duty  of  the  lawgiver.  To  enforce  promises  is  not  so  urgent  |  and  accordingly  Savigny 
thinks  that  legal  remedies  were  provided  for  property  at  a  time  when  the  fulfilment  of 
promises  had  no  other  guarantee  than  the  good  faith  (bonaJUks)  at  the  promisor.  He 
thinlDi  that  the  first  application  of  actions  to  promises  was  in  the  case  of  loan— a  case 
that  iDustrated  in  a  striking  manner  the  necessity  for  legal  protection.  He  thus 
contrasts  hiring  with  loan.  I  let  a  house  to  another  person  for  a  term,  at  the  ex- 
piration of  which  he  refuses  both  to  deliver  up  the  house  and  to  pay  the  rent.  Now 
I  can  recover  my  house  without  going  upon  the  contract^  simply  as  my  property ; 
I  oaonot  however,  recover  the  rent,  unless  the  contract  is  enforced  by  law.  But 
suppose  I  give  him  a  loan  of  money,  thereby  making  him  owner  of  the  money  lent. 
Here,  in  consequencesif  my  trusting  him  more,  I  have  no  legal  remedy  at  all,  because 
the  ownership  of  the  mon^  is  changed.  Surely,  then,  this  is  a  case  that  loudly  calls 
for  the  assistance  of  law }  and  accordingly  it  is  at  this  point,  Savigny  believes,  the 
law  of  Borne  first  gave  protection  to  contracts.  If  the  borrower  were  permitted  to 
retain  what  he  had  borrowed,  he  would  have  enriched  himself  unjustly  by  defrauding 
the  leader ;  and  it  was  a  principle  of  the  old  ju9  cwUe  to  give  a  ecndietio  against  every 
one  that  unjustly  enriched  himself  at  the  expense  of  another.  This  he  holds  to  have 
been  the  principle  on  which  the  eandietio  was  founded,  and  the  only  principle  at  first 
recognised  by  the  Roman  law.  He  considers  that  the  fictitious  sale  {nexum)  was 
resorted  to  in  order  to  bring  other  contracts  within  the  scope  and  remedy  of  loans. 
The  ntxwm  was  in  fact  a  fictitious  loan,, and  in  that  capacity  it  obtained  legal  recogni- 
tion. His  difficulty  becomes  greater  with  the  ttipvloHo  and  expenaUatio,  which  in  their 
mature  form  had  no  special  reference  to  loan.  Nevertheless,  Savigny  believes  that 
both  the  stipuUaio  and  eaqfteniilatio  had  no  other  baas  in  law  than  as  fictitious  loans  of 
money. 

There  is,  however,  another  dass  of  contracts  not  enforced  by  condieUo  (the  remedy 
for  mtOuium,  tHpulatiOt  and  eaqpensUaUo),  but  by  actionet  honae  fideL  Savigny  holds 
that  contracts  resting  solely  upon  good  faith  do  not  call  so  earnestly  for  protection 
from  the  law.  The  parties,  he  contends,  did  not  even  go  before  a  judge  {judex)  pro- 
perly so  called }  they  went  before  arbitrators  {mrbttri).  If  there  was  any  dispute,  as 
each  professed  to  act  in  good  faith,  there  could  be  no  pretence  for  refusing  to  submit 
to  the  decision  of  an  impartial  person.  The  arbitrator,  chosen  in  such  a  spirit,  was 
not  confined  to  the  strict  rules  of  law,  but  was  at  liberty  to  decide  according  to  the 
dictates  of  natural  honesty  and  fairness.  Such,  according  to  Savigny,  is  the  import  of 
the  distinction  between  actions  alricH  juris  and  actions  bontte  fideL 

In  support  of  his  views,  Savigny  refers  to  what  he  considers  the  probable  origin  of 
the  stipulation.  In  the  first  place,  he  remarks  that  the  word  itself  bears  testimony  in 
his  favour.  The  most  ancient  and  approved  derivation  traces  it  to  the  same  root  as 
jeipeMliifm — ^namely,  tUps,  signifying  money  ;  and  he  thinks  the  stipulation  rested  on 
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the  fiction  of  a  loan  of  money.  Bnt  apart  from  the  danger  of  building  a  theory  on  a 
sappoeed  deriyation  of  a  wonl,  it  ia  not  certain  that  ttiipuUUio  was  the  original  name 
of  the  oontract  There  is  reason  to  sospect  that  the  original  name  of  the  contract 
was  tponiia.    (D.  60, 16,  7.) 

It  is  a  necessary  part  of  Savigny's  theory  that  the  stipnlation  did  not  come  into 
existence  for  Boman  citizens  until  tiie  abolition  of  the  nexum  by  the  Lex  PoeieUa  (B.a 
326,  824,  or  818).  Inasmuch  as  the  nexum  and  t6iptdaUo,  according  to  his  views,  were 
both  fictitious  modes  of  accomplishing  one  end,  there  could  have  been  no  neces- 
sity for  the  stipulation  bo  long  as  the  nexum  was  in  eTistence.  Savigny  sayi^  in- 
deed, that  even  before  that  time  aliens  living  in  Borne,  who  oould  not  nae  the 
nexum,  may  have  introduced  the  practice  of  dropping  the  fictitious  sale  and  tmat- 
ing  to  a  Bolenm  form  of  words.  At  all  events,  be  thinks  that  after  the  lex  PoeUUa, 
all,  both  citizens  and  aliens,  adopted  the  stipulation  as  the  solemn  form  of  authenti- 
cating contracts  in  place  of  the  superseded  nexum.  Now,  as  will  appear  pre86ntly» 
there  can  be  no  question  that  the  Mtiptdatio  existed  long  before  the  lex  PoeieUa; 
that  it  was  in  vigour  at  least  as  early  as  the  XII  Tables,  and  in  all  probability  is 
of  much  greater  antiquity.  This  completely  disposes  of  Savigny's  theoiy,  even  if  it 
were  relieved  from  other  and  insuperable  objections. 

Ortolan  and  Sir  H.  Maine  accept  so  much  of  Savigny's  views  as  relate  to  the 
derivative  origin  of  the  stipulation  ;  but  they  look  upon  the  nexum  as  being  at  first  the 
only  contract  from  which  subsequently  all  the  rest  descended.  The  nexum  admittod 
of  analysis  into  two  parts— the  ceremony  of  the  balance  and  bronze,  and  the  oral  or 
nuncupative  part,  specifying  the  object  of  the  ceremony,  and  determining  the  nature 
of  the  obligation.  By  dropping  the  ceremonial  part»  Ortolan  says,  the  oral  or  verbal 
contract  of  stipulation  was  obtained. 

Sir  H.  Maine  carries  the  derivative  hypothesis  to  its  extreme  issue,  and  if  his  view 
could  be  supported,  it  would  reduce  very  much  the  primitive  elements  of  law.  His 
general  point  of  view  may  be  thus  stated.  Nearly  the  whole  dvil  law  may  be  grouped 
round  three  ideas, — Property,  Contract,  and  Testament.  Property  comes  first ;  testa- 
ment is  derived  from  it.  This  is  so  far  true  that  the  Boman  Will  was  derived  from 
the  solemn  form  of  conveying  property — ^namely,  the  maneipatio;  but  this  most  be 
taken  subject  to  the  qualification  that  a  Will  could  be  made  in  Bome  independently 
of  the  teetamenlum  per  aee  et  libram.  If  now  contract  also  could  be  shown  to  be 
derived  from  Property,  then  the  three  great  departments  would  be  reduced  to  one, 
and  Property  would  rank  as  the  only  primitive  element.  The  bond  uniting  the  two 
ideas  is  the  nexum,  which  was  simply  the  name  for  a  mancipoHo,  when  that  antique 
form  was  resorted  to,  not  for  the  conveyance  of  property,  but  for  sanctioning  a  con- 
tract. It  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  the  same  form  used  in  the  conveyance  of  property 
and  in  making  wills  was  also  employed  to  give  legal  effect  to  some  contracts.  It  is 
also  a  fact  that  certain  contracts — such  as  depotitum  and  pignue — ^were  derived  fitom 
the  ancient  nexum.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  evidence,  it  is  contended,  falls 
completely  short  in  regard  to  the  most  important  contract  of  all — ^the  stipulation. 

Sir  Henry  Maine  lays  chief  stress  upon  the  analogy  of  the  Boman  WilL  The 
aigument  may  be  thus  stated.  The  Boman  Will  in  its  mature  form  was,  although 
unquestionably  derived  from  the  neaeum,  unlike  its  parent  in  every  important  particalar. 
In  its  final  shape  it  was  a  secret  document,  revocable  up  to  the  death  of  the  testator, 
until  which  event  it  had  no  force  whatever.  Now  the  instrument  from  which  it 
derived  was,  in  all  these  particulars,  exactiy  the  reverse.  It  was  irrevocable,  it 
made  in  the  presence  of  five  witnesses,  and  it  took  effect  at  once.  Surely,  then,  this 
transformation  is  as  great  as  was  required  to  evolve  contracts  out  o;f  the  neseusi.  The 
force  of  the  analogy  is,  however,  weakened  by  the  following  considerations. 

1.  The  things  compared  are  not  similar.  There  is  no  antecedent  improbability  in 
the  derivation  of  testaments  from  conveyance.  For  what  is  a  testament  f  In  form, 
doubtiesB,  in  the  Roman  Law,  it  was  the  nomination  of  an  heir,  but  in  substance  it 
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was  a  means  of  providing  for  the  posthumoiu  distribution  of  property.  Now,  there 
vi  nothing  unlikely  in  the  derivatton  of  the  mode  of  oonyeying  property  after  death 
from  the  mode  of  oonyeying  it  during  life,  and  a  testament  was  substantially  a  oon- 
vejanoe  of  property  to  survivors.  But  oontraot  difEers  toto  codo  from  conveyanoe ;  it 
ii  at  the  opposite  pole  of  juridical  ideas.  It  is  the  standing  contrast  between  ju$  in 
'remtadjui  in  pertonam. 

2.  There  is  positive  evidence  in  favour  of  the  derivative  character  of  the  Boman 
Will ;  there  is  no  evidence,  so  far  as  known  to  the  writer,  of  the  derlTation  of  the 
Btipdation  from  the  nexum.  We  are  told  in  the  Digest  not  merdy  that  the  manc^poHo 
gave  birth  to  the  form  of  the  testament,  but  also  by  whom  and  by  what  anthority  the 
change  was  effected.  No  such  evidence,  either  from  Cicero  or  from  Gains,  is  forth- 
coming in  the  case  of  stipulation.  The  absence  of  testimony  is  not  concluBiYe,  but  it 
faUa  diort  of  conclusiveness  only  on  the  supposition  that  the  change  from  nexum  to 
Btipolatbn  was  effected  by  an  agency  earlier  than  the  Prstotian.  Indeed,  there  can 
be  no  question  that  the  change,  if  effected  at  all,  was  not  made  by  the  Pmtor. 

The  force  of  this  azgument  is  increased  when  we  remember  the  characteristios  of 
those  contracts  that  have  undoubtedly  arisen  from  the  nexum.  The  difference  between 
them  and  the  stipulation  is  so  marked  as  hi  itaelf  almost  to  compel  us  to  assign 
another  origin  to  the  stipulation.  The  pi^j^nus  and  depotitum  are  equitable  contracts  ; 
the  stipulation  is  a  formal  contract :  the  equitable  contracts  were  established  by  the 
Pnetor ;  the  stipulation  is  older  than  the  Prsstors :  these  contracts  are  but  slight 
deviations  from  the  conveyance  of  property  ;  the  stipulation  may  have  acts  and  f  or- 
beatanoes  for  its  object :  the  equitable  contracts  are  all  bilateral  engagements,  where 
one  of  the  parties  has  performed  his  promise ;  the  stipulation  is  a  purely  unilateral 
contract  The  development  of  contracts  re  from  nexum  offers  a  much  closer  analogy 
to  the  case  of  stipulation  than  the  genesis  of  the  Soman  Will  from  mancipaHo,  and  it 
can  hardly  be  said  that  the  characteristics  of  the  equitable  contracts  add  probability 
to  the  theory  of  the  derivation  of  the  stipidation  from  the  nesoum, 

8.  What  M.  Ortolan  asks  us  to  believe  is  that  at  some  time  or  other,  through  some 
agency  or  other,  the  nexwm  was  divested  of  all  the  dramatic  and  solenm  part — ^the 
fictitious  sale  per  aes  et  libram — and  that  an  equal  legal  sanction  was  given  to  the  bare 
words,  being  the  informal  part  of  the  transaction.  You  have  but  to  leave  out  the 
ceremony,  the  five  witnesses,  the  balance-holiier,  the  symbolic  transfer  of  the  bronze, 
and  there  remains  the  oral  or  nuncupative  part;  that  is,  the  stipulation.  This  is 
asking  us  to  make  a  very  dean  sweep  of  the  nexum;  a  demand  certainly  not  en- 
oooraged  by  the  ezaxfaple  of  testaments.  When  the  Pnetor  extended  the  testament 
made  by  mancipation,  he  retained  seven  witnesses,  five  of  whom  represented  the 
old  five  witnesses,  one  represented  the  balance-holder,  and  the  other  the  famUiae 
enpior.  To  a  stipulation,  however,  no  witnesses  were  necessary.  This  was  a  real 
defect^  for  which  not  even  an  imperfect  remedy  was  provided,  imtU  the  habit  of  com- 
mitting stipulations  to  writing  became  generaL 

But  there  is  a  stronger  answer  to  M.  Ortolan.  Drop  the  ceremonial  part  of  the 
nexum,  he  says,  and  there  remains  the  nuncupation  ;  that  is,  the  stipulation.  There 
ooold  not  be  a  greater  Mlacy.  The  nuncupation  is  not  the  stipulation.  It  is  a  mere 
verbal  statement.  B|it  a  verbal  statement  (unless  in  the  form  of  question  and  answer) 
is  tkpaet,  not  a  stipulation.  There  is  no  greater  opposition  within  the  law  of  contract 
than  that  between  a  pact  and  a  stipulation.  A  pact  was  not  supported  by  action ;  a 
stipulation  was  a  contract  jurie  eivUis.  We  might  be  tempted  to  listen  to  the 
hypothesis,  unsupported  as  it  is  by  positive  evidence,  if  it  explained  the  facts,  but  that 
is  exactiy  what  the  hypothesiB  in  question  does  not  do. 

Two  things  in  the  beginning,  one  thing  always,  characterised  the  stipulation.  In 
the  beginning,  the  word  epondeo  alone  could  be  used — alone  had  any  legal  effect ;  from 
the  first  and  always,  the  verbal  statement  must  be  in  the  interrogative  form.  Does 
the  neoaim  throw  any  light  on  the  exclusive  value  of  the  word«  pondeo  f    None  what- 
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ever,  for  there  is  no  evidence  connecting  that  word  with  the  mancipation.  Does  it 
explain  the  interrogative  form,  which,  looking  at  the  lubjeot  historically,  may  be 
called  the  enence  of  the  contract  f  Not  any  more,  for  every  formula  handed  down  to 
ns  aa  belonging  to  the  transaction  per  oet  tt  libram  is  direct  and  categorical,  not 
interrogative.  So  far,  therefore,  as  Uie  evidence  is  worth  anything,  it  tella  the  other 
way.  Perhaps  it  may  be  snggested  that  the  interrogative  form  was  adopted  in  place  * 
of  the  fictitions  sale  per  aei  et  Ubram.  But  that  again  is  mere  oonjeotnre ;  itsdf  a 
hypothesis  to  siq>port  a  hypothesis.  The  oondnsion,  therefore,  seems  nnavoidab&e^ 
that  the  hypothesis  of  the  derivation  of  contract  from  conveyance,  through  the  wfawsi, 
is  not  supported  by  evidence. 

It  is  clear  that  if  the  stipulation  was  derived  from  the  neaoum  it  must  have  been 
prior  to  the  XII  Tables,  and  that  means  really  in  the  prehistoric  age  of  Bomao  Law 
The  burden  of  proof  rests  with  those  that  affirm  a  connection  between  the  stipalation 
and  the  neaown.  The  absence  of  positive  testimony  would  not  be  oondusive ;  for 
although  the  stipulation  may  have  been  carved  out  ci  the  nexum  in  prehistoric  timsi, 
traces  of  the  operation  might  continue  untQ  within  the  historic  period.  But  no  such 
traces  have  been  indicated.  The  nexium  had  five  witnesses ;  the  stipulation  required 
none.  In  the  examples  of  nexum  that  we  know  the  action  was  bonae  Jidei;  in 
stipulation,  the  remedy  was  MtrieH  Juris,  So  &r,  then,  as  the  records  of  Boman  law 
help  us  to  a  conclusion,  the  suggestion  that  '*  contract "  is  the  offspring  of  "  proper^" 
seems  really  to  have  no  ot^er  support  than  its  own  inherent  fascination. 

The  circumstance  that  we  know  very  little^  indeed  almost  nothing,  of  the  nenHn, 
but  that  the  materials  for  a  history  of  the  stipulation  are  tolerably  abundant^  may  be 
explained  by  saying  that  the  nexum  belongs  to  a  hoary  antiquity,  and  was  superseded 
liy  its  more  versatile  and  useful  child,  tlie  stipulation.  But  it  may  also  be  explained 
by  the  suggestion  that  the  maneipaUo  was  never  perverted  for  the  purpose  of  contract 
except  in  ^  very  few  cases,  and  that  these  lost  nearly  all  their  importance  as  soon  ss 
the  Pr»tor  introduced  equitable  actions. 

Finn.— EXTENSION  OF  EQUITABLE  CONTRACTS. 

I. — Innominate  Real  Contracts. 

Paul,  in  a  well-known  formula,  sums  up  all  the  cases  of  in- 
nominate contract.  Either,  says  he,  I  give  something  to  you 
in  order  that  you  may  give  something  to  me/or  I  give  some* 
thing  to  you  in  order  that  you  may  do  something  for  me ;  or  I 
do  something  for  you  in  order  that  you  may  give  something  to 
me,  or  I  do  something  for  you  thafc  you  may  do  something  for 
me.  (Do  tihi  ut  des  ;  do  ut  facictB ;  facio  ut  des ;  facio  ut  facias,)  (D. 
19,  5,  5,  pr.)  This  classification  proceeds  upon  the  distinction 
between  a  promise  to  do  and  a  promise  to  give,  so  familiar  to 
Roman  lawyers,  owing  to  the  difference  between  a  definite  and 
an  indefinite  demand  (certa  and  incerta  inteniio).  In  itself^ 
however,  it  is  a  distinction  without  much  logical  value — ^the 
general  word  "  to  do  "  including  "  to  give/'  It  omits,  moreover, 
the  negative  form  "  not  to  do,"  for  that  may  equally,  with  the 
positive  form,  be  the  object  of  a  promisa  Patd's  formula  ought 
to  be  co-extensive  with  every  kind  of  contract,  and  had  better 
be  expressed  thus : — 
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I  do  something  in  order  that  you  may  do  something.  Facio 
utfaeia9» 

I  do  something  in  order  that  yon  may  not  do  something. 
Facio  ut  non  facias. 

I  abstain  from  doing  something  in  order  that  yon  may  do 
something.     Non  facio  vt  facias. 

I  abstain  from  doing  something  in  order  that  yon  may  not 
do  something.     Non  facio  ne  facias. 

It  will  be  convenient,  however,  to  arrange  the  illustrations 
according  to  the  formula  of  Paul,  in  order  to  bring  out  more 
clearly  the  analogies  between  the  innominate  and  the  other 
contracts. 

I.  Do  ut  des.  I  give  that  you  may  give. 
1.  Analogy  to  sale.  Exchange  {Permutatio). 
The  comparison  of  sale— the  giving  of  a  thing  for  money, 
with  exchange — the  giving  of  one  thing  for  another,  is  instruc- 
tive. Sale  is  a  consensual  contract,  but  exchange  is  not. 
Hence  a  mere  agreement  to  exchange  was  without  obligatory 
force  until  one  of  the  parties  had  given  what  he  promised. 
(D.  19,  4,  1,  pr. ;  D.  19,  4,  1,  2 ;  C.  4,  64,  5.)  Moreover,  the 
duty  of  exchange  was  different  from  sale.  The  seller  was  not 
bound  to  make  out  a  good  title ;  even  if  he  sold  what  was  not 
his  own,  the  contract  of  sale  was  good,  and  he  was  bound 
simply  to  compensate  the  buyer  when  evicted.  But  in  exchange 
both  parties  were  bound  to  make  a  good  title  ;  and  hence  if 
one  deUvered  what  was  not  his  own,  the  contract  was  wholly 
void..    (D.  19,  4, 1,  3.) 

A.  g^ves  B.  a  yase,  B.  promiBing  to  gire  A.  in  exchange  a  hone.  B.  refoBes  to  do 
80.  What  is  A.'8  right  ?  To  the  hone,  or  only  to  the  retnm  of  the  yase  f  In  one 
passage,  Paul  is  made  to  say  that  A.'b  right  is  merely  to  the  restitution  of  his  vase 
(D  19,  4,  1,  4) ;  but  in  another  passage  he  says  that  A.  has  an  option,  and  may, 
in  his  own  discretion,  demand  either  the  restitntion  of  the  yase,  or  dami^es  for  the 
non-deliyery  of  the  horse.     (D.  19,  5,  5,  1.) 

In  exchange,  as  in  sale,  pending  delivery  the  thing  remained 
at  the  risk  of  the  person  to  whom  it  W£ts  to  belong,  and  he  that 
was  bound  to  deliver  was  responsible  only  for  reasonable  care. 
(D.  19,  5,  5,  1.) 

2.  Analogy  to  sale.  Variations,  by  agreement,  in  the  essence 
of  the  contract. 

Cihanges  could  be  made  in  the  contract  of  sale  within  very 
extensive  limits.  But  no  variations  were  permitted  in  the 
essential  characteristics.    If  a  contract  were  made  resembling 
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sale,  but  differing  in  an  essential  feature^  it  would  not  be  a 
consensual  contract,  but  cotdd  be  enforced  onlj  as  an  equitable 
contract. 

Julius  gave  Attius  5  aureit  Attius  undertaking  to  give  Julius  the  ownership  of  the 
slave  StichuB.  Before  being  deUveied,  Stichus  died.  Could  Julius  demand  back  his 
money  ?  If  it  were  a  sale  he  could  not,  because  the  risk  attadied  to  the  buyer  from 
the  moment  of  the  sale.  But  the  obligation  in  sale  was  not  to  make  out  a  good  title ; 
it  was  simply  to  deliver.  This  case,  therefore,  is  not  a  sale,  and  Attius  being  unable 
to  give  Stichus,  who  has  died,  must  refund  the  money.     (D.  12,  4,  16.) 

Lucius  Titius  agrees  to  give  Gains  Seius  a  pearl,  to  be  returned  within  two  montiis, 
or  its  value,  estimated  at  10  aitrei,  paid.  This  was  not  sale,  because  Gaius  Sefau  hsd 
the  option  of  returning  the  pearl :  nor  letting  on  hire,  because  there  was  no  considera- 
tion, no  sum  agreed  on  for  the  use  of  the  pearl  :\  nor  mandate,  because  if  Gaius  S^us 
could  sell  the  pearl  within  two  months  for  more  than  10  awrei,  he  was  to  keep  the 
balance  :  nor  partnership,  because  if  there  was  any  profit,  it  all  went  to  Gaius  Sdus. 
(D.  19,  3,  1,  pr. ;  D.  19,  5,  13,  pr.)  As  such  an  agreement  did  not  fail  within  any 
of  the  coxisensual  contracts,  Gaius  Seius  could  not  compel  Lucius  Titius  to  give  him 
the  pearl ;  but  if  'Htius  had  done  so,  he  could  by  an  action  in  factum  compel 
Gaius  Seius  to  restore  the  pearl  within  two  months,  or  pay  its  valua  (D.  19,  8, 
1,  pr.)    From  its  special  character  this  was  sometimes  called  the  cutio  de  aestknato. 

Suppose  now,  before  Gaius  Seius  has  sold  the  pearls,  or  the  two  months  have 
exjnred,  the  pearls  have,  without  his  fault,  been  lost,  who  is  to  bear  the  loss  f  Ulpiao, 
repeating  the  opinion  of  Labeo  and  Pomponius,  says  that  if  Titius  asked  Seius,  Titios 
must  bear  the  loss ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  Seius  asked  Titius,  Seius  must  bear  the  loss ; 
if  neither  specially  was  responsible  for  the  negotiation,  then  Seius  was  to  answer  only 
for  reasonable  care.  (D.  19,  5,  17,  1.)  This  is  an  example  of  the  general  rule  de- 
termining the  amount  of  care  exigible  in  contracts.  If  Titius  made  the  request, 
then  presumably  Seius  acted  out  of  favour ;  if  Seius  made  the  request,  presumably 
it  was  for  his  own  profit ;  if  neither  specially,  then  presumably  it  was  for  the  benefit  of 
both  ;  in  which  case  both  parties  answer  for  due  diligence,  but  not  for  accidental  loea 

3.  Analogy  to  Letting  on  Hire. 

l^tius  gives  the  loan  of  his  slave  Stichus,  who  is  a  carpenter,  for  a  month  to  Gaiw, 
Gaius  agreeing  to  give  him  in  return  an  equal  time  of  Pamphilus,  also  a  carpenter. 
Gaius  refuses  to  do  so  after  Stichus  has  be^  with  him  for  a  month.  Titius  cannot 
sue  for  hire^  because  an  exchange  of  the  use  of  slaves  is  not  a  price  {merces  eerta). 
Inasmuch,  however,  as  he  has  actually  lent  Stichus,  he  can  by  the  acHo  im  faetum 
compel  Grains  to  give  him  the  use  of  Pamphilus.     (D.  19,  5,  25.) 

4.  Analogy  to  Mutuum  or  Mandatum, 

Licinius  asked  Victor  for  a  loan  of  money.  Victor  having  no  money,  gave  him  a 
vase  to  sell,  and  to  take  the  price  of  it  as  a  loan.  Licinius  sold  the  vase,  but  did  not 
use  the  money.  By  what  action  can  Victor  recover  it  ?  He  cannot  sue  for  it  as  a 
loan,  because  until  Licinius  has  used  the  money  there  is  no  nMUmtm,  Neither  ib  this 
a  mandate,  because  it  was  not  the  intention  of  either  party  that  IJcinius  should  be  the 
agent  of  Victor.  But  as  Victor  had  delivered  the  vase,  he  could  recover  the  price  of 
it  by  the  a^io  in  factum.     (D.  19,  5,  19,  pr. ) 

Titius  gave  Sempronius  80  ovr^i,  to  be  let  out  at  interest  by  the  latter.  Sem- 
pronius  undertook  to  pay  the  tribute  due  by  Titius,  Sempronius  being  charged  with 
interest  at  the  rate  of  six  per  cent,  per  annum.  If  that  allowance  of  interest  exceeded 
the  tribute,  the  excess  was  to  belong  to  Titius ;  if  it  was  less,  the  deficit  was  to 
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dimimsh  the  principal :  if  the  tribute  awallowed  up  more  than  the  principal  and 
interest,  Titius  must  refund  the  ezceas  to  Sempronius.  No  stipulation  was  made. 
The  interest,  taking  it  at  six  per  cent,  exceeded  the  amount  of  the  tribute.  By  what 
action  could  Titius  reooyer  the  surplos?  Not  by  the  €ictio  ex  mnUuo,  because  as 
Sempronius  was  not  bound  to  return  the  principal  in  the  event  of  its  being  lost  with- 
out  his  fault,  the  transaction  was  not  a  loan.  Nor  was  the  contract  a  mandate,  for  if 
Sempronius  got  more  for  the  money  than  six  per  cent.,  he  kept  the  excess  to  himself. 
The  remedy,  then,  was  by  actio  in  factum,     (D.  19,  5,  24.) 

5.  Analogy  to  Deposit. 

Titius  and  Seius  make  a  wager  {sponaio),  and  each  deposits  a  ring  with  Sempronius, 
who  engages  to  give  both  to  the  winner.  Titius  wins.  Sempronius  refuses  to  give  up 
either  ring.  Titius  can  sue  him  by  the  <ietio  in  factum  praucriptia  verbit ;  not  for 
deposit,  because  he  did  not  deposit  Seius'  ring.     (D.  19,  5,  17,  5.) 

Cornelius  gives  money  to  Seius  to  give  to  Titius,  if  he  succeeds  in  bringing,  back 
the  fugitive  slave  of  Cornelius.  Titius  fails,  and  Seius  refuses  to  restore  the  money. 
This  IB  not  a  case  of  deposit,  because  Seius  imdertakes  not  merely  the  custody  of  the 
money,  which  is  all  that  is  involved  in  deposit^  but  also  a  special  trust  to  give  the 
money  to  Titius  in  a  certain  event.  Cornelius  will,  therefore,  recover  his  money  by 
the  actio  in  factum  praexriptia  veHfia.     (D.  19,  5,  18.) 

6.  Analogy  to  Gommodatum, 

Titius  and  Gaius  axe  walking  by  the  Tiber,  when  Titius  asks  to  see  Gains'  ring. 
WhOe  looking  at  it,  he  lets  it  fall,  and  it  rolls  into  the  Tiber,  and  is  lost  Merely 
looking  at  a  ring  hardly  constitutes  a  use  within  the  meaning  of  commodatvmf  but 
Titius  could  be  sued  by  the  actio  in  factum  for  failing  to  return  the  ring  after  he  had 
looked  at  it.  (D.  19,  5,  28.)  If  the  ring  had  been  struck  out  of  his  hand  without 
any  &ult  on  his  part,  Titius  would  not  have  been  responsible.     (D.  19,  6,  17,  2.) 

Seia  shows  a  ring  to  Julius,  who  undertakes  to  ascertain  its  value.  This  is  neither 
a  deposit  nor  a  loan  {commodatum)  of  the  ring.  Suppose,  then,  Julius  refuses  to  give 
it  back,  or  by  his  negligence  loses  it,  what  remedy  has  Seia?  Or  suppose  Julius 
sends  it  by  a  careless  servant,  who  loses  it  on  the  way.  If  Seia  wished  to  sell  the 
ring,  and  Julius  gratuitously  undertook  to  make  inquiries  for  her,  he  is  not  answer- 
able merely  for  his  own  or  the  messenger *s  negligence ;  but  if  Julius  for  his  own 
purposes  procured  the  custody  of  the  ring,  he  was  bound  to  answer  for  his  own 
negligence,  and  also  for  the  messenger's,  if  the  latter  was  not  a  trustworthy  person. 
(D.  18,  6,  10,  1 ;  D.  18,  6,  11  ;  D.  18,  6,  12  ;  D.  19,  5, 1,  2.) 

Oalpumios  wished  to  buy  plate,  and  Titius,  a  goldsmith,  sent  some  for  inspection. 
This  if  evidently  neither  deposit  nor  loan.  Calpumius  did  not  approve  the  specimens, 
and  sent  them  back  by  his  slave  Stichus.  On  the  way  Stichus  was  beaten  and 
robbed  of  the  plate.  The  loss  falls  on  Titius.  If,  however,  it  had  been  stolen  from 
Stichus,  his  master  would  have  had  to  pay  for  his  negligence.  (D.  19,  5,  20,  2  ;  D. 
19,  5, 17,  4.) 

Titius  gives  Seius  some  cups,  Seius  undertaking  to  return  either  the  cups  or  their 
weight  of  equally  good  silver.  This  is  not  commodatum,  because  the  obligation  is  not 
to  return  the  identical  cups,  and  the  remedy  is  by  the  actio  in  factum,  (D.  19, 
6,  26.) 

Titius  owes  money  to  Maevius,  and  Maevius  to  Sempronius.  Titius,  in  order  to 
procure  delay  from  Maevius,  gave  him  some  golden  vessels  that  he  might  give  them 
as  a  pledge  to  Sempronius.  This  is  not  a  commodatum  with  Maevius,  because  there 
is  a  consideration  for  the  use  ;  nor  is  it  loca^io  conductio,  because  the  consideration 
•-the  granting  a  respite  to  Titius — is  not  a  pecuniary  one.     (D.  18,  7,  27.) 
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II. — Do  VT  FACIAS. 

1.  Analogy  to  Letting  on  Hire. 

Titins  repairs  the  house  of  Gaius  on  condition  that  Gains  shall  repur  a  house  of 
Titins.  This  is  not  UccOio  conducHo,  because  it  is  an  exchange  of  services  for  services, 
not  of  services  for  money.  Gains  must,  however,  repair  the  house  of  Titius,  or  be 
amerced  in  damages  by  the  actio  infachtnL     (D.  19,  5,  5,  2.) 

Julius  allows  Attius  to  dig  for  chalk  in  his  land,  Attius  agreeing  to  fill  up  the 
excavations.  Attius  does  not  do  so.  He  may  be  sued  by  Julius  by  the  actio  in  fadium. 
(D.  19,  5, 16,  pr.)  The  actio  loeati  would  not  lie,  because  no  rent  was  paid  for  the  use 
of  the  land. 

Sempronius  gives  his  slave  Stichus  to  Maevius,  who  undertakes  to  manumit  him. 
After  the  time  agreed  upon,  or  a  reasonable  time  has  elapsed,  Maevius  fails  to 
numumit  Stichus.  Sempronius  can  either  reclaim  the  slave  (by  a  e<mdic6io),  or  ask 
damages  for  non-performance  of  the  agreement  if  the  slave  has  been  injured  or  made 
away*with.     (D.  19,  5,  5,  2.) 

Sempronius  gives  Maevius  10  aurei  as  an  inducement  to  him  to  manumit  his 
slave  Famphilus.  Maevius  delays  the  manumission.  Sempronius  can  then  sue 
Maevius  for  damages  if  he  would  have  derived  any  benefit  from  the  manumission  of 
Pamphilus.  If,  however,  Sempronius  derives  no  benefit  from  the  manumission,  he 
can  reclaim  his  money.     (D.  19,  5,  7.) 

Sempronius  gives  his  slave  Stichus  to  Maevius  on  condition  that  Maevius  shall 
manumit  his  slave  Arethusa.  Maevius  manumits  Arethusa,  and  afterwards  is  evicted 
from  Stichus,  who  is  taken  from  him  in  a  lawsuit  at  the  instance  of  the  true  owner. 
If  Sempronius  knew  that  he  was  not  owner  his  conduct  is  fraudulent,  and  he  would  be 
amenable  to  the  actio  de  dclo;  if  he  were  a  bona  fide  possessor,  he  is  still  liable  in 
damages  by  an  actio  in  factum,    (D.  2, 14,  7,  2.) 

IIL-^FACIO  VT  DE8. 

At  this  point  the  analogy,  with  the  nominate  contracts, 
becomes  weak,  and  considerable  doubt  prevailed^  even  in  the 
time  of  Paul,  whether  in  the  absence  of  fraud  such  contracts 
could  be  enforced.  But  the  texts  are  quite  clear  that  in  this 
case  also  the  principle  of  the  equitable  contracts  should  apply. 

T^tius  having  lost  a  slave,  offers  a  reward  to  the  finder.  Graius  pursues  and  reatorea 
the  slave.  Has  Gains  any  right  to  recover  the  promised  reward  f  Ulpian  observes 
that  such  a  promise  could  not  be  called  a  nude  pact,  incapable  of  supporting  an  action ; 
what  it  was,  however,  he  felt  some  difficulty  in  stating  {habet  in  Me  n^ffoHum  aUquod^. 
Ulpian  at  this  point  nearly  struck  upon  the  principle  of  valuable  consideration ;  but 
he  goes  off  without  making  the  discovery,  and  says  the  remedy  is  the  aeUo  in  faciwm, 
unless  periiaps  the  action  for  fraud  would  lie  (acUo  de  dok).    (D.  19,  5, 16.) 

Seia  wrote  a  letter  to  Lucius  Titius,  saying  that  if  he  still  had  the  affection  for  her 
that  he  once  had,  he  was,  on  receipt  of  the  letter,  to  seU  his  property  and  go  to  her ; 
and  she  promised  him  a  salary  of  10  aurei  a  year  during  her  life.  Titins  sold  off  his 
property  and  went.  If  there  was  nothing  improper  {contra  bonoa  mores)  in  the 
arrangement,  he  could  recover  the  salary.    (D.  44,  7,  61,  1.) 

IV.—Facio  ut  facias. 

Titius  haB  a  slave  Stidhus,  the  son  of  Gains,  and  Gains  has  a  slave  Pamphilus,  the 
son  of  Titius.  Titins  agrees  to  manumit  Stichus,  and  Gains  to  manumit  Pamphilua. 
Titius  does  so ;  but  Gains  refuses.   Titius  has  an  action  {in  factum  prae9eriptis  t«r6w) 
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agaiimt  Guns  to  recover  the  Tftltie  of  Stichus,  wham  he  has  manumitted.  (D.  19|  5, 
6,  6.) 

Titins  has  a  debtor  in  Oarthage,  and  Gaios  a  debtor  in  Bome.  Tltiixs  ajid  Gaius 
agree  that  T^tius  shall  collect  and  keep  the  debt  in  Home,  and  CiaiiiB  collect  and 
keep  the  debt  in  Carthage.  Thia  rMemblee  mandate^  but  differs  from  it  in  a  material 
iwint.  If  each  collected  the  debt  as  agent  at  the  cost  and  risk  of  the  principal,  it 
would  be  mandate  ;  but  in  this  contract  they  exchange  debts,  and  each  talces  upon 
himself  the  whole  cost  and  risk  of  collection.  On  the  other  hand,  it  might  be  said  that 
the  expense  ineorxed  by  one  is  a  set-off  to  the  expense  inenrred  by  the  other ;  and  it 
might  be  argued  that  in  ooUeeting  the  debt  each  acts  as  an  agent,  but  that  the 
responsibility  of  each  as  principal  has  been  compounded  by  special  agreements  Paul, 
howeyer,  considers  it  the  safer  course  to  treat  the  case  not  as  mandate,  but  by  the 
acUo  mfcbdumpraetcriptiB  verbit.     (D.  19,  5,  5,  4.) 

SempnmiuB  and  Maevins  mntoally  agree  that  Sempronins  shall  pat  np  a  bnilding 
on  the  land  of  Maevius,  and  Maevius  build  on  the  land  of  Sempronius.  In  this  case, 
also,  the  safest  remedy,  if  Sempronius  has  built  and  Maevius  refuses,  is  the  actio  in 
factum  praeaGriptis  verbis.    (D.  19,  5,  5,  4.) 

SaTU.— EXTENSION  OF  CONTRACTS  FOR  VALU^ 

ABLE  CONSIDERATION. 

Agreements  {Pacta). 

The  class  of  consensual  contracts,  like  that  of  equitable  con- 
tractfi,  was  at  first  limited  to  a  small  number  of  specified  agree- 
ments. But  just  as  the  principle  of  the  equitable  contracts 
suggested  and  necessitated  the  class  of  innominate  real  con- 
tracts, so  the  principle  of  the  consensual  contracts  would  seem 
to  justify  a  wide  extension  of  the  class  of  contracts  in  which 
consent  alone  should  give  rise  to  actions. 

But  this  step  was  not  taken.  The  jurists  failed  to  extract 
the  principle  of  valuable  consideration  from  the  contracts  where 
it  was  implicitly  admitted.  The  Boman  law  refused  to  enforce 
any  promise  the  value  of  which  could  not  be  measured  in 
money ;  if  it  had  gone  so  far  as  to  proclaim  that  there  must  be 
a  consideration  also  of  money  or  money's  worth,  it  would  have 
attained  the  goal  to  which  it  was  constantly  and  unconsciously 
tending,  but  which  it  never  actually  reached.  We  have  now 
to  consider  how  far  the  Romans  succeeded  in  filling  up  the 
blank  in  their  system  due  to  their  failure  to  apprehend  and 
apply  the  principle  of  valuable  consideration. 

With  regard  to  an  agreement  between  any  two  persons  con- 
taining any  unfulfilled  promise,  the  law  may  take  one  of  several 
courses.  (1)  It  may  regard  the  promise  as  wholly  void,  so  that 
even  if  it  is  fulfilled,  it  will  order  restitution.  (2)  It  may  not  go 
80  far  as  to  order  restitution,  but  it  may  refuse  in  any  way  to 
give  effect  to  the  promise,  if  the  promiser  declines  to  fulfil  it.  (3) 
If  there  are  reciprocal  promises,  it  may  recognise  the  agreement 

2  M 
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SO  &r  as  to  refuse  its  assistance  to  a  promisee,  with  reference  to 
that  agreement,  nnless  he  also  performs  his  promisa  (4)  It  may 
compel  the  promisor  to  fulfil  his  promise,  or  answer  in  damages 
for  non-performanca  In  respect  of  the  two  first-mentioned 
courses,  we  may  briefly  say  that  the  agreement  in  law  is  void. 
The  last  two  courses  indicate  a  difference  of  treatment  adopted 
by  the  Roman  law*  Those  agreements  (with  the  limitation 
presently  to  be  noted)  that  the  law  does  not  directly  enforce, 
but  which  it  recognises  only  as  a  vaUd  ground  of  defence,  are 
ccdled  Pacts  {Pacta).  Those  agreements  that  are  enforced — in 
other  words,  are  supported  by  actions — are  called  Contracts 
{Contractus).  These  terms  are  ancient.  Pactum  is  found,  as 
a  verb,  in  the  XII  Tables.  The  thing,  if  not  the  name  of  con- 
tract, is  still  more  ancient.  Contractus  was  the  name  for  all 
those  conventions  or  agreements  that  were  recognised  and 
enforced  by  actions.  The  exceptions  are  few,  belong  to  a  late 
period,  and  will  be  duly  signalised. 

History  of  Pacts. 

1.  Pacts  in  relation  to  Delicts, 

In  the  XII  Tables  a  provision  is  made  that  if  one  breaks  the 
limb  of  another,  imless  he  is  forgiven,  he  must  submit  to  his  own 
being  broken*  {Si  membrum  rupsit  ni  cum  eo  pacit  talio  esto.) 
The  punishment  of  retaliation  could  not  be  avoided  except  by 
coming  to  terms  with  the  injured  person.  This  is  an  example 
of  the  rule  that  an  agreement  to  waive  an  action  for  a  delict 
is  binding,  and  a  good  answer  to  the  €W5tion.  (D.  2, 14,  7, 14) 
The  effect  of  such  a  pact  was  entirely  to  take  away  the 
sufferer's  right  of  action.  A  special  defence  was  not  necessary, 
but  if  it  appeared  in  evidence  that  the  sufferer  had  agreed  not 
to  sue  the  wrong-doer,  he  was  defeated.     (D.  2, 14, 17,  1.) 

2.  Pacts  in  relation  to  the  Divestitive  Facts  of  Contract. 

At  some  period,  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  determine,  but 
which  was  certainly  before  the  time  of  Cicero  {De  Orat.  2,  24; 
Pro  Publio  Quintio,  5),  the  Preetor  inserted  a  provision  in  his 
edict,  making  a  pact  a  good  defence  to  an  action  on  contract^  as 
well  as  to  an  action  on  a  delict.  He  said  (D.  2, 14, 7, 7),  "  I  will 
support  all  pacts  that  do  not  sin  against  good  faith  or  any 
Statute,  Plebiscitum,  Senatus  Consultum,  or  Imperial  Constitution, 
and  which  are  not  an  evasion  of  these."  ^ 


*  Pacta  conventa,  quae  neqw  dolo  nudo,  neque  adverttu  leges^  Plebucita,  SeiuUus 
CofuuUa,  edkta  prineipum,  neque  quofraua  cui  eorumfiat,  facta  entnt,  tervabo. 
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The  pact  specially  in  view  of  the  Prcetor  was  doubtless  the 
pact  of  release  {de  non  petendo).  Each  contract  had  its  special 
divestitive  as  it  had  its  special  investitive  facts.  A  contract 
per  aes  et  libram  could  be  dissolved  only  per  aes  et  libram.  A 
literal  contract  was  terminated  by  writing ;  a  stipulation  by  a 
stipulation.  A  mere  verbal  release  from  a  formal  contract  had 
no  effect.  But  it  would  have  been  against  good  conscience  to 
allow  a  person  to  reimpose  upon  another,  by  taking  advantage 
of  the  forms  of  law,  an  obligation  that  he  had  deliberately, 
though  informally,  cancelled.  The  PreBtor,  therefore,  by  in- 
serting an  exceptio  in  the  pleadings,  practically  enabled  any 
contract  to  be  dissolved  by  mere  consent,  without  any  formality. 
A  technical  distinction  was  still  preserved.  When  a  contract 
i»ras  dissolved  by  its  appropriate  divestitive  fiict,  it  was  said  to 
be  extinguished  ipso  jure,  so  that  it  could  no  longer  support  an 
action.  But  when  the  release  was  made  by  a  pact,  the  contracts 
of  stipulatio  and  expeneildHo  were  not  held  to  be  dissolved ; 
on  the  contrary,  they  were  still  in  contemplation  of  law  sub- 
sistingy  but  if  attempted  to  be  enforced  would  be  defeated  by 
the  insertion  of  a  special  defence  in  the  pleading  {exceptio  pacH), 

Moreover,  if  a  debtor  has  agreed  with  his  creditor  that  he  shall  not  be 
sued  for  payment,  still  none  the  less  he  remains  under  the  obligation.  For 
by  a  mere  agreement  obligations  are  not  in  every  case  dissolved.  The 
action  is  therefore  available  against  him  in  which  the  plaintiff  uses  as 
his  inUfUio  Si  paret  eum  dare  oportere  (if  it  appears  that  he  ought  to 
give).  But  it  is  unfair  that,  despite  his  agreement,  he  should  be  condemned  ; 
and  therefore  he  can  defend  himself  by  the  exceptio  pacH  conventi,    (J. 

4,  13,  Z^ 

Thus,  in  effect,  although  not  in  form,  the  Praetor,  by  sanc- 
tioning informal  releases^  took  away  all  necessity  for  resorting 
to  the  formal  releases.  In  other  words,  the  pact  of  release 
superseded  the  formal  divestitive  &cts. 

3.  PacU  in  relation  to  the  Investitive  Facts  of  Contract. 

In  describing  the  consensual  contracts,  attention  was  drawn 
to  the  distinction  between  those  rights  and  duties  that  were 
annexed  to  each  contract  by  law,  and  those  that  were  added 
by  special  agreement  of  the  parties.  Such  a  special  agreement 
was  called  "  added  pact"  {pactum  adjectum).  (D.  2, 14, 7, 5.)  The 
effect  of  such  a  pact  differed  according  as  the  contract  was 
strieti  juris  or  bonaejidei.  The  stipulatio,  expensilatioy  and  mutumn 
are  contracts  strieti  juris ;  all  others  are  bonaejidei. 

(1.)  In  contracts  bonae  fidei  a  pact  had  a  different  effect, 
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accordiDg  as  it  wq,s  made  at  the  time  of  the  contract  and  as 
part  of  it,  or  subsequently.  Those  made  at  the  time  of  the 
contract,  and  as  part  of  it  (in  continenti)^  were  of  equal  validity 
with  the  contract  itself  (pacta  conventa  inesse  bonae  Jidei  judtcitB), 
(D.  2,  14,  7,  5.)  This  would  seem  to  be  a  plain  dictate  of 
common  sense.  In  a  consensual  contract,  for  example,  where  no 
form  was  required,  what  could  be  more  reasonable  than  to  give 
effect  to  the  pacts  or  agreements  made  by  the  parties  t  And 
yet,  as  we  have  seen  in  tracing  the  history  of  the  contract  of 
sale,  that  view  was  by  no  mecms  at  first  accepted  by  the  Boman 
law.  Variations  or  additions  to  the  primitive  or  naked  contract 
of  sale  could  at  first  be  made  only  by  the  solemn  form  of  stipu- 
lation, and  were  enforced  by  the  action  given  to  stipulation.  At 
length,  however,  the  liberal  opinion  of  Sabinus  triumphed,  and 
it  was  held  that  all  terms  agreed  upon  by  the  parties  to  a  con- 
titict  hanae  Jidei  as  part  of  the  contract  were  to  be  enforced  by 
the  same  action  as  the  contract  itself.  (D.  18,  5,  6 ;  D.  18,  1, 
6,  1 ;  D.  19,  1, 11,  6 ;  D.  19,  1,  11,  3 ;  D.  18,  3,  4,  pr.) 

Pacts  made  not  at  the  time  of  the  contract,  but  subsequently 
(ea  intervallo),  either  varying  the  terms  of  the  contract,  or 
wholly  or  partially  dissolving  it,  could  be  used  as  a  defence 
(exceptio)  to  an  action  on  the  contract.  But  it  did  not  follow 
that  such  a  pact  would  support  an  action.  For  the  rule  here 
applied,  that  a  nude  pact  was  available  as  a  plea  in  defence, 
but  could  not  be  enforced  by  action.*  The  distinction  is  not 
without  reason.  A  pact  made  at  the  time  of  the  contract  is 
within  the  consideration  of  the  contract ;  but  a  pact  made  sub- 
sequently is  either  gratuitous  or  supported  by  a  new  consid- 
eration. It  would,  therefore,  be  quite  logical  and  consistent  to 
refuse  to  subsequent  pacts  any  effect  except  by  way  of  defence. 

The  rules  adopted  by  the  Roman  jurists  were  as  follows : — 
If  the  subsequent  pact  affects  the  essence  of  the  contract 
(natura  or  substantia  contractus)^  such  as  the  price  in  a  contract 
of  sale,  it  is,  in  fact,  a  new  contract  relating  to  the  same  subject- 
matter  as  the  old,  and  superseding  it.  It  therefore  gave  rise 
to  an  action.  If,  however,  the  pact  does  not  vary  the  essence 
of  the  contract,  but  only  such  collateral  rights  and  duties  as 
could  have  been  inserted  at  the  making  of  the  contract,  it 
cannot  be  enforced  by  action,  but  is,  as  in  other  cases,  avail- 
able only  as  a  plea  in  defence.     (D.  18, 1,  72,  pr.  ;  D.  2,  14,  7,  5.) 

^  Nuda  pactio  cUiffationem  non  parit,  9cd  parit  exeeptionem.     (D.  2,  li,  7,  4.) 
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Titina  buys  &  bIavo  from  Maevins  ;  and  after  the  sale' it  was  agreed  that  Maevius 
ahonld  give  the  usual  security  agaiiist  evictioa  with  sureties.  If,  now,  Maevius 
refuses  to  give  sureties,  he  cannot  be  sued  upon  the  pact ;  but  if  he  has  not  got  his 
price,  he  will  be  repelled  in  suing  for  it  if  he  does  not  give  the  suntles  according  to 
His  promise.  If  he  has  actually  received  his  price,  the  buyer  has  no  remedy.  (D.  18, 
1,  72,  pr.) 

(2.)  In  contracts  atricti  juris  the  rule  was  somewhat  different 
A  subsequent  pact  (pactum  ex  intervaUo)  relating  to  a  BtipuUxtio^ 
eapensiloHo,  or  mtUuumy  has  no  other  effect,  in  any  case,  than  as 
a  defence  (excepHo).  It  is  even  a  question  whether  a  pact 
made  at  the  same  time  as  the  contract,  with  the  view  of  modi- 
fying it,  could  be  treated  as  part  of  the  contract.  In  the  case 
of  stipulatio  and  mutuum,  however,  to  some  extent  this  was 
admitted.  Thus,  if  all  the  terms  of  the  contract  were  not  em- 
braced in  the  stipulation,  but  some  were  omitted,  these  were 
regarded  as  contained  in  the  stipulation*     (D.  12, 1,  40.) 

An- agreement  was  made  for  a  loan,  and  that  so  long  as  interest  was  paid  the 
principal  should  not  be  demanded.  The  return  of  the  money  was  promised  by  stipula- 
tion, without  any  reference  to  the  agreement  about  the  return  of  the  principal.  It 
was  held  that  the  condition  must  be  r^gvded  as  if  it  had  been  part  of  the  stipulation. 
CD.  2, 14,  4,  8.) 

I  give  you  10  auret,  and  you  agree  to  repay  20.  The  debtor  is  not  bound  to 
restore  more  than  10.     (D.  2,  14,  17,  pr.) 

I  give  you  10  mu^  and  you  agree  to  repay  9.  The  debtor  is  bound  to  repay  9, 
and  not  more.     (D.  12, 1,  11, 1.) 

Pacts  enforced  by  Action. 

A  simple  agreement  {pactum)  could  not  originate  a  contract. 
It  was  used  to  dissolve  a  contract,  or  to  vary  and  amplify  the 
usual  terms  of  a  contract,  but  not  to  create  one.  Pacts  were 
auxiliary  to  contracts.  But  in  a  very  few  cases,  pacts  were,  to 
employ  a  common  metaphor,  clothed  with  actions,  and  thus 
practically  elevated  to  the  position  of  the  consensual  contracts. 
The  cases  are,  indeed,  fewer  than  is  sometimes  stated.  Thus, 
an  agreement  of  compr6mise  (transaction  unless  there  was  a 
stipulation,  or  something  given  or  retained  (that  is,  unless 
there  were  a  contract  re  or  verbis),  did  not  support  an  action. 
(D.  2, 15,  2  ;  C.  2,  4,  38.)  But  in  two  cases  the  Praetors,  and 
in  two  others  the  Emperors,  did  undoubtedly  raise  certain 
pacts  to  the  level  of  contracts.  To  the  Praetor  is  due  the 
pact  of  hypoiheca,  which  has  been  already  described.  Even 
more  ancient  than  hypotheca  is  the  p(xctum  de  constitutOy  which, 
as  mainly  a  form  of  suretyship,  will  be  discussed  imder  the 
head  of  Accessory  Contracts. 
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The  Emperors  Theodosius  and  Valentinian  enacted  in  a.d. 
428,  that  a  mere  agreement  to  give  a  dowry  should  be  binding 
without  any  stipulatio.  (C.  5,  11,  6.)  Thus  was  added  to  the 
investitive  &cts  of  the  dos  the  pactum  de  constituenda  dote. 

Finally,  Justinian  sanctioned  the  greatest  change  of  all — 
the  pactum  donatianis.  Before  this,  a  promise  without  considera- 
tion was  not  valid,  unless  made  by  stipulation.  (Vat.  Frag. 
264a:  263:  310.)  Justinian  put  a  promise  to  give  a  thing 
gratuitously  on  the  same  footing  as  if  a  price  had  been  agreed 
upon.  Up  to  this  time  an  agreement,  not  involving  a  valuable 
consideration,  required  either  to  be  invested  with  a  solenm 
form  (neasum^  stipulation  expensilatio\  or  to  have  been  performed 
by  one  of  the  parties,  to  give  it  legal  validity.  By  giving  an 
action  to  support  a  mere  informal  promise  of  a  gift,  Justinian 
departed  from  the  unbroken  tradition  of  Roman  law.  He  may 
have  been  led  to  adopt  this  course  by  one  of  two  reasons.  In 
the  first  place,  the  formal  contract — the  stipulatio — ^had  lost 
much  of  its  solemnity ;  it  was  divided  by  a  very  thin  line  in- 
deed from  a  pact.  The  stipulation  was  in  the  form  of  question 
and  answer  ;  the  pact  was  not.  Even  this  thin  partition  was 
removed  if  the  agreement  were  put  in  writing,  for  an  allega- 
tion in  writing  that  the  form  of  stipulation  had  been  observed, 
could  not  be  overthrown  by  calling  evidence  to  prove  that  it 
had  not.  But,  in  the  second  place,  Justinian  had  mainly  in  his 
eye  gifts  for  pious  purposes.  He  declares  with  warmth,  that 
when  gifts  are  promised  to  religious  persons  or  for  pious  uses, 
to  refuse  fulfilment  merely  on  account  of  the  absence  of  a  legal 
formality  showed  not  only  a  want  of  moral  principle,  but  en- 
dangered the  salvation  of  the  promise-breaker — ^provoked  not 
merely  an  action  at  law,  but  the  wrath  of  Heaven.  Justinian, 
therefore,  enacted  that  all  promises  of  gifts  should  bind,  not 
only  the  promiser  but  his  heirs,  as  well  as  be  executed  even  to 
the  heirs  of  the  promisee.     (C.  8,  54,  35,  5.) 


Sbttonn  iPart 
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{IN  80LIDUM  OBLIGABI^CORREI,) 

Hitherto  it  has  been  assumed  that  there  were  only  two 
parties  to  a  contract — a,  debtor  and  a  creditor.  We  must  now 
consider  the  effect  of  adding  one  or  more  persons ;  for  there 
maybe  several  creditors  and  one  debtor,  or  several  debtors  and 
one  creditor,  or  several  debtors  and  several  creditors. 

The  multiplication  of  parties  in  a  legal  relation  is  not  peculiar 
to  contract.  In  almost  eveiy  legal  transaction  there  may  be 
more  than  two  parties ;  and  when  that  happens,  modifications 
in  the  legal  relation  necessarily  follow.  The  character  of  those 
modifications  must  necessarily  be  determined  by  the  nature  of 
the  subject-matter;  and  accordingly,  in  the  different  depart- 
ments of  law,  we  find  a  corresponding  difference  of  treatment. 

When  a  Delict  was  committed  by  several  persons,  their 
liability  differed  according  as  the  delict  descended  from  the 
old  jtu  civile,  or  owed  its  introduction  to  the  Preetor.  In 
the  first  category  are  injuria^  furtumy  vi  bonorum  raptorum,  and 
damnum  injuria.  (D.  47,  10,  34 ;  J.  4,  1,  11  ;  D.  47,  8,  2,  15  ; 
D.  9,  2, 11, 2.)  The  rule  was  that  each  of  several  persons  com- 
mitting one  of  those  delicts  was  separately  liable  to  pay  the 
fiiU  penalties  or  compensation  incurred,  as  if  he  alone  had  com- 
mitted the  offence ;  and  thus  the  person  injured  could  recover 
as  many  penalties  or  compensations  as  there  were  delinquents. 
The  explanation  of  the  rule  given  by  XTlpian  is  stated  too 
broadly.^  It  is  true  that  by  the  XII  Tables,  injuria  (D.  9, 2, 2, 1) 
was  a  penal  action,  and  so  was  the  action  on  the  lex  AquUiay 
when  the  defendant  disputed  his  liability ;  but  penal  actions 
introduced  by  the  Prsetor,   as  we  shall   see  presently,  were 

^  Nunquam  actiones  poenalea  de  eadem  pecwma  concurretUea  alia  aliam  contumiL 
(D.  44,  7,  60.) 
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governed  bj  a  different  mla  The  reason  of  the  rale  is  that 
the  actions  for  delict  were  quasi-criminal,  and  the  role  of 
criminal  law  was  applied,  that  when  several  join  in  a  crime, 
each  is  punished  separately,  and  does  not  escape  bj  the  punish- 
ment of  the  others.  It  would  have  been  absurd  in  the  case  of 
such  joint  offences  to  lighten  the  penalties  by  dividing  them 
among  the  delinquents.  Accordingly,  when  the  action  did  not 
partake  of  a  quasi-criminal  character,  but  was  simply  for  the 
recovery  of  stolen  property  or  its  value  (condxcUo  /urtiva)^  a 
different  rule  was  followed.  Each  of  the  persons  engaged  in  the 
theft  was  liable  to  be  sued,  even  although  the  property  might 
be  in  the  possession  of  some  of  the  others  ;  but  if  one  paid  the 
ambimt,  all  the  rest  were  released.  (C.  4,  8, 1.)  On  the  other 
hand,  if  an  injury  was  done  by  one  person  to  property  belong- 
ing to  several  persons,  each  of  those,  but  not  more  than  ones, 
could  sue  the. delinquent  for  penalties.  (D.  44,  7,  53,  pr.)  In 
this  case,  the  ietmoulxt  recovered  must  be  divided  among  the 
joint  owners. 

The  rule  adopted  in  the  condictio  furtiva  was  applied  by  the 
Praetor  to  all  offences  established  by  his  edict,  whether  a 
penalty  was  imposed  or  compensation  only  was  allowed.  The 
delicts  introduced  by  the  PrsBtor  partook  of  the  character  of 
civil  wrongs  rather  thatu  of  crimes ;  and  if  the  sufferer  obtained 
full  satisfaction,  it  would  have  been  unreasonable  to  allow  him 
to  recover  as  many  sets  of  damages  as  there  were  wrongdoers. 
Therefore,  while  any  one  of  the  co-delinquents  might  be  sued, 
or  all  in  succession,  if  need  be,  if  the  penalty  or  adequate  com- 
pensation was  paid  by  one,  the  others  were  released.  This 
rule  applied  to  persons  responsible  for  things  thrown  or  poured 
out  of  a  room  into  the  street  (de  effusis  et  dejectis)  (D.  9,  3, 
1,  10 ;  D.  9,  3,  3)  ;  to  forcible  interference  with  in  ju$  vocatio 
(D.  2,  7,  5,  3) ;  to  interference'  with  appearance  in  judicio 
(D.  2,  10,  1,  4) ;  to  the  actio  de  dolo  (D.  4,  3,  17,  pr.) ;  to  the 
action  for  metus  (D.  4,  2,  14, 15  ;  D.  4,  2,  15).  The  delinquent 
compelled  to  pay  had  no  right  of  contribution  against  his  co- 
delinquents,  if  it  was  a  case  of  wilful  wrong-doing.^  But  if 
not,  as  in  things  efftua  or  electa,  the  one  compelled  to  pay 
could  recover  a  proportion  of  the  penalty  from  those  jointly 
liable  with  him,  by  the  actio  pro  socio^  if  they  were  partners ; 
and  if  not,  then  by  an  actio  utilis.     (D.  9,  3,  4.) 

^  Nee  enim  uUa  uocieUu  mtU^ficiorum  vd  eommunieaUo  Justa  damni  ex  nuU^/Seio, 
(D.  27,  8, 1, 14.) 
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In  the  case  of  Property  a  different  class  of  considerations 
comes  into  play.  The  relation  of  joint  owners  is  determined 
by  the  maxim,  ubi  emolumentumy  ibi  sentit  et  onus.  If  a  slave 
or  animal,  belonging  to  several  persons,  does  harm,  it  wonld 
not  be  fair  to  reqnire  the  sufferer  to  divide  his  claim  and  pro- 
ceed separately  against  each  owner.  Co-owners  are  jointly 
liable  to  third  parties,  and  any  one  of  them  may  be  sued  for 
the  whole  damaga  (D.  9,  4,  5,  pr. ;  D.  10,  3,  8,  4.)  But,  as 
between  themselves,  all  expenses  incurred  on  account  of  the 
joint  property  must  be  divided  in  proportion  to  their  shares. 

The  law  of  Inheritance  presents  us  with  an  instructive 
example  of  the  application  of  opposite  rules  in  the  same  case. 
In  so  far  as  an  inheritance  consisted  of  property,  all  the  co- 
heirs were  joint  owners.  But  debts  due  to  or  by  the  deceased 
w^e  divided  in  proportion  to  the  several  shares  of  the  co-heirs. 
Thus,  if  100  aurei  were  due  to  a  testator  and  he  had  four  heirs 
entitled  in  equal  shares,  each  of  the  heirs  can  sue  for  25  aurei, 
and  cannot  sue  for  more.  In  like  manner,  if  a  testator  owed 
100  €mrei,  and  left  three  heirs,  one-half  to  one  heir,  and  the 
other  half  equally  between  the  other  two  heirs,  the  first  heir 
can  be  sued  for  50  aiurd  only,  and  the  other  two  for  25  aurei  each. 
This  rule  was  a  hardship  to  the  debtors  or  creditors  of  the 
deceased,  for  it  might  involve  them  in  as  many  lawsuits  as 
there  were  heirs.  But  this  hardship  was  ignored,  in  considera- 
tion of  a  still  greater  hardship  that  the  rule  of  joint  obligation 
^would  have  inflicted  upon  the  co-heirs.  Each  heir  was  bound 
to  pay  the  whole  debts  of  the  deceased,  even  if  no  property  or 
insufficient  property  were  left  to  pay  them ;  and  if,  in  addition  to 
this  liability,  each  heir  had  been  made  a  surety  for  his  co-heirs, 
there  would  have  been  a  considerable  increase  in  the  reluctance 
of  nominated  heirs  to  accept  inheritances,  and  an  aggravation 
of  the  evil  tijat  legislation  persistently  attempted  to  remove. 

But  these  considerations  do  not  apply  where  a  joint  obliga- 
tion is  imposed  upon  two  or  more  heirs  by  a  testator.  Hero 
the  duties  of  the  co-heirs  are  determined  solely  by  the  intention 
of  their  testator.  His  will  is  the  sole  law.  Thus,  if  A.  or  B. 
or  A.  and  B.  (co-heirs)  are  required  to  give  10  aurei  to  C,  C.  may 
sue  either  A.  or  B.,  or  both ;  but  if  one  pays,  the  other  is  released.^ 
(D.  45,  2,  9,  pr.;  D.  30,  8,  1 ;  D.  82,  25.)     Whether  if  A.  paid 

>  Si  cum  UDO  actum  sit  et  ioltOwn,  alter  Hberetur.  (B.  30,  8,  1.)  Mr  Poste  aayB 
the  words  in  itaUcs  are  an  interpolation,  and  were  not  true  in  the  time  of  Pomponiua^ 
who  wrote  the  paasage.    There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  necessity  for  this  snggeatioii. 
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the  whole,  he  could  compel  B.  to  pay  half,  depends  upon  the 
view  that  would  be  taken  of  the  intention  of  the  testator. 

The  obligations  of  Co-Tutors  were  the  result  of  conflicting 
considerationa  On  the  one  hand,  children  were  so  much  at  the 
mercy  of  their  tutors,  that  it  was  necessaiy  to  hold  "tutors  with 
a  very  tight  hand,  and  especially  to  prevent  fraud  by  pennitting 
them  to  dispute  the  blame  among  themselves,  when  the  pro- 
perty of  the  pupil  was  lost.  On  the  other  hand,  the  office  of  tutor 
was  the  most  thankless  task  a  Roman  could  undertake.  He  re- 
ceived  no  payment,  he  could  not  refuse  the  office,  and  he  had  no 
choice  whatever  in  regard  to  the  persons  that  were  chosen  as  his 
colleagues.  These  considerations  were  made  to  yield  to  the 
imperious  necessity  of  protecting  helpless  infipits.  In  respect 
of  the  pupil,  co-tutors  were  reciprocally  sureties  for  each  other, 
and  each  was  liable  for  the  delinquency  of  the  rest  (C.  5, 
52,  2)  ;  but  the  pupil  could  not  recover  compensation  twice 
over  by  suing  the  tutors  separately.  (D,  27,  8,  15 ;  D.  16,  3, 
1,  43.)  The  hardship  of  the  tutor's  lot  was  mitigated,  in  some 
cases,  by  the  heneficium  excussionis  (D.  26,  7,  3,  2)  ;  the  bene- 
Jlcium  cedendarum  actionum  (D.  46,  8,  95,  10 ;  C.  5,  52,  2),  and 
the  heneficium  divisionia  (D.  27,  3,  1,  11-13.)  (For  an  explana- 
tion of  these  terms,  see  pp.  568,  578.) 

The  question  of  joint-obligation  in  Contract  presents  a  con- 
trast to  the  instances  cited.  In  those  instances,  the  law  is 
varied  according  to  the  requirements  of  justice  or  policy,  in 
accordance  with  varying  circumstances.  But  in  contract, 
joint-obligation,  like  every  other  question  arising  out  of  con- 
tract, is  deteimined  by  the  intention  of  the  parties.  The  rights 
and  liabilities  of  the  parties  are  determined  by  themselves. 
(C.  8,  40,  1 ;  C.  8,  40,  3.)  There  was,  however,  a  presumption 
in  favour  of  separate  as  against  joint-obligation.  Thus,  if  A. 
and  B.  promise  100  aurei  to  C,  and  the  intention  is  that  each 
shall  owe  50  aurei  to  C,  there  is  no  kind  of  joint-obligation, 
and  C.  can  sue  each  only  for  50  aurei  In  the  same  way,  A.  may 
promise  100  aurei  to  B.  and  C,  meaning  50  to  each.  A.  owes 
two  debts  of  50  aurei^  and  not  one  debt  of  100 ;  or,  in  the 
language  of  the  Digest,  A.  does  not  owe  100  aurei  in  solidum,  but 
a  pars  virilie  to  each.  Unless  by  express  terms,  or  from  the 
very  mode  of  contracting,  a  joint-obligation  was  shown  to  be 
contracted,  it  was  held,  as  in  the  above  cases,  that  the  debts 
were  divided.     (D.  45,  2, 11, 1 ;  D.  45,  2, 11,  2.) 
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But  if  the  intention  were  that  either  (but  not  both)  of  two 
creditors  should  be  entitled  to  sue  for  the  whole  100  ixuvrdj  or 
that  either  (but  not  both)  of  two  debtors  should  be  liable  to 
pay  the  whole  100  aurd^  then  the  obligation  was  joint.  A  joint- 
obligation  ei^ists  when  the  whole  debt  or  other  object  of  a  con- 
tract may  be  sued  for  by  any  one  of  several  creditors,  or  may 
be  recovered  from  any  one  of  several  debtors.  Such  debtors 
are  said  to  be  bound  in  solidum  (that  is  for  the  whole),  and  they 
are  called  either  correi  promittendi  or  debendi  (D.  45,  2,  1),  or 
more  commonly  duo  ret  promittendi  (duo  being  used  merely  by 
way  of  example).  Similarly,  joint-creditors  are  called  correi 
stipulandi  or  credendi^  or  more  commonly  duo  rei  stipulandi. 
(D.  45,  2.) 

Definition. 

Obligations  of  this  sort  make  the  whole  due  to  each  stipulator,  and  bind 
each  promiser  for  the  whole.  And  yet  though  there  are  two  obligations  one 
thing  only  turns  on  them.  If,  therefore,  on  either  side  any  one  receives 
what  is  due  or  pays  it,  he  puts  an  end  to  the  obligation  of  all,  and  sets  all 
free    (J.  3,  i6,  I.) 

Some  wiiteiB  oonaider  that  this  passage  does  not  oorreotly  or  fully  describe  cor- 
reality ;  it  is  a  desoriptioD,  In  their  view,  of  solidarity  and  not  of  correality.  As  to 
the  alleged  di£ferenoe  between  solidarity  and  ooireality,  see  note  at  end  of  this  section. 
The  passage  is  intended  to  explain  the  fonn  of  joint-obligation  known  to  the  Boman 
IttWy  and  is  one  among  many  that  may  be  cited  in  disproof  of  the  alleged  distinction. 

Rights  and  Duties. 

jL  Duties  of  correi  promittendi  to  the  creditor,  and  rights  of 
eorrei  stipulandi  against  the  debtor. 

1.  Each  of  several  joint-debtors  may  be  compelled  to  pay  the 
-whole  or  any  part  of  the  debt.  The  creditor  may  sue  any  one 
of  the  joint-debtors  for  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  debt 
(C.  8,  40,  8;  C.  8,  40,  2  ;  D.  45,  2,  3, 1 ;  D,  30,  8,  1)  ;  but  he 
cannot  be  compelled  so  to  divide  his  claim,  even  if  all  the  joint- 
debtors  are  solvent  (D.  45,  2,  11,  pr. ;  D.  19,  2,  47 ;  D.  46,  1, 
15,1.) 

2.  Payment  in  whole  or  in  part,  by  one  of  several  joint- 
debtors,  is  a  discharge  in  whole  or  in  part  of  the  other  joint- 
debtors.    (D.  46,  2,  31,  1 ;  D.  46,  3,  34, 1.) 

B.  Bights  of  coi'rei  as  between  themselves. 

(a)  Joint-creditors. 

If  one  of  several  joint-creditors  obtains  payment  of  the  whole 
debt,  must  he  share  it  with  the  other  creditors  ?  The  answer  is, 
that  it  depends  entirely  upon  the  intention  of  the  parties.    The 
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mere  fact  of  correalitj  is  not  conclusive.  The  mere  fitct  that 
two  persons  have  each  separately  a  right  to  recover  a  sum, 
does  not  throw  light  on  the  question,  whether  the  sum,  when 
recovered,  is  to  be  retained  by  one,  or  divided  between  the 
two ;  or,  if  divided,  in  what  proportions.  K,  therefore,  a  credi- 
tor sought  to  obtain  a  share  from  his  co-creditor,  to  whom  the 
entire  debt  had  been  paid,  he  must  prove  aliunde  that  the  joint- 
obligation  wias  entered  into  with  the  intention  that  the  proceeds 
should  be  divided  between  them  in  definite  shares.  The  action 
would  be  either  pro  socio  or  mandatL 

(B.)  Joint-debtors. 

Has  a  debtor,  who  has  paid  the  whole  debt,  any  right  of 
contribution  against  his  co-debtors  ?  The  answer  must  again 
be,  that  it  depends  entirely  upon  the  agreement  of  the  parties. 
The  mere  fact,  however,  that  several  debtors  were  bound  in 
solidum,  did  not,  in  itself,  create  a  presumption  that  the  burden 
was  to  be  divided  in  definite  shares  between  them.  In  other 
words,  the  right  of  contribution  rests  not  upon  equity  (as  among 
co-sureties  it  does  in  English  law),  but,  where  it  exists,  upon 
contract  All  that  the  joint-obligation  implies,  is  the  liability 
of  each  to  the  creditor  for  the  whole  debt ;  and  it  establishes  no 
presumption  as  to  the  manner  in  which  those  who  are  not  com- 
pelled to  pay,  should  assist  the  co-debtor  that  pays  for  all, 
although  co-debtors  were  in  substance  reciprocal  sureties  (reos 
promittendi  vice  mutua  fidquseoree),    (D.  45,  2, 11,  pr.) 

It  must  be  remembered  that  debtors  were  aided  by  the  pre- 
sumption of  law,  that  an  obligation  of  A.,  B.  and  C.  to  pay  a 
given  sum  was  divisible,  and  it  was  only  when  a  clear  intention 
to  the  contrary  was  proved,  that  A.,  or  B.  or  C.  could  separately 
be  sued  for  the  whole.  Persons  before  accepting  such  a  respon- 
sibility could  arrange,  that  although  the  debt  was  to  be  in 
soUdunXy  so  far  as  the  creditor  was  concerned,  it  should,  as 
between  themselves,  be  treated  as  divisible,  in  any  proportions 
they  might  fix.  Such  an  arrangement  would  be  enforced  by 
an  dctio  mandati.  But,  if  no  such  agreement  existed,  and  the 
co-debtors  were  not  partners,  one  who  was  called  upon  to  pay 
the  whole  had  no  action  against  his  co-debtors  to  compel  them 
to  contribute,  especially  when  the  joint-obligation  was  con- 
tracted by  stipulation  If,  however,  the  co-debtors  were  co- 
sureties, the  commonest  case  of  all,  the  transaction  itself 
afforded  a  presumption  that  the  intention  of  the  co-debtors  was 
to  share  the  burden  among  themselves,  although,  for  the  better 
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fiecnrity  of  the  creditor,  they  were  each  liable  to  him  for  the 
whole.  But,  nndoTibtedly,  that  presumption  was  not  considered 
Bufficient  to  support  an  actio  mandatiy  at  the  instance  of  the 
surety  that  paid  the  whole. 

The  jurists,  however,  met  the  surety  half  way.  He  could 
resist  an  action  brought  against  himself  alone,  unless  the 
creditor  first  transferred  to  him  his  right  to  sue  the  other 
debtors  {betiefidum  cedendarum  actionum)  (p.  578).  Finally,  if 
the  surety  required  it,  a  creditor  was  compelled  by  a  rescript 
of  Hadrian  to  sue  all  the  solvent  coHSureties  (p.  578).  But  if  a 
surety  paid  voluntarily,  or  did  not  claim  the  benefit  of  the 
rescript,  he  had  no  claim  against  his  co-sureties.  (D.  46, 1, 39.) 
A  fortioriy  this  was  the  rule  when  the  co-debtors  were  not  co- 
sureties, and  when  consequently  no  inference  whatever  could 
be  drawn  from  the  mere  feet  of  a  joint-obligation. 

But  where  the  joint-obligation  did  not  arise  from  stipulation 
the  jurists  showed  a  strong  disposition  to  assist  one  of  several 
co-promisers  who  was  made  to  pay  the  whole.  Thus,  in  the 
case  of  joint-sale  or  joint-hiring  (D.  19,  2,  47),  if  one  of  the  co- 
debtors  were  sued,  he  could  resist  payment  unless  the  creditor 
first  transferred  to  him  his  right  of  action  against  the  other 
debtors.  In  the  case  of  joint-mandate,  even  after  one  of  the 
co-mandators  had  been  sued  and  judgment  given  against  him 
for  the  whole  debt,  he  could  require  that  the  actions  of  the 
creditor  against  his  co-mandators  should  be  assigned  to  him. 
(D.  46, 1, 41, 1.)  Sometimes,  however,  the  nature  of  the  conti-act 
created  a  strong  presumption  of  the  divisibility  of  the  obliga- 
tion as  between  the  co-debtors.  Thus,  if  one  sum  of  money 
were  lent  to  two  persons,  so  that  each  should  be  liable  to  the 
creditor  for  the  whole,  and  one  of  them  was  obliged  to  pay  the 
whole,  he  had  an  action  against  the  other  to  compel  him  to 
contribute  his  share.  In  such  a  transaction  the  co-debtors  were 
in  substance  sureties  for  each  other  as  well  as  borrowera  (C.  8, 
40,  2.) 

Investitive  Facts. 

The  presumption  of  law  was  against  correal  or  joint-obliga- 
tion, but  the  question  is  one  simply  of  the  intention  of  the 
parties.     (D.  45,  2,  9,  pr.) 

Both  in  stipulating  and  in  promising  two  or  more  may  become  parties. 
In  stipulating,  as  when  to  the  question  put  by  all  the  promiser  answers,  "  I 
undertake  to  ^  {sponded).  For  instance,  if  two  persons  stipulate  severally,  and 
the  promiser  answers,  "  To  both  of  you  I  undertake  to  give  it."    But  if  he 
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had  first  undertaken  to  give  it  to  Titius,  and  afterwards,  when  another  asked 
him,  had  undertaken  again,  there  would  be  two  distinct  obligations,  and  it 
would  not  be  held  that  two  parties  joined  in  the  stipulation.  In  promising 
again,  two  or  more  may  become  parties,  as  when  after  Titius  puts  the 
question,  '^  Maevius,  do  you  undertake  to  give  five  auretf^  "  Seius,  do  you 
undertake  to  give  the  same  five  aur^  f  "  each  severally  answers,  "  I  under- 
take to."    (J.. 3,  i6,  pr.) 

In  a  written  instmment  it  was  stated  that  "  Gains  and  Titius  stipnlated  for  100 
aum,"  but  it  was  not  said  that  they  were  joint-creditors  {dwo  m  9tipulaendik).  Each, 
then,  is  creditor  for  50  otirei.     (D.  45,  2,  11,  1.) 

In  another  case  it  was  written,  "  Julius  Carpus  has  stipulated  that  so  many  awr^ 
shall  be  given  to  him.  We,  Antoninus  Achilleus  and  Cornelius  Dius,  have  promised 
it.*'  Dius  and  Achilleus  each  owe  one-half  of  the  awni^  because  it  is  not  added  that 
they  made  a  joint  promise  {HngulM  tfi  iolidwin  apopondisae),  so  as  to  bind  each  for  the 
whole.     (D.  45,  2, 11,  2.) 

Titius  and  Seius  stipulate  for  10  aurei,  or  Stichus,  a  slave  of  Titius.  As  Titius 
cannot  stipulate  for  his  own  slave,  the  stipulation  is  good  to  him  for  10  aurei  only ; 
but  it  is  good  to  Seios  for  the  alternative  promise.  As^  therefore,  the  promises  to 
Titius  and  Seius  are  not  identioaly  they  cannot  be  joint-creditors  (oorrei),  (D.  45, 
2, 15.) 

Correality  may  exist  in  the  contract  of  service  {faeiendi)  as  well  as  in  oontracts 
relating  to  property  (dandi).  Thus,  a  workman  may  promise  to  work  for  two 
employers,  each  of  whom  would  be  entitled  to  exact  his  service ;  but  performance 
to  one  discharged  the  obligation :  or  two  workmen  of  equal  parts  or  skill  may  pro- 
mise their  services,  one  or  other  of  them,  to  a  single  stipulator.    (D.  45,  2,  5.) 

Sempronius  deposits  a  slave  in  the  custody  of  Gains  and  Maevius.  Maevius  agrees 
to  guard  the  slave  with  the  care  of  a  good  paterfamiluu.  Gains  promises  nothing-. 
As  the  promises  are  not  for  the  same  thing,  Gaius  and  Maevius  are  not  joint-debtors 
(correi).     (D.  45,  2,  9,  1.)  » 

Titius  and  Seius  request  Maevius  to  lend  100  aurei  to  Sempronius.  Sempronius 
fails  to  pay.  Maevius  can  sue  either  Titius  or  Seius  for  the  100  aurei,  as  they  are 
co-sureties.     (D.  17,  1, 21.) 

A.  requests  B.  and  C.  to  act  as  his  agents  in  the  management  of  his  budneas.  B.  or 
C.  may  be  sued  separately  for  the  whole  loss  caused  by  the  acts  of  either ;  but  if  one 
pays,  the  other  is  released.     (D.  17,  1,  60,  2  ,-  D.  46, 1,  52,  8.) 

A.  and  B.  deposit  a  bag  of  money  with  C.  If  the  intention  of  the  parties  was  that 
either  A.  or  B.  might  sue  for  the  whole  {in  aolidum  agere)  they  are  correi  eredendi;  but 
if  the  intention  was  that  each  should  be  entitled  to  recover  half,  there  is  no  correality, 
and  one  cannot  sue  for  the  whole.     (D.  16,  3, 1,  44.) 

A.  deposits  a  thing  with  B.  and  0.  The  presumption  here  is  that  both  are  liable  t» 
acHidum,  If  B.  is  sued  for  the  whole  and  pays,  C.  is  released.  If  B.,  however,  pays 
nothing,  or  only  a  part,  A.  can  sue  C.  for  the  balance.  If  one  has  been  guilty  of  dciUu 
and  not  the  other,  the  delinquent  alone  must  be  sued.  If  both  are  guilty  of  (ioltu, 
either  may  be  sued,  but  payment  of  damages  by  one  releases  the  other.  (D.  16, 
3,  1,  43.) 

A.  deposits  money  in  a  sealed  bag  with  B.  A.  dies  leaving  three  heirs,  C,  D.  and 
E.  As  has  been  pointed  out,  claims  arising  from  contract  are  divided  between  tiie 
heirs.  Therefore  C,  D.  and  E.  together  can  sue  for  the  bag ;  but  what  happens  if  C, 
alone  sues,  seeing  that  the  bag  is  sealed  ?  If  the  bag  were  not  sealed,  B.  could  easily 
pay  0.  his  share.  It  was  decided  that  the  bag  could  be  opened  either  in  court  or  in 
presence  of  irreproachable  witnesses,  and  C.'s  share  taken  out ;  and  the  bag  must  be 
re-sealed  with  the  seals  of  the  witnesses.  But  for  this  precaution,  breaking  the  seals 
would  have  been  a  wilful  {doh  malo)  breach  of  contract.     (D.  16,  3,  1,  36.) 
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A  carriage  is  lent  free  (cammodtUum)  or  for  payment  {locaiio  eonduetio)  to  two 
peraona.  They  are  in  one  aenae  joint-debtora  {quodammodo  m).  If  one  ia  sued  and 
pays  for  any  damage,  the  other  la  releaaed.  (D.  18,  6,  5,  15.)  Either  can  bring  the 
etttiofurti  if  the  carriage  la  atolen ;  but  if  one  anea,  the  claim  of  the  other  ia  extin- 
gniBhed.  (D.  18,  6,  6.)  If  the  owner  auea  the  one  that  did  not  bring  the  actio  furti, 
he  may  be  required  to  ane  the  one  that  did  ao,  although  only  at  the  riak  of  the  one 
that  did  not    (D.  18,  6,  7,  pr.) 

Two  anretiea  bind  themaelvea  in  tciidum  et  pafte$  virUei.  Each  ia  liable  for  the 
whole.  Bnt  if  they  bind  themaeWea  ia  9olidwn  aiut  partem  virUem,  each  ia  liable  only 
for  hia  ahare,  according  to  the  general  role  that  when  a  man  promiaea  a  greater  or 
a  leaaer  anm,  he  ia  liable  only  for  the  leaaer.    (D.  46, 1,  51,  pr.) 

It  was  not  necessary,  however,  that  the  two  eorrei  shonld  be 
made  at  the  same  moment  Thns  a  surety  might  be  made 
between  the  first  and  the  second  debtor  without  preventing 
the  debt  from  being  joint  The  interval  must  not,  however,  be 
great  (D.  45,  2,  6,  3),  as  if  a  whole  day  intervened  (D.  45, 
2,  12,  pr.) 

Of  two  parties  to  a  promise,  one  can  bind  himself  simply,  the  other  for  a 
particular  day  or  conditionally.  The  introduction  of  that  day  or  that  con- 
dition will  be  no  hindrance  to  claiming  performance  from  him  that  bound 
himself  simply.    (J.  3,  16,  2.) 

So  a  creditor  may  accept  a  anrety  from  one  of  two  joint-debtora,  without  also 
taking  one  from  the  other.     (D.  46,  2,  6,  1.) 

Divestitive  Facts. 

Performance  or  payment  is  the  usual  way  of  putting  an  end 
to  a  contract.  I^  therefore,  one  of  several  joint-debtors  per- 
formed or  paid,  the  others  were  released.  There  were,  how- 
ever, other  ways  in  which  a  contract  might  be  terminated, 
besides  performance  or  its  equivalents,  and  some  of  the  most 
difiScult  points  in  the  law  of  correality  arise  with  regard  to 
these  modes  of  extinguishing  an  obligation.  They  may  be 
enumerated  as  follows : — confimo,  prescription,  capitis  deminvtio 
of  creditor  or  debtor,  acceptilatio,  novatioy  and  litis  contestation 
(See  Subdivision  IE.,  Divestitive  Facts.) 

Confusio  in  the  case  of  one  of  the  parties  to  a  joint-obligation, 
did  not  aflTect  the  obligation.  (D.  46,  1,  71 ;  D.  34,  3,  3,  3.) 
In  the  same  way,  capitis  deminutio  of  one  of  the  parties  did  not 
extinguish  the  obhgation.  (D.  45,  2,  19.)  But  when  any  one 
of  the  several  co-debtors  paid  part  or  made  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  a  debt,  or  did  anything  to  break  prescription,  the 
obligation  is  kept  alive  as  against  all  the  parties  to  it.  (C. 
8,  40,  5.) 

Acceptilatio  was  a  solemn  acknowledgment  of  payment  by 
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a  creditor,  which  he  was  not  permitted  to  deny,  even  if  no 
payment  had  actually  taken  place.  It  applied  only  to 
joint-stipulations.  An  acceptUatio  by  one  of  several  creditors 
with  a  debtor,  or  by  one  of  several  debtors  with  a  creditor, 
destroyed  the  rights  of  the  co-creditors  and  extinguished  the 
liability  of  the  co-debtors.  This  was  an  incident,  not  of 
correality,  but  of  stipulation.  Only  verbal  contracts  could  be 
put  an  end  to  by  aceeptilatio. 

Novatio  resembles  aceeptilatio^  and  Venuleius  argues  that  if 
one  of  two  creditors  can  extinguish  the  joint  debt  by  aceeptilatio, 
why  should  he  not  be  allowed  to  achieve  the  same  result  by 
novatio  f  (D.  46,  2,  31,  1.)  Novatio  would  appear  to  be  in- 
cidental to  joint-stipulations,  rather  than  to  joint-obligations. 
Thus,  if  several  argentarii  lent  a  sum  of  money  to  a  debtor,  one 
of  them  cannot  by  agreement  with  the  debtor,  or  by  novation, 
prejudice  or  affect  the  rights  of  the  other  argerUarU.  (D.  2^ 
14,27,pr.) 

Their  remains  litis  contestatiOf  the  novation  of  a  contract  by 
obtaining  a  formula  from  the  Preator  to  recover  the  object  of 
the  contract  before  a  judex.  There  appears  to  be  no  instance, 
among  contracts,  of  the  extinction  of  the  joint-obligation  by  a 
litis  contestatio  with  one  of  the  parties,  except  stipulation.  It 
is  clear  that  in  joint-obligations  arising  from  mandate  (D.  46, 
1,  52,  3)  deposit  (D.  16,  3,  1,  43),  eommodatum  or  loeatio  con- 
duetio  (D.  13,  6,  5,  15),  only  performance  or  its  equivalents,  and 
not  litis  contestation  put  an  end  to  the  joint-obligation.  The 
liability  of  a  correal  or  joint-obligation  to  be  extinguished  by 
litis  contestatio  is,  like  aceeptilatio^  an  incident  of  stipulation  and 
not  of  correality.  Even  in  the  case  of  stipulation  the  contract 
might  be  so  framed  as  to  avoid  that  inconvenient  result.^ 
Finally,  Justinian  enacted  that  even  in  the  case  of  stipulaiio, 
a  litis  contestatio  should  have  no  effect  upon  the  obligation  (C. 
8,  41,  20.)  Justinian's  constitution  applies  to  co-debtors ;  and 
there  was  no  very  strong  reason  for  altering  the  law  in  the 
case  of  co-creditors.  It  was  enough  that  the  debtor  should  be 
liable  to  one  suit.  Thus  we  read,  that  if  an  action  was  begim 
by  one  co-creditor,  the  debtor  could  not  release  himself  by 
tendering  the  amount  to. the  other  creditor.  (D.  45,  2,  16.) 
Each  co-creditor  was,  in  fact,  considered  to  be  a  sole  creditor,. 


^  Decern  stipulatus  a  Titio,  poBtea  gucmto  minuB  ab  eo  contequi  poues,  si  »  Maevic 
•tipularis.     (D.  45,  1,  116.) 
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except  for  the  circnmstanoe  that  his  rights  might  be  affected 
by  the  acts  of  his  co-credit ora     (D.  46,  2,  31,  1.) 

Ck)BBEALITT  AND  SOLIDABITT. 

According  to  some  writers,  a  distinctioa  is  to  be  drawn  between  solidarity  {in  toli- 
dum  oUigari)  and  correality  [duo  rei  itipulandi  or  promitUndi).  This  opinion  is  clearly 
stated  by  Mr  Poste  (Gains,  2d  edit.,  p.  396).  "  Correality  and  solidarity  agree  in  this, 
that  in  both  of  them  eyery^creditor  is  seyerally  entitled  to  receive  the  whole  object  of 
the  active  obligation,  and  every  debtor  is  bonnd  to  discharge  the  whole  object  of  the 
passive  obligation;  bnt  differ  in  this,  that  whereas  correality  implies  the  unity  or 
identity  of  the  obligation  by  which  the  co-creditors  are  entitled  or  the  co-debtors  are 
bonnd  ;  solidarity  implies  that  they  are  entitled  or  bonnd  by  a  plurality  or  diversity 
of  obligations.**  The  consequence  of  this  distinction  is  that  in  solidarity  the  right  of 
action  was  not  extinguished  by  anything  except  performance  or  its  equivalents ; 
whereas  correality  was  destroyed  by  lUis  contestaUOf  by  the  mere  bringing  of  an  action, 
whatever  its  result ;  and  also  that  in  solidary  obligations,  a  debtor  that  paid  had  a 
right  of  contribution  against  his  co-debtors,  whereas  in  correal  obligations,  notwith- 
standing the  arguments  of  Savigny,  there  was  no  such  right.  Another  writer,  Mr 
Moyle  (Inst.  Just.  L  475,)  puts  the  case  shortly  thus  :  '*  Every  correal  includes  in  it- 
self a  solidary  obligation.  .  .  .  but  it  differs  in  that  there  is  not  only  one  obligation — 
object,  but  only  one  obligtUion." 

The  conclusion  to  which  a  consideration  of  the  texts  has  led  the  present  writer  is 
(1)  that  the  alleged  distinction  is  not  tenable,  and  there  is  only  one  kind  of  joint- 
obligation  in  the  law  of  contract ;  (2)  that  the  right  of  contribution  {regregsut)  in  the 
law  of  contract  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  correality ;  but  where  it  exists 
arises  from  a  separate  and  distinct  contract,  either  express  or  implied ;  (3)  that  ex- 
tinction of  a  correal  obligation  by  litit  conteatcUio  is  an  incident  merely  of  stipidatio, 
and  does  not  depend  upon  correaUty. 

1.  The  jurists  in  several  places  affirm  that  there  is  not  one  obligation,  but  as  many 
obligations  as  there  are  parties  in  correality.  (D.  45,  2, 13  ;  D.  46. 1,  5  ;  D.  46,  3, 
93y  pr.)  As  we  have  seen,  one  of  two  eorrei  might  be  bound  conditionally,  and  the 
other  unconditionally  (D.  45,  2,  7),  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  imderstand,  if  there  be 
only  one  obligation,  how  that  obligation  can  be  at  the  same  time  both  conditional  and 
unconditionaL  Again,  let  us  suppose  that  of  two  co-creditors  {duo  rei  sHptdandi) 
Lucius  Titius  and  Gains,  Gains  dies,  and  Lucias  Titus  becomes  his  sole  heir.  Is  the 
night  of  Titius  merged  in  his  right  as  heir  ?  The  very  question  implies  that  there 
are  two  obligations,  and  we  are  told  that  there  is  no  merger  ;  but  the  heir  can  sue  in 
his  own  right  {qua  Lucius  Titius)  ;  or  he  can  sue  in  his  right  as  heir  {qua  heree  Oaii). 
Scaevola  points  out  that  the  diffiarence  is  materiaL  Suppose  Titius  had  agreed  not  to 
sue  the  debtor  for  a  given  time.  He  can  now  as  heir  sue  him  at  once  before  the  time 
eli^nes,  if  Gains  had  not  joined  in  the  agreement.  (D.  46,  3,  93,  pr.)  In  the  same 
way  if  one  of  two  co-debtors  succeeds  the  other  as  heir,  he  is  bound  by  two  obliga- 
tions  {duos  obligationes  eum  sutHnere  dicendum  at).  (D.  45,  2,  13.)  Hie  reasoning 
by  which  this  result  was  arrived  at  is  sufficiently  curious  to  deserve  notice,  for  it 
involves,  on  the  part  at  least  of  one  of  the  jurists  (Ulpian),  an  odd  anticipation  of  the 
Leibnitian  principle  of  the  Sufficient  Beason.  Ulpian  begins  by  observing  that  if  a 
Jidefugior  becomes  heir  to  the  principal  debtor,  his  obligation  qua  fidejussor  is 
extinguished,  and  he  can  be  sued  only  as  principal  debtor.  (But  see  D.  46,  3,  95,  3.) 
He  contrasts  this  with  the  case  above  mentioned  of  one  reus  succeeding  to  another  reus. 
Why  this  difference  T  Because  the  obligation  of  the  principal  is  plenior,  and  the 
leaser  obligation  of  the  snrety  may  well  be  swallowed  up  in  the  greater ;  but  in  the 
case  of  eorrei  the  two  obligations  are  of  equal  potency  {duae  ejusdetn  sint  potestaiis), 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  the  one  rather  than  the  other  should  be  merged.     There- 

2n 
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fore,  if  a  oo>oreditor  sacceeds  his  00-creditor,  he  has  the  bene6t  of  two  obligatiaiif 
{du€ie  obligationes  in  iinius  persona  concmrant).  This  conclusion  lands  Ulpian  in  a 
difficulty.  If  there  are  two  obligations,  why  cannot  the  surviving  creditor  sue  npcm 
both  ?  The  answer  is  characteristic.  Because  the  nature  of  the  two  obligations  is 
such  that  if  one  is  sued  upon,  the  other  is  extinguished.  This  is  a  somewhat  meta- 
physical way  of  saying  that  however  numerous  the  obligations,  they  have  one  oonmioii 
object,  quia  unum  dehUum  e$t  (D.  2,  14,  9,  pr.;  D.  45,  2,  2),  and,  if  that  object  is 
gained  through  one  of  the  obligations,  there  is  no  necessity  or  room  for  the  othen. 

The  absolute  distinctness  of  the  obligations  of  several  correi  in  contrast  with  the 
identity  of  the  object  of  the  obligation  is  brought  out  in  a  passage  from  Ulpian. 
(D.  45,  2,  8,  pr.)  It  appears  that  so  distinct  were  the  obligations  held  to  be  that  if 
the  promises  were  not  simultaneous,  some  thought  there  could  not  be  a  true  correal 
obligation,  for  the  first  would  be  merged  (by  novcUio)  in  the  last.  Ulpian  says  nothing 
depends  upon  the  simultaneity  of  the  promises,  but  eveiything  upon  the  intention  of 
the  parties.  Accordingly,  if  their  intention  was  that  each  correut  should  be  bound, 
the  first  obligation  is  not  merged,  but  both  remain  intact.     (D.  45, 2,  3,  pr.) 

2.  Extinction  of  the  obligation  by  litis  conteatcUio  is  not  an  incident  of  correality, 
but  only  of  joint  stipulations.  It  is  clearly  laid  down  by  Papinian  that  correality  may 
exist  in  deposit,  eommodalum,  and  other  contracts.  (D.  45,  2,  9,  pr.)  But  in  these 
cases  the  joint  obligation  was  extinguished  by  performance  only  or  its  equivalents,  and 
not  by  litia  conteatatio.  (D.  16,  8,  1,  48  ;  D.  18,  6,  5,  15.)  I^fandate  was  in  the  same 
position,  and  it  was  clear  law  that  a  litis  contesUUio  with  one  of  two  joint  mandators 
did  not  release  the  other  mandators.     (G.  8,  41,  20.) 

3.  ''Solidarity,"  as  the  name  of  a  distinct  species  of  joint-obligation,  is  not  felicit- 
ous. In  soiidum  means  "  for  the  whole  "  of  a  given  object,  as  distinguished  from  a 
part  {pro  parte,  virUis  pars).  In  this  sense  it  is  used  very  frequently  in  relation  to 
obligations  when  there  is  only  one  creditor  and  one  debtor.  Solidarity,  if  an  abstract 
word  is  to  be  coined  from  sotid/wm,  cannot  conveniently  be  confined  to  joint-obligations. 
Moreover,  instead  of  using  in  soiidum  in  contrast  to  correi,  the  jurists  commonly  employ 
in  soiidum  to  designate  a  correal  obligation.  "  Cum  duo  eandem  pecuniam,  ant  pro- 
miserint,  aut  stipulati  sunt,  ipso  jure  et  singuli  in  soiidum  debentur  et  singuli  debent" 
(D.  45,  2,  2.)  The  context  shows  that  Javolenus  is  speaking  of  what  Mr  Posts  calls 
correality  in  contradistinction  to  solidarity.  Again,  Papinian  says:  "JSandem,  rem 
apud  duos  pariter  deposui,  utriusque  fidem  in  soiidum  secutus,  ....  fiunt  duo 
rei promUtendi.**  (D.  45,  2,  9,  pr.)  So  in  a  constitution  of  Diocletian  and  MiiTiwfiMi 
we  find  the  following  test  question: — "Exprimere  debueras  tuis  precibus,  utnmme 
in  partem  an  in  soiidum  singuli  vos  obligaveritls,  ac  duo  rci  promittendi  extiteritis." 
(G.  8,  40,  8.)  It  is  singular,  if  in  soiidum  be  a  proper  contrast  to  correality,  that  the 
distinction  should  not  have  been  (cnown  to  the  jurists ;  but  that^  on  the  contraiy,  they 
should  have  used  the  phrases  as  equivalent  to  each  other. 
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Suretyship  is  the  counterpart  of  mortgage.  The  object  of 
mortgage  was  to  strengthen  the  weak  point  of  rights  in  per- 
sonam by  the  addition  of  rights  in  rem;  the  object  of  surety- 
ship is  the  same,  by  giving  the  creditor  an  action  against 
two  persons  instead  of  one.  Suretyship,  then,  is  the  creation 
of  dependent  rights  in  personam  ;  that  is,  as  security  for  other 
rights  in  personam. 

But  the  early  Roman  law  furnishes  us  with  a  different  and 
unique  species  of  accessory  contract ;  namely,  the  adstipulatio^ 
by  which  a  subsidiary  creditor  is  added* 

First — AD8TIPULA  TlO. 

Definition. 

Although,  as  we  have  said,  another  person  not  subject  to  our  power 
stipulates  for  us  in  vain,  yet  we  can  employ  another  person  for  that  purpose, 
who  must  make  the  same  stipulation  as  we  do ;  and  him  we  conmionly  call 
an  adstipulator,     (G.  3,  no,  as  restored.) 

Under  the  system  of  ancient  procedure,  called  Legii  Actiones,  no  one  could  sue 
except  the  creditor  himself  in  person.  Agents  could  not  be  employed  until  the 
formulazy  procedure  was  introduced.  But  the  ingenuity  of  the  lawyers  opened  a  way 
of  escape  from  this  inconvenience.  A  person  was  added  in  the  stipulation,  to  whom, 
as  well  as  to  the  tUpulator,  the  promise  was  made ;  and  who,  therefore,  had  a  right  to 
sue  without  the  concurrence  of  the  tttpxilator.  The  aditipulaltcfr  was  thus  practically 
a  procurator,  agent,  or  attorney,  with  this  great  drawback,  however,  that  he  was 
appointed  not  at  the  time  the  action  was  brought,  but  at  the  making  of  the  contract 
In  the  time  of  Gains,  procurators  were  allowed,  and  the  chief  reason  for  adttipylatio 
bad  ceased.    But  another  stiU  existed. 

An  acUHpulator  is  usually  employed  only  when  we  are  stipulating  that 
something  is  to  be  given  after  our  death.  A  stipulation  by  us  is  in  that 
case  idle,  and  therefore  an  adstipulator  is  employed  to  act  after  our  death. 
All  he  obtains  he  is  bound  to  restore  to  our  heir,  and  he  may  be  forced  to 
by  the  clcHo  mandati.     (G.  3,  117.) 

A  man  could  not  make  a  promise  to  take  effect  after  his  death,  because  that  would 
virtually  have  been  to  make  himself  agent  for  his  heirs ;  and  it  was  a  stringent  rule  of 
the  ju8  cirnU  that  one  freeman  could  not  represent  another  in  any  legal  transaction. 
This  rule  was  evaded  by  adding  an  adsHpulator,  who,  if  he  survived  the  stipulator, 
could  sue  on  the  promise.  In  the  time  of  Justinian,  as  will  appear  further  on,  a  man 
might  make  a  contract  to  take  effect  after  his  death ;  and  thus  the  sole  remaining 
reason  for  the  adstipulatio  was  taken  away.     Justinian  does  not  refer  to  adgtipvlatio. 
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Rights  and  Duties. 

A.  Duty  of  the  Promiser  {reus  promittendi)  to  the  Adstipulator. 
On  demand  by  the  adstipulator,  without  the  concurrence  of 

the  stipulator^  the  promiser  must  perform  his  promise ;  but  such 
performance  at  the  same  time  releases  him  from  his  obligation 
towards  the  stipulator, 

B.  Duties  of  the  Adstipulator  to  the  Stipulator, 

I.  By  him  too,  just  as  by  us,  an  action  may  be  brought  and  payment  may 
be  righdy  made  to  him  as  well  as  to  us.  But  all  he  obtains  he  will  be  forced 
to  restore  to  us  by  the  aclio  mandati,    (G.  3,  1 1 1.) 

II.  The  adstipulator  ought  not  to  release  the  promiser  {reus 
promittendi)  gratuitously.  The  adstipulator  had  precisely  the 
same  power  as  the  stipulator  to  discharge  the  promiser ;  and  if 
he  did  so  gratuitously,  the  stipulator  would  be  deprived  of  the 
benefit  of  the  contract. 

By  the  second  chapter  (of  the  lex  Aquilia)  an  action  may  be  brought 
against  an  adstipulator  that  has  defrauded  the  stipulator  by  entering  the 
money  as  paid,  for  the  value  of  the  property.    (G.  3,  215.) 

In  that  part  of  the  statute  the  action  is  brought  in  evidently  as  an  action 
on  account  of  damage.  But  that  provision  was  unnecessary,  since  the  actio 
mandati  was  enough  for  the  purpose, — unless,  indeed,  that  by  that  statute  an 
action  for  double  the  amount  is  given  against  a  man  that  denies  liability* 
(G.  3,  216.) 

Investitive  Facts. 

The  adstipulator  must  stipulate  for  the  same  thing  as  the 
stipulator^  and  from  the  same  person. 

But  the  adstipulator  can  use  other  words  as  well,  and  not  those  we  use. 
If,  for  instance,  I  have  stipulated  in  these  words,  "  Do  you  undertake  that  it 
shall  be  given  ?  "  then  he  can  make  the  further  stipulation  thus,  '^  Do  you 
pledge  your  credit?"  or,  "  Do  you  become  surety  for  the  same.?"  or  via 
versa,    (G.  3,  112.) 

Again,  he  can  stipulate  for  less,  but  not  for  more.  Therefore  if  I  stipulate 
for  ten  sestertii^  he  can  stipulate  for  five ;  but  not  for  more  than  ten.  And 
if  I  stipulate  simply,  he  may  stipulate  conditionally;  but  not  vice  versa. 
Less  and  more  must  be  understood  not  only  of  amount  but  of  time ;  for 
to  give  anything  at  once  is  to  give  more,  but  after  a  time  less.    (G.  3,  113.) 

Remedies. 

A.  Tq  enforce  Duties  of  Promiser. 

L  Oondictio  certi  and  actio  ex  ttipulatu. 

In  this  branch  of  law  there  are  some  peculiar  rules  ;  for  the  heir  to  an 
adstipulator  has  no  right  of  action.     (G.  3,  114.) 

The  object  of  the  stipulator — namely,  to  secure  a  particular  individual  as  agent— 
would  have  been  completely  frostrated  if  the  rights  of  the  adetipulator  had  been 
irana£eiTed  to  his  heir  or  other  persons 
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B.  To  enforoe  Duties  of  Adatipulator.  ^ 

I.  AcUo  mandati.     (6.  8,  216.) 

IL  Actio  legia  AqutUae,  with  penalty  of  double  if  the  gratuitous  releaBe  were  denied. 
(G.  8,  216.) 

Second — Sureties. 
First  Case — When  there  is  only  One  Surety. 

The  most  general  term  in  the  Roman  law  for  the  substitution 
or  addition  of  a  new  debtor  is  intercessio.  (Nov.  4,  1 ;  C.  8, 
41, 19.)  When  the  original  debtor  is  released,  and  the  new 
debtor  takes  his  place,  the  name  is  eapromissio.  This  will  be 
considered  under  the  head  of  Transvestitive  Facts.  If  the 
original  debtor  continues  bound  as  well  as  the  new  debtor,  the 
contract  of  suretyship  exists  {adpromissio).     (D.  13,  5,  28.) 

Tlie  Roman  law  possessed  no  fewer  than  five  different  forms 
of  contracts  of  suretyship ;  some  of  these  are  named  by  Gains, 
one  by  Justinian. 

For  the  promiser  also  others  usually  bind  themselves.  They  are  called 
sureties  \sponsores^fidepromissores\  fidejussores\  and  creditors  usually  re- 
ceive them  in  their  anxiety  to  secure  themselves  more  carefully.  (J.  3,  20, 
pr.;G.  3,  115,  117.) 

To  these  must  be  added  mandatum^  and  the  fcuitvan  de  con- 
stUuto.  The  three  forms  mentioned  by  Gains  are  made  by 
stipulation.  Probably  these  forms  represent  successive  stages  ; 
sponsioy  the  earliest  of  all,  is  confined  to  Roman  citizens ;  the 
Jidq>romis8io  is  like  the  sponsio,  but  available  for  aliens  (jpere- 
grini)  ;  and  ihefidejussio  seems  to  be  latest,  as  it  was  not  dealt 
with  by  the  early  statutes  affecting  sureties. 

Definition. 

I.  Spansio  is  a  contract  of  suretyship  by  stipulation.  It  can 
be  attached  only  to  a  verbal  contract,  and  ccm  be  made  by 
Roman  citizens  only.     (G.  3,  93.) 

n.  Fidepromissio  is  a  contract  of  suretyship  by  stipulation. 
It  can  be  attached  only  to  a  verbal  contract.  It  may  be  made 
by  an  alien.     (G.  3,  93.) 

The  sponsor  and  fidepromissor  are  in  much  the  same  position ;  but  the 
position  of  ih^  fidejussor  is  very  unlike  theirs.     (G.  3,  118.) 

For  they  can  join  in  no  obligations  that  are  not  verbal,  though  sometimes 
the  principal  that  promised  is  not  bound  himself,  as  when  a  woman  or  a 
pupillus  acts  without  authority  from  the  tutor^  or  when  anyone  promises 
that  something  shall  be  given  after  his  death.  It  is  a  question,  however, 
whether  when  a  slave  or  an  alien  has  undertaken  {spoponderit)  to  do  some- 
thing, a  sponsor  ox  fidepromissor  can  bind  himself  on  his  behalf.     (G.  3, 1 19.) 

IIL  Fidejussio  is  a  contract  of  suretyship  by  stipulation.     It 
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may  be  attached  to  any  contract  or  obligatioy  whether  civil  or 
only  natural 

'Bwi  Jidejussores  mzy  be  taken  in  as  parties  to  every  obligation,  whether 
contracted  re,  by  words,  by  writing,  or  by  consent.  Nor  does  it  matter 
whether  the  obligation  is  part  of  the  jus  civile  or  of  the  jus  naiurale.  So 
entirely  is  this  the  case  that  a  man  can  bind  himself  on  behalf  of  a  slave, 
whether  it  is  an  outsider  that  accepts  him  from  the  slave  2&  fidejussor^  or  the 
slave's  master  for  what  is  naturally  due  to  him.     (J.  3,  20,  i ;  G.  3,  119.) 

This  extensive  application  of  Jid^uatio  distinguiahee  it  broadly  from  tpontio  and 
fidepromiido  and  puts  it  on  the  same  footing  as  pignus  or  hypotheea.  A  dvil  contract 
or  obligation,  within  the  meaning  of  the  Institutes,  is  any  contract  or  delict  apon 
which  an  action  may  be  brought.  A  natural  obligation  {naturalis  oUigaiio)  has  been 
already  defined. 

IV.  Mandaium. — When  A.  at  the  request  of  B.  lends  money 
to  C,  the  Roman  law  imposed  on  B.  an  obligation  to  save  A. 
harmless  from  all  loss  sustained  by  the  default  of  C.  to  repay 
the  money.  B.  is  surety  {mandator)^  A,  is  creditor  (mandatariii8)y 
and  C.  the  principal  debtor.  Two  peculiarities  distinguish  this 
case  from  JidejtLssio, 

1.  After  the  fidejussor  has  given  his  word,  he  is  absolutely 
bound,  and  cannot  be  released  without  the  consent  of  the 
creditor.  After  B.  has  requested  A.  to  lend  money  to  C,  B.  can 
at  any  time  withdraw  before  A.  has  actually  advanced  the 
money.  A.  has  no  claim  for  indemnity  against  B.  until  he  has 
executed  the  mandate. 

2.  Afidejussio  could  be  made  at  any  time  after  the  obligation 
to  which  it  was  attached  (D.  46,  1,  6,  pr.)  ;  a  mandate  must 
necessarily  precede  the  contract  to  which  it  is  really  subsidiary. 
Thus,  if  A*,  without  the  request  of  B.,  had  lent  money  to  C,  and 
B.  afterwards  said  he  would  answer  for  any  loss,  A.  would  have 
no  action  against  B.  A  man  cannot  give  an  authority  to  do 
that  which  is  already  done.  If,  however,  in  the  same  circum- 
stances, B.  by  stipulation  promised  to  answer  for  C,  B.  would  be 
Si  fidejussor,  and  would  be  compelled  to  make  good  the  loan. 

V.  Pactum  de  constituto,  Constituta  Pecunia, 

Actions  in  personam,  too,  have  been  put  forth  by  the  Praetor  in  the 
exercise  of  his  jurisdiction  ;  as,  for  instance,  that  depecunia  consiitu(a,'wYii(^ 
the  receptitia  closely  resembled.  But  by  a  constitution  of  ours,  all  the 
advantages  of  the  latter  have  been  transferred  to  the  former  ;  and  the  latter 
having  thus  become  superfluous,  has  by  our  orders  disappeared  with  all  its 
influence  from  our  statutes.    (J.  4,  6,  8.) 

The  actio  de  pecunia  constituta  may  be  brought  against  anyone  that  has 
engaged  to  pay  money,  either  for  himself  or  for  another,  without  any  stipula- 
tion coming  in.  For  if  not — that  is,  if  he  has  promised  to  a  stipulator-— he 
is  liable  under  they»J  civile.     (J.  4,  6,  9.) 
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TTieophilns,  in  Mb  Commentary  on  the  above  passages,  gives  the  following  account 
of  the  introduction  of  this  Preetorian  Pact.  Snppose  A.  owes  B.  100  a'wrei,  and  is  sued 
by  B.  for  the  amount.  The  proceedings  go  on  until  the  parties  leave  the  Pnotor's 
Court  {litis  eorUettatio) ;  but  before  going  to  trial  by  ihe  judex,  A.  admits  B.'s  claim,  and 
promiaee,  if  he  will  not  further  press  the  suit,  to  pay  him  the  amount  by  a  day  named. 
The  effect  of  withdrawing  at  this  stage  was  that  the  original  demand  was  extinguished. 
When  the  day  arrives,  A.  refuses  to  pay.  What  is  B.'s  remedy  ?  If  there  had  been 
a  stipulation,  B.  would  have  had  an  action ;  but  as  it  is,  he  is  left  without  remedy. 
This  is  in  consequence  of  his  own  liberality  and  A.'s  want  of  faith  {quaniam  grave 
ettfdemfaUere),  (D.  13,  5,  1,  pr.)  A  stranger  case  for  dispensing  with  the  form 
of  stipulation  could  scarcely  be  conceived.  Accordingly,  before  the  time  of  Cicero, 
the  Prsetor  introduced  the  remedy  by  the  actio  de  pecunia  cofuUtuta. 

Prior  to  Justinian,  the  pactum  de  eonstituto,  as  a  mode  of  constituting  suretyship, 
laboured  under  several  disadvantages  that  may  be  traced  to  its  origin.  It  was  con- 
fined to  promises  respecting  fungible  things — that  is,  things  dealt  with  by  number, 
weight,  or  measure.  At  first  also  it  appears  that  the  obligation  concerning  which  the 
pact  was  made  must  be  actually  vested ;  that  is  to  say,  it  must  not  be  conditional 
or  suspended  for  a  time  {mb  eonditione  or  in  diem).  (0.  4,  18,  2,  pr.)  A  day  also  must 
have  been  originally  named  for  payment,  but  Paul  held  that  if  no  time  were  fixed,  ten 
days'  grace  should  be  'allowed  before  an  action  could  be  brought.  (D.  18,  5,  21, 1.) 
Lastly,  in  many  cases  the  action  must  be  brought  within  a  year. 

Justinian  fused,  as  he  states  In  the  text,  the  actio  de  pecunia  eonstituta  and  the 
actio  reeeptitia.  The  latter  was  the  remedy  for  an  ancient  contract,  couched  in  certain 
formal  terms  {$(^emrubus  verbis  eomposHa)^  and  confined  exclusively  to  contracts  with 
bankers  {argentarii).  It  could  be  brought  against  a  banker  when  he  had  promised  to 
pay  a  sum  on  behalf  of  a  customer  on  a  day  named.  (Theoph.  Inst.  4,  6,  8.)  This 
contract  was  not  confined  to  fungible  things,  but  was  as  extensive  as  stipulation. 
Justinian  abolished  this  special  action,  and  gave  against  the  banker  the  ordinary  tictio 
de  consHtuia  pecunia  as  amended  by  him.  His  alterations  had  the  effect  of  putting 
the  pactum  de  constituto  on  as  wide  a  basis  as  Jidejussio  or  manda^m  as  a  mode  of 
appointing  sureties.  There  must  be  a  prior  debt,  but  it  may  be  a  natural  obligation 
only  (B.  13,  5,  1,  6 ;  D.  13,  5,  1,  7),  and  the  promise  may  refer  to  anything  that 
could  be  the  object  of  a  stipulation.  (C.  4,  18,  2,  pr. )  The  short  term  of  prescrip- 
tion was  entirely  taken  away. 

The  pactum  de  constituto  may  now  be  defined  as  a  promiBe 
made  by  anyone  to  discharge  an  existing  obligation  of  another 
on  a  day  named,  or  to  give  security  for  its  ftdfilment.  (D.  13, 
5,  28;  D.  13,  5,  21,  2.)  In  what  respect,  then,  does  this 
informal  agreement  (pact)  differ  from  the  stipulation  (Jide- 
jussio) ?  Both  Jidejussio  and  constitutum  are  accessory  to  an 
existing  obligation,  and  in  this  respect  are  both  contrasted 
with  mandatum.  In  form  the  difference  between  them  is  simply 
that  one  is  made  by  interrogation  of  the  surety,  the  other 
without.  Apparently,  then,  the  only  distinction  is  that  Jidejussio 
contemplated  as  possible  an  immediate  liability  of  the  surety ; 
whereas  the  pactum  de  constituto  postponed  the  liability  of  the 
surety  to  a  future  day.  This  difference,  apparently  trivial, 
rests  upon  a  sound  basis.  In  Jidejussio  there  need  be  no 
valuable   consideration :    but  in   the  pact  there   was  a  con- 
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sideration — ^namely,  the  forbearance  of  the  creditor  to  sue; 
for  the  essence  of  the  contract  was  to  give  time  to  the 
debtor. 

If  this  be  the  true  account  of  the  difference  between  ^6fc;ti«*to 
and  the  pactum  de  constituto,  it  throws  light  on  a  somewhat 
remarkable  rule.  It  was  held  that  if,  through  some  formal 
defect,  a,Jideju88io  failed,  it  was  not  to  be  construed  as  a,pa£itum 
de  constituto ;  for,  says  the  Jurist,  the  intention  of  the  parties 
was  to  make  the  stipulation,  not  the  pact  (qtumiam  non  ammo 
constituentis  sed  promittentia  factum  est).  (D.  13,  5, 1,  4.)  In  itself 
this  declaration  would  not  be  strange,  but  the  peculiarity  of  it 
appears  when  it  is  compared  with  the  analogous  case  of  formal 
and  informal  release.  The  formal  release  by  stipulation  {Accep- 
tilatio)  stood  in  the  same  relation  to  a  simple  pact  of  release 
(pactum  de  non  petendo)^  thsit  Jidejussio  did  to  the  simple  pact  of 
suretyship.  Now  it  was  held  that  if  an  acceptilatio  should  fail 
through  some  formal  defect,  it  should  be  construed  as  an  agree- 
ment not  to  sue.  (D.  2,  14,  27,  9.)  A  release  did  not  require 
to  be  supported  by  any  consideration.  If,  however,  we  suppose 
that  a  consideration  was  necessary  to  support  a  contract  of 
suretyship,  the  different  decision  in  the  case  of  Jidejussio  would 
be  explained.  If  a  person  intended  to  bind  himself  by  a  form 
that  dispensed  with  the  necessity  for  a  consideration,  and  the 
stipulation  was  ineffective,  he  could  not  be  bound  because 
there  happened  accidentally  to  be  a  consideration.  Thus  an 
ineffective  ^c^^^umo  was  not  held  to  be  an  eSeGtive  pactum  de 
constituto. 

Rights  and  Duties. 

A-  Duty  of  Surety  to  Creditor. 

1.  To  pay  in  default  of  the  principal  debtor.  Benefidum 
ordinis  seu  excussionis. 

The  true  idea  of  an  accessory  contract  is  that  it  is  enforced 
only  in  default  of  the  principal  contract  If  the  surety  is  liable 
to  pay  before  the  principal  has  made  default,  he  is  scarcely  a 
surety ;  he  is  rather  a  co-promiser.  According  to  the  ancient 
law,  Justinian  tells  us  (Nov.  4, 1),  if  a  creditor  accepted  a  surety 
he  was  required  to  proceed  first  against  the  principal  debtor. 
If,  however,  the  creditor  failed  to  recover  in  whole  or  in  part 
from  the  principal  debtor,  he  could  then  sue  the  surety.  A 
somewhat  harsh  straining  of  this  rule  deprived  the  creditor  of 
his  remedy  against  the  surety,  when  the  principal  debtor  was 
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beyond  the  jurisdiction,  and  incapable  of  being  sued.  Papinian 
seems  to  have  helped  to  change  the  rule,  and  we  find  firom  the 
constitutions  of  Antoninus  Pius  and  Diocletian  and  Maximian 
that  it  was  not  necessary  to  proceed  against  the  principal 
debtor  in  the  first  instance,  but  the  creditor  could  sue  which- 
ever he  pleased,  the  principal  or  surety.  (0.  8,  41,  5 ;  C.  8, 
41,  19.)  Justinian,  in  the  Novel  quoted  above,  restored  the 
ancient  rule,  fireeing  it,  however,  from  its  narrowness.  He 
enacted  that  when  both  principal  and  surety  were  within  the 
same  jurisdiction,  the  surety  should  in  no  case  be  called  upon 
to  pay  unless  the  principal  debtor  had  been  first  sued,  or  had 
made  default.  If  the  principal  debtor  was  beyond  the  jurisdic- 
tion, the  surety  could  be  sued,  but  he  might  petition  the  judge 
for  time  to  produce  the  principal  debtor.  If  he  succeeded  in 
producing  the  principal,  he  was  meanwhile  released  firom  the 
suit ;  but  if,  after  the  time  granted  by  the  judge,  he  did  not,  he 
must  discharge  the  obligation  himself.  (Nov.  4,  1.)  Justinian 
afterwards  introduced  an  exception  for  the  convenient  trans- 
action of  business,  and  allowed  bankers  (argentarii),  at  their 
option,  to  sue  the  surety  without  first  suing  the  principal 
(Nov.  136,  1.) 

It  was  also  the  rule,  as  stated  by  Papinian,  that  when  the 
creditor  had  rights  in  rem  in  security  {pignora,  hypothecae\  he 
was  not  obliged  to  realise  their  value  before  suing  the  surety. 
(D.  46, 1,  51,  3;  D.  46,  1,  62.)  Even  if  the  creditor  sold  the 
pledges,  and  was  afterwards  obliged  to  give  up  the  price 
because  of  the  eviction  of  the  purchaser,  he  had  his  remedy 
against  the  surety.  (D.  17,  1,  59,  4.)  But  if  the  agreement 
were  that  the  surety  should  answer  only  for  the  deficiency 
after  the  sale  of  the  pledges,  he  could  not  be  sued  first.     (C.  8, 

41,  17.) 

B.  Duty  of  Creditor  to  Surety.  If  a  surety  is  compelled  to 
pay  the  debt  of  the  principal,  the  creditor  must  surrender  to  . 
him  all  the  rights  in  rem  (pignoray  hypotheeae)  that  he  has  over 
property  belonging  to  the  debtor  or  others  in  respect  of  the 
debt.  (C.  8,  41,  21 ;  D.  49,  14, 45,  9.)  I^  however,  the  creditor 
holds  those  rights  in  rem  in  security  for  other  debts  as  well,  he 
cannot  be  compelled  to  surrender  them  until  all  the  debts  are 
discharged.     (C.  8,  41,  2.) 

O.  Duty  of  Debtor  to  Surety. 

In  this  respect  also,  all  are  on  the  same  footing, — that  if  anyone  pays  for 
his  principal,  he  can  recover  his  money  from  him  by  the  actio  mandoH. 
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Sponsares  have  this  further  advantage  under  the  lex  Publilia  (B.C.  383),  that 
they  have  an  action  for  double  the  amount  peculiar  to  themselves,  and  called 
depensi.    (G.  3,  127.) 

If  the  debtor  pays  the  creditor,  it  is  his  daty  to  infonn  the  surety.  If  he  does 
not,  and  the  surety  also  pays,  he  must  indemnify  the  surety.     (D.  17, 1,  29,  2.) 

If  the  surety  pays  first,  •  and  does  not  inform  the  debtor,  and  the  debtor  pays, 
the  cbctio  mandati  will  not  lie,  but  the  debtor  must  cede  to  the  surety  his  right  U 
recover  the  money  from  the  creditor.     (D.  17,  1,  29,  3.) 

Investitive  Facts. 

I.  A  surety  binds  himself  to  answer  for  the  debt  of  another. 
The  consent  or  knowledge  of  the  debtor  is  unnecessary.  (D.  46, 
1,30;  D.  13,  5,27.) 

If  A.  asserts  not  that  he  will  pay  B.'s  debt  on  a  particular  day,  but  that  B.  will 
do  so,  A.  is  not  bound  as  surety.     (D.  13,  6,  5,  4  ;  D.  46,  1,  65.) 

Lucius  Titius,  a  debtor  of  the  Seii,  died.  The  Seii  persuaded  Publius  Maevios, 
the  nephew  of  Titius,  that  he  was  his  uncle's  heir,  and  therefore  bound  to  pay  hv 
uncle's  debts.  They  procured  from  him  a  letter  acknowledging  that  he  was  heir» 
and  that  he  owed  the  money  in  question.  Maevius  was  not  heir.  It  was  held 
that  his  letter  did  not  amount  to  a  pactum  de  conttUuto,  because  Maeyius  intended 
not  to  answer  for  another,  but  to  answer  for  himseli^  and  he  himself  owed  nothing. 
(D.  18,  6,  81.) 

II.  Modes  of  constituting  sureties. 
SpormOf  Fidepromissio,  Fidejussio. 

To  a  sponsor  the  question  is  put  thus — Do  you  undertake  that  the  same 
shall  be  given  ?  to  ^.fidepromissor — Do  you  pledge  your  credit  to  the  same? 
to  2i/idejussor — Do  you  become  surety  for  the  same  }  But  we  shall  see  what 
is  the  proper  name  for  those  to  whom  the  question  is  put  thus — Will  you 
give  the  same?      Do  you  promise  the  same?     Will  you  do  the  same? 

(G.  3,116.) 

When  Greek  is  used,  ^fidejussor  is  generally  accepted  by  his  saying,  On 
my  honour  I  bid  you,  I  say  it,  I  will  do  it,  or  I  desire  it.  But  whichever 
Greek  word  he  uses  for  "  I  say,"  it  makes  no  difference.    Q.  3,  20,  7.) 

A  fidejussor  may  come  in  either  before  or  after  the  obligation  is  entered 
into.    Q.  3,  20,  3.) 

In  stipulations  by  fidejussores  we  must  know  that  it  is  a  received  prin- 
ciple that  whatever  the  writing  bears  on  its  face  as  done,  must  be  held  to 
have  been  done.  It  is  agreed,  therefore,  that  if  a  man  writes  himself  down 
as  fidejussor^  all  the  formalities  will  be  held  to  have  been  duly  observed. 
(J.  3,  20,  8.) 

Mandaium. — ^A  person  made  himself  surety  by  requesting 
another  to  advance  money  to  a  third  party,  if  that  other  lent 
the  money.  "Lend  the  money  at  my  risk"  is  a  mandate. 
(D.  17,  1, 12,  13.) 

Pactum  de  Constituto,  —  As  the  name  (pactum)  indicates, 
nothing  more  was  necessary  than  an  expression  of  intention. 
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Utiiis  wrote  to  Maevitxs  as  follows:—*'!  have  written  that  in  terms  of  the 
mandftte  of  Seios,  I  will  give  seoority,  and  pay  without  dispute  whatever  sum  is 
proved  to  he  due  to  you."    Titius  is  a  surety.    (D.  13,  6,  5,  S.) 

One  wrote  to  a  lender  in  these  terms  : — "  The  10  aurei  that  Lucius  Titius  borrowed 
from  yoa,  I  shall  pay  you  with  the  proper  interest,"  This  is  a  binding  contract.  (D. 
l^  5,  26.) 

SaHs  tibi  facto,  I  will  give  you  security.     This  binds  me. 

Fiei  tSn  mHs  ameetab  iilo  et  iUo,  **  So-and-so  and  myself  will  give  you  security." 
X>oe8  not  bind  So-and-so,  and  binds  me  only  in  one-third. 

Fiet  tibi  atUis  a  me  out  ahiUoet  illo,  **  So-and-so  or  I  will  give  you  security."  Binds 
me  to  pay  all. 

Fiet  tibi  sctfis,  Let  security  be  given  you.    This  binds  no  one.     (Nov.  115,  6.) 

III.  Refltrictions. 

1.  The  accessory  contract  must  be  of  the  same  nature,  in 
some  cases,  as  the  principal. 

A.  lent  10  aurei  to  B.,  and  C.  became ,;{(20;W«or  for  1000  pecks  of  wheat.  C.  is  not 
bound,  because  he  promises  wheat,  while  his  principal  (B.)  owes  monby.  (D.  46, 
1,  42.) 

A.  lends  100  aurei  to  B.,  and  G.  "  constitutes  "  for  grain  of  equal  value.  This 
is  good,  tm  pecufUa  constUnlUt  diffen  from  Jidejussio,     (D.  13,  5,  1,  5.) 

A  lends  money  to  B.,  and  G.  promises  to  give  a  pledge  in  security.  This  binds 
C.  to  give  the  pledge.    (D.  13,  5, 14,  1.) 

2.  The  accessory  contract,  as  a  rule,  must  not  be  for  more 
than  the  principal  contract^  but  it  may  be  for  less. 

[In  one  respect  the  legal  position  of  all  is  the  same, — that  all  alike,  spon- 
soresy  fidepromissores  and]  fidejussores^  cannot  bind  themselves  for  a  debt 
greater  than  that  of  the  principal  for  whom  they  are  bound.  For  their 
obligation  is  [like  that  of  the  adsHpulator\  only  accessory  to  the  principal 
obligation  ;  and  there  cannot  be  more  in  the  accessory  than  there  is  in  the 
principal.  But,  on  the  contrary,  they  can  bind  themselves  for  a  less  debt. 
Therefore  if  the  principal  promises  ten  aurei,  the  fidejussor  may  rightly  bind 
himself  for  five ;  but  not  vice  versa.  Again,  if  the  principal  makes  a 
simple  promise,  ^'t  fidejussor  may  promise  conditionally  ;  but  not  vice  versa. 
And  more  or  less  must  be  understood  to  apply  not  only  to  amount  but  to 
time.  For  to  give  anything  at  once  is  to  give  more,  but  after  a  time  less. 
Q.  3»  20,  5  ;  G.  3,  126.) 

This  rule  was  construed  more  strictly  in  Jidejuaaio  than  iu 
'pactum  de  constituto. 

A  is  bound  to  give  B.  a  farm.  G.  may  be  surety  for  the  delivery  only  of  a  ustifruct, 
that  being,  in  one  sense,  part  of  the  ownership.     (D.  46,  1,  70,  2.) 

A.  owes  100  a/urei  to  B.  G.  *'  constitutes  "  for  200.  G.  is  bound  only  for  100.  (D. 
13,  6,  11,  1.) 

A  owes  10  aurei  toB.  G.  "constitutes  '*  for  the  same  amount  and  interest.  The 
contract  will  not  hold  for  the  interest.     (D.  IS,  5,  11, 1  ;  D.  13,  5,  24.) 

A  owes  10  aurei  to  B.  G.  pledges  his  word  {fidejtutor)  for  the  10  aurei  to  be  paid 
at  Ephesus.  This  is  bad,  because  G.'s  position  is  harder  than  A.'s.  (D.  46,  1, 
16, 1.) 
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A.  owes  10  aurei  to  B.  G.  "  consiitates  "  to  pay  it  at  Ephesus,  or  on  the  Ides  of 
March.     This  is  good.     (D.  18,  6,  16,  1.) 

A  debtor  has  promised  to  pay  me ;  his  surety  (Jideju8$or)  to  pay  me  or  Titins. 
The  contract  is  binding,  because  it  is  easier  for  the  surety ;  he  has  the  alternative  of 
paying  Titius,  and  therefore  a  chance  of  being  released  by  him.  But  if  the  debtor 
promises  to  pay  me  or  Titius,  and  the  surety  to  pay  me  only,  the  contract  oi  the 
surety  is  more  onerous.     (D.  46, 1,  84.) 

A.  promises  the  slave  Stichus  to  B.  C.  becomes  surety  {Jidejuuor)  for  Stichua  or 
10  aurei.  This  is  bad,  either  because  G/s  promise  is  harder  than  A.'s,  or  is  of  a  diffezent 
nature.     (D.  46,  1,  8,  8.) 

A.  promises  Stichus  or  10  <mrei  to  B.  G.  promises  (by  stipulation)  Stichua  or  10 
aurei,  whichever  B.  shall  choose.  This  is  bad,  because  the  principal  obligation  leaves 
the  option  with  the  promisor,  the  accessory  with  the  promisee.     (D.  46,  1,  8,  9.) 

A.  promises  Stichus  or  10  aurei  to  B.,  in  the  option  of  B.  G.  promises  Stiohas  or 
10  a/urei  (by  stipulation)  in  his  own  option.  He  is  bound,  because  his  contract  is 
less  onerous  than  A.'s.     (D.  46,  1,  8,  10.) 

A.  promises  Stichus  or  Famphilus  to  B.,  in  A.*s  option.  G.  promises  the  same  by 
stipulation,  in  his  own  (G.'s)  option.  This  is  equally  easy  for  C.  and  A. ;  bnt  as  C. 
may  choose  to  give  Stichus,  and  A.  to  give'Pamphilus,  there  is  no  certainty  that  they 
will  give  the  same  object,  and  so  the  suret3r8hip  falls  through,  in  consequence  of  the 
rule  that  the  accessory  oontract  must  be  for  the  same  thing  in  fid^ussio  as  in  the 
principal  contract. 

3.  A  special  restriction  applicable  to  sureties  by  stipulation 
was  introduced  by  the  lea  Cornelia  (B.O.  81,  but  see  p.  64).  It 
seems  not  to  have  applied  to  mandate  or  pecunia  constitutcu 

But  the  benefit  of  the  I^x  Cornelia  is  shared  by  all  alike.    That  statute 
forbids  the  same  person  to  bind  himself  for  the  same  debtor  to  the  same 
creditor  in  the  same  year  for  any  amount  of  money  lent  exceeding  twenty 
thousand  sestertii.    And  although  a  sponsor  or  fidepromissor  (or  fidejussor) 
should  bind  himself  for  a  greater  sum,  say  one  hundred  thousand,  he  is  con- 
demned to  pay  only  twenty.     By  money  lent  {pecunia  credited)  we  mean 
not  only  that  directly  given  on  loan^  but  all  that  at  the  time  the  obligation 
is  contracted  is  certain  to  become  due ;  that  is^  for  which  the  debtor  has 
come  to  be  bound  unconditionally.    And  so  money  that  we  stipulate  shall 
be  paid  on  a  fixed  day,  is  reckoned  therewith  ;  for  it  is  certain  that  it  will  fall 
due,  although  it  is  only  after  a  time  that  it  can  be  demanded.    Further,  the 
name  money  in  that  statute  embraces  property  of  every  kind  ;  if,  therefore, 
we  stipulate  for  wine  or  com,  or  land,  or  a  slave,  this  statute  must  be  ob- 
served.   But  there  are  certain  cases  in  which  the  law  allows  unlimited 
suretyship — on  account  of  dowry,  for  instance,  or  of  money  due  to  you  under 
a  will,  or  when  sureties  are  taken  by  order  of  a  judex.    Besides,  tiie  statute 
levying  a  duty  of  five  per  cent,  on  inheritances  provides  that  to  the  surety- 
ships put  forth  under  that  statute  the  lex  Cornelia  shall  not  apply.    (G.  it 
124-125.) 

4.  A  restriction  specially  bearing  on  suretyship,  although  0/ 
wider  extent,  is  derived  from  the  Senatus  Consultum  VeHeianum. 
In  the  time  of  Augustus  and  Claudius,  enactments  had  been 
made  preventing  wives  incurring  obligations  for  their  husbands. 
(D.  16, 1,  2,  pr.)      Aftei'wards,  but  not  later  than  the  time  of 
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Yespasian,  the  SetuxHts  Consultum  in  question  was  passed  in  the 
coDsnlship  of  Marcus  Silanus  and  Velleius  Tutor.  (D.  16,  1, 
2, 1.) 

The  policy  of  the  enactment  is  thus  stated  by  PauL  Custom 
refuses  to  women  not  only  offices  of  state  (publica  munera)^  but 
business  duties  (civilia  officia)^  that  is,  which  imply  their  going 
into  the  company  of  men,  away  from  their  own  homes.  It  was, 
therefore,  fit  that  they  should  be  prohibited  from  undertaking 
business  responsibilities  and  exposing  their  property  to  danger. 
(D.  16,  1,  1,  1.)  The  Senatus  ConsuUum^  with  this  object  in 
view,  was  made  sweeping.  It  forbad  every  woman  to  make 
any  contract  (D.  16,  1,  2,  4),  or  give  any  of  her  property  as 
security  (D.  6,  1,  40 ;  D.  16,  1,  32,  1)  on  behalf  of  any  person 
(husband,  son,  or  father)  (D.  16,  1,  2,  5),  to  any  creditor.  (D. 
16, 1,  27,  1.) 

BxcepUans. — To  this  at  first  no  exception  was  allowed,  except  where  the  creditor 
was  deceived.  Thus  a  husband  pledged  his  wife's  goods,  with  her  knowledge.  The 
creditor  did  not  know  that  the  goods  belonged  to  the  wife.  She  cannot  plead  the 
defence  of  the  Act.  (C.  4, 29,  5.)  Justinian  allowed  a  few  other  ezoeptious  ;  as  when 
a  woman  promised  a  dowry  (dos)  (C.  4,  29,  25) ;  or  when  a  woman  became  a  surety 
for  the  manumission  of  a  slave,  and  the  slave  was  manumitted  (C.  4,  29,  24) ;  or  when 
the  woman  received  a  consideration  {aliquid  (lecipieru)  (C.  4,  29,  23) ;  or  when  after 
two  years  she  renewed  her  obligation.  (C.  4,  29,  22.)  But  in  no  case  was  she  to 
bind  herself  for  her  hnsbaud  (Nov.  134,  8),  in  conformity  with  the  general  rule  that 
gifts  were  prohibited  between  husband  and  wife. 

An  intercessio  by  a  woman  was  treated  as  wholly  and 
absolutely  void. 

If  a  woman  gave  part  of  her  property  in  pledge,  and  the  creditor  sold  it  to  a  person 
ignorant  of  the  violation  of  the  law,  the  woman  could  reclaim  it  after  the  sale.  (D. 
16, 1,  82,  1 ;  D.  6,  1,  39, 1.) 

Her  heirs  and  sureties  were  no  more  bound  than  herself  (G.  4,  29,  20) ;  and  if  as 
surety  she  paid  without  compulsion,  she  could  afterwards  recover  it  as  money  not 
due.    (D.  16, 1,  8,  9.) 

Intercessio  includes  any  contract  or  pledge  that  a  woman 
undertakes  on  behalf  of  another,  whether  that  other  person 
remains  bound  or  not;  in  other  words,  whether  she  becomes 
surety  {adpromissor)^  or  a  substitute  {expromissor)  for  the 
debtor.     (D.  16,  1,8,8.) 

A  woman  pays  a  debt  due  by  B.  to  G.  This  is  not  void,  because  it  is  a  gift,  and 
she  does  not.  herself  become  subjected  to  any  obligation.     (D.  16,  1,  4,  1.) 

A.,  a  woman,  in  order  to  release  B.  from  a  debt  that  he  owes  to  C,  offers  C,  in 
Bubstitution  for  B.,  her  own  debtor  D.  This  also  is  good,  because  the  woman  does 
not  thereby  bind  herself  for  6.     (D.  16,  1,  8,  5). 

A.,  a  mother,  persuaded  B.,  the  tutor  of  her  child  C,  to  allow  her  to  manage  C.'s 
property,  and  to  indemnify  B.  gave  him  sureties  and  pledges.     Here  A.  bound  herself 
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to  B.,  but  it  was  not  for  the  debt  of  another,  it  was,  in  a  sense,  for  her  own  projects. 
The  sureties  and  pledges  are,  therefore,  good.     (C.  4,  29,  6  ;  Paul,  Sent.  2, 11,  2.) 

The  tutor  of  a  pupil  died,  leaving  Titius  his  heir.  Titius  hesitated  to  enter  on  the 
inheritance,  and  so  make  himself  responsible  for  the  suspected  maladmimstration  of 
the  tutor.  The  mother  of  the  pupil,  to  induce  him  to  enter,  promised  by  stipulation 
to  save  him  harmless.  Titius  entered,  and  waa  compelled  to  pay  a  sum  to  the  pupil, 
which  he  endeavoured  to  recover  in  an  action  against  the  mother  of  the  pupiL  In 
this  case  Titius  was  creditor,  the  mother  was  his  debtor.  If  she  was  a  debtor  on 
behalf  of  anyone  else,  who  was  that  person  ?  Not  the  tutor,  because  he  was  dead. 
Then  it  could  only  be  Titius.  But  how  could  a  distinction  be  made  between  die 
man  Titius  and  the  heir  Titius  ?  Could  the  man  Titius  be  creditor,  and  the  heir  Titius 
be  the  principal  debtor,  for  whom  the  mother  intervened  ?  That  seemed  absurd,  and 
accordingly  Titius  was  entitled  to  the  indemnity.     (D.  16,  1,  19,  pr.) 

If  in  this  case  Titius  had  refused  to  enter,  not  because  he  suspected  that  the 
tutor  had  incurred  liabilities,  but  because  he  doubted  the  solvency  of  the  tutor's 
debtors,  then  the  woman  would  not  be  bound,  because  she  would  be  in  effect  making 
herself  surety  for  the  debtors  of  the  inheritance.     (D.  16,  1,  19,  4 ;  D.  16,  1,  19.  2.) 

A  Praetorian  died  leaving  two  sons,  one  aged  seven,  the  other  lus  statutory  tutor  {legiti- 
mtu  tutor).  At  the  request  of  the  wife  of  the  deceased,  the  mother  of  the  pupil,  the 
tutor  entered  on  his  father's  inheritance,  but  did  not  give  his  authority  to  enable  his 
brother  also  to  enter.  In  consequence  of  this  the  pupil  sustained  a  loss  of  1000  aurei, 
which  he  recovered  in  an  action  against  his  brother.  Could  the  brother  sue  the  mother 
on  her  mandate  ?  Yes,  said  Julian.  Here,  again,  the  liability  of  the  mother  was 
undertaken  for  her  own  projects,  and  not  on  behalf  of  any  third  person.  (D.  16, 
1,19,1.) 

If  a  woman  herself  entered  on  an  inheritance  with  the  distinct  object  of  paying  the 
creditors  of  the  inheritance  in  full,  she  could  not  defend  herself  under  the  Senatui 
Considtum.  She  had  resolved  rather  to  alienate  her  property  than  bind  herself. 
(D.  16,  1,  82,  pr.) 

A.,  a  woman,  instead  of  becoming  surety  for  C,  gave  B.  a  mandate  to  become 
surety.  A.  is  thus  a  surety  of  a  surety.  If  the  creditor  did  not  know  that  B.  had  « 
mandate  from  A.,  he  can  sue  B.,  and  B.  cannot  sue  A.,  but  if  he  knew,  he  cannot  sue 
B.    (D.  16, 1,  82,  8.) 

A.,  a  woman,  who  really  intends  to  beoome  surety  for  K  to  C.  in  respect  of  a  loan, 
herself  borrows  from  C.  and  hands  over  the  money  to  B.,  who  appears  merely  as  her 
surety.  If  the  creditor  C.  does  not  know  the  object  of  the  loan,  he  is  not  deprived  of 
his  remedy.     (D.  16, 1,  11-12  ;  D.  16,  1,  19,  6). 

5.  Another  restraint  was  in  the  case  of  dowries.  In  a.d.  381, 
Gratian,  Valentinian,  and  Theodosius  introduced  a  rule,  subse- 
quently extended  by  Justinian,  to  the  effect  that  neither  the 
husband,  nor  his  father,  nor  any  one  receiving  a  dowry,  should 
be  required  or  permitted  to  give  any  sureties  for  the  restitution 
of  the  dowry.  For,  says  Justinian,  if  the  woman  can  intrust 
herself  and  her  dowry  to  her  husband,  why  should  a  surety  be 
required,  thus  introducing  an  element  of  distrust  and  discord 
into  the  family  I     (C.  5,  20,  1 ;  C.  5,  20,  2.) 

Divestitive  Facts, 

How  far  did  the  extinction  of  the  principal  obligation  release 
the  surety,  or  the  release  of  the  surety  extinguish  the  oWiga- 
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tion  of  the   principal  debtor?      The  answer  varies  to  some 
extent  with  the  form  of  contract. 

1.  Formal  contract  of  suretyship  (sponsio,  JidepromiaaiOy  Jide- 
jtissio). 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  there  was  a  distinction  in  the 
Roman  law  between  a  formal  release  and  an  agreement  not  to 
sue  {pactum  de  non petendo).  (See  further,  Snbdiv.  IL,  Divest. 
Facts.)  K  the  principal  obligation  were  extinguished  by  its 
appropriate  divestitive  fact,  the  surety  was  at  once  released. 
(D.  46, 1,  60  ;  D.  46, 1,  68,  2  ;  Paul,  Sent.  2,  17,  15.)  But  if  the 
proper  divestitive  fact  were  not  employed,  and  the  creditor  had 
informally  agreed  not  to  sue,  it  depended  altogether  on  the 
intention  of  the  creditor  whether  the  surety  would  be  released. 
Unless  a  contrary  intention  was  indicated,  an  agreement  not  to 
sue  the  principal  debtor  was  construed  as  an  agreement  not  to 
sue  the  surety  ;  because  if  the  surety  were  obliged  to  pay,  he 
could  compel  the  debtor  to  indemnify  him,  and  thus  the  debtor 
would  gain  nothing  by  the  release.  (D.  2, 14,  21,  5.)  But  if  it 
were  specially  agreed  that  the  debtor  alone  should  not  be  sued, 
the  creditor  still  had  his  remedy  against  the  surety.  (D.  2, 
14,  22.) 

An  inconvenience  of  a  similar  character  occurred  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  creditor.  When  a  creditor  sued  the  principal 
debtor,  or  the  surety,  and  went  so  far  in  the  proceedings  as  to 
obtain  a  formula  from  the  PrsBtor,  it  was  held  that  the  obliga- 
tion upon  which  the  action  was  brought  was  extinguished,  and 
that  a  new  one  was  created  by  the  formula,  (Paul,  Sent.  2, 17, 
15  (16)  ).  The  surety  was  thus  released,  even  if  the  creditor, 
after  obtaining  judgment,  failed  to  recover  his  money  from  the 
debtor.  Justinian  altered  this  rule,  and  allowed  the  creditor, 
in  the  case  stated,  to  sue  the  surety,  and  recover  from  him  the 
balance  of  the  debt     (C.  8,  41,  28.) 

2.  Mandate.  When  suretyship  was  contracted  by  mandate, 
the  technical  difficulty  arising  from  the  forms  of  extinguishing 
obligations  did  not  exist. 

Titias  requests  Gains  to  give  a  loan  to  Maevius  of  100  aureL  Gaiua  advances  the 
money.  Gains  afterwards  snee  Maevius  and  recovers  50  aurei.  Can  he  sue  Titius 
for  the  balance  ?  That  he  should  be  able  to  do  so  is  the  very  essence  and  object  of 
the  contract.  Nothing  relieves  Titius  except  the  repayment  of  the  whole  100  aurei 
by  Maevius.     (D.  17, 1,  27,  5 ;  D.  46,  1,  13.) 

3.  Constitutum, — When  one  person  agreed  to  answer  for  an- 
other, that  other  remained  bound.     (D.    13,   5,   28.)     If  the 
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surety  (qui  constituit)  were  Bued,  it  was  held  that  the  principal 
was  not  released  except  to  the  extent  to  which  the  debt  was 
actually  paid.  We  are  at  the  same  time  told  that  anciently 
it  was  a  moot  point  whether  the  action  against  the  surety 
took  away  the  obligation  of  the  principal  debtor.  (D.  13,  5, 
18,  3.) 

Remedies. 

A.  Bj  Creditor  against  Surety.  If  the  suretyship  were  formal,  the  snrety  was  sned 
upon  his  stipulation ;  if  by  mandate,  then  by  the  cLCtio  mamdati  ;  and  if  by  conttUuium, 
by  the  actio  de  pecunia  constUuta. 

1.  Grenerally,  what  would  be  a  defence  if  the  principal  debtor  were  sued,  was  a 
defence  for  the  surety. 

The  excepHones^  moreover,  by  which  the  debtor  defends  himself,  are  for 
the  most  part  usually  allowed  to  his  fidejussores  too.  And  rightly  ;  for  what 
is  demanded  from  them  is  demanded  from  the  debtor  himself,  seeing  he  may 
be  forced  by  an  actio  mandoH  to  give  them  back  what  they  have  paid 
for  him.  If,  therefore,  a  creditor  agrees  with  his  debtor  not  to  demand  the 
money,  it  is  held  that  to  the  aid  of  the  excepHo  pacti  conventi  those  too  may 
have  recourse  that  are  bound  for  the  debtor,  just  as  if  the  agreement  had 
been  made  with  them  that  the  money  should  not  be  demanded  from  them. 
Some  excepiioneSy  however,  assuredly,  are  not  usually  allowed  them.  For 
example,  if  a  debtor  yields  up  all  his  goods,  and  his  creditor  thereafter  takes 
proceedings  against  him,  he  defends  himself  by  the  excepiio  NISI  bonis 
CESSERIT.  But  this  excepiio  is  not  granted  to  fidejussores;  simply  because 
the  creditor  in  binding  others  for  the  debtor  has  this  chiefly  in  view,  that 
after  the  debtor  fails  and  loses  all  his  means,  he  may  be  able  to  obtain  from 
those  that  he  has  bound  for  the  debtor  what  is  his.     (J.  4,  14,  4.) 

2.  [Moreover,  the  heir  of  a  sponsor  ox  fidepronUssor  is  not  bound,  unless  we 
are  asking  about  an  zXieafidepromissor  in  whose  State  another  law  is  in  use.] 
But  not  only  is  the  fidejussor  himself  under  obligation :  he  leaves  his  heir 
bound  too.    (J.  3,  20,  2  ;  G.  3,  120.) 

In  maitdaium  and  constitutum  the  heir  of  the  siirety  also  is  bound.  (D.  13, 5, 18, 2 ; 
C.  4,  18, 1.) 

3.  Prescription. 

Again,  a  sponsor  and  ^ifidepromissor  are,  by  the  lexFuriOj  freed  after  two 
years.    (G.  3,  121.) 

Until  the  change  effected  by  Justinian,  the  actio  de  constUuta  pecunia  could  not  be 
brought  after  a  year.     (C.  4,  18,  2,  pr.) 

B.  By  Surety  against  the  Principal  Debtor. 

1.  Eor  tponiores  the  lex  PuUUia  allowed  the  actio  depensi  for  double  the  sum  pud. 
(G.  8,  127.) 

2.  If  3l  fidejussor  has  paid  anything  for  a  debtor,  he  has,  to  recover  it,  an 
actio  mandati  against  him.     (J.  3,  20,  6.) 

This  applies  also  to  fideprowMwres  and  apotuores,  and  to  conetitutum, 
8.  In  Mandate.     The  mandator  must  procure  a  transfer  from  the  creditor  {manda 
taritu)  of  his  action  against  the  principal  debtor ;  and  thus  the  mandator  can  sne  9» 
the  agent  of  the  creditor  {procurator  in  rem  mam).    (D.  46,  1,  41, 1.) 
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Second  Case — Co-SURETlES. 
Rights  and  Duties. 

A.  In  the  case  of  Sponsores  and  Pidepromisaorea. 
L  Duty  of  each  surety  to  the  creditor. 

When  several  persons  became  sureties  for  the  same  debt, 
each  was  liable  to  pay  the  whole  (in  aolidum  obligatur).  But 
for  Italy,  in  B.O.  95  (p.  63),  the  lex  Furia  {de  aponau)  provided 
an  awkward  remedy. 

When  the  money  can  be  demanded,  the  obligation  is  divided  into  as 
many  parts  as  there  are  sponsores  or  fidepromissares  at  the  time,  and  each  is 
ordered  to  pay  his  share.    (G.  3,  I2i.) 

This  was  an  effectual  protection  to  the  surety,  but  at  the  cost  of  «litnini«li4Tig  the 
aeamity  of  the  creditor  ;  and  as  the  aecurity  of  the  creditor  was  the  sole  purpose  of 
tiie  suretyship,  the  lex  Fwria  was  not  a  sncoess. 

II.  Duty  of  surety  to  his  co-sureties.  * 

When  one  surety  paid,  were  the  others  bound  to  contribute  ? 
In  Italy,  after  the  lex  Furia  this  point  could  not  arise,  because 
no  surety  was  bound  to  pay  more  than  his  own  fraction  of  the 
debt ;  but  in  Italy,  before  that  statute,  and  in  the  provinces 
afterwards,  the  necessity  for  contribution  existed. 

Besides,  the  lex  Apuleta  brought  in  a  kind  of  partnership  between 
sponsores  on^fidepromissores.  For  if  any  one  of  them  pays  more  than  his 
share,  for  the  excess  he  has  an  action  against  the  rest  under  that  statute. 
It  was  passed  before  the  lex  FuriOy  at  a  time  when  they  were  bound  each 
for  the  whole  amount.  Hence  it  is  questioned  whether  after  yAi^' lex  Furia 
the  benefit  of  the  lex  Apuleia  still  remains.  Beyond  the  bounds  of  Italy  it 
does ;  for  the  lex  Furia  holds  good  in  Italy  only,  but  the  lex  Apuleia  in  the 
other  regions  beyond.    (G.  3,  122.) 

IIL  Duty  of  the  debtor  to  the  surety. 

Besides,  the  lex  Pompeia  provided  that  a  creditor  on  receiving  sponsores 
m  fidepronUssores  should  first  state  and  declare  openly  both  the  amount  to 
be  assured  and  the  number  oi  sponsores  ox  ftdepromissores  he  is  to  receive  as 
undertaking  that  obligation.  Unless  he  first  states  this,  the  sponsores  or 
fidepromissores  are  allowed  to  demand  within  thirty  days  a  preliminary  trial 
of  die  question  whether  such  a  statement  was  first  made  in  accordance  with 
that  statute.  And  if  it  is  decided  that  it  was  not  made,  they  are  freed. 
(G.  3, 123.) 

B.  Fidejuaaorea,  Mandatoreay  Qui  conatituvnt, 

L  Duty  of  surety  to  creditor.  Until  the  time  of  Hadrian, 
the  creditor  could  require  any  one  conaurety  to  pay  the  whole 
debt.  The  only  remedy  of  the  surety  was  to  require  the 
creditor,  before  paying  him,  to  transfer  his  rights  of  action 

2  O 
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against  the  other  sureties.  (D.  46,  3,  76;  D.  46, 1,  41,  1.)  If 
this  were  done,  the  surety  could,  in  the  name  of  the  creditor, 
sue  the  co-sureties,  and  compel  them  to  share  the  loss. 

1.  Benejicium  cedefidarum  actionum. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  creditor  must  surrender  to 
a  surety,  on  paying  the  principal  debt,  all  his  rights  against  the 
principal,  as  also  all  mortgages.  (D.  46,  1,  13  ;  C.  8,  41,  21.) 
The  creditor  must  equally  surrender  his  action  against  the 
co-suretie&  But  here  a  dMSculty  arises.  The  debt  for  which 
the  sureties  are  liable  is  one  debt,  and  according  to  the  general 
rule,  an  obligation  in  soUdum  was  extinguished  if  only  one  of  the 
co-creditors  paid  it.  When,  therefore,  a  surety  was  compelled 
to  pay,  was  not  the  right  of  the  creditor  against  the  other 
parties  destroyed  ?  If  so,  how  could  he  assign  to  the  surety 
against  his  co-sureties  a  right  that,  ex  hj/pothesiy  was  an- 
nihilated? This  technical  difficulty  was  got  over  by  a 
technical  subtlety.  It  was  held  that  another  interpretation 
might  be  put  upon  the  transaction.  It  might  be  said  that  the 
creditor  did  not  ask  the  surety  to  discharge  the  obligation,  but 
rather  to  buy  his  (the  creditor's)  right  against  the  co-suretiea 
For  this  view  it  was  urged  that  the  creditor  could  not  require 
the  surety  to  pay  without  surrender.  (D.  46,  1,  36.)  This 
view  was  not  without  its  influence  on  practice.  The  transfer, 
or  an  agreement  for  the  transfer,  of  the  action  must  take  place 
before  the  payment,  otherwise  the  obligation  was  extinguished. 
(D.  46,  3,  76.)  But  if  the  creditor  by  his  own  fault  was  not  in 
a  position  to  transfer  his  right  of  action  against  the  co-sureties, 
could  he  then  compel  one  surety  to  pay  the  whole  t  Papinian 
answered  the  question  in  the  negative.     (D.  46,  3,  95,  11.) 

2.  Benejicium  IHvieionisj  in  favour  of  fidejueeoree^  maTidatoreSy 
and  qui  constUuunt     (C.  4,  18,  3.) 

Fidejussores  [are  bound  for  ever,  and]  if  more  than  one,  no  matter  what 
their  number,  are  liable  each  for  the  whole,  and  the  creditor  is  free  to 
demand  the  whole  from  whom  he  will.  But  by  a  letter  of  the  late  Emperor 
Hadrian  the  creditor  is  forced  to  demand  only  a  fair  share  from  each  fide- 
jussor that  is  solvent  at  the  time  issue  is  joined  {litis  coniesiaiio\  and  there- 
fore, if  any  of  them  is  at  that  time  insolvent,  this  increases  the  burden  of  the 
rest  [In  this  respect,  then,  this  letter  differs  from  the  lex  Furia^  that  if  any 
of  the  sponsores  or  fidepromissores  is  insolvent,  more  cannot,  for  this  reason, 
be  demanded  from  the  rest  But  since  the  lex  Furia  applies  to  Italy  only, 
it  follows  that  in  the  provinces  sponsores  also,  and  fidepromissores^  just  like 
fidejussores^  would  be  bound  for  ever,  and  each  for  the  whole  amount,  were  it 
not  for  the  letter  of  the  late  Emperor  Hadrian,  which  seems  to  give  relief  to 
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them  also.  But  the  position  oifidejussores  is  different,  for  to  them  the  lex 
Apuleia  does  not  apply.]  If^  therefore,  the  creditor  obtains  the  whole  amount 
from  one,  that  one  alone  will  bear  the  loss,  if  (that  is)  his  principal  is  insolv- 
ent But  he  has  himself  to  blame ;  for  as  appears  from  what  is  said  above, 
if  the  creditor  demands  the  whole  from  anyone,  he  may,  under  the  letter 
of  the  late  Emperor  Hadrian,  desire  that  an  action  be  given  against  him 
for  his  fair  share  only.    (J.  3,  20,  4 ;  G.  3,  121-122.) 

The  form  of  defence  was,  ^^aiwrn^fUOi  wlvendo  mfO."     (D,  46,  1,  28.) 

When  two  debtors  {eorrd)  separately  gave  JUl^juimm,  the  creditor  oonld  not  be 

forced  to  divide  his  claim  among  all,  but  only  among  those  tfaftt  were  bonnd  for  the 

same  debtor.     (D.  46,  1,  61,  2.) 

A  surety  of  «  surety  cannot  reqiure  division  between  them,  becanse  his  soretj  is  in 

the  mtoation  of  a  principal  debtor.    (D,  46,  1,  27,  4.) 

II.  Duty  of  debtor  to  surety. 

In  that  statute  [Ux  Pomfieta]  no  mention  oifidejussores  is  made.     But  it 
is  usual,  in  accepting  them  also,  to  first  make  such  a  statement    (G.  3, 123.) 


SUBDIVISION  II. 

RULES  APPLICABLE  TO  CONTRACTS  GENERALLY. 

Rights  and  Duties. 

Under  this  head  little  has  to  be  added.  The  several  duties 
arising  from  the  several  oontracts  will  be  found  in  the  exposi- 
tion of  those  contracts ;  and  there  remain  only  a  very  few 
general  remarks* 

1.  Interpretation  of  Rights  and  Duties. 

To  the  man  that  is  understood  to  claim  too  much  in  respect  of  place, 
he  comes  very  near  that  claims  more  than  he  has  any  ground  {causa)  for 
claiming.  A  man  may,  for  instance,  have  stipulated  with  you  thus:  "  Do  you 
undertake  to  give  me  Uie  slave  Stichus  or  10  auret;^*  and  then  claim  either 
the  one  or  the  other — ^the  slave  alone,  or  the  10  aurei  alone,  for  instance. 
He  therefore  is  understood  to  claim  too  much ;  because  in  that  sort  of  stipu- 
lation the  promiser  is  allowed  to  elect  whether  he  prefers  to  pay  the  money 
or  give  the  slave.  If,  then,  the  claimant  sets  forth  in  his  intentio  that  the 
money  only,  or  the  slave  only,  ought  to  be  given  him,  he  snatches  from  his 
adversary  this  right  of  election,  and  in  that  way  makes  his  own  condition 
better,  but  his  adversary's  worse.  In  that  case,  therefore,  a  special  form  of 
action  is  set  forth,  in  which  the  claimant  states  in  his  intentio  that  the  slave 
Stichus  or  10  aurei  ought  to  be  given  him,  so  that  he  claims  in  the  same 
way  in  which  he  stipulated.    (J.  4,  6,  33  D.) 
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For  the  meaning  of  "inUnHo,'*  see  Book  IV.,  Proceedings  in  Jure, 

Gains  has  promised  to  Titius,  by  stipolation,  Stiahns  or  10  awrti.  Gains  may  diange 
his  mind  as  often  as  he  pleases  nntQ  he  aotnally  gives  one  of  the  two.    (D.  46, 1, 188, 1.) 

Titius  has  several  farms  called  "  Coznelian."  Gains  stipulates  for  his  "  Cornelian  ^ 
fann  without  saying  which.  Titius  has  the  option  of  giving  any  of  his  "  Oomelian** 
farms,  whichever  he  pleases.     (D.  45, 1, 106.) 

Titius  sold  a  house  to  Gains,  reserving  to  himself  the  right  of  habitation  {hdbUaiio) 
during  his  life,  or  10  oum  a  year.  Graius,  exercising  his  option  for  the  first  year, 
paid  10  ottm,  but  the  second  year  desired  to  give  Titius  the  possession  {habUaUo), 
Gaius  was  safe  against  an  action  at  the  instance  of  Titius  so  long  as  in  any  year  he 
either  paid  the  rent  or  ofifered  him  the  alternative  of  dwelling  in  the  house.  (D.  19, 1, 
21, «.) 

Titius  has  stipulated  for  10  or  5  aurd;  6  only  are  due.     (D.  46,  1,  12.) 

Titius  has  stipulated  for  a  thing  to  be  given  him  in  one  or  two  years.  The  thing 
b  due  only  in  two  yean.    (D.  45, 1, 109  ;  D.  45, 1, 12.) 

Titius  has  stipulated  for  Stichus  or  10  oiem,  "whichever/*  he  said,  '*I  please." 
Titius  can  sue  for  either  in  lus  option.     (D.  45,  1,  75,  8.) 

2.  Genus  and  specieB. 

Again,  if  one  stipulates  for  a  slave  in  general,  and  demands  Stichus 
specially,  or  stipulates  for  wine  in  general,  and  demands  Campanian  wine 
specially,  or  for  purple  in  general,  and  demands  Tyrian  purple  specially, 
then  he  is  understood  to  claim  too  much.  For  he  takes  away  from  his 
adversary  his  free  choice,  secured  him  by  the  stipulation  of  paying  something 
else  than  what  was  demanded.    (J.  4,  6,  33  D.) 

3.  Qualitj. 

If  no  special  quality  of  an  article  is  promised,  any  quality 
may  be  given  in  performance.  (D.  17, 1,  52.)  In  the  contract 
of  mutuunif  the  same  quality  must  be  returned  that  is  lent.  (D. 
12,  1,  3.) 

iNVBSTinvB  Facts. 

Hitherto  we  have  dealt  with  the  investitive  facts  peculiar  to 
each  separate  contract ;  we  have  now  to  consider  in  what  points 
all  contracts  agree.  This  discussion  will  fall  under  the  follow- 
ing divisions : — 

I.  COV&VBT — Ebbob. 
II.  MoDALiTT,  the  modification  of  an  agreement  by  time,  place,  or  condition. 

III.  Bbstbiotionb  on  thx  Investitivb  Faots. 

I.  In  respect  of  their  origin  :  Force,  Fraud,  and  Bad  Consideration. 

Vis,  Ihlutf  i/^utia  causa, 
n.  In  respect  of  the  object  of  the  promise.     Illegal  contracts, 
in.  In  respect  of  the  persons  incapable  of  entering  into  contracts. 

IV.  Extbnbion  of  Investitivb  Facts.    Agenct. 

First — Consent  —Error. 
Two  or  more  persons  are  said  to  consent  when  they  agree 
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upon  the  same  thing  in  the  same  sense.^  All  contracts  imply 
cousent.  (D.  44,  7,  3,  1.)  In  order  to  establish  a  promise,  a 
proposal  must  be  accepted  in  the  same  sense  in  which  it  is 
made.  This  is  the  meaning  and  essence  of  contract ;  for,  as 
has  been  pointed  out,  the  obligation  from  contract  is  enforced 
by  law,  in  accordance  with  the  intention  of  the  parties. 

Intention,  however,  is  a  mental  act,  and  can  be  discovered 
only  throngh  the  medium  of  language.  This  medium  is  a 
source  of  error.  Such  error  may  be  of  two  kinds,  essential  and 
non-essentiaL 

1.  Essential  Error  {error  in  corpore). — An  error  is  essential 

when  it  is  such  as  prevents  the  two  contracting  parties  agreeing 

upon  the  same  thing  in  the  same  sense.     Such  an  error  is 

inconsistent  with  the  nature   of  the  consent,  that  is   of  the 

essence  of  contract.    It  is  in  this  sense  that  error  is  said  to 

vitiate  consent.'    Essential  error  may  occur  in  any  one  of  three 

forms.    A.  may  promise  a  thing  to  B.,  B.  meaning  to  accept  a 

different  thiog ;  or  they  may  agree  on  the  thing,  but  A.  may 

undertake  one  kind  of  duty,  and  B.  understand  another ;   or, 

finally,  A.  may  intend  to  bind  himself  to  B.,  and  discover  that  he 

has  really  promised  to  C     In  technical  language,  the  error 

may  be  in  the  corpus^  or  thing  promised,  or  in  the  nature  of 

the  obligation,  or  in  the  person  of  the  promisee. 

If  the  stipulator  is  thinking  of  one  thing,  the  promiser  of  another,  no  obli- 
gation is  contracted,  any  more  than  if  no  answer  had  been  given  to  the  ques- 
tion. An  example  would  be,  if  anyone  were  to  stipulate  with  you  for  the 
slave  Stichus,  and  you  were  thinking  of  Pamphilus,  whose  name  you  believed 
to  be  Stichus.    (J.  3, 19,  23.) 

TitioB  sells  to  GtAxa  for  100  aurei  i»befwndui  8empranianu$,  That  is  the  correct 
name  |  faiQtGkdii%  being  in  eiror  as  to  the  name^  mtended  to  buy  quite  a  different  farm. 
There  ia  no  contraofe  of  sale,  becanse  what  the  one  intends  to  ac^  the  other  does  not 
intend  to  buy  {quia  in  <iorpore  ditsennmua),  (D.  18, 1,  9,  pr.)  But  if  both  mean  the 
same  farm,  although  they  know  it  by  difiBurent  names,  the  contract  is  good.  A 
mistake  in  the  name  is  nothing  if  there  is  an  agreement  as  to  the  thing.* 

ntins  lets  a  farm  to  Gains  at  a  rent  of  10  aureL  Gains  understood  the  rent  to  be 
6  a/urei.  There  is  no  contract.  But  if  the  mistake  were  the  other  way,  and  Titius 
was  disposed  to  let  it  for  5,  then  the  contract  is  good,  and  the  rent  is  6  aurei. 
(D.  19,  2,  52.) 

Maevius  agreed  to  let  a  fsrm  to  Sempronius  for  forty  years.  Sempronins,  mison- 
deratanding  the  terms  offered,  agreed  to  buy  it.  There  is  no  contract^  because  one 
has  in  view  the  duties  belonging  to  sale,  the  other  those  belonging  to  letting  on  hire, 
p.  44,  7,  67.) 

>  JEt  etipaetio  duorum  plwriumve  in  idemplaeUum  eon$enttt9»    (D.  2, 14, 1,  2.) 

*  Nulla  enim  vdunUu  erratUia  uL    (D.  89,  8,  20.) 
Nan  videntur  qui  errant  eontenHre.    {D.  50, 17,  116,  2.) 

*  NikU  enimfaeU  error  nofiunu,  cum  de  eorpore  eomtoL     (D.  18, 1,  9,  1. ) 
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Maevios  deposited  with  Sempronius  a  bag  of  money  for  safe  custody.  Sempronios 
thought  it  was  a  loan,  and  used  the  money.  This  is  not  a  contnMst  either  of  d^otUum 
or  nwtuwM.  Sempronius,  may,  however,  be  compelled  to  restore  the  money. 
(D.  12,  1, 18, 1.) 

Maevius,  intending  to  make  a  present  to  Sempronios,  gave  him  money,  which  the 
latter  accepted  as  a  loaiL  Was  this  a  gift  or  a  loan  ?  Julian  answered  it  was  neither, 
because  the  parties  intended  different  things.  Is  Sempronius  bound  to  restore  the 
money  ?  Certainly ;  but  if  he  has  spent  the  money  he  can  resist  the  claim  of  Maevius 
to  restitution,  on  the  ground  that  such  a  demand,  after  he  intended  to  make  a 
gift,  is  against  good  conscience  {exceptio  doU  mdU),  (D.  12,  1,  18,  pr.)  Anotiier 
point  is  suggested  by  this  case,  which  although  not  belonging  to  the  law  of  contract, 
may  be  mentioned  here.  What  is  the  effect  of  such  an  error  upon  the  ownership  ? 
Julian  says  (D.  41,  1,  86)  that  an  error  as  to  the  cauM  does  not  vitiate  the  deliveiy 
{tradUio)  as  a  transvestitive  fact  of  ownership.  Hence,  in  this  case,  Sempronios 
would  be  owner,  and  the  remedy  of  Maevius  is  therefore  not  by  vindieatio,  but  by 
eandictio. 

Julius  agrees  to  advance  money  on  loan  to  Cornelius,  a  respectable  man.  Gains 
brings  to  Julius  another  Cornelius,  a  needy  fellow,  and  induces  Julius  to  pay  him  the 
amount.  There  is  no  loan,;  and  both  Gains  and  the  false  Cornelius  are  guilty  of 
theft,  because  their  conduct  is  fraudulent.    (D.  47,  2,  62,  21 ;  D.  47,  2,  66,  4.) 

Julius  asked  a  loan  from  A.  and  B.  B.  gave  an  orde^  to  his  debtor  Seius  to  pay 
the  amount  to  Julius.  Seius  promised  the  amount  by  stipulatiou  to  Julius,  and 
Julius  accepted  the  money  under  the  mistaken  belief  that  Seius  was  the  debtor  of  A. 
This  did  not  establish  a  contract  of  loan  between  Julius  and  R,  because  Julius  had 
no  intention  of  binding  himself  to  B.  ;  but  as  Julius  has  got  B.'s  money,  he  was 
bound,  in  good  conscience,  apart  from  any  contractual  obligation,  to  return  it  to  him. 
(D.  12,  1,  82.) 

2.  N0N-£SSENTIAL  EbroB  {error  in  substantia  or  materia)  existB 
when  the  parties  agree  upon  the  same  thing,  in  the  same  sense, 
but  one  has,  unknown  to  the  other,  a  wrong  belief  as  to  the 
nature  of  that  thing.  For  example,  a  shopkeeper  agrees  to 
sell  a  vase  to  a  purchaser,  who  imagines  it  to  be  made  of  gold ; 
the  shopkeeper  knows  it  is  not,  but  is  ignorant  of  the  delusion 
of  his  customer.  In  this  instance  the  shopkeeper  is  free  from 
blame,  and  has  made  a  fair  bargain ;  all  the  essentials  of  a  con- 
tract are  present  But  it  would  be  hard  if  the  customer  should 
be  compelled  to  take  what  he  would  never  have  bought  but  for 
an  erroneous  belief  as  to  its  composition.  How  far  in  such 
cases  should  the  law  give  relief?  On  the  one  side,  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  jurists  was  to  support  transactions  ;  on  the  other,  it 
was  a  great  hardship  to  force  upon  a  buyer  a  different  kind  of 
article  from  what  he  intended  to  buy,  Savigny,  who  has  gone 
through  the  cases,  sums  up  those  in  which  relief  was  granted 
under  this  general  statement : — When  the  difference  in  quality 
between  the  thing  bought  and  that  which  the  purchaser  in- 
tended to  buy  is  such  as  to  put  the  one  in  a  different  category 
of  merchandise  from  the  other,  then  the  erf  or  is  fa,tal  to  the 
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contract.  The  cases,  however,  do  not  fell  in  with  this  distinc- 
tion, and  the  distinction  itself  is  not  very  precise.  It  would 
probably  be  more  correct  to  say,  that  materiality  of  en*or  is  not 
capable  of  exact  definition,  but  depends  upon  the  whole  cir- 
cumstances of  each  case. 

(1.)  A  penoD  agrees  to  take  an  article,  believing  it  to  be  gold,  when  in  reality  it 
18  bronze.  The  sale  is  void.  This  result  was  not  reached  without  controversy.  Mar- 
oeUns  adhered  to  the  hard  line,  that  if  the  parties  agreed  as  to  the  particular  thing 
sold  (ie.,  as  to  the  eorpiu),  and  there  was  only  an  error  as  to  its  quality  {in  materia), 
the  contract  was  good.  Ulpian,  however,  differed  from  him,  when  the  difference  was 
between  gold  and  bronze.  (D.  18,  1,  9,  2.)  If,  however,  the  article  were  of  gold, 
bat  of  inferior  quality,  the  contract  was  good.  (D.  18,  1,  10.)  In  another  case 
oo-heirs  sold  a  bracelet  said  to  be  of  gold  to  one  of  themselveB.  It  was  found  to  con- 
adst  chiefly  of  bronze.  The  contract  was  supported  because  the  thing  was  partly  of 
gold.    (D.  18,  1,14.) 

(2.)  A  person  takes  an  article  that  he  thinks  is  silver ;  it  is  really  tin  or  lead. 
The  sale  is  void.     (D.  18,  1,  9,  2.) 

You  have  sold  me,  without  intending  to  deceive  me,  •  table  covered  only  with 
nlver,  which  I  thought  to  be  soUd.  The  sale  is  void.  (D.  18,  1,  41, 1.)  But  Ulpian 
seems  to  decide  the  other  way,  in  the  analogous  case  of  a  thing  being  gilt  with  gold. 
CD.  18, 1, 14.) 

(8.)  A  person  buys  wine,  as  he  thinks,  but  it  is  vinegar.  The  sale  is  void.  Here, 
however,  Ulpian  draws  a  distinction.  If  the  thing  sold  was  wine,  and  became 
vinegar  only  when  sour,  the  sale  is  good  ;  but  if  it  was  vinegar  from  the  first,  then 
there  is  such  a  difference  between  the  things  that  the  error  vitiates  the  contract. 
(D.  18, 1,  9,  2.) 

(4.)  A  person  buys  a  slave  of  one  sex,  thinking  the  slave  to  be  of  the  other  sex. 
The  sale  is  void.  If,  however,  the  error  were  in  buying  a  female  slave  as  a  virgin, 
who  was  not,  the  mistake  did  not  vitiate  the  contract.  (D.  18,  1,  11, 1.)  Why? 
Savigny  urges  that  in  this,  as  in  the  three  preceding  cases,  male  and  female  slaves 
belonged  to  a  di£Eerent  sort  of  merchandise.  Female  slaves  were  employed  in  house- 
work, male  slaves  in  work  out  of  doors ;  a  difference  as  great  as  separates  the  silver- 
smiths from  coppersmiths  or  iron-workers. 

There  are  passages  that  seem  to  carry  relief  in  cases  of  error  further,  but  Savigny 
10  not  disposed  so  to  construe  them. 

1**.  The  mistake  of  old  clothes  for  new.  According  to  the  rule  laid  down  by 
Savigny,  this  error  does  not  relate  to  two  different  kinds  of  merchandise,  and  there- 
fore should  not  be  fatal.  An  extract  from  Marcian  (D.  18, 1,  45)  is  not  easily  to 
be  reconciled  with  this  view.  Marcian  quotes  the  opinions  of  Labeo,  Trebatius, 
Pomponius,  and  Julian,  to  the  effect  that  when  old  clothes  furbished  up  for  new 
are  sold  (si  vesHmetUa  uUerpoUt  quis  pro  novis  emerit),  the  vendor  must  make  good 
the  difference  in  value.  Savigny  says  in  this  case  the  vendor  must  be  understood  to 
have  warranted  the  clothes  as  new.  But  there  is  nothing  about  warranty  in  the 
text ;  nor  can  it  be  easily  supposed  that  Marcian  had  in  his  view  a  case  of  warranty. 
If  he  had,  his  proposition  was  to  a  Roman  lawyer  self-evident,  and  the  array  of 
opinion  he  quotes  would  seem  superfluous.  The  distinction  between  this  case  and 
the  others  seems  to  be  that  the  contract  for  the  sale  of  the  clothes  was  valid,  but  that 
the  vendor  must  indemnify  the  buyer. 

2^  Paul  (D.  19,  1,  21,  2)  qualifies  his  opinion  that  an  error  as  to  the  corpus  alone 
is  fatal,  not  a  mistake  as  to  the  quality,  by  the  important  exception  that  the  vendor, 
if  he  is  ignorant,  ought  to  make  good  to  the  buyer  the  difference  of  price  between 
what  the  buyer  actually  gave,  and  what  he  would  have  given  if  he  had  known  the 
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real  nature  of  the  article  ;  as,  e.^.,  when  he  buys  tables  as  made  of  oitron,  when  they 
are  not.  Here  again  Savigny  says  the  vendor  must  have  sold  them  for  dtron  tables ; 
but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  with  sufficient  reason. 

8^  Error  in  formal  contract.  Titius  stipulated  with  Gains  for  a  thing  tliat  he 
thought  was  of  gold,  but  was  only  brass.  Gaius  is  bound  to  deliver  the  thing  agreed 
upon  without  any  indemnity,  unless  he  cheated  Titius,  after  having  given  an  express 
promise  not  to  cheat  {doli  mali  clautula),  (D.  45, 1,  22.)  The  reason  assigned  is  that 
the  parties  agreed  on  the  object  of  the  stipulation  {quoniam  in  eorpare  oofuenHmu$. ) 

Second — Modality. 

The  term  **  Modality  "  is  nsed  to  signify  that  a  promise  is 
limited  as  to  the  time  or  place  of  performance,  or  is  suspended 
by  a  condition. 

A.  Place. 

In  the  absence  of  any  express  agreement  as  to  the  place 
where  the  contract  is  to  be  performed,  the  place  is  often  indi- 
cated by  the  nature  of  the  promise.  A  promise  to  deliver  an 
immoveable  must  be  performed  where  the  immoveable  is  ;  so  a 
promise  to  repair  a  house  must  be  performed  where  the  house 
ia  But  if  there  is  no  such  indication,  generally  the  creditor  can 
demand  performance  where  he  can  sue,  i«.,wiihin  the  jurisdiction 
to  which  the  defendant  is  subject.  This  rule  is  subject  to  an 
important  qualification  in  the  case  of  bonaejidei  contracta  The 
defendant  is  not  obliged  to  carry  a  moveable  from  the  place 
where  it  happens  to  be  at  the  time  he  is  bound  to  deliver  it, 
except  at  the  risk  and  cost  of  the  plaintiff  If,  however,  the 
defendant  has  caused  the  moveable  to  be  kept  purposely  in  an 
inconvenient  place,  he  is  not  entitled  to  this  indulgenca  (D. 
16,  3,  12,  1.)  It  is  otherwise,  however,  in  a  stipulation  (a  con- 
tract stricti  juris).  When  noplace  is  mentioned  in  a  stipula- 
tion, the  promisor  must  deliver  the  thing  to  the  stipulator 
within  the  jurisdiction  to  which  the  promiser  is  subject,  (D. 
45,  1, 137,  4.) 

So  much  as  to  the  place  in  which  the  plaintiff  could  exact 
performance.  Where  could  the  debtor  require  the  creditor  to 
accept  performance  ?  There  is  no  text  quite  applicable  to  this ; 
but  Savigny  thinks  that  a  complete  reciprocity  must  be  admitted 
between  the  two  parties,  and  that  the  debtor  would  have  a 
freedom  of  choice  corresponding  to  that  enjoyed  by  the  creditor. 

Too  much  may  be  claimed  in  respect  of  place, — ^as  when  a  man  has  stipu- 
lated that  something  shall  be  given  him  in  a  certain  place,  and  then  claims 
it  in  another  place,  without  making  mention  of  the  place  in  which  he  stipu- 
lated it  should  be  given  him.  A  man  may,  for  instance,  have  stipulated 
thus,  ''Do  you  undertake  to  give  it  me  at  Ephesus?"  and  then  at  Rome 
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briog  a  simple  ifttenito  that  it  ought  to  be  given  him.  The  reason  why  he  is 
understood  to  daim  too  much  is  this,  that  by  bringing  a  simple  intentio  he 
deprives  the  promiser  of  the  advantage  he  had  if  he  paid  at  Ephesus.  When, 
therefore,  a  daim  is  made  elsewhere,  an  acHo  ctrlntraria  is  given  to  the 
daimant,  in  which  account  is  taken  of  the  advantage  that  would  have  been 
open  to  the  promiser  if  he  paid  at  that  place.  It  is  in  trade  that  the  greatest 
advantage  is  commonly  fotmd — in  wine,  oil,  com,  for  instance,  which  bear  a 
different  price  in  every  single  district ;  but  money,  too,  is  not  let  out  at  the 
same  interest  in  every  district  I^  however,  the  claim  is  made  at  Ephesus, 
that  is  in  the  place  where  he  stipulated  the  thing  should  be  given  him, 
then  he  rightly  proceeds  by  a  simple  action.  And  that  is  pointed  out  too 
by  the  Praetor,  because  the  promiser  secures  his  advantage  in  making 
payment.    (J.  4,  6,  33  c.) 

Hie  action  heie  referred  to  is  called  actio  de  eo  quod  certo  loco,  (D.  18, 4, 8.)  The 
spihero  of  ito  opention  wm  narrow.  In  all  contraoti,  except  stipulation  (D.  18,  4, 
7, 1 ;  D.  18,  4,  2, 1),  and  esc^penaUaiio,  an  action  oonld  be  brought  elsewhere  than  in 
the  place  of  performance,  the  judge  taking  account  of  the  circumstance.  (D.  18,  4, 
7,  pr.)  Even  in  the  case  of  stipulation  it  was  only  whore  the  promise  was  to  give 
(dare),  not  to  do  (yboerv),  that  reconxse  was  necessary  to  the  aMtraria  actio, 
(D.  5, 1,  48.) 

Titxns  has  stipulated  for  100  aurei  from  Gains,  to  be  paid  at  Capua,  and  Maevius 
is  surety.  Owing  to  the  &ult  of  Gains  the  money  is  not  paid  at  Capua.  Can  Mae- 
vius be  sued  at  Bomef  Maevius  Is  not  excused,  and  must  pay  as  if  he  had  made 
defsolt  himself.     (D.  18,  4,  6.) 

The  judge  had  power  even  to  increase  the  amount  agreed  to  be  paid,  if  it  was  the 
interest  of  the  plaintiff  that  the  money  should  be  paid  elsewhere  than  at  the  place 
where  the  action  was  brought.  (D.  18,  4,  2,  8.)  On  the  other  hand,  he  could  acquit 
the  defendant  if  the  latter  preferred  to  pay  at  the  place  agreed  upon,  and  give  proper 
aecurities.    (D.  18,  4,  4,  1.) 

B.  TDIB. 

L  If  no  time  is  mentioned  in  the  contract,  performance  conid 
be  immediately  demanded.  (D.  45,  1,  60;  D.  45,  1,  4],  1;  D. 
50, 17,  14.)  Bnt  a  reasonable  time,  varying  with  the  nature  of 
the  contract,  must  be  allowed  for  performance. 

If  you  stipulate  that  a  farm  shall  be  given  you,  or  a  slave,  you  will  not  be 
able  to  bring  an  action  forthwith,  unless  a  sufficient  space  of  time  for  delivery 
has  elapsed.    (J.  3,  19,  27.) 

Places  too  are  usually  inserted  in  a  stipulation,  as  '*  Do  you  undertake 
to  give  it  at  Carthage?''  This  stipulation,  though  it  seems  to  be  made 
simply,  yet  in  truth  has  a  time  thrown  in  for  the  promiser  to  use  in  giving 
the  money  at  Carthage.  Therefore,  if  a  man  stipulates  thus  at  Rome,  ^'  Do 
you  undertake  to  give  it  at  Carthage  to-day  ?"  the  stipulation  would  be  void, 
because  the  promise  in  return  is  impossible.     (J.  3,  15,  5.) 

Agahi,  thne  must  be  allowed  when  slaves  not  bom  are  sold,  or  growing  cropi  or  a 
contract  is  made  for  building  a  house.     (B.  45,  1,  73,  pr.) 

What  is  a  reasonable  time  ?  Suppose  Titius,  being  at  Rome,  agrees  to  pay  to  Gains 
a]8o  dwelling  there,  100  awrd  at  Ephesus,  how  long  time  is  allowed  to  Gains  for  the 
payment !    It  is  a  question  for  the  judge,  who  will  consider  how  long  a  pmdent  and 
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fairly  active  man  would  take  for  the  distance.  On  the  one  hand,  Gain*  ia  not  ht  be 
required  to  go  through  storm  and  tempest,  and  to  travel  by  night  and  day ;  nor,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  he  to  dawdle  on  the  way,  bat  to  make  such  progress  as,  having 
regard  to  his  age,  and  state  of  healthy  and  the  season  of  the  year,  might  fairly  be 
expected.  If,  however,  he  actually  goes  to  Ephesns,  the  money  is  due  from  the 
moment  of  his  arrival,  although  he  has  made  a  quicker  than  average  jonmey.  (D.  45, 
1, 187,  2.) 

So  in  the  case  of  a  building,  the  builder  mast  be  allowed  the  time  required  by  an 
ordinary  builder.  (D.  45,  1,  187,  8) ;  and  if  any  accident  occurs  to  cause  delay,  as 
fire,  allowauce  must  be  made,  and  a  longer  time  granted.     (D.  45,  1, 15.) 

A  difference  of  opinion  emerges  in  the  Digest  on  the  question  at  what  time  a  breach 
of  such  a  contract  occars.  Suppose  a  building  could  be  put  up  in  two  years,  and  one 
year  has  elapsed  without  a  beginning  having  been  made,  cannot  the  builder  be  sued, 
since  it  is  now  impossible  that  the  contract  should  be  performed  within  the  thne^  or 
must  the  plaintiff  wait  until  the  last  day  of  the  two  years  has  expired  ? 

XTlpian  states  that,  in  the  case  of  a  contract  to  repair,  the  owner  of  the  house  is  not 
obliged  to  wait  until  it  falls  down ;  nor,  in  a  contract  to  build,  until  a  sufficient  time 
has  elapsed  to  complete  the  building  ;  but  he  may  sue  if  there  is  unreasonable  delay. 
(D.  45,  1,  72,  2.)  Marcellus  says,  no  action  will  lie  unless  a  sufficient  length  of 
time  has  elapsed  in  which  the  repairs  could  have  been  completed.  (D.  45,  1,  98,  1.) 
Pomponius  applies  the  same  rule  to  a  contract  for  the  erection  of  a  house.  (D. 
45,  1,  .14.)  Papinian  says  that  if  there  was  a  stipulation  to  execute  the  work  in 
a  specific  time,  say  two  years,  no  action  could  be  brought  until  the  two  yean  bad 
elapsed.    (D.  45,  1,  124.) 

n.  When  a  time  for  performance  is  mentioned  in  the 
contract. 

Every  stipulation  is  made  either  simply,  or  for  a  certain  day,  or  condition- 
ally. It  may  be  made  simply,  as  when  the  question  is,  ^^  Do  you  undertake 
to  give  5  aureif"  and  that  can  be  claimed  instantly.  It  may  be  made  for 
a  certain  day,  when  a  day  is  thrown  in  on  which  the  money  is  to  be  paid, 
as,  '*Do  you  undertake  to  give  lo  aurei  on  tlie  first  kalends  of  March.'" 
But  what  we  stipulate  for  against  a  certain  day,  though  due  at  once,  cannot 
be  claimed  before  the  day  comes  ;  and  not  even  on  that  very  day  for  which 
the  stipulation  is  made  can  it  be  claimed,  because  the  whole  of  that  day 
ought  to  be  allowed  the  debtor  for  payment  at  his  discretion.  Indeed  it  is 
not  certain  that  the  money  has  not  been  given  on  that  day  for  which  it  was 
promised,  before  the  day  is  gone.    (J.  3,  15,  2.) 

A  man  that  has  stipulated  that  a  thing  shall  be  given  him  this  year  or 
this  month,  cannot  rightly  claim  until  every  part  of  the  month  or  year  is  gone 
by.    (J-  3>  >9»  26.) 

0.  Conditions. 

1.  Definition. — A  CONDITION  exists  when  the  performance  o\ 
a  promise  is  made  to  depend  upon  an  event  future  and  uncer- 
tain.    (D.  12,  1.  39 ;  D.  45,  1,  100.) 

Conditions  referring  to  past  or  present  time,  either  make  the  obligation 
invalid  at  once  or  do  not  put  it  off  at  all. 

If,  for  instance,  one  runs,  ''  Do  you  undertake  to  give  it  if  Titius  was 
consid,  or  if  Maevius  is  alive  ? "  and  neither  of  those  is  so,  the  stipulation  is 
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not  valid ;  but  if  they  are  so,  it  is  valid  at  once.  For  what  in  the  very 
nature  of  things  is  certain  is  no  hindrance  to  an  obligation,  though  to  us  it  is 
uncertain.    (J.  3,  1 5,  6.) 

Dies  is  when  a  time  is  agreed  upon  for  the  performance  of  a  promise.  It  is  either 
ex  die^  when  performance  cannot  be  demanded  before  a  certain  day  ;  or  in  diem,  when 
performance  cazmot  be  demanded  after  a  certain  day.     (D.  44,  7,  44, 1.) 

Do  yon  promise  to  give  on  the  kalends  of  March  ? — is  ex  die. 

Do  yon  promise  to  pay  up  to  the  kalends  of  March  f—>is  in  diem. 

Diet  is  definite  when  a  specific  day  is  named ;  it  is  indefinite  {ynceriuB  diet)  when 
it  is  certain  that  the  day  will  come,  bat  not  when  it  wiU  come.  (See  Book  III., 
Conditions  in  WiUs.) 

Ineertus  diet  differs  from  conditio.  When  an  vneertus  diet  is  mentioned,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  the  promise  will  be  due,  but  not  when  it  will  be  due.  When  a  promise 
depends  on  a  eondiUo,  it  is  not  certain  that  it  ever  will  be  due. 

The  Romans  need  certain  terms  with  respect  to  deferred  pro- 
mises.   A  notable  distinction  was  between  dies  cedit  and  dies  venit 

When  an  obligation  begins  to  exist,  as  when  money  becomes 
due,  it  was  said,  dies  cedit;  when  performance  may  be  de- 
manded, it  was  said,  dies  venit 

In  a  simple  unconditional  contract,  both  dies  eedit  and  dies 
verdt  the  moment  the  contract  is  made. 

When  there  is  no  condition,  but  a  time  is  fixed  for  perform- 
ance, the  obligation  at  once  exists  (dies  cedit)y  but  performance 
cannot  be  exacted  until  the  time  arrives  (dies  venit). 

If  the  contract  is  conditional,  and  no  time  specified,  no 
obligation  exists  until  the  condition  is  fulfilled ;  and  then  per- 
formance may  be  at  once  demanded.  (Both  dies  eedit  and  dies 
venit) 

If  the  contract  is  conditional,  and  also  a  time  is  fixed  for 
performance,  the  obligation  exists  (dies  cedit)  when  the  con- 
dition is  fulfilled ;  but  performance  cannot  be  demanded  (dies 
non  venit)  until  the  times  arrivea 

The  distinction  between  dies  cedit  and  dies  venit  is  of  Uttle 
practical  importance  in  the  law  of  Contract ;  but  it  is  a  vital 
one  in  the  law  of  Wills. 

When  a  man  makes  a  stipulation  conditionally,  although  he  dies  before 
the  condition  is  fulfilled,  yet  afterwards,  when  the  condition  exists,  his  heir 
can  bring  the  action.    And  so  too  on  the  side  of  the  promiser.     (J*  3, 19, 25.) 

A  conditional  stipulation  gives  rise  to  a  hope  only  that  there  will  be  a 
debt :  and  that  hope  we  transmit  if  before  the  condition  exists  death  befalls 
tts.    a-3»i5>4.) 

But  in  a  conditional  legacy,  if  the  legatee  died  before  the 
condition  was  fulfilled,  he  transmitted  notliing  to  his  heirs. 
The  reasons  for  this  distinction  will  be  afterwards  examined. 
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The  chief  practical  effect  of  a  condition  in  a  contract  waa 
that  if  the  promiser  paid  by  mistake  before  the  condition  waa 
fulfilled,  he  could  recover  his  money  as  "  not  due  "  by  the  con- 
(Kctio  indebiH.  (D.  12,  6,  16.)  But  for  many  purposes  a  con- 
ditional obligation  was  regarded  as  subsisting  before  the  con- 
dition was  fulfilled.  Thus  a  pledge  might  be  given  to  secure  a 
conditional  obligation.  (D.  20, 1,  13,  5.)  Again,  the  capacity 
of  the  promiser  was  reckoned  from  the  time  of  making  the 
contract,  not  from  the  frdfilment  of  the  condition:  a  slave  could 
not  make  a  contract  to  take  effect  after  he  was  free.  (D.  45,  3, 
26.)  Moreover,  when  a  condition  was  fulfilled,  it  had  a  retro- 
active effect,  and  the  obligation  was  held  to  subsist  from  the 
moment  the  contract  was  mada  This  was  important,  as  we 
have  seen  (p.  269)  in  questions  of  priority  in  mortgage.  (D. 
20,  4,  11,  1.) 

A  stipulation  is  made  conditionally  when  the  obligation  is  put  off  and 
made  to  depend  on  some  event,  so  that  if  anything  is  done  or  not  done  the 
stipulation  begins  to  be  binding.  For  instance,  ''Do  you  undertake  to 
give  5  auret  if  Titius  has  been  made  consul  ?"    (J.  3,  1 5, 4^) 

Titios  stipulateB  with  GkduB  for  10  anrei  on  demand.  This  is  not  a  condition,  bat 
an  admonition  to  the  debtor  to  be  prompt  in  payment.  Henoe  if  the  creditor  din 
without  making  a  demand,  his  heir  is  nevertheleflB  entitled  to  the  money.  (D.  46, 1, 
48  ;  D.  46,  1,  186,  1.) 

A  farm  was  mortgaged.  Titius  bought  it  from  the  owner  on  condition  that  the 
latter  should  release  it  from  the  mortgage  before  the  kalends  of  June.  Can  Tititu 
sne  the  owner  to  compel  him  to  release  the  fann  and  deliver  it  ?  It  depends  on  the 
intention  of  the  parties.  If  Titius  is  right  in  his  demand,  the  sale  was  not  conditional ; 
if  the  sale  was  really  oonditional,  the  owner  may  fulfil  it  or  not  as  he  pleases.  (D.  18, 
1,  41,  pr.) 

If  a  man  stipulates  thus,  "  Do  you  undertake  to  give  5  auret  if  I  do  not 
go  up  into  the  Capitol  ?"  it  will  be  just  the  same  as  if  he  had  stipulated  that 
they  should  be  given  him  at  death.    (J.  3,  15,  4.) 

When  no  time  was  fixed,  as  in  the  case  stated  by  Justinian,  Papinian  tells  us  there 
was  a  controversy.  Thus,  "  If  you  do  not  deliver  Pamphilns,  do  yon  promise  100 
aurdf**  Pegasus  said  no  action  conld  be  brought  until  it  had  become  impossible  to 
deliver  Pamphilns.  Sabinns  took  the  opposite  view,  and  construed  the  condition  as  H 
it  were  stated  thus : — "  Do  you  promise  to  deliver  Pamphilus,  and,  if  you  do  not»  to  pay 
100  wurei  t  '*    (D.  46, 1, 116,  2.) 

A  negative  condition  was  usually  rendered  definite  by  adding  a  time— as,  if  yea  do 
not  go  to  the  Capitol  within  two  years.     (D.  46,  1,  27, 1.) 

If  LuduB  Titius  does  not  arrive  in  Itidy  before  the  kalends  of  May,  will  you  pro- 
mise me  10  oum  /  In  this  case  no  action  can  be  brought  until  (1)  the  kalends  of 
May,  and  (2)  the  non-arrival  of  Titius  in  Italy.     (D.  46, 1, 10.) 

**  If  you  do  not  go  up  to  the  Capitol  or  go  to  Alexandria,  do  yon  promise  100  cMirei  t  * 
Papinian  says  in  this  case  no  action  can  be  brought  until  it  is  certain  that  you  cannot 
do  one  of  the  two  things.    (D.  46, 1|  116, 1.) 
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IL  Conditions  may  be  attached  to  all  contracts  except  the 
expensilatio. 

A  mandate  can  be  given  either  for  a  future  day  or  conditionally.  (J.  3, 
26,  12.) 

The  contract  of  sale  can  be  made  either  conditionally  or  simply.  A  case  of 
the  former  is  this, — "  If  Stichus  up  to  a  certain  day  gives  you  satisfaction,  you 
shall  buy  him  for  so  many  atireiJ*   (J.  3,  23,  4.) 

A  condition  was  nsnally  inserted  in  the  contract  at  the  time 
of  making  it.  But  conditions,  subsequently  agreed  upon,  could 
be  used  by  way  of  defenca  Thus  if  the  creditor  after  making 
a  contract  agreed  not  to  sue  unless  a  certain  event  occurred, 
and  he  sued  before  that  event  occurred,  he  wotdd  be  defeated 
by  the  esscepiio  paeti  eanventi  or  doU  malu  So  if,  after  the 
contract,  the  creditor  agreed  that  the  debtor  should  be  released 
if  a  certain  event  happened,  and  that  event  did  happen,  the 
creditor  would  be  defeated  if  he  endeavoured  to  recover  the 
money.     (D.  44,  7,  44,  2.) 

in.  FULFILMBNT  OF  CONDITIONS. — A  condition  is  said  to  be 
folfilled  {Hipulatio  committitur)  either  when  the  event  occurs, 
or  when  the  promisor  prevents  its  occurrence.  (D.  45,  1,  85, 
7 ;  D.  50,  17,  174.) 

Gains  haa  pronuBed  to  Maevim  10  aurei  if  TitioB  becomes  oonsuL  OtAvm  dies,  and 
afterwards  ^ntius  becomes  consoL  The  heirs  of  Gaius  mnst  pay  the  10  aurei  to 
MacTins.     (B.  i5,  1,  57.) 

Seia,  in  writing  to  Lndns  Utitis,  stated  that  she  had  bought  gardens  at  his  request ; 
and  that  she  would  convey  the  property  to  him  as  soon  as  she  was  paid  the  price  with 
interest ;  and  Lucius  Titius  agreed  to  pay  the  money  and  take  over  the  gardens  before 
the  kalends  of  April.  He  failed  to  pay  the  whole  of  the  money  by  that  day,  but 
Bhoitly  afterwards  tendered  the  whole.  Seia  refused.  Gould  he  compel  her  to  take 
the  money  and  deHver  up  the  gardens,  although  the  time  had  passed  within  which,  in 
strictness,  the  condition  could  be  fulfilled  ?  The  judge  had  power  to  allow  him  a  little 
tone,  if  it  entailed  no  inconvenienoe  on  Seia.    (D.  46, 1,  185,  2.) 

Titius  sold  a  library  to  Guus  on  condition  that  the  Decurionea  of  Campanus  gave 
^  a  site  for  it.  Gaiius  never  applied  for  a  site.  Ck>uld  Titius  compel  him  to  carry 
out  the  sale,  as  if  the  condition  had  been  f ulfiUed !  Certainly,  when  it  was  the  fault 
of  Gains  that  a  site  was  not  obtained.    (D.  18, 1,  50.) 

IV.  Suspensive  and  Resolutive  Conditions. — A  condition 
Buspends  an  '^investitive  fact."  But  some  conditions  do  not 
exactly  bear  that  character ;  they  are  rather  divestitive  facts 
than  limitations  of  investitive  facts.  They  are  called  resolutive 
conditUmSf  as  opposed  to  the  other  conditions  that  really  sus- 
pend investitive  facts,  and  are  called  suspensive  conditions.  This 
distinction,  although  not  the  terminology,  was  known  to  the 
Roman  jurists.    "  Whether  the  purchase  is  unconditional,  but 
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is  rescinded  subject'  to  a  condition,  or  whether  the  purchase 
is  rather  conditional  t "  is  a  question  propounded  by  Ulpian. 
(D.  18,  2,  2,  pr.)^  It  is  in  the  contract  of  sale  chiefly  that 
examples  of  resolutive  conditions  occur.  Their  importance  is 
confined  to  the  question  of  ownership.  In  a  suspensive  con- 
dition, the  ownership  of  the  thing  sold  cannot  vest  in  the  buyer 
until  the  event  happens ;  in  a  resolutive  condition  the  sale  is 
complete,  and  the  thing  sold,  if  delivered,  becomes  the  property 
of  the  buyer,  subject  to  his  liability  to  be  divested  on  the 
happening  of  the  event.  Thus  a  buyer  under  a  suspensive 
condition  cannot  acquire  by  tuucapio,  and  he  is  not  entitled  as 
owner  to  the  produce.  (D.  18,  2,  4^  pr. ;  C.  4,  64^  3.)  On  the 
contrary,  a  buyer  under  a  resolutive  condition  acquires  by 
listtcapioy  is  owner  of  all  the  produce,  and  must  bear  the  loss  if 
the  thing  should  wholly  perish.  (D.  18,  2,  2,  1.)  It  must  be 
observed,  however,  that  the  resolutive  condition,  if  the  event 
happens,  does  not  divest  the  buyer  of  the  ownership ;  it  operates 
as  a  divestitive  fact  of  the  contract  of  sale,  not  of  the  owner- 
ship. Hence  the  seller  must  sue  the  buyer,  if  he  refuses  to 
give  up  the  purchase,  not  as  owner  (by  vindicatio),  but  as 
seller  (by  actio  ea  vendito).  (D.  18,  5,  6 ;  0.  4,  54,  3 ;  D.  18, 
5,2.) 

A  farm  is  sold  to  G-aiiis  on  oondition  that  the  sale  shall  hold  good  if  no  hetter  offer 
is  made  vdthin  six  weeks.     This  is  a  suspensive  oondition.     (D.  18, 2,  2,  pr.) 

A  farm  is  sold  to  Gains  on  oondition  that  if  he  changes  his  mind  within  six  days 
the  sale  will  be  off.    This  is  a  resolntiye  condition.    (D.  18,  1,  S.) 

"You  may  have  the  farm  for  100  aurei;  but  if  anyone  before  the  kalends  of 
January  next  offers  better  terms  the  sale  is  to  be  off."  (D.  18,  2, 1.)  Is  this  a  sus- 
pensive  or  resolutiTe  condition  ?  Ulpian  answers  that  it  depends  on  the  intentioiK  of 
the  parties.  If  they  intended  the  sale  to  be  complete,  but  to  be  rescinded  if  a  better 
offer  were  made,  it  is  a  resolutive  oondition  j  if,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  sale  would 
be  completed  only  if  no  better  offer  were  made,  the  condition  is  suspensive.  (D.  18^ 
2,  2,  pr.)    This  condition  was  caUed  in  cUem  addicHo, 

In  diem  AddicHo. — ^The  sale  was  not  broken  off  unless  within  the  time  agreed  upon 
a  bona  fide  purchaser  was  found  (D.  18,  2,  4,  5)  who  offered  a  higher  price,  or  speedier 
payment,  or  payment  at  a  more  convenient  place,  or  better  security  for  payment,  or 
better  terms  in  any  respect  {mdior  conditio  adfern),  (D.  18,  2,  4,  6.)  The  offer 
must  be  accepted  by  the  seller  (D.  18,  2,  9),  and  the  buyer  must  have  declined  to 
make  an  offer  as  good.  (D.  18,  2,  7.)  Hence  the  seller  was  bound  to  give  notice  to 
the  buyer  of  the  new  offer.  (D.  18,  2,  8.)  If  those  conditions  are  fulfiUed,  the  buyer 
must  give  up  the  produce  {fruc6us)  to  the  seller  (D.  18,  2,  6,  pr.),  and  the  thing  sold 
to  the  new  purchaser.  (D.  18,  2,  14,  4.)  On  the  other  hand,  the  buyer  is  entitled  to 
his  expenses  for  all  beneficial  expenditure  on  the  thing  sold.     (B.  18,  2,  16.)    The 


^  Utrum  pwra  emptio  at,  ted  8ub  condUione  resolvitur,  an  vero  eonditionalu  tit  maffU 
emptio. 
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bujrer  has,  however,  no  olaim  against  the  new  purchaser  for  the  restoration  of  what  he 
paid  to  the  seller ;  his  only  remedy  is  against  the  seUer.     (D.  18,  2,  20.) 

A  farm  is  sold  on  condition  that  if  the  purchase-money  is  not  paid  within  a  certain 
time,  the  sale  shall  be  aSL  {Si  ad  diem  peeunia  idhUa  non  ait  vt  fundus  inemjutua  8it.) 
This  is  a  resolatiye  condition,  and  is  called  lex  commuaoria,     (D.  18,  8, 2 ;  D.  18,  8, 1.) 

Lex  Cimmisaoria. — ^The  condition  was  that  if  the  price  were  not  paid  within  the 
time  fixed,  the  sale  should  be  rescinded,  and  the  buyer  should  forfeit  the  earnest 
{arrha€).  (D.  18,  8,  8 ;  C.  4,  54,  1.)  Generally,  also,  it  was  agreed  that  if  there 
was  any  loss  on  a  second  sale,  the  buyer  should  make  it  up.  (D.  18,  8,  4,  8.) 
When  such  a  condition  is  made,  a  seller  has  the  choice  of  adhering  to  the  sale,  and 
sning  the  buyer  for  the  residue  of  the  price  (D.  18,  8, 2 ;  Vat  Frag.  3),  or  of  rescinding 
the  sale.  But  for  this  option  he  would  occasionally  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  buyer. 
Thus  if  a  house  sold  were  burned  down,  the  buyer,  under  a  resolutive  condition,  must 
sustain  the  loss  (D.  18,  2,  2,  1 ;  D.  18,  8,  2) ;  but  if  by  the  simple  expedient  of  not 
paying  the  residue  of  the  price  he  could  rescind  the  sale,  the  seller  would  be  deprived 
of  his  rights.  Once,  however,  the  seller  has  made  his  election,  he  cannot  afterwards 
alter  his  choice.  (D.  18,  8,  4  2 ;  "D.  50,  17,  75.)  An  acceptance  of  part  of  the 
purchase  money  after  the  time  fixed  by  the  condition,  was  held  to  imply  an  adherence 
to  the  contract  of  sale.     (D.  18,  8,  6,  2.) 

V.  Impossible  and  Illegal  Conditions. — Suppose  the  event 
Tnaking  a  condition  is  one  that  cannot  or  ought  not  to  occur, 
what  is  the  effect  upon  the  contract?  An  event  physically 
impossible,  and  an  event  forbidden  by  law,  stand,  in  refer- 
ence to  this  question,  on  exactly  the  same  footing.  What  is 
illegality  will  be  considered  hereafter ;  at  present  it  is  enough 
to  point  out  the  effect  of  an  impossible  or  illegal  condition  in  a 
contract. 

If  an  impossible  condition  be  added  to  obligations,  the  stipulation  is  alto- 
gether invalid.  Now  a  condition  is  held  to  be  impossible  if  the  very  nature 
of  things  forbids  its  existence ;  as  if  a  man  said,  ^'  If  I  touch  the  sky  with  my 
fingef,  do  you  undertake  to  give  it  ?  "  But  if  he  stipulates  thus  :  "  If  I  do  not 
touch  the  sky  with  my  finger,  do  you  undertake  to  give  it  ?  "  the  obligation  is 
understood  to  be  made  unconditionally,  and  therefore  he  can  claim  fulfilment 
at  once.     (J.  3,  19,  11  ;  G,  3,  98.) 

But  a  legacy  left  under  an  impossible  condition  the  teachers  of  our  school 
think  just  as  valid  as  if  that  condition  had  not  been  added  The  authorities 
of  the  opposing  school,  however,  think  the  legacy  as  void  as  the  stipulation. 
And  in  truth  it  is  hard  to  give  a  satisfactory  reason  for  making  any  distinc- 
tion.   (G.  3,  98.) 

The  argament  of  the  Sabinians  was,  that  when  a  man  was  dead  he  could  not  make 
his  will  anew  80  as  to  avoid  the  evil  consequences  of  having  it  declared  void  ;  but  that 
living  persons  oould,  if  they  pleased,  make  a  new  contract,  and  omit  the  impossible 
or  illegal  condition.  But  the  law  of  legacy  and  contract  rested  upon  the  same  founda- 
tiouy  the  intention  on  the  one  hand  of  a  testator  to  make  a  gift,  and  the  intention 
on  the  other  of  a  promiser  to  bind  himself ;  and  there  appears  no  reason  why  a 
di£forent  rule  of  interpretation  should  be  adopted  in  the  two  cases.  Justinian, 
however,  supported  the  rule  of  the  Sabinians. 

Again,  if  any  one  had  stipulated  thus :  **  If  a  ship  comes  from  Asia,  do  you 
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undertake  to  give  to-day  ?  "  the  stipulation  is  void,  because  it  is  framed  so  as 
to  put  what  should  be  first  last.  But  since  Leo,  of  illustrious  memory,  thought 
that  in  the  case  of  dowries  this  same  stipulation^  called  praeposterOy  ought 
not  to  be  rejected,  we  have  decided  to  give  it  full  force ;  so  that  not  only  in 
dowries,  but  in  every  case,  a  stipulation  so  framed  is  valid.     (J.  3,  19,  14.) 

Again,  a  mandate  given  me  to  be  carried  out  after  my  death  is  void.  For 
it  is  held  to  be  a  general  principle  that  no  obligation  can  begin  with  the 
person  of  the  heir.    (G.  3,  158.) 

Possibly  this  rule  was  adopted  to  prevent  evasionB  of  the  Statutes  that  prevented 
oertain  persons  from  taking  as  legatees,  or  limited  the  amount  they  could  take.  A 
stipulation  that  one's  heir  should  pay  a  sum  after  one's  death  was  hi  effect  a  legacy. 
That  various  devices  were  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  evading  these  Statutes 
appears  from  the  Digest.     (D.  22,  8,  27.) 

No  man  can  stipulate  that  a  thing  shall  be  given  him  after  his  death,  nor 
yet  after  the  death  of  him  with  whom  he  makes  the  stipulation.  (J.  3,  i9) 
13  ;  G.  3,  100.) 

But  a  stipulation  framed  thus,  as  if  Titius  were  to  say^  ''  At  my  death  do 
you  undertake  to  give  it  ? "  or  **  at  your  death  ?  "  was  not  void  among  the 
ancients,  and  is  vsdid  now.  [It  means  that  the  obligation  is  imposed  at  the 
very  latest  moment  of  the  stipulator's  or  promiser's  life  ;  for  it  seemed  incon- 
sistent that  an  obligation  should  begin  with  the  person  of  the  heir.]  Again, 
we  can  rightly  stipulate  for  a  thing  to  be  given  after  the  death  of  some  third 
person.    (J.  3,  19,  15-16;  G.  3,  100.) 

And  not  even  a  man  in  another's  potestas  could  stipulate  for  a  thing  after 
his  death,  because  he  seems  to  speak  with  his  father's  or  master's  voice. 
Again,  if  a  man  stipulated  for  a  thing  "  to  be  given  the  d£ly  before  I  die  or 
before  you  die/'  the  stipulation  was  void.  [For  the  day  before  a  man's  death 
cannot  be  told  till  death  has  followed.  And  again,  when  death  has  followed, 
the  stipulation  is  reduced  to  one  for  past  time,  and  is  something  of  this  sort : 
"Do  you  undertake  that  it  shall  be  given  to  my  heir?"  which  is  certainly 
void.]    G.  3.  i9>  13  ;  G.  3,  100.) 

Whatever  we  have  said  of  death  must  be  understood  to  be  said  also  of 
capitis  deminutio,    (G.  3,  loi.) 

But  since,  as  has  been  said,  all  stipulations  come  to  be  valid  through  the 
consent  of  the  contracting  parties,  we  have  determined  to  introduce  into  this 
branch  of  law  a  necessary  correction.  And  so,  whether  it  is  after  death  or 
the  day  before  the  death  of  either  the  stipulator  or  the  promiser  for  which 
the  stipulation  is  framed,  it  is  a  valid  stipulation.    (J.  3,  19,  13.) 

The  rule  that  a  man  could  not  contract  in  such  a  way  as  to  benefit  his  heir  only 
and  not  himself,  was  simply  an  instance  of  a  wider  rule  that  one  freeman  could  not 
make  a  contract  to  bind  or  benefit  another.  (D.  2,  14,  17,  4.)  (See  Law  of 
Agency.) 

Third — RESTRICTIONS  ON  INVESTITIVE  FACTS. 

The  reason  why  the  law  interferes  to  compel  persons  to  per- 
form their  agreements,  is  the  enormous  advantage  to  mankind 
of  the  confidence  that  arises  fi:om  the  legal  enforcement  of  con- 
tracts.   That  reason  ought  also  to  determine  what  contracts 
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should,  and  what  shotild  not,  be  enforced.  In  applying  thi« 
reason,  the  first  presumption  is  that  every  deliberate  agreement 
should  be  sustained  by  the  law.  As  a  general  proposition,  it 
may  be  aflSrmed  that  every  man  is  a  feir  judge  of  his  own 
interest,  and  the  mere  fact  of  his  making  a  promise  is  a  strong 
reason  for  believing  it  to  be  for  his  advantage.  But  this  rule  is 
not  without  exception. 

In  the  first  place,  a  promise  extorted  by  force  or  fraud  will 
no  doubt  be  favourable  to  the  promisee,  but  equally  it  will  be 
prejudicial  to  the  promiser. 

In  the  second  place,  the  nature  of  the  promise  may  show  that 
it  cannot  be  beneficial,  or  that  while  beneficial  to  the  parties 
concerned,  it  may  be  prejudicial  to  the  welfare  of  the  State. 
Thus,  no  State  could  enforce  an  agreement  to  do  an  act  for- 
bidden by  its  law. 

Lastly,  the  presumption  that  a  contract  is  beneficial,  is 
destroyed  when  it  is  made  by  a  child  or  by  any  one  incapable 
of  estimating  rightly  the  consequences  of  his  acts. 

The  reasons  for  declaring  contracts  invalid  may  thus  be  con- 
sidered under  three  heads :  (1)  On  account  of  the  inducements 
by  which  they  were  entered  into ;  (2)  on  account  of  the  pro- 
mises conflicting  with  the  welfare  of  the  parties  to  the  contract 
or  of  the  State ;  and  (3)  on  accoimt  of  the  absence  of  judgment 
in  the  persons  binding  themselves. 

A.  Agreements  that  are  void  on  account  of  their  Mode 

OF  Origin.     F?«,  Metus^  Dolus,  Sine  causa,  Injusta  causa. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  force  or  fraud  vitiates  consent,  and 
is  therefore  fatal  to  a  contract ;  but  it  would  be  more  accurate 
to  say  that  force  is  inconsistent  with  free  consent,  and  that 
consent  should  not  bind  anyone  unless  it  is  given  freely.  This 
distinction  is  taken  by  Paul  with  reference  to  the  acceptance  of 
an  inheritance  by  a  person  appointed  heir.  Such  an  accept- 
ance, even  if  procured  by  force  or  fraud,  was  irrevocable,  until 
at  some  time  the  Prsetor  interfered  and  annulled  the  act  {res- 
titutio  in  integrum).  For,  says  Paul,  although  if  left  to  my  own 
choice,  I  would  not  have  accepted,  still  I  preferred  that  to  the 
threatened  violence.  (D.  4,  2,  21,  5.)  ^  Again,  the  formal  modes 
of  manumission  were  not  even  to  the  latest  times  vitiated  by 
force  or  fraud  (p.  28).  In  like  manner,  the  formal  contracts 
were  not  void,  although  procured  by  force  or  fraud.     Cassius,  a 

^  Q^i€i,  guomvi*  ti  liberum  ate^  nol^itsem  ;  tamen  coactua  vduu 
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PraBtor,  whoBe  year  of  office  is  not  known,  introduced  an  equit- 
able defence  {excepUo  doli),  which  appears  to  have  been  avail- 
able also  in  cases  of  intimidation  (metwi).  Ulpian  says  Cassins 
was  content  with  the  exceptio  doli,  quae  est  generalis.  (D.  44, 
4,  4,  3.)  Cicero  tells  ns  that  the  cuitio  and  exeeptio  mdm 
were  introduced  by  a  Preator,  Octavius  (B-O.  71).  (CSc.  Ver.  2, 
3,  65.)  The  alteration  introduced  by  Octavius  was  that, 
whereas  only  a  party  to  a  contract  could  be  met  by  the  excepiio 
doli  in  case  of  violence  or  intimidation^  the  eaeeptio  metue  could 
be  employed  when  the  introduction  had  been  caused  by  a 
person  not  a  party  to  the  contract*  (D.  44,  4,  4,  8.)  FineJly, 
the  actio  doli  was  introduced  by  the  Prsator  Aquilius,  a  colleague 
of  Cicero. 

For  instance,  if  you,  constrained  by  fear  or  led  on  by  fraud,  or  falling  into 
a  mistake,  have  promised  to  a  stipulator,  Titius,  what  you  ought  not  to  hare 
promised,  it  is  evident  that  by  the  jus  civile  you  are  bound,  and  the  action 
whose  intentio  is  "  that  you  ought  to  give  it "  is  of  fuU  force.  But  it  is  un£uf 
that  you  should  be  condemned ;  and  therefore  you  are  given  an  excepHo 
grounded  on  that  fear  or  wilful  fraud,  or  one  framed  in  factum^  in  order  to 
resist  his  action.    (J.  4,  13,  i.) 

The  non-formal  contracts  of  the  Roman  law  were  said  to 
be  bonaejidei;  in  other  words,  they  were  ipso  facto  void  if  made 
through  fear  or  fraud. 

I.   Vis  (Violence)  and  Metus  (Intimidation). 

1.  Definition  of  Violence  and  Intimidation  (  Vis^  Meius). 

'*  Violence "  is  when  a  contract  is  made  in  consequence  of 
the  actual  exercise  of  superior  force.     (D.  4,  2,  2.)  ^ 

"  Intimidation  "  is  a  threat  of  such  present  immediate  evil  as 
would  shake  the  constancy  of  a  man  of  ordinary  firmness. 
(D.  4,  2,  6-7.) 

Violence  or  Intimidation  does  not  vitiate  a  contract,  unless 
it  is  illegal. 

A  Btiptilation  extorted  by  the  threat  of  death  or  bodily  torment  is  voidable. 
(C.  2,  20,  7.) 

A  man  is  shut  up  in  a  house,  in  order  to  induce  him  to  make  a  promise.  Such  a 
promise  cannot  be  enforced.     (D.  4,  2,  22. ) 

A  person  compels  me  to  give  him  money  by  threatening  to  destroy  the  title  deeds 
of  my  freedom,  which  are  in  his  poesesoon.  The  money  can  be  recovered.  (D.  4»  2, 4 ; 
D.  4,  2,  8, 1.) 

A  usurer  retains  an  athlete,  and  prohibits  him  from  going  to  the  games  until  the 
master  of  the  athlete  promises  a  sum  not  due  to  the  usurer.  This  promise  is  vdd. 
(D.  4,  2,  28,  2.) 


*  Vu  e$t  major  it  rei  impetui  qui  repeUi  mm  poUtL 
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A  penon  sells  bis  hooBe  or  gwdens  to  a  man  tbnt  threatens  him,  if  he  does  not  do 
Bo^  with  the  low  of  hk  nomination  for  municipel  honours.  The  sale  is  not  vitiated  by 
the  threat     (G.  2,  20,  8.) 

In  the  coiuse  of  an  angry  altercation,  one  of  the  parties  uses  threatening  language 
to  the  other.    This  is  not  intimidation  (Metus).    (C.  2,  20,  9. ) 

An  owner  of  land  hearing  that  his  neighboar  is  coming  to  dispossess  him  with  an 
umed  force,  takes  to  flight,  and  his  neighbour  takes  possession.  This  is  not  possession  by 
▼iolence,  because  the  owner  ran  away  from  a  danger  not  immediate.  But  if  the  owner 
remained  until  the  armed  men  had  entered  on  the  land,  then  the  dispossession  was  by 
▼iolenoe  {vi  ei  amnii),     (D.  I,  2,  9,  pr.) 

A  Praetor  requires  a  defendant  to  make  a  stipulation  to  save  his  neighbours  harm- 
less if  his  house  should  fall  down,  and  informs  him  that  if  he  refuses  he  will  give  his 
house  into  the  custody  of  the  complainant.  A  stipulation  made  under  this  threat  is 
valid,  because  it  is  in  the  exercise  of  the  Praetor's  jurisdiction.     (B.  4,  .2,  8,  1.) 

A  magistrate  threatens  to  condemn  an  innocent  person  to  death,  but  offers  to  let 
him  off  if  he  will  pronuse  by  stipulation  to  give  him  a  large  sum.  This  promise  is  not 
valid,  because  it  is  extorted  by  the  unlawful  exercise  of  his  power.     (D.  4»  2,  8, 1.) 

Titius  threatens  to  accuse  Graius  of  the  crime  of  stealing  his  cattle.  Gains,  with 
the  hope  of  esci^ping  prosecution,  offers  a  large  sum  to  Titius.  This  promise  is  valid. 
(C.  2,  20, 10.) 

A  freedwoman  wrongfully  sued  her  patron,  who  threatened  again  to  reduce  her  to 
■slavery  for  her  ingratitude.  She  induced  him  to  refrain  from  doing  so  by  promisiiig 
him  a  sum  of  money.    The  pronuse  is  valid.     (D.  4,  2,  21,  pr.) 

A  person  is  caught  committing  a  crime,  as  theft  or  adultery,  and  promises  a  sum 
under  fear  of  assault.  If  the  criminal  is  afraid  not  of  the  lawful  punishment  to  which  he 
has  exposed  himself,  but  of  his  life,  which  could  not  lawfully  be  taken,  the  intimidation 
is  illei^  For  it  was  not  lawful  to  kill  every  one  caught  in  adultery.  (B.  4,  2,  7, 1.) 
Those  who  took  money  to  conceal  a  discovered  adultery  were  liable  to  pumshment  by 
the  lex  Julia  de  adulter iit,     (D.  4,  2,  8,pr.) 

2.  Violence  and  Intimidation  (  Vis,  Metus),  whether  caused  by 
the  promisee  or  by  a  stranger  to  the  contract,  makes  it  void- 
able. The  defence  of  violence  or  intimidation  was  said  to 
be  conceived  in  rem — that  is,  was  available  by  whomsoever 
the  violence  or  intimidation  was  perpetrated.  (D.  4,  2,  9, 1.) 
The  terms  of  the  defence  were,  "  If  there  was  no  intimida- 
tion."    {Si  in  ea  re  nihil  mettis  causa  factum' est) 

II.  Dolus. — Cicero  relates  a  case  where  a  Syracusan  banker, 
Pythius,  induced  a  Roman  knight  of  the  name  of  Canius  to  buy 
gardens  from  him.  The  price  was  so  exorbitant  that  the  sale 
would  have  been  set  aside  on  the  ground  of  fraud.  Pythius, 
knowing  this,  obtained  the  consent  of  Canius  to  enter  the  price 
in  his  books  as  a  sum  due,  according  to  the  form  of  the  expensi- 
latio.  By  this  means  the  sale  was  merged  in  the  written  con- 
tract. Canius  was  sued  on  the  written  contract.  Could  he 
plead  fraud?  No,  says  Cicero,  for  my  colleague  Aquilius  had 
not  then  introduced  the  equitable  defence  of  fraud  in  formal 
contracts.     (Cic.  de.  Off.  14,  58-fiO.) 
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1-  Dolus  is  a  word  of  many  meanings.  In  the  law  of  contract 
it  covers  every  act  or  default  against  good  conscience.  The 
definitions  given  in  the  Digest^  are  neither  very  precise  nor 
very  accurate.  Dolus  occurs  chiefly  in  two  forms — either  the 
representation  as  a  fact  of  something  that  the  person  making 
the  representation  does  not  believe  to  be  a  fact  {mggestio  faUi), 
or  the  concealment  of  a  fact  by  one  having  knowledge  or  belief 
of  the  feet  (suppressio  vert).  Examples  o^  both  kinds  will  be 
found  in  the  following  illustrations.  (D.  18,  1,  43,  2 ;  D.  19,  1, 
49,  pr.;  D.  40,  7,  10.) 

A  seller  telling  a  lie  to  a  bujer  respecting  the  skill  or  peculium  of  the  slaTO  sold, 
must  either  make  good  the  difference  in  value  or  submit  to  have  the  sale  caocelled. 
(Paul,  Sent.  2,17,  6.) 

A  seller  of  land  was  liable  to  a  penalty  of  double  the  value  of  l^e  object  sold  if  he 
told  a  lie  concerning  it.     (Paul,  Sent.  2,  17,  4.) 

A  seller,  who  sells  a  atatuliber,  supposing  him  to  be  a  slave,  must  make  good  the 
loss  to  the  buyer  when  the  slave  attains  his  freedom  (D.  21,  2,  89,  4)  ;  but  if  he  knew 
that  the  slave  was  a  statidiher,  he  is  bound  to  give  compensation  to  the  buyer,  even 
before  he  attains  his  freedom.     (D.  19,  1,  80,  1.) 

TitiuB  sold  a  slave,  saying  in  a  general  way  that  he  was  a  stcUuliber,  but  concealing 
the  condition  of  his  liberty,  which  he  well  knew.  This  agreement  does  not  diminish 
his  responsibility.     (D.  21,  2,  69,  5.) 

A  creditor  selling  a  pledge  did  not  warrant  against  eviction,  so  far  even  as  to  be 
obliged  to  restore  the  price.  But  if  he  knew  he  had  no  right  of  sale,  or  that  the  pro- 
perty did  not  belong  to  his  debtor,  he  was  liable  for  concealing  the  flaw  in  the  title. 
(D.  19,  1,  11,  16.) 

Titius  sells  an  estate,  of  which  a  certain  part  is  not  in  his  posaeesion,  and  without 
informing  the  buyer  of  the  fact  agrees  to  sell  the  land  within  the  limits  of  his  possession. 
Titius  must  make  good  the  loss.  (D.  19, 1,  39.)  The  seller  is  bound  to  set  forth  truly 
the  boundaries  of  the  land.     (D.  18,  1,  35,  8.) 

Gaius  in  treaty  for  the  purchase  of  the  farm  of  Titius  went  out  with  Titius  to  see 
it.  After  the  visit,  and  before  the  contract  of  sale,  a  number  of  trees  are  blown  down 
by  the  wind.  Can  Gaius  claim  the  trees  ?  Not  as  buyer,  because  the  trees  were 
severed  from  the  land  before  the  date  of  the  contract ;  but  if  Titius  knew,  and  Gaius 
did  not,  that  the  trees,  had  been  thrown  down,  then  Titius  must  pay  the  value  of  the 
trees.  *  (D.  18,  6,  9.) 

Titius  in  selling  land  to  Guus  does  not  inform  him  of  a  rent  on  the  land  {tributum). 
Titius  must  give  compensation  if  he  knew  the  fact.     (D.  19,  1,  21,  1.) 

Titiuiel  sells  a  house  in  Bbme  to  Gaius,  saying  nothing  about  an  annual  sum  payable 
for  an  aqueduct.  In  an  action  for  the  price,  Titius,  having  deceived  the  buyer  by 
concealing  the  fact,  must  submit  to  a  deduction  from  the  price.     (D.  19,  1,  41.) 

A  seUer  was  not  responsible  for  servitudes  on  the  land,  unless  he  knew  of  their 
existence,  and  did  not  inform  the  buyer.    (D.  21, 2,  75  ;  D.  19, 1, 1. 1 ;  !>•  18, 1, 66,  pr.) 

Titius,  knowing  that  his  land  was  subject  to  a  particular  servitude,  made  a 
special  agreement  that  he  would  not  be  responsible  for  any  servitude  that  mig^t  be 


'  Dolum  malum  Servius  quidem  ita  definit,  machinationem  quandam  aUeritu  dedpi- 
cndi  cauta,  cum  alvud  aimvlatur  et  aivud  agitur,  Labeo  autem  .  .  .  dc  definit 
x»nnem  caUiditatem,  fallaciam,  machintUiomm  ad  circumveniendumf  faUendum,  deeipi' 
endvm  (Uterum  adhibitam.     Labeonis  definitio  vera  est. — (Ulpian.)      (I).  4,  3, 1,  2.) 
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found.  This  agreement^  aotwithstanding,  he  must  give  oompensation  for  the  servHuda 
(D.  10,  1, 1, 1 ;  I>.  21,  2,  69,  6.) 

A  seller  who  did  not  inioima  bayer  of  servitudes  belonging  to  the  land,  if  he  knew 
of  their  existence,  was  liable  for  damages,  if  the  buyer  lost  them  by  non-use.  (D.  18, 
1,66,1.) 

A  seller  knowingly  sells  a  slave  given  to  stealing.  Although  this  is  not  within  the 
edict  if  the  seller  is  ignorant  of  the  vice,  he  may  be  sued  for  damages,  even  before  the 
slave  has  stolen  anything.     (D.  19,  1,  4,  pr.) 

IStios,  taking  advantage  of  the  ignorance  of  Gains,  sells  him  a  female  slave  as 
ft  virgin,  she  having  givea  birth  to  children.  Although  this  was  not  a  case  where 
the  iBdile's  edict  required  a  warranty,  yet  Titius  for  his  fraud  must  submit  to  * 
reduction  of  the  price,  or  to  have  the  slave  returned.     (D.  19,  1,  11,  5.) 

A  person  lets  a  fans  that  he  knows  to  grow  noxious  herbs,  without  informing  the 
fanner  of  the  circumstance.  Some  of  the  cattle  put  upon  the  land  are  poisoned  by 
the  herbs  and  die.     The  landlord  must  make  good  their  value.     (D.  19,  2,  19, 1.) 

Titias  sells  Gains  some  rotten  wood  for  building.  The  result  is  that  the  house  falls 
down.  If  Titius  knew  the  wood  was  rotten,  he  must  pay  for  all  the  damage  caused 
by  the  rotten  wood ;  if  he  did  not  know,  then  the  price  is  reduced  to  the  sum  that  the 
buyer  would  have  given  if  he  had  known  the  state  of  the  timber.     (D.  19, 1, 18,  pr.) 

Titius  sells  an  ox  to  Gaius.  The  ox  is  suffering  from  a  contagious  disorder,  which 
afiects  and  destroys  all  the  cattle  of  Gains.  If  Titius  knew  that  the  ox  was  diseased, 
he  must  pay  the  value  of  all  the  cattle  of  Gains ;  if  he  did  not  know,  he  can  exact 
only  what  Gaius  would  have  given  if  he  had  known  the  ox  was  diseased.  (D.  19, 
1, 18,  pr.) 

TJtijia  sells  Guns  a  slave  that  had  a  vice  of  running  away.  The  slave  runs  away 
from  Gaius  with  much  valuable  property.  If  Titius  knew  of  the  slave's  vice,  and  did 
not  mention  it  to  Grains,  he  must  pay  Gains  not  only  the  price  of  the  slave,  but  the 
value  of  the  property  carried  away.  If  he  did  not  know,  he  is  bound  to  return  only 
the  price  of  the  slave.    (Paul,  Sent.  2,  17, 11.) 

2.  The  defence  of  fraud  was  available  only  when  the  fraud 
of  the  promisee  was  alleged  {Si  in  ea  re  nihil  dolo  male  actoris 
factum  est) :  and  when  the  fraud  was  perpetrated  by  a  third 
party,  the  only  remedy  of  the  promiser  was  against  him  in  an 
action  for  fraud  (actio  de  dolo).     (D.  44,  4,  2,  1.) 

The  burden  of  proving  fraud  rested  upon  the  person  alleging 
it.    (C.  2,  21,  6.) 

III.  Dolus,  as  want  of  valuable  consideration  {sine  causa), 
A  formal  contract  did  not  need  a  consideration,  and  prior  to 
Gassius  was  not  vitiated  even  by  fraud.  His  innovation  was 
intended  to  remedy  this  inconvenience  of  the  civil  law,  so  that 
men  should  not  be  able  to  avail  themselves  of  its  strictness  and 
:formality  to  act  against  natural  justice,^  This  remedy,  having 
fio  wide  a  scope,  applied  where,  although  there  was  no  fraud  in 
the  initiation  of  the  contract,  yet  to  insist  upon  its  performance 
would  have  been  against  good  conscience.     This  limit  may  be 

'  ffanc  exeqftionem  [doU  malt\  Prcetor  propotuit,  ne  cui  ddUu  «ttu«,  per  oecaaionem 
jurU  ewUU,  centra  naturalem  aequUaiem  protit.     (D.  44,  4, 1,  1.) 
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defined  bj  reference  to  the  idea  of  valuable  oonaideration.  A 
formal  contract  did  not  require  a  consideration  ;  but  if  there 
actually  was  a  consideration  intended,  without  which  the  con- 
tract would  never  have  been  made^  and  such  consideration 
failed,  it  would  have  been  against  good  conscience  to  take 
advantage  of  the  formal  nature  of  the  contract,  and  insist  upou 
its  performance.  This  is  the  meaning  of  saying  that  a  stipula- 
tion made  sine  causa  could  not  be  enforced ;  that  it  was  dolus  to 
ask  its  performance.  Thus,  in  effect,  a  stipulation  was  void- 
able imless  either  it  wa49  made  gratuitously,  or  for  a  considera- 
tion that  did  not  fail. 

TitioB  agrees  to  advance  money  to  Gains  on  loan  ;  and  Grains,  before  veoeSving  the 
money,  promises  by  stipulation  to  give  the  amount  to  Titius  at  a  future  day.  The 
day  arrives,  but  Gains  has  never  received  the  loan.  If  Titius  sues  Gains  on  the 
stipulation,  he  will  be  repelled  by  the  equitable  defence  of  fraud  {exceptio  doli).  (D. 
44.  4,  2,  8.) 

Maevius,  when  sick,  promised  by  stipidation  100  cMrei  to  his  wife's  oousin,  with 
the  intention  that  his  wife  should  have  the  money  after  his  death.  He,  however, 
reoovered,  and  was  sued  by  the  cousin  for  the  100  aurei.  The  cousin  could  be 
repelled  by  the  plea  of  fraud.     (D.  44,  4,  4,  1.) 

Quus,  under  the  false  impression  that  he  owed  money  to  Sempronins,  promised 
him  the  amount  by  stipulation.  Sempronious,  if  he  attempted  to  recover  the  money* 
would  be  defeated  by  the  plea  of  fraud.     (D.  44,  4,  7,  1.) 

A  father  promised  a  dowry  for  his  daughter,  and  agreed  to  support  her  and  her 
servants.  Not  knowing  that  if  he  kept  his  daughter  he  was  not  bound  to  pay  interest 
on  the  amount  promised  as  dowry,  he  wrote  to  the  husband  admitting  that  he  owed 
interest  on  the  dowry.  Could  the  husband  maintain  an  action  on  the  stipulAtion  or 
diirograph  for  interest  ?  Not  without  fraud,  when  the  promise  was  made  in  error  of 
law.  (D.  44,  4,  17,  pr.)  If  the  promise  were  by  chirograph,  the  promiser  could 
require  the  written  document  to  be  delivered  up  to  him.  (D.  12,  7,  1,  pr.  ;  D.  12, 
7,  8 ;  C.  2,  5, 1.) 

IV. — Illegal  Consideration  (Injusta  or  Turpis  Causa). 

No  contract  could  be  enforced  if  it  were  made  for  an  illegal 
consideration,  in  which  the  inducement,  as  distinguished  from 
the  promise,  was  illegal.  (C.  4,  7,  6  ;  C.  4,  7,  1.)  The  defence 
is  either  fraud,  or  a  statement  of  the  illegality  (Eaceptio  dolt 
mail  or  Exceptio  in  factum).     (D.  12,  5,  8;  D.  45,  1,  123.) 

B.  Impossible  and  Illegal  Promlses. 

(a.)  Impossible  Promises. 

A  promise  may  be  impossible  to  be  performed  either  because 
the  acts  are  physically  impossible  or  legally  impossible.     Of  the 

*  Nil  rtferi  vAruiM\€  ab  initio  sine  cauta  quid  datum  sit,  an  causa  propter  guanh 
datum  tit,  secuta  non  tit,     (D.  12,  7,  4.) 
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latter  sort,  an  instance  is  when  I  undertake  to  give  the  owner- 
ship of  a  thing  to  another,  when  the  thing  cannot  be  the  object 
of  ownership.  Impossibilivm  nulla  obligatio  est.  (D.  50,  17, 
1850 

If  a  man  stipulates  that  something  shall  be  given  him  which,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  does  not  exist  or  cannot  exist, — Stichus,  for  instance,  who  is 
dead,  but  whom  he  believed  to  be  alive  [a  freeman  he  believed  to  be  a 
slave,  a  sacred  or  devoted  spot  he  thought  subject  to  man's  law],  or  a  hippo- 
centaur  that  cannot  exist, — then  the  stipulation  wiU  be  void.  (J.  3,  19,  i  ; 
G.  Zf  97,  97A.) 

Titiufi  seUs  a  locus  religioBUfl  pro  pwro  to  Maevius.  There  is  no  sale,  but  Maevius 
has  an  actio  infactwm  against  Titius  on  account  of  the  misrepresentation.  (D.  11,  7, 
8,1.) 

Julius  agrees  to  deHver  100  tons  of  copper  to  Maevius.  Julius  has  not  got  the 
eopper,  and  cannot  perform  his  contract.  The  contract  is  valid.  Impossibility  exists 
only  when  no  human  being  can  perform  the  promise.     (D.  45, 1, 187,  5.) 

Titius  and  Graius  agree  by  stipulation  that  Grains  shall  give  Titius  the  same  day 
100  aurei  at  Carthage.  The  contract  is  made  in  Home.  If  each  party  had  previously 
notified  to  his  agent  in  Carthage  that  such  a  promise  was  to  be  made,  there  is  no 
impossibility  in  the  performance,  and  the  stipulation  is  valid.     (D.  45, 1, 141,  4.) 

The  rule  of  law  is  the  same  if  a  man  stipulates  that  there  shall  be  given 
him  an  object  that  is  sacred  or  devoted,  believing  it  to  be  under  man's  law ; 
or  public  and  set  apart  for  ever  to  the  people's  use,  as  a  forum  or  a  theatre  ; 
or  a  freeman  believing  him  to  be  a  slave ;  or  a  thing  in  which  he  has  no 
right  to  trade  {commercium)^  or  that  is  his  own.  And  the  stipulation  will  not 
remain  in  suspense,  because  what  is  public  may  become  private,  because  the 
freeman  may  be  made  a  slave,  because  the  stipulator  may  obtain  a  right  to 
trade,  or  the  thing  that  belongs  to  him  cease  to  be  his  :  but  it  is  from 
that  moment  void.  Again,  conversely,  although  at  first  the  thing  is  made 
the  object  of  a  stipulation  that  is  valid,  if  afterwards  it  comes  into  the  same 
case  as  those  above  mentioned,  and  this  not  by  the  promiser's  doing,  the 
stipulation  is  put  an  end  to.  And  not  even  at  the  very  first  will  such  a 
stipulation  as  this  be  valid — "  Do  you  undertake  to  give  me  Lucius  Titius 
when  he  shall  become  a  slave.?"  and  the  like.  For  what  by  its  own  nature 
is  outside  ownership  by  us,  can  in  no  way  be  reduced  into  an  obligation. 

(J-  3i  19,  2.) 

Everything  that  is  the  object  of  ownership  can  be  brought  into  a  stipula- 
tion, whether  it  is  a  moveable  or  landed  property.     (J.  3,  19,  pr.) 

Commercium  is  capacity  to  acqidre  or  dispose  of  property  according  to  the.fonns  of 
thejtw  civile. 

Titius  buys  two  slaves  for  one  price.  At  the  time  of  the  sale  one  of  the  slaves 
was  dead.     The  sale  is  void  as  to  both.     (D.  18,  1, 44.) 

Stolen  goods,  by  the  XII  Tables,  could  not  be  sold.    (D.  18, 1,  84,  8.) 

A  fugitive  slave  also,  by  a  Senatus  Ocmmdtum,  was  not  capable  of  being  sold.  (D. 
18. 1,  86,  8.) 

Grain  for  public  distribution  could  not  be  sold.     (C.  4,  40,  3.) 

Further,  a  stipulation  is  void  in  which  u  man  through  ignorance  that 
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a  thing  is  his,  stipulates  that  it  shall  be  given  hinL  For  what  is  a  man's 
cannot  be  given  him.    (G.  3,  99.) 

Again,  if  any  man  stipulates  that  a  thing  that  will  become  his  shall  in 
that  event  be  given  him,  the  stipulation  is  void.     (J.  3,  19,  22.) 

Spots  sacred  or  devoted,  and  also  public  places,  as  a  forum  or  basilica,  it 
is  in  vain  for  anyone  to  buy  knowingly.  But  if  he  buys  believing  them, 
through  the  vendor's  deceit,  to  be  private  property,  or  profane,  he  will  have 
an  actio  ex  emfitOy  that  since  he  may  not  have  the  object,  he  may  yet  recover 
what  it  would  have  been  worth  to  him  not  to  be  deceived.  The  rule  of  law 
is  the  same  if  he  buys  a  freeman  for  a  slave.    (J.  3,  23,  5.) 

Gaius  stipulates  for  a  sword  belonging  to  himself  to  be  given  to  him  if  a  certain 
event  happens.  Before  the  event  happens  the  sword  ceases  to  belong  to  fainu  The 
stipulation  is  valid.     (D.  45, 1,  31.) 

Titius  is  owner  of  an  estate  of  which  he  has  not  the  possession.  From  the  penon 
in  possession  he  buys  the  right  of  possession,  in  order  that  in  a  suit  for  the  reooveiy 
of  the  property  he  should  be  defendant,  and  so  escape  the  necessity  for  making  out  his 
title.  The  sale  is  valid,  although,  ex  A^ppo^Aen,  the  thing  is  his  property.  (D.  18, 1, 
34,4.) 

Gaius  sells  a  hereditaa  to  which  he  has  no  right  If  the  hereditas  sold  actaaflj 
exists,  he  must  pay  its  value  ;  but  if  no  hereditas  exists,  he  must  restore  the  price,  and 
pay  any  expenses  the  buyer  has  incurred  or  other  damages.     (D.  18,  4,  8 ;  D.  18, 4, 9.) 

Titius  buys  Stichus  from  Gaius.  Stichus,  however,  is  really  free.  Is  the  sale 
valid  ?  If  both  Titius  and  Gaius  believe  that  Stichus  is  a  slave,  many  hold  that  the 
sale  is  valid  ;  so  if  Gaius,  the  vendor,  alone  knows ;  but  if  Titius,  the  buyer,  knows 
that  Stichus  is  free,  the  contract  is  invalid.  (D.  18, 1,  70 ;  D.  18, 1,  4 ;  D.  18,  h 
34,  3.) 

Titius  buys  a  slave  that  both  he  and  the  vendor  believe  to  be  alive.  At  the  time 
of  the  sale  the  slave  is  dead.    There  is  no  contract.     (D.  18,  1,  15,  pr.) 

Titius  bought  a  house  from  Gaius,  neither  of  them  knowing  that  at  the  time  of 
sale  the  house  was  burned  to  the  ground.  Nerva,  Sabinus,  and  Cassius  hold  that  the 
sale  is  void,  and  the  price,  if  paid,  can  be  recovered.  Neratius  says  that  if  it  is  only 
partially  burned,  np  that  a  half  or  more  of  it  remains,  the  sale  is  good,  and  a  fair  abate- 
ment is  to  be  made  from  the  price ;  but  if  it  is  more  than  half  burnt,  the  sale  is  void. 
Suppose  Graius,  the  seller,  alone  knew,  and  Titius  did  not.  If  the  whole  house  is 
burnt,  the  sale  b  void ;  if  any  considerable  part  remains,  the  sale  is  valid,  but  the 
seller  must  pay  damages.  If  Titius  the  buyer  knew,  but  not  Gaius  the  vendor,  the 
sale  is  good,  and  the  whole  price  must  be  paid.  If  both  knew  that  it  was  burnt  in 
whole  or  in  part,  both  have  made  dolu$  and  the  contract  is  void.  (D.  18, 1,  57, 
pr.-3.) 

(b.)  Illegal  promises. 

Promises  are  void  when  they  are  made  against  some  law,  or 
public  policy,  or  morality.     (C.  2,  3,  6.) 

A  promise  for .  some  base  end,  as  to  kill  a  man  or  to  commit  sacrilege,  is 
not  valid.    (J.  3,  19,  24.) 

No  mandate  is  binding  that  is  contrary  to  good  morals,  as  when  Titius 
gives  you  a  mandate  to  steal,  to  do  harm,  or  to  injure  any  one.  For  although 
you  undergo  punishment  on  account  of  that  very  deed,  yet  against  Titius 
you  have  no  action.     (J.  3,  26,  7  ;   G.  3,  157.) 

A.  person  under  twenty  promised  by  stipulation  to  release  his  debtor  if  he  manumitted 
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a  slAve.    This  is  void,  as  agamst  the  policy,  although  not  the  precise  terms,  of  the  lex 
yBlia  Seniieu    A  person  above  twenty  could  do  so.     (D.  45,  1,  66.) 

An  agreement  that  one  of  the  parties  to  a  contract  should  not  be  responsible  for  his 
wilful  acts  and  defaults  {dolus)  is  void.     (D.  18,  6,  17,  pr. ;  D.  2,  14,  27,  3.) 

An  agreement  not  to  sue  if  any  theft  or  injuria  be  committed  is  void.  But  after 
a  delict  is  committed  (as  theft),  an  agreement  may  be  made  not  to  sue  the  wrongdoer. 
(D.  2, 14,  27,  4.) 

Can  a  vendor  impose  on  a  purchaser  an  obligation  not  to  sell  without  the  consent  of 
his  neighbour,  or  not  to  bury  anyone  on  his  land  ?  He  could  not,  by  mere  pact,  bat 
he  could  by  a  stipulation  with  a  penalty,  because  the  prohibition  was  not  illegal  and 
the  penalty  oould  be  enforced.  (D.  2, 14, 61 ;  D.  1 1, 7, 11.)  But  Justinian  sanctioned 
aU  such  pacts  as  had  for  their  object  to  prevent  the  conversion  of  private  property  into 
tk  public  or  sacred  thing.     (C.  4,  54,  9.) 

"  If  you  do  not  make  me  your  heir,  do  you  promise  me  100  aurei  t "  Such  a  stipu- 
lation is  void,  because  it  is  discreditable  {contra  honos  ntorei)  to  be  casting  eyes  on  a 
Hvii^  nian*B  inheritance.     (D.  45,  1,  61 ;  D.  27,  6,  2,  2.) 

An  agreement  between  two  that  the  survivor  should  have  the  whole  of  the  deceased's 
property  is  void,  unless  between  two  soldiers  taking  the  risk  of  a  coming  battle.  (GL 
2,  8, 19.) 

An  agreement  among  heirs  expectant  to  take  the  property  of  the  deceased  in  certain 
ahares  is  void,  unless  the  deceased  agreed  to  it,  and  did  not  change  his  intention  up  to 
his  death     (C.  2,  8,  80.) 

An  agreement  in  a  marriage  settlement  {pae^m  dotcde)  that  the  wife  should,  along 
with  her  brother,  take  her  father's  inheritance  in  equal  shares,  is  void,  as  depriving  the 
father  of  freedom  of  testamentary  bequest.     (C.  2,  3,  15.) 

A  woman  in  marrying  a  man  stipulated  for  200  aurei  with  her  husband,  if  he  should 
renew  his  intercourse  with  a  concubine  he  had  at  the  time  of  the  marriage.  The  con- 
tnct  is  valid,     p.  45,  1,  121, 1.) 

"  If  I  maxry  you,  will  you  give  me  10  aurei  t "  This  is  void,  unless  the  10  aurei 
are  to  be  a  dowry,  because  it  introduces  a  mercenary  element  into  marriage.  (D.  45, 
1,  »7,  2.) 

"  If  by  your  fault  a  divorce  occurs,  do  yon  promise  to  give  10  awreit "  This  stipu- 
lation is  void,  because  it  interferes  with  the  freedom  of  divorce  {Jtbera  matrimonia  ette 
antiquitus  placuit),  and  because  the  parties  ought  to  be  content  with  the  penaltfea 
6xed  by  law.  (C.  8,  89,  2.)  But  it  was  valid  if  it  reserved  penalties  not  exceeding 
those  fixed  by  law.     (D.  45,  1,  19.) 

Titia  had  a  son  Maevios  by  her  first  husband,  and  she  married  Gains  Seius,  who  had 
a  daughter  Cornelia.  Titia  and  Seius  betrothed  Maevius  to  Cornelia,  and  both  Titia 
and  Seius  agreed  to  pay  a  penalty  if  they  obstructed  the  marriage.  Gains  Seius  died, 
and  Cornelia  refused  to  many  Maevius.  Were  the  heirs  of  Seius  liable  for  the  penalty  I 
No,  because  it  was  indecent  to  annex  a  penalty  to  the  continuance  even  of  an  existing 
maniage.    (D.  45,  1,  184,  pr.) 

A  person  promisee  by  stipulation  to  many  his  adopted  sister.  The  contract  ia 
void,  even  if  the  sister  is  afterwards  emancipated.     (D.  45,  1,  85,  1.) 

An  agreement  by  which  one  person  undertakes  to  conduct  a  lawsuit  of  another, 
receiving  a  certain  share  of  the  proceeds  {pachim  de  quota  litit),  is  void ;  but  an  agree- 
ment to  advance  money  on  loan  to  support  litigation  is  valid,  if  nothing  but  the  money 
lent  with  lawful  interest  is  to  be  returned.     (C.  4,  85,  20;  D.  2, 14,  53  ;  D.  17,  1,  7.) 

An  agreement  for  the  sale  of  a  poison  that,  even  when  mixed  with  other  ingredients, 
serves  no  useful  purpose,  is  void ;  if  when  so  mixed  it  is  of  use,  the  sale  is  valid. 
{D.  18,  1,  85, 2.) 

The  chief  physicians  {Archiatri)  could  take  a  reward  from  their  patients  when 
recovered,  but  could  not  enforce  any  promise  of  remuneration  made  by  them  when 
sick.    (C.  10,  52,  9.) 
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0.  Incapacity  of  Person. 

(a.)  Incapacity  arising  from  the  civil  law. 
I.  Slaves  and  freemen  in  mancipio.  . 

As  regards  slaves  and  persons  tn  mancipio^  the  rule  of  law  is  that  they 
can  come  under  no  obligation,  either  to  the  person  in  whose  potestas  or 
mancipium  they  are,  or  to  anyone  else.    (G.  3,  104,  as  restored) 

In  every  contract  there  are  a  creditor  and  a  debtor.  A 
person  may  be  incapable  of  being  a  creditor,  but  capable  of 
being  a  debtor  ;  or  he  may  be  capable  of  being  a  debtor  without 
being  capable  of  being  a  creditor.  Incapacity  must  be  con- 
sidered with  reference  to  those  points  separately. 

1.  A  slave  could  not  be  a  creditor,  so  as  to  bring  an  action. 
Even  a  statuliber,  a  slave  to  whom  freedom  has  been  given 

subject  to  the  happeningof  an  events  cannot  make  himself  a 
creditor.  (C.  4, 14,  1.)  Nevertheless  in  some  instances  effect 
was  given  to  contracts  made  by  slaves. 

A  fllaye  is  manumitted  and  inatitnted  heir,  subject  to  a  condition  by  the  wiU  ol  his 
master.  Before  the  condition  was  fulfilled,  he  made  a  compromiae  with  the  orediton 
of  the  estate.  Afterwards  the  event  happened,  and  he  entered  on  the  inheritance. 
Coold  the  heir  now  meet  the  creditors,  if  they  sued  for  their  whole  debts,  with  the  plea 
that  they  had  by  agreement  waiyed  their  rights!  {Eweptio  paeU,)  No,  because  a 
slave  was  as  incapable  of  making  a  pact  as  a  contract.  But  he  was  not  left  without 
remedy.  He  could  use  the  defence  that  the  demand  of  the  orediton  was  against  good 
eonsoience  (excepHo  ddli),    (D,  2, 14,  7, 18.) 

A  master  owes  (as  a  naturalis  oUigcUio)  a  sum  to  his  slave,  which  on  the  slave'i 
manumission  he  pays  to  him,  thinking  he  was  compeUed  to  do  so  by  the  law.  In 
this  the  master  was  wrong,  but  he  cannot  recover  the  money,  because  the  debt  wu 
bmding  in  conscience  (quia  naturcUe  agnovU  d^ntum),     (D.  12,  6,  64.) 

2.  A  slave  cannot  be  a  debtor.  The  promises  made  by  a 
slave  do  not  bind  him,  after  attaining  freedom,  so  as  to  subject 
him  to  any  action.  By  their  contracts,  slaves  cannot  bind 
themselves,  according  to  the  civil  law  ;  but  according  to  the 
law  of  nature  they  can  be  either  creditors  or  debtors.^  (D.  44, 
7,  14.)  In  a  few  other  cases,  also,  as  deposit  and  mandate, 
good  conscience  requires  slaves  who  have  been  freed  to  deliver 
up  that  which  is  not  their  own,  but  is  held  in  confidence. 

A  wopoan  appointed  her  husband  her  heir,  and  gave  freedom  by  way  of  trust  to  her 
slaves ;  among  others,  to  Stichns,  her  husband's  steward.  She  dies,  and  in  the  absence 
of  her  husband  Stichus  obtuns  his  freedom  by  decree.  No  action  lies  at  the  instance 
of  the  husband  against  Stichus  to  make  him  account  for  his  administration.  (D.  40, 
6. 19,  pr.) 

1  £x  eoniraetibui  autem  eivilUer  quidem  non  dbiUgawtur;  md  naiwralikr  oUiganiitr 
et  oUigatU.    (D.  44,  7,  14.) 
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Stichna  induced  his  maflCer,  S«iq>roiiin8,  to  nuummifc  him,  by  promising  »  Bum  of 
money.  After  the  maniinusaon  Sempronius  neglected  to  require  a  stipulation.  He 
liae  nevertheless  an  actio  in  feicivm  against  Stichus,  on  the  equitable  ground  that  he 
has  Qianumitted  SUchus.  This  is  a  oonsiderable  step,  because  although  Stichus  was  firee 
befote  he  could  be  called  on  to  perform  his  part  of  the  contract,  yet  he  was  a  slave 
when  the  agreement  was  made.  But  here  the  special  character  of  the  equitable  con- 
tracts came  into  play.  The  duty  imposed  on  Stichus  arises  from  the  performance  of 
Sempronius,  and  it  therefore  does  not  exist  until  Stichus  is  free.     (0.  4,  14,  3.) 

Stichus  receives  a  loan  from  Titius,  and  with  the  money  buys  his  freedom.  Titius 
has  no  action  against  Stichus  to  recover  the  loan  (C.  4,  14,  2),  but  if  Stichus  pays 
Titius,  he  cannot  ask  back  his  money  on  the  ground  that  it  was  not  due.  (D.  46, 
8,  83.) 

Stichus  applies  for  a  loan  to  Gains.  Gaius  requires  security.  Stichus  gives  him 
in  pledge  another  slav^  forming  part  of  his  peeuliuniL  He  also  induces  Titius,  a 
freeman,  to  become  surety  for  the  debt,  and  another  freeman,  Cornelius^  to  mort- 
gage a  small  farm.  What  remedies  has  Gains?  He  cannot  sue  Stichus,  but  he 
cam  keep  the  slave,  compel  Titius  to  pay  the  debt,  and  Cornelius  to  surrender  the 
farm — all,  if  necessaiy,  until  he  has  recovered  the  whole  of  the  money  lost.  The 
reason  is,  that  the  debt  of  Stichus  is  binding  in  conscience  {naturalU  oUigatio).  (D. 
12,  6,  13,  pr.) 

A  silver  vase  is  given  to  a  slave  Pamphiloa  for  safe  custoily.  Pamphilus  is 
manumitted.  The  owner  can  sue  him  for  the  restoration  of  the  vase.  (I).  16,  3, 
21, 1.) 

A  slave,  Stichus,  in  obedience  to  a  mandate  executes  certain  orders.  For  what  he 
does  in  slavery  he  cannot  be  sued  on  attaining  his  freedom,  unless  he  continues  to  act 
after  gaining  his  freedom  on  the  same  mandate,  and  what  he  does  after  manumission 
is  so  closely  united  with  what  he  did  before  manumission  as  to  be  inseparable.  Thus 
Sticfaus  buys  land  and  builds  on  it,  and  the  building  falls  into  decay.  After  manu- 
mission he  lets  the  land.  This  alone  can  be  made  the  subject  of  an  action,  not  the 
purchase  of  the  land,  a  quite  different  transaction,  completed  while  he  was  still  in 
slaTCiy.     (D.  8,  5, 17.) 

3.  The  incapacity  of  a  slave  to  contract  is  thus  on  a  level 
with  his  incapacity  to  own  property.  But  just  as  a  slave  could 
enjoy  quasi  rights  of  property,  so  he  might  have  to  the  extent 
of  bis peculiiKn  a  capacity  for  contract.  We  saw  that  as  between 
the  master  and  the  slave  the  peculium  had  no  substantial  legal 
existence;  as  between  the  slave,  however,  and  third  parties, 
the  peculium  was  treated  as  the  slave's  property.  The  slave, 
indeed,  could  not  appear  either  as  plantiflF  or  defendant  in  a 
court  of  law,  but  when  he  was  creditor  his  master  could  sue, 
and  when  he  was  debtor  his  master  could  be  sued,  and  was 
responsible  to  the  extent  of  the  peculium.  Generally,  then,  it 
may  be  said,  that  to  the  extent  of  the  peculium  a  slave  could 
make  contracts,  and  bind  himself  in  every  case  where  a  free- 
man could  do  so.     (D.  15,  1,  29,  1.) 

Thus  if  the  slave  were  under  the  age  of  puberty,  he  was  bound  only  where  a  free 
boy  would  be  bound,  if  he  had  not  obtained  the  consent  of  his  tutoret.  (D.  15,  1,  1, 
4.)    There  were,  however,  two  noteworthy  limits  to  the  remedy  of  a  slave's  creditor ; 
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(1)  the  master  had  a  right  to  deduct  all  claiixis  be  bimftelf  had  agaisBt  the  slave 
(D.  15,  1,  9,  2) ;  and  (2)  he  was  not  liable  if  the  slave  gratoitoiiflly  undertook  to 
answer  for  the  debt  of  another.  (D.  15,  1,  8,  5.)  A  slave  conld,  however,  be 
a  surety  if  it  was  for  the  sake  of  his  own  peculi/iMBiL  (D.  15, 1,  47, 1.)  The  remedy 
of  the  creditor  of  a  slave  was  the  actio  depe&ulio  against  the  master.  It  could  be 
brought  at  any  time  while  the  slave  was  under  his  master,  and  for  one  year  after  hii 
manumission.     (D.  15,  2, 1,  pr.) 

When  the  amount  of  the  peculium  is  in  question,  there  is  first  deducted 
all  that  the  slave  owes  to  his  master,  or  to  anyone  in  his  potestas^  and 
what  remains  over  is  alone  understood  to  be  the  peculium.  Sometimes, 
however,  a  slave's  debt  to  a  person  in  his  master's  potestas  is  not  deducted 
from  the  peculiutn^  as  when  the  debt  is  due  to  a  person  forming  part  of  that 
very  slave's  peculium.  Now  the  bearing  of  this  is,  that  if  a  slave  owes  any- 
thing to  his  vicarius  that  sum  is  not  deducted  from  his  pecuUunu    G-  4»  ?>  4 » 

Vicarius  is  a  slave  held  by  another  as  part  of  his  peculium. 

There  are,  besides,  certain  actions  in  which  we  do  not  seek  the  entire  sum 
that  is  owed  us,  but  in  which  we  sometimes  obtain  the  entire  sum,  some- 
times less.  For  example,  if  we  bring  an  action  against  the  peculium  of  a 
son  or  slave,  and  the  peculium  is  not  less  than  we  seek,  then  the  father  or 
master  is  condemned  to  pay  the  entire  sum.  But  if  it  is  less,  then  the 
judex  condemns  him  to  pay  so  far  as  the  peculium  will  go.  How  the 
word  ^peculium "  is  to  be  understood  we  will  set  forth  in  its  own  place. 
Q.  4,  6,  36.) 

Merx  Peculiaris, — When  the  peculium  was  employed  by  the 
slave,  with  the  knowledge  of  his  master,  as  capital  in  business, 
the  liability  of  the  master  was  somewhat  increased.  (D.  14, 4, 
1,2.) 

Another  action,  too,  has  been  brought  in  by  the  Prsetor,  called  tributaria, 
[It  lies  against  a  father  or  a  master,  and  was  established  by  the  Praetor's 
edict  "  Concerning  retail  trade  and  goods."]  For  if  a  slave  engages  in  some 
special  trade  with  his  master's  knowledge,  and  contracts  any  debts  theiein, 
then  the  Praetor  lays  down  the  law  thus  : — ^All  the  capital  sunk  in  the  trade 
and  the  profits  he  orders  to  be  shared  between  the  master  (if  anything  shall 
be  due  to  him)  and  the  other  creditors  proportionally.  The  master  is 
allowed  to  allot  the  amounts,  and  therefore  if  any  creditor  complains  that 
his  share  is  less  than  it  ought  to  be,  the  Praetor  gives  him  this  action,  called 
tributoria,    (J.  4,  7,  3  ;  G.  4,  72,  as  restored.) 

The  chief  differences  between  the  ^cfidium  siinply,  and  when  it  was  used  in  trade 
(merac  jiecuZtam),  in  addition  to  the  mode  of  distribntion,  are  (1)  that  if  the  master 
forbids  the  slave  making  contracts,  as  by  a  notice  in  the  shop,  he  cannot  be  sued  by 
the  ccc^  tribviiffriakf  although  he  is  still  liable  generally  in  respect  of  the  jMcuZtttM. 
(D.  15,  1,  47,  pr.)  (2)  The  adio  de  peculio  can  be  brought  against  a  purchaser  of  a 
slave,  but  not  the  actio  triJbutoria  (D.  14, 4, 10).  (8)  The  actio  tributoria  is  not  limited 
to  a  year  after  the  manumission  of  the  slave,  but  is  perpetual  (D.  1 4,  4,  7,  6.)  A 
creditor  could  not  bring  both  actions  ;  he  must  elect  between  them.     (D.  14,  4,  1*2. ) 

II.  Persons  under  poteatas  or  mantis. 
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As  we  have  made  mention  above  of  the  action  that  is  brought  against  the 
pecttUum  of  JUiifamilias  and  of  slaves,  we  must  n^eds  call  for  more  careful 
attention  to  this  action  and  to  the  rest  that  are  usually  given  on  the  same 
account  against  parents  or  masters.  Now,  whether  it  is  with  slaves  or  with 
persons  in  iihepotestas  of  a  parent  that  business  is  transacted,  the  rules  <A 
law  that  are  observed  are  pretty  much  the  same.  To  avoid,  therefore,  a 
wordy  discussion,  let  us  direct  our  remarks  to  the  case  of  slave  and  master, 
with  the  understanding  that  the  same  remarks  apply  also  to  children  in 
potestate  and  their  parents.  If  any  special  rule  is  observed  in  regard  to  the 
latter,  we  will  point  it  out  separately.    Q.  4,  7,  pr. ;  G.  4,  69.) 

But  just  as  we  saw,  in  the  case  of  property,  that  a  son  could 
become  a  true  owner  to  all  intents  and  purposes  {pecuUum 
castrense) ;  so  again,  under  contract,  the  disabilities  of  a  son  are 
not  so  great  as  those  of  a  slave.  One  distinction  is  obvious. 
The  disabilities  of  a  son  under  potestaa  were  temporary ;  the 
death  of  his  father  released  him  ;  a  slave  was  a  slave  for  ever, 
unless  released  by  manumission.  The  distinction  is  brought 
out  in  Adstipulatio. 

Again,  a  slave  in  becoming  an  euistipulator  acts  in  vain,  although  by  a 
stipulation  in  any  other  case  he  acquires  for  his  master.  The  same  rule 
holds  for  a  person  in  mancipio,  according  to  the  better  opinion  ;  for  he  is  in 
the  position  of  a  slave.  He,  again,  that  is  in  a  father's  poiestas^  acts  not  in 
vain,  but  he  acquires  nothing  for  his  parent,  as  he  would  by  stipulation  in 
any  other  case.  And  even  against  himself  an  action  is  available  only  if  he 
goes  out  of  the  potestas  of  his  parent  without. a  capitis  deminutia — by  his 
lather's  death,  for  instance,  or  by  being  himself  installed  as  Flaynen  Dialis. 
What  we  have  said  must  be  understood  to  apply  to  a  Jiliafamilias  and  to  a 
wife  in  manu  as  well.     (G.  3,  114.) 

1.  A  person  under  po<€«to«  cannot  be  either  creditor  or  debtor 
to  his  paterfamilias. 

Again,  a  stipulation  is  void  if  made  by  you  with  a  person  in  your  power ; 
or  conversely,  if  made  by  him  with  you.  But  a  slave  can  come  under  no 
obligation  either  to  his  master  or  to  anyone  else ;  whereas  filiifamilias  can 
come  under  obligation  to  others.     (J.  3,  19,  6 ;  G.  3,  104.) 

2.  In  respect  of  other  persons,  the  general  rule  is  that  a  son 
cannot  be  a  creditor^  but  may  be  a  debitor,  and  can  be  sued  on 
his  contracts.  This  makes  a  marked  difference  between  the 
son  and  the  slave.     (D.  44,  7,  39.) 

(L)  FiliusfamiUas  as  creditor, — The  general  rule  was  that  a 
son  acquired  for  his  father,  not  for  himself.  We  have  already 
seen  under  what  circumstances  a  son  could  sue  for  injuries  done 
to  him  (p.  50).  He  could  also  sue  in  the  action  for  depositum 
(D.  16,  3,  19)  ;  eommodatum  and  the  interdict  quod  li  aut  clam 
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(D.  44,  7,  9) ;  and  generally  the  innominate  equitable  contracta. 
(D.44,  7,  13.) 

(2.)  Filiusfamilias  as  debitor, — When  a  eon  makes  a  promisei 
he  can  be  sued  exactly  as  if  he  were  a  paterfamilids.  (D.  45, 1, 
141,  2 ;  D.  46,  4,  gy  4.)  If  he  has  a  pecvlium^  his  paterfamilioB 
may  also  be  sued.     (D.  15,  1,  44  ;  D.  15,  1,  45.) 

Ganu,  son  of  Titius,  is  a  member  of  a  firm.  Titius  emancipates  him.  Does  this 
dissolve  the  partnership,  and  against  whom  have  the  other  partners  a  remedy  ?  Hie 
partnership  is  not  dissolved,  although  it  would  have  been  if  Gaius  had  been  a  slave. 
(D.  17,  2,  58,  8.)  The  partners  have  an  action  against  Titius  (so  far  as  Gains  has  any 
ptcuUum)  for  all  obligations  incurred  before  the  emancipation.  Also  Gains  can  be 
sued  in  respect  of  all  his  transactions  with  the  firm  before  or  after  the  emancipatioiL 
(D.  17,  2,  68,  2.) 

It  must  be  remembered  that  in  respect  of  peculium  eastretue 
a  son  was  as  perfectly  capable  of  making  contracts  as  if  he 
were  not  under  potestas. 

It  is  most  probable  that  between  a  son  and  a  daughter  under 
potestas  the  Roman  law  recognised  no  difference  in  respect  of 
the  capacity  to  contract.     (D.  14,  6,  9,  2.) 

III.  Women  in  tutela. 

The  rule  of  law  is  the  same  for  women  in  iuiela,    (G.  3,  108.) 

It  will  be  convenient  to  defer  this  head  of  incapacity  until  the  "Perpetual 
Tutelage  of  Women  "  is  examined.     (See  Div.  XL) 

(B.)  Incapacity  arising  from  Mental  Weakness. 
I.  Mental  alienation  {furiosi^  merUe  capti). 

A  madman  can  transact  no  business,  because  he  does  not  understand 
what  he  is  doing.    (J.  3,  19,  8  ;  G.  3,  106.) 

The  incapacity  of  the  insane  is  absolute.  They  are  incapable 
of  either  judging  prudently  of  their  own  affairs,  or  of  under- 
standing the  effect  of  their  own  acts.  They  cannot,  therefore, 
acquire  any  rights  that  involve  consent;  they  cannot  be 
creditors  any  more  than  debtors.  (D.  44,  7,  1,  12  ;  D.  50,  17, 
40.)  For  this  purpose,  acute  insanity  {furor)  or  imbecility 
(deinentia)  has  the  same  effect.  (C.  5,  4,  25.)  In  the  case,  how- 
ever, of  those  subject  to  paroxysms  of  insanity,  separated  by 
lucid  intervals,  there  was  no  reason  why  their  legal  incapacity 
should  be  sustained ;  and,  accordingly,  it  was  held  that  a 
person,  sometimes  insane,  could,  when  in  a  rational  mood, 
bind  himself  and  others  by  contract.  (C.  4,  38,  2.)  A  question 
arose  in  regard  to  those  under  curators,  whether  in  a  lucid 
interval  the  office  of  curator  was  only  suspended,  or  whether 
the  return  of  the  patient  to  sanity,  although  he  was  not  per- 
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manently  recovered,  made  the  appointment  altogether  void. 
Justinian  enacted  that  the  curator^s  office  should  not  be 
affected,  but  that  while  the  lucid  intervcd  lasted  the  curator 
should  refrain  from  acting.     (C.  5,  70,  6.) 

n.  Persons  under  the  age  of  puberty  (impuberes). 

1.  Could  they  be  creditors?  The  answer  is  clearly  and 
indisputably  in  the  affirmative. 

A  puptUus  can  bring  another  under  obligation  to  him  even  without 
authority  from  his  tutor.  But  what  we  have  said  of  pupilU  is  true  only  of 
those  that  already  have  some  understanding.  For  an  infant,  or  very  nearly 
so  (Jnfantiae proximus\  differs  little  from  a  madman,  htc^Mst pufilli  at  such 
an  age  have  no  understanding.  But  in  the  case  of  those  that  are  not 
in&nts,  but  only  very  nearly  so,  for  their  benefit  the  law  is  interpreted  very 
^vourably,  so  that  they  have  the  same  rights  as  those  that  are  very  near 
puberty.    (J.  3,  19,  9-10 ;  G.  3, 107-109.) 

According  to  the  text,  a  child  that  can  speak  can  be  a  stipu- 
latoi*,  but  not  a  promiser ;  a  creditor,  but  not  a  debtor.  (D.  26, 
8,  9,  pr. ;  C.  8,  39, 1.) 

2.  Could  they  be  debtors  t 

A  pupillus  can  rightly  transact  business  of  any  kind,  if  only  his  tutor  is 
employed,  whenever  his  authority  is  needed,  as  when  the  pupillus  himself 
is  coming  under  an  obligation.    (J.  3,  19,  9 ;  G.  3,  107.) 

But  a  child  under  puberty  in  his  parent's  potestas  cannot,  even  with  his 
father's  authority,  come  under  an  obligation.    (J.  3,  19,  la) 

What  legal  effect,  if  any,  belonged  to  those  promises  made 
by  children,  under  the  age  of  puberty,  without  the  sanction  of 
a  tutor?  Did  such  promises  give  rise  to  natural  obligations,  or 
were  they  absolutely  void  ?  On  this  question  may  be  ranged 
in  controversy  the  classical  jurists  as  well  as  their  modern 
commentators. 

Rufinus,  a  jurist  who  seems  to  have  been  a  contemporary  of 
Paul  and  Ulpian,  answers  the  question  with  an  unqualified 
negative  (D.  44,  7,  59),  and  Neratius,  who  attained  promotion 
under  Trajan  and  Hadrian,  clenches  his  view  by  the  statement, 
that  even  i£  a  pupillus  pays  a  debt  contracted  without  the  sanc- 
tion of  a  tutor y  he  may  recover  the  money,  because  it  is  not  even 
a  debt  due  by  conscience  (quia  nee  natura  debet).  (D.  12,  6,  41.) 
On  the  other  hand,  the  names  of  three  far  greater  jurists, 
PapiniaUy  Paul,  and  Ulpian,  can  be  quoted  on  the  opposite 
side,  (D.  46,  3,  95,  4;  D.  46,  2,  1,  1 ;  D.  35,  2,  21,  pr. ;  D.  3, 
5,  3,  4.)  The  weight  of  authority,  therefore,  rests  with  the 
view  that  a  pupillus  contracts  a  natural  obligation,  when  he 
acts  without  the  sanction  of  his  tutor. 
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III.  Minors  (minpres  viginti  quinque  annis). 

The  Roman  law,  which  in  its  earlier  stage  left  women  all 
their  lifetime  either  under  potestas   or  tutela^  was    singularly 
indulgent  to  the  male  sex,  and  a  boy  sufficiently  mature  to 
be  capable  qf  marriage  at  once  attained  his  legal  majority.    In 
the  course  of  time  the  inconvenience  of  so  vague  a  standard  led 
to  the  fixing  of  fourteen  years  as  at  once  the  age  of  puberty  and 
of  legal  majority.   Before  B.C.  183,  a  law  (lea  Plaetoria)  was  passed 
deciding  that  those  who  took  fraudulent  advantage  of  minors 
under  twenty-five  should  be  criminally  punishable.    (C.  Th.  8, 
12, 2.)   This  remedy  was  too  severe  to  be  of  much  practical  use, 
and  accordingly  we  find  that  the  law  was  finally  determined  by 
the  edict  of  the  Prsetor,  who  provided  a  remedy  more  suited 
to  the  necessities    of   the    case.      The  intervention   of   the 
Praetor  was, guided  and  limited  by  a  spirit  of  equity.     It  was 
his  object  to  prevent  minors  being  taken  advantage  of,  while 
avoiding  the  equally  great  danger  of  nullifying  their  legal  acts, 
and  so  depriving  them  of  the  benefits,  as  well  as  the  snares,  of 
contract.     (D.  4,  4,  24,  1.)     We  must  start,  therefore,  with  the 
proposition  that,  except  in  so  far  as  the  Prastor  interfered,  a 
person  above  the  age  of  puberty  had  full  legal  capacity  for 
every  species  of  contract.     Moreover,  if  a  minor  chooses  to 
have  a  curator,  he  could  not  bind  himself  without  the  consent 
of  his  curator;    but  if  such  consent  was  given,  the  contract 
could  upon  no  pretext  be  upset.     (C.  2,  22,  3.)     If,  however,  no 
curator  was  appointed,  a  minor  could  enter  into  any  contract, 
and  bind  himself  effectually,  even  as  surety  for  another  (D.  4, 
4,  7,  3),  subject  to  this  qualification,  that  if  an  undue  advantage 
had  been  taken  of  his  youth,  or  by  his  own  imprudence,  with- 
out the  fault  of  the  creditor,  he  had  unwisely  contracted  an 
obligation,  he  could  apply  to  the  PrsBtor  to  have  the  transaction 
rescinded  (restitutio  in  integrum),     (D.  4,  4, 49  ;  D.  4,  4,  7,  1.)    It 
was  not  necessary  that  the  creditor  should  have  t>aken  in  the 
minor;    it  was  enough   if  the  minor   by  his  own   folly   had 
contracted  an  obligation  that  would  inflict  upon  him  serious 
loss.     (C.  2,  22,  5,  pr. ;  C.  2,  22,  5,  1 ;  D.  4,  4,  44.)     In  con- 
sidering this   point,  the   Praetor  was   not  tied  down   to  the 
event;  the  question  was  whether,  having  regard  to  the  cir- 
cumstances at  the  time,  the  contract  was  an  imprudent  one. 
(D.  4,  4,  11,  4.)     No  relief  was  given  when  the  minor  had 
himself  been  guilty  of  fraud.     (D.  4,  4,  9,  2.)     If  on  attaining 
twenty-five  a  minor  ratified   any   contract  previously  made 
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by  him,  the  contract  could  not  be  called  in  qneetion.  (C.  2, 
46,  2.) 

IV.  Spendthrifts  (Prodigi). 

Spendthrifts  interdicted  from  the  management  of  their  pro- 
perty are  at  the  same  time  disabled  from  making  contracts  that 
would  impair  their  estate.     (D.  50, 17,  40.) 

Fourth — ^Extension  op  Investitive  Facts — Agency. 

A  perfect  type  of  agency  implies  three  things — (1)  that  the 
authority  of  the  agent  is  derived  from  the  consent  of  the 
principal;  (2)  that  the  agent  can  neither  sue  nor  be  sued  in 
respect  of  the  contracts  he  makes  for  his  principal ;  and  (3) 
that  the  principal  alone  can  sue  or  be  sued.  If  A.  acts  for  B. 
without  B.'s  knowledge  or  consent,  he  may  make  himself  re- 
sponsible to  B.,  but  he  is  not  an  agent.  K  the  agent  alone 
can  sue  or  be  sued,  there  is  no  real  agency.  ThuB  in  an 
ordinary  mandate,  if  A.  asks  B.  to  buy  the  farm  of  C,  and  B.  does 
buy  it,  A.  cannot  sue  C.  on  the  contract ;  he  can  only  compel  B. 
to  sue  C,  or  rather  compel  B.  to  allow  him  to  sue  C.  in  B.'s  name. 
In  Uke  manner  C.  cannot  sue  A.  the  principal,  but  must  sue  B., 
who  has  in  turn  an  action  against  A.  for  indemnity.  Again  if 
either  the  agent  or  the  principal  may  be  sued,  then  the  agent 
is  personally  responsible  for  the  performance  of  the  contract, 
and  in  effect  is  a  surety.  In  order,  therefore,  to  have  true 
agency,  it  is  necessary  that  the  agent  should  act  by  the 
authority  of  the  principal,  that  the  agent  should  be  entirely 
irresponsible,  and  the  principal  exclusively  responsible. 

The  early  Roman  law  of  Contracts  was  absolutely  destitute 
of  the  notion  of  agency.  Two  reasons  may  be  assigned  for 
this  poverty.  In  the  first  place,  the  rule  that  everything 
acquired  by  a  slave  or  son  under  potestas  belonged  to  the 
piiterfamiliaa^  removed  to  a  certain  extent  any  urgent  necessity 
for  an  elastic  law  of  agency.  But,  in  the  second  place,  it  must 
be  remarked  that  the  absence  of  agency  characterises  every 
department  of  the  ancient  law.  We  have  seen  that  no  agency 
was  admissible  in  the  formal  modes  of  conveying  property 
(p.  178);  we  shall  see  that  under  the  old  forms  of  Civil  Procedure 
{legis  actiones)  the  principle  was  rigorously  enforced  that  one 
freeman  could  not  represent  another.  In  the  law  of  Property, 
agency  was  admitted  through  the  doctrine  of  possession ;  in 
the  law  of  Procedure  attorneys  or  procurators  were  admitted 
through  the  introduction  of  a  more  flexible  form  of  proceeding 
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(FormukB),  The  prohibition  of  agency  is  thus  directly  connected 
with  the  important  distinction  that  runs  throughout  the  whole 
Roman  law, — ^the  distinction  between  formal  and  non-formal. 
No  agency  was  ever  admitted  in  the  Roman  law  in  respect  of 
any  formal  transaction ;  and  where  agency  was  introduced,  it 
was  by  superseding  the  formal  by  a  non-formal  element. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  how  the  idea  of  agency  or 
representation  should  appear  incongruous  in  respect  of  formal 
transactions.  The  old  forms  of  mancipatio,  eesaio  in  jure^  stijnh 
lotto,  legis  aetioneSy  were  highly  solemn  and  dramatic.  They 
possessed  in  the  eyes  of  the  Romans  a  species  of  sacramental 
efficacy.  How,  then,  could  the  benefit  of  one  of  these  cere- 
monies be  given  to  a  person  that  had  taken  no  part  in  them, 
had  repeated  none  of  the  sacred  words,  nor  performed  a  single 
act  in  the  ceremony  t  We  can  easily  understand  how  to  an 
old  Roman  it  was  absolutely  inconceivable  that  the  duty  or 
right  acquired  through  the  observance  of  the  solemn  forms  of 
law  could  be  transferred  to  a  person  taking  no  share  in  the 
performance.  We  have  now  to  consider  the  steps  by  which 
the  Roman  law  approached — ^it  never  reached — a  true  law  of 
agency. 

L  To  what  extent  did  the  old  law  provide,  within  the  circle 
of  the  family,  a  substitute  for  agency? 

For  the  present  purpose  no  distinction  exists  between  slaves, 
persons  under  the  potesUu,  wives  in  numu,  and  free  persons  in 
mancipio.  To  all  alike  the  rule  applies,  that  all  rights  they 
acquire  (whether  in  rem  or  in  personam)  belong  to  the  person  in 
whose  power  they  are. 

After  setting  forth  the  kinds  of  obligations  that  arise  from  contract,  or  as 
if  from  contract,  we  must  note  this — ^that  we  can  acquire  not  only  through 
ourselves  personally,  but  through  those  persons  that  are  in  our  potestas 
\manus ^T  mandptum\;  our  slaves,  for  instance,  or  sons.  But  between 
those  there  is  a  distinction.  What  we  acquire  through  our  slaves  becomes 
entirely  ours ;  but  what  we  acquire  through  our  children  tn  potestaie,  as 
tiie  result  of  an  obligation,  must  be  divided  after  the  Csishion  of  the  distinc- 
tion made  by  our  constitution  between  the  ownership  and  the  usufruct  of 
property ;  so  that  of  all  the  advantages  coming  to  him  from  the  action,  the 
father  may  have  the  usufruct,  while  the  ownership  is  reserved  for  the  soa 
(It  is  understood,  of  course,  that  the  father  brings  his  action  in  accordance 
with  the  division  made  by  our  recent  constitution.)    (J.  3, 28,  pr. ;  G.  3, 163.) 

In  the  case  of  children  under  the  jpaUataa,  the  dlBability  in  oontraota,  as  it  flowa 
from,  BO  it  docB  not  go  beyond,  the  disability  in  property.  To  the  extent  to  vrhicfa  a 
child  IB  an  independent  proprietor,  he  can  contract  freely. 
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Whether  it  is  for  his  master  or  for  himself  or  for  his  fellow-slave,  or 
without  naming  any  person,  that  a  slave  stipulates,  what  he  acquires  goes  to 
his  master.  The  same  rule  of  law  applies  to  children,  too,  in  a  father's 
pot^tas^  in  the  cases  in  which  they  can  acquire.    (J.  3,  17,  i.) 

Here  there  are  two  of  the  elements  of  agency,  but  the  third 
is  wanting.  The  owner  alone  can  sue,  the  slave  cannot :  so 
far  that  agrees  with  the  correct  idea  of  agency.  But  the 
great  difierence  between  this  case  and  agency  is,  that  the 
acquisition  takes  effect  by  operation  of  law,  without  the 
knowledge  or  authority  of  the  master,  and  even  in  opposition 
to  his  express  command.  (D.  45,  1,  62.)  The  slave  is  a 
conduit-pipe,  not  an  agent ;  he  is  a  mechanical  mediam  for 
transmitting  rights,  not  an  authorised  agent  to  contract  them. 
The  slave  is  regarded  as  the  mere  voice  of  his  master.  (D.  45. 
1,  45,  pr.)  This  relation  has  sometimes  been  explained  by  the 
terms  "  tmity  of  person : "  there  is  a  tmity  of  person  between 
slave  and  master,  father  and  son,  such  as  to  make  the  act  of 
the  slave  or  son  the  act  of  the  master  or  &ther  respectively.^ 
A  more  successful  attempt  at  darkening  coimsel  by  words  with- 
out understanding  could  scarcely  be  imagined.  The  word 
*' person"  has  at  least  four  distinct  juridical  meanings,  and 
when  we  add  to  so  equivocal  a  term  the  additional  idea  of 
"  unity,"  ambiguity  attains  a  climax.  We  had  better,,  therefore, 
be  content  to  state  the  rule  in  plain  and  intelligible  language, 
as  it  is  stated  in  the  passage  from  the  Institutes. 

A  fllAYd  belonging  to  TitiuB,  under  the  false  Idea  that  he  belonged  to  Gaius,  made 
a  rtipnlation  for  10  owrei  to  be  paid  to  GUius.  Neither  Titius  nor  Gains  can  sue  for 
the  money  : — not  Gains,  because  he  is  not  owner  ;  not  Titius,  because  the  stipulation 
has  been  made  expnxAy  for  Gains,  to  whom  alone  the  promisor  intended  to  bind  him> 
self.     (D.  45,  8,  80.) 

Stichns  stipnlates  with  Pamphilns,  a  freedman  of  his  master  Titins,  for  the  nsnal 
serrices  reqtdred  from  a  freedman  [p/pepot  lybertonm^.  The  stipulation  is  void,  because 
these  services  can  be  dne  only  to  the  patron  himsell     (D.  45,  8,  88.) 

Stichns  being  HI,  is  abandoned  by  bis  master.  He  reoovecB  and  stipulates  for 
1  a«reiM  from  Goraelins.  This  is  void,  for  it  does  not  accme  to  Ms  master,  who  has 
^ven  bim  up  \  nor  can  It  aocrne  to  Stichus,  who  still  continues  a  slave.   (D.  45, 8,  36. ) 

Exception. — But  when  some  act  is  one  of  the  points  in  a  stipulation, 
then  in  any  case  the  person  of  the  stipulator  is  a  point  also.  If,  for 
instance,  a  slave  stipulates  that  he  shall  be  allowed  to  pass  on  foot  or  drive, 

^  The  phrase,  indeed,  occurs  in  the  Code  (G.  6,  26,  11,  (him  et  naiwra  pater  et 
JUiut  eadem  eue  persona  pene  iiUelligainiwr — For  by  nature  father  and  son  are  under- 
stood to  be,  one  may  almost  say,  the  same  person),  bnt  in  a  sense  totally  different.  In 
that  passage,  it  mmly  signifies  that  for  certain  purposes  of  substitution  in  Wills, 
father  and  son  were  to  count  as  one  person  only. 
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then  it  is  he  only  that  ought  not  to  be  hindered  from  so  doing,  but  not  his 
master  too.     (J.  3, 17,  2.) 

A  slave  or  JUiutfamiliaa  stipulates  for  10  awrei  or  Pamphilus,  *'  whichever  he 
chooses."  The  choice  is  a  fact,  and  must  be  made  by  the  slave  ;  it  caonot  be  made  by 
the  master.     (D.  45,  1, 141,  pr.)  ' 

1.  Separation  of  Bonitarian  and  Quiritarian  ownership  (nuditm 
jus  Quiriiitan,) 

But  he  that  has  the  bare  jt^  Quirittum  in  a  slave,  although  he  is  his 
master,  is  yet  understood  to  have  less  right  over  that  property  than  he 
that  has  the  usufruct,  and  than  the  possessor  in  good  faith.  For  it  is  held, 
that  what  the  slave  acquires  can  in  no  case  go  to  him.  So  fiar  is  this  carried 
that  some  think  that  even  if  the  slave  stipulates  that  a  thing  shall  be  given 
to  him  by  name,  or  accepts  a  thing  conveyed  by  mancipatio  in  his  name,  yet 
nothing  is  acquired  for  him.    (G.  3,  166.) 

In  this  separation  of  the  beneficial  from  the  technical  ownership,  the  slave  acquired 
for  the  beneficial,  not  for  the  technical  owner.  The  distinction  Itself,  as  we  have  seen, 
between  the  two  kinds  of  ownership,  was' obsolete  before  the  time  of  Justinian. 

2.  Slave  held  in  joint-ownership. 

It  is  certain  that  a  slave  held  in  joint-ownership  acquires  for  each  master 
according  to  his  share.  But  to  this  there  is  an  exception — when,  namely,  he 
acquires  by  stipulating  for  one  by  name  ;  or  by  receiving  what  is  conveyed 
by  mancipatio  for  him  alone,  as  when  he  stipulates  thus,  "  Do  you  under^e 
that  it  shall  be  given  to  my  master,  Titius  ?  *'  [or  receives  a  thing  conveyed  by 
mancipatio  thus,  "  This  thing  I  assert  to  be  the  property  ex  jure  Qsdritium 
of  my  master,  Lucius  Titius,  and  let  it  be  bought  for  him  with  this  bronze 
and  balance  of  bronze."]    (J.  3,  28,  3 ;  G.  3,  167.) 

It  is  questioned  whether  the  fact  that  an  order  comes  in  from  one  of  his 
masters  has  the  same  effect  as  the  addition  of  the  name  of  one  master.  Our 
teachers  think  that  what  is  acquired  goes  to  him  alone  that  gave  the  order, 
just  as  if  the  slave  had  stipulated  for  him  alone  by  name,  or  had  received  a 
thing  by  mancipatio  for  him  alone.  The  authorities  of  the  opposing  school, 
however,  believe  that  the  acquisitions  go  to  both  masters,  just  as  if  no  one 
had  come  in  to  give  an  order.    (G.  3,  167  A.) 

But  if  by  order  of  one  master  the  slave  makes  a  stipulation,  then  he 
acquires  for  him  alone  that  ordered  him  to  do  this,  as  has  been  said  above. 
The  case  was  formerly  doubtful ;  but  it  is  perfectly  clear  after  our  decision, 
a.  3,  28,  3.) 

If  a  slave  held  in  joint-ownership  makes  a  stipulation,  he  acquires  for 
each  of  his  masters  an  amount  prpportioned  to  his  share  as  master.  But  if 
he  acted  by  the  orders  of  one,  or  stipulated  for  one  alone  by  name,  then  to 
that  one  alone  what  is  acquired  will  go.  And  when  a  slave  held  in  joint- 
ownership  stipulates  for  something  that  one  of  his  masters  cannot  acquire, 
'  it  is  acquired  entire  for  the  other, — as  when  the  thing  that  he  stipulates  shall 
be  given  belongs  to  one  master.    (J.  3,  17,  3.) 

Stichus  is  a  slave  of  Lucius  Titius  and  Grains  Seius,  Titius  having  one-third  shaie, 
and  Seius  two-third&      Stichus  makes  this  stipulation,    "  "Do  you  promise  to  give 
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12  aurei  to  Lucius  Titins  and  Gains  Seius?  "  In  virtae  of  this  stipulation,  Lucius 
Titins  and  Gkuus  Seius,  being  named,  will  each  get  6  aurei, 

Stichua.— "Bo  you  promise  to  give  12  amrei  to  my  masterst"  In  this  case,  as 
they  ore  not  named,  Ludus  Titins  and  Grains  Seins  will  take  according  to  their  shares 
—Titins  4  aurei  and  Seius  8. 

Stichns.— "Do  yon  promise  to  give  12  cnirei  to  Lucius  Titins  and  Gains  Seins,  my 
masters  T"  Here^  as  tbe  masters  are  named,  the  additional  wordsi  "my  masters*"  are 
treated  as  surplusage,  and  the  two  masters  will  divide  the  12  aurei  equally  between 
them.     (D.  45,  8,  87.) 

Stiohus  18  a  slave  of  Julian  and  Comeliua.  Julian  allows  Stiohus  a  peetdiwn.  Out 
of  that  peeuUum  Stichus  gives  a  loan  to  Sempronius  ;  and  by  stipulation,  Sempronios 
promises  to  repay  the  amount  to  Cornelius.  Which  is  the  stronger  claim — that  of  Cor- 
nelius, who  is  named  in  the  stipulation,  or  of  Julian,  whose  money  has  been  lent 
outt  Undoubtedly  Cornelius  can  sue  on  the  stipulation ;  but  he  will  be  repelled  by 
the  plea  that  his  demand  is  against  good  conscience  [exe^ffHo  doli  mali),  tiiat  he  is 
taking  advsntage  of  a  technical  right  to  possess  himself  of  money  really  belonging  to 
Jdliaii.     (D.  45,  8,  1,2.) 

Pamphilus  is  a  slave  of  Titins  and  Maevius.  He  makes  the  following  stipulation : 
"  Do  you  promise  to  give  10  tmrei  to  Titins  within  twenty  days !  If  you  do  not  pay 
that  amount  to  Titins  within  the  time,  do  you  then  promise  20  aurei  to  Maevius  ?" 
These  are  two  stipulations,  the  first  simple  and  unconditional ;  the  second  conditional 
on  the  non-performance  of  the  first.  Therefore  lltius  can  sue  for  the  10  aurei  as  well 
as  Maevius  for  the  20,  after  the  time  has  elapsed.  But  Titins  will  be  repelled  by  the 
exceptio  doU  mali,  and  Maevius  alone  will  be  permitted  to  sue.     (D.  45,  8,  1,  6.) 

Stichus  iB  a  slave  of  Titius  and  Maevius,  and  stipulates  thus  :— '*  Do  you  promise 
to  give  Titius  10  awrei,  or  to  give  a  farm  to  Maevius  ?  '*  The  rule  is,  that  a  stipula- 
tion is  acquired  for  the  master  who  is  named,  but  here  both  are  named  m  such  a  way 
ss  to  make  it  impossible  to  determine  which  is  entitled.  The  stipulation  is  therefore 
void  for  uncertainty.     (D.  45,  8,  10 ;  D.  45,  8,  9,  1.) 

A  slave  belonging  to  two  men  stipulates  for  a  right  of  way  or  other  praedial  ser- 
vitude^ without  mentioning  the  name  of  either  master.  One  of  the  masters  has  land 
to  which  such  ri^^t  of  way  or  other  servitude  can  attach ;  the  other  has  not.  The 
right  of  way  or  other  servitude  is  acquired  for  the  first  only.     (D.  45,  8,  17.) 

Stichus  belongs  to  Titius  and  Maevios.  Maevius  is  about  to  marry,  and  Stichus 
stipulates  for  a  dowry  {da$).    It  accrues  to  Maevius  alone.     (D.  45,  8,  8.) 

3.  Slave  or  freeman  bona  fide  possessed:  slave  held  in 
usufinct  or  use. 

What  is  acquired  through  freemen  and  slaves  belonging  to  others,  but  in 
good  faith  in  your  possession,  goes  to  you.  But  in  two  cases  only, — when 
they  acquire  by  their  own  toil,  or  by  dealing  with  what  is  yours.  (J.  3,  28, 
I ;  G.  3,  164.) 

What  is  acquired  too  through  a  slave  in  whom  you  have  the  usufruct  or 
the  use  in  like  manner  in  those  same  two  cases,  goes  to  you.  (J.  3,  28,  3  ; 
G.  3, 165.) 

Stichus,  a  slave  having  a  j^etfuZtum,  falls  into  the  possession  of  Maevius,  who 
thinks  himself  the  heir  of  Stichus'  master.  Maevius  gives  a  loan  to  Titius  of  a  part 
of  the  peculium,  and  Stichus  stipulates  for  repayment  to  Maevius.  Gains,  the  true 
heir,  can,  notwithstanding  the  stipulation,  recover  the  money  lent  as  his  own  property. 
(D.  45,  8,  1,  1.) 

A  father  died  intestate,  having  in  his  power  a  son  Titius  and  a  daughter  Titia. 
Titia  thought  nothing  was  left  by  her  father.    Titius  got  possession  of  the  whole 
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inberitance,  inclading  ArethDaa,  a  slave-girl  Titias  died,  leaving  an  infant  dangfater. 
Her  t^Uoret  sold  the  giandfather's  inheritance,  and  by  their  order  Arethnaa  stipulated 
with  the  purchaser  for  the  price.  Goold  Titia  daim  any  part  of  the  benefit  of  that 
stipulation,  seeing  that*  she  was  joinfly  entitled  with  the  infant  daughter  of  Titius  to 
the  slave  ?  Although  Arethusa  was  bonajlde  possessed  by  the  infant  daughter,  still, 
says  Paul,  as  the  property  of  the  grandfather  was  common  to  Titia  and  the  daughter 
of  Titius,  the  whole  price  cannot  accrue  to  the  infant  daughter ;  but  it  must  be  equally 
divided  between  her  and  Titia.     (D.  45,  8,  20,  1.) 

Pamphilus,  a  slave  of  Titius,  is  stolen  by  Calpumius.  PamphHus  makes  stipulations 
on  behalf  of  Calpumius.  These  are  absolutely  void.  They  cannot  accrue  for  a  thief. 
If,  however,  Pamphilus  makes  stipulations,  not  naming  Calpumius,  Titius,  as  the  owner 
of  Painphilus,  will  have  a  right  to  sue  on  them.     (D.  45,  3,  14.) 

4.  A  slave  belonging  to  a  vacant  inheritance.  (Servus 
hei'editatis  jacentis). 

A  slave  in  virtue  of  his  master's  persona  has  the  right  of  making  a  stipu- 
lation. Now  an  inheritance  in  most  respects  stands  in  the  place  of  the 
deceased  person.  Therefore  what  a  slave  belonging  to  the  inheritance 
stipulates  for  before  the  inheritance  is  entered  on,  he  acquires  for  the 
inheritance ;  and  thus  it  is  acquired  also  for  him  that  afterwards  becomes 
heir.    (J.  3>  I7>  pr-) 

The  point  here  settied  in  the  affirmative  by  Justinian  was  disputed  between  the 
Proculians  and  Sabinians.  The  Proculians  asserted  tbat  a  stipulation  made  by  a  slave 
before  the  entry  of  the  heir  was  void,  because  the  heir  was  at  the  time  a  stranger. 
The  Sabinians  got  over  the  difficulty  by  the  fiction,  that  once  an  heir  entered,  he 
must  be  regarded  as  succeeding  his  ancestor  at  the  moment  of  his  death.  The 
stipulation,  to  be  valid,  must  be  made  on  behalf  of  the  "inheritance  "  or  the  ^  future 
heir  ;  '*  but  if  made  for  the  person  who  afterwards  became  heir  by  rya.iM^  the  stipulati<m 
is  void.     (D.  45,  8,  16.) 

IL  By  the  jus  civile  a  master  could  not  be  bound  by  the  pro- 
mises of  his  slave.  "  Our  slaves  can  better  our  condition,  but 
cannot  make  it  worse."  ^  The  result  was  that  a  slave  could  not 
make  any  contract  for  his  master,  involving  reciprocal  duties, 
as  a  sale  or  letting  on  hire.  But  he  could  stipulate  or  lend  for 
his  master.  This  was,  however,  a  poor  set-off  to  the  £BM)t  that 
he  could  neither  buy  nor  sell. 

The  disabilities  of  the  slave's  position  were  removed,  partly 
by  treating  him  as  a  principal  having  a  capacity  to  contract 
{actio  de  pectdio,  actio  tributoria),  and  partly  by  treating  him  as 
an  agent  to  bind  his  master  {actio  quod  jusauj  actio  de  in  rem 
verso). 

If,  therefore,  it  was  by  the  [father's  or]  master's  orders  that  the  business 
was  transacted  with  the  son  or  slave,  the  Praetor  promises  an  action  against 


1  Mdior  conditio  nottt^  per  aei'vos  fieri  potest,  deUrior  fieri  non  potest.     (D.  50,  17, 
1880 
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the  [father  or]  master  for  the  entire  sum.     For  he  that  contracts  in  such  a 
case  seems  to  look  to  the  master's  credit.    (J.  4,  7,  i  ;  G.  4,  70.) 

Again,  the  Praetor  has  set  forth  an  action  concerning  the  pecuUum  of 
slaves  and  kA  filitfamilias^  and  an  action  to  try  whether  the  plaintiff  has 
made  oath,  and  many  others.    (J.  4^  6,  8.) 

The  acHo  de  peculio  against  a  father  or  master  has  been  framed  by  the 
Praetor,  because,  although  by  the  contracts  of  children  and  slaves  the 
parents  and  masters  are  not  actually  bound  by  the  law,  yet  it  would  be  only 
fair  that  they  should  be  condemned  to  pay  as  far  as  the  peculium  will  go ; 
for  it  iSy  so  to  speak,  the  patrimony  of  sons  and  daughters,  and  of  slaves  also. 
The  Praetor  too, when  a  man  at  his  adversary's  demand  has  made  oath  that 
the  debt  which  he  demanded  is  due  to  him,  most  rightfully  gives  him  an 
action  to  try  not  whether  the  money  is  due  him,  but  whether  he  has  made 
oath  that  it  is.    (J.  4,  6,  lo-ii.) 

And  further,  an  action  has  been  brought  in  concerning  ^<tfeculiufn^  and 
concerning  what  has  been  applied  for  the  master's  good  (^de  peculio  deque  eo 
quod  in  rem  domini  versum  erii).  Although,  therefore,  the  business  was 
transacted  without  the  master's  wish,  yet  if  anything  has  been  applied  for 
his  good,  for  the  whole  of  that  he  must  answer ;  or  if  it  has  not  been  so 
applied,  he  must  yet  answer  for  it  so  far  as  the  peculium  allows.  The 
term,  **  applied  for  the  master's  good,"  is  understood  to  include  all  that  a 
slave  necessarily  expends  for  his  good, — as  when  he  borrows  money  and 
then  pays  creditors,  or  props  up  falling  buildings,  or  buys  com  for  the  house- 
hold, or  even  purchases  a  &rm  or  any  other  necessary.  Therefore,  if  of  (say) 
10  €ttirvi  that  your  slave  has  received  on  loan  from  Titius  he  has  paid  five 
to  a  creditor  of  yours,  and  has  spent  the  remaining  five  in  any  way  he 
pleased,  then  for  the  first  five  you  must  be  condemned  in  the  entire  amount ; 
for  the  rest,  only  so  far  as  the  peculium  will  go.  Hence  it  is  plain  that  if  the 
whole  10  aurei  had  been  applied  for  your  good,  Utius  could  recover  the 
whole  10  aurei.  For  although  the  action  concerning  the  peculium  and  con- 
cerning what  has  been  applied  for  the  master's  good  is  but  one  action,  yet 
it  has  two  clauses  of  condemnation.  Th^  judex,  therefore,  before  whom  the 
action  is  brought,  usually  first  looks  narrowly  whether  the  money  has  been 
applied  for  the  master's  good,  and  passes  on  to  value  ihi^  peculium  only  after 
it  is  understood  that  nothing  was  applied  for  the  master's  good,  or,  at  any 
rate,  not  the  whole.    (J.  4,  7, 4  ;  G-  4»  73 — as  restored.) 

Lastly,  our  attention  must  be  called  to  this,  that  when  it  is  by  the  orders 
of  a  father  or  master  that  a  contract  has  been  made,  and  when  the  proceeds 
have  been  applied  for  his  good,  then  a  candicHo  may  be  brought  directly 
against  the  father  or  master,  just  as  if  the  business  had  been  transacted  with 
the  principal  in  person.    (J.  4,  7,  8.) 

In  the  actions  de  peculio  and  tributoria  the  slave  is  not  really 
agent — ^he  is  principal ;  and  the  master  may  be  regarded  as  a 
trufitee  for  creditors  to  the  extent  of  the  peculium.  The  master 
can  hardly  be  considered  a  principal,  when  even  if  he  has 
actually  forbidden  a  contract  he  can  still  be  sued  to  the  extent 
of  the  peculium.     (D.  15, 1,  29,  1.) 

1.  Actio  quodju88u. 
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Titins,  who  has  a  osafraot  of  Stichtis,*  oommands  him  to  buy  a  house  from  Sem- 
pronins.  Stichus  does  so.  Titins  and  Sempromos  can  respeotiTely  sne  each  other  on 
the  contract  of  sale.  The  same  result  would  follow  if  Titias  were  a  bona  JUU  posses- 
sor only  of  Stichus.     (D.  15,  i,  1,  8.) 

Stichus  belongs  to  Titius  and  Gaius.  They  request  him  to  enter  a  partnezship 
with  another.  That  person  can  sue  either  Titius  or  Gaius  for  the  whole  debts  due  by 
Stichus  to  the  firm.    (D.  15,  4^  5,  1.) 

Ratification,  after  the  contract,  by  the  master,  had  the  same  effect  as  a  previous 
command.     (D.  15,  4,  1,  6.) 

2.  Actio  de  in  rem  verso, — The  action  quodjuseu  is  the  eqtdva- 
lent  of  mandate ;  the  action  de  in  rem  verso  is  the  equivalent  of 
the  (xctio  negotiorum  gestorum.  It,  therefore,  lies  whenever  the 
slave,  an  unauthorised  agent,  has  acted  in  effect  for  the  benefit  of 
his  master's  property.  (D.  15,  3,  3,  2.)  It  includes  €dl  neces- 
sary or  beneficial  expenditure,  such  as  cultivating  the  master's 
land,  repairing  his  house,  clothing  or  buying  slaves,  paying  the 
master's  debts.  (Paul,  Sent  2,  9, 1.)  The  ratification  of  the 
master  is  not  necessary ;  it  is  enough  if  the  slave  intended  to 
bind  his  master. 

A  fUu^amilias  defends  an  action  brought  against  his  father  In  his  absence,  and  is 
condemned  in  costs.     The  father  may  be  sued  for  the  oosts.     (D.  15,  8, 10,  1.) 

A  slave  or  a  JtUt^famUiai  takes  money  to  buy  himself  food  and  clothes,  not  ex- 
ceeding the  allowance  made  him  by  his  master.  Such  money  is  oonsidered  as  having 
been  spent  for  the  benefit  of  the  master  or  father.    (D.  15,  8,  8,  3.) 

A  sum  borrowed  by  a  slave  to  clear  off  a  debt  of  his  own  is  not  oonsidered  to  be 
in  rem  veno,  although  the  master  is  thereby  relieved  from  the  action  de  peeuUo.  The 
reason  is  that  here  the  slave  intends  to  bind  himself,  not  his  master.    (D.  15,  8, 11.) 

Stichus  borrows  money  from  Titius  and  lends  It  to  Gaius.  If  the  transaction  was 
not  done  for  the  slave's  pecuUum,  his  master  must  either  pay  Titius,  or  transfer  to 
Titius  his  right  of  action  against  Gaiua    (D.  15,  8,  3,  5.) 

A  slave  purchases  for  his  master  slaves  who,  he  thinks,  are  required,  but  are  not 
The  master  may  be  required  to  take  them  at  valuation,  but  not  to  give  the  price 
agreed  upon.    (I>.  15,  8,  5,  pr.) 

A  slave  borrows  money  to  repair  his  master's  house.  Before  the  master  returns, 
the  house  is  burned  down.  The  master  must  repay  the  money,  although  in  the  event 
he  got  no  benefit  from  the  expenditure.  It  is  enough  if  the  expenditure  was  ^^I'^livM 
to  benefit  him,  and  was  actually  incurred  for  that  purpose.    (D.  15,  8,  8,  8.) 

A  slave  ornamented  his  master's  house  with  frescoes  without  his  order.  His 
master  on  returning  from  abroad  refuses  to  pay  for  them.  The  master  cannot  be 
compelled  to  pay,  but  the  creditor  may  take  away  the  frescoes,  if  he  can  do  so  without 
injuring  the  housa    (D.  15,  8,  8,  4.) 

Titius  gave  his  slave  Pamphilus  a  small  farm  to  cultivate,  and  some  oxen  to  stock 
it.  These  oxen  proved  unsuitable,  and  Titius  ordered  Pamphilus  to  seU  them  and 
buy  new  ones.  The  new  ones  were  5  cmrei  dearer.  Pamphilus  never  paid  the  money, 
but  soon  wasted  all  his  capital.  The  seller  had  an  action  against  Titius  de  peeulio  for 
what  remained  after  the  debts  of  the  master  were  paid  ;  but  could  he  sue  him  de  t» 
rem  veno  t  Alf enus  answers,  the  oxen  are  indeed  obtained  on  the  master's  account, 
but  he  must  be  credited  with  payment  of  so  much  as  was  got  for  the  first  oxen  ;  be- 
cause to  the  extent  of  their  value  he  gains  nothing  by  the  new  purchase.  But  he  is 
liable  for  the  additional  5  aureL    (D.  15,  8,  16.) 
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The  slave  or  son,  in  cases  where  the  custio  quod  jtissu  or  actio    1 
de  in  rem  verso  lies,  is  truly  an  agent ;   he  acts  either  with   ^ 
express  authority,  or  by  an  authority  implied  by  law ;  he  is 
irresponsible,  and  the  master  or  father  alone  can  sue  or  be  sued 
on  the  contracts. 

in.  The  next  step  takes  us  out  of  the  family.  In  two 
instances  a  sort  of  agency  was  recognised  in  the  case  of  free- 
men, as  well  as  of  slaves  hnd  JlUifatnilias.  These  instances  are 
found  where  the  necessity  of  a  law  of  agency  was  most  acutely 
felt,  namely,  in  commerce. 

1.  The  master  of  a  ship  {magister  navis)  (whether  a  freeman 
or  slave)  was  an  agent  to  bind  the  owner  (eaercitor). 

On  the  same  principle  the  Praetor  has  framed  two  other  actions  for  the 
entire  amount,  one  called  exercitorial  the  other  insiitoria.  The  exercitoria 
may  be  brought  when  a  man  has  set  his  [son  or]  slave  over  a  ship  as  master, 
and  when  some  contract  has  been  made  with  him  relating  to  the  business 
over  which  he  has  been  set.  [For  since  that  business  seems  to  be  contracted 
by  the  wish  of  the  father  or  master,  the  Praetor  thought  it  altogether  fair  to 
give  an  action  for  the  entire  amount.  Nay,  even  although  it  is  an  outsider 
that  one  sets  over  his  ship  as  master,  and  whether  a  slave  or  a  freeman,  yet 
that  Praetorian  action  is  duly  given  against  him.]  The  action  is  called 
exercitorial  becaiBe  exercitor  is  the  name  for  him  to  whom  the  daily  profits 
of  a  ship  belong.    G-  4,  7,  2  ;  G.  4,  71.) 

The  exerdUyr  need  not  be  owner  of  the  veaeel ;  he  may  be  a  charterer.  (D.  14,  1, 
1,  15.)  The  magUUr  or  shipmaster  is  the  person  placed  in  command  of  the  vessel. 
(D.  14, 1,  1, 1.) 

For  what  contracts  is  the  owner  botmd  t  In  other  words,  to 
what  extent  does  the  authority  of  the  captain  to  contract  for 
the  owner  extend  ?  He  may  make  generally  contracts  relating 
to  the  ship,  its  seaworthiness  and  freight.  (D.  14,  1,  1,  7.) 
Sometimes  the  authority  of  the  captain  was  defined  by  the 
terms  of  his  orders.  Thus,  if  he  has  authority  only  to  exact 
the  fares  and  fi*eight,  he  cannot  let  out  the  vessel  on  hire  ; 
BO,  vice  versOy  if  he  has  authority  to  let  the  vessel  simply,  he 
cannot  exact  payment  of  the  fares  and  freight.  He  may  be 
ordered  to  take  only  passengers,  in  which  case  he  cannot 
tAke  goods ;  or  only  goods,  in  which  case  he  has  no  authority 
to  take  passengers.     (D.  14,  1,  1,  12.) 

Lucius  Titius  made  Stichus  captain  of  his  ship.  Stlchns  borrowed  monej,  stating 
in  the  written  acknowledgment  of  debt  that  the  money  was  required  to  repair  the 
ship.  Can  the  lender  recover  his  money  from  Titius  without  proof  that  the  money 
was  actually  employed  for  the  purpose  alleged  ?  Africanus  says  yes,  if  the  Tessel 
required  to  he  repaired.  To  require  the  lender  to  see  the  repairs  executed,  would  he 
asking  him  to  do  the  work  of  the  owner.    It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  the 
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owner  cannot  be  liable  for  a  sum  oonaiderably  exceeding  wbat  is  neoewaty  for  repair. 
(D.  14.  1.  7,  pr.) 

A  captain  borrowed  money  for  necessary  repairs,  bat  spent  the  money  without 
doing  anything  for  his  vesseL  Is  the  owner  liable  for  the  money  borrowed  f  If  the 
captain  obtained  the  loan  on  the  nnderetanding  that  the  money  was  to  be  applied  to 
repair  the  ship,  and  afterwards,  changing  his  mind,  used  it  for  a  different  purpose^  the 
owner  is  liable.  If,  however,  the  captain  from  the  first  intended  to  embezzle  the 
money,  and  there  was  no  express  agreement  that  the  money  should  be  applied  for  the 
ship,  the  owner  is  not  liable.    (D.  14,  1, 1,  9.) 

If  there  is  more  than  one  owner,  each  is  liable  to  creditoro  for  the  whole  debts 
contracted  by  the  captain  (D.  14, 1, 1,  25),  irrespective  of  his  shara    (D.  li,  1,  8.) 

The  actio  exercitoria  fails  to  come  up  to  the  perfect  idea  of 
agency,  in  two  respects  ;  (1)  the  creditors  of  the  magiater  may 
sue  him  or  the  exerdtor  in  their  option.  (D.  14,  1,  1,  17.) 
Thus  the  agent  is  not  irresponsible. 

Titius  has  a  slave,  Stichus,  who  is  exerdtor  of  a  ship.  Stiohus  appoints  Maevioa 
captain.  Gains  lends  money  to  Maevins.  GaiuB  can  sue  Maevius  for  the  amounts 
The  effect  is  that  the  captain  is  to  the  creditor  a  surety  for  the  owner.     (D.  14, 1,  6, 1. } 

(2)  The  exerdtor  cannot  sue  the  debtors  of  the  shipmaster, 
but,  as  in  the  case  of  mandate,  has  no  direct  remedy  except 
against  his  own  agent.  To  this  rule  there  was  but  one  excep- 
tion. To  encourage  the  transport  of  grain,  the  owners  of 
vessels  engaged  in  importing  grain  were  allowed  by  the  Praetor, 
in  the  exercise  of  his  extraordinary  jurisdiction,  to  sue  the 
debtors  of  their  captains.     (D.  14, 1,  1,  18.) 

2.  An  institor  was  an  agent  to  bind  his  principal 

The  actio  institoria  may  be  brought  when  a  man  has  set  his  slave  over  a 
shop,  or  over  a  business  of  any  sort  as  manager,  and  when  some  contract 
has  been  made  with  him  relating  to  the  business  over  which  he  has  been  set. 
It  is  called  institoria^  because  persons  set  over  businesses  are  called  insti" 
tores.  Those  two  actions,  however  {exercitoria  and  institoria),  are  duly  given 
by  the  Praetor,  even  if  it  is  a  freeman  or  another's  slave  that  is  set  over  the 
shop  or  business  of  any  sort ;  of  course  because  in  that  case  too  the  same 
principle  of  equity  came  in.    (J.  4,  7,  2  ;  G.  4,  71.) 

If  a  man  is  liable  to  an  actio  exercitoria  or  institorioy  it  is  held  that  a 
condictio  can  be  brought  against  him  directly;  because  the  contract  is 
understood  to  have  been  made  by  his  orders.    (J.  4,  7,  8.) 

The  term  wutiior^  it  is  to  be  remarked,  does  not  correspond  to  easerettor,  hut  to 
magieUr  navis.  In  the  acHo  exercitoria  the  exerdtor  is  the  princip«l ;  but  in  this  case 
the  viutitor  is  the  agent. 

It  was  not  necessary  that  the  agent  should  be  in  a  shop  (D. 
14,  8,  4) :  hawkers  or  pedlars  were  inaiitores  (D.  14,  3,  4,  5)  ;  and, 
generally  speaking,  any  person  was  an  inetitor  who  was  employed 
to  buy  and  sell.  (D.  14,  3,  3.)  Also  persons  in  charge  of  mules 
might  be  institoree.     (D.  14,  3,  5,  5.)     To  that  may  be  added  a 
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concierge  {insularius).  (D.  14,  3,  5,  1.)  A  person  employed  in 
lending  out  money,  or  in  managing  sales  or  letting  of  land, 
is  an  institor.    (D.  14, 3, 5,  2.) 

A  shopkeeper  sends  his  slave  ahroad  to  buy  stock  for  him.  The  slave  is  aa  indvtor, 
(D.  14,  8,  5,  7.) 

A  baker  was  aoonstomed  to  send  his  slave  to  a  certain  locality  to  sell  his  bread. 
The  slave^  getting  payment  in  advance,  embezzled  the  money.  As  he  was  authorised 
to  reoelTe  payment,  he  is  an  inttUor  for  the  purpose  of  disdiarging  the  customer. 
(D.  14  8,  5,  9.) 

A  fuUer,  going  from  home,  left  one  of  his  men  in  diarge.  This  man  received  some 
clothes,  and  ran  away  with  them.  Was  the  fuller  responsible  ?  Not  if  the  man  was 
left  as  a  procurator  ;  but  he  was,  if  the  man  was  left  as  an  itutUor  in  charge  of  the 
bosinesB.  If  the  fuller  had  himself  told  the  customers  to  trust  his  workmen,  then  he  is 
cBreotly  responsible  on  the  contract  of  hire.     (D.  14,  8,  5,  10.) 

A  steward  or  bailiff  {vUliew)  was  not  regarded  as  t iwtttor,  because  his  duty  was 
simply  to  take  in  the  crops,  not  to  buy  and  selL  Bat  if  he,  as  part  of  his  duty,  also 
biqrs  and  sells,  he  is  treated  as  agent  (exemjplo  insUtoriae  actionit)  for  his  master, 
p.  14,  8,  16.) 

To  what  extent  was  the  principal  (dominus)  responsible  for 
the  contracts  of  his  institor  f  Clearly,  only  when  the  contract 
was  within  the  scope  of  the  business  entrusted  to  him.  Thus 
if  a  person  is  employed  only  to  buy,  he  cannot  sell ;  if  only  to 
sell,  he  cannot  buy.     (D.  14,  3,  5, 12.) 

Titius  assigned  to  his  slave  Stichus  a  sum  of  money  to  deal  in  animals.  Titius  is 
responsible  not  only  by  the  etctio  imHikma,  but  for  the  stipulaticns  of  double  penalty, 
and  also  for  aU  flaws  in  the  things  sold.    (D.  14,  3, 17,  pr.) 

Stichus  sold  oU  for  his  master,  and  took  a  gold  ring  in  earnest  of  the  bargain.  The 
ring  was  not  returned  after  the  sale  was  completed.  The  master  can  be  sued  for  the 
ring,  nnlesB  the  slave  was  forbidden  to  sell  on  credit,  and  so  had  no  right  to  give 
credit  and  take  earnest.     (D.  14,  8,  6, 16.) 

A  slave  in  a  shop,  not  forbidden  to  boirow  money,  did  so  to  buy  stock  and  pay 
the  rent  of  the  shop.  The  lender  can  recover  the  money  from  his  master.  (D.  1^ 
S,  5, 18.) 

A  slave  empowered  only  to  lend  money  becomes  siurety  for  another's  debt.  This 
contract  does  not  bind  his  master.     (D.  14,  8,  19,  8.) 

Of  several  principals,  each  is  liable  for  the  whole  debts  of  the  inHitor;  they  have, 
however,  as  against  one  another,  the  rights  of  partners.    (D.  14,  3,  18,  2.) 

The  institor  has  some,  but  not  all  the  marks  of  a  real  agent. 
He  is  one  in  so  far  as  he  must  have  the  authority  of  his  principal. 
Hence  a  notice  in  plain  characters  forbidding  contracts  to  be 
made  with  the  manager  of  a  shop,  completely  exonerated  the 
owner  of  the  shop.  (D.  14,  3,  11,  2.)  If  the  notice  was  legible 
and  in  a  place  where  people  generally  saw  it,  creditors  could 
not  plead  that  they  were  unaware  of  it.  (D.  14,  3,  11^  3.) 
But,  in  the  second  place,  was  the  institor  himself  irrespon- 
sible t      He  could  be  sued  (D.  14,  3,   7,  1),  and   could  also 
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sue.  This  so  far  answers  the  last  question,  Was  the  prin<npal 
directly  responsible?  That  he  should  be  directly  sued  for  the 
debts  of  his  institoTy  was  the  express  object  of  the  Praetorian 
intervention.  Could  he  sue  the  debtors  of  his  institorf  If  his 
slave  were  the  institor,  there  was  no  difficulty.  If  anyone 
else  were  institor,  the  principal  could  compel  him  to  transfer 
his  action  against  the  debtors.  (D.  14,  3,  1.)  Marcellus,  how- 
ever, said  that  when  a  principal  could  not  avoid  loss  unless  by 
direct  action  against  the  debtor,  such  action  would  be  allowed. 
(D.  14,  8,  2.) 

These  two  actions  {eaerdtoria  and  institaria)  seem  at  first  to 
have  been  introduced  for  the  benefit  of  masters  of  slaves.  The 
advantage  of  them  was  to  make  the  slave  in  certain  cases  an 
implied  agent,  where  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  prove 
that  the  contract  was  specially  authorised  (quod  jussu)  by  the 
master.  The  master  was  bound  to  pay  the  whole  debt,  and 
could  not  escape  by  surrendering  merely  the  pectdium.  Never- 
theless, it  often  happened  that  in  the  same  circumstances  one 
of  several  actions  might  be  available  to  a  slave's  creditor& 

No  doubt  a  man  that  has  contracted  by  the  master's  orders,  to  whom, 
therefore,  the  actio  exerciioria  or  institoria  is  open,  may  also  bring  an  action 
depeculio  deque  eo  in  rem  domini  verso.    But  it  would  be  the  height  of  folly 
to  pass  by  an  action  in  which  he  can  with  the  greatest  ease  obtain  the  entire 
sum  due  under  the  contract,  and  to  reduce  himself  to  the  hardship  of  having 
to  prove  that  the  money  has  been  applied  for  the  master's  good,  or  that  the 
slave  has  a  pectdium^  and  that  too  so  large  that  he  can  have  the  entire  sum 
paid  him.    A  man,  too,  that  has  the  actio  tributoria  open  to  him,  can  equally 
well  bring  an  action  defecuHo  deque  eo  in  rem  verso;  and  sometimes,  certainly, 
it  is  for  his  advantage  to  do  so,  sometimes  to  bring  the  cuMo  tributoria.    To 
bring  the  latter  may  be  advantageous,  because  in  it  the  master  is  not  pre- 
ferred ;  that  is,  what  is  due  to  him  is  not  deducted,  but  he  is  in  the  same 
legal  position  as  the  rest  of  the  creditors ;  whereas  in  the  action  de  peculio 
what  is  due  to  the  master  is  first  deducted,  and  the  remainder  is  what  the 
master  is  condemned  to  pay  the  creditor.     It  may  be  an  advantage,  again, 
to  bring  the  actio  de  peculio^  because  in  this  action  the  whole  peculium  is 
taken  into  account ;  whereas  in  the  tributoria  that  part  only  is  reckoned 
that  is  employed  in  the  business.     Now  a  man  may  very  well  employ  in 
the  business  a  third  perhaps  of  the  pecuHum,  or  a  fourth,  or  even  a  mere 
trifle,  and  have  the  greater  part  in  lands  or  bondmen,  or  money  out  at  in- 
terest.   According  to  the  advantage  to  be  gained,  therefore,  each  ought  to 
choose  either  this  action  or  that ;  and  undoubtedly  if  a  man  can  prove 
that  the  money  has  been  applied  for  the  master's  good,  he  ought  to  bring 
the  action  ^de  in  rem  verso.    All  we  have  said  of  slave  and  master  must 
be  understood  also  of  the  son  and  daughter,  grandson  or  granddaughter, 
and  the  father  or  grandfather  in  whose  potestas  they  are.    (J.  4,  7,  5-6 ; 
G.  4,  74-) 
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IV.  It  thuB  appears,  that  while  slaves  or  children  under 
potestcu  might  be  agents  to  burden  their  masters  or  fathers 
with  dutie^,  in  two  cases  only  could  freemen  become  partially 
agents.  The  master  of  a  ship  and  the  manager  of  a  shop  wer^ 
agents  to  the  extent  that  the  persons  with  whom  they  made 
contracts  could  sue  their  principals  directly ;  but  their  agency 
went  no  further.  We  find  that  in  a  very  small  number  of 
cases  an  action  was  given  against  a  principal  after  the  analogy 
of  the  actio  instUoria. 

^tins,  desiroiis  of  borrowing  money  from  Sempronini,  sends  Maevios,  who  reoeiyes 
the  money,  uid  promises  by  stipnUtion  to  retom  it  In  this  case  Sempronins  may 
sue  Titios,  even  if  Maevius  is  solvent.     (D.  14,  8, 19,  pr.) 

A.  has  lent  money  to  R's  agent  {proeurator)  to  pay  oflf  a  creditor  of  B.,  or  to  release 
a  pledge  belonging  to  K  An  aOio  negoHorum  gettorum  lies  agahist  B.  at  the  instance 
of  A. ;  and  A.  cannot  sue  B.*s  proonrator.     (D.  8,  6,  6,  1.) 

A,*B  agent  {proewrUor)  appoints  an  intHtor,  The  actio  institoria  lies  against  A. 
(D.  14,  8,  6, 18.) 

Domitian  has  given  a  mandate  to  Demetrian  to  accept  a  loan  from  Titins.  Titins 
can  sne  Domitian  on  the  loan  as  if  Demetrian  were  an  «)ijftft>r. 

A  procurator  has,  by  order  of  the  owner,  sold  a  honse,  and  given  the  nsoal  promise 
against  eviction.  The  buyer  can  sne  the  owner,  after  the  analogy  of  the  aeUo  insH- 
toria,  and  so  a  utUu  actio  is  given  to  the  owner  against  the  buyer.  (D.  10, 1, 18,  25.) 
Nevertheless  the  proeuraior  can  be  sued  by  the  buyer  if  he  pleases.    (D.  8,  8,  67.) 

These  examples  show  that  under  the  pressure  of  commercial 
^w^antSy  the  Roman  law  was  gradually  pushing  towards  the  full 
recognition  of  agency  in  contracts,  and  the  question  arises, 
Did  the  Roman  law  ever  come  nearer  to  a  true  doctrine  of 
agency  than  in  the  aetianes  exerciioria  and  institoria  t  These 
actions  fall  short  of  true  agency  :  (1)  in  respect  that  they  do 
not  exonerate  the  agent  from  liability ;  and  (2)  that  although 
they  allow  the  principal  to  be  sued  directly,  they  do  not  enable 
him  to  sue  directly  the  persons  contracting  with  his  agent. 
Nevertheless  it  would  appear  that  this  was  the  nearest  ap- 
proach made  by  the  Romans  to  a  law  of  agency. 

Savigny  contends,  that  while  the  old  law  of  non-representation  was  maintuned  in 
regard  to  the  formal  contract  of  ttipulatio,  yet  that  in  the  later  Roman  law  a^ncy 
was  universally  allowed  in  the  non-formal  contracts.  This  view  has  been  vigorously 
disputed  by  the  German  authorities  that  have  followed  Savigny,  and  indeed  appears 
to  be  merely  an  example  of  overstrained  ingenuity  on  the  part  of  that  distinguished 
author.  The  passage  upon  which  Savigny  rests  is  as  follows^ : — "  Things  may  be 
acquired  according  to  either  the  jiu  civile  or  the  jiu  naturale.    In  the  former  case  we 


■  £a  quae  cimUier  adquirunhir,  per  eos  qui  f»  potestate  nostra  sunt  adquirimut, 
vduH  it^pulaiionem :  qw)d  naturaliter  adquiritur^  aieuH  eat  poeeeeeio,  per  qucmUbet 
voletUibue  nobis  poetidere  adquirimuM, 
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acquire  them  through  penons  in  our  potutaa,  as  by  stipulation  ;  in  the  latter,  ss  in 
the  case  of  possession,  through  possession  by  anyone  at  our  ¥dsh."    (D.  41,  1,  58.) 

At  the  first  blush  this  passage  bears  out  Savigny*s  proposition  to  the  utmost  extent 
he  can  dedre ;  but  a  fair  consideration  of  the  passage  and  context  shows  that  the 
author  (Modestinus)  had  in  his  eye  the  law  of  property,  and  not  of  contract  (1.) 
This  passage  occurs  under  the  heading,  "  Concerning  tiie  Acquisition  of  Property/' 
not  under  Contract  (2.)  In  interpreting  such  passages  it  is  safer  to  narrow  the 
extent  of  the  proposition  to  the  examples  cited,  rather  than  to  expand  the  examples 
to  the  breadth  of  the  proposition.  (8.)  There  is  a  perfectly  satisfact<»y  explsnatioo 
of  the  text  It  has  been  suggested  that  Modestinus  wrote  mandpoHo,  and  not 
ttipuitUto,  as  the  example  of  acquisition  by  the/iw  eMle,  If  so^  the  passage  would  be 
quite  exact  and  pertinent  in  respect  of  the  law  of  property.  When,  howerer,  the 
Digest  was  composed,  the  maneifiaUo  no  longer  existed,  and  the  only  example  of  dvil 
acquisition  that  Tribonian  could  insert  was  ttipuMo,  This  would  explain  how  ons 
of  the  examples  is  taken  from  the  law  of  oontraot^  and  the  other  from  the  law  of  pro- 
perty. (4.)  There  are  passages  in  which  it  is  expressly  laid  down  that  "  possession  " 
is  the  only  case  ^ere  an  acquisition  may  be  made  by  a  free  persoo.  "  PossBsrion,*' 
it  is  said  by  Diocletian  and  Maximian,  "is  the  only  exception  to  the  undoubted  rols 
d  law,  that  nothing  can  be  acquired  through  a  free  person  not  subjected  to  another's 
power."  1  (0.  4,  27, 1.)  The  passages  (D.  44,  7|  11 ;  D.  60,  17,  78,  4)  may  also  U 
looked  to.  (6.)  If  the  Boman  law  had  really  attained  to  a  true  coooeptioii  of 
agency,  the  &ot  must  hav«  been  patent  in  many  texts.  Agency  is  one  of  tiie  com- 
monest instanofls  of  contract,  and  there  must  have  been  numerous  passages  illustrating 
different  phases  of  the  disputes  t&at  arise  respecting  agency,  if  agenoy  had  aver  been 
uniTersaUy  recognised. 

Sayigny  thinks  that  the  notion  of  agenoy  made  its  way  into  the  Boman  law  tfaroo^ 
the  consensual  element  in  the  non-fonnal  contracts.  Thus  all  the  consensual  con- 
tracts could  be  made  by  messoi^gor  {nunHiu),  (D.  18, 1, 1,  2  ;  D.  2, 14,  2,  pr. ;  D. 
29,  2,  26»  4;  D.  18,  5, 14,  8.)  Sayigny  observes  that  it  is  difficult,  if  not  imposriUs, 
to  distingnlsh  between  a  "  messenger  "  in  these  cases  and  a  true  agent  Suppose  I 
bargain  with  a  horsedealer,  and  refuse  his  price,  but  afterwards,  when  he  has  gone 
away,  send  a  messenger  to  say  that  I  agree  to  the  price,  it  Is  obvious  that  I,  and  not 
the  messenger,  will  be  able  to  sue  the  horsedealer  for  the  horse.  Siq»poee^  agaiot  ^ 
send  a  person  to  buy  a  particular  horsey  telling  him  not  to  go  beyond  a  certain  pricey 
is  that  person  an  agent  or  a  messenger  ?  ^e  ansvrar  to  Savigny  is,  that  altiiougli, 
upon  particular  states  of  fact,  a  doubt  may  arise  whether  a  person  is  an  agents  yet 
that  there  is  a  broad  distinction  between  a  messenger  (immi^mis)  and  an  ag«nt  A 
messenger,  Uke  a  letter,  is  simply  a  medium  of  communication ;  he  exercises  no 
judgment  of  his  own,  but  merely  repeats  what  is  told  him.  An  agent,  on  tiie  other 
'hand,  acts  on  his  own  judgment,  of  course  within  the  lunits  of  his  instmctions.  These 
instructions  may  be  minute  and  precise,  leaving  littie  to  the  exercise  of  the  agent's 
judgment,  but  unless  they  do  away  with  the  necessity  of  his  exercising  his  judgment 
altogether,  the  agent  is  distinguishable  from  a  mere  messenger.  This  distinction  is 
clearly  stated  in  a  text  much  relied  on  by  Savigny.  "  Although  it  is  through  a  free 
person  that  I  have  made  tlus  eontUtutum  with  you,  the  fact  tiiat  we  are  acquiring 
through  a  free  person  will  be  no  hindrance ;  because  he  seems  in  this  case  to  be 
acting  only  as  a  servant."  *    (D.  18,  6, 15.)    This  passage  dearly  shows  that  in  the 


^  Bxeepta  jHMeuioMa  cauta,  per  Uheram  penonam  guae  dUeritu  jure  nan  eH  wbdUa, 
nihil  adqtUri  potte,  iiidubitaU  juris  est 

*  Et  licet  libera  peraona  tit^  per  quern  tibi  eaiuHtui,  rum  erit  impedimentum  ^ucd 
per  liberam  perionam  ad^irmu9;  quia  minitUrium  tantummodo  hoe  eaeu  praetktrt 
videiur. 
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^wmn  law  a  dlstinotioni  not  to  be  got  over  by  any  ingeniona  refinement,  wm  drawn 
between  the  mere  messenger  and  the  true  agent. 

The  diflTerent  fate  of  the  law  of  agency  in  property  and 
contract  is  worthy  of  remark*  Agency  made  its  way  into  the 
law  of  property  through  "  possession,"  and  it  found  its  way  into 
possession  from  the  necessity  of  allowing  a  possessor  to  retain 
by  another,  as  by  a  te];iant.  If  one  conld  keep  possession  by  a 
tenant  as  agent,  so  one  could  acquire  possession  by  the  same 
means.  Thus  it  was  that  possession,  and  through  it  property, 
could  be  acquired  or  lost  by  an  agent. 

The  history  of  the  law  of  contract  was  widely  diflferent  The 
law  of  agency  was  created  by  the  Prcetor  through  the  expan- 
sion of  a  principle  of  the  jus  civile.  Slaves  and  sons  could 
acquire  for  their  masters  or  &thers  according  to  the  jua  civile^ 
and  by  enabling  them  to  bind  their  masters  or  fathers,  the 
Prcetor  established  a  law  of  agency  that  was  probably  found  to 
meet  nearly  all  the  necessities  of  the  case.  In  accordance  with 
the  unfailing  tradition  of  Prcetorian  innovation,  the  law  of 
agency  never  advanced  far  beyond  the  original  Hues.  Free- 
men were  allowed  as  agents  in  respect  of  the  acUones  exerdtoria 
and  institariOf  but  beyond  that  the  Pr8dtor  did  not  go.  His 
measures  seem  to  have  been  sufficient  for  the  public  wants, 
and  Justinian  found  no  occasion  to  introduce  one  of  those 
gUttering  generalisations  of  which  he  was  so  fond,  and  by  a 
stroke  of  the  pen  convert  the  contract  of  mandate  into  a  true 
agency.  In  respect,  therefore,  of  agency,  the  Roman  law  faUs 
conspicuously  short  of  the  systems  of  law  prevailing  in  modem 
Europe. 

Fifth — Cases  analogous  to  Agbnoy. 

We  have  now  to  consider  the  effect  of  an  agreement  by  A. 
that  B.  shall  receive  from,  or  pay  something  to  C,  when  A.  has 
no  authority  from  C.  to  make  such  a  bargain. 

Further,  a  stipulation  is  void  if  we  stipulate  that  something  shall  be  given 
to  a  man  to  whose  power  we  are  not  subjected.  And  hence  the  question  has 
been  raised,  how  far  a  stipulation  is  valid  in  which  a  man  stipulates  that 
something  shall  be  given  to  himself  and  another  to  whose  power  he.  is  not 
subjected.  Our  teachers  think  that  it  is  binding  in  every  point,  and  that 
the  entire  sum  is  due  to  the  stipulator  alone,  just  as  if  he  had  not  added  the 
name  of  an  outsider.  But  the  authorities  of  the  opposing  school  hold  that 
half  only  is  due  him,  and  that  as  regards  the  stranger's  portion  the  stipula- 
tion is  void.  They  cite  the  parallel  case  of  a  legacy  left  to  two  persons 
per  damnaiianem.    In  that  case,  if  one  is  wanting,  his  share  is  not  sought 
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for  his  co-legatee,  but  remains  in  the  inheritance  as  not  being  due.     Clearly 
this  is  a  like  case.    (G.  3,  103,  as  restored.) 

If  a  man  undertakes  that  another  shall  give  or  do  anything — as,  for  in- 
stance, that  Titius  will  give  5  aurei — ^he  comes  under  no  obligation.  But 
he  does  if  he  undertakes  that  he  will  get  Titius  to  give  them.    (J.  3,  19,  3.) 

If  a  man  stipulates  for  a  person  to  whose  power  he  is  not  subjected,  it  is 
in  vain.  Clearly,  however,  payment  can  be  bestowed  even  on  an  outside 
person ;  as  when  a  man  stipulates  thus  : — "  Do  you  undertake  to  give  me  or 
Seius?**  so  that  the  stipulator  acquires  an  oblig^ion.  To  Seius,  however, 
payment  may  rightly  be  made,  even  against  his  will,  so  that  the  debtor 
comes  to  be  actually  freed  at  law  ;  but  the  other  creditor  will  have  against 
Seius  an  actio  mandati.  But  if  a  man  has  stipulated  that  10  aurei  shaU  be 
given  to  himself  and  another  to  whose  power  he  is  not  subjected,  the  stipu- 
lation will  indeed  be  valid ;  but  whether  the  whole  stun  that  was  brought 
into  the  stipulation  is  due,  or  only  half,  has  been  doubted.  It  is  now  held, 
however,  that  not  more  than  half  is  acquired  for  hinu  If,  again,  you  have 
stipulated  for  a  person  subjected  to  your  power,  you  acquire  for  yourself; 
because  your  voice  is  as  your  son's,  just  as  your  son's  is  as  yours  in  those 
things  that  can  be  acquired  for  you.     (J.  3,  19,  4.) 

No  one,  as  has  been  said  above,  can  stipulate  for  another.  For  obliga- 
tions of  this  sort  came  in  to  enable  each  man  to  acquire  for  himself  what  he 
had  an  interest  in.  But  if  the  thing  is  to  be  given  to  another,  the  stipulator 
has  no  interest.  Evidently,  then,  if  one  wishes  to  do  this,  it  will  be  well  for 
him  to  stipulate  for  a  penalty  ;  for  then,  unless  all  is  done  that  the  terms  of 
the  stipulation  include,  the  stipulation  begins  to  be  binding  for  a  penalty, 
even  though  it  is  to  be  paid  to  a  man  that  has  no  interest  For  when  one 
stipulates  for  a  penalty,  no  investigation  of  his  interest  is  made,  but  all  that 
is  asked  is  what  is  the  amount  set  down  in  the  condition  of  the  stipulation. 
If,  then,  a  man  stipulates  that  something  shall  be  given  to  Titius,  it  is  in  vain. 
But  if  he  adds  a  penalty,  "  Unless  you  give  it,  do  you  undertake  to  give  so 
many  aurei  f"  then  the  stipulation  begins  to  be  binding.  If,  however,  a  man 
stipulates  for  another  when  he  himself  has  an  interest,  it  is  held  that  the 
stipulation  is  valid.  For  if  he  that  began  to  administer  the  affairs  of  a  pupilius 
as  iutory  retires  in  favour  of  his  fellow-/«//^  and  stipulates  that  the  property  of 
ihtpupillus  shall  be  safe, — then,  since  it  is  the  stipulator's  interest  that  what 
he  has  stipulated  for  should  be  done  (since  he  would  himself  have  been  tmder 
obligation  to  the  pupillus  if  he  managed  affairs  ill),  the  obligation  binds 
him.  If  therefore  a  man  stipulates  that  something  shall  be  given  to  his 
procurator,  the  stipulation  will  come  into  force.  And  so,  too,  if  he  stipulates 
for  his  creditor,  when  he  himself  has  an  interest — to  avoid  bringing  a  penalty 
into  play,  for  instance,  or  having  his  lands  given  in  pledge  sold  off— the 
stipulation  is  valid.  Conversely,  he  that  has  promised  that  another  will 
do  something,  seems  not  to  be  liable  unless  he  has  himself  promised  to  pay 
a  penalty.    (J.  3,  19,  19-21.) 

I  bny  a  fann  for  myaelf  and  Titius.  The  addition  of  Titius  is  treated  m  sur- 
plusage, and  I  am  entitled  to  the  whole  farm.     (D.  18,  1,  64.) 

SduB  stipulates  for  a  faim  to  be  given  to  himself  or  Titius.  Hie  fann  is  deUveied 
to  Titius.  Seius  has  still  an  action  to  obtain  a  promise  agahut  eviction,  and  he  oan 
recover  the  farm  from  Titius  by  adfAn  VMuniaH,  But  if  Seius'  intention  wbb  to  make  a 
fS&X  of  the  farm  to  Titius,  the  promiser  is  released  by  deliveiy  to  Titius.   (D.  45, 1, 181, 1.) 
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Titins  and  MaeTius  jointly  owe  a  sum  to  Graius.  At  the  requsBt  of  Maevius, 
Gains  agrees  to  release  both  Titius  and  himself.  Afterwards  Maevins  dies,  and 
TitiuB  becomes  his  heir.  Titius  cannot,  even  if  he  afterwards  becomes  heir  to 
MaeyioSy  claim  the  benefit  of  the  release,  becanae  the  agreement  was  not  made  for 
him.     (D.  2,  14,  17,  4.) 

"  Do  you  promise  for  yourself  and  Titius  your  heir  to  pay  10  aurei  t  "  Titius  is  one 
of  two  heirs.  He  is  not  obliged  to  pay  the  whole,  for  his  name  is  treated  as  surplusage. 
(D.  45,  1,  66,  1.) 

A.  stipulates  that  a  usufruct  of  a  farm  shall  be  given  to  himself  and  hit  heir.  The 
heir  can  claim  the  usufruct  by  an  action  on  the  stipulation.     (D.  45,  1,  38,  12.) 

A.  stipulates  that  neither  B.  (the  promiser)  nor  his  }ieir  Scius  shall  hinder  him  in 
using  a  certain  right  of  way.  This  binds  not  only  Seius  but  his  coheirs.  (D.  45, 
1,  181,  pr.) 

Sempronius  is  surety  for  Galbus  for  100  €aireL  Galbus  makes  a  verbal  agreement 
with  the  creditor  to  release  Sempronius.  Can  Sempronius  plead  that  agreement  if  he 
is  sued  by  the  creditor !  Paul  says  yes.  (D.  2,  14,  27,  1.)  Suppose  Galbus  had 
obtained  a  release  for  himself,  without  mentioning  Sempronius.  Unless  there  was  a 
special  exemption,  Sempronius  is  released  also,  because  otherwise,  if  he  paid,  he  could 
compel  Gralbus  to  repay  him,  who  would  thus  be  no  better  for  his  release.  (D.  2, 
14,  22.) 

A  tutor  agrees  with  a  creditor  of  his  pup3lu$  that  the  creditor  shall  waive  a  right 
of  action  against  the  pupiUus.  This  gives  the  pupillus  a  good  defence,  if  an  action  is 
brought.     (D.  2, 14^  15.) 

Titius  promisee  a  do8  to  Cornelia,  daughter  of  his  JUiuafamUiaa  Gains.  After- 
wards by  verbal  agreement  he  obtained  a  release  for  himself  and  also  for  Gaius.  This 
is  valid  for  Gains,  because  the  agreement  was  made  for  him  in  his  capacity  of  heir  to 
Titius.     (D.  2,  14,  88.) 

Haevius  has  agreed  by  stipulation  to  build  a  house  for  Julius.  Maevius  hires 
Titius  to  btuld  the  house  for  Julius.  This  is  valid,  because  Maevius  had  an  interest 
under  contract  in  the  execution  of  the  work.     (D.  45,  1,  38^  21.) 

Gaius  has  promised  to  Titius,  under  a  penalty,  the  farm  of  Maevius.  Gains  stipu- 
lates with  Maevius  to  deHver  it  to  Titius.    This  is  valid.     (D.  45,  1,  88,  21.) 

The  daughter  of  Titius  died  in  marriage,  and  Titius  agreed  with  her  husband  as 
follows  : — One-half  of  the  dowry  to  remain  with  him  as  a  provision  for  the  son  of  the 
marriage ;  the  other  half  to  go  to  the  grandson  of  Titius,  if  he  were  alive,  otherwise 
to  Julian.  Titius  can  sue  the  husband  for  damages  for  not  giving  the  half  to  Julian. 
(C.  8,  89,  8.) 

A  makes  a  gift  to  B.  of  a  house  for  ten  years,  and  B.  accepts  it  on  the  understanding 
that  at  the  end  of  Uie  period  he  will  give  it  to  C.  At  first  C.  had  no  right  to  sue,  as 
he  was  not  a  party  to  the  contract ;  but  some  time  before  a.d.  290  a  utilU  actio  was 
given  to  C.  to  recover  the  property  from  B.     (C.  8,  55,  8.) 

A.  deposits  property  with  B.,  and  B.  undertakes  to  give  it  to  C.  on  his  return. 
C.  had  a  utili^  actio  depofiti.     (a.D.  293.) 

Titius  lends  money  of  his  own  on  account  of  Maevius  as  and  for  the  money  of 
Maevius.  Maevius  is  wholly  ignorant  of  the  transaction.  Maevius,  nevertheless,  can 
recover  the  money  by  condictto.     (D.  12,  1,  9,  8.) 

Chrysogonus,  a  slave-steward  of  Flavins  Candidus,  wrote  in  the  presence  of  his 
master,  who  signed  the  writing  and  added  his  mark,  that  he  had  received  from  Julius- 
Zosas,  agent  for  the  absent  Julius  Quintilianus,  a  loan  of  1000  denarii.  Zosas,  a  freed- 
man  of  Quintilian,  and  acting  for  him  in  his  absence,  stipulated  for  the  return  of  the 
loan  to  Quintilian  or  his  heirs  before  the  kalends  of  next  November;  Candidus 
promised.  Julius  Zosas  also  stipulated,  in  the  event  of  non-payment,  for  interest — 
naming  8  denarii.  Candidus  promised,  and  subscribed  his  name.  In  this  case  the 
contract  was  void,  because  the  stipulation  was  made  by  Zosas  for  repayment  to  Quin- 

2  R 
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tilian ;  but  as  no  name  was  mentioned  for  the  interest^  Zosas  oonld  sue  for  it,  and  was 
compellable  to  hand  over  the  proceeds  to  Quintilian.  Why  this  result  ?  If  there  had 
been  no  stipulation  at  all,  the  agreement  would  have  been  valid.  Whenever  a  loan  is 
made,  with  the  understanding  that  it  is  to  be  returned  to  a  given  person,  'vriiethtf 
that  person  actually  delivered  that  money  or  not,  or  whether  it  was  his  money  or  no^ 
in  any  case  he  is  entitled  to  repayment.  This  is  easily  understood,  because  the  duty 
of  the  borrower  arises  from  the  actual  receipt  of  the  money,  and  it  is  perfectly  im- 
material to  whom  he  is  directed  to  return  it.  But  unluckily,  in  this  case,  the  equitable 
obligation  was  merged  in  the  stipulation.  For  when  a  loan  is  actually  given,  and  a 
stipulation  made  for  its  return,  only  one  obligation  arises,  namely,  that  upon  the 
stipulation.    (D.  45,  1,  126,  2.) 

TRANS VESTITIVE  FACTS  (Nova no). 

In  contract,  the  transvestitive  facts  present  a  certain  degree 
of  complication.  There  may  be  a  change  in  the  person  of  the 
creditor,  or  in  the  person  of  the  debtor,  or  in  the  nature  of  the 
obligation.  Suppose  A.  owes  B.  10  aurei  as  the  price  of  a  horse. 
If  now  B.  transfers  to  C.  his  right  to  the  10  aureiy  we  have  a 
change  in  one  of  the  elements,  the  two  others  remaining 
constant.  The  creditor  is  changed,  but  the  debtor  and  the 
debt  remain  the  same.  That  is  one  kind  of  transvestitive 
fact.  If,  again,  A.  induces  B.  to  accept  D.  as  his  debtor  by 
stipulation  instead  of  himself,  we  have  another  kind  of  changa 
A  new  debtor  is  substituted,  and  in  substituting  him  the  debt 
is  turned  into  a  stipulation  from  a  sale.  In  this  case  the 
person  of  the  creditor  alone  remains  constant  Lastly,  both 
B.  and  A.  may  remain,  but  the  nature  of  the  obligation  may  be 
altered ;  as  if  B.  stipulates  with  A.  for  the  10  aurei^  and  so 
merges  the  contract  of  sale  in  the  stipulation. 

These  three  kinds  of  transvestitive  facts  are  thus  named. 
The  substitution  of  a  new  creditor  is  by  eesHo  nomimtm  vel 
actionum.  The  second  change  has  no  other  name  than  novatio 
(D.  4,  4,  21  f  3)  ;  but  the  substitution  of  a  new  debtor  has  the 
specific  name  of  expromUaio  or  delegatio. 

First — Substitution  op  New  CREDnoR  (Cessio 

nominum  vel  actionum.) 

Definition. 

The  object  of  a  substitution  of  a  new  creditor  was,  as  far 
as  possible,  to  turn  mere  debts,  as  well  as  property,  into 
marketable  commodities  that  could  be  bought  and  sold.  The 
Roman  law  favoured  this  increase  in  the  value  of  rights  arising 
from  contract,  allowing  a  similar  latitude  in  the  transfer  of  a 
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mere  action  in  rem  (C.  4,  39,  9),  and  also  of  a  sum  due  by  way 
of  legacy.     (C.  6,  37,  18.) 

Rights  and  Duties. 

A.  Duties  of  Old  Creditor  to  New  Ci-editor. 

1.  In  the  absence  of  express  agreement,  a  person  selling  a 
right  in  personam  (nomen)  must  transfer  all  his  subsidiary  and 
accessory  rights  against  the  debtor.     (D.  18,  4,  23,  pr.) 

A.fi,itufamilias  owes  a  sum  to  Titios.  Titius  traDBfer»  his  right  to  Gains.  Titius 
must  also  transfer  his  action  against  the  paterfamilias.     (D.  18,  4,  14,  pr.) 

A  vendor  of  a  nomen  must  transfer  aU  mortgages,  even  those  aoqoired  after  the 
date  of  the  sale.     (D.  18,  4,  6.) 

2.  In  the  absence  of  express  agreement,  a  vendor  of  a  nomen 
does  not  warrant  the  solvency  of  the  debtor,  but  only  that  the 
sum  alleged  to  be  due  is  really  due.     (D.  18,  4,  4.) 

B.  Duties  of  Debtor  to  New  Creditor. 

1.  The  new  creditor,  after  giving  notice  of  the  transfer  to 
the  debtor,  can,  and  the  old  creditor  cannot,  sue  the  debtor.  If, 
however,  notice  has  not  been  given,  the  debtor  must  pay  at  the 
suit  of  the  old  creditor,  but  the  old  creditor  in  that  case  must 
transfer  what  he  gains  to  the  new  creditor.  (C.  8,  17,  4 ;  C. 
8,  42,  3.) 

2.  The  debtor  can  avail  himself  as  against  the  new  creditor 
of  all  the  defences  he  had  against  the  old  creditor. 

Transvestitive  Facts. 

1.   TTie  Mode  of  Transfer. 

Obligations,  no  matter  how  contracted,  do  not  admit  of  any  fonn  of 
transfer.  If  I  wish  what  is  due  to  me  to  become  due  to  you,  I  cannot 
bring  it  about  in  any  of  the  ways  by  which  corporeal  things  are  transferred 
to  another.  But  it  is  necessary  that  by  my  orders  you  should  stipulate  with 
him  ;  and  the  result  is  that  he  is  freed  from  liability  to  me,  and  at  once 
becomes  liable  to  you.  This  is  called  novatio  obligaiionis.  Now,  without 
this  novatio  you  wiU  not  be  able  to  sue  in  your  own  name,  but  must  take 
proceedings,  like  an  attorney  or  procurator  acting  on  my  behalf  {ex  persona 
tfua).    (G.  2,  38-39.) 

Until  the  time  of  Antoninus  Pius  a  transfer  could  be  effected 
only  by  novatio^  or  by  the  old  creditor  giving  the  new  creditor 
u  mandate  to  sue  the  debtor  in  his  name.  Suppose  Gains 
owed  money  to  Titius,  and  Titius  wished  to  transfer  his 
claim  to  Maevius,  he  gave  Maevius  authority  to  sue  Gains  in 
his  name  (D.  17,  1,  8,  5 ;  D.  46,  3,  76),  {praestare  vel  mandare 
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actiones).  Under  the  formulary  system  this  was  effected  by 
putting  the  name  of  the  transferrer  in  one  part  of  the  formula, 
and  of  the  transferree  in  another ;  thus,  "  if  it  appear  that  Gaius 
owes  Titius  10  aurei,  then  let  the  judex  condemn  Gaius  to  pay 
10  aurei  to  Maevius."  (G.  4,  86.)  In  this  case  Maeviusis  called 
attorney  for  himself  (procurator  in  rem  suam).  (D.  2,  14, 13, 1.) 
This  system  was  necessarily  imperfect,  for  until  the  litis  eontes- 
tatio  the  assignee  of  the  claim  (nomen)  had  no  direct  relation 
with  the  debtor.  The  next  step  was  taken  in  the  case  of  a 
sale  of  a  hereditas,  Antoninus  Pius  enacted  that  direct  actions 
(utiles  actiones)  should  be  given  between  the  buyer  of  the  inherit- 
ance and  the  creditors  and  debtors  of  the  estata  (D.  2,  14, 16 ; 
C.  4,  39,  1.)  Between  the  time  of  Antoninus  Pius  and  Dio- 
cletian, this  priority  was  extended  to  the  sale  of  any  sum  due 
{nomen},  (C.  4,  15,  5 ;  C.  4,  31),  7) :  and  also  to  actions  in 
rem,     (C.  4,  39,  9.) 

2.  The  Consent  of  the  Debtor  was  not  required  to  make  the 
transfer  valid,  nor  was  it  necessary  that  he  should  even  know 
of  the  transfer.  (0.  4,  39,  3.)  A  debtor  paying  his  creditor 
without  notice  of  the  assignment,  could  not  be  compelled  to  pay 
over  again  to  the  assignee.     (C.  8, 17,  4.) 

3.  Restrictions  on  Transfer, 

Generally,  there  was  no  impediment  to  a  transfer,  except  in 
the  case  where  the  transfer  was  made  in  order  to  vex  a  debtor 
with  a  more  powerful  creditor.  (C.  2, 14,  2.)  But  Anastasius 
introduced  a  more  effective  protection  to  debtors.  The  evil 
that  he  redressed  was  the  sale  of  debts  for  less  than  their 
amount  to  persons  that  made  a  trade  of  harassing  debtors.  He 
enacted  that  no  transferree  of  a  debt  should  recover  more  from 
the  debtor  than  he  had  paid  to  the  transferrer,  with  lawful 
interest.  The  exception  was  when  coheirs  or  legatees  divided 
debts  among  them,  assigning  to  them  a  value  in  the  division 
below  their  real  amount.  Anastasius  did  not  interfere  with 
transfers  made  by  way  of  gift  (C.  4,  35,  22),  and  this  opened 
the  door  to  evasion.  Part  of  the  debt  was  transferred  for  a 
sum  intended  really  to  be  the  price  of  the  whole,  and  the 
residue  of  the  debt  was  transferred  as  a  gift.  Justinian  put  a 
stop  to  this  evasion  by  enacting  that  if  a  person  meant  to 
transfer  a  debt  as  a  gift,  he  must  give  the  whole,  and  not 
a  part  of  it ;  and  when  anything  was  paid  at  all,  the 
transferree  was  prohibited  from  receiving  any  mora  (C.  4, 
35,  23.) 
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Second — Merger  (Novatio). 
Merger  is  the  substitution  of.  a  new  obligation  for  an  old.^ 

Gains  gives  Titdus  a  loan  of  100  aureif  and  as  part  of  the  transaction  requires 
Titios  to  promise  the  return  of  the  money  by  stipulation.  Is  this  a  novation  of  the 
loan  by  the  stipulation  ?  If  there  were  no  stipulation,  still  Titius  would  be  bound  to 
restore  the  money  lent  (as  mutuum) :  is  not  this  equitable  obligation  then  merged  in 
the  subsequent  formal  contract  T  TJlpian  and  Pomponius  regard  the  stipulation  as 
the  principal  obligation,  and  the  payment  of  the  money  as  merely  the  performance  of 
the  tacit  condition  upon  which  the  stipulation  is  made.  If  an  interval  of  time 
elapsed,  and  the  parties  at  first  relied  upon  the  equitable  obligation  arising  from  the 
loan,  then  the  making  of  a  stipulation  would  undoubtedly  be  a  novation.  (D.  46,  2, 
6,  1 ;  D.  46,  2,  7.) 

A  slave  receives  a  loan  of  5  awrei,  and  after  being  manumitted  promises  to  the 
brirrower  by  stipulation  to  return  the  5  aurei.  This  is  a  novation,  although  the  loan 
created  only  a  natural  obligation  upon  which,  after  manumission,  the  slave  oould  not 
have  been  sued.     (D.  46,  2,  1,  1.) 

1.  Forms  of  Novation.  Two  contracts,  and  two  only,  had 
the  effect  of  merging  prior  debts,  namely,  stipulation  and  the 
literal  contract  (expensilatio).  As  regards  the  latter,  it  is  sufiS- 
cient  to  refer  to  Gains.  (G.  3,  128-130.)  When  it  fell  into 
disuse,  the  stipulation  remained  the  only  contract  by  which 
novation  could  be  made. 

■ 

MaeviuB  and  Cornelius  enter  into  a  partnership  to  teach  Grammar  and  share 
the  profits.  The  agreement  was  concluded  in  writing,  in  these  words : — "  The 
above-mentioned  things,  it  is  agreed,  shall  be  given  and  done,  and  nothing  contrary 
to  them ;  and  if  anytiiing  is  not  done  according  to  this  agreement,  20,000  settertii 
shall  be  paid.'*  This  is  a  stipulation  as  to  the  penalty  only.  There  is,  therefore,  n 
novation  of  the  agreement,  but  each  can  sue  the  other  by  the  action  for  partnership 
{actio  pro  socio).  If  it  had  been  a  stipulation  to  give  and  do  in  terms  of  the  agree- 
ment, the  actio  pro  9ocio  would  have  been  merged  in  the  action  on  the  stipulation. 
(D.  17,  2,  71,  pr.) 

2.  The  stipulation  of  the  identical  subject-matter  of  a  pre- 
vious contract  had  the  effect  of  novation,  only  when  it  was 
intended  to  have  that  effect.  Before  the  time  of  Justinian 
this  question  was  determined  by  certain  legal  presumptions. 
In  some  cases  such  an  intention  was  inferred;  in  others  the 
presumption  was  rejected. 

If  it  is  the  same  person  with  whom  you  afterwards  stipulate,  novation 
takes  place  only  if  there  is  something  new  in  the  later  stipulation  ;  a  con- 
dition, perhaps,  or  a  day,  or  a  surety  [or  sponsor]  added  or  withdrawn. 
(J.  3,  29,3;  G.  3,  177.) 

But  what  I  have  said  about  the  sponsor  is  not  a  settled  point ;  for  the 

^  Novatio  ett  prioria  dehiti  in  aliam  ohligationem  vel  civilem  vel  naturalcm  transfusio 
atque  traThdatio :  hoe  ««£,  quum  ex  pi-aecederUi  causa  ita  nova  constituitur  ut  prior 
fermatwr,    (D.  46,  2,  1,  pr.) 
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authorities  of  the  opposite  school  hold  that  to  add  or  withdraw  htm  does 
nothing  to  make  a  novation.    (G.  3,  178.} 

Gains  BtipulAtes  with  Cornelius  for  a  carriage-road,  and  afterwards  for  a  foot- 
path. The  second  stipulation  is  voicL  But  if  he  had  stipulated  first  for  a  footpath 
(iter),  and  then  for  a  waggon-road  {actus),  there  would  have  heen.  a  novation.  (D. 
4«,  2,  9,  2.) 

Gains  stipulates  for  the  Cornelian  farm,  and  afterwards  from  the  same  person 
for  its  value  [quanH  fundus  est).  As  the  objects  of  the  first  and  the  second  stipolation 
are  different,  the  one  being  for  a  farm,  the  other  for  its  value,  there  is  no  novation, 
unless  specially  so  intended.     (D.  46,  2,  28.) 

Gains  stipulates  for  a  ship  to  be  built,  and  if  it  be  not  built,  for  100  aurei.  If 
these  two  terms  are  taken  as  independent  promises,  then,  supposing  the  ship  was  not 
boilt,  Gaius  could  sue  for  the  penalty,  and  afterwards  for  the  non-performanoe  of  the 
contract  to  build.  The  second,  however,  is  taken  as  a  novation  of  the  first,  and  thus 
the  penalty  is  alone  recoverable.     (D.  44,  7,  44,  6.) 

In  saying  that  if  a  condition  be  added  this  makes  a  novation,  we  must 
be  understood  to  mean  that  this  is  so  if  the  condition  is  fulfilled.  If  it  is 
not,  but  fails,  then  the  former  obligation  still  continues.     (J.  3,  29,  3 ;  G.  3, 

I79-) 
But  let  us  see  whether  he  that  brings  an  action  on  that  score  cannot  be 

repelled  by  an  exceptio  of  fraud  or  of  agreement  {jxicti  coftvenit) ;  whether 

in  fact  this  does  not  seem  to  have  been  done  between  them  on  the  tmder- 

standing  that  the  thing  should  be  demanded  only  when  the  condition  in  the 

later  stipulation  was  fulfilled.      Servius  Sulpicius,  however,  thought  that 

novation  takes  place  at  once,  even  while  the  condition  is  still  in  suspense, 

and  that  if  the  condition  fails,  no  action  can  be  brought  on  either  ground, 

and  that  thus  the  property  is  lost.    As  the  result  of  this  view  he  also  gave  an 

opinion,  that  if  a  man  stipulates  with  a  slave  for  what  Lucius  Titius  owes 

him,   a  novation  takes  place,  and  the  property  is  lost,  because  no  action 

can  be  brought  against  the  slave.      But  in  both  these  cases  the  law  in 

use  is  different.     For  novation  no  more  takes  place  in  these  cases  than  it 

would  if,  for  a  debt  you  owe  me,  I  were  to  stipulate  with  an  alien  by  the 

word  SPONDES   (Do  you  undertake  ?),  though  he  can  take  no  part  in  a 

sponsio,    (G.  3,  179.) 

When  the  obligation  merged  is  conditional  («u&  eonditione) ,  the  obligation  in  which 
it  is  merged  is  not  binding  until  the  condition  is  fulfilled.  (D.  46,  2, 14, 1.)  80,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  the  obligation  merged  is  unconditional,  and  the  stipulation  is  condi- 
tional (sub  eonditione)  no  novation  takes  place  until  the  condition  is  fulfilled.  (D.  46, 
2,  8,  1 ;  D.  46,  2,  14,  pr.) 

The  ancients  agreed  that  novation  took  place  when  that  was  the  intention 
of  the  parties  in  entering  into  the  second  obligation.  It  was  thus  doubtful 
when  they  did  so  with  that  intention,  and  certain  presumptions  on  this  point 
were  accordingly  brought  in  at  various  times  and  in  various  cases.  For  this 
reason  our  constitution  was  issued,  which  determined  most  clearly  that 
novation  took  place  only  if  it  was  expressly  declared  by  the  contracting 
parties  that  this  was  the  aim  of  their  agreement.  But  if  not,  then  both  the 
original  obligation  remains  and  the  second  comes  in  besides ;  so  that  an 
obligation  remains  on  two  grounds,  as  our  constitution  decides,  and  as  may 
be  more  clearly  learned  by  reading  it.    (J.  3,  29,  3  A.) 

This  constitution  (C.  8, 42,  8)  applies^o  ddegatio  or  exprommissio  as  well  as  to  merger* 
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Third — SUBSTITUTION  OF  A  NEW  Debtor. — Novatio,  DeUgatio, 

ExpromiasiOy  Intercessio, 

Delegatio  is  when  a  debtor  gives  a  creditor  a  new  debtor  to 
take  his  place.  It  also  applies  to  a  simultaneous  change  of 
debtor  and  creditor,  the  cause  of  obligation  alone  remaining 
the  same.  Thus  it  is  delegation  when  a  debtor  of  B.,  by  the 
order  of  B.,  gives  p.  as  debtor  to  D.     (D.  46.  2,  11,  pr.) 

Further,  novation  takes  away  an  obligation,  as  when  you  are  in  debt  to 
Seius,  and  he  stipulates  with  Titius  for  paynrient  For  when  a  new  person 
comes  in  a  new  obligation  arises,  and  the  first  obligation  is  taken  away  and 
passes  into  the  latter, — so  much  so,  that  sometimes,  even  although  the  later 
stipulation  is  useless,  the  first  is  taken  away  by  the  legal  effect  of  novation. 
For  instance,  if  Titius  stipulates  with  a  third  party  after  his  death,  or  with  a 
woman  or  ^pvpiUus^  acting  without  authority  from  his  tutor ^  for  payment  of 
your  debt  to  him,  in  that  case  the  property  is  lost  For  the  former  debtor  is 
freed,  and  the  later  obligatipn  is  no  obligation  at  aU.  But  the  rule  of  law  is 
not  the  same  if  a  man  stipulates  with  a  slave  ;  for  then  the  earlier  debtor 
remains  bound,  just  as  if  no  stipulation  had  afterwards  been  made.  (J.  3, 
29, 3 ;  G.  3,  176.) 

B.  owes  money  to  A.,  and  C.  to  B.  B.  delegates  C  to  A.  The 
effects  are,  (1)  B.  is  released  from  his  debt  to  A. ;  (2)  C.  is 
released  from  his  debt  to  B.  (C.  8,  42,  3)l;  (3)  C.  is  debtor  to 
A.  in  place  of  B. 

A.  owes  B.  money.  A.  fraudulently  indaoes  C.  to  become  debtor  to  B.  in  his  etead, 
and  accordingly  C.  makes  the  necessary  stipulation.  0.  cannot  plead  the  fraud  com- 
mitted  by  A.  when  sued  by  B.     (D.  44,  4,  4^  20.) 

A.  owes  money  to  B.  0.  owes  money  to  A.,  but  can  defeat  A.  by  a  defence  of  fraud. 
C,  however,  allows  himself  to  be  delegated  to  B.  in  place  of  A.  C.  cannot  resist  the 
action  of  B.,  even  if  he  allowed  himself  to  be  delegated  by  mistake,  but  he  has  an  aOno 
moiuia^  against  A.  for  the  amount.     (D.  46,  2.  12.) 

A.  owes  B.  money.  C.  owes  A.  nothing,  but  wishing  to  oblige  him,  becomes  his 
delegate  by  stipulation.  B.  sues  C.  Can  C,  inasmuch  as  his  intervention  is  gratuitous, 
plead  that  he  ought  not  to  be  compelled  to  pay  more  than  he  can  afford  (if£  quatenut 
faeere  potest  condemnetur)  ?  No,  although  he  could  so  defend  himself  as  against  A. 
(D.46,  2,  33.) 

A.  thinks  he  owes  money  to  B.,  but  does  not.  C.  thinks  he  owes  money  to  A.,  but 
does  not.  C,  by  the  order  of  A.,  promises  to  pay  to  B.  the  sum  A.  thought  he  owed 
him.  In  this  case  B.  cannot  compel  0.  to  pay,  but  must  on  demand  give  him  a 
formal  release  from  the  stipulation.     (D.  89,  5,  2,  4  ;  D.  44,  4,  7,  pr.) 

A.  owes  money  to  B.  C.  thinks  he  owes  money  to  A.,  but  does  not.  G.  is  delegated 
to  B.  as  a  debtor  of  A.  Can  C.  refuse  to  pay  B.  ?  No ;  his  only  remedy  is  against  A., 
for  the  money  as  paid  by  mistake.     (D.  46,  2,  13.) 

1.  Novation  or  delegation  was  made  either  by  stipulation  or 
(when  it  existed)  by  expenailatio^  or  by  litis  conteatatio,  (D.  46, 
2  11,  1;  D.  13,5,24.) 

Titius  owes  money  to  Seius,  and  Maevius  to  Titius.    Titius  being  pressed  by  Seius, 
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gives  him  a  mandate  ta  sae  Maevius.  Until  Seius  sues  Maeyins,  or  accepts  payment 
of  part  of  the  debt  from  hino,  or  informs  him  of  the  mandate,  there  is  nothing  to  hinder 
Titios  from  suing  Maevius.  But  if  Maevius  is  delegated  by  stipulation  to  Seios, 
Titius  is  at  once  released  from  Seius,  whether  Seius  receives  anything  from  Maevius 
or  not.     (0.  8,42,  3.) 

Titius  asks  Sempronius,  "  Do  you  promise  to  pay  me  what  Gains  and  Seius  owe 
me  ? "  The  debt  of  Gains  is  quite  unconnected  with  the  debt  of  Seius.  But,  never- 
theless,  the  effect  of  the  stipulation  is  to  relieve  Gaius  and  Seius,  and  put  Sempronius 

in  their  place.     (D.  46,  2,  84,  2 ;  D.  46,  2,  82.) 

• 

2.  Although  the  consent  of  a  debtor  was  not  necessary  in 
the  cession  of  actions,  the  consent  of  the  creditor  was  essential 
to  delegation.  (C.  8,  42,  1.)  (Nee  creditoris  creditori  quisquam 
inmtus  delegari  potest)  (C.  8,  42,  6.)  The  reason  is  manifest 
If  a  new  debtor  could  be  substituted  without  the  consent  of  the 
creditor,  an  insolvent  might  be  foisted  upon  him. 

8.  There  must  be  an  intention  to  make  a  novation. 

Gaias  is  a  creditor  of  Titius  for  10,  and  of  Seius  for  15  aurei.  He  stipulatee  with 
Atiius,  who  promises  to  pay  what  either  Titius  or  Seius  owes  him.  Paul  Bt^ys  this  is 
a  novation  of  both  debts.  (D.  46,  2,  82,  pr.)  Marcellus  held  that  the  stipulation 
liberated  neither  Titius  nor  Seius,  but  that  Attius  could  choose  for  which  he  would 
pay,  and  so  determine  who  should  be  released.  (D.  46,  2,  8,  4.)  Celsus,  who  so  far 
agrees  with  Marcellus,  put  it,  however,  on  the  right  footing.  He  says  if  the  intention 
was,  as  the  words  seem  to  express,  to  give  Attius  "  choice,"  there  is  no  novation ;  but 
if  the  understanding  was  that  Attius  was  to  pay  for  both,  then  both  are  at  once 
released.     (D.  46,  2,  26.) 

Gaius  promises  a  dowry  to  Titia,  the  wife  of  Maevius.  Afterwards  Sempronius,  by 
stipulation  with  Maevius,  promises  a  dowry.  Gaius  is  relieved,  and  Sempronius 
becomes  bound  by  the  stipulation.  The  presumption  is  against  any  intention  to 
double  the  dowry  of  Titia.  If  another  agree  to  pay  my  debt,  he  releases  me,  if  such 
was  the  intention  ;  if  not,  he  becomes  a  surety,  and  releases  me  only  by  payment. 
(D.  46,  2,  8,  6.) 

Calpumius  stipulates  with  Telemachus  for  the  farm  of  Sempronius,  and  afterwards 
with  Licinius,  for  the  same  farm,  reserving  the  usufruct  to  Licinius.  This  is  not  a 
novation,  but  if  Licinius  delivers  the  farm,  keeping  the  usufruct,  Telemachus  must 
give  the  usufruct.  If  Telemachus  gives  the  farm,  Licinius  is  released.  (D.  45,  1, 
66,  7.) 

4.  In  expromissio  the  same  rules  apply  as  in  merger,  when 
either  contract  is  conditional.  (D.  46,  2,  14,  1 ;  D.  46,  2,  5  ;  D. 
46,  2,  8,  1.) 

DIVESTITIVE  FACTS. 

The  divestitive  facts  of  contract  may  be  grouped  in  five 
classes.  The  first  class  is  **  Actual  Performance,  or  its  Equiva- 
lents." The  second  class  consists  of  the  modes  of"  Release:'' 
the  debtor  has  not  performed  his  duty,  but  the  creditor  waives 
his  right.  The  third  group  is  Prescription,  or  the  extinction  of 
obligations  by  lapse  of  time.     The  fourth  class  is  "  Confusio,'* 
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or  the  extinction  of  an  obligation  when  creditor  and  debtor 
become  one  and  the  same  person.  This  mode  occurred  in 
inheritance.  Lastly,  an  obligation  was  extinguished  when  an 
action  was  brought  to  enforce  it  {litis  contestation 

First — Actual  Performance  and  its  Equivalents  (Solutio). 

I.  Actual  Performance  (Solutio). 

Every  obligation  may  be  removed  by  the  discharge  of  what  is  due,  or  it 
the  creditor  consents,  of  something  else  in  its  room.  [But  it  is  a  question 
in  this  case  whether  (as  oiu:  teachers  hold)  the  debtor  is  legally  freed  ;  or 
whether  (according  to  the  view  taken  by  the  authorities  of  the  opposing 
school)  he  is  still  legally  bound  as  before,  but  ought  to  defend  himself  against 
the  claim  by  an  exceptio  dolt  mah\]  It  matters  nothing  who  discharges  it, 
whether  the  debtor,  or  some  one  else  for  him  ;  for  he  is  freed  even  if  some 
one  else  discharges  it,  and  that  whether  the  debtor  knew  it  or  not,  and  even 
if  it  was  done  against  his  will.  Again,  if  the  principal  discharges  it,  those 
that  came  in  on  his  behalf  are  thereby  freed.  Conversely,  if  the  surety  dis- 
charges the  obligation,  not  only  is  he  himself  freed,  but  his  principal  as  well. 
(J.  3,  29,  pr. ;  G.  3,  168.) 

(I.)  Payment  of  Whole  Debt. 

The  term  "  solutio  "  is  sometimes  used  in  a  larger  sense,  not 
merely  as  equivalent  to  actual  performance  (D.  50,  16,  176), 
but  to  every  divestitive  fact  (liberatio),  (D,  50,  16,  47  ;  D.  46, 
3,  54.)  The  following  points  in  regard  to  Actual  Performance 
deserve  special  notice. 

1.  Generally,  what  amounts  to  or  falls  short  of  performance. 

l"*.  When  the  promise  is  of  personal  service,  performance  by 
another  than  the  promisor  is  not  peiformance.  Thus,  if  one 
has  promised  with  his  own  labour  to  build  a  house,  or  make  a 
boat,  or  the  like,  and  has  a  surety,  performance  of  the  work  by 
the  surety,  without  the  consent  of  the  stipulator,  does  not 
acquit  the  promisor.     (D.  46,  3,  31,  pr.) 

2°.  When  the  contract  is  for  delivery  of  the  ownership  of  a 
thing,  the  promisor  cannot  obtain  release  by  delivering  some- 
thing that  cannot  be  the  undisputed  property  of  the  receiver. 
(D.  50,  17,  167.)  A  creditor  is  entitled  to  the  very  thing 
promised,  and  is  not  bound  to  accept  what  the  debtor  may 
think  a  fair  equivalent.  (D,  46,  3,  99.)  An  exception  was 
introduced  by  Justinian.  In  certain  cases  a  creditor  was 
required  to  take  land,  in  payment  of  his  debt,  at  a  fe-ir  price, 
unless  he  could  find  a  purchaser  for  it.     (Nov.  4,  3.) 

A  lender  Ib  not  bound  to  accept  in  lieu  of  payment  a  debt  due  to  the  borrower  by 
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another  person.  (C.  8,  43,  16.)  If  the  lender,  however,  consents,  the  borrower  ia 
released.     (C.  8,  43,  17.) 

Gains  promised  Titios  gold,  and  paid  him  in  bronze.  Gains  is  not  discharged, 
bnt  he  is  not  bound  to  give  Titius  the  gold,  unless  Titins  is  willing  to  give  him  back 
the  bronze.     (D.  46,  8,  50.) 

Gains  has  promised  by  stipulation  either  Stichus  or  Pamphilus.  In  a  fit  of  passion 
he  wounds  Stichus.  The  stipulator  is  not  obliged  to  take  Stichus,  but  may  insist 
upon  obtaining  Pamphilus.     (D.  46,  3,  33,  1.) 

Sempronius  has  agreed  to  give  Eros  to  Titius,  but  Eros  is  hypothecated  to  Maevius 
for  6  aurei.  Titius  receives  Eros  in  ignorance  of  the  hypothec.  Can  he,  on  finding  it 
out,  sue  Sempronius  f  Yes,  because  Sempronius  has  not  performed  his  contract. 
(D.  46,  8,  20.) 

Gaius  owes  Maevius  10  aurei.  Maevius  agrees  to  accept  Arethusa  in  payment 
Titius  has,  unknown  to  Maevius,  a  usufruct  of  Arethusa.  Maevius  can  sue  Gaius  for 
the  10  aurei  without  waiting  until  Titius  actually  claims  his  usufruct     (D.  46,  8,  69.) 

Gaius  agrees  to  give  Titius  the  slave  Stichus,  the  property  of  Maevius.  Titios 
acquires  the  ownership  of  Stichus  by  usucapio.    Gains  is  released.    (D.  46,  8,  60.) 

Julius  has  by  stipulation  promised  to  give  Pamphilus,  who  belongs  to  Sempronius. 
Sempronius  dies,  leaving  to  Pamphilus  his  freedom  conditionally.  Julius  deUvers 
Pamphilus.  Is  this  a  valid  discharge,  when  Pamphilus,  on  the  happening  of  the  con- 
dition, acquires  his  freedom  t  Yes,  because  in  this  case,  if  Pamphilus  had  been  freed 
(as  will  be  seen  presently,  p.  638),  Julius  would  have  been  released.  (D.  46,  3,  83  pr. ; 
D.  40,  7,  9,  2.) 

Julius  promises  a  slave.  He  gives  Stichua  a  ttatuUber.  This  is  not  a  good  dis- 
charge (D.  46,  3,  72,  5) ;  and  the  creditor,  without  waiting  for  the  enfranchisement  of 
Stichus,  can  sue  Julius.     (D.  46,  3,  38,  8.) 

2.  As  stated  in  the  text,  payment  may  be  made  by  a  stran- 
ger without  the  consent  or  knowledge,  and  even  against  the 
wishes,  of  the  debtor.  This  is  an  example  of  the  principle 
that  without  a  man's  consent  one  may  enrich  but  not  impoverish 
him.  (D.  46,  3,  23  ;  D.  46,  3,  53  ;  D.  3,  5,  39.)  The  payment, 
however,  must  be  in  the  name  and  on  account  of  the  debtor. 
(D.  46,  3, 17.) 

3.  Who  can  accept  payment,  and  give  a  valid  discharge  ? 
Throwing  out  of  account  the  case  of  tutoresy  curators,  and 

the  like,  we  may  say  generally  that  only  the  creditor,  or,  if  the 
creditor  is  dead,  his  heirs,  or  some  person  authorised  by  them, 
can  accept  payment  (D.  50,  17,  180),  unless  in  the  contract  the 
name  of  some  other  has  been  specially  inserted,  to  whom  pay- 
ment could  be  made.     (D.  46,  3,  12,  1.) 

A  procurator — that  is  to  say«  a  person  specially  authorised  to  accept  payment^  or 
one  to  whom  the  entire  affairs  of  another  haye  heen  entrusted — can  give  a  valid  dis- 
charge (D.  46,  8,  12,  pr.),  but  not  a  person  engaged  simply  to  conduct  a  lawsuit 
(D.  46,  3,  86.) 

Gaius  requests  Titius  his  debtor  to  pay  the  amount  of  his  debt  to  Seia,  the  wife  of 
Gains,  intending  to  make  her  a  gift  of  the  amount.  Although  Seia^  in  consequence 
of  the  rule  prohibiting  gifts  between  husband  and  wife,  did  not  become  owner  of  the 
money,  still  Titius  was  released.     (D.  24,  1,  26,  pr.). 
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Lucius  Titius  had  a  clum  against  Seius  for  400  aurei  on  2  ehiroffi'apha  ;  one  for  100, 
and  the  other  for  SOO.  Titius  wrote  to  Seius  asking  him  to  send  the  amount  of  one  of 
the  ekvrogra/pha  (for  100)  by  Maerius  and  Septicius.  Seius  sent  by  them  also  the  800 
due  on  the  other  ehir6gra(phum,  Seius  is  discharged  for  the  100,  but  not  for  the  SOO, 
unless  Titius  actually  receives  the  money  or  ratiJBes  the  payment     (D.  46,  S,  89, 1.) 

MaeviuB  stipulates  for  10  aurti  to  himself  or  a  slave  to  be  given  to  Titius.  If  a 
■lave  is  given  to  Titius,  the  promiser  is  released  ;  but  until  that  is  done,  Maevius  can 
me  him  for  the  10  owreL  (D.  46,  8,  34,  2.)  Titius  cannot  sue  for  the  slave,  neither 
can  he  release  the  promiser,  except  by  actually  receiving  the  slave  promised.  (D.  46, 
3,  10.)  Nor  can  payment  be  made  to  the  heirs  of  Titios.  (D.  46,  8,  81,  pr. ;  D. 
45,  1,  65.) 

Julius  stipulates  for  the  payment  of  10  aurei  to  himself  or  to  Stichus,  the  slave  of 
Sempronius.  Payment  may  be  made  to  Stichus,  but  not  to  Sempronius,  who  cannot 
gire  a  valid  discharge.    Only  the  person  named  can  accept  payment    (D.  46,  8,  9,  pr.) 

A  stipulation  to  give  10  aurei  to  A.  (the  BtipuiaioT)^  or  to  B.,  if  a  certain  event 
happens,  is  good  ;  so  that,  if  the  event  happens,  B.  as  well  as  A.  can  give  a  valid 
diachaige.  (D.  46,  89,  8, 4.)  But  a  stipulation  to  give  10  a/urei  to  A.  (the  itypuUxUn), 
if  a  certain  event  happens,  or  10  awei  to  B.,  is  void  unless  the  event  happens.  If  it  does, 
either  A.  or  B.  can  receive  payment ;  if  it  does  not,  neither  can.     (D.  45, 1,  141, 7.) 

**  If  my  ship  comes  from  Africa  within  three  months  will  you  give  me  or  Titius 
100  awrei  t "  Here  the  condition  is  ascribed  to  both,  and  if  it  is  fulfilled,  either  can 
give  a  valid  discharge  for  the  money.     (D.  45,  1,  141,  7.) 

(IL)  Payment  of  Part  of  the  Debt. 

CoTild  a  creditor  be  compelled  to  accept  a  part  only,  and  not 
the  whole  of  his  debt  T  This  question,  we  are  told,  gave  rise 
to  a  difference  of  opinion,  but  it  was  held  to  be  in  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  PrsBtor  to  diminish  lawsuits,  by  requiring  creditors 
to  accept  part  as  a  discharge  of  part,  of  course  not  of  the  whole 
of  the  obligation.     (D.  12, 1,  21.) 

(111.)  Apportionment  of  Payment  among  Several  Debts. 

When  the  same  debtor  owes  to  the  same  creditor  more  than 
one  sum,  and  pays  less  than  the  whole  amount  due,  which 
debt  is  wiped  off,  or  are  all  the  debts  diminished  pari  passu  f 
The  following  are  the  chief  rules  for  determining  this  question : 

Rule  L — The  debtor  may  at  the  time  of  payment  state 
which  debt  he  intends  to  discharge.  If  he  does  not  do  so,  the 
creditor  may  apply  the  payment  to  whichever  debt  he  pleases. 
(C.  8,  43, 1.)  But  if  the  creditor  makes  election,  he  must  apply 
the  payment  to  the  debt,  that,  if  he  were  himself  debtor,  he 
would  wish  to  have  discharged.     (D.  46,  8,  1.) 

A.  is  creditor  of  B.  for  two  different  sums.  For  one  sum  C.  has  become  surety,  for 
the  other  D.  B.  pays  a  sum  to  A.  A.  can  apply  it  to  wipe  off  the  debt  for  which  C. 
is  surety,  or  for  which  D.  is  surety,  wliichever  he  pleases.     (D.  46,  3,  5, 1.) 

A  dispute  arose  between  Titius  and  Gains  as  to  interest  for  a  sum  lent  by  the 
former  to  the  latter.    Gains  paid  a  certain  amount,  saying  it  was  for  reduction  of  the 
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principal,  but  Titius  held  it  to  be  merely  in  payment  of  interest  When  the  cause  was 
tried,  the  Court  held  that  the  money  paid  by  Gains  for  interest  oould  not  be  recovered, 
but  that  no  interest  could  in  future  be  exacted.  The  question  then  came  to  be  whether 
the  amount  paid  by  Gains  was  for  interest  or  principaL  It  was  held  to  be  part  of 
the  principal,  because  Gains  had  paid  it  as  such.     (D.  46,  8,  102,  1.) 

Titius  owed  Maevius  20  aureif  about  which  there  was  no  dispute,  and  30  aurei  if 
the  risk  of  a  slave  who  was  killed  attached  to  him.  Titius  paid  15  aurei  /withoni 
Raying  which  debt  he  desired  to  have  discharged.  Maevius  must  apply  it  to  the 
discharge  of  the  amount  not  in  dispute.     (D.  46,  8,  1.) 

Cornelius  owed  Julius  10  aurei,  the  price  of  a  young  slave,  and  he  bad  also  promised, 
without  stipulation,  to  make  Julius  a  present  of  5  aurei.  Cornelius  paid  5  awrti 
without  saying  it  was  in  part  payment  of  the  price  of  the  slave.  Could  Jolins  apply 
it  to  discharge  the  promise  of  5  aurei  t  Prior  to  Justinian  such  a  promise  oould  not 
be  enforced,  but  the  money,  if  paid,  oould  not  be  recovered.  Could,  then,  Julius 
apply  the  money  in  payment  of  the  present  ?  No ;  because  he  was  bound  to  apply 
it  to  the  discharge  of  the  debt  that  the  debtor  would  wish  to  see  released.  (D.  46, 
8,  94,  3.) 

Rule  II. — If  neither  party  has  specifically  assigned  the  pay- 
ment to  any  debt,  and  if  the  debtor  is  in  arrear  for  interest, 
the  interest  must  first  be  paid  off;  but  as  between  principal 
debts,  that  is  to  be  discharged  which  is  most  onerous  for  the 
debtor.     (C.  8,  43,  1.) 

Titius  accepted  a  loan,  and  promised,  interest  at  5  per  cent.,  at  which  rate  he  paid 
for  a  few  years.  Afterwards  by  mistake  he  paid  at  the  higher  rate  of  6  per  cent. 
Could  the  excess  paid  as  interest  be  applied  to  reduce  the  principal  debt  f  Yea,  if 
paid  by  mistake.     (D.  46,  8,  102,  8.) 

Titius  has  made  several  contracts  with  Seius.  Under  some  of  the  oontracts  Titius 
has  already  become  debtor  to  Seius ;  tmder  others  he  will  be  debtor  for  given  amounts 
within  a  certain  time  ;  while  others  are  conditional,  and  it  is  uncertain  whether  they 
will  ever  take  effect.  If  Titius  pays  anything,  it  must  be  applied  first  to  the  sums 
already  accrued  due,  and  next  to  those  certain  to  be  due,  but  not  yet  matured.  (D.  46, 
8,  8,  1 ;  D.  46,  8,  108.) 

Gains  owed  Sempronius  20  aurei  for  a  horse.  He  also  owed  him  15  aurei  that 
had  been  deposited  with  him  for  safe  custody,  and  which  he  had,  by  gross  negligence, 
lost.  Gains  paid  20  aureL  It  must  be  applied  as  to  15  aurei,  to  pay  the  deposit^  for 
non-payment  of  which  Gains  is  exposed  to  infamy.    (D.  46,  8,  7.) 

Maevius  owes  Titius  10  aurei,  and  20  aurei  on  a  contract  secured  by  a  pledge.  He 
pays  10  aureL  In  the  absence  of  any  statement  by  Maevius,  he  is  understood  to 
dischai^ge  the  secured  debt^  and  thereby  partly  relieve  his  property.     (D.  46,  8,  5,  pr.) 

Galbus  owes  Cornelius  100  aurei;  he  is  also  surety  for  Titius  to  Cornelius  for  80 
aureL  Galbus  pays  50  aureL  It  must  be  employed  to  reduce  his  own  debt,  not  the 
sum  for  which  he  is  only  surety.     (D.  46,  8,  4 ;  D.  46,  8,  97,  pr.) 

A.  is  surety  to  D.  in  behalf  of  B.  for  10,  and  of  C.  for  20  awreL  A.  pays  D. 
10  aurei.  Whose  debt  is  it  to  be  applied  to  t  If  A.  has  said  nothing,  it  is  to  be  taken 
in  discharge  of  the  debt  of  longest  standing.     (D.  46,  8,  24.) 

Receipts  (Apochae). 

A  written  acknowledgment  of  payment  of  debt  (apocha)  wae 
not  conclusive,  but  was  binding  only  in  respect  of  the  sum 
actually  received     (0.  8,  43,  6.)     It  was,  however,  esteemed 
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a  more  unequivocal  evidence  of  payment  than  the  restoration  of 
a  chirograph,  or  written  obligation  to  the  debtor.     (C.  8, 43, 11.) 

IL — Tender  {Oblatio;  Depositio  et  Obsignatio), 

A  distinction  existed  between  a  simple  offer  to  pay  (oblatio) 
and  a  formal  tender.  The  latter  was  made  by  depositing  the 
money  due  in  a  sealed  bag  (depositio  et  obsignatio),  either  in  a 
temple,  or  in  some  place  by  order  of  a  court.  (C.  8,  43,  9 ;  C. 
4,  32,  19.)  From  certain  passages  it  might  be  inferred  that  a 
formal  tender  or  deposit  was  unnecessary.  (C.  4,  32,  6;  D. 
45,  1, 122,  5.)  Other  passages  seem  to  deny  any  effect  to  sucli 
offer  unless  followed  by  formal  deposit.  (D.  26,  7,  28,  1.)  A 
reconciliation  is  suggested  to  this  effect,  that  an  informal  offer 
is  a  discharge  of  the  debt,  and  stops  the  currency  of  interest, 
when  interest  results  from  the  delay  (mora)  of  the  debtor ;  but 
that  the  accessories  of  the  debt,  pledges,  interest  due  by 
agreement,  etc.,  were  not  released  without  the  formal  tender. 
(C.  4,  32,  9.) 

TitiuB  promised  Dama  or  Eros.  Titius  offered  to  deliver  Erog,  bat  the  stipulator 
delayed  acceptance.  Then  Eros  died.  Titius  was  not  obliged  to  deliver  Dama,  be- 
cause it  was  not  his  fault  that  the  stipulcUor  did  not  take  Eros.     (D.  45,  I,  105.) 

GaiuB  owed  Cornelius  10  aurei,  and  visited  him  with  the  money  in  order  to  pay  him. 
Cornelius,  without  any  good  reason,  refused  to  take  it,  and  Gaius,  taking  home  tlie 
money,  accidentally  lost  it.  Gaius  could  not  be  compelled  to  pay  the  10  aureL 
(D.  46,8,  72,  pr.) 

A  tutor  who  offers  and  deposits,  under  seal,  the  amount  he  owes,  is  released  from 
the  obligation  to  pay  interest.    (D.  22, 1,  1,  3.) 

When  money  had  been  so  deposited  the  debtor  was  released, 
and  the  remedy  of  the  creditor  was  only  against  the  person 
with  whom  the  deposit  was  made  in  order  to  recover  what  had 
been  deposited. 

III. — ^Impossibility  op  Performance  is  occasionally  equi- 
valent TO  ACTUAL  Perform ANCK    (Interitua  rei,) 

A  promise  to  do  that  which  was  from  the  first  impossible,  is 
void ;  is  it  also  void  if  the  thing  becomes  impossible  only  after 
the  promise  is  made  ?  Here  we  do  not  speak  of  the  inability 
of  a  particular  man  to  do  what  he  promised,  as  if  he  becomes 
insolvent,  but  the  impossibility  of  anyone  doing  what  has  been 
promised.  When  the  impossibility  has  arisen  from  no  fault  of 
the  promiser,  as  when  he  has  agreed  to  deliver  a  thing,  and  the 
thing  perishes,  generally  he  is  discharged. 
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Titiua  promises  to  Gaiusy  by  stipulatiozi,  so  many  coins  contained  in  a  particular 
chest.  Owing  to  no  fault  of  Titius  the  chest  and  money  are  lost  Titius  is  not 
obliged  to  pay  an  amount  equal  to  the  sum  lost.     (D.  45,  1,  87.) 

Stichus  is  promised  to  Maevius  by  Seius.  Stichus  dies.  Is  Seius  released  ?  If  it 
was  not  the  fault  of  Seius  that  Stichus  died,  he  is  released.  (D.  45,  1,  S3.)  If  the 
slave,  however,  had  been  asked  for  by  Maevius,  and  refused,  or  if  Seius  killed  him 
without  a  reasonable  excuse,  he  must  pay  the  value  of  Stichus.  (D.  45,  1,  23 ; 
D.  45,  1,  96.) 

Titius  promises  Arethusa  to  Gains.  Arethusa  is  manumitted.  Is  Titius  released  ? 
Not  if  Arethusa  belonged  to  Titius.  But  if  Arethusa  did  not  belong  to  Titius,  and 
the  manumission  was  not  due  to  his  fraud  or  fault,  Titius  is  no  longer  bound.  (D.  45, 
1, 51.) 

Maevius  promises  Eros  to  Sempronius.  Eros  is  taken  captive.  Is  Maevius 
released  ?  If  Eros  did  not  belong  to  him,  certainly.  If  Eros  did,  then  it  would 
appear  that  Maevius  was  bound  only  in  case  Eros  was  recovered,  or  again  fell  under 
his  control     (D.  46,  8,  98,  8.) 

Gains  promised  Pamphilus  to  Cornelius.  Gains  did  not  give  Pamphilus,  and 
compelled  Cornelius  to  resort  to  legal  proceedings,  pending  which  Pamphilus  died. 
Gains  in  compelling  Cornelius  to  take  legal  proceedings,  is  guilty  of  undue  delay, 
and  must  pay  the  value  of  Pamphilus.     (D.  45, 1,  82, 1-2.) 

Sempronius  promises  to  give  a  small  plot  of  ground  to  Maevius.  After  doing  so^ 
he  buries  a  dead  body  in  the  place,  and  thus  makes  the  land  extra  commercium,  Sem- 
pronius must  pay  its  value.  If  the  land  had  belonged  to  another,  who  had  buried  a 
body  in  it,  he  would  have  been  released.     (D.  45,  1,  91,  1.) 

Julius  promises  .to  Titius  a  plot  of  building  ground  belonging  to  Gaiua.  Gaius 
builds  upon  it.  Can  Titius  sue  Julius  on  the  stipulation  for  the  value  of  the  ground  ? 
Celsus  gives  an  opinion  in  the  negative  (D.  82, 1,  79,  2),  but  Paul  disputes  and  denies 
his  opinion.  (D.  46,  3,  98,  8.)  The  opinion  of  Celsus  was  grounded  on  the  change  in 
the  condition  of  the  thing  being  such  as  to  render  delivexy  of  the  ground  without  the 
building  impossible.  Paul  replies  that  the  ground  is  a  part  of  the  house,  and  indeed 
the  principid  part,  to  which  the  building  is  in  law  only  accessory,  and  that,  therefore, 
the  value  of  l^e  land  must  be  paid. 

Sei^os  promises  a  usufruct  of  his  farm  to  Maevius  for  the  next  ten  years.  By  the 
fault  of  Seius,  Maevius  is  kept  out  of  the  farm  five  years.  Maevius  can,  nevertheless, 
sue  for  the  ten  years.     (D.  7,  1,  37.) 

Second — RELEASES — Formal  and  Non-formal. 

xlctual  performance  is  called  the  natural  mode  of  dissolviDg 
an  obligation  (naturalitur  resolvitur),  in  contrast  with  a  formal 
release  (civilitef'  resolvitur)  by  the  provisions  of  the  law.  The 
maxim  was  that  every  contract  had  its  appropriate  divestitive 
fact,  just  as  it  had  its  appropriate  investitive  fact,  and  that 
these  two  classes  of  facts,  the  investitive  and  divestitive,  must 
correspond.^  Hence  a  contract  formed  per  aes  et  libram  must  be 
dissolved  per  aes  et  libram ;  a  contract  by  stipulation  must  be 
dissolved  by  a  contrary  stipulation ;  a  contract  formed  by 
writing  {expetiaum  ferre)^  by  written  release  {accepium  ferre). 


'  I'ir<mt  quidque  contractum  est,  ita  et  aolvi  debet  (D.  46,  8,  80) ;  fitAii^  tarn  naturale 
tut  guam  eo  genere  quidque  diasolvere  quo  ccUigatum  est,     (D.  50,  17,  85.) 
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Such  was  the  maxim  -with  regard  to  formal  releases,  and 
when  the  obligation  was  thereby  taken  away,  all  the  collateral 
securities  (sureties,  pledges,  etc.)  were  at  the  same  time  released. 
The  obligation  was  extinguished  as  if  it  had  never  existed. 

(I.)  Formal  RELEASEa 

1.  Release  of  stipulation — Aeceptilatio. 

1**.  This  is  the  mode  of  release  primarily  adapted  to  verbal 
contracts,  and  hence  applies  not  only  to  the  stipulation,  but 
also  to  the  verbal  contract  of  services  of  a  manumitted  slave 
{pbligaiio  operaram),     (D.  46,  4,  13.) 

An  obligation  may  be  removed  by  crediting  the  debtor  with  payment 
{acceptilatid).  This  is  done  by  an  imaginary  payment.  If  Titius  has  a 
debt  due  him  on  a  contract  made  by  words,  and  wishes  to  remit  it,  he  can  do 
so  by  allowing  his  debtor  to  say  these  words  : — "  What  I  have  promised  you, 
do  you  regard  as  received  ? "  and  by  himself  answering,  "  I  do."  This 
acknowledgment  may  be  in  Greek  as  well,  provided  only  it  be  done  in 
the  same  form  of  words  as  is  usually  employed  in  Latin.  (J.  3,  29,  i  ; 
G.  3,  169.) 

AeceptUaHo  is  the  formal  and  solemii  acknowledgment  by  the  oreditor  that  his 
daim  has  been  Batisfied ;  and  having  made  such  an  acknowledgment,  the  creditor  was 
estopped  from  alleging  that  10  point  of  fact  there  was  no  payment.  VeltU  solviste 
videtur  it,  qui  ctcceptUatione  tohUtta  est,  (D.  46,  4,  16,  pr.)  Hence  it  is  called  by 
Gains  a  fictitious  payment  {imaginaria  tolutio),  English  lawyers  would  probably 
explain  such  a  release  as  operating,  like  the  expensUcUio,  by  estoppel. 

Several  stipulations  could  be  dissolved  at  the  same  time  by  an  aeceptUatio,  (D. 
46,  4,  6  ;  D.  46, 4, 18,  pr.)  It  could  not  be  conditional  or  postponed.  {Sub  conditione 
or  in  diem,)    I).  46,  4,  4  ;  D.  46,  4,  5.) 

2°.  The  Aquilian  Stipulation, — A  wide  extension  was  given  to 
acceptilatio  by  formulae  introduced  by  Aquilius  Gallus,  the 
colleague  of  Cicero,  of  whom  mention  has  been  already  made. 

In  this  fashion,  as  we  have  said,  contracts  by  words  are  dissolved,  and 
these  only,  not  the  rest.  For  it  seemed  fitting  that  an  obligation  made  by 
words  might  be  dissolved  by  words.  But  a  debt  due  on  any  other  ground 
may  be  reduced  to  a  stipulation,  and  dissolved  by  crediting  the  debtor  with 
payment  {acceptilatio).  As  a  debt  may  properly  be  paid  in  part,  so  a 
debtor  may  be  credited  with  part  payment    (J.  3,  29,  i  ;  G.  3,  170.) 

A  debt  may  be  properly  paid  the  creditor  in  part.  But  whether  a  debtor 
can  be  credited  with  part  payment  is  questioned.     (G.  3,  172.) 

A  form  of  stipulation  has  been  handed  down  to  us,  commonly  called 
Aquiliana^  by  which  any  obligation  whatever  can  be  reduced  to  a  stipula- 
tion, and  so  taken  away  by  crediting  the  debtor  with  payment  {acceptilatio). 
It  works  a  novation  on  every  obligation,  and  was  framed  by  Gallus 
Aquilius  as  follows  : — **  Whatever,  on  whatever  ground  you  are,  or  shall 
be  bound  to  give  me  or  do  for  me  now  or  on  some  after  day,  and  all 
for  which  I  may  now  or  hereafter  bring  an  action  or  make  a  claim,  or 
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for  which  I  may  follow  you  up  before  a  magistrate,  and  all  you  have, 
hold,  or  possess  of  mine,  or  which  only  your  wilful  wrongdoing  keeps 
you  from  possessing,  all  this,  according  to  the  value  to  be  set  on  each  item, 
Aulus  Agerius  has  stipulated  shall  be  given  to  him,  and  Numerius  Negidius 
has  undertaken  so  to  do."  Again,  conversely  Numerius  Negidius  put  the 
question  to  Aulus  Agerius,  "Whatever  I  have  undertaken  for  you  this 
day  by  the  stipulaiio  Aquilianay  do  you  regard  as  received  in  full  ? "  and 
Aulus  Agerius  answered,  "  I  regard  it  as  received,"  and,  **  I  have  entered 
It  as  received."    (J.  3,  29,  2.) 

The  acceptilatiOf  even  if  wholly  gratuitons,  extinguished  the  obligation.  It  was 
thus  convenient  even  when  the  obligation  was  discharged  by  payment.  If  the  debtor 
paid  what  he  owed,  and  obtained  a  written  discharge  (apocha),  he  might  be  troubled 
by  the  allegation  that,  in  point  of  fact,  although  he  had  got  a  receipt,  he  had  not 
paid  the  debt.  If,  however,  the  release  were  by  acceptiUUio,  this  objection  oould 
not  be  raised,  and  hence  acceptUatio  waa  the  safest  form  for  receipts.  (D.  46. 
4, 19,  1.) 

3°.  Acceptilatio  of  part  of  a  debt. 

Ulpian  resolves  the  diflSculty  stated  by  Gains  in  the  following 
mauner :  If  the  obligation  is  divisible,  then  it  may  in  part  be 
released  by  acceptilatio ;  but  if  it  is  indivisible,  the  acceptilatio 
is  void  unless  it  covers  the  whole  obligation.  (D.  46,  4,  13,  1.) 
The  distinction  between  divisible  and  indivisible  obligations 
may  be  illustrated  by  the  following  examples : — 

*'  Of  the  10  attrei  I  promised  you,  do  you  admit  five  as  received  ?  "  I  do.  Thii 
release  is  valid  for  5  aureu    (D.  46,  4,  9.) 

Titius  owes  a  dave  to  Sempronius.  He  asks  Sempronius  whether  he  will  release 
him  from  giving  Stichus,  Sempronius  agrees.  Is  the  release  from  Stiohua  a  release 
from  the  genersJ  obligation  of  giving  a  slave  t  Yes ;  the  question  of  divisibility  does 
not  arise,  for  inasmuch  as  Titius  could  perform  his  obligation  by  giving  Stichus,  the 
release  from  Stichus  is  a  discharge  of  the  whole  obligation.     (D.  46,  4,  18,  4.) 

Titius  owes  Arethusa  to  Gains.  Gaius  dies,  leaving  as  heirs  Maevius  and  Julius. 
Can  Maevius  release  Titius  in  respect  of  his  share  of  the  inheritance  ?  Tes,  although 
Arethusa  cannot  be  divided.     (D.  46,  4,  10.) 

Titius  owes  Maevius  a  slave  or  10  cmreL  Maevius  releases  him  from  5  aicm. 
What  right  remains  to  Maevius  ?  He  can  sue  Titius  for  5  aurei  or  a  share  of  the  slave. 
(D.  46,  4,  17.) 

Titius  owes  an  urban  or  rural  praedial  servitude.  Can  he  be  released  from  part 
of  the  servitude  ?    No,  because  such  a  servitude  is  indivisible.      (D.  46,  4,  13,  1.) 

Titius  owes  a  usufruct  of  his  estate.  Can  he  get  a  release  in  respect  of  part  of  the 
estate,  while  remaining  bound  to  give  a  usufruct  of  the  remainder  ?    Yes.     (D.  46,  i, 

18, 1.) 

Titius  is  bound  to  give  a  carriage-way  [via).  The  creditor  releases  him  from  a 
footpath  [iter).  This  is  wholly  invalid ;  because,  although  a  footpath  is  included  in 
a  roadway,  and  in  a  sense  a  part  thereof,  it  is  a  part  not  of  a  physical  whole,  but  of 
a  legal  or  imaginary  whole  ;  but  if  released  from  iter  and  actus,  the  debtor  is  released 
from  via.     (D.  46,  4, 13,  1.) 

Titius  has  promised  a  farm  simply,  which,  of  course,  meant  the  ownership  of  ii 
He  is  released  from  it  in  respect  only  of  a  usufruct  or  right  of  way.  This  is 
invalid,  because  a  usufruct  is  not  a  part  of  the  ownership  In  the  sense  required 
(D.  46,  4,  13,  2.) 
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Titius  profmises  a  luiifnict  of  land,  and  accepts  a  release  of  the  use  {uttts)  of  ii  Is 
this  valid  ?  If  the  creditor  thoaght  a  toe  only  was  due,  his  release  is  void.  I^  how- 
ever, he  knew  that  the  usufruct  was  due,  and  intended  to  reserve  the  produce  {fructua), 
releasing  only  the  use,  the  release  was  valid.  This  shows  that  the  relation  between 
oBufruct  and  use  was  much  closer  than  between  ownership  {donUnium)  and  usufruct. 
Usufruct  and  use  are  considered  as  more  readily  interchangeable,  or  rather  they  are 
regarded  less  as  distinct  species  than  as  one  species  varying  in  the  liberality  of  its 
interpretation  acocxrding  to  the  terms  of  the  grant.     (D.  46,  4,  18,  S.) 

Titius  has  promised  Stichus.  He  is  released  by  the  same  aeceptUatio  from  Stichus, 
and  also  from  Pamphilus,  who  is  not  due.  The  release  is  valid  for  Stichus,  the 
addition  of  Pamphilus  being  treated  as  surplusage.    (D.  46,  4,  15.) 

4*^.  Who  can  release  by  aeeeptilatio  f 

Although  we  have  said  that  accepHloHo  is  accompanied  by  an  imaginary 
payment,  yet  a  woman,  without  authority  from  her  iuier^  cannot  credit  a 
debtor  with  payment,  although  payment  can  be  made  her  in  any  other  form 
without  authority  from  the  tutor.    (G.  3,  171.) 

One  of  several  co-creditors  can  release  a  debtor  by  accq>ti' 
lotto  without  the  consent  of  the  rest.  The  Aquilian  law,  as  we 
have  seen,  imposed  a  penalty  on  an  adstipulatOT  who  took  this 
means  of  defeating  the  stipulator. 

2,  Release  per  aes  et  Ixbram.     Next  liberatio. 

There  is,  too,  another  sort  of  imaginary  payment,  by  means  of  a  piece  of 
bronze  and  a  balance.  This  kind  is  received  in  certain  cases  only,  as  when 
the  debt  that  is  due  has  been  so  contracted,  or  is  grounded  on  a  judgment. 

(G-  3y  173O 

There  are  employed  not  less  than  five  witnesses  and  a  balance-holder. 

Then  he  that  is  being  freed  ought  to  speak  thus : — "  Whereas  I  am  con- 
demned to  pay  you  so  many  thousand  sestertii  on  such  and  such  a  ground 
(as  according  to  the  terms  of  the  conveyance),  with  this  bronze  and  balance 
of  bronze  I  pay  and  free  this  balance  both  first  and  last  in  accordance  with 
public  law.''  Then  he  strikes  the  balance  with  an  asy  and  gives  it  him  from 
whom  he  is  freeing  himself,  as  if  by  way  of  payment.    (G.  3,  174.) 

As  a  will  was  made  anciently  ^er  aes  et  lihram,  it  followed  that  a  legacy  also  could 
be  discharged  by  this  mode  of  release.  Thus  the  form  applied  to  the  release  (1)  of 
contracts  made  per  aee  et  Ubram  (fieasum) ;  (2)  of  judgment  debts ;  and  (8)  of  legacies. 
The  propriety  of  this  mode  of  discharge  is  evident  in  the  case  of  nexum  and  legacies, 
but  is  not  so  dear  in  the  case  of  judgment  debts.  (G.  8,  175.)  Gains,  also,  informs 
UB  that  this  mode  of  release  was  confined  to  what  could  be  counted  or  weighed  ;  or, 
as  some  add,  measured.  He  says  nothing,  in  the  text  as  it  remains,  regarding  the 
fonnation  of  the  contract  of  nexum;  and  the  whole  subject,  on  account  of  the  paucity 
of  evidence,  is  involved  in  obscurity.  This  formal  release  seems,  as  in  the  case  of 
aceeptUatiOf  often  to  have  accompanied  actual  payment.     (Livy,  6, 14.) 

3,  The  literal  and  real  contracts  should  be  dissolved  by 
methods  analogous  to  their  investitive  facts.  An  entry  {ac- 
eeptum  ferre)  wiped  out  a  written  debt,  and  formed,  doubtless, 
the  correct  mode  of  release.     So,  as  a  contract  re  was  formed 

2S 
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bj  the  delivery  of  some  article,  it  was  dissolved  by  the  return 
of  the  same  article. 
4.  The  consensual  contracts. 

Further,  obligations  contracted  by  consent  may  be  dissolved  if  both 
change  their  minds.  If  Titius  and  Seius  mutually  agree  by  mere  con- 
sent that  Seius  shall  have  a  farm  at  Tusculum  on  buying  it  for  one  hundred 
auret,  and  thereafter,  while  performance  has  not  yet  followed — that  ist  while 
the  price  has  not  been  paid,  and  the  farm  not  delivered — they  determine  to 
depart  from  the  contract  of  sale,  then  mutually  they  are  freed.  It  is  the 
same  with  hiring  and  letting,  and  with  all  the  contracts  that  come  down  from 
consent,  as  has  already  been  said.    Q.  3,  29,  4.) 

(II.)  Non-formal  Releases  (Factum  de  non  petendo). 

The  special  importance  of  pacts  in  reference  to  the  divesti- 
tive facts  of  contract  has  been  akeadj  pointed  out.  The  pact 
not  to  sue  practically  superseded  the  formal  releases.  But, 
nevertheless,  some  differences  remained,  and  it  was  occasionally 
important,  whether  a  formal  contract  was  dissolved  formally 
or  by  mere  pact. 

1.  A  defective  acceptilatio  was  construed  as  a  pact  not  to 
sue,  if  the  intention  of  the  creditor  was  to  release  the  debtor, 
and  the  form  merely  of  the  acceptilatio  was  defective.  (D.  2, 
14,  27,  9.)  If,  however,  the  creditor  did  not  intend  to  release 
the  debtor,  but  went  through  the  form  of  acceptilatio^  knowing 
it  to  be  void,  it  was  held  that  he  could  sue  the  debtor,  as  he 
had  never  really  consented  not  to  sue.  (D.  46,  4,  8,  pr.)  In 
like  manner,  if  a  contract  re  were  dissolved  by  acceptilatio 
simply,  without  resorting  to  the  Aquilian  stipulation,  aooord- 
ing  to  the  old  law,  the  acceptilatio  had  no  effect.  But  in  this 
case  also  a  favourable  construction  was  adopted :  the  formal 
release  was  held  to  imply  an  agreement  not  to  sue,  and  an 
action  to  enforce  the  original  contract  would  be  defeated  by 
the  exeeptio  doli  mali  or  pacti  conventL 

2.  A  formal  release  must  be  unconditional ;  an  agreement 
not  to  sue  {pactum  de  non  petendo)  might  be  limited  and  con- 
ditional. 

TitiiiR  owes  Maevitis  10  ottro  at  the  end  of  six  months.  Maeyins  offen  to  releMe 
him  if  he  pays  8  aurti  at  the  end  of  the  second  month.  The  agreement  is  not  made 
by  stipulation.  Can  Titius,  by  offering  the  8  aurei  at  the  proper  time,  protect  himself 
from  liability  for  the  10  oum  at  the  end  of  six  months  ?  Yes.  If  Maevins  sues  him, 
he  can  plead  the  agreement  as  a  defence.     (D.  2,  14,  41.) 

3.  A  formal  release  either  wholly  extinguishes  the  obligation 
or  does  not  affect  it ;  an  agreement  not  to  sue  may  operate  as 
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a  release  to  some  of  the  parties  bound,  and  not  to  others.  If 
the  pact  is  in  favour  only  of  the  person  making  it,  or  of  some 
definite  person,  it  is  said  to  be  a  pact  in  personam;  but  if  it 
operates  generally  in  favour  of  all  persons  bound,  it  is  said  to 
be  in  rem.  (D.  2,  14,  7,  8.)  If  the  agreement  is  restricted 
(pactum  in  personam),  it  avails  only  for  the  persons  in  whose 
favour  it  is  made,  and  not  even  for  their  heirs.     (D.  2, 14, 25, 1.) 

ntiiu  owes  money  to  Gains.  Gains  writes  to  Titins,  "  I  will  not  sne  yon.  **  The  heir 
of  Titius  cannot  plead  this  agreement.  Bnt  if  Gains  wrote,  "  I  will  release  that  debt," 
the  heir  of  Titios  and  aU  others  interested  are  protected.     (D.  2, 14,  17,  S.) 

"  I  will  not  sae^'*  may  mean  I  will  not,  bnt  my  heirs  may.  "  Yon  will  not  be 
Boed,"  may  mean  yon  will  not^  but  your  heirs  will  be  sued.  The  question  is  as  to  the 
intention  of  the  parties :  the  words  used  have  effect  only  in  so  far  as  they  indicate 
such  intention.     (D.  2,  14,  57, 1.) 

4.  A  formal  release  of  one  of  several  co-obligees  releases  all ; 
an  agreement  not  to  sue  may  be  limited  to  the  release  of  one 
only,  the  others  remaining  bound. 

If  one  of  several  co-creditors  {eorrei  gtipulandi)  formally  releases  a  debtor,  the  debt 
is  wholly  extinguished,  and  the  debtor  is  at  the  same  time  released  from  the  claims  of 
the  other  creditors.     (D.  46,  4,  18, 12.) 

If  one  of  several  co-debtors  is  formally  released,  all  the  other  debtors  are  at  the 
Bame  time  discharged.   This  follows  from  the  nature  of  acc^Uatio,    (D.  46,  4, 16,  pr.) 

Such  was  the  rule  applicable  to  formal  releases;  but  the 
same  technical  reasoning  was  not  extended  to  informal  agree- 
ments not  to  sue.  As  such  agreements  were  not  recognised 
except  in  equity,  so  by  equity  must  that  recognition  be  modi- 
fied and  interpreted.  The  object  of  the  Praetor  was  to  give 
effect  to  the  intentions  of  the  parties  as  against  the  strictness 
of  the  old  legal  formalities,  and  therefore  the  real  agreement 
between  the  parties  formed  the  law  that  was  made  to  govern 
the  case.  1£  the  agreement  were  restricted  to  the  person 
making  the  release,  or  to  whom  release  was  given,  unquestion- 
ably the  others  would  not  be  affected.  But  suppose  the  agree- 
ment were  quite  general,  that  the  creditor  agreed  not  to  sue 
at  aD,  was  such  an  agreement  effective  in  regard  to  the  other 
debtors  or  creditors,  who  were  ignorant  of  it? 

(1.)  Does  a  pact  not  to  sue,  made  by  one  of  two  co-creditors, 
release  the  debtor  from  the  other  creditor  ?  It  would  of  course 
be  manifestly  unjust  to  give  a  creditor  the  power  of  destroying 
his  co-creditor^s  claim.  With  this  appears  to  agree  a  somewhat 
difficult  text  of  Paul  According  to  the  ingenious  interpreta* 
tion  of  Savigny,  the  text  reads  thus  : — "  If  one  of  two  bankers 
in  partnership  makes  a  pact  not  to  sue  a  debtor  of  the  firm,  is 
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the  defence  accruing  to  the  debtor  from  this  pact  available 
against  his  partner  ?  Neratius,  Atilicinns,  and  Procnlns  say  it 
is  noty  even  although  the  pact  is  perfectly  general  (jxicium  in 
rem) ;  for  all  that  the  imperial  constitutions  have  settled  is 
that  each  partner  can  sue  for  the  whole  debt  [The  same  rule 
holds  in  the  case  of  two  co-creditors.]  Labeo  also  is  of  the 
same  opinion,  for  one  of  them  cannot  make  a  novation,  although 
one  can  give  a  valid  discharge ;  just  as  payment  of  money  that 
has  been  borrowed  from  those  under  our  potestas  may  lawfully 
be  made  to  them,  although  they  cannot  make  a  novation. 
And  that  view  is  correct."  (D.  2,  14,  27,  pr.)  In  the  Digest 
the  sentence  enclosed  in  brackets  comes  after  the  text,  but 
Savigny  thinks  the  writer  meant  to  carry  back  the  proposition 
to  the  place  in  which  it  is  put. 

(2.)  Does  a  pact  not  to  sue  made  to  one  of  two  co-debtors 
release  both?  Here  the  difference  between  a  formal  and 
informal  release  becomes  apparent.  By  acceptilaiio  the  legal 
chain  is  broken,  and  hence  both  are  released ;  but  when  there 
is  only  an  agreement  having  no  other  force  than  equity  gives 
to  it,  the  PrsBtor  applies  a  different  rule.  Generally  speaking, 
the  release  of  one  is  not  the  release  of  the  other.  But  if  thej 
are  so  connected  that  the  release  is  not  effective  unless  it 
is  in  favour  of  the  co-debtor  also,  then  both  are  released. 
(D.  2,  14,  21,  5.)  Suppose  A.  and  B.  are  jointly  bound  for  a 
debt,  and  that  each  is  a  surety  for  the  other,  then  neither  of 
them  can  be  effectually  released  unless  both  are.  Here  it 
might  fairly  be  presumed  that  the  creditor  intended  to  release 
both,  for  unless  he  did  so,  his  general  release  had  no  effect 

5.  A  formal  release  of  the  principal  is  a  release  of  the  surety, 
and  a  formal  release  of  the  surety  is  a  release  of  the  principal ; 
but  an  informal  release  of  one  of  them  may  have  no  effect  on 
the  other.     (D.  46,  4, 13,  7.) 

In  the  case  of  pacts  a  technical  dii&culty  arises  that  is  not 
felt  in  acceptilatio.  Acceptilatio  operates  as  an  annihilation  ot 
the  debt,  but  a  pact  only  as  an  equitable  defence.  Now  it  was 
a  rule  of  the  Roman  law  that  one  freeman  could  not  act  for 
another.  How,  then,  could  a  surety  reap  the  benefit,  of  a  pact 
made  with  his  principal,  and  not  with  himself,  or  how  could 
a  principal  avail  himself  of  a  pact  made  only  by  his  surety? 
The  answer  was  that  such  a  pact  made  by  A.  on  belialf  of  B. 
could  be  pleaded  in  favour  of  B.  only  when  it  was  A.'s  interest, 
and  so  in  effect  the  pact  was  for  A.  solely.     (D.  2,  14,  27, 1.) 
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Generally  speaking,  a  pact  not  to  eme  (in  rem)  made  with  a 
debtor  was  available  as  a  defence  to  the  surety.  The  excep- 
tion was  when  there  was  an  express  or  an  implied  nnder- 
standing  that  the  debtor  alone  should  be  released.  (D.  2, 14, 
22.)  The  reason  is  manifest  If  the  surety  could  be  sued,  he 
could  tnm  back  on  the  debtor  and  compel  him  to  make  good 
the  amount  paid  on  his  behalf,  and  so  the  release  of  the  debtor 
would  be  nugatory.  Hence  if  the  surety  had  released  the 
debtor  from  his  obligation  to  refund  what  the  surety  might  be 
compelled  to  pay,  he  could  not  avail  himself  of  any  agreement 
made  with  the  debtor.     (D.  2, 14,  32.) 

Such  reasoning  did  not  apply  when  a  general  agreement  not 
to  sue  was  made  with  the  surety.  It  was  immaterial  to  the 
Rurety  whether  the  debtor  continued  bound  or  not.  Hence,  as 
a  general  rule,  a  pact  made  with  the  surety  was  no  defence  to 
the  debtor.  (D.  2,  14,  23.)  If,  however,  it  were  understood 
that  the  debtolralso  was  to  be  included  in  the  release,  the  debtor, 
although  he  could  not  directly  plead  the  agreement,  which  had 
not  been  made  with  himself,  could  allege  that  the  action  was 
brought  against  good  conscience,  and  so  under  that  wide  defence 
{exceptio  doU)  find  shelter.     (D.  2,  14,  25,  2  ;  D.  2,  14,  26.) 

The  rules  may  be  thus  summarised.  A  general  agreement 
not  to  sue  made  with  a  principal  debtor  operated  in  favour  of 
the  surety,  unless  the  contrary  was  proved  to  be  the  intention 
of  the  parties ;  a  general  agreement  not  to  sue  made  with  a 
surety  did  not  operate  in  favour  of  the  principal  debtor,  unless 
it  was  proved  that  the  parties  intended  it  to  have  that  effect. 

Third— Prbsoription. 

In  considering  the  subject  of  prescription,  or  the  extinction 
of  rights  through  lapse  of  time,  a  vital  difference  is  to  be  re- 
marked between  property  and  obligation,  between  rights  in  rem 
and  rights  in  personam.  In  the  case  of  property  the  early 
Roman  law  had  usucapio ;  but  ueueapio  operated  directly  as  an 
investitive  fact,  as  a  mode  of  converting  an  imperfect  into  a 
perfect  title ;  it  directly  estabUehed  the  possessor,  and  so  only 
indirectly  and  inferentially  disestablished  the  owner.  In  the 
case  of  obligations,  or  rights  in  personam,  which  consist  of  duties 
to  do  or  forbear,  the  debitor,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  cannot 
have  possession.  Prescription,  therefore,  if  it  exists  at  all, 
must  operate  in  the  first  instance  against  the  creditor,  and  so 
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indirectly  in  favour  of  the  debtor.    Prescription,  as  applied  to 

obligation,  can  take  no  other  form  than  a  refusal  to  give  the 

creditor  an  action.     It  thus  happened  that  while  the  Roman 

law  had  prescription  in  regard  to  property — ^namely,  usucapio 

— ^it  had  no  analogous  provision  for   obligations.     The  first 

dawn  of  a  law  of  prescription  as  applied  to  rights  in  personam 

was  when  the  Prsstor,  in  introducing  new  actions,  limited  them 

to  a  fixed  period,  generally  a  year.    This  limit  was  in  perfect 

harmony  with  the  general  principles  of  Praetorian  intervention. 

His  jurisdiction  was    regarded   as   essentially   extraordinary, 

evoked  by  some  clamant  injustice,  and  not  to  be  stretched 

further  than  was  necessaiy.    If,  therefore,  an  aggrieved  person 

did  not  choose  to  apply  for  relief  within  the  year,  the  old  civil 

law  was  simply  allowed  to  take  its  course. 

We  must  here  observe  that  actions  proceeding  from  a  statute  or  senatus 
consultum,  or  imperial  constitution,  were  available  for  all  time,  until  imperial 
constitutions  fixed  certain  limits  both  for  actions  in  rem  and  actions  in  per- 
sonam; those  that  depend  on  the  Praetor's  peculiar  jurisdiction  live,  for  the 
most  part,  for  a  year  only  (for  the  power  of  the  Praetor  was  for  a  year  only),  but 
sometimes  they  are  extended  to  all  time,  that  is  now  up  to  the  limit  intro- 
duced by  the  constitutions  [copying  the  regular  law].  Of  these  latter  instances 
are  the  actions  given  to  the  bonorum  possessor  and  the  rest  that  stand  in  the 
place  of  the  heir.  The  cu:iio  furti  manifesti  too,  although  proceeding  from 
the  Praetor's  own  jurisdiction,  is  yet  given  for  all  time.  For  the  Praetor 
thought  it  absurd  that  such  an  action  [fixing  a  money  penalty  instead  of  a 
capital  penalty]  should  be  limited  to  a  year.    (J.  4,  12,  pr. ;  G.  4,  iio-iii.) 

Constantino  enacted  that  a  claim  of  ownership  should  be 
barred  after  forty  years  (C.  7,  39,  2),  but  the  first  enactment 
establishing  prescription  for  obligations  generally  was  made  in 
A J>.  424y  by  Theodosins  11.  It  fixed  a  period  of  thirty  years 
for  the  extinction  of  all  actions,  whether  in  rem  or  in  personam, 
(C.  Th.  4,  14,  1 ;  C.  7,  39,  3.)  Another  law  passed  by  Anas- 
tasius  (A.D.  491)  makes  a  prescription  of  forty  years  for  the 
cases  not  included  in  the  previous  enactment,  (C.  7,  39,  4.) 
It  is  difficult,  considering  the  general  terms  of  the  first  enact- 
ment, to  say  what  these  cases  were.  Finally,  Justinian  made 
the  term  thirty  years  for  all  actions,  except  the  actio  hypothe- 
carioy  which  had  a  special  prescription  of  forty  years;  but 
claims  for  freedom  were  imprescriptible  (p.  185).  In  order  that 
prescription  should  operate  as  a  divestitive  fact,  the  following 
conditions  were  necessary  : — 

(1.)  A  right  of  action  accrued. 
(2.)  Absence  of  claim  for 
(8.)  A  certain  time. 
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The  effect  of  incapacity  to  sue  on  the  part  of  the  creditor,  and  of  nudajide$  of  the 
debtor,  will  be  oonaidered  separately. 

1.  PreBcription  begins  to  run  from  the  moment  that  the 
right  of  action  exists,  and  is  not  exercised.  (C.  7,  40,  1,  1 ; 
C.  5, 12,  30.)  Recurring  to  the  technical  language  already  ex- 
plained, it  is  from  the  time  when  dies  venity  not  from  the  time 
when  dies  eessvL  Hence,  if  an  obligation  is  conditional,  pre- 
scription begins  to  run,  not  from  the  date  of  the  agreement,  but 
from  the  moment  when  the  condition  is  fulfilled ;  in  a  deferred 
obligation  (tn  diem),  only  when  the  time  has  elapsed,  and  the 
creditor  can  sue.  (C.  7,  39, 8,  4.)  It  is  a  more  di£Scult  question, 
at  what  moment  prescription  began  to  run  when  no  time  or 
condition  was  fixed  in  the  contract.  The  general  rule  in  con- 
tracts was,  that  if  no  time  was  fixed,  performance  could  be  at 
once  demanded.  (J.  3,  15,  2.)  But  does  a  right  of  action 
arise  before  a  demand  is  made  t  In  one  passage,  Ulpian  adopts 
the  view  of  the  English  law,  against  which  Austin  argues 
strenuously,  that  the  action  is  itself  a  demcuid.  (D.  16,  3, 1, 22.) 
From  this  it  follows  that  a  plaintiff  will  not  be  defeated  in  an 
action,  merely  because  he  has  not,  previous  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  action,  made  a  demand  for  performance.  It  would 
therefore  follow  that,  for  the  purpose  of  prescription,  time  be- 
gins to  run  from  the  moment  the  contract  is  made,  unless  either 
the  contract  is  conditional  or  it  fixes  a  time  for  performance. 
Austin's  criticism  of  the  rule  is  quite  justified  from  the  stand- 
point of  theoretical  jurisprudence.  But  the  point  is  one  of 
small  practical  importance,  except  as  affecting  the  question  of 
costs.  A  creditor  who  sues  a  willing  debtor  without  first  ask- 
ing him  to  perform  his  contract,  ought  to  be  made  to  pay  the 
costs  incurred  by  the  debtor. 

A  oaie  of  wpnaaX  importance  U  jn  obligations  of  periodical  paymente.  These  pay- 
ments may  be  either  of  principal  or  of  interest. 

(1.)  Prescription  of  a  principal  debt  through  non-payment  of  Interest.  When  a 
debt  bears  interest,  prescription  begins  to  nm  from  the  date  of  the  last  payment  of 
interest,  not  £rom  the  time  that  the  debtor  oonld  ha^e  brought  an  action  to  recover 
the  principal  debt.  If,  howeyer,  the  loan  is  made  for  a  definite  period,  prescription 
does  not  nm  nntU  that  period  is  expired,  even  although  interest  may  have  been  due 
and  not  paid,  because  prescription  cannot  nm  before  the  right  of  action  accmes, 
although  it  need  not  begin  until  afterwards.     (G.  7,  S9,  8,  4.) 

(2.)  When  the  periodical  payment  is  not  of  interest  but  of  principal,  as  when  a 
perpetual  rent  is  imposed  upon  land  by  testament,  prescription  begins  from  the  last 
payment.    (G.  7,  39,  7,  6.) 

2.  The  prescription  must  not  be  interrupted  ;  there  must  be 
a  continuous  non-claim. 
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(1.)  An  acknowledgment  of  the  debt  {agjiitio)  by  the  debtor 
interrupts  the  prescription,  and  forms  a  new  point  of  departure, 
from  which  the  prescription  is  to  run.  Giving  a  new  written 
security  (CL  7,  39,  7,  5),  payment  of  part  of  the  debt,  or  "  con- 
stituting "  for  the  payment  (D.  13,  5, 18, 1),  are  such  acts  of 
acknowledgment.  If  there  are  several  creditors  or  debtors, 
acknowledgment  by  one  binds  or  releases  all  the  rest  (C.  8, 
40,  5.)  But  a  mere  demand  of  the  debt,  or  a  transfer  of  the 
debt  to  a  third  party  {cessio  aetionis),  did  not  break  or  interrupt 
the  prescription. 

(2.)  Action  brought  by  the  creditor.  Anciently  no  action 
availed  to  interrupt  prescription  until  it  had  reached  the  litis 
contegtatio  (see  V.,  Divestitive  Facts),  but  under  the  later  pro- 
cedure, it  was  the  summons  and  transmission  of  the  plaint 
(libellus  eonvention'M)  that  broke  the  prescription.  (C.  7,  40,  3.) 
A  reference  to  arbitration  also  interrupted  the  prescription 
(C.  2,  56,  5,  1) ;  but  not  a  demand  made  before  the  wrong 
tribunal.     (C.  7,  21,  7.) 

Once  a  case  was  before  the  court,  it  was  subject  to  the  rules 
laid  down  with  reference  to  legitima  judicia  (G.  4,  104-105), 
or  else  was  imprescriptible.  (D.  50,  17,  139,  pr.)  It  would 
appear,  however;  that  the  thirty  years'  prescription  was  applied ; 
(C.  TL  4, 14,  1, 1),  a  term  changed  by  Justinian  to  forty  years 
from  the  last-brought  action.     (C.  7,  40,  1,  1.) 

3.  The  length  of  time  required. 

(1.)  In  Prsdtorian  actions,  as  stated  in  the  text,  the  prescrip- 
tion was  generally  for  a  year.  Paul  (D.  44,  7,  35,  pr. ;  D.  25, 2, 
21,  5)  and  Ulpian  (D.  4,  9,  3,  4)  drew  the  line  thus : — ^Penal 
actions  introduced  by  the  Prsdtor  were  confined  to  one  yearns 
prescription ;  but  actions  for  the  recovery  of  property,  even 
when  due  entirely  to  the  Praetor,  were  perpetual,  like  the  actions 
of  the  civil  law.  The  actio  doli  mali  was  penal,  and  at  first  pre- 
scribed in  a  single  year,  but  the  period  was  extended  by  Con- 
stantino to  two  years.  (C.  2,  21,  8.)  Praatorian  actions,  if 
originally  unlimited,  fell  imder  the  prescription  of  the  next 
class — the  civil  actions. 

(2.)  In  all  other  actions  the  period  was  thirty  years,  with  the 
following  exceptions : — 

V.  Justinian  extended  the  prescription  to  100  years  when 
the  action  was  by  a  church  or  pious  foundation,  and  related  to 
succession,  legacies,  gifts,  or  contracts  of  sale.  The  same  time 
was  given  when   money  was  left  for  redemption  of  captives 
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(C.  1,  2,  23.)  This  privilege  was  extended  (A.D.  535)  from  the 
East  to  the  West,  to  the  whole  EecUsia  Romanou  (Nov.  9.)  After- 
wards (A.D.  541)  the  time  was  reduced  to  forty  years.  (Nov.  111.) 

2^.  Actions  by  municipalities  were  included  in  the  foregoing, 
but  it  may  be  inferred  from  Nov.  Ill  and  Nov,  131,  6,  that  in 
this  case  the  time  was  reduced  to  thirty  years. 

3^  Such  actions  as  the  imperial  exchequer  (Jisctui)  could 
bring  in  common  with  private  persons  were  subject  to  the  usual 
prescription  of  thirty  years  (D.  49, 14, 6)  ;  but  actions  exclusively 
competent  to  the  exchequer  were  barred  by  the  lapse  of 
twenly  years,  even  when  other  penal  actions  were  not  subject  to 
any  prescription.  (D.  44,  3,  13,  pr, ;  D.  49,  14,  1,  3.)  To  this 
rule  two  exceptions  existed:  (1)  taxes  were  always  impre- 
scriptible (C.  7,  39,  6) ;  and  (2)  the  right  of  succession  to  vacant 
inheritances  was  limited  to  four  years.     (G.  7,  37,  1.) 

The  bona  fides  of  the  debtor  or  capacity  of  the  creditor. 

In  usucapio  there  must  be  bona  fides  of  tbe  possessor ;  and 
when  Justinian  extended  to  the  longi  temparis  possessio  all  the 
incidents  of  ustuiapio,  he  enacted  a  similar  condition.  (C.  7,  39, 
8, 1.)  But  in  prescription  of  actions  the  condition  of  bona  fides 
was  immaterial ;  the  defence  lies  not  in  the  positive  claim  of  the 
debtor  to  release,  but  in  the  denial  to  the  creditor  of  his  remedy 
for  his  remissness.  Manifestly  the  debtor  need  not  plead  bona 
fides  to  take  advantage  of  the  plea  of  prescription. 

Prescription  ran  against  women  and  persons  who  were  out 
of  the  jurisdiction,  or  engaged  in  military  service  :  but  not 
against  persons  under  the  age  of  puberty,  even  when  they  had 
tutores.     (C.  7,  39,  3.) 

Fourth— CONFUSIO. 

Confitsio  occurs  when  a  creditor  becomes  heir  to  a  debtor,  or 
a  debtor  becomes  heir  to  a  creditcfr.  This  result  arose  from 
the  old  conception  of  inheritance — the  idea,  namely,  that  the 
heir  was  not  a  new  person,  but  continued  the  legal  personality 
of  the  deceased*  It  will  therefore  be  convenient  to  postpone 
what  has  to  be  said  on  the  subject  of  canfusio  until  the  subject 
of  inheritance  is  approached.  We  may,  however,  observe  that 
by  the  law  as  amended  by  Justinian  (C.  6,  30,  22, 14),  an  heir 
making  an  inventory  escaped  the  operation  of  this  rule,  and 
remained  after  accepting  the  inheritance,  as  regards  sums  due 
by  him  to  the  estate  or  vice  versoy  in  the  same  position  as 
before  acceptance. 
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(1.)  An  acknowledgment  of  the  debt  (agtiitio)  by  the  debtor 
interrupts  the  prescription,  and  forms  a  new  point  of  departure, 
from  which  the  prescription  is  to  run.  Giving  a  new  written 
security  (CL  7,  39,  7,  5),  payment  of  part  of  the  debt,  or  "  con- 
stituting "  for  the  payment  (D.  13,  5,  18, 1),  are  such  acts  of 
acknowledgment.  If  there  are  several  creditors  or  debtors, 
acknowledgment  by  one  binds  or  releases  all  the  rest  (C.  8, 
40,  5.)  But  a  mere  demand  of  the  debt,  or  a  transfer  of  the 
debt  to  a  third  party  (cessio  aciianis),  did  not  break  or  interrupt 
the  prescription. 

(2.)  Action  brought  by  the  creditor.  Anciently  no  action 
availed  to  interrupt  prescription  until  it  had  reached  the  litis 
ccnUstatio  (see  V.,  Divestitive  Facts),  but  under  the  later  pro- 
cedure, it  was  the  simimons  and  transmission  of  the  plaint 
{libellus  eonventionu)  that  broke  the  prescription.  (C.  7,  40,  3.) 
A  reference  to  arbitration  also  interrupted  the  prescription 
(C.  2,  56,  5,  1) ;  but  not  a  demand  made  before  the  wrong 
tribunal    (C.  7,  21,  7.) 

Once  a  case  was  before  the  court,  it  was  subject  to  the  rules 
laid  down  with  reference  to  legitima  judida  (G.  4,  104-105), 
or  else  was  imprescriptible.  (D.  50,  17,  139,  pr.)  It  would 
appear,  howeverj  that  the  thirty  years'  prescription  was  applied ; 
(C.  Th.  4, 14,  1, 1),  a  term  changed  by  Justinian  to  forty  years 
from  the  last-brought  action.     (C.  7,  40,  1,  1.) 

3.  The  length  of  time  required. 

(1.)  In  PrsBtorian  actions,  as  stated  in  the  text,  the  prescrip- 
tion was  generally  for  a  year.  Paul  (D.  44,  7,  35,  pr. ;  D.  25, 2, 
21,  5)  and  Ulpian  (D.  4,  9,  3,  4)  drew  the  line  thus : — ^Penal 
actions  introduced  by  the  PrsBtor  were  confined  to  one  year's 
prescription ;  but  actions  for  the  recovery  of  property,  even 
when  due  entirely  to  the  Prsdtor,  were  perpetual,  like  the  actions 
of  the  civil  law.  The  a/stio  dolt  mali  was  penal,  and  at  first  pre- 
scribed in  a  single  year,  but  the  period  was  extended  by  Con- 
stantino to  two  years.  (C.  2,  21,  8.)  Praetorian  actions,  if 
originally  unlimited,  fell  under  the  prescription  of  the  next 
class — ^the  civil  actions. 

(2.)  In  all  other  actions  the  period  was  thirty  years,  with  the 
following  exceptions : — 

1^.  Justinian  extended  the  prescription  to  100  years  when 
the  action  was  by  a  church  or  pious  foundation,  and  related  to 
succession,  legacies,  gifts,  or  contracts  of  sale.  The  same  time 
was  given  when   money  was  left  for  redemption  of  captives 
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(C.  1,  2,  23.)  Thifi  privilege  was  extended  (a.d.  535)  from  the 
East  to  the  West,  to  the  whole  Ecclesia  Romano,  (Nov.  9.)  After- 
wards (A.D.  541)  the  time  was  reduced  to  forty  years.  (Nov.  111.) 

2^.  Actions  by  municipalities  were  included  in  the  foregoing, 
but  it  may  be  inferred  from  Nov.  Ill  and  Nov.  131,  6,  that  in 
this  case  the  time  wslb  reduced  to  thirty  years. 

3^  Sudi  actions  as  the  imperial  exchequer  (/Uetu)  could 
bring  in  common  with  private  persons  were  subject  to  the  usual 
prescription  of  thirty  years  (D.  49, 14, 6) ;  but  actions  exclusively 
competent  to  the  exchequer  were  barred  by  the  lapse  of 
twenty  years,  even  when  other  penal  actions  were  not  subject  to 
any  prescription.  (D.  44,  3, 13,  pr. ;  D.  49,  14,  1,  3.)  To  this 
rule  two  exceptions  existed:  (1)  taxes  were  always  impre* 
scriptible  (C.  7,  39,  6) ;  and  (2)  the  right  of  succession  to  vacant 
inheritances  was  limited  to  four  years.     (C.  7,  37,  1.) 

The  bonajides  of  the  debtor  or  capacity  of  the  creditor. 

In  tuueapio  there  must  be  bona  Jides  of  t<he  possessor ;  and 
"when  Justinian  extended  to  the  longi  temporis  posseasto  all  the 
incidents  of  tMucopto,  he  enacted  a  similar  condition.  (C.  7,  39, 
89 1.)  But  in  prescription  of  actions  the  condition  of  bona  Jides 
vras  immaterial ;  the  defence  lies  not  in  the  positive  claim  of  the 
debtor  to  release,  but  in  the  denial  to  the  creditor  of  his  remedy 
for  his  remissness.  Manifestly  the  debtor  need  not  plead  bona 
yides  to  take  advantage  of  the  plea  of  prescription. 

Prescription  ran  against  women  and  persons  who  were  out 
of  the  jurisdiction,  or  engaged  in  military  service  :  but  not 
against  persons  under  the  age  of  puberty,  even  when  they  had 
tutares.     (C.  7,  39,  3.) 

Fourth — CONFUSIO. 

Con/usio  occurs  when  a  creditor  becomes  heir  to  a  debtor,  or 
a  debtor  becomes  heir  to  a  creditor.  This  result  arose  from 
the  old  conception  of  inheritance — ^the  idea,  namely,  that  the 
heir  was  not  a  new  person,  but  continued  the  legal  personality 
of  the  deceased.  It  will  therefore  be  convenient  to  postpone 
what  has  to  be  said  on  the  subject  of  confuaio  until  the  subject 
of  inheritance  is  approached.  We  may,  however,  observe  that 
by  the  law  as  amended  by  Justinian  (C.  6,  30,  22,  14),  an  heir 
making  an  inventory  escaped  the  operation  of  this  rule,  and 
remained  after  accepting  the  inheritance,  as  regards  sums  due 
by  him  to  the  estate  or  vice  versa,  in  the  same  position  as 
before  acceptance. 
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(1.)  An  acknowledgment  of  the  debt  (agfiitio)  by  the  debtor 
interrupts  the  prescription,  and  forms  a  new  point  of  departure, 
from  which  the  prescription  is  to  run.  Giving  a  new  written 
security  (CL  7,  39,  7,  6),  payment  of  part  of  the  debt,  or  "  con- 
stituting "  for  the  payment  (D.  13,  5,  18, 1),  are  such  acts  of 
acknowledgment.  If  there  are  several  creditors  or  debtors, 
acknowledgment  by  one  binds  or  releases  all  the  rest  (C.  8, 
40,  5.)  But  a  mere  demand  of  the  debt,  or  a  transfer  of  the 
debt  to  a  third  party  (cessio  aetianU),  did  not  break  or  interrupt 
the  prescription. 

(2.)  Action  brought  by  the  creditor.  Anciently  no  action 
availed  to  interrupt  prescription  until  it  had  reached  the  litis 
contestatio  (see  V.,  Divestitive  Facts),  but  under  the  later  pro- 
cedure, it  was  the  summons  and  transmission  of  the  plaint 
(libeUtM  conventionis)  that  broke  the  prescription.  (C.  7,  40,  3.) 
A  reference  to  arbitration  also  interrupted  the  prescription 
(C.  2,  56,  5,  1) ;  but  not  a  demand  made  before  the  wrong 
tribunal    (C.  7,  21,  7.) 

Once  a  case  was  before  the  court,  it  was  subject  to  the  rules 
laid  down  with  reference  to  legitima  judicia  (G.  4,  104-105), 
or  else  was  imprescriptible.  (D.  50,  17,  139,  pr.)  It  would 
appear,  however;  that  the  thirty  years'  prescription  was  applied ; 
(C.  Th.  4,  14,  1, 1),  a  term  changed  by  Justinian  to  forty  years 
from  the  last-brought  action.     (C.  7,  40,  1,  1.) 

3.  The  length  of  time  required. 

(1.)  In  Praetorian  actions,  as  stated  in  the  text,  the  prescrip- 
tion was  generally  for  a  year.  Paul  (D.  44,  7,  35,  pr. ;  D.  25, 2, 
21,  5)  and  Ulpian  (D.  4,  9,  3,  4)  drew  the  line  ttius : — ^Penal 
actions  introduced  by  the  Prsetor  were  confined  to  one  year's 
prescription ;  but  actions  for  the  recovery  of  property,  even 
when  due  entirely  to  the  Prsdtor,  were  perpetual,  like  the  actions 
of  the  civil  law.  The  actio  dolt  malt  was  penal,  and  at  first  pre- 
scribed in  a  single  year,  but  the  period  was  extended  by  Con- 
stantino to  two  years.  (C.  2,  21,  8.)  Praetorian  actions,  if 
originally  unlimited,  fell  imder  the  prescription  of  the  next 
class — ^the  civil  actions. 

(2.)  In  all  other  actions  the  period  was  thirty  years,  with  the 
following  exceptions : — 

1^.  Justinian  extended  the  prescription  to  100  years  when 
the  action  was  by  a  church  or  pious  foundation,  and  related  to 
succession,  legacies,  gifts,  or  contracts  of  sale.  The  same  time 
was  given  when   money  was  left  for  redemption  of  captives 
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(C.  1,  2,  23.)  Thifi  privilege  was  extended  (a.d.  535)  from  the 
East  to  the  West,  to  the  whole  EceUsia  Romano.  (Nov.  9.)  After- 
wards (A.D,  541)  the  time  was  reduced  to  forty  years.  (Nov.  111.) 

2^.  Actions  by  municipalities  were  included  in  the  foregoing, 
but  it  may  be  inferred  from  Nov.  Ill  and  Nov.  131,  6,  that  in 
this  case  the  time  was  reduced  to  thirty  years. 

3^  Sudi  actions  as  the  imperial  exchequer  (/Uctui)  could 
bring  in  common  with  private  persons  were  subject  to  the  usual 
prescription  of  thirty  years  (D.  49, 14, 6) ;  but  actions  exclusively 
competent  to  the  exchequer  were  barred  by  the  lapse  of 
twenty  years,  even  when  other  penal  actions  were  not  subject  to 
any  prescription.  (D.  44,  3, 13,  pr. ;  D.  49,  14,  1,  3.)  To  this 
rule  two  exceptions  existed :  (1)  taxes  were  always  impre- 
scriptible (C.  7,  39,  6) ;  and  (2)  the  right  of  succession  to  vacant 
inheritances  was  limited  to  four  years.     (C.  7,  37,  1.) 

The  bona  fides  of  the  debtor  or  capacity  of  the  creditor. 

In  usueapio  there  must  be  bona  fides  of  tbe  possessor ;  and 
when  Justinian  extended  to  the  hngi  temporis  possessio  all  the 
incidents  of  ueucapio,  he  enacted  a  similar  condition.  (C.  7,  39, 
8, 1.)  But  in  prescription  of  actions  the  condition  of  bona  fides 
was  immaterial ;  the  defence  lies  not  in  the  positive  claim  of  the 
debtor  to  release,  but  in  the  denial  to  the  creditor  of  his  remedy 
for  his  remissness.  Manifestly  the  debtor  need  not  plead  bona 
fides  to  take  advantage  of  the  plea  of  prescription. 

Prescription  ran  against  women  and  persons  who  were  out 
of  the  jurisdiction,  or  engaged  in  military  service  :  but  not 
against  persons  under  the  age  of  puberty,  even  when  they  had 
tutores.     (C.  7,  39,  3.) 

Fourth — CONFUSIO. 

Confusio  occurs  when  a  creditor  becomes  heir  to  a  debtor,  or 
a  debtor  becomes  heir  to  a  creditor.  This  result  arose  from 
the  old  conception  of  inheritance — the  idea,  namely,  that  the 
heir  was  not  a  new  person,  but  continued  the  legal  personality 
of  the  deceased.  It  will  therefore  be  convenient  to  postpone 
what  has  to  be  said  on  the  subject  of  confusio  until  the  subject 
of  inheritance  is  approached.  We  may,  however,  observe  that 
by  the  law  as  amended  by  Justinian  (C.  6,  30,  22,  14),  an  heir 
making  an  inventory  escaped  the  operation  of  this  rule,  and 
remained  after  accepting  the  inheritance,  as  regards  sums  due 
by  him  to  the  estate  or  vice  versOj  in  the  same  position  as 
before  acceptance. 
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(1.)  An  acknowledgment  of  the  debt  {agnitio)  by  the  debtor 
interrupts  the  prescription,  and  forms  a  new  point  of  departure, 
from  which  the  prescription  is  to  run.  Giving  a  new  written 
security  (CL  7,  39,  7,  5),  payment  of  part  of  the  debt,  or  "  con- 
stituting "  for  the  payment  (D.  13,  5, 18, 1),  are  such  acts  of 
acknowledgment.  If  there  are  several  creditors  or  debtors, 
acknowledgment  by  one  binds  or  releases  all  the  rest.  (C.  8, 
40,  5.)  But  a  mere  demand  of  the  debt,  or  a  transfer  of  the 
debt  to  a  third  party  (cessio  actioniB),  did  not  break  or  interrupt 
the  prescription. 

(2.)  Action  brought  by  the  creditor.  Anciently  no  action 
availed  to  interrupt  prescription  until  it  had  reached  the  litis 
contestatio  (see  V.,  Divestitive  Facts),  but  under  the  later  pro- 
cedure, it  was  the  simimons  and  transmission  of  the  plaint 
{libellus  convenUonis)  that  broke  the  prescription.  (C.  7,  40,  3.) 
A  reference  to  arbitration  also  interrupted  the  prescription 
(C.  2,  56,  5,  1) ;  but  not  a  demand  made  before  the  wrong 
tribunal,     (C.  7,  21,  7.) 

Once  a  case  was  before  the  court,  it  was  subject  to  the  rules 
laid  down  with  reference  to  legitima  jiuUcia  (G.  4,  104-105), 
or  else  was  imprescriptible.  (D.  50,  17,  139,  pr.)  It  would 
appear,  however^  that  the  thirty  years*  prescription  was  applied ; 
(C.  Th.  4,  14, 1, 1),  a  term  changed  by  Justinian  to  forty  years 
from  the  last-brought  action.     (C.  7,  40,  1,  1.) 

3.  The  length  of  time  required. 

(1.)  In  Praetorian  actions,  as  stated  in  the  text,  the  prescrip- 
tion was  generally  for  a  year.  Paul  (D.  44,  7,  35,  pr. ;  D.  25, 2, 
21,  5)  and  Ulpian  (D.  4,  9,  3,  4)  drew  the  line  tiius : — ^Penal 
actions  introduced  by  the  Praetor  were  confined  to  one  year's 
prescription ;  but  actions  for  the  recovery  of  property,  even 
when  due  entirely  to  the  Praetor,  were  perpetual,  like  the  actions 
of  the  civil  law.  The  actio  dolt  mali  was  penal,  and  at  first  pre- 
scribed in  a  single  year,  but  the  period  was  extended  by  Con- 
stantino to  two  years.  (C.  2,  21,  8.)  Praetorian  actions,  if 
originally  unlimited,  fell  under  the  prescription  of  the  next 
class — ^the  civil  actions. 

(2.)  In  all  other  actions  the  period  was  thirty  years,  with  the 
following  exceptions : — 

1^.  Justinian  extended  the  prescription  to  100  years  when 
the  action  was  by  a  church  or  pious  foundation,  and  related  to 
succession,  legacies,  gifts,  or  contracts  of  sale.  The  same  time 
was  given  when   money  was  left  for  redemption  of  captives 
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(C.  1,  2,  23.)  This  privilege  was  extended  (a.d.  535)  from  the 
East  to  the  West,  to  the  whole  EecUsia  Romano.  (Nov.  9.)  After- 
wards (A.D.  541)  the  time  was  reduced  to  forty  years.  (Nov.  111.) 

2^  Actions  by  mmiicipalities  were  included  in  the  foregoing, 
but  it  may  be  inferred  from  Nov.  Ill  and  Nov.  131,  6,  that  in 
this  case  the  time  was  reduced  to  thirty  years. 

3^  Such  actions  as  the  imperial  exchequer  (JUeus)  could 
bring  in  common  with  private  persons  were  subject  to  the  usual 
prescription  of  thirty  years  (D.  49, 14, 6) ;  but  actions  exclusively 
competent  to  the  exchequer  were  barred  by  the  lapse  of 
twenty  years,  even  when  other  penal  actions  were  not  subject  t-o 
any  prescription.  (D.  44,  3, 13,  pr. ;  D.  49,  14,  1,  3.)  To  this 
rule  two  exceptions  existed:  (1)  taxes  were  always  impre* 
scriptible  (C.  7,  39,  6) ;  and  (2)  the  right  of  succession  to  vacant 
inheritances  was  limited  to  four  years.     (C.  7,  37,  1.) 

The  bona  fides  of  the  debtor  or  capacity  of  the  creditor. 

In  tuucapio  there  must  be  bona  fides  of  the  possessor ;  and 
-when  Justinian  extended  to  the  longi  temporis  posseasio  all  the 
incidents  of  usucapio,  he  enacted  a  similar  condition.  (C.  7,  39, 
8, 1.)  But  in  prescription  of  actions  the  condition  of  bona  fides 
-vraa  immaterial ;  the  defence  lies  not  in  the  positive  claim  of  the 
debtor  to  release,  but  in  the  denial  to  the  creditor  of  his  remedy 
for  his  remissness.  Manifestly  the  debtor  need  not  plead  bona 
fides  to  take  advantage  of  the  plea  of  prescription. 

Prescription  ran  against  women  and  persons  who  were  out 
of  the  jurisdiction,  or  engaged  in  miUtary  service  :  but  not 
against  persons  under  the  age  of  puberty,  even  when  they  had 
tuJtores.     (C.  7,  39,  3.) 

Fourth — CONFUSIO. 

Confimo  occurs  when  a  creditor  becomes  heir  to  a  debtor,  or 
a  debtor  becomes  heir  to  a  creditor.  This  result  arose  from 
the  old  conception  of  inheritance — the  idea,  namely,  that  the 
heir  was  not  a  new  person,  but  continued  the  legal  personality 
of  the  deceased.  It  will  therefore  be  convenient  to  postpone 
what  has  to  be  said  on  the  subject  of  ccnfusio  until  the  subject 
of  inheritance  is  approached.  We  may,  however,  observe  that 
by  the  law  as  amended  by  Justinian  (C.  6,  30,  22,  14),  an  heir 
making  an  inventory  escaped  the  operation  of  this  rule,  and 
remained  after  accepting  the  inheritance,  as  regards  sums  due 
by  Viim  to  the  estate  or  vice  versOj  in  the  same  position  as 
before  acceptance. 
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(1.)  An  acknowledgment  of  the  debt  {agtiitio)  by  the  debtor 
interrupts  the  prescription,  and  forms  a  new  point  of  depaHure, 
from  which  the  prescription  is  to  run.  Giving  a  new  written 
security  (CL  7,  39,  7,  5),  payment  of  part  of  the  debt,  or  "  con- 
stituting "  for  the  payment  (D.  13,  5, 18, 1),  are  such  acts  of 
acknowledgment.  If  there  are  several  creditors  or  debtors, 
acknowledgment  by  one  binds  or  releases  all  the  rest  (C.  8, 
40,  5.)  But  a  mere  demand  of  the  debt,  or  a  transfer  of  the 
debt  to  a  third  party  {cessio  aeHanis)^  did  not  break  or  interrupt 
the  prescription. 

(2.)  Action  brought  by  the  creditor.  Anciently  no  action 
availed  to  interrupt  prescription  until  it  had  reached  the  litis 
cantestatio  (see  V.,  Divestitive  Facts),  but  under  the  later  pro- 
cedure, it  was  the  simimons  and  transmission  of  the  plaint 
{libellus  eonventionis)  that  broke  the  prescription.  (C.  7,  40,  3.) 
A  reference  to  arbitration  also  interrupted  the  prescription 
(C.  2,  56,  5,  1) ;  but  not  a  demand  made  before  the  wrong 
tribunal.     (C.  7,  21,  7.) 

Once  a  case  was  before  the  court,  it  was  subject  to  the  rules 
laid  down  with  reference  to  legitima  judicia  (G.  4,  104-105), 
or  else  was  imprescriptible.  (D.  50,  17,  139,  pr.)  It  would 
appear,  howeverj  that  the  thirty  years'  prescription  was  applied ; 
(C.  Th.  4,  14,  1, 1),  a  term  changed  by  Justinian  to  forty  years 
from  the  last-brought  action.     (C.  7,  40,  1,  1.) 

3.  The  length  of  time  required. 

(1.)  In  Praetorian  actions,  as  stated  in  the  text,  the  prescrip- 
tion was  generally  for  a  year.  Paul  (D.  44,  7,  35,  pr. ;  D.  25, 2, 
21,  5)  and  Ulpian  (D.  4,  9,  3,  4)  drew  the  line  thus : — ^Penal 
actions  introduced  by  the  Pr»tor  were  confined  to  one  year's 
prescription ;  but  actions  for  the  recovery  of  property,  even 
when  due  entirely  to  the  Prsdtor,  were  perpetual,  like  the  actions 
of  the  civil  law.  The  actio  dolt  malt  was  penal,  and  at  first  pre- 
scribed in  a  single  year,  but  the  period  was  extended  by  Con- 
stantino to  two  years.  (C.  2,  21,  8.)  Praetorian  actions,  if 
originally  unlimited,  fell  under  the  prescription  of  the  next 
class — ^the  civil  actions. 

(2.)  In  all  other  actions  the  period  was  thirty  years,  with  the 
following  exceptions : — 

1"".  Justinian  extended  the  prescription  to  100  years  when 
the  action  was  by  a  church  or  pious  foundation,  and  related  to 
succession,  legacies,  gifts,  or  contracts  of  sale.  The  same  time 
was  given  when   money  was  left  for  redemption  of  captives 
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(C.  1,  2,  23.)  This  privilege  was  extended  (a.d.  535)  from  the 
East  to  the  West,  to  the  whole  EccUria  Romano.  (Nov.  9.)  After- 
wards (A.D.  541)  the  time  was  reduced  to  forty  years.  (Nov.  111.) 

2^  Actions  by  municipalities  were  included  in  the  foregoing, 
but  it  may  be  inferred  from  Nov.  Ill  and  Nov.  131,  6,  that  in 
this  case  the  time  was  reduced  to  thirty  years. 

3^  Such  actions  as  the  imperial  exchequer  (/Uetui)  could 
bring  in  common  with  private  persons  were  subject  to  the  usual 
prescription  of  thirty  years  (D.  49, 14, 6) ;  but  actions  exclusively 
competent  to  the  exchequer  were  barred  by  the  lapse  of 
twenly  years,  even  when  other  penal  actions  were  not  subject  to 
any  prescription.  (D.  44,  3,  13,  pr. ;  D.  49,  14,  1,  3.)  To  this 
rule  two  exceptions  existed:  (1)  taxes  were  always  impre* 
scriptible  (C.  7,  39,  6) ;  and  (2)  the  right  of  succession  to  vacant 
inheritances  was  limited  to  four  years.     (C.  7,  37,  1.) 

The  bona  fides  of  the  debtor  or  capacity  of  the  creditor. 

In  tuucapio  there  must  be  bona  fides  of  the  possessor ;  and 
when  Justinian  extended  to  the  longi  temporis  possessio  all  the 
incidents  of  usticapio,  he  enacted  a  similar  condition.  (C.  7,  39, 
8, 1.)  But  in  prescription  of  actions  the  condition  of  bona  fides 
was  immaterial ;  the  defence  lies  not  in  the  positive  claim  of  the 
debtor  to  release,  but  in  the  denial  to  the  creditor  of  his  remedy 
for  his  remissness.  Manifestly  the  debtor  need  not  plead  bona 
fides  to  take  advantage  of  the  plea  of  prescription. 

Prescription  ran  against  women  and  persons  who  were  out 
of  the  jurisdiction,  or  engaged  in  military  service  :  but  not 
against  persons  under  the  age  of  puberty,  even  when  they  had 
tutores.     (C.  7,  39,  3.) 

Fourth — CONFUSIO. 

Confusio  occurs  when  a  creditor  becomes  heir  to  a  debtor,  or 
a  debtor  becomes  heir  to  a  creditcfr.  This  result  arose  from 
the  old  conception  of  inheritance — ^the  idea,  namely,  that  the 
heir  was  not  a  new  person,  but  continued  the  legal  personality 
of  the  deceased.  It  will  therefore  be  convenient  to  postpone 
what  has  to  be  said  on  the  subject  of  eanfusio  until  the  subject 
of  inheritance  is  approached.  We  may,  however,  observe  that 
by  the  law  as  amended  by  Justinian  (C.  6,  30,  22,  14),  an  heir 
making  an  inventory  escaped  the  operation  of  this  rule,  and 
remained  after  accepting  the  inheritance,  as  regards  sums  due 
by  him  to  the  estate  or  vice  versoy  in  the  same  position  as 
before  acceptance. 
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(1.)  An  acknowledgment  of  the  debt  (agfiitio)  by  the  debtor 
interrupts  the  prescription,  and  forms  a  new  point  of  departure, 
from  which  the  prescription  is  to  run.  Giving  a  new  written 
security  (CL  7,  39,  7,  5),  payment  of  part  of  the  debt,  or  "  con- 
stituting "  for  the  payment  (D.  13,  5, 18, 1),  are  such  acts  of 
acknowledgment.  If  there  are  several  creditors  or  debtors, 
acknowledgment  by  one  binds  or  releases  all  the  rest  (C.  8, 
40,  5.)  But  a  mere  demand  of  the  debt,  or  a  transfer  of  the 
debt  to  a  third  party  (cessio  actioniB),  did  not  break  or  interrupt 
the  prescription. 

(2.)  Action  brought  by  the  creditor.  Anciently  no  action 
availed  to  interrupt  prescription  until  it  had  reached  the  litis 
contestatio  (see  V.,  Divestitive  Facts),  but  under  the  later  pro- 
cedure, it  was  the  simimons  and  transmission  of  the  plaint 
{libeUus  convenHonis)  that  broke  the  prescription.  (C.  7,  40,  3.) 
A  reference  to  arbitration  also  interrupted  the  prescription 
(C.  2,  56,  5,  1) ;  but  not  a  demand  made  before  the  wrong 
tribunal.     (C.  7,  21,  7.) 

Once  a  case  was  before  the  court,  it  was  subject  to  the  rules 
laid  down  with  reference  to  legitima  judicia  (G.  4,  104-105), 
or  else  was  imprescriptible.  (D.  50,  17,  139,  pr.)  It  would 
appear,  however;  that  the  thirty  years'  prescription  was  applied ; 
(C.  Th.  4,  14,  1, 1),  a  term  changed  by  Justinian  to  forty  years 
from  the  last-brought  action.     (C.  7,  40,  1,  1.) 

3.  The  length  of  time  required. 

(1.)  In  Praetorian  actions,  as  stated  in  the  text,  the  prescrip- 
tion was  generally  for  a  year.  Paul  (D.  44,  7,  35,  pr. ;  D.  25, 2, 
21,  5)  and  Ulpian  (D.  4,  9,  3,  4)  drew  the  line  thus : — ^Penal 
actions  introduced  by  the  Pr»tor  were  confined  to  one  year's 
prescription ;  but  actions  for  the  recovery  of  property,  even 
when  due  entirely  to  the  Prsdtor,  were  perpetual,  like  the  actions 
of  the  civil  law.  The  actio  doli  mali  was  penal,  and  at  first  pre- 
scribed in  a  single  year,  but  the  period  was  extended  by  Con- 
stantino to  two  years.  (C.  2,  21,  8.)  Praetorian  actions,  if 
originally  unlimited,  fell  under  the  prescription  of  the  next 
class — ^the  civil  actions. 

(2.)  In  all  other  actions  the  period  was  thirty  years,  with  the 
following  exceptions : — 

1"".  Justinian  extended  the  prescription  to  100  years  when 
the  action  was  by  a  church  or  pious  foundation,  and  related  to 
succession,  legacies,  gifts,  or  contracts  of  sale.  The  same  time 
was  given  when   money  was  left  for  redemption  of  captives 
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(C.  1,  2,  23.)  This  privilege  was  extended  (a.d.  535)  from  the 
East  to  the  West,  to  the  whole  EecUaia  Romano.  (Nov.  9.)  After- 
wards (A.D.  541)  the  time  was  reduced  to  forty  years,  (Nov.  111.) 

2^.  Actions  by  mm[iicipalities  were  included  in  the  foregoing, 
but  it  may  be  inferred  from  Nov.  Ill  and  Nov.  131,  6,  that  in 
this  case  the  time  wai3  reduced  to  thirty  years. 

3^  Such  actions  as  the  imperial  exchequer  {JUcub)  could 
bring  in  common  with  private  persons  were  subject  to  the  usual 
prescription  of  thirty  years  (D.  49, 14, 6) ;  but  actions  exclusively 
competent  to  the  exchequer  were  barred  by  the  lapse  of 
twenly  years,  even  when  other  penal  actions  were  not  subject  to 
any  prescription.  (D.  44,  3, 13,  pr. ;  D.  49,  14,  1,  3.)  To  this 
rule  two  exceptions  existed:  (1)  taxes  were  always  impre* 
scriptible  (C.  7,  39,  6) ;  and  (2)  the  right  of  succession  to  vacant 
inheritances  was  limited  to  four  years.     (C.  7,  37,  1.) 

The  bonafdeB  of  the  debtor  or  capacity  of  the  creditor. 

In  tuueapio  there  must  be  bona  Jides  of  the  possessor ;  and 
when  Justinian  extended  to  the  longi  tempotis  posaessio  all  the 
incidents  of  unuuipio,  he  enacted  a  similar  condition.  (C.  7,  39, 
8, 1.)  But  in  prescription  of  actions  the  condition  of  bona  Jides 
was  immaterial ;  the  defence  lies  not  in  the  positive  claim  of  the 
debtor  to  release,  but  in  the  denial  to  the  creditor  of  his  remedy 
for  his  remissness.  Manifestly  the  debtor  need  not  plead  bona 
Jides  to  take  advantage  of  the  plea  of  prescription. 

Prescription  ran  against  women  and  persons  who  were  out 
of  the  jurisdiction,  or  engaged  in  military  service  :  but  not 
against  persons  under  the  age  of  puberty,  even  when  they  had 
tiUores.     (C.  7,  39,  3.) 

Fourth — CONFUSIO. 

Confimo  occurs  when  a  creditor  becomes  heir  to  a  debtor,  or 
a  debtor  becomes  heir  to  a  creditcfr.  This  result  arose  from 
the  old  conception  of  inheritance — ^the  idea,  namely,  that  the 
heir  was  not  a  new  person,  but  continued  the  legal  personality 
of  the  deceased*  It  will  therefore  be  convenient  to  postpone 
what  has  to  be  said  on  the  subject  of  confusio  until  the  subject 
of  inheritance  is  approached.  We  may,  however,  observe  that 
by  the  law  as  amended  by  Justinian  (C.  6,  30,  22,  14),  an  heir 
making  an  inventory  escaped  the  operation  of  this  rule,  and 
remained  after  accepting  the  inheritance,  as  regards  sums  due 
by  him  to  the  estate  or  vice  versUj  in  the  same  position  as 
before  acceptance. 


J 
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Fifth — Litis  oontestatio. 

In  the  Roman  law,  for  reasons  to  be  afterwards  stated  (Law 
of  Procedure,  Litis  ConteBtatio),  taking  a  debtor  into  conrt 
operated  as  an  extinction  or  abandonment  of  the  debt.  The 
creditor  obtained,  in  lieu  of  his  original  right,  a  new  claim 
against  the  debtor,  which  he  could  prosecute  until  he  obtained 
iuU  satisfaction.  The  appearance  of  the  parties  before  a  jxidex 
constituted  a  new  departure.  This  is  shown  in  a  striking  way 
by  the  rule  regarding  penal  actions.  A  penal  action  could  nut 
be  brought  against  the  heir  of  the  wrongdoer ;  but  if  the  delin- 
quent were  sued,  and  he  died  after  the  stage  of  litis  eontestaiio, 
then  the  action  went  on  against  his  heirs.  (D.  44, 7, 26.)  Again, 
a  stipulator  sues  for  a  slave.  After  the  litis  contestation  the  slave 
dies,  the  debtor  is  not  relieved,  as  he  would  have  been  if  the 
slave  had  died  before  the  litis  eontestaiio,     (D.  42, 1,  8.) 

REMEDIES. 

I.  Descent  of  Obligations  to  Heirs. 

The  general  rule  was  that  the  rights  of  a  creditor  descended 
to  his  heirs,  and  the  duties  of  a  debtor  descended  to  his  heira 
(J.  3,  24,  6.) 

It  is  not  all  the  actions  against  a  man  available  at  strict  law  or  given  by 
the  Praetor  that  are  equally  available  or  are  usually  given  against  his  heir. 
For  it  is  a  most  certain  rule  of  law  that  penal  actions  arising  from  wrong  (as, 
for  instance,  Jurti^  vi  bonorum  raptarum^  injuriarum^  damni  injuria)  are 
not  available  against  the  heir.  But  actions  of  this  sort  are  available  by 
heirs,  and  are  never  denied  them — except,  indeed,  the  actio  injuriarum^  and 
any  like  action  that  may  be  found.  Sometimes,  however,  even  an  actio  ex 
contractu  is  not  available  against  an  heir  [nor  to  an  heir,  for  the  heir  of  an 
adstipulator  has  no  action  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  heir  of  a  sponsor  or 
ftdepromissoris  not  liable]  ;  as  when  the  testator  has  acted  fraudulently,  and 
nothing  gained  by  that  fraud  has  come  to  his  heir.  But  the  penal  actions 
of  which  we  have  spoken  above,  if  once  actually  joined  {contestaiae)  by  tiie 
principal  persons,  are  both  given  to  heirs,  and  pass  on  as  against  heirs.  (J. 
4,12,  i;  G.4,  112-113.) 

Three  exceptions  are  pointed  ont  in  the  text.  But  (4)  the  contract  of  letting  on 
hire  of  service  was  necessarily  extinguished  by  the  death  of  the  workman  ;  also  (5) 
partnership  was  regarded  as  so  essentially  personal  that^  except  in  the  case  of  soewtat 
tectigalut  the  death  of  a  partner  dissolved  the  assodatioin  even  among  the  surviviiig 
partners,  and  the  heir  of  a  partner  could  not  succeed  in  his  place. 

II.  The  Measure  of  Damages. 

This  subject  h€U9  been  illustrated  in  detail  elsewhere:  but 
we  may  here  recapitulate  and  bring  together  the  several  stand- 
ards of  damages  known  to  the  Roman  law.     We  maj  reckon 
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three  distinct  kinds  : — (1)  ordinary  damages,  including  conse- 
quential damages;  (2)  sub-ordinary,  or  a  certain  lenient 
measure  adopted  in  a  few  specified  cases  ;  and  (3)  penal  or  con- 
ventional damages,  as  fixed  by  the  parties  in  their  agreement. 

1.  The  ordinary  standard  was  the  loss  sustained  by  the 
complainant  in  consequence  of  breach  of  contract  by  the 
defendant.  This  is  either  verum  rei^  pretium  (the  market  value) 
or  quanti  actoris  interest  (how  much  the  plaintiff  has  lost),  which 
may  exceed  the  price  of  the  thing.  Quanti  ea  res  est^  in  actiones 
arbitrariae,  means  sometimes  one  and  sometimes  the  other  of 
those  measures  of  damage.  (D.  50,  16,  193 ;  D.  39,  2,  4,  7.) 
When  the  breach  of  contract  was  wilful,  the  defendant  was 
responsible  for  much  more  than  if  the  breach  was  due  to  no 
&ult  of  his.  Thus  a  person  selling  a  diseased  ox  that  infects  a 
herd  is  liable  for  the  value  of  all  in  the  herd  that  die  if  he 
knew  of  the  disease  at  the  time  of  the  sale  ;  if  he  did  not,  he 
was  liable  only  for  the  difference  in  value  between  a  sound  and 
an  unhealthy  animal. 

2.  A  lower  standard  existed  when  the  damages  were  limited 
to  the  amount  the  defendant  was  able  to  pay.*  This  is  ex- 
pressed by  the  terms  quantum  faeere  potest ;  and  several  examples 
have  been  already  mentioned,  as  in  the  action  on  partnership. 
The  idea  was,  that  the  relationship  out  of  which  the  action 
sprung  was  not  to  be  governed  by  strict  conmiercial  considera- 
tions ;  that  it  was  one  of  such  mutual  confidence  and  esteem 
that  even  when  a  party  was  wrong  he  was  not  to  be  pressed 
too  hardly. 

3.  A  third  measure  of  damages  may  be  termed  conventional 
or  penal ;  that  is,  an  amount  may  be  agreed  upon  as  the  equi- 
valent of  the  loss  likely  to  be  sustained  by  entire  breach  of 
contract.  This  was  especially  necessary  or  convenient  when 
the  object  of  the  contract  was  not  a  tiling,  the  value  of  which 
could  readily  be  ascertained,  but  acts  the  value  of  which  might 
be  very  much  a  matter  of  opinion.  * 

Not  only  things  but  acts  may  be  brought  into  a  stipulation,  as  when  we 
stipulate  that  something  shall  be  done  or  not  done.  In  stipulations  of  this 
sort  it  will  be  best  to  throw  in  a  penalty  at  the  end,  lest  the  amount  of  the 
stipulation  should  be  imcertain  and  the  plaintififbe  forced  to  prove  what  his 
interest  is.  So,  if  a  man  stipulates  that  anything  shall  be  done,  the  penalty 
ought  to  be  added ;  thus,  "  If  it  is  not  done,  then  do  you  undertake  to  give  10 

^  Imo  neo  totum,  qitod  habetf  eit  eaOorquendum  puto,  aed  ei  ipai  ratio  hdbenda  est,  ne 
egeat    (D.  42, 1,  19, 1.) 
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aurei  as  a  penalty  ?''  But  if  the  stipulation  is  so  framed  as  to  require  by 
one  and  the  same  agreement  that  some  things  shall  be  done  and  that 
others  shall  not,  a  little  clause  of  this  sort  ought  to  be  added  :  ^  If  anything 
is  done  against  the  foregoing,  or  if  anything  is  not  so  done,  then  do  you 
undertake  to  gfive  10  aurei  as  a  penalty  ?"    (J.  5»  I3i  7.) 

The  amount  named  as  a  penalty  was  not,  however,  conclusive ; 
for  if  it  were  inadequate,  more  might  be  obtained ;  and  if  it 
were  excessive,  it  might  be  reduced. 

Titius  sold  6aiu8  some  land,  and  by  stipulation  it  was  agreed  that  Gains  should  do 
something,  subject  to  a  penalty.  If  l^tius  sues  first  on  the  sale  and  recovers  less  than 
the  penalty,  he  can  afterwards  sue  on  the  stipulation  lor  the  penalty.  But  if  he 
recovers  as  much  as  the  penalty,  and  afterwards  sues  on  it^  he  is  r^ielled  by  the 
excepfio  doU  maU,  By  proceeding  on  the  bonaefldei  action  of  sale,  he  is  not  precluded 
from  going  on  with  the  stipulation  for  1^  penalty.  If  Titius  sued  first  on  the  stipuk* 
tion,  he  ooold  not  afterwards  sue  on  the  sale,  because  the  stipulation  included  the 
whole  agreement ;  but  if  the  penalty  was  less  than  the  damage  actually  sufFered,  he 
was  allowed  to  proceed  with  an  action  on  the  sale,  and  recover  enough  to  give  him 
complete  satisfaction.     (D.  19, 1,  28.) 

Cornelius  compromised  a  claim  against  Maevius  for  60  aurei,  but  Maevius  iocofD- 
siderately  agreed  to  a  penalty  of  100  aurei  if  he  did  not  keep  the  terms  of  the  com- 
promise. Cornelius  could  not  recover  more  than  was  really  due — ^namely,  60  cMirei; 
and  if  he  demanded  more,  could  be  defeated  on  the  ground  of  bad  faith  (exeepUo  doU 
tnaU),    Thus  a  penalty  might  be  reduced.  ^  (D.  44,  4,  4,  8.) 

But  penal  stipulations  in  the  contract  of  sale  were  rigidly  enforced.  They  were 
not  intended  to  be  an  estimate  of  damages. 

III.  Interest  (ttaurae^  fenus,  versura).     {Sors^  caput  ss  principal). 

Interest,  according  to  the  teaching  of  political  economy,  is  an 
equivalent  for  two  things — ^first,  for  the  use  of  money  or  any 
other  property  ;  and,  secondly,  for  the  risk  of  losing  the  money 
or  other  property.  The  rate  of  interest,  under  free  competi- 
tion, is  principally  determined  by  these  two  considerationa 
This  analysis  is  so  simple,  and  the  advantages  of  interest  to 
both  borrowers  and  lenders  are  so  obvious,  that  we  can  with 
difficulty  realise  to  ourselves  the  feelings  of  some  ancient 
nations  upon  the  subject.  Jews  were  forbidden  to  take  usury 
from  Jews,  but  might  lawfully  do  so  from  Gentilea  The  idea 
evidently  was  that  from  friends  or  fellow-citizens  it  was  meap 
to  exact  a  reward  for  a  loan.  For  centuries  the  Ghristian 
Church  struggled  to  suppress  interest,  but  in  commercial 
nations  without  lasting  success.  Among  the  Romans,  we  find 
an  identical  spirit  of  hatred  of  usury  or  usurers  going  the 
length  of  prohibiting  the  acceptance  of  interest  altogether ;  and 
when  that  was  found  too  much,  of  keeping  it  within  fixed 
limits.  By  the  law  of  the  XII  Tables,  interest  was  limited 
to  12  per  cent,  per  annum  (unciarium  fenus).  In  B.O.  345  or  347 
this  rate  was  reduced  to  one-half  (semiundainum  fentui)  ;  and  in 
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B.C.  340  it  was  altogether  prohibited  by  the  lea  Genucia,  This 
law  was  confined  to  Rome ;  but  another  statute  extended  the 
prohibition  to  Italy.  Such  legislation^  as  might  be  expected, 
overshot  the  mark,  and  in  spite  of  the  law,  the  recognised 
maximum  in  the  time  of  Cicero  was  12  per  cent,  per  annum. 

Jnstinian  fixed  the  following  rates  for  loans  of  money  (G.  4,  82,  26,  1) : — 

1.  Maritime  loans  {peeunia  traJectUia),  mazimam,     12  per  cent,  per  annum. 

2.  To  merchants  and  bnsineflB  men,  .  .      8  „ 

3.  To  ordinaiy  persons — ^not  in  business,    .  .      6  „ 

4.  To  high  personages  {HUuttreM^  etc,),         •  l      4 

5.  To  agriculturists  (Nov.  82),  .  {  " 

It  was  also  a  rule  that  in  no  case  shoiUd  the  interest  exigible 
exceed  more  than  twice  the  amount  of  the  principal  debt. 
(C.  4,  32,  27,  1 ;  C.  4,  32,  29  ;  C.  4,  32,  30.)      * 

Compound  interest  {uaurae  uaurarum)  was  prohibited  by  the 
ancient  law ;  but  the  rule  was  evaded  by  an  agreement  to  turn 
interest  into  principal  bearing  interest.  This  evasion  Justinian 
emphatically  prohibited,  and  allowed  only  simple  interest  to  be 
added  to  the  principal.     (C.  4,  32,  28.) 

If  the  interest  charged  or  paid  exceeded  the  legal  rate,  the 
contract  was  not  void  ;  but  the  excess  paid  was  taken  to  reduce 
the  principal,  or  if  that  were  paid,  could  be  recovered  as  money 
not  dua     (D.  22,  1,  20  ;  D.  22,  1,  29.) 

Interest  might  be  due  by  agreement  as  part  of  the  terms  of 
the  contract.  In  contracts  bcnaefidei  interest  could  be  attached 
by  a  mere  pact  without  stipulation ;  but  this  could  not  be  done 
in  contracts  stricti  juris  {ie.  in  stipulation  and  mutuum).  In  the 
ease  of  loan,  a  verbal  promise  to  pay  interest  without  stipula- 
tion amounted  only  to  a  natural  obligation.  To  this  rule,  how- 
ever, exceptions  were  made  in  loans  by  bankers  (Nov.  136,  4), 
in  loans  by  municipalities  (D.  22,  1,  30),  and  in  loans  of  corn  or 
barley  (C.  4,  32,  12). 

IV.  Mora  and  its  consequences  (Laches). 

In  the  opinion  of  the  jurisconsults,  mora  was  a  difficult  term 
to  define.  A  rescript  of  Antoninus  Pius  is  quoted  to  this  effect : 
— "Whether  mora  exists,  is  a  question  that  cannot  be  deter- 
mined by  any  imperial  constitution  or  response  of  a  juris- 
consult, since  it  is  a  question  of  fact  rather  than  of  law."  A 
person  is  in  m^ora  generally  when  he  does  not  perform  his 
promise  until  after  the  time  that  he  is  bound  to  do  so,  and 
for  the  most  part  that  time  was  after  a  demand  for  performance 
had  been  properly  made  and  refused.     (D.  22, 1,  32,  pr.)     There 
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was  no  mora  if  the  existence  of  an  obligation  was  in  good 
faith  disputed,  and  the  creditor  challenged  to  his  legal  remedy.^ 
(D.  22,  1,  24,  pr. ;  D.  22,  1,  47.) 

A  husband  bequeathed  to  his  wife  the  usufruct,  and,  if  they  had  any  children,  the 
ownership^  of  a  third  of  his  property.  The  heirs  of  the  husband  accused  the  wife  of 
forging  the  will,  and  of  other  crimes.  Until  she  was  acquitted  of  those  charges, 
she  could  not  recover  her  legacy.  The  charges  were  unfounded ;  and  a  child  was 
bom,  thus  giving  her  a  right  to  l^e  ownership  of  a  third.  It  was  held  that  she  could 
demand  the  income  for  the  period  during  which  she  was  kept  from  her  pcoperty  bj 
false  charges.     (D.  22, 1,  48.) 

Gains  owes  the  slave  Stichus  to  Titius,  but  Titius  agrees  not  to  sue  him  for  a 
certain  period.  After  this  pact,  and  before  the  time  expired,  Stichus  died.  Gould 
mora  be  attributed  to  Gains  ?  No,  because  Titius  by  agreement  divested  himself  of 
his  right  to  demand  Stichus.    (D,  2,  14,  54.) 

Maevius  promises  Eros  after  two  months  to  Sempronius.  At  the  end  of  one 
month  Sempronius  de^iands  Eros.  Before  the  end  of  the  two  months  Eroe  dies. 
Has  Maevius  made  mora  t    No,  because  the  demand  was  premature.    (D.  46, 1,  49, 8.) 

1.  The  effect  of  mora  by  a  debtor, 

(1.)  In  \ega,cie8,  Jtdetcommisaa^  and  bonae  Jldei  contracts,  mora 
by  a  debtor  subjected  him  to  the  payment  of  interest  (D.  22, 
1,  32,  2.)  But  no  interest  was  due  from  mora  in  the  formal  con- 
tracts and  mutuum  ;  that  is,  in  contracts  stricti  juris.  Interest 
was  due,  however,  not  as  a  matter  of  right,  but  only  of  judicial 
discretion.  If  the  judge  thought  interest  ought  to  be  given,  he 
could  give  it,  but  he  was  not  compelled  in  every  case  of  mora  to 
do  so.  (D.  19,  1,  49,  1.)  The  amount  was  determined  by  the 
rate  of  interest  current  in  the  place  (D.  22,  1,  1,  pr.),  but  must 
in  no  case  exceed  the  limits  fixed  by  law.     (C.  4,  32,  26,  1.) 

(2.)  Mora  throws  on  the  debtor  all  loss  arising  from  the 
destruction  of  the  thing  promised  by  accident  without  the 
fault  of  the  creditor  or  debtor  {periculum  rei).  (D.  44,  7,  45  ; 
D.  45,  1,  91,  pr. ;  D.  7,  1,  37  ;  D.  45,  1,  91,  3.) 

2.  Effect  of  mora  by  creditor. 

A  creditor  by  improperly  refusing  to  accept  a  discharge  of 
the  debt,  not  only  releases  the  debtor  from  paying  interest  for 
delay,  but  must  bear  the  loss  of  the  accidental  destruction  of 
the  thing  promised.     (D.  46,  3,  72.) 

GaiuB  stipulated  for  Dama  or  Eros.  Titius,  the  debtor,  brought  Dama.  Gaitn 
refused  to  take  Dama,  who  afterwards  died.  Gains  cannot  then  sue  for  Etym.  (D. 
45, 1,  105.) 

Julius  owed  Cornelius  10  aum,  and  took  the  amount  to  him,  and  he^  without  good 
reason,  refused  to  take  it.  By  mischance  Julius  lost  the  money.  If  Cornelius  snea 
he  can  be  defeated  by  the  txceptio  doli  mali,     (D.  46,  3,  72,  pr.) 

^  Qui  Hne  dolo  maJU>  ad  judicium  provocate  non  vyietur  moram  facere.  (D.  50, 
17,  63.) 


Sbtcon}!   IBibission. 


QUASI-CONTRACT  AND  STATUS. 

Rights  in  personam  ariedng  from  the  consent  of  the  persons 
bound  have  now  been  examined.  But  rights  in  personam  may 
exist  without  the  consent  of  the  persons  bound.  Such  rights 
were  said  by  the  Roman  jurists  to  arise  quasi  ex  contractu. 
Rights  in  personam  arising  from  consent  are  contracts ;  rights 
in  personam  arising  by  operation  of  law  are  quasi-contracts. 
It  seems,  however,  desirable  to  subdivide  this  last-mentioned 
class.  Some  quasi-contracts  come  very  near  contract,  and  are 
governed  by  precisely  the  same  considerations.  Others,  such 
as  tutela,  have  very  little  in  common  with  contract.  In  some 
cases  the  relationship  created  by  quasi-contract  is  temporary, 
and  for  a  single  transaction ;  in  other  cases  it  is  permanent, 
lasting  even  for  the  whole  life  of  the  parties.  It  would  seem 
expedient,  therefore,  to  confine  the  term  quasi-contract  to  those 
cases  where  the  legal  duties  created  by  law  are  closely  analogous 
to  those  of  contract.  The  term  ^  status  "  may  be  taken  to  apply 
to  those  cases  where  a  permanent  relationship  is  created  by 
the  law,  where  the  duties  imposed  upon  a  person  are  imposed 
upon  him  as  a  member  of  a  class.  This  group  includes  the 
following  heads : — ^Patron  and  freedman  ;  Parent  and  child ; 
Husband  and  wife ;  Thtela ;  Cura, 

QUASI-CONTRACT. 

The  examples  to  be  given  of  quasi-contracts  all  resemble  the 
equitable  contracts.  If  a  bilateral  agreement  not  enforceable 
by  law  is  performed  by  one  of  the  parties,  we  have  seen  that 
by  means  of  the  actio  in  factum  praescriptis  verbis  the  other  party 
could  be  compelled  to  perform  his  promise  or  pay  damages.  But 
in  certain  cases  the  law  did  not  go  quite  so  far,  and  when  the 
performance  took  the  shape  of  delivering  property,  contented 
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itself  with  ordering  restitution.     In  these  cases  the  remedy  was 
by  condictio. 

Restitution  was  given  in  several  cases,  which  are  thus 
enumerated  by  Paul : — (1)  where  money  not  due  has  been 
paid  by  mistake  (ob  indebitum) ;  (2)  where  property  has  been 
given  in  terms  of  a  compromise  never  carried  out  (06  trans- 
actionem) ;  (3)  or  when  given  under  a  condition  that  has  been 
broken  (ob  conditionem)  ;  or  (4)  for  a  past  consideration  (ob 
cauaam)  (D.  12,  6,  65,  pr.)  ;  or  (5)  for  a  future  consideration  {ob 
rem).  (D.  12,  6,  65,  4.)  Generally,  when  a  person  had  given 
anything  in  order  that  something  might  be  done,  and  it  was 
not  done,  or  that  something  might  not  be  done,  and  it  was 
done,  there  was  an  equitable  ground  for  restitution.  This  ib 
the  meaning  of  the  phrase,  Causa  data  causa  non  secuta. 

Trusts. — One  of  the  most  important  cases  of  restitutoiy 
procedure  was  in  trusts.  It  was  possible  during  the  Empire, 
by  means  of  Jideicommissdj  to  establish  trusts,  but  at  no  time 
could  trusts  be  created  by  act  inter  vivos.  The  examples 
presently  to  be  cited  will  show  to  what  extent  trusts  were 
recognised,  but  the  leading  facts  may  be  briefly  stated. 
Suppose  A.  agreed  to  give  property  to  B.,  which  B.  undertook 
to  sell,  and  to  give  the  proceeds  to  C  As  between  A.  and  B., 
all  the  ingredients  of  a  contract  are  present ;  but  neither  could 
A.  force  B.  to  accept  the  property,  nor  could  B.  compel  A.  to 
deliver  it,  if  meanwhile  A.  had  changed  his  mind.  The  trust 
could  not  be  enforced  as  between  A.  and  B.,  and  still  less  at  the 
instance  of  C,  who  was  no  party  to  the  contract. 

But  suppose  A.  has  given  the  money  or  other  property  agreed 
upon  to  B.,  but  B.  has  not  given  the  proceeds  to  Q  Here  two 
possibilities  have  to  be  considered.  B.  may  refuse  to  do  any- 
thing, and  simply  keep  the  property  as  it  was  given  to  him ; 
or  A.  may  repent  of  his  intended  liberality,  and  desire  B.  to  give 
him  back  his  money.  In  both  cases  the  remedy  is  the  same. 
Neither  C.  nor  A.  can  compel  B.  to  execute  the  trust,  but  A.  can 
require  B.  to  restore  his  property.  So  if  A.  repents,  B.  must 
give  him  back  the  property ;  and  he  has  no  right,  nor  has  C.  any 
right,  to  enforce  the  trust.  At  what  point  A.  could  intervene 
and  change  his  mind  before  the  tnist  was  executed,  depended 
upon  the  circumstances  of  the  case.     (D.  12,  4,  3,  2.) 

The  father  of  Sempronius  gave  Uuids  to  his  aister  Claudia,  on  condition  that  she 
should  satisfy  his  creditors.  Claudia  accepted  the  lands,  but  did  not  satisfy  ^ 
creditors.  Sempronius,  the  fathjer's  heir,  being  liable  for  the  debts,  was  eDtifiI»d 
to  have  the  gift  set  aside  and  the  property  returned  to  him.    (C.  4,  6,  2.) 
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Tryphon,  an  heir,  is  ordered  by  his  testator  to  erect  a  monmneiit  aooording  to  ao 
amoont  to  be  settled  by  Dama,  a  freedman.  Tiyphan  gives  Dama  a  snin  of  moDey 
to  ruse  the  xnonomeiity  which  Dazna  does  not  apply  for  that  purpose.  Dama  nrast 
retam  the  money  to  Tiyphon.    (D.  12,  4, 11.) 

IStius  gives  his  slave  Stichus  to  Gains  to  mannmit  him.  Before  the  mannminion 
takes  place;,  Titins  sends  a  messenger  to  request  Gains  not  to  manumit  Stichus,  but  to 
give  him  back.  Gains  disregards  this  message  and  manumits  Stichus.  What  remedy 
has  Titius  f  According  to  Ulpian  p.  12,  4,  5, 1),  Titius  can  sue  Gains  for  the  value 
of  the  slave,  as  the  manumission  was  irrevocable.  But  Julian  treats  this  as  a  case  of 
mandate,  and  adds  an  important  qualification  to  the  answer.  If  Stichus  had  been  found 
oat  with  some  great  wickedness,  as  f alsi^ring  his  aooounta  or  plotting  against  the  life 
of  his  master  Titins,  Gaius^was  bonnd  to  act  upon  the  message  sent  him  \  but  if  there 
was  nothing  against  the  character  of  Stichus,  he  was  justified  in  manumitting,  even 
after  the  express  orders  of  Titius  to  the  contrary.     (D.  17, 1,  SO.) 

Sempronius  gives  Titius  10  oum  to  buy  a  slave  and  manumit  him.  Titius  buys  a 
slave  for  the  money.  Before  the  manumission  the  slave  runs  away.  Sempronius  now 
sends  a  message  to  Titius  requesting  him  not  to  manumit  the  slave.  Sempronius  may 
require  Titius  to  promise  to  give  up  the  slave  if  he  should  catch  him.    (D.  12,  4,  5,  2.) 

Catpnmius  gives  to  Julias  a  sum  of  money  to  manumit  his  slave  Famphilus. 
Jolius  accepts  the  money,  and  sets  out  with  Famphilus  to  go  before  the  PrsBtor  to 
manumit  him.  On  their  way  they  are  attacked  by  robbers,  and  Famphilus  is  killed. 
Can  Calpumius  demand  back  his  money  f  No<  because  the  failure  of  Julius  to  manu- 
mit Famphilus  was  not  his  fault.^    (D.  12,  4,  8,  8.) 

ntius  gives  Gains  money  to  manuipit  his  slave  Stichus.  Grains  accepts  the  money, 
bat  before  the  manumission  Stichus  deserts.  Can  Titias  demand  bade  his  money  ? 
The  answer  depends  on  droumstances.  If  Grains  intended  to  sell  Stichus,  and  Titius 
paid  the  money  to  stop  the  sale,  he  cannot  ask  back  his  money.  Gains  must,  however, 
promise  to  return  the  money  if  the  slave  is  caught,  less  his  depreciated  value  in  con- 
sequence of  running  away.  If  Gains  had  no  intention  of  selling  Stichus,  and  the 
intervention  of  Titius  was  purely  voluntary,  Gains  must  refund  the  money,  unless  he 
can  show  that  the  prospect  of  manumitting  Stichus  made  him  keep  an  insufficient 
watch  over  him.  If  Gains  refuses  to  manumit  Stichus  on  account  of  his  having 
ran  away,  Titias  may  require  him  either  to  give  up  Stichus,  or  to  restore  his  money. 
(D.  12,  4,  6,  8.) 

In  the  case  of  trusts,  there  is  no  consideration  on  the  part  of 
the  trustee,  or  of  the  beneficiary.  In  other  cases  a  consideration 
may  be  present. 

Titius  gives  Grains  5  oum  not  to  sue  him.  Gkuus  sues  Titius.  Titius  can  then 
demand  the  restitntion  of  his  money.    (D.  12,  4,  8,  pr.) 

Sempronius  gives  Maevius  a  sum  of  money  to  build  a  house  for  himself  on  liis  own 
land.  Maevius  takes  the  money,  but  does  not  build  the  house.  Unless  it  appears 
that  Sempronius  would  not  have  given  the  money  except  for  that  purpose,  the  mere 
fact  of  Maevius  not  building  will  not  entitle  him  to  revoke  the  gift  (D.  24, 1,  18,  2 ; 
G.  4,  6,  8.) 

Money  paid  by  Mistake. 

The  proper  place  for  this  topic  caused  considerable  perplexity 
to  the  Roman  jurists.  Gains  makes  out  an  analogy  with  the 
contracts  re. 

^Pecuniaatedatam,9ihaeecauta,pro  quadcUaest,nonetdpaaeci^pienH»,iedf<niuUo 
cogtt  non  ett  lecuio,  mmime  repeti  potae  cerium  e$L    (C.  4,  6, 10.) 

2  T 
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The  mftn,  too,  that  has  received  money  not  due  to  him  from  one  that 
paid  it  by  mistake,  incurs  an  obligaHo  re.  And  if  an  action  is  brought 
against  him  to  obtain  repayment,  the  plaintiff  is  given  an  acHo  condicHHa, 
For  a  condictio  si  paret  eum  dare  oportere  is  allowed,  just  as  if  the 
money  had  been  received  on  loan.  Hence  [some  think]  that  a  pupiUus 
[or  a  woman]  to  whom  money  not  due  has  been  p^d  by  mistake,  without 
the  authority  of  the  tutor ^  is  not  liable  to  an  indebiti  condictio  any  more  than 
for  money  given  on  loan.  But  this  kind  of  obligation  dofes  not  really  arise 
out  of  contract  For  he  that  gives  the  money  with  the  intention  of  paying  a 
debt,  wishes  to  break  off  old  business  rather  than  to  contract  new.  (J.  3, 
I4»  I ;  G.  3,  91.) 

Jostlnian  brings  it  under  the  general  head  of  Quasi-ContTact,  but  also  remarka  on 
the  analogy  with  MvX'wmA. 

Again,  he  to  whom  a  man  has  by  mistake  paid  money  that  is  not  due,  is 
held  to  owe  the  money  as  if  by  contract.  Strictly,  indeed,  it  is  not  by  con- 
tract that  he  has  incurred  the  obligation ;  so  much  so,  that  if,  as  we  have 
said  above,  we  are  to  follow  out  the  rationale  of  the  case  more  precisely, 
he  may  be  said  to  have  incurred  the  obligation  by  breaking  off  business 
{ex  distractu)  rather  than  by  contracting  it  {ex  contractu).  For  he  that  gives 
money  with  a  view  to  paying  a  debt,  seems  to  give  it  in  order  to  break  off 
old  business  rather  than  to  contract  new.  And  yet  the  receiver  incurs  an 
obligation  just  as  if  a  loan  were  given  him,  and  is  therefore  liable  to  a 
condictio.    (J.  3,  27,  6.) 

A  right  to  recover  money  paid  by  mistake  existed  when  the 
following  circTimstances  concurred : — 

I.  The  thing  given  or  money  paid  must  not  be  for  a  debt, 
either  civil  or  natural. 

II.  The  belief  in  the  existence  of  the  debt  must  have  been 
due  to  a  mistake  of  fact,  and  not  of  law,  except  in  certain 
specified  cases. 

I.  There  must  be  no  real  debt,  either  civil  or  natural. 

Although  performance  of  a  naturalis  obligatio  will  not  be 
enforced  by  a  court  of  law  on  the  application  of  the  creditor 
{naturalis  creditor),  yet  if  the  debtor  voluntarily  performs  the 
obligation,  he  caunot  ask  restitution.     (D.  12,  6,  51.) 

A  master  owes  his  slave  money,  and  after  manumitting  the  slave  pays  him  the 
amount,  under  the  erroneous  idea  that  he  was  bound  to  do  so.  He  camiot  leoover 
the  money,  because  the  debt  constituted  a  natural  obligation.  Tryphoninus  lemailM 
that  the  relation  of  debt  between  master  and  slave  is  one  recognised  only  by  natnni 
law  {ju8  naturale).    (D.  12,  6,  64.) 

A  woman,  under  the  erroneous  belief  that  she  is  bound  to  give  a  dot,  settles  some 
of  her  property.  She  cannot  recover  the  money  settied,  because,  throwing  out  of 
account  her  error,  she  ought  to  adhere  to  the  settlement  out  of  a  proper  feeling 
{pietatU  causa),    (D,  12,  6,  82,  2.) 

Titius  thinks  he  has  promised  10  aurei  to  Gaius  when  he  has  promised  to  Maevina 
Titius  pays  to  Gains.    Titius  can  reoover  the  money  from  Gaius.     (D.  12,  6,  22,  pr.) 
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A  legacy  is  paid  under  a  wilL  Ife  is  afterwards  discovered  tliat  I3ie  will  is  not 
genuine^  or  that  it  is  void.  The  amount  paid  can  he  recovered  (D.  13,  6,  2, 1),  sub- 
ject to  the  mle  that  the  error  is  one  of  fact  only.    (0.  4,  5,  7.) 

Grains  buys  his  own  sUve  from  Sempronins.  Sempronins  must  restore  the 
price  paid  by  Gains,  whether  he  knew  that  the  slaye  was  not  his  own  or  not.  (D. 
12.  6,  87.) 

Two  sureties  promised  10  awrei  for  a  debtor.  The  debtor  paid  threes  and  afterwards 
the  suretiee  paid  five  each.  The  surety  who  paid  last  can  recover  three  from  the 
creditor.     (D.  12,  6,  25.) 

Two  sureties  are  jointly  Bable  for  10  aureL    At  the  same  time  they  each  pay  10 
aureL    Each  can  recover  6  ofurei  from  the  creditor.     (D.  12,  6,  19,  4.) 

Gaius  bought  land  from  Titius.  Before  deUveiy,  Gains  died,  leaving  an  injunc- 
tion to  his  heir  that  Titius  should  not  be  required  to  deliver  tiie  land.  In  ignorance 
of  this,  TitiuB  delivered  the  land.  He  can  recover  it,  because  the  obtigatioii  to  deliver 
it  was  released  by  the  will  of  Gains,    p.  12,  6,  26,  7.) 

An  agreement  has  been  made  between  a  patron  and  his  freedman  of  release  from 
service  {operae).  If  after  that  the  freedxuan  by  mistake  renders  service,  he  can 
recover  the  value.     (D.  12,  6,  40,  2.) 

A  debtor  pays  to  a  person  who  falsely  pretends  to  be  the  agent  of  his  creditor. 
He  is  not  released,  but  can  recover  the  money  from  the  false  agent    (0.  4^  5,  8.) 

A  robber  lets  a  house  and  reodves  the  rent,  or  lets  a  ship  and  receives  the  freight^ 
or  lets  the  aervioes  of  slaves  and  receives  their  wages.  In  all  these  cases  payment 
cannot  be  recovered,  and  the  debtor  is  discharged.  But  if  the  owner  let  the  house  or 
&e  ship  or  the  slaves,  and  the  robber  merely  took  the  rents,  then  the  debton  are 
not  dischazged,  but  they  can  sue  the  robber  for  the  recovery  of  their  money.  (D. 
12,  6,  65.) 

Titius  thinks  he  owes  either  Stibhus  or  Pamphilus.  He  really  owes  Stiohus,  but 
delivers  Pamphilus.  He  can  recover  Pamphilus,  for  that  is  not  an  equivalent  for  tiie 
delivery  of  Stichus.    (D.  12,  6, 19,  8.) 

A  vendor  delivers  land  free  from  servitude,  when,  according  to  agreement,  it  ought 
to  have  been  burdened  with  a  right  of  way  {iter).  The  vendor  can  sue  to  have  the 
right  of  way  set  np.     (D.  12,  6,  22,  1 ;  D.  19, 1,  8,  pr.) 

Anhdr  is  bound  to  give  a  part  of  a  house  to  a  legatee  on  a  particular  day«  Before 
the  day  named,  the  house  was  partly  burned,  and  it  was  repaired  by  the  heir.  At  the 
proper  time  he  delivered  the  part  of  the  house  without  reserving  what  he  had  spent  on 
its  restoration.    He  can  sue  the  legatee  for  the  expense.    (D,  12,  6,  40, 1.) 

Money  paid  by  order  of  a  court,  even  when  the  order  is 
wrong,  is  not  money  paid  by  mistake.  (C.  4,  5, 1.)  So  money 
paid  to  avoid  a  penalty  is  not  considered  as  paid  by  mistake. 

There  are  certain  cases,  however,  in  which  repayment  cannot  be  demanded, 
although  the  money  was  not  due,  but  was  paid  by  mistake.  The  ancients 
liave  determined  that  this  is  so  in  cases  where  the  amount  to  be  sued  for 
{its)  increases  if  liability  is  denied,  as  under  the  lex  Aquiliaj  and  also  in  the 
case  of  a  legacy.  This  the  ancients  indeed  wished  to  apply  to  those  legacies 
only  that  are  definite  in  amount,  and  bequeathed  per  datnncUionem,  But 
our  constitution,  since  it  has  allowed  all  legacies  or  trusts  one  and  the  same 
nature,  has  extended  this  increase  to  all.  It  has  not,  however,  granted  this 
nght  to  all  legatees,  but  only  in  the  case  of  legacies  or  trusts  left  to  consecrated 
churches,  and  the  other  places  worthy  of  veneration,  that  are  honoured  in 
view  of  their  religion  or  piety.  If  these  legacies  are  paid,  although  not  due, 
repayment  cannot  be  demanded.    (J.  3,  27,  7.) 
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As  to  the  lex  AqwSUa  and  doable  damages,  see  p.  381.  LegacieB  ftr  damnyaHiimak 
will  be  explained  sabeequently.     (Book  III.,  LegatuiA,) 

II.  The  money  paid  must  be  parted  with  in  ignorance  of 
some  fact,  not  of  law,  (C.  4,  5,  6 ;  C.  1,  18, 10 ;  R  12,  6, 1, 1.) 
Every  one  was  taken  to  know  the  law.  (C.  1, 18, 12.)  Eegida 
est,  juris  quidem  ignorantiam  cuique  noeere,facti  vero  ignarantiam 
non  nocere,  (D.  22,  6,  9,  pr.)  The  reason  assigned  is  that  law 
can  and  ought  to  be  definite  ;  but  the  most  circumspect  cannot 
know  everything.  Citm  jus  Jinitum  etpossit  essSy  et  debsat;  facti 
interpretatio  plervmque  etiam  prudentissimos  f allot.     (D.  22,  6,  2.) 

A.  does  not  know  that  B.  is  hie  cognate.  Is  thie  an  eiror  of  law  or  faett  If  A 
knows  that  both  he  and  B.  are  free^  and  from  whom  they  are  bom,  but  is  not  awire 
that  B.  ia  thereby  a  cognate,  it  ia  an  error  of  law.  But  if  A.  was  ezpoaed  by  hb 
parents,  and  did  not  know  them,  or  served  as  a  slave,  the  enor  would  be  one  of  htL 
(D.  22,  6,  1,  2.) 

He  that  in  ignorance  of  his  rights  as  heir  neglects  to  daim  the  Faloidiaa  f oaitb, 
and  pays  the  legatees  in  full,  cannot  recover  the  excess  from  them.     (D.  22,  6,  9,  S.) 

A  debtor  knowing  facts  that  amount  to  an  absolute  eqxdtable  defence  (perpehia 
txeqplio)  promises  a  sum  of  money  as  the  price  of  his  release  from  the  debt  He 
cannot  avail  himself  of  the  condictio  irMnii.  (D.  12,  6,  24.)  Stoiu^  if  the  error  wu 
of  fact.    (D.  12,  6,  26,  7.) 

Every  error  of  fact  does  not  excuse,  but  only  sach  errors  as 
a  man  might  fall  into  notwithstanding  ordinary  cara  If  the 
error  implies  a  want  of  due  diligence,  no  relief  is  given.  A 
man  cannot  plead  ignorance  of  what  everybody  but  himself 
well  knows.  The  true  standard  is  not  that  set  by  the  most 
inquisitive  or  the  most  careless  man,  but  by  the  man  of  ordinary 
diligenca  (D.  22,  6,  9,  2.)  Sabinus  said,  error  of  fact,  to  ex- 
cuse, must  not  be  the  error  of  a  foolhardy  speculator,  (D.  22, 
6,  6 ;  D.  22,  6.  3,  1.) 

ExdPTiovB. — ^Some  persons  obtain  relief  even  from  errors  of  law. 

1.  Minors  (under  twenty-five)  and,  aforivori^  those  under  tiie  age  of  pnberfy  (acting 
without  their  tutore$),  are  not  fastened  with  the  consequence  of  ignorance  <^  Uw. 
(D.  22,  6, 10 ;  B.  22,  6,  9,  pr.)  A  minor  jiving  a  loan  to  t^fliurfamiUai  was  resHered 
from  the  e£Eect  of  the  SenaUu  CkmnUium  Macedonianium,    (D.  22,  6,  9,  pr.). 

2.  Women  are  sometimes  excused.  (D.  22,  6,  9,  pr.)  Thus  ignorance  of  pro- 
cedure—as in  the  production  of  documents— did  not  expose  women  to  the  usual 
penalty.  (B.  2, 13, 1, 5. )  Leo  (A.D.  469)  confined  the  relief  to  cases  where  women  vrare 
expressly  exempted  from  the  provisions  of  any  statute.     (C.  1,  18,  18.) 

8.  Soldiers.  A  fitmrfamHUu  soldier  is  made  heir  by  his  oonurade,  but  fancies  he 
cannot  enter  on  the  inheritance  without  his  father's  permission.  He  is  relieved  from 
the  consequence  of  this  error.    (B.  22,  6,  9,  1.) 

4.  Qenerally  a  man  was  excused  if  he  had  no  opportunity  of  taking  the  advioeof  a 
juritixm&uJU,  and  was  not  himself  acquainted  with  the  law.    (D.  22,  6,  9,  8.) 

5.  A  peasant  {agrieyUor),  or  like  ignorant  person,  was  excused.     (D.  22, 8^  86,  L) 

6.  When  there  was  a  difference  of  opinion  between  the  two  great  schools 
(^binians  and  Proculians)  on  a  point  of  law,  a  person  was  safe  in  f oUowiQg  either. 
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Re^IEDY  (Condictio  IndehiH), 

1.  The  Bwrdtn  qfProcf,-^Ji  the  defendant  admits  receiving  ihe  monej  sought  to 
be  racoTered  by  the  amdietio  indebiii,  bat  affiims  that  it  was  paid  far  a  nibsisting 
deb^  then  the  plaintiff  must  proye  that  the  money,  although  paid,  was  not  really  due. 
If  the  defendant  denies  receiving  the  money,  and  it  is  proved  to  have  been  given  him, 
the  burden  of  proving  that  the  money  was  dne  rests  npon  him.  (D.  22,  8,  26,  pr.) 
When,  however,  the  plaintifiF  is  a  minor,  or  woman,  or  other  person  excused  from 
errors  of  law,  the  burden  of  proving  the  fairness  and  legality  of  the  transaction  rests 
wholly  upon  the  defendant.    (D.  22,  8,  25,  1.) 

2.  The  meoiure  of  damage$  depended  on  the  nature  of  the  perf  onnanoe  it  was  sought 
to  rescind.  Thus,  if  com  had  been  given  by  mistake,  the  quality  of  the  grain  must  be 
taken  into  account ;  and  if  it  is  used,  the  price  of  it  must  be  paid.     (D.  12,  6,  65,  6.) 

If  by  mistake  a  house  is  given,  the  measnre  of  damages  is  not  what  the  plaintiff 
would  have  let  it  for,  but  how  mneh  the  defendant  would  have  given  for  it  (D,  12; 
«,  85,  7.) 

A.  by  mistake  gives  B.  a  slave.  B.  manumits  the  slave.  If  B.  knew  that  the  slave 
was  not  dne  to  him,  he  must  pay  the  price  of  the  slave  ;  but  if  he  did  not,  he  ia  bound 
only  to  surrender  the  rights  he  has  acquired  as  tiie  paironut  of  the  slave.  (D.  12,  6, 
65,  8.) 

A  slave  not  due  has  been  given  to  a  man,  who,  ignorant  of  the  mistake,  sold  tiie 
slave  for  a  trifle.  He  is  liable  to  pay  only  the  price  he  actually  obtained.  (D.  12,  6, 
26,12.) 

When  a  freedman  has  done  work  from  which  he  was  released,  the  measure  of 
damages  is  the  wages  he  would  have  got.     (D.  12,  6,  26, 12.) 

NEGOTIORUM  GESTIO, 

The  negotiorum  gestor  is  one  that  has  done  Bomething  for 
another  without  being  asked.  He  may  be  compared  with  the 
mandatariua.  (D.  44,  7,  5,  pr.)  The  Actio  negotiorum  gestorum 
was  introduced  by  the  edict  of  the  Prrotor.  He  gave  an 
action  to  a  person  that  had  acted  for  another,  whether  that 
other  were  alive  or  not  at  the  time  of  the  transaction.^ 

Therefore  when  a  man  manages  the  business  of  another  that  is  away,  on 
both  sides  actions  arise  between  the  parties,  called  aciiones  negotiorum 
gestorum.  The  owner  of  the  property  managed  may  bring  against  the 
manager  an  actio  directa;  the  manager  in  turn  an  actio  contraria.  These 
actions,  it  is  clear,  do  not  arise  strictly  from  any  contract,  for  they  arise 
only  when  without  any  mandate  a  man  voluntarily  comes  in  to  manage 
another's  business.  They,  therefore,  whose  business  is  managed,  incur  an 
obligation,  and  that  without  knowing  it  It  was  for  the  sake  of  expediency 
that  this  was  received  ;  lest  when  men  were  forced  to  hurry  away  suddenly, 
and  went  from  home  without  giving  anyone  a  mandate  to  administer  their 
af&irs,  their  business  should  be  neglectcnL  And  certainly  no  one  would  look 
after  it,  if  he  were  to  have  no  action  for  what  he  spent.  Again,  as  he  that 
has  managed  the  business  for  the  good  of  its  owner  has  put  the  owner  under 

*  Si  qmg  negotia  aUeriua,  rive  quis  neffoHa,  quae  ct^usque  cum  ia  moriiur  fuerint^ 
9c«me;  judicium  to  nomine  ddbo.    (D.  8,  5,  8,  pr.) 
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an  obligation  to  him,  so  he,  too,  in  turn,  is  bound  to  give  an  account  of  his 
administration.  In  this  case  every  man  is  compelled  to  give  an  account 
¥dth  the  utmost  possible  diligence ;  for  it  is  not  enough  to  di^lay  the  same 
diligence  that  he  usually  displays  in  his  own  affairs,  if  anyone  dse  of  greater 
diligence  would  have  acbninistered  the  business  to  greater  advantage.  Q-  3i 
27,  I.) 

Rights  and  Duties. 

A.  Duties  of  the  Negotiorum  Gestor, 

I.  As  in  the  analogous  case  of  mandate,  the  gestor  must 
account  to  the  person  for  whom  he  acts.     (D.  3,  5,  2.) 

The  gestor  recovers  from  a  debtor  »  sum  ezceedhig  the  debt  He  must  give  np 
the  ezoeBfl,  although  he  ooxM  not  recover  from  the  principal  any  soma  that  he  paid, 
which  the  principal  did  not  really  owe.     (D.  8,  5,  28.) 

The  geitor  most  pay  interest  to  the  principal  for  the  balances  that  he  retains  in 
his  hands.     (D.  8,  5,  81,  8.) 

II.  The  responsibility  of  the  Negotiorum  Gestor. 
1.  Besponsibility  for  Omissions. 

The  gestor  was  in  a  materially  different  position  from  a  tutor, 
curatory  or  agent.  These  undertook  particular  duties,  the  non- 
performance of  which  exposed  them  to  an  action.  But  the 
gestor  undertakes  nothing,  and  consequently,  prima  facUy  cannot 
be  sued  for  omissions.  (C.  2, 19,  20.)  But  this  statement  must  be 
limited  by  the  requirements  of  good  fisdth  (bonajides);  and  there- 
fore, if  he  neglected  to  sue  a  debtor  of  the  principal,  and  the 
debt  was  lost,  he  must  make  good  the  amount  to  the  principal 
(D.  3,  5,  8,  pr.)  More  particularly  was  this  the  case  when  the 
gestor  himself  owed  anything  to  the  principal.  It  was  necessary, 
however,  to  the  responsibility  of  the  gestor^  that  the  principal 
should  be  in  a  position  to  exact  the  performance  of  the  obliga- 
tion. Thus,  if  the  gestor  has  an  article  belonging  to  the 
principal  in  his  custody  as  a  pledge,  he  was  not  bound  to  give 
it  up  unless  he  had  under  his  control  money  belonging  to  the 
principal  sufficient  to  discharge  the  debt     (D.  3,  5,  35,  1.) 

The  gestor  was  bound  to  discharge  the  creditors  of  the 
principal,  if  it  was  the  interest  of  the  principal  that  they  should 
be  paid. 

A  debtor  of  Gains  died  owing  him  50  aurei.  Gains,  although  not  the  heir,  under- 
took the  administration,  which  left  him  10  awrei  oat  of  pooket.  On  a  sale  of  tiie 
inheritance,  a  sum  of  100  aurei  was  deposited  in  a  ohest^  Mid  lost  without  the  £Milt 
of  Gains.  Oan  Gains  recover  from  Titins  the  heir,  either  the  debt  of  60  awrei,  or  the 
10  oum  that  were  spent  ?  This  depends  on  whether  it  was  the  doty  of  Gains  to  pay 
himself  out  of  the  100  aurei  procured  by  the  sale.  If  it  was,  then  Gains  not  only 
loses  his  50  aurei,  but  must  make  good  the  other  50  to  Titius,  less  the  10  aurei  he  had 
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spent.  But  if  there  were  «ny  outstaadiiig  dauDB  or  lukbilities  tlwt  made  it  judicious 
to  leeerre  the  money  instead  of  paying  the  debts,  then  Gains  can  recover  from  Titins 
both  the  origixial  debt  of  60  awrei  and  the  10  awrei  that  were  spenL    (D.  8»  5, 18.) 

2.  Responsibility  for  Acta 

The  clasa  of  negotiarum  gestares  is  based  on  a  negative  rather 
than  a  positive  idea ;  on  the  absence  of  the  anthoiitj  of  the 
principal  rather  than  the  character  of  the  agency.  There 
might  accordingly  be  a  most  important  difference  in  the  acts 
a  gestor  might  be  required  to  do,  as  well  as  in  the  degree  of 
responsibility  attached  to  him.  According  to  circumst^moes  a 
gestar  might  not  be  liable  for  negHgence,  or  he  might  be  anawer- 
able  even  for  accident. 

A  ffestor  was  responsible  for  dolus  only,  and  not  for 
negligence  or  accident  (eulpay  c€uu8)y  if  he  acted,  so  to  speak, 
with  reluctance,  and  in  order  to  prevent  a  serious  evil  befalling 
the  principal  Thus,  if  he  interfered  to  prevent  the  bank- 
ruptcy of  the  principal     (D.  3,  5,  3,  9.) 

But  where  a  geator  intervened  without  urgent  necessity,  he 
was  bound  to  show  due  diligence.  Thus,  if  he  undertook  the 
management  of  money,  he  was  bound  to  lend  the  money  at 
interest  to  solvent  persons,  although  he  was  not  responsible 
for  the  loss  of  the  money  if  they  were  afterwards,  through 
unforeseen  circumstances,  unable  to  repay  the  loan.  (D.  3, 
5,  37, 1.) 

As  a  general  rule,  a  gestor  was  not  compelled  to  make  good 
losses  resulting  from  accident  (C.  2,  19,  22),  imless  his  inter- 
ference was  uncalled  for.  {Culpa  est,  immiscere  se  ret  ad  se  nan 
pertinenti,  D.  50,  17,  36.)  A  gestor  was  liable  for  loss  by 
accident  when  he  made  enterprises  foreign  to  the  habits  of  the 
principal.  Thus  if  he  buys  raw  and  unskilled  slaves,  and  they 
do  damage,  he  must  pay  the  loss ;  but  if  some  of  the  enterprises 
yield  a  profit,  others  a  loss,  the  gestor  may  set  off  the  gain 
against  the  loss,  and  must  make  good  only  the  balance  of  loss. 
(D.  3,  5, 11.) 

On  the  death  of  the  principal,  the  gestor  was  not  obliged  to 
begin  any  new  transactions,  but  he  ought  to  complete  those 
already  entered  upon.     (D.  3,  5,  21,  2.) 

B.  Duties  of  the  Principal. 

L  He  must  pay  the  expenditure  incurred  by  the  gestor  for  his 
benefit.    (D.  3,  5,  45,  pr.) 

Tiiius  acting  for  the  absent  SempronitiB  repaired  a  ruinous  house,  and  hired  medical 
^d  for  a  sick  slaye.    Titius  is  entitled  to  his  expenditure,  although  the  house  should 
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afterwards  be  aoddentally  burned,  or  the  slaYe  die,  and  so  Sempronlas  derive  no 
benefit  from  the  expense.  This  was  the  opinion  of  both  Labeo  and  Ulpian.  But 
Proddns  started  this  difficulty  :  Suppose  Sempronius  had  gL^vea  op  the  house  as  not 
worth  repairingi  or  as  one  that  he  had  no  use  f or»  In  this  case  Titius  would  faSU  for 
the  expenditure  oould  not  be  called  beneficiaL    {D.  8,  5, 10,  1.) 

A  testator  desired  his  freedman  to  accept  a  oertaiu  sum  to  build  a  tomb  to  his 
memoiy.  The  freedman  cannot  recover  more  than  that  amount  from  the  heir,  although 
he  may  have  spent  mora     (D.  8,  5,  81,  4.) 

•  II.  The  principal  must  pay  interest  on  sums  paid  on  his 
behalf  by  the  geatar^  when  tiie  payment  was  necessary.  (C.  2, 
19, 18.) 

Titius  lent  money  to  pay  a  debtor  of  Ghdus.  If  the  non-payment  of  the  debt  would 
have  involved  the  sale  of  a  pledge  or  a  bankruptcy,  Gains  must  pay  interest.  This 
is  a  fair  price  to  be  paid  for  deliverance  from  a  great  evil,  and  the  rate  of  interest  was 
to  be  governed  by  the  custom  of  the  country.  If,  again,  Titius  had  to  borrow  the 
money,  Gains  must  restore  the  amount  of  interest  paid  by  TitluB^  unless  he  fsHed  to 
derive  any  equivalent  advantage.    (D.  22, 1,  87.) 

Investitive  FACTa 

The  relation  of  negotiorum  gestio  is  constitnted  when  the 
following  facts  co-exist : 

L  One  person — the  gestar — ^must  act  for  another  {dominus  rei 
gestae). 

XL  There  must  be  no  mandate. 

IIL  The  gestor  must  not  have  been  forbidden  to  act  by  the 
principal  {domintts). 

lY.  The  geetar  must  act  with  the  intention  of  binding  the 
principal 

I.  The  geator  must  act  for  another  than  himself 

If  a  person  acts  in  another's  business,  with  a  view  only  to  his 
own  profit,  he  is  not  a  true  negotiorum  gestar^  because  he  acts 
for  himself,  not  for  another.  Nevertheless,  he  wiU  be  liable  to 
the  actio  negotiorum  geetorum  without  having  any  claim  for 
expenses,  except  in  so  far  as  his  conduct  has  resulted  in  benefit 
to  the  principal.    (D.  3,  5,  6,  3.) 

Gains  is  tutor  to  l^tius,  and  Sempronius  pays  a  debt  of  the  pupdiu  without  the 
request  of  Gains,  in  order  to  prevent  Gains  sufiEering  for  his  neglect  Sempronius  csn 
recover  the  money  from  Gains.     (D.  S,  5,  6,  pr.) 

One  of  two  joint-owners  defends  their  land  agaixist  a  daim  of  servitude.  He  can 
recover  half  the  expenses  from  the  other  joint-owner.    (D.  8,  5,  81,  7.) 

Gains  demands  from  Titius  payment  of  a  sum  alleged  to  be  due  to  Sempronius. 
Titius  pays  Gains.  Sempronius  afterwards  learns  this,  and  ratifies  the  payment  made 
to  Gains.  Does  this  enable  him  to  sue  Gains  for  the  money  f  Julian  says  he  can ; 
because  Sempronius  having  ratified  tiie  act  of  Gains,  can  be  sued  by  Titius  for  the 
recovery  of  tiie  money  he  paid  by  mistake ;  and  if  that  ratification  makes  him  respon- 
sible, it  should  also  entitle  him  to  demand  the  money  from  Gains.  (B.  8,  5,  6,  9 ; 
C.  2,  19,  9.) 
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JdHob  mm  and  reooven  »  sum  from  the  debtor  of  the  deooMed  Titiiis,  to  whom  he 
imagineB  Gafiis  is  heir.  Seius  is  the  true  heir.  G«iiu,  also  by  mistake,  ratified  the 
act  of  Julius.  This  makes  JnliuB  the  negotiorum  gettor  of  Grains.  The  ratification,  as 
regards  Julius,  puts  Graitis  in  the  position  of  hdr.    (D.  8,  5,  6, 10.) 

J11U118,  thinking  Gkans  to  be  heir,  repairs  the  hereditary  mansion.  Gains  miderthe 
same  erroneous  belief  ratifies  the  act.  Jnlins  cannot  sne  Gains,  but  must  sne  the  real 
heir,  because  he  alone  is  benefited  by  the  repairs.     (D.  3,  5,  6^  11.) 

n.  There  mtiBt  be  no  valid  mandate,  for  the  object  of  intro- 
dncing  the  actio  negotiorum  gestorwn  was  to  supplement  the 
law  of  mandata     (D.  17, 1,  6,1.) 

A  remedy  may  thus  be  obtained  where  a  person  has  acted  as 
agent  in  mistake,  under  the  impression  that  he  was  authorised ; 
or  where  the  agent  is  incapable  of  binding  himself  by  a  con- 
tract ;  and  generally,  when  it  is  equitable,  in  the  absence  of 
express  agreement,  that  a  person  should  be  recouped  for 
expenditure  made  with  a  view  to  benefit  another. 

Gains,  imder  the  mistake  that  he  was  requested  by  Titins,  becomes  his  surety  (Jide- 
jtt$9or).  Gains,  if  he  is  compelled  to  pay,  cannot  sne  on  mandate,  since  Titins  neyer 
requested  him ;  bnt  he  can  sne  as  a  n^cUorvm  gestor.     (D.  8,  5,  6,  pr.) 

If,  in  the  same  case.  Gains  thought  be  was  acting  for  Titins,  but  really  for  Sem- 
pronias,  he  has  the  same  remedy  against  Sempronius.    (D.  8,  5,  5, 1.) 

A  person  acts  for  the  joint  property  of  a  husband  and  wife,  with  the  authority  of 
the  husband  alone.  He  can  sue  the  husband  on  mandate  and  the  wife  as  a  fiegoUorvm 
gesUtr.    (O.  2,  19, 14.) 

Titins  (a  freeman),  under  the  erroneous  belief  that  he  is  a  slave  of  Julius,  acta  on 
behalf  of  Julius.  Titins  is  a  negotiorum  gaior,  because  with  a  slaye  there  could  be  no 
contract  of  mandate.    (D.  8,  6,  86.) 

Sempronius  gave  to  a  freedman  or  friend  a  mandate  to  borrow  money.  The  letter 
was  shown  to  Gaius,  who  on  the  faith  of  it  lent  money.  The  creditor,  although  there 
has  been  no  mandate^  and  no  contract  with  Sempronius^  can  sue  him  for  the  amount 
as  a  negoUorum  gaUnr,    (D.  8,  6,  81,  pr.) 

UI.  The  gestor  must  not  have  been  forbidden  to  act  by  the 
principaL     (D.  17, 1,  40.) 

lY.  The  intention  of  the  geetor  must  be  to  bind  the  principal ; 
if  he  acts,  without  expecting  to  be  reimbursed,  from  motives  of 
liberality,  or  simply  in  the  performance  of  a  duty,  he  is  not 
K  gestor. 

He  that  out  of  friendship  to  tiie  father  of  pupiUi  petitions  for  tutoret  to  them,  or  to 
have  ttOorei  removed,  has  no  claim  for  expenses  as  a  n^goHorum  gettor  (D.  8,  5,  44), 
according  to  a  constitution  of  Sevems.    (C.  2,  19,  1.) 

In  like  manner,  a  freedman  has  no  claim  against  the  daughters  of  his  patron  for 
the  same  service,  because  it  is  his  duty  (obmquiwm)  so  to  act    (0.  2, 19,  5.) 

A  husband  cannot  recover  from  his  wife's  father  what  he  has  spent  for,  her.  But 
if  in  the  expectation  of  being  recouped  he  has  paid  the  cost  of  he^  funeral,  he  can  sue 
her  Either,  to  whom  the  do9  had  been  given  bade    (0.  2, 19, 18.) 

A  mother  that  has  supported  her  children  cannot  recover  the  cost  of  their  mainten- 
ance, but  money  spent  for  the  preservation  or  improvement  of  their  property  by  her 
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may  be  reoovered  by  the  actio  negaAorum  gestorum,  (0.  2, 19, 11.)  Nor  can  an  ancle 
zeoorer  what  he  has  spent  in  maintaining  hia  nieoe.  (D.  8,  5,  27»  1.)  In  snob  oaaes 
the  presnmptlon  Mras  all  bat  overwhelming  that  the  motive  was  liberality^  but  where 
oondnnve  evidenoe  eziated  to  the  contnury,  those  who  were  not  actoally  liable  in 
law  for  the  maintenanoe  of  others  oonld  recover  the  money  they  had  so  expended. 
(D.  8,  6,  84.) 

A  father  advances  money  to  an  emancipated  son  to  enable  him  to  prosecute  his 
stodies  abroad.  Is  the  smn  so  advanced  to  be  regarded  as  a  part  of  the  share  of  hu 
father's  property  to  which  the  emancipated  son  is  entitled  ?  The  answer  depends  vapan 
the  intention  with  which  the  money  was  given.  Was  it  intended  as  aa  advancement^ 
or  was  it  simply  an  instance  of  paternal  liberality  or  duty  ?  On  whichever  answer  is 
given  depends  the  result.    (D.  10,  2,  50.) 

Remedies. 

I.  By  the  principal  {domiwM  rei  gettoe)  against  the  negaUorum  geskir.  {AeUo 
negotiorum  gestorum  directa.) 

The  object  of  this  action  is  to  make  the  gutor  aooonnt,  and  generally  to  enforce 
•his  duties. 

n.  By  the  ^esfor  against  the  (2omiiMM.     (Actio  negoUorum  geHorum  eoniraria,) 

The  gettor  could  set  off  his  expenses  if  sued  in  the  actio  directa,  bat  if  be  did  not 
adopt  ibis  mode,  he  could  bring  the  custio  oontraria.  If,  however,  the  question  of  his 
clahns  were  raised  on  an  actio  direeta,  he  could  not  afterwards  sue  for  them — as  he 
would  be  met  by  the  plea  of  res  judicata,    (D.  8,  5,  8,  2.) 

STATUS, 

1 — Patron  and  Freedman  (Patranus^  lAbertus). 

The  relation  of  master  to  slave  was  one  of  ownership.  When 
the  slave  was  mannmitted,  a  new  relation  was  established 
between  him  and  his  old  master  of  an  interesting  oharacter. 
In  slavery,  no  dvil  rights  subsist  between  master  and  slave. 
A  slave  oannot  do  a  wrong  to  his  master,  nor  a  master  to  his 
slave.  The  rights  of  the  master,  like  all  rights  in  rem^  arise 
from  the  duty  imposed  on  all  men  generally  of  forbearing  to 
interfere  with  him  in  the  possession  and  use  of  his  slave.  But 
the  rights  of  the  patron  are  of  a  wholly  different  character. 
They  are  rights  against  the  freedman  solely.  The  old  master 
is  no  longer  owners  he  is  creditor  in  respect  of  the  services  due 
by  the  freedman.  These  services,  when  examined,  are  foimd  to 
constitute  a  prolongation  of  the  master's  former  interest  in  his 
slave ;  so  that  a  manumitted  slave,  although  free  as  respects 
men  generally,  was  still  bound  to  his  old  master  by  ties  of  a 
substantial  character.  The  services  due  by  a  freedman  were  a 
return  to  the  master  for  his  generosity  in  raising  him  from 
slavery.  The  obligation  extended  no  further  than  the  children 
of  the  freedman  ;  and  thus,  by  a  natural  and  easy  process,  as 
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the  sense  of  the  benefit  conferred  began  to  fade,  the  resnlting 
duties  were  withdrawn,  and  the  descendants  of  a  manumitted 
slave  took  their  place  among  free-bom  citizens. 

During  the  Republic  there  was  but  one  class  of  freedmen — 
Roman  citizens;  but  after  the  leas  JEUa  Sentia  (A.D.  4),  and  the 
lea  Junta  Narbana  (A.D.  19),  two  new  classes  were  introduced 
who  did.  not  enjoy  the  rank  of  citizenship— the  Latini  Jumani 
and  DedUitiL  These  two  classes  existed  during  the  Empire 
down  to  Justinian,  who  removed  their  disabilities,  and  restored 
the  old  single  class  of  freedmen — ^Roman  citizens. 

Of  freedmen  there  are  three  kinds — Roman  citizens,  Latins,  and  those 
reckoned  among  the  deditiiU,    (G.  i,  12.) 

FBEEDMlfiN— BOBfAN  CiTIZBNS. 

Definition. 

Of  freemen  some  are  bom  free  {ingenut)^  others  made  free  {Jibertint), 
(G.  I,  10.) 

Freedmen  {Ubertint)  are  persons  that  by  manumission  have  been  set  free 
from  lawful  slavery.    (J.  i,  5,  pr. ;  G.  i,  11.) 

A  freebom  man  {jngenuus)  is  a  man  that  is  free  as  soon  as  he  is  bom  ; 
and  that  whether  he  is  brought  forth  in  wedlock  by  two  freebom  parents,  or 
whether  his  parents  are  freedmen,  or  one  a  freedman  and  the  other  free- 
bom. But  if  a  man  is  bom  of  a  free  mother  while  his  father  is  a  slave,  none 
the  less  the  child  is  freebom.  So  too  is  the  son  of  a  free  mother  and  a 
father  that  is  uncertain,  because  he  was  conceived  by  a  public  woman. 
(J.  I,  4,  pr.) 

Now  when  a  child  is  freebom,  the  fact  that  he  has  been  in  slavery,  and 
thereafter  been  manumitted,  never  stands  in  his  way.  For  it  has  been  very 
often  settled   that   manumission  cannot  stand  in  the  way  of  birthright 

Rights  and  Duties. 

A.  Rights  of  .Patron  {PaJt/ronue)  ==  Duties  of  Freedman 
{lAbertae), 

I.  Reverence  (Obseqnwan,  Reverentia),  A  freedman  was  not 
allowed  to  bring  an  action  against  his  patron  without  the  prior 
consent  of  the  Prsetor*  (D.  2,  4,  4, 1.)  K  the  patron  had  in- 
flicted very  grievous  injury  on  his  freedman,  or  whipped 
him  very  severely,  such  consent  was  readily  given  (D.  2,  4, 10, 
12) ;  but  in  other  cases  all  redress  was  peremptorily  refased  if 
the  residt  of  the  action  would  be  to  stamp  the  patron  with 
in&my  (infcama).  Hence  the  ireedman  could  not  sue  the 
patron  if  he  had  been  guilty  of  firaud  (D.  37, 15,  5,  1),  or  force. 
(D.  37,  15,  7,  2  ;  D.  37,  15,  2,  pr.)     The  freedman  could  not  sue 
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his  patron  for  corrupting  bis  slaves,  even  although  a  jadgment 
against  the  patron  would  not  have  made  him  iu&mous.  Even 
in  the  cases  where  a  freedman  was  allowed  to  sue  his  patron,  he 
could  not  recover  more  than  the  patron  could  afford  to  pay 
{in  quantum  facere  potest).  (D.  37, 15,  7, 1.)  If  the  freedman 
brought  an  action  without  leave  obtained,  or  otherwise  acted 
in  disparagement  of  the  respect  demanded  by  the  law,  he  was 
said  to  be  ungrateful  {ingr(Uus\  and  we  have  already  seen 
(p.  170)  what  was  the  punishment  for  that  offence. 

The  interference  of  patrons  with  their  freedmen  seems  to 
have  gone  to  great  lengths,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  preten- 
sions that  were  negatived.  It  was  laid  down  that  a  patron 
had  no  right  to  fix  his  freedman's  place  of  abode  (C.  6,  3, 12), 
or  to  prohibit  him  following  his  profession  or  occupation  (D. 
37, 15, 11)  ;  but  a  freedman  was  not  allowed  to  foUow  the  same 
business  as  his  patron  in  the  same  place,  if  it  were  to  the 
prejudice  of  his  patron.     (D.  38, 1,  45.) 

n.  If  the  patron  becomes  so  feeble  and  poor  as  to  require 
periodical  supplies  of  food,  his  freedman  is  bound  to  support 
him,  if  he  can  do  so.  (D.  25,  3,  9 ;  D.  25,  3,  5,  19.)  The 
patron  is  not  bound  absolutely  to  reciprocate,  but  if  he  re- 
fused to  aid  an  impoverished  freedman  he  forfeited  all  his 
rights  to  the  freedman's  services,  if  any  were  promised,  and  all 
his  interest  in  the  freedman's  property  on  his  death,  if  at  that 
time  the  freedman  should  have  any. 

III.  The  patron  had  certain  rights  to  his  freedman's  pro- 
perty on  the  death  of  the  freedman  {jura  in  bonis)*  These 
rights  will  be  considered  under  Inheritance. — (Book  HE. — In- 
testate Succession.) 

IV.  Bights  to  the  services  of  the  freedman.  {Operae  Uber- 
toTum  libertatis  causa  impositae ;  operae  officialese  As  the  duty  of 
reverence  was  a  prolongation  of  the  legal  disability  of  the 
slave,  so  the  duty  of  rendering  life-long  service  to  the  patron 
was  a  continuation  of  the  material  and  valuable  part  of  the 
master's  interest  in  his  slave.  There  was,  however,  an  im- 
portant difference  in  the  incidence  of  those  duties.  Every 
manumitted  slave  owed  reverence  to  the  person  that  manu- 
mitted him,  for  the  duty  was  attached  by  law  to  the  act  of 
manumission ;  but  only  those  freedmen  could  be  compelled  to 
serve  their  patrons  who  had,  in  the  manner  presently  to  be 
described,  expressly  sworn  and  promised  to  do  so  as  the  price 
of  their  freedom. 
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Generally  speaking,  the  freedman  worked  for  his  master  a 
certain  portion  of  every  day.  (Operae  sunt  diumum  offidum.) 
(D.  38,  1, 1.)  If  the  patron  did  not  find  food  and  clothes  for 
the  freedman,  he  mnst  leave  him  enough  time  to  procure 
sustenance  for  himself  (D.  38, 1, 19  ;  D.  38. 1, 22,  2.)  When 
the  amount  of  the  work  was  not  agreed  upon  at  the  time  of 
manumission  (D.  38,  1,  30,  pr.),  it  was  to  be  determined  by  the 
relative  age,  health,  position,  and  other  circumstances,  of  the 
parties.  (D.  38, 1, 16, 1.)  The  kind  of  work  was  the  same  as 
the  freedman  had  been  accustomed  as  a  slave  to  perform,  or 
any  trade  he  might  afterwards  learn,  if  it  involved  no  danger 
to  life,  and  no  dishonour.  (D.  38, 1,  38,  pr.)  The  work  was 
to  be  done  for  the  patron  alone ;  and  except  in  special 
circumstances  (e.^.,  a  pantamimutj  arehimimuSy  or  medieusy  whose 
services  could  not  be  utilised  except  by  making  them  work  for 
money),  the  patron  was  not  allowed  to  let  the  work  of  his 
freedman  for  hire,  or  to  require  him  to  render  his  services  to 
any  third  person.  (D.  12,  6,  26, 12 ;  D.  38,  1,  25,  1.)  The  lex 
^lia  SenUa  prohibited  patrons  from  forcing  their  freedmen  to 
give  up  to  them  the  wages  of  their  labour. 

The  obligation  of  work  was  contracted  by  a  verbal  promise, 
accompanied  by  oath.  It  was  usual  to  make  the  slave  take  6m 
oath  before  manumission,  although  it  had  no  legal  effect,  in 
order  to  bind  his  conscience,  and  as  a  security  that,  immediately 
on  his  manumission,  he  would  give  the  necessary  legal  promise. 
(D.  40,  12,  44,  pr.)  As  soon  as  the  manumission  was  effected, 
the  freedman,  by  making  a  promise  on  oath  to  do  work  for  his 
patron,  effectually  bound  himself  in  law.  (D.  38,  1,  7,  pr. ; 
D.  40,  4,  36.) 

The  patron  could  not  avail  himself  of  this  obligation  unless 
the  manumission  was  gratuitous  and  voluntary.  (C.  6,  3,  7 ; 
D.  38, 1, 13,  pr.)  If  the  slave  bought  his  liberty,  he  could  not 
be  burdened  with  the  obligation  of  work.  So  if  the  person  that 
manumitted  the  slave  was  not  the  owner  of  the  slave,  but  a  mere 
trustee  for  the  purpose  of  manumission,  although  he  acquired 
the  valuable  rights  of  patronage  already  described,  he  could  not 
require  the  freedman  to  promise  him  service ;  and  a  promise  to 
that  effect  was  void,  unless  contracted  by  the  freedman  freely, 
and  with  a  knowledge  that  it  was  not  required  of  him  by  the 
law.  (D.  38, 1, 47  ;  D.  38,  2, 29,  pr.)  An  exception  was,  however, 
made  in  favour  of  a  son  requested  by  his  father  to  manumit  a 
slave  bequeathed  to  him;  for  the  object  of  such  a  bequest  was 
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to  give  the  son  the  full  rights  of  patronage.    (D.  38,  2«  29,  1; 
D.  40,  6,  38,  pr.) 

The  obligation  must  be  contracted  in  good  faith,  as  a  mark 
of  respect  towards  the  patron,  and  not  for  the  purpose  of  hold- 
ing the  freedman  in  thraldom.  (D.  44,  5, 1,  5.)  The  Prsator 
refused  to  enforce  excessive  work  from  the  freedman.  {LiberiatiB 
anerandae  couscl)  (D.  38,  1,  2,  pr.)  Promises  were  regarded  as 
void  if  they  were  imposed  not  with  any  intention  of  exacting 
their  performance,  but  to  hold  them  over  the  head  of  the  freed- 
man as  a  threat,  if  he  should  displease  or  disobey  his  patron. 
(D.  44,  5,  2,  2.) 

The  obligation  to  work  for  the  patron  might  be  extinguished, 
without  affecting  the  other  rights  of  the  patron,  in  the  follow- 
ing ways : — 1.  When  a  freedwoman  attained  the  age  of  fifty. 
(D.  38, 1,  35.)  No  such  age  was  fixed  for  freedmen.  2.  If  the 
freedman  or  freedwoman  attained  such  dignity  as  would  render 
the  performance  of  the  work  unbecoming,  they  were  released 
from  the  obligation*  (D.  38, 1,  34.)  3.  The  marriage  of  a  freed- 
woman, with  the  consent  of  her  patron,  released  her  from  work 
during  the  continuance  of  the  marriage.  (C.  6,  3,  8 ;  C.  6,  6,  2 ; 
D.  38,  1,  14.)  4.  A  freedman  having  two  children  subject  to 
his  paternal  power  (patria  potestaa)^  was  released  by  the  Ux  Julia 
de  maritandii.    (C.  6,  3,  6, 1 ;  D.  38, 1,  37,  pr.) 

Investitivb  FAoxa 

The  relation  of  patron  and  freedman  was  created  by  the 
manumission  of  a  person  lawfully  a  slave.     (J.  1,  5,  pr.) 

Divestitive  Facts. 

A.  By  the  Direct  Act  of  the  Patron  and  Freedman. 

I.  The  right  of  wearing  gold  ringa  (Jus  aureorum  annul- 
ortim.) 

This  privilege  was  obtained  only  by  petition  from  the  Em- 
peror. (C.  6,  8, 1.)  Commodus  (D.  40, 10,  3)  required  the  con- 
sent of  patrons  to  make  the  grant  valid.  At  no  time,  however, 
did  the  imperial  grant  suffice  wholly  to  take  away  the  patron's 
rights;  it  did  not  affect  his  claim  to  reverence  (D.  2,  4,  10,  3), 
nor  his  hopes  of  succession  to  his  freedman's  property.  (D.  40, 
10,  6.)  Justinian  (Nov.  78, 1)  gave  to  every  freedman  the  right 
of  wearing  gold  rings,  but  without  depriving  the  patron  of  his 
rights  ;  and  consequently  this  ceased  to  be  a  divestitive  £su^t 
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In  the  earliest  times,  a  consul  enjoying  a  triumph  wore  an 
iron  ring  on  his  finger.  Afterwards,  as  wealth  increased,  the 
Roman  ambassadors  when  on  a  foreign  mission  wore  gold  rings, 
but  only  in  public ;  and  in  the  time  of  Pliny,  the  right  to  wear 
them  had  not  reached  lower  in  the  social  scale  than  the 
equestrian  order.  Severus  gave  the  privilege  to  his  soldiers^ 
and  subsequently,  until  Justinian,  the  privilege  of  wearing 
gold  rings  marked  off  the  freebom  from  the  manumitted 
class. 

n.  Grant  of  the  privileges  of  freebom  citizenship.  (Restitutio 
Natalium.) 

If  we  may  judge  from  the  name,  this  petition  was  at  first 
employed  only  by  those  manumitted  slaves  who,  after  their 
escape  from  slavery,  discovered  that  they  were  freebom,  and 
its  object  was  therefore  the  restoration  of  birthrights.  But  it 
became  the  appointed  means  by  which  the  stain  of  slavery 
could  be  wiped  out,  and  the  freedman  to  whom  it  was  granted 
became  as  if  he  had  never  been  a  slave.  (D.  40, 11,  5,  1.)  He 
was  thus  put  on  an  equality  with  freebom  citizens,  and  all  the 
rights  of  the  patron  were  taken  away.  (D.  40,  11,  2.)  The 
restitution  of  birthrights  was  obtained  by  petition  from  the 
Emperor,  and  except  in  rare  cases  the  consent  of  the  patron 
and  his  children  was  essential  to  the  success  of  the  petition. 
(D.  40,  11,  4 ;  D.  40,  11,  5.) 

B.  By  Operation  of  Law. 

I.  If  either  the  patron  or  freedman  forfeited  his  liberty  or  citlsenship,  the  rights 
of  the  patron  were  extingoished. 

II.  So  If  the  patron  or  his  son  without  canfle  aconsed  the  freedman  of  a  capital 
orixne,  or  gave  false  evidenoe  against  him.  (D.  88,  2,  14,  5 ;  D.  2,  4, 10,  11.)  A 
capital  crime,  in  the  stricter  sense  of  the  word,  was  one  pmushable  with  death  or  loss 
cf  dtizenship.     (D.  50, 16, 108  ;  D.  88,  2, 14,  8  ;  D.  87,  14, 10.) 

m.  If  the  patron  or  his  children  hrooght  an  action  claiming  the  freedman  as  a 
slave,  and  failed,  the  rights  of  patronage  were  forfeited.  (D.  38,  2,  14,  pr. ;  D.  38, 
2, 16,  pr.) 

lY.  The  patron's  refosal  or  neglect  to  support  his  freedman  when  in  distress 
according  to  the  ^  jSUa  Sentia,    (D.  38,  2,  83 ;  D.  87, 14,  5, 1.) 

Y.  If  the  patron  made  his  freedman  swear  not  to  marry,  he  forfeited  his  rights. 
(D.  87, 14, 15  ;  D.  2,  4,  8,  2.)  The  object  of  this  oath  was  to  enable  the  patron  on 
the  death  of  his  freedman  to  get  the  whole  of  his  property. 

YI.  The  marriage  of  a  freedman  with  any  female  slave  or  eoUma  of  the  Emperor, 
with  the  knowledge  of  the  patron,  extinguished  his  rights.     (C.  6,  4,  2.) 

Remedies. 

Services.    An  action  was  given  by  the  Praetor  against  a  freedman  who  neglected 
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to  perform  the  work  agreed  upon.  (D.  88, 1,  3,  pr.)  The  meaBore  of  damage  wm 
the  value  of  the  work  undone,  not  the  loaa  anstained  by  the  patron  in  oonaequeooe  of 
the  non-performance.     (D.  38,  1,  26, 1.) 

Freedmen,  Latins  (Latini  Juniani). 

These  were  slaves  whose  manumission  did  not  comply  with 
all  the  conditions  necessary  to  confer  on  them  the  rights  of 
citizenship,  and  who  by  the  lex  Junia  Norbana  were  placed  on 
the  same  footing  as  the  old  Latin  colonists. 

They  are  called  Latini  because  they  are  treated  like  Latin  colonists ; 
Jumani  because  it  was  through  the  lex  Junia  [a.d.  19]  they  received  their 
freedom,  though  formerly  they  were  regarded  as  slaves.    (G.  i,  22.) 

Their  rights  and  duties  are  identical  with  those  mentioned 
as  applicable  to  citizen  freedmen ;  but  the  Latins  were  subject 
to  further  disabilities. 

They  are  not  allowed  by  the  lex  Junia  either  to  make  a  will  themselves, 
or  to  take  under  another  man's  will,  or  to  be  appointed  tutores  by  will 
(G.  I,  23.) 

But  in  saying,  as  we  have  said,  that  they  cannot  take  under  a  will,  we  must 
be  understood  to  mean  that  they  can  take  nothing  directly  as  an  inheritance 
or  as  legacies.  In  another  form,  however,  that  of  a  trust,  they  can  take. 
(G.  I,  24.) 

Investitive  Facts. 

When  in  a  freedman's  person  these  three  requirements  meet— that  he  is 
over  thirty  years  of  age,  that  his  master  was  owner  ex  jure  Quiri/iumy  smd 
that  he  was  freed  by  a  lawful  and  regular  manumission  (that  is  by  vindictti, 
by  entry  in  the  census,  or  by  will),  then  he  becomes  a  Roman  citizen.  If, 
however,  any  one  of  these  is  wanting,  he  is  a  Latin.    (G.  i,  17.) 

Under  the  lex  JElia  SenHa  a  slave  under  thirty  years  of  age,  if  set  fnt 
by  will,  becomes  a  Latin, — although  the  statute  itself  did  not  directly  make 
him  a  Latin.    (G.  r,  22,  as  restored.) 

A  slave,  again,  over  that  age,  but  either  manumitted  by  one  having  him  in 
bonis  only,  though  in  lawful  form,  or  set  free  before  friends,  but  whose  freedom 
is  based  on  no  other  ground,  becomes  a  Latin.  All  these,  however,  were  at 
an  earlier  date  protected  as  if  free  ;  although  they  were  slaves  ex  jure  Qui- 
ritium  the  Praetor  protected  their  freedom.  But  now  peisons  manumitted 
in  this  way  are  called  Latini  Junianu    (G.  i,  22,  as  restored.) 

Among  Roman  citizens  there  are  two  forms  of  ownership  {dominium),  in 
bonis  and  ex  jure  Q^iritiumj  and  a  slave  may  belong  to  a  master  that 
owns  him  by  either  title  or  by  both.  But  we  say  that  the  slave  is  in  the 
potestas  of  his  master  only  if  the  master  owns  him  in  bonis,  and  this  even 
although  at  the  same  time  he  belongs  ex  jure  Quiritium  to  a  master  that 
is  not  the  same.  For  he  that  has  the  bareyicf  Quiritium  in  a  slave,  is  not 
understood  to  hsye potestas,     (G.  i,  54.) 
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DivESTrnvE  Facts. 

The  diveBtitive  facts  of  Latinitas  are  investitive  facts  of 
citizenship. 

1.  When  a  freedman  has  a  son  a  year  old  (anniculi  probatio). 

In  many  ways  Latins  come  to  reach  Roman  citizenship.  In  fact,  that 
very  /ex  ^lia  Sentia  provides  that  a  man  under  thirty  years  of  age  that  has 
been  manumitted  and  become  a  Latin  may  gain  the  citizenship  as  follows  : — 
(i.)  He  must  take  to  wife  either  a  Roman  citizen,  or  a  Latin  colonist,  or  a 
woman  of  the  same  condition  as  himself.  (2.)  He  must  have  this  attested 
by  not  less  'than  seven  Roman  citizens,  above  the  age  of  puberty,  summoned 
as  witnesses.  (3.)  He  must  beget  a  son,  and  that  son  must  be  a  year  old 
(4.)  He  must  then,  as  allowed  and  indeed  ordained  by  that  statute,  go  before 
the  Praetor  (or  in  the  provinces  before  the  president  of  the  province),  and  fully 
prove  that  he  has  under  the  lex  JElia  SenHa  taken  to  himself  a  wife,  and 
has  by  her  a  son  a  year  old.  (5.)  The  magistrate  before  whom  the  case  is 
proved  must  further  declare  formally  that  it  is  so.  Then  the  Latin  himself, 
and  his  wife,  if  she  too  is  of  the  same  condition,  and  their  son,  if  he  also  is 
of  the  same  condition,  become  Roman  citizens,  as  the  statute  ordains.  The 
reason  we  have  added  in  the  case  of  their  son,  '*  if  he  also  is  of  the  same  con- 
dition,'' is  this,  that  if  the  Latin's  virife  is  a  Roman  citizen,  then  her  offspring, 
under  a  recent  Senatus  Consultum  passed  at  the  instance  of  the  late  Emperor 
Hadrian,  is  by  birth  a  Roman  citizen.     (G.  i,  28-30.) 

Ulpian  ascribes  this  to  the  Ux  Junia  Norbana  imtead  of  the  lex  ^lia  SerUia. 
(Tip.  Frag.  8,  3.) 

This  right  to  gain  Roman  citizenship  was  under  the  /ex  ^/ia  Sentia  pos- 
sessed by  freedmen  only  if  manumitted,  and  thereby  made  Latins,  while  still 
under  thirty  years  of  age.  But  afterwards,  a  Senatus  Consul  turn  made  when 
Pegasus  and  Pusio  were  consuls  allowed  the  same  right  to  freedmen  manu- 
mitted and  made  Latins  when  over  thirty  years  of  age.     (G.  i,  31.) 

Nay,  even  if  the  Latin  dies  before  proving  the  case  of  his  son,  now  a  year 
old,  the  mother  can  prove  the  case.  By  so  doing  both  she  and  her  son  will 
become  Roman  citizens  ;  and  further,  the  son,  just  as  if  he  had  been  begotten 
in  lawful  marriage,  comes  in  as  if  a  posthumous  heir  and  obtains  his  father's 
goods.  If  both  father  and  mother  die,  the  son  in  person  ought  to  prove  the 
case,  as  it  is  his  interest  to  obtain  their  goods,  which  will  come  to  him  along 
with  the  Roman  citizenship.  Of  course,  if  he  is  still  under  puberty,  a  tutor 
must  conduct  his  case.    (G.  I,  32,  as  restored.) 

We  shall  see  whether  what  we  have  said  of  a  son  a  year  old  can  be  said 
or  not  of  a  daughter  a  year  old.    (G.  i,  32  a,  as  restored.) 

A  child  was  considered  to  be  a  year  old  on  the  morning  of  its  365th  day.  (D.  50, 
16, 134. )  In  reckoning  time  the  law  took  no  account  of  fractions  of  a  day,  and  thus  in 
cases  of  the  acquisition  of  rights,  the  dawn  of  the  last  day  was  regarded  as  completing 
the  year.  Where  rights  were  lost  by  lapse  of  time,  a  different  calculation  was 
adopted  ;  the  rights  were  held  not  to  be  extingtushed  until  the  conclusion  of  the  last 
day.     (D.  44,  7,  6.) 

2   U 
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2.  By  a  Senatus  Consukitm  (probably  TertuUianum)^  a  Latin 
woman  that  had  borne  three  children  became  a  citizen.  (UIp. 
Frag.  3, 1 ;  Paul,  Sent.  4,  9,  8.) 

3.  Another  mode  of  becoming  a  Roman  citizen  was  by  grant 
from  the  Emperor  {Beneficium  principale).     (TJlp.  Frag.  3,  2.) 

4.  A  Latin  became  a  citizen  if  his  manumisBion  was  repeated 
with  the  requisite  conditions  observed  (itercUio). 

If  a  slave  belongs  to  one  master  in  bonis^  to  another  ex  jure  Quirittufm, 
then  one  of  those  two  masters  can  begin  his  freedom,  the  other  renew  and 
complete  it.    (G.  i,  32  b,  as  restored.) 

If  he  has  gained  freedom  and  the  position  of  a  Latin  from  the  master 
he  belonged  to  in  bonis  only,  he  ought  with  his  consent  to  ask  it  from  his 
master  ex  jure  Quiritium  also.  When  a  slave  belongs  to  one  and  the  same 
master  both  in  bonis  and  ex  jure  Q^iritium^  he  may,  when  manumitted  by 
him,  both  become  a  Latin  and  gain  the  rights  of  a  citizen  (Jus  QuiriHum). 
(G.  I,  35,  as  restored.) 

Again,  if  the  slave  became  a  Latin  because  he  was  under  thirty 
when  manumitted,  he  becomes  a  citizen  if  on  attaining  that 
age  his  master  repeated  the  manumission  by  the  vindictcL,  (Ulp. 
Frag.  3,  4.) 

5.  Further,  any  Latin  gains  the  rights  of  a  citizen  by  building  a  ship  to 
carry  ten  thousand  modti^  or  even  by  buying  one  and  carrying  com  to  Rome 
for  six  years,  either  with  that  ship,  or,  if  it  is  lost,  with  another  he  has  got  in 
its  place.  This  is  pointed  out  in  an  edict  by  the  late  Emperor  Claudius. 
(G.  I,  32  c,  as  restored.) 

6.  By  a  Ux  Vtsellia  six  years'  service  in  the  vigiles  or  night- 
watch  {militia)  raised  a  Latin  to  the  citizenship;  and  the 
number  of  years  was  reduced  to  three  by  a  subsequent  Senatus 
Consultum,  (Ulp.  Frag.  3,  5.)  The  vigilea  were  instituted  by 
Augustus  as  a  body  of  firemen  (D.  1, 15,  1),  but  from  the  duties 
of  their  chief  oflScer  {Praefectus  Vigilum)  it  may  be  inferred  that 
they  watched  robbers  and  disturbers  of  the  peace  as  well. 

7.  Again,  an  edict  by  the  Emperor  Nero  provides  that  if  a  Latin  spends 
not  less  than  two-thirds  of  his  patrimony  in  finishing  a  building  in  Rome,  he 
shall  obtain  the  rights  of  a  citizen.    (G.  i,  33,  as  restored.) 

8.  Establishing  a  mill  and  bakehouse  (pistrinum).    (Ulp.  Frag. 

8.1.) 

Or  if  he  grinds  daily  not  less  than  100  modii of  com.  (G.  i,  34,  as  restored.) 

9.  By  holding  the  ofBce  of  magistrate  in  a  Latin  colony. 
(G.  1,  95.) 
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Preedmen  {Dedititil) 
The  dedititii  were  certain  manumitted  slaves,  who,  in  conse- 
quence of  grave  misconduct  committed  in  the  state  of  slavery, 
were  subjected  to  certain  perpetual  disabilities. 

Peregrim  dedititii  is  the  name  for  those  aliens  that  once  took  up  arms 
and  fought  against  the  Roman  people,  but  afterwards  gave  themselves  up 
when  beaten.    (G.  i,  14.) 

The  lex  j£lia  SentiUy  accordingly,  provides  that  slaves  whose  masters 
have  put  them  in  chains  as  a  pimishment,  or  that*  have  been  branded,  or 
examined  under  torture  for  some  wrong-doing  and  convicted  thereof,  or  that 
have  been  given  up  to  fight  with  the  sword  or  with  wild  beasts,  or  that  have 
been  thrown  into  a  school  for  gladiators  or  into  prison,  and  have  afterwards 
been  manumitted  either  by  the  same  master  or  by  some  one  else,  shall,  when 
freed,  be  in  the  same  condition  2iS  peregrim  dedititii,    (G.  i,  13.) 

Slaves  therefore  so  debased,  no  matter  how  they  are  manumitted  or  at 
what  age,  and  even  although  their  masters  enjoy  full  rights  over  them,  can 
never,  we  shall  say,  become  Roman  citizens  or  traders  ;  but  in  any  case,  as 
we  shall  understand  it  is  settled,  are  to  be  reckoned  among  the  dedititii, 
(G.  I,  15.) 

But  if  a  slave  is  not  so  debased,  manumission  makes  him,  we  shall  say, 
sometimes  a  Roman  citizen,  sometimes  a  Latin.    (G.  i,  16.) 

Those  that  are  reckoned  among  the  dedititii  cannot  take  under  a  will  in 
any  way,  any  more  than  a  free  alien  can ;  and,  according  to  the  general 
opinion,  they  cannot  themselves  make  a  will.     (G.  1,25.) 

Freedom  in  its  worst  form,  therefore,  is  the  lot  of  those  that  are  reckoned 
among  the  dedititii.  To  them  no  statute,  no  Senatus  Consultum,  no 
imperial  constitution,  gives  any  way  of  approach  to  Roman  citizenship. 
(G.  I,  26.) 

Nay  they  are  even  forbidden  to  stay  in  the  city  of  Rome,  or  within 
the  hundredth  milestone  from  the  city.  If  they  break  this  rule,  it  is 
ordained  that  they  and  their  goods  shall  be  sold  by  the  State,  upon  the 
express  condition  that  their  slavery  is  not  to  be  in  Rome,  nor  within  the 
hundredth  milestone  from  the  city,  and  that  they  are  never  to  be  manumitted  ; 
and  if  they  are  manumitted,  it  is  ordained  that  they  shall  become  slaves  of 
the  Roman  people.  All  these  regulations  are  included  in  the  lex  ^lia 
Sentia,    (G.  i,  27.) 

The  status  of  freedmen  was  formerly  threefold.  Of  the  persons  manu- 
mitted some  gained  a  greater  degree  of  freedom,  as  recognised  by  law,  and 
became  Roman  citizens ;  others  a  less,  and  became  Latins  under  the  lex 
Junia  Norbana ;  and  others  a  lower  still,  and  thus  came  to  be  reckoned 
among  the  dedititii  under  the  lex  /Elia  Sentia,  But  the  worst  of  all  con- 
ditions, that  of  the  dedititii,  has  long  fallen  into  disuse  ;  and  the  name  of 
Latins  is  not  often  heard.  Our  goodness,  therefore,  that  longs  to  raise 
everything,  and  to  bring  it  to  a  better  standing,  has  in  two  constitutions 
amended  this,  and  brought  it  to  its  earlier  state.  For  in  Rome's  early 
infancy  the  freedom  that  was  open  was  one  and  simple,  the  same  (that  is) 
that  the  manumitter  had,  except  indeed  that  the  manumitted  would  be  a 
freedraan,  the  manumitter  freeborn.  The  class  of  dedititii^  therefore,  we  have 
swept  away  by  a  constitution  published  among  our  decisions,  and  in  these, 
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at  the  suggestion  of  Tribonian,  our  distinguished  Quaestor,  we  have  set  at 
rest  the  disputes  arising  under  the  old  law.  The  Latini  Junianiy  too,  we 
have  dealt  with,  and  all  the  rules  observed  with  regard  to  them  we  have 
corrected  in  another  constitution  at  the  suggestion  of  the  same  Quaestor,  a 
constitution  that  shines  out  brightly  among  the  imperial  enactments.  To 
all  freedmen  then,  with  no  distinctions  as  to  age  when  manumitted,  or  as 
to  the  ownership  of  the  manumitter,  or  as  to  tl\e  mode  of  manumission,? 
such  as  were  formerly  observed,  we  have  given  Roman  citizenship.  Many 
ways  too  have  been  added  by  which  freedom  with  Roman  citizenship,  the 
only  kind  now  known,  may  be  secured  to  slaves.    (J.  i,  5,  3.) 

11. — Parent  and  Child. 

Children  after  emancipation  were  not  entirely  cut  off  from 
their  parents.  A  relation  continued  to  subsist  between  them 
resembling  that  already  described  as  existing  between  a  manu- 
mitted slave  and  his  former  master.  Children  were  emanci- 
pated by  the  same  form  that  was  employed  in  the  enfranchise- 
ment of  slaves;  namely,  manumission  by  the  mndicta.  The 
father  thus  acquired  the  rights  of  a  patron.  But  the  relation 
of  the  father,  as  patron,  to  his  son,  is  nearly  as  artificial  as  the 
potestas  itself;  it  is  in  fact  an  attenuated  prolongation  of  the 
potestaa.  It  brings  us  no  nearer  to  a  natural  relation,  consisting 
of  duties  springing  out  of  the  natural  relation  between  parent 
and  child.  To  a  very  great  extent,  however,  the  artificial 
relation  of  patron  to  an  emancipated  son  coincided  with  a 
natural  one.  The  position  of  legitimate  children  that  had 
never  been  under  the  potestas  of  their  father,  was  almost  iden- 
tical with  the  position  of  those  that  had  been  under  the  potestas 
and  had  been  emancipated.  Still  more,  illegitimate  children, 
the  ofispring  of  concubinage,  were  subject  to  nearly  the  same 
duties,  and  enjoyed  nearly  the  same  rights.  Lastly,  the 
mother,  as  well  as  the  father,  enjoyed  similar  parental  rights 
and  responsibilities.  Thus  the  narrow  relation  of  patron  to 
an  emancipated  child  was  broadened  until  it  was  nearly  co- 
extensive with  that  of  parent  and  child. 

The  following  observations  apply  to  (1)  emancipated  chil- 
dren ;  (2)  children  bom  in  lawful  wedlock,  but  never  subject  to 
the  potestas  of  their  father ;  (3)  natural  children  ;  but  not  (after 
Justinian's  time)  to  the  ofispring  of  prohibited,  incestuous,  or 
infamous  connections*     (Nov.  89,  15.) 

RlQHTS  AND  DUTI£S. 

A.  Rights  of  Parents  ot  both  Sexes :   Duties  ot  Children. 
I.  Children  owe  to  their  parents  reverence  {obsequium,  rever- 
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entia).  This  reverence  was  the  same  as  was  exacted  from 
freedmen  towards  their  patrons.     (D.  37, 15,  9.) 

XL  Children  having  the  means  were  bound  to  maintain  their 
parents,  if  necessary.  This  duty  arose  only  if  the  father  or 
mother  were  in  want  and  the  children  were  able  to  support 
them.  (C.  5,  25,  1.)  This  duty  extended  not  only  to  parents, 
but  to  all  ascendants,  both  male  and  female.     (D.  25,  3, -5,  2.) 

The  mother  of  illegitimate  children  had  a  right  to  mainte- 
nance from  them.     (D.  25,  3,  5,  4.) 

If  a  parent  was  in  extreme  distress,  even  the.  heirs  of  his 
children  were  bound  to  perform  the  duty  that  would  have  fallen 
upon  them  if  they  had  been  alive,     (D.  25,  3,  5,  17.) 

IIL  Parents  had  certain  rights  of  succession  to  the  property 
of  their  children.     (Book  111. — Intestate  Succession.) 

A  &ther  emancipating  a  son  could  not  exact  from  him  any 
promise  of  services  (pperae)  as  the  price  of  the  emancipation. 
(D.  37, 12,  4.)  Nor  if  the  son  promised  such  services  on  oath 
was  the  promise  binding.  A  son  owes  his  father  reverence 
(pietas),  says  the  PrsBtor,  not  work  (operae).  (D.  37,  15,  10.) 
In  this  respect  only  is  there  a  marked  difference  from  the  duties 
owed  by  a  freedman  to  his  patron. 

B.  Rights  of  Children  :  duties  of  Parents  and  other  Ascend- 
ants of  both  Sexes. 

I.  Parents,  and,  failing  them,  grandfathers,  grandmothers, 
and  other  ascendants,  are  bound  to  maintain  their  children. 
(D.  25,  3,  5,  3.)  This  obligation  existed  in  the  absence  of  the 
potestas.  (D.  25,  3,  5,  1.)  It  extended  to  illegitimate  children 
{vulgo  concepti)^  the  offspring  of  promiscuous  intercourse,  but 
not  to  the  children  of  prohibited  or  incestuous  connections. 
(D.  25,  3,  5,  4.) 

The  obligation  was  measured  by  the  means  of  the  parents 
and  the  needs  of  the  children.  Grown-up  men  could  demand 
maintenance  if  they  were  in  distress,  or  were  unable  to  work 
through  bad  health.  (D,  25,  3,  5,  7.)  The  father  was  bound 
to  give  not  merely  food,  but  all  other  reasonable  expenses  (D. 
25,  3,  5, 12) ;  not,  however,  extending  to  the  discharge  of  debts 
incurred  by  his  necessitous  children.  (D.  25,  3,  5,  16.)  The 
obligation  was  regarded  as  very  solemn,  and  the  neglect  to 
provide  for  young  children  is  placed  by  Paul  in  the  same  moral 
category  with  infanticide.     (D.  25,  3,  4.) 

II.  Fathers,  having  means,  were  required  by  the  Ux  Julia  et 
Papia  Poppaea  to  give  dowries  to  their  daughters;    and   the 
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law  seems  to  have  been  extended  to  the  provinces  by  a  con- 
stitution of  Severus  and  Antoninus.  This  obligation  was 
imposed  on  fathers  even  when  their  daughters  were  not  under 
their  potestas,  but  mothers  were  never  obliged  to  give  dowries. 
(D.  23,  2,  19  ;  C.  5,  12,  14.) 

III.  The  rights  of  children  to  the  property  of  deceased  parents 
will  be  discussed  elsewhere.     (Book  III. — Intestate  Succession.) 

III.— Husband  and  Wife. 
Definition. 

"Marriage/'  says  Modestinus,  "is  a  union  of  a  male  and 
female,  giving  both  a  common  lot  throughout  life ;  a  union  of 
all  their  rights,  both  divine  and  human."     (D.  23,  2,  1.) 

In  contemplation  of  law,  the  manus  and  marriage,  although  in 
the  earlier  times  generally  if  not  invariably  conjoined,  were 
considered  to  be  distinct.  Thus  by  means  of  the  inteniiption 
of  the  USU8  for  three  nights,  the  wife  could  retain  her  position 
as  wife  without  subordinating  herself  to  her  husband  as  his 
daughter. 

Lawful  marriage  is  a  mutual  contract  between  Roman  citizens,  who  come 
together  in  accordance  with  the  precepts  of  the  statutes.    (J.  i,  10,  pr.) 

Marriage,  or  matrimony,  is  the  union  of  a  man  and  a  woman,  involving 
unbroken  harmony  in  the  habits  of  life.    (J.  1,9,  i.) 

The  defizution  of  Justinian  is  the  best,  because  it  attempts  the  least.  ITie  words 
of  Modestinus,  divini  juriSf  refer  to  the  right  of  a  wife,  at  least  in  mamif  to  share  the 
sacred  rites  {sacra  privaJta)  of  her  husband's  family.  Marriage  {justae  nupUae)  may 
be  defined  as  that  particular  union  of  the  sexes  that  gave  the  father  potetUu  over  the 
children  bom  to  him  by  his  wife.     Marriage  may  be  compared  with  other  relations. 

Ck>ncubinage  [eoneubmatuB)  was  a  relation  of  the  sexes,  resembling  in  many 
particulars  legal  marriage,  but  differing  from  it  in  failing  to  give  the  potesUu  over  the 
children  bom  of  the  concubine  {concuhina). 

QnUubemium  was  the  union  of  slaves.  When  a  male  and  female  slave  were  allowed 
to  cohabit— for  by  the  Roman  law  they  could  not  marry — the  relation  between  them, 
although  it  had  no  legal  sanction,  was  not  whoUy  ignored.  The  children  bom  of  such 
a  union  were  regarded  as  related  in  blood  {cognati),  and  this  relation  prevented  them 
marrying  if  they  afterwards  became  free.     (D.  28,  2,  14,  2.) 

Stuprum  was  any  connection  between  a  man  and  a  free  woman  (not  a  slave)  other- 
wise than  in  marriage  or  concubinage,  and  provided  the  woman  was  not  married. 
(D.  48,  6,  84,  pr.) 

Polygamy  was  not  allowed  either  in  marriage  or  concubinage.  (C.  5,  26,  1 ;  C. 
6,  5, 2 ;  C.  9,  9,  18.) 

Rights  and  Duties. 

Aocordiug  to  the  ancient  law  of  Rome,  marriage  had  two 
principal  effects*     It  gave  the  husband  at  once  large  powera 
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over  bis  wife ;  and  if  he  had  children,  it  gave  him  etill  larger 
powers  over  them.  The  husband's  rights  in  respect  of  his  wife 
were  summed  up  in  the  word  manus;  his  rights  over  his 
children,  in  the  word  potestas.  To  the  latest  period  of  Roman 
history,  marriage  continued  to  bestow  on  the  husband  the 
potestas  over  his  children;  but  even  before  the  Empire,  pre- 
cautions were  taken  to  prevent  the  husband  acquiring  the 
manus  over  his  wife.  Gaius  informs  us  that  in  his  time  the 
manus  rarely  existed.  What  took  the  place  of  the  manus  t  One 
of  the  principal  rights  of  the  husband  was  to  his  wife's  property ; 
in  that  respect  the  manus  yielded  to  the  dos.  But  the  other 
rights  involved  in  manus  perished  wholly.  The  mant<«  passed 
away  without  leaving  behind  it  any  relation  like  that  subsisting 
between  patron  and  freedman,  or  parent  and  child. 

It  would  be  a  mistake,  however,  to  suppose  that  the  Romans 
were  destitute  of  fixed  principles  as  to  the  conduct  that  hus- 
bands and  wives  ought  to  observe  towards  each  other.  The 
wife,  for  instance,  took  the  rank  of  her  husband.  (C.  10,  39,  9.) 
But  the  rights  and  duties  of  a  wife,  as  of  a  husband,  rested 
simply  on  a  moral  basis ;  they  were  vindicated  by  the  social 
sanction,  not  by  the  civil  law.  Perhaps  the  best  criterion  of 
the  nature  of  marital  duty  is  the  liability  of  the  husband  for 
the  maintenance  of  his  wife.  There  is  perhaps  no  text  that 
expressly  states  that  the  husband  was  not  bound  to  support 
his  wife  ;  but  an  inference  may  confidently  be  drawn  from  the 
decisions  relating  to  the  liability  of  the  husband  for  the  funeral 
expenses  of  his  deceased  wife.  If  the  wife  had  a  dowry,  that 
was  the  fiind  in  the  fii*st  instance  to  be  charged  with  the  funeral 
expenses.  (C.  2,  19,  13.)  If  there  were  no  dowry,  the  wife's 
father  was  next  liable ;  or  if  he  were  dead  his  heirs ;  and  only 
if  all  these  failed  was  the  husband  bound  to  pay  for  his  wife's 
funeral.  (D.  11,  7,  22  ;  D.  11,  7,  28.)  Again,  it  is  clear  that 
if  a  wife  had  a  dowry,  her  husband  would  be  compelled  to  sup- 
port her  out  of  it.  (D.  24,  3,  22,  8.)  But  in  the  absence  of  a 
dowry,  the  wife  seems  to  have  had  no  claim  to  maintenance 
against  her  husband. 

The  absence  of  legal  duties  between  husband  and  wife  be* 
comes  easily  intelligible  when  the  remarkable  freedom  of  divorce 
among  the  Romans  is  kept  in  view.  It  was  an  ancient  and 
deeply-rooted  principle  of  the  Roman  law  that  marriages  should 
be  free ;  that  no  one  should  be  compelled  to  continue  in  the 
bondage  of  marriage  against  their  will  {libera  matrimonia  esse 
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antiquituB  placuit),  (C.  8,  39,  2.)  This  was  a  provision  against 
conjugal  misconduct  that  took  the  place  of  civil  actions.  No 
one  need  submit  to  wrong  from  a  relation  that  could  be  ter- 
minated at  pleasure.  Thus  it  is  t)iat  our  best  information 
regarding  the  conduct  in  a  husband  or  wife  that  was  deemed 
improper,  is  to  be  gathered  from  the  lawful  grounds  of  divorce 
as  enumerated  in  successive  imperial  constitutions. 

Investitive  Facts. 

Marriage  was  completed  by  the  consent  of  the  husband  and 
wife,  and  of  the  persons,  if  any,  under  whose  potestas  they  were, 
together  with  the  delivery  of  the  wife  to  the  husband.  (D.  23, 
2,  2.) 

I.  Of  the  consent  of  the  husband  and  wife. 

A  father  could  not  force  his  son  (D.  23,  2,  21  ;  C.  5,  4,  14)  or 
daughter  into  marriage,  nor  could  a  patron  even  compel  his 
freedwoman  to  marry  him,  unless,  perhaps,  he  had  manumitted 
her  on  purpose.  (D.  23,  2,  28.)  K,  however,  a  son,  yielding 
to  his  father's  threats  or  severities,  married  against  his  will, 
this  "undue  influence"  was  not  considered  to  vitiate  the 
consent.     (D.  23,  2,  22.) 

II.  Of  the  consent  of  the  pixterfamilias. 

Lawful  marriage  is  a  mutual  contract  between  Roman  citizens  who  come 
together  in  accordance  with  the  precepts  of  the  Statutes.  The  males  must 
be  over  puberty,  and  the  women  marriageable.  The  males  may  be  either 
fathers  or  sons  of  a  household,  provided  only  that  if  they  are  5ons  they  must 
have  the  consent  as  well  of  the  ascendants  in  whose  poiestas  they  are.  This 
is  so  needful,  as  both  the  principles  of  the  law  and  natural  reason  urge,  that 
the  parents'  order  ought  to  come  first.  Hence  the  question  has  been  raised 
whether  a  madman's  daughter  or  son  can  marry.  As  to  the  son's  case  there 
was  a  difference  of  opinion.  We  have  therefore  put  forth  a  decision  allowing 
a  madman's  son,  just  like  his  daughter,  power,  even  though  the  father  does 
not  come  in,  to  unite  in  marriage  in  the  manner  given  in  our  constitution. 
(J.  I,  lo,  pr.) 

The  consent  of  the  head  of  the  family  was  eesential  to  the  validity  of  the  manias'^ 
of  anyone  under  his  power,  irrespeotlve  of  age.  In  the  case  of  sons,  this  privilege 
may  be  explained  on  the  principle  that»  without  a  man*a  consent,  new  pemozu 
ought  not  to  be  brought  into  his  family,  and  that  as  the  children  of  his  son  woold  be 
under  his  power,  he  ought  to  have  at  least  a  prohibitory  voice.  But  this  reasoning 
does  not  apply  to  a  fiUafamUicLSf  because  the  children  of  a  daughter  feU  under  ber 
husband's  potegtas,  not  her  father's.  The  true  explanation  must  be  sought  in  the 
absolute  and  uncontrolled  dominion  originally  possessed  by  the  Boman  pcUerfamiUas ; 
and  the  right  of  a  voice  in  his  children's  marriages,  stoutly  maintained  even  under  the 
jurisprudence  of  Justinian,  may  be  regarded  as  a  relic  of  the  old  paternal  despotism. 
There  was  no  exemption.  Even  that  favourite  of  legislation — the  soldier— could  not^ 
while  subject  to  the  potestas,  escape  this  peculiarly  vexatious  incident  of  it, 
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Ezospnoini. — 1.  When  the  father  is  innne.  Theophflus  explains  why,  in  this 
instance,  the  mle  did  not  apply  that  silence  gives  consent  {quiicit  nee  ecmtradieitf 
C.  5,  4,  5.)  A  person  can  give  a  tacit,  only  if  he  can  give  an  ezpress*  consent ; 
hat  a  madman  was  inoapable  of  consenting  either  way.  By  the  andent  law  the 
daughter  of  a  Innatic  (menie  eaptiue)  or  a  madman  (fisriomu)  could  many.  Marcus 
Aurelius  gave  this  privilege  to  the  sons  in  confirmed  cases  {metUe  eapti),  and 
Justinian  extended  it  to  the  sons  of  those  suffering  from  acute  insanity  {fwrion). 
The  marriage  settlement  was  to  be  fixed  by  the  cumtors  or  cognates  of  the  lunatic, 
with  the  sanction  of  the  Prefect  of  the  city,  or,  in  the  Provinces,  of  the  President  of 
the  Province.     (C.  1,  4,  28.) 

2.  If  the  ptUerfamUiat  were  taken  captive,  and  |«mained  with  the  enemy  three 
years,  those  under  his  power  were  allowed  to  marry.     (D.  23,  2,  9,  1.) 

8.  If  he  were  absent  from  home,  his  children  could  marry  after  three  years  since 
he  was  last  heard  of.  (D.  28,  2,  10.)  Julian  goes  further,  and  says,  if  the  marriage 
was  with  a  person  in  such  a  position  of  life  that  the  consent  of  the  paterfamUiat 
would  be  given  as  a  matter  of  course,  neither  son  nor  daughter  need  wait  the 
expiration  of  the  three  years.     (D.  28,  2,  11.) 

Against  fathers  that  refused  their  consent  with  the  object  of  preventing  their  children 
marrying  the  lex  Jtdia  et  Papia  Poppaea  first  provided  a  remedy.  The  Proconsuls 
and  Presidents  of  Provinces  were  empowered  to  compel  the  father  to  consent  and  make 
a  settlement.  Special  laws  were  enacted  to  compel  heretic,  Jewish,  or  Samaritan 
fathers  to  endow  their  orthodox  children,  and  give  them  in  marriage  to  the  orthodox. 
(G.  1,  5,  18  ;  G.  1,  5,  19.)  The  father  was  treated  as  sinning  against  the  lex  Julia, 
not  merely  by  an  active  refusal  of  his  consent^  but  by  neglecting  to  provide  suitable 
spouses  for  his  children.     (D.  28,  2, 19.) 

Grandchildren  under  the  power  of  their  grandfather,  if  males»  required  the  consent 
of  their  father  also  ;  but  girls  did  not.  (D.  28,  2,  16,  1.)  The  reason  was,  that  on  the 
death  of  the  grandfather,  the  father  acquired  the  poUtttu  over  his  children,  and  if  his 
consent  were  unnecessary,  he  would  find  his  children's  children  under  his  poteattu,  and 
entitled  to  a  share  in  his  property  against  his  will.  It  was  a  general  rule  that  no  one 
could  become  heir  to  a  man  against  his  will.     (J.  1, 11,  7.) 

m 

As  the  consent  flowed  from  the  potestasy  it  followed  that 
children  emancipated  from  the  potestas  could  marry  without  the 
consent  of  their  parents.     (D.  23,  2,  25.) 

The  consent  of  the  mother  was  not  required.  So  a  woman  could  marry  without 
the  consent  of  her  tutor.  (D.  28,2,20.)  But  widows  under  twenty-five,  who  had 
been  emancipated,  could  not  marry  a  second  time  without  their  father's  consent. 
(C.  6,  4,  18.) 

ni.  Delivery  of  the  wife  to  the  hnsband. 

It  is  an  old  and  vexed  question  among  civilians  whether 
consent  alone,  if  clearly  expressed,  sufficed  to  constitute 
marriage ;  or  whether,  over  and  above,  some  rite,  or  merely 
delivery  of  the  wife  to  the  husband,  was  requisite  ?  Generally 
the  question  could  not  have  arisen,  because  when  the  marriage 
was  contracted  in  the  presence  of  the  husband  and  wife,  delivery 
was  implied.  In  a  few  cases,  however,  the  question  emerged. 
Thus,  a  gift  was  made  to  a  woman  by  her  husband  on  the 
marriage-day.  Was  it  vahd  ?  This  depended  upon  the  further 
question,  whether  it  was  made  beiore  she  was  married  ;  because 
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if  made  afterwards,  it  was  void  in  consequence  of  the  mle  for- 
bidding gifts  between  husband  and  wife.  The  question  thus 
propounded  seems  to  involve  the  point  on  which  a  decision  is 
desiderated ;  namely,  at  what  particular  moment  the  marriage 
was  complete.  The  answer  given  is,  that  if  the  woman  receives 
the  gift  in  her  own  home,  it  is  a  gift  before  marriage,  and  there- 
fore valid  ;  but  if  she  receives  it  after  being  led  into  her  hus- 
band's house,  it  is  a  gift  after  marriage,  and  could  therefore  be 
withdrawn.  (C.  5,  3,  6.)  This  enables  us  to  understand  a  mle 
stated  by  Pomponius.  If  marriage  depended  on  consent  and 
nothing  else,  such  consent  might  equally  be  given  when  the 
parties  were  absent  as  when  present.  This  is  recognised  in  all 
contracts  formed  by  consent  alone.  But  according  to  Pom- 
ponius, a  man  could  by  letter  or  message  enter  into  marriage, 
provided  the  woman  was  taken  to  his  house  {in  domum  ejus 
deductione,  hence  ducere  in  rnatrimonium)  ;  while  a  woman  could 
not  in  her  absence  be  thus  married  to  a  man.  (D.  23,  2,  5.) 
Those  passages,  in  spite  of  some  apparently  to  the  contrary 
(C.  5,  4,  21 ;  D.  24,  1,  66,  1),  appear  conclusive  as  to  the  neces- 
sity of  delivery  of  the  wife  to  the  husband  as  an  essential 
constituent  of  the  investitive  fact  of  marriage. 

Some  authors  endeavour  to  make  out  an  analogy  with  the  contracts  re  ;  marri:^e, 
in  their  view,  is  not  a  consensual,  but  a  real,  contract.  But  the  true  meaning  of  the 
rule  seems  difficult  to  miss.  In  the  old  law,  marriage  was  made  by  mancipatio,  or  by 
delivering  the  wife  into  the  possession  of  the  husband.  Unless  the  husband  had- 
possession  of  his  wife  for  a  year,  he  could  not  have  the  mawu  ;  and  if  she  were  not 
delivered  to  him,  he  could  not  have  possession.  In  later  times,  the  possesdan  of  the 
wife  for  a  year  did  not  subject  her  to  the  rnamu,  and  there  was  no  reason  why  deliveiy 
of  the  wife  should  continue  to  be  required  in  order  to  constitute  marriage.  But  there 
is  no  difficulty  in  understanding  that  the  custom  of  delivering  the  wife  shoold  con- 
tinue when  there  was  no  longer  any  reason  for  it ;  for  to  the  latest  times  a  woman 
could  not  be  a  witness  to  a  will,  simply  because  anciently  she  was  not  a  member  of 
the  Comitia,  in  which  alone  wills  could  be  made. 

Restraints  on  the  Investitive  Fact& 

Conubium  is  defined  by  Ulpian  (Ulp.  Frag.  5,  3)  as  the 
capacity  of  marrying  (conubium  est  tueorisjure  ducendae  faeultas). 
When,  therefore,  as  between  two  given  persons  there  is  no 
impediment  to  their  marriage,  they  are  said  to  possess 
conubium. 

The  impediments,  presently  to  be  enumerated,  are  each  of 
them  fatal  to  the  legality  of  marriage.  When  the  parties  were 
related  in  blood,  or  in  certain  cases  by  adoption,  they  were 
subject  also  to  punishment ;  and  in  every  case,  however  arbi- 
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trary  the  prohibition,  it  made  the  marriage  absolutely  void 
The  impediments  are,  in  judicial  language,  diriment,  and  not 
merely  prohibitive. 

Therefore,  if  in  defiance  of  what  we  have  said,  persons  come  together  [in 
infamous  and  incestuous  marriage],  there  is  understood  to  be  no  husband, 
no  wife  [no  children],  no  marriage,  no  matrimony,  no  dowry.  The  offspring, 
therefore,  of  such  a  union  are  not  in  the  father's /<7/^j/<w,  but  in  that  respect 
are  on  the  same  footing  as  children  the  mother  has  conceived  as  a  public 
woman.  Now  these,  too,  are  understood  to  have  no  father,  seeing  it.  is  un- 
certain who  he  is  ;  and  hence  they  are  usually  called  bastards  {spurii),  either 
from  a  Greek  word,  as  if  conceived  {wropa^jjv,  or  as  being  sine  patre  filii 
(sons  without  a  father).  It  follows,  therefore,  that  even  on  the  dissolution  of 
such  a  union  there  is  no  room  for  exacting  a  dowry.  Moreover,  they  that 
unite  in  forbidden  marriage  suffer  other  penalties  as  well,  that  are  contained 
in  the  sacred  constitutions.    (J.  i,  10^  12  ;  G.  i,  64.) 

A.  Absolute  Disqaalification  :  persons  that  cannot  marry. 

1.  With  slaves  there  can  be  no  marriage.     (G.  i,  58,  as  restored.) 

IL  Boys  under  fourteen  yean  (impii&tfrea)  and  girls  under  twelve  {wm  vinjsotontet) 

could  not  many.     If,  however,  a  girl  married  under  age  remained  with  her  husband 

until  she  was  twelve,  she  became  his  legal  wife.     (D.  23,  %  4.) 

III.  Persons  already  married  cannot  marry.  A  person  whose  husband  or  wife  had 
been  five  years  in  captivity,  oonld  marry  again  without  dissolving  the  first  marriage. 
(D.  24,  2,6.) 

IV.  A  woman  criminally  accused  of  adultery  could  not  marry  unless  she  was 
acquitted,  or  the  prosecution  was  abandoned.  If  condemned,  she  was  forbidden  again 
to  marry.     (D.  23,  2,  26  ;  D.  23,  2,  84, 1.) 

V.  A  female  slave  manumitted  by  her  master  for  the  purpose  of  marrying  her, 
cannot  many  anyone  but  him  unless  he  gives  her  up.  If  she  refuses  him,  she  cannot 
marry  another  even  with  his  consent.     (D.  23,  2,  51,  pr.) 

B.  Persons  allowed  to  Marry,  but  forbidden  to  Intermarry. 
I.  Cognates  {cognati\  persons  connected  by  blood. 
Cognates  are  divided  into  three  classes  : — 

1.  Ascendants  {oscendenteB)  ;  one's  parents,  one's  grand- 
parents, great-grandparents,  etc 

2.  Descendants  {descendentes)  ;  one's  children,  one's  grand- 
children, one's  great-grandchildren,  etc. 

3.  Collaterals  {cognati  ex  transversa  gradu  or  a  latere) 
embrace  any  of  the  descendants  of  any  ascendant. 
Thus,  my  aunt  is  a  collateral  cognate,  because  she 
is  a  descendant  (daughter)  of  my  ascendant  (grand- 
father). Her  children  are  my  cognates  (cousins), 
being  also  descendants  of  my  grandfather.  So  my 
nephews  are  collaterals  ;  they  are  descendants  (grand- 
children) of  my  ascendant  (father). 

1.  No  ascendant,  however  far  removed,  can  marry  any 
descendant,  however  far  removed. 
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It  is  not  every  woman,  therefore,  that  we  may  lawfully  take  to  wife  :  from 
marriage  with  some  we  must  refrain.  Between  persons  standing  to  one 
another  as  ascendant  and  descendant  marriage  cannot  be  contracted  [and 
between  them  there  is  no  conubium] ;  as,  for  instance,  between  father  and 
daughter,  grandfather  and  granddaughter,  mother  and  son,  grandmother  and 
grandson,  and  so  on  indefinitely.  If  such  persons  unite,  the  marriage  they 
contract  is  said  to  be  nefarious  and  incestuous.    (J.  i,  lo,  i ;  G.  i,  5^59-) 

2.  Collaterals  within  the  third  degree  cannot  intermarry. 

Between  persons  collaterally  related  there  is  a  like  rule  to  be  observed, 
but  it  is  not  so  far  reaching.  A  brother  and  sister  certainly  are  forbidden 
to  marry,  whether  they  are  the  offspring  of  the  same  father  and  the  same 
mother,  or  have  only  one  of  these  two  in  common.     (J.  i,  lo,  2  ;  G.  i, 60-61.) 

Exception. — A  brother's  daughter  we  may  lawfully  take  to  wife.  This 
came  into  use  for  the  first  time  when  the  late  Emperor  Claudius  took 
Agrippina,  his  brother's  daughter,  to  wife.  But  not  a  sister's  daughter.  So 
the  imperial  constitutions  point  out  Again,  we  may  not  take  to  wife  an 
aunt,  whether  a  father's  sister  or  a  mother's  sister.     (G.  i,  62.) 

This  solitary  exception  was  repealed  by  Constantine.     (C.  Th.  3, 1 2, 1.) 

3.  Collaterals  beyond  the  third  degree  could  intermarry. 

Exception. — A  brother  or  sister's  daughter  we  may  not  lawfully  take  to 
wife  ;  nor  even  a  granddaughter,  although  in  the  fourth  degree.  For  where 
we  may  not  lawfully  take  to  wife  the  daughter,  the  granddaughter  too  is  not 
allowed.    (J.  i,  10,  3.) 

The  exception  induded  the  great-granddaughter  of  a  sister,  or  the  sigter  of  a  great- 
grandfather. (D.  28,  2,  17,  2;  D.  28,  2,  89,  pr.)  Such  persons,  although  beyond 
the  third  or  even  fourth  degree,  were  within  the  meaning  of  the  prohibition  against 
marriage  with  ascendants  or  descendants.  They  were  said  to  be  hi  the  place  d 
parents.  Ulpian  tells  us  (Ulp.  Frag.  5,  6)  that  the  prohibition  in  old  times  fiztended 
to  the  fourth  degree,  thus  preventing  the  intermarriage  of  first  cousins  ;  but  althoogii 
restraints  on  this  marriage  were  at  various  times  attempted,  they  were  finally  over- 
ruled by  Arcadius  and  Honorius.     (C.  5,  4,  19.) 

Two  brothers'  or  sisters*  children,  or  a  brother's  and  a  sister's,  can  inter- 
marry.   (J.  I,  10,  4.) 

It  is  certain  that  relationships  formed  in  slavery  are  a  bar  to  marriage, 
and  that  even  although  the  father  and  daughter  or  brother  and  sister  may 
have  been  manumitted.    (J.  i,  10,  10.) 

II.  Agnates  {agnati).  Agnation  is  the  fictitious  tie  of  blood 
produced  through  the  existence  of  the  patria  potestas.  Two 
persons  are  agnates  in  respect  of  each  other,  when  thej  are  so 
related  that  if  the  person  through  whom  they  are  connected 
were  alive  together  with  them,  they  would  be  under  hisjoo^^^ 
Agnation  is  the  artificial  tie  through  the  potestas ;  cognatioD 
the  natural  tie  through  birth. 

Agnates  are  kinsmen  {cognaii)  related  through  males,  kinsmen  as  it  were 
on  the  father's  side.    A  brother,  for  instance,  born  of  the  same  father,  is  an 
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agnate  ;  and  so  is  that  brother's  son  or  his  son's  son,  and  so  again  are  a 
father's  brother  and  that  uncle's  son  or  son's  son.  But  kinsmen  related 
through  females  are  not  agnates,  but  only  kinsmen  {cognaH)  by  the  Jus 
NaturaU,  [Between  an  tmcle  and  his  sister's  son,  therefore,  there  is  no 
agnation,  but  only  kinship.]  Your  father's  sister's  son,  therefore  [or  mother's 
sister's  son],  is  not  your  agnate,  but  only  a  kinsman ;  and  you  in  turn  stand 
to  him  in  the  same  legal  relation;  for  the  oflfspring  follow  the  father's 
family,  not  the  mother's.     (J.  i,  15,  i  ;  G.  i,  156.) 

The  legal  relation  (Jus)  of  an  agnate  is  usually  destroyed  by  capitis 
deminutioj  for  agnation  is  the  name  of  a  legal  relation.  But  the  legal 
relation  of  kinship  is  not  changed  by  every  form  of  capitis  deminutioj  for 
the  principles  oi  the  jus  civile  can  destroy  the  relations  due  to  xhtjus  civile^ 
but  not  natural  relations.     (J.  i,  15,  3  ;  G.  i,  158.) 

But  though  it  has  been  said  that  the  legal  relation  of  kinship  remains 
even  after  capitis  deminutio,  yet  this  is  only  so  if  it  is  the  capitis  deminutio 
minima  that  comes  in  ;  for  then  the  kinship  remains.  But  if  a  man  incurs 
capitis  deminutio  maxima^  the  legal  relation  of  kinship  as  well  as  of  agnation 
is  at  an  end.  If,  for  instance,  some  kinsman  is  enslaved,  he  ceases  to  be  a 
kinsman,  and  not  even  if  he  is  manumitted  does  he  regain  his  kinship. 
Nay,  even  if  a  man  is  transported  to  an  island,  his  kinship  is  dissolved. 
(J.  I,  16,  6.) 

Agnation  imitates  cognation,  and  has  the  same  difference  of 
degrees  and  kinds — ascendants,  descendants,  collaterals,  etc. 

1.  No  ascendant,  however  remote,  can  marry  any  agnatic 
descendant,  even  although  the  artificial  tie  of  agnation  is  re- 
moved by  emancipation* 

So  entirely  is  this  the  case,  that  although  it  is  by  adoption  that  they  have 
come  to  stand  to  one  another  as  ascendant  and  descendant,  yet  they  cannot 
intermarry.  Nay,  more  ;  even  after  the  adoption  is  dissolved,  the  same  rule 
of  law  remains.  If,  therefore,  you  once  come  to  have  by  adoption  a  daughter 
or  a  granddaughter,  you  will  not  be  able  to  take  her  to  wife,  even  although 
you  emancipate  her.    (J.  i,  10,  i  ;  G.  i,  59.) 

2.  Agnatic  collaterals  cannot  intermarry  where  cognatic  col- 
laterals cannot,  unless  the  tie  of  agnation  is  broken,  in  which 
case  the  restriction  is  removed.     (D.  23,  2,  55,  1.) 

If  a  woman  comes  to  be  your  sister  by  adoption,  as  long  as  the  adoption 
lasts  there  can  undoubtedly  be  no  marriage  between  you  and  her.  But  if 
the  adoption  is  dissolved  by  her  emancipation,  you  will  be  able  to  take  her 
to  wife  ;  or  if  you  yourself  are  emancipated,  there  is  no  bar  to  the  marriage. 
It  is  agreed,  therefore,  that  if  a  man  wishes  to  adopt  his  son-in-law,  he  ought 
first  to  emancipate  his  daughter ;  and  if  he  wishes  to  adopt  his  daughter-in- 
law,  he  ought  first  to  emancipate  his  son.    (J.  i,  10,  2  ;  G.  i,  61.) 

Exception. — His  father's  sister,  again,  although  by  adoption,  a  man 
may  not  lawfully  take  to  wife  ;  nor  his  mother's  sister ;  for  they  are  held  to 
stand  in  the  place  of  ascendants.  On  the  same  principle  it  is  true  that  a 
man  is  forbidden  to  take  to  wife  a  great-aunt,  whether  on  the  father's  side 
or  the  mother's.     (J.  i,  10,  5.) 
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If  a  woman,  your  father  has  adopted,  has  a  daughter,  it  seems  you  are  not 
debarred  from  taking  her  to  wife  ;  for  she  is  no  relation  to  you  either  by  the 
jus  civile  or  by  the/jw  naturale.    (J.  i,  lo,  3.) 

But  (D.  28,  2,  55,  1)  marriage  with  the  mother  of  an  adoptive  father  is  forbidden, 
unless  the  son  is  emancipated. 

III.  Relatives  by  affinity  (aj^nea).  Afines  are  persons  con- 
nected by  marriage  or  by  concubinage  (C.  5,  4,  4),  or  by  conr 
tubemium.     (D.  23,  2,  14,  3.) 

There  were  no  degrees  of  affinity.     (D.  38,  10,  4,  5.) 

Again,  a  woman  that  has  once  been  our  mother-in-law  or  daughter-in-law, 
or  stepdaughter  or  stepmother,  we  cannot  take  lawfully  to  wife.  "Once 
been  *'  we  say,  because  if  the  marriage  that  brought  us  such  a  connection 
{affinitas)  still  exists,  there  is  another  reason  why  there  can  be  no  marriage 
between  us  ;  namely  this,  that  the  same  woman  cannot  marry  two  men,  nor 
the -same  man  have  two  wives.    (G.  i,  63.) 

From  respect  for  his  connections  by  marriage  {adfinitas)  there  are  certain 
women  one  must  refrain  from  marrying.  A  stepdaughter  or  a  daughter-in- 
law,  for  instance,  a  man  may  not  take  to  wife,  because  both  stand  in  the 
place  of  a  daughter.  This,  of  course,  must  be  understood  to  mean  that  the 
woman  has  been  a  stepdaughter  or  a  daughter-in-law.  For  if  she  is  still 
your  daughter-in-law,  still  (that  is)  married  to  your  son,  there  is  another 
reason  why  you  will  not  be  able  to  take  her  to  wife,  since  the  same  woman 
cannot  be  married  to  two  men.  Again,  if  she  is  still  your  stepdaughter,  if 
(that  is)  her  mother  is  still  married  to  you,  you  will  not  be  able  to  take  her 
to  wife,  because  you  are  not  allowed  to  have  two  wives  at  the  same  time. 
(J.  I,  10,  6.) 

A  mother-in-law  too,  and  a  stepmother,  one  is  forbidden  to  take  to  wife, 
because  they  stand  in  the  place  of  a  mother.  This  too  comes  in  only  after 
the  connection  is  dissolved.  For  otherwise,  if  she  is  still  your  stepmother, 
still  married  (that  is)  to  your  father,  you  are  debarred  from  marrying  her  by 
the  common  rule  of  law  that  the  same  woman  cannot  be  married  to  two 
men.  Again,  if  she  is  still  your  mother-in-law,  if  (that  is)  her  daughter  is 
still  married  to  you,  the  marriage  is  barred,  because  you  cannot  have  two 
wives.    (J.  I,  10,  7.) 

A  husband's  son  by  another  wife,  and  a  wife's  daughter  by  another  husband, 
or  vice  versa,  can  lawfully  contract  a  marriage,  although  they  may  have  a 
brother  or  a  sister  bom  of  the  marriage  contracted  afterwards.    (J.  1.  10,  S.) 

A  stepfather  {vUricut)  and  stepdaughter  {privigna)  cannot  mtermany  : 
nor  a  stepmother  {noverca)  and  stepson  {privigwu) : 
nor  a  father-in-law  {tooar)  and  daughter-in-law  {nuru*) : 
nor  a  mother-in-law  {tocrut)  and  son-in-law  {gener)* 
A  man  cannot  mairy  his  brother's  widow  or  deceased  wife's  sister.     This  pro- 
hibition was  introduced  first  by  Constantine,  and  repeated  by  Valentinian,  Theodosit2«» 
and  Arcadius.     (C.  Th.  1,  2  ;  C.  5,  5,  5.) 

There  are  other  persons  too  that  for  various  reasons  are  forbidden  to 
enter  into  the  marriage-contract.  They  are  enumerated,  by  our  permission, 
in  the  books  of  the  Digest  or  Pandects  gathered  from  the  old  law.  (J.  I1 
10,  II.) 
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IV.  Qoasi-relationehip. 

If  your  wife  is  divorced,  and  afterwards  gives  birth  to  a  daughter  by  some 
one  else,  this  daughter  is  not  your  stepdaughter.  But  yet,  Julian  says,  one 
ought  to  abstain  from  marriages  of  this  kind.     (J.  i,  10,  9.) 

A  son  ooald  not  many  the  widow  of  his  adopted  father,  even  if  he  had  been 
emancipated,  heoanse  the  is  in  place  of  a  stepmother  {in  loco  noveroae).  (D.  28,  2, 
14,  pr.)  So  a  man  conld  not  many  the  widow  of  an  adopted  son,  becaose  she  is  a 
sort  of  stepdaughter  to  him,  even  after  emancipation.    (D.  28,  2, 14,  1.) 

Your  son's  betrothed  is  not  your  daughter-in-law,  nor  is  your  betrothed 
his  stepmother.  Yet  in  the  eye  of  law  they  act  more  rightly  that  refrain 
from  marriages  of  this  kind.    (J.  i,  10,  91) 

V.  The  existence  of  a  fiduciary  relation  in  two  cases  operated 
as  a  limited  barrier  to  marriage. 

1.  Certain  high  officialB  were  forbidden  to  marry  any  woman  domiciled  in  the 
province  of  their  administration.  The  prohibition  extended  to  their  sons.  (D.  28,  2, 
67,  pr. ;  D.  28,  2,  88,  pr.  ;  D.  28,  2,  68  ;  D.  50,  16,  190.)  The  offidals  were  the 
President  {Prtietes  Provineiae),  the  Prefect  of  the  cohorts  {Prarfectu*  eoAortu),  the 
Prefect  of  the  cavaliy  {Pra^ectut  €quUum\  and  the  Tribone  (TW&unuf).  The  dis- 
qTialification  ceased  as  soon  as  their  term  of  office  expired.     (C.  5,  4,  6.) 

2.  TutoreSj  CuratoreSj  or  their  sons,  were  not  permitted  to  marry  a  pupUla  nntil  she 
was  twenty-six  years  of  age.  This  prohibition  was  introduced  by  a  SeruUus  ConatiUum 
apparently  of  the  time  of  Marcus  and  Commodns.  (D.  28,  2,  67,  8.)  To  permit  such 
a  marriage  offered  a  temptation  to  the  tutor  to  hush  up  aU  questions  of  maladministra- 
tion by  marriage,  and  accordingly  the  prohibition  was  kept  up  as  long  as  by  the  law 
a  woman  could  challenge  the  aocounts.  The  prohibition  was  removed  if  the  girl  were 
betrothed  to  the  tutor  by  her  father,  or  given  to  him  in  his  last  wilL  (D.  28,  2,  66  ; 
D.  28,  2,  86.) 

VI.  Conviction  for  crime. 

1.  A  man  convicted  of  adultery  with  a  married  woman  cannot  marry  her  although 
she  has  been  neither  accused  nor  condemned.     (D.  84,  9,  13.) 

2.  One  that  has  committed  rape  on  a  woman,  can  never  afterwards  marry  her. 
If  her  parents  consent,  they  are  punished  with  banishment.  The  reason  was  that  the 
property  of  the  offender  became  forfeited  to  the  woman,  and  by  marriage  he  could 
get  it  back  agam.     (Nov.  143  ;  Nov.  150.) 

VII.  Religion. 

Jews  and  Christians  could  not  intermarry.  If  they  did  so,  their  connection  was 
illegal,  and  they  were  guilty  of  the  crime  of  adultery  {crimen  aduUerii),  This  law 
was  introduced  before  the  Christian  empire  was  a  century  old,  in  A.D.  888.     (C.  1,  9, 6.) 

VIII.  The  relation  of  patron  and  freedman. 

1 .  A  patron  might  marry  his  freedwoman  {liberta),  but  it  was  considered  to  evince 
a  higher  regard  for  decency  if  he  assigned  her  the  humbler  position  of  concubine. 
HonesHus  Hi  pairono  lihertam  etmeubirMm  quam  matremfamilieu  habere.  (D.  25,  7» 
1,  pr. ;  C.  5,  4»  15.) 

2.  A  female  patron  could  not  marry  her  freedman  {libertus).  Nor  conld  a  freed- 
man  marry  the  daughter,  granddaughter,  or  wife  of  a  patron  {patromis).     (C.  5,  4,  3.) 
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IX.  Kestrictions  on  Senators. 

From  a  reference  in  Livy  (89,  19)  it  would  leem  that  a  freebom  man  oonld  not 
marry  a  freedwoman.  But  owing,  it  is  said,  to  a  scarcity  of  freebom  women,  mar- 
riage was  allowed  between  ingenui  (except  Senators)  and  Hbertinae,  by  the  Uz  Julia 
et  Papia  Poppata,  (D.  23,  2,  28.)  This  enactment  subjected  certain  marriages  to 
penalties,  but  does  not  appear  to  have  made  them  nnU.  (D.  28,  2,  16,  pr.)  It  for- 
bade a  freebom  person  to  many  a  prostitote  (qui  paLam  qwuMtum  /eetf)  (D.  28i,  2, 
48,  1) ;  a  procuress  {lenai)  (D.  28,  2,  48,  6 ;  D.  28,  2,  48,  7) ;  a  woman  condemned 
in  a  pubHc  trial,  i.e.,  one  that  ooold  be  brought  by  any  informer  {dammaia  pvhUeo 
jtuiicio)  (D.  23,  2,  48,  10) ;  a  woman  caught  in  adultery,  though  not  condemned 
(D.  28,  2,  48,  12) ;  or  a  oomic  actress  (Ulp.  Frag.  18,  2).  But  the  restrictions  of  the 
lex  Jvlia  on  the  marriages  of  Senators  were  made  fatal  to  these  mazriages,  by  a 
Senaivs  ComuUum  passed  in  the  reign  of  Marcus  and  Commodns.  (D,  28,  2, 16,  pr.) 
The  joint  effect  of  the  Ux  JuUa  and  that  Senaiua  ConmiUum  was  as  follows  : — 

1.  A  Senator,  his  son,  his  son's  son,  and  his  son's  grandson,  could  not  many  a 
freedwoman.  A  Senator's  son's  daughter,  or  granddaughter,  or  great-gnmddaoghter, 
could  not  marry  a  freedman.     (B.  28,  2,  44,  pr.) 

2.  The  same  persons  could  not  many  a  comic  actress,  nor  one  whose  father  or 
mother  had  acted  in  comedy.     (D.  28,  2,  44,  pr.) 

Constantine  extended  this  prohibition  to  the  Pturfectif  'vfho  were  just  above  tiie 
Knights  and  below  the  Senators,  and  to  the  duumviri  in  municipaUtles ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  all  persons  of  the  lowest  order  {humHet  dtjectatve  penonae),  as  the 
daughters  of  a  procurer  or  gladiator  or  tavern-keeper.  (C.  5,  27,  1.)  This  enactment 
of  Constantine  was  repealed  by  Justinian,  who  allowed  the  highest  personages  to 
marry  freedmen  or  others  of  low  rank,  provided  a  dowry  was  fixed  and  the  maniage 
settlement  was  made  in  writing  {irutrumenta  dotalia).     (Nov.  117,  6.) 

X.  Latins  and  foreigners  {Latini,  Peregritd)  oould  not 
marry  Roman  citizens.     (Ulp.  Frag.  5,  4) 

Hence  some  veterans  are  usually  allowed  by  the  imperial  constitutions 
conubium  with  the  first  Latin  or  alien  woman  that  they  marry  after  their 
discharge.  The  offspring  of  such  a  marriage  are  Roman  citizens,  and  come 
under  the  polestas  of  their  ascendants.     (G.  i,  57.) 

It  is  perfectly  certain  that  a  Roman  citizen  and  the  alien  woman  that  he 
weds,  if  only  he  has  conubium  with  her,  can,  as  we  have  said  above,  contract 
a  lawful  marriage.  Their  offspring  then  will  be  a  Roman  citizen,  and  in  die 
faxhefs potes/as,    (G.  i,  76.) 

If,  again,  a  female  Roman  citizen  marries  an  alien,  and  there  is  conu- 
bium between  them,  by  the  law  of  the  alien  people  the  offspring  is  an  alien 
and  his  father's  lawful  son  just  as  if  he  had  begotten  him  by  an  alien 
wife.  Now,  however,  by  a  Senatus  Consultum  passed  at  the  instance  of 
the  late  Emperor  Hadrian,  even  though  there  is  no  conubium  between  the 
Roman  citizen  and  her  alien  husband,  the  offspring  is  his  father's  lawfid  son. 
(G.  I,  77.) 

XI.  £j  the  XII  Tables,  marriages  between  Patricians  and  Plebeians  were  pro- 
hibited, bat  only  for  a  short  time ;  for  in  B.O.  445  the  prohibition  was  removed  on  the 
rogation  of  the  tribnne  C.  Canuleins.     (Livy,  4,  6.) 

Divestitive  Facts. 

A,  Voluntary,  by  the  Acts  of  the  Parties. 

A  Roman  marriage  was  at  no  time  indissoluble  ;  but  it  was 
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permanent,  and  continued  for  life,  if  neither  party  wished 
sooner  to  dissolve  it.  Divorce  was  always  a  private  act ;  it 
required  the  sanction  of  no  court  of  law ;  and  although  the 
unjustifiable  exercise  of  the  right  of  dissolving  a  marriage  was 
at  different  times  visited  with  more  or  less  punishment,  yet  tJie 
right  was  never  denied. 

Dvvofiiium  was  the  dissolution  of  a  marriage  at  the  instance  of  either  or  both 
parties.     (D.  50,  16, 191.) 

Bepudium  was  strictly  the  dissolution  of  an  agreement  of  betrothal  (fpofuo^ia). 
(D.  50,  16,  101,  1.) 

Sometimes  divoriium  is  taken  as  the  name  for  dissolution  of  marriage,  and  repa- 
diMoik  for  the  written  bill  of  divorce  (repudio  mino),     (C.  5,  17,  8.) 

I.  A  marriage  could  be  dissolved  by  the  paterfamilias  of  the 
wifa  When  the  wife  passed  into  the  manus  of  her  husband,  she 
was  thereby  released  from  the  potestas  of  her  father  ;  but  when 
she  married  without  falling  under  the  mamLs^  she  remained  in 
the  potestas  of  her  father.  In  the  exercise  of  his  potestas^  the 
father  could  take  his  daughter  from  her  husband  against  the 
wishes  of  both.  This  abuse  was  limited  by  a  constitution  of 
Antoninus  Pius,  who  prohibited  a  father  from  disturbing  a 
harmonious  union.  Marcus  Aurelius  added,  ^  Unless  for  very 
weighty  reasons  "  {magna  et  justa  causa  interveniente).  (C.  5, 
17,  5.) 

A  paterfamilias  could  not,  of  course,  take  away  his  daughter 
from  her  husband  if  she  were  emancipated.     (C.  5,  17,  5.) 

IL  Divorce  by  mutual  consent  (divortium  bona  gratia). 

During  the  whole  period  from  the  foundation  of  Rome  to 
Justinian,  it  appears  that  divorce  might  take  place  by  mutual 
consent  without  any  check  from  the  law  whatever.  If  husband 
and  wife  agreed  to  separate,  the  State  never  interfered.  But 
Justinian  prohibited  this  kind  of  divorce  except  in  three  cases ; 
(1)  when  the  husband  was  impotent ;  (2)  when  either  husband 
or  wife  desired  to  enter  a  monastery  ;  and  (3)  when  either  of 
them  was  in  captivity  for  a  certain  length  of  time.  Those  that 
dissolved  a  marriage  by  pretending  to  undertake  a  vow  of 
chastity,  but  did  not  do  so,  forfeited  the  property  they  brought 
to  the  marriage  in  favour  of  their  children.      (Nov.  117,  10-12.) 

But  at  a  later  period  Justinian  enacted  that  persons  dis- 
solving a  marriage  by  mutual  consent  should  forfeit  all  their 
property  and  be  confined  for  life  in  a  monastery,  which  was  to 
receive  a  third  of  the  forfeited  property,  the  remaining  two- 
thirds  going  to  the  children  of  the  marriage.     This  severity, 

2  X 
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80  much  at  variance  with  the  Roman  spirit,  indicates  the  growiog 
power  of  the  clergy  {ut  nan  Dei  judicium  oontemnaiur).  (Nov. 
134, 11.) 

The  nephew  and  snccessor  of  Jnstinian  repealed  his  tmcle's 
prohibitions,  and  restored  divorces  bona  gratia.     (Nov.  140,  L) 

in.  Divorce  by  the  husband  alone,  or  the  wife  alone,  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  other. 

This  topic  may  be  considered  under  two  heads  : — 

(a.)  The  Form  of  Divorce,    (r)  Restraints  on  Divorca 

(A.)  The  Form  of  Divorca 

Before  the  lea  Julia  de  adulteriis  no  special  form  was  ob- 
served ;  it  was  enough  that  the  husband  told  the  wife  or  the 
wife  the  husband  that  the  marriage  was  at  an  end.  (D.  38, 11, 
1.)  The  husband  generally  took  the  keys  from  his  wife,  put 
her  out  of  his  house,  gave  her  back  her  dowry,  and  so  dissolved 
the  marriage.  The  act  might  be  done  in  the  wife's  absence. 
Cicero  divorced  his  wife  Terentia  by  letter. 

But  the  lea  Julia  de  adulteriis  required  a  written  bill  of 
divorce  {lihellus  repudii)  to  be  given  in  the  presence  oi  seven 
Roman  citizens  above  the  age  of  puberty  as  witnesses.  (D.  24, 
2,  9.)  The  written  record  of  the  marriage  (nuptiales  tabulae) 
was  destroyed,  and  the  divorce  publicly  registered.  The  form 
of  words  employed  in  the  repudiation  wcu9  tuaa  res  tibi  habiiOy 
or  tuas  res  tibi  agito.     (D.  24,  2,  2,  1.) 

The  repudiation  must  be  a  deliberate  intention  to  break  up 
the  marriage  {animo  perpetuam  constituendi  dissensionem).  (D. 
24,  2,  3.)  It  was  valid,  although  wholly  without  excuse,  so 
that  it  was  unnecessary  even  to  acquaint  the  other  party  witii 
the  change  in  their  condition.  It  was  held  that  if  a  wife  made 
a  bill  of  divorce  in  the  presence  of  the  requisite  witnesses,  the 
marriage  was  dissolved  without  delivery  of  the  bill  to  the 
husband,  and  even  without  his  knowledge  of  it.  (C.  5,  17,  6.) 
Still  it  was  considered  proper  to  deliver  the  bill  of  divorce  to 
the  other  party.  (D.  24,  2,  2,  3.)  The  efiTect  of  this  rule  was, 
that  a  madman  (furiosus)  could  be  divorced,  his  consent  being 
unnecessary;  also  the  paterfamilias  of  a  lunatic  wife  oould 
divorce  her  husband.     (D.  24,  2,  4  ;  D.  24,  3,  22,  9.) 

(b.)  Restraints  on  Divorce. 

Romulus  is  said  to  have  forbidden  the  repudiation  of  wives 
unless  they  were  guilty  of  adultery  or  drinking  wine,  on  pain 
of  forfeiture  of  all  the  offender's  property,  one-half  to  go  to  the 
wife,  the  other  to  Cere&    But  the  laws  of  the  XII  Tables  seem 
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to  have  recognised  freedom  of  divorce,  although  it  is  said  no 
one  took  advantage  of  the  liberty  for  500  years,  until  Sp. 
Carvilius  put  away  his  wife  for  barrenness,  by  order  of  the 
Censor.  The  only  check  on  divorce,  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  Republic,  was  the  Censors,  who  probably  exercised  their 
authority  when  the  husband  made  an  unjustifiable  use  of  his 
power,  as  they  did  in  the  case  of  L.  Antonius,  whose  expulsion 
from  the  Senate  they  procured  on  account  of  his  repudiating 
a  girl  he  had  married.  A  wife  in  manu  could  not  divorce  her 
husband ;  but  if  he  divorced  her,  she  could  require  him  to 
release  her  from  the  manus.  Wives  not  in  manu  had  the  same 
power  of  repudiating  their  husbands  that  their  husbands  had  of 
repudiating  them. 

1.  Bestraints  introduced  by  the  lex  Julia  et  Papia  Poppaecu 

If  the  wife  were  gnilty  of  adtiltery,  her  husband  in  divorcing  her  was  allowed  to 
retain  a  sixth  port  of  her  dowry  {dot) ;  if  she  had  eommitted  a  lees  eerionB  fanlt^  the 
hasband  could  retain  one-eighth.     (Ulp.  Frag.  6,  12  ;  G.  6,  12,  24.) 

If  the  husband  were  guilty  of  adultery,  the  wife  could  deniand  immediate  restitu- 
tion of  her  dowry  $  or  if  it  was  repayable  at  once  (as  lands),  then  the  annual  proceeds 
of  it  for  three  years.  If  the  fault  were  less  serious^  he  must  restore  the  dowry  in  six 
months  instead  of  a  year.     (Ulp.  Frag.  6,  18.) 

Those  penalties  ceased  if  both  sides  were  in  &ult  {porta  enim  ddieta  mutua 
petuatiane  distolvuiUur).  (D.  24,  8,  89.)  So  if  the  husband,  after  the  divorce,  again 
betrothed  himself  to  his  former  wife  (D.  24,  8,  88),  or  brought  a  further  accusation 
agunst  her  and  abandoned  it  (D.  48,  5,  11,  8),  the  penalties  were  remitted. 

2.  Legislation  of  Constantine,  A.D.  331.     (C.  Th.  3,  16,  1.) 

The  lex  JuLia  and  Papia  Poppaea  deprived  the  person  that  made  a  divorce  without 
cause  of  the  benefits  given  him  when  the  divorce  was  justifiable.  Constantine  began 
the  legislation  against  capricious  repudiations,  and  specified  the  causes  for  which  alone 
one  party  could  divorce  the  other  without  incurring  penalties. 

1**.  Causes  for  which  a  wonum  could  repudiate  her  husband  without  blame. 

(1)  If  he  were  guilty  of  murder ;  or  (2)  prepared  poisons  ;  or  (8)  violated 
tombs. 

If,  for  any  other  reason — aS,  e,g.,  his  being  a  drunkard  {ehrionu)  or  gambler 
(oZeolor),  or  given  to  the  company  of  loose  women  {muliercularwu) — a  wife  divorced 
her  husband,  she  forfeited  her  dowry,  and  was  punishable  with  deportation. 

2**.  Causes  for  which  a  husband  could  divorce  his  wife  without  blame. 

(1)  If  she  were  an  adulteress ;  or  (2)  preparer  of  poisons ;  or  (8)  a  procuress. 

If  for  any  other  reason  than  one  of  the  three  specified,  a  husband  divorced  his 
wife,  he  forfeited  all  interest  in  his  wife's  dowry  ;  and  she,  if  he  married  again,  could 
take  the  second  wife's  dowry  as  well. 

3.  Legislation  of  Honorius  and  Theodosius,  a.d.  421.  (C.  Th. 
3,  16,  2.) 

These  emperors,   ignoring  apparently  the  constitution  of   Constantine,   impose 
restrictions  in  a  somewhat  different  way. 
V.  Divorce  of  a  husband  by  a  wife. 
(1.)  If  for  grave  reasons,  or  crime  committed  by  the  husband,  the  wife  could  retain 
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her  dowry  and  the  gifts  made  to  her  by  the  husband  on  the  betrothal,  and  ootdd  marry 
again  after  five  years. 

(2.)  If  only  for  breaches  of  morality  or  moderate  faults,  the  wife  forfeited  her 
dowry  and  all  interest  in  the  money  brought  by  the  husband  to  the  marriage,  and  was 
incapable  of  marrying  again. 

(8.)  If  no  grounds  were  proved  to  exist  for  tho  divorce,  the  wife  forfeited  her 
dowry  and  betrothal  presents,  might  be  deported,  and  was  incapable  of  marrying  again, 
or  of  receiving  pardon  from  the  Emperor. 

2^  Divorce  of  a  wife  by  a  husband. 

(1.)  If  for  a  serious  crime,  the  husband  retained  the  wife's  dowry,  and  could  at 
once  marry  again. 

(2.)  If  for  immorality,  but  not  crime,  the  husband  gained  none  of  the  property 
brought  by  his  wife  into  the  marriage,  but  could  at  once  marry  again. 

(8.)  If  for  mere  dislike,  the  husband  forfeited  the  property  he  brought  into  the 
marriage  (dtmatio  amiU  nvpticu),  and  was  inci^ble  of  re-marrying. 

The  oonstitutions  of  Constantino  and  Honorius  and  Theodosius,  althoo^  they 
were  not  retained  in  Justinian's  code,  are  here  inserted,  to  complete  the  history  of 
legislative  restraint  on  divorce.  Whether  owing  to  their  stringency  or  severity,  or  to 
some  other  cause,  those  constitutions  seem  to  have  fallen  into  utter  neg^leott  ^^^ 
succeeding  legislation  of  a  milder  type  ignores  them. 

4.  Legislation  of  Theodosius  and  Valentinian,  A.D.  449. 
(C.  5, 17,  8,  2.) 

1°.  A  wife  could  divorce  her  husband  without  blame  if  he  were  convicted  of  any 
of  the  following  offences  : — 

(1)  Treason  ;  (2)  Adultery ;  (8)  Homicide;  (4)  Poisoning;  (5)  Forgery,  etc.  ;(6) 
Violating  sepulchres  ;  (7)  Stealing  from  a  church ;  (8)  Robbery,  or  assisting  or  har- 
bouring robbers ;  (9)  Cattle-stealing ;  (10)  Attempting  Ids  wife's  life  by  poison,  the 
sword,  6tc. ;  (11)  Introducing  immoral  women  to  his  house ;  (12)  Beating  or  whipping 
his  wife. 

If  for  any  other  than  one  of  those  offisnces  a  wife  divorced  her  husband,  she  for- 
feited her  dowry,  and  could  not  marry  again  for  five  years. 

2^  A  husband  could  divorce  his  wife  for  any  of  the  above-mentioned  reasons  for 
which  she  could  divorce  him,  except  the  eleventh,  and  also  for  the  following  offences 
committed  by  the  wife : — (1.)  Going  to  dine  with  men,  not  her  relations,  without 
the  knowledge  or  against  the  wishes  of  her  husband.  (2.)  Groing  from  home  at  nig^t 
against  his  wishes,  without  reasonable  cause.  (8.)  Frequenting  the  circus,  theatres, 
or  amphitheatre,  after  being  forbidden  by  her  husband.  To  these  were  added  by 
Justinian  (a.d.  528),  (4.)  Procuring  abortion.  (5.)  Frequen^g  baths  with  men.  (C. 
6,  17,  11,  2.) 

If  for  any  other  than  one  of  those  offences  a  husband  divorced  his  wife,  he  for- 
feited all  interest  in  his  wife's  dowry,  and  also  his  own  contribution  to  the  marriage 
settlement  (donatio  ante  ntipiUu). 

5.  In  Nov.  117,  Justinian  repealed  the  former  constitntions^ 
and  resettled  the  grounds  of  divorce. 

V,  Divorce  of  a  husband  by  a  wife.  Valid  grounds.  (Nov.  117,  9.) 
(1.)  The  husband's  engaging  in,  or  being  privy  to,  any  plots  against  the  EmpireL 
(2.)  Attempting  lus  wife's  life,  or  not  disclosing  to  her  any  plots  against  it  (3.) 
Attempting  to  induce  his  wife  to  conmiit  adultery.  (4.)  Accusing  his  wife  of 
adultery,  and  failing  to  substantiate  the  charge.  In  this  case  the  husband  was, 
moreover,  liable  to  especially  severe  fines.  (5.)  Taking  a  woman  to  live  in  the 
same  house  with  his  wife,  or  persisting  in  frequenting  any  other  house  in  the  same 
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town  with  any  womu,  after  being  warned  more  than  once  by  his  wife  or  her  parents, 
or  other  persons  of  respectability. 

If  for  any  of  those  reasons  a  wife  divorced  her  husband,  she  recovered  her  dowry, 
and  also  the  husband's  portion  {donatio  ante  wuptioi)  for  life,  with  the  reversion  of  it 
to  her  children ;  if  she  had  no  children,  it  became  her  absolute  property. 

If  for  any  other  reason  a  wife  divorced  her  husband,  the  provisions  of  the  consti- 
tution of  Theodosius  and  Valentinian  applied. 

2^  Divorce  of  a  wife  by  a  husband.     (Nov.  117,  8.) 

(1.)  If  the  wife  knows  of  any  plots  against  the  Empire,  and  does  not  disclose  them 
to  her  husband.  (2.)  Adultezy  by  the  wife.  Severe  penalties  were  added  in  this 
case.  (8.)  Attempting  her  husband's  life,  or  concealing  any  plots  against  it  (4.) 
Frequenting  banquets  or  baths  with  men,  agamst  the  orders  of  her  husband.  (5.) 
Remaining  from  home  against  the  wishes  of  her  husband,  unless  with  her  own 
parents,  or  unless  her  husband  drives  her  out  (6.)  Going  to  the  circus,  theatre,  or 
amphitheatre,  without  the  knowledge  or  after  the  express  prohibition  of  her  husband. 

If  for  any  of  those  reasons  a  husband  divorces  his  wife,  he  can  retain  her  dowry 
altogether  if  there  are  no  children ;  and  for  his  life  if  there  are,  the  dowry  going  on 
his  death  to  them. 

If  for  any  other  reason  a  husband  divorces  his  wif e^  he  is  liable  under  the  oonsti- 
tntion  of  Theodosius  and  Valentinian. 

It  seems  strange  that,  with  so  much  legislation,  it  should 
have  escaped  the  Roman  Emperors  that  there  was  a  very  short 
and  easy  road  to  the  goal  they  were  toiling  after  through  snch 
a  wilderness  of  penalties.  The  simple  plan  would  have  been 
to  make  a  divorce  void  unless  it  were  with  the  consent  of  both 
parties,  or  for  one  of  the  reasons  enumerated  with  so  much 
particularity  in  the  Code  and  Novels.  In  one  case  only  does 
this  plan  seem  to  have  been  adopted.  Justinian,  following  in 
the  steps  of  Marcus  Aurelius  and  Diocletian,  made  the  consent 
of  the  husband's  or  wife's  father  or  mother  indispensable  to 
the  validity  of  the  divorce,  when  the  &ther  or  mother  had 
advanced  the  dowry  (do«),  and  it  would  be  forfeited  by  an 
unreasonable  divorce.  I^  however,  the  divorce  would  not 
injure  the  parents,  their  consent  was  not  required.  (Nov.  22, 
19.) 

Provinons  in  regard  to  the  Children  of  those  Divorced, 

1.  The  earliest  legal  provision  for  the  settlement  of  children 
after  the  divorce  of  their  parents  seems  to  be  a  constitution  of 
Diocletian  and  Maximian.  (C.  5,  24, 1.)  It  states  that  there 
was  no  law  compelling  the  judge  {judex)  in  such  a  case  to 
give  the  male  children  to  the  father,  and  the  female  children  to 
the  mother  ;  the  judge  could  act  according  to  his  discretion. 

2.  Justinian  enacted  that  the  divorce  of  parents  should  in  no 
way  impair  the  legal  rights  of  their  children,  or  affect  their 
right  to  inherit  from  their  father,  or  to  require  aliment  from  him. 

If  the  father  were  guilty  of  an  offence  justifying  his  wife  in 
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divorcing  him,  and  she  remained  unmarried,  the  childi'en  were 
to  be  given  into  her  cnstody,  and  maintained  at  the  cost  of  the 
father  ;  but  if  the  mother  were  guilty,  the  father  had  the  right 
of  custody.  If  he  were  poor,  and  unable  to  support  them,  and 
the  mother  was  rich,  she  was  obliged  to  take  them  and  maintain 
them.  (Nov.  117,  7.) 
B.  Involuntary  Divestitive  Facts. 

I.  Death  of  the  husband  or  wife.     (D.  24,  2, 1.) 

II.  Loss  of  liberty  by  either  husband  or  wife.  (D.  49,  15,  12, 
4.)  But  after  five  years  since  the  captive  was  last  known  to  be 
alive,  his  wife  could  marry  again  without  divorcing  her  captive 
husband. 

Mere  loss  of  citizenship  (aqtiae  et  ignis  interdictio)  did  not 
dissolve  the  marriage,  unless  the  wife  or  husband  desired  to  give 
up  the  marriage  (si  non  muiat  uxoris  affectioneni),     (C.  5,  17,  1.) 

CONCUBINATUS. 

Under  the  name  of  Coneubinaius  there  existed  during  the 
Empire  an  institution  that  bore  a  close  resemblance  to  mar- 
riage. It  was  a  monogamous  relation ;  a  man  could  not  have 
two  concubines,  or  a  wife  and  a  concubine,  at  the  same  time. 
(Paul,  Sent.  2,  10,  1 ;  C.  5,  26,  1.)  It  was  not  less  permanent 
than  marriage,  for  marriage  could  be  dissolved  by  either  party  at 
pleasure.  It  was  regarded,  however,  as  a  lower  kind  of  union, 
especially  on  the  side  of  the  woman.  A  married  woman  had  a 
higher  position  (dignitas)  (D.  32,  49,  4),  implying  on  the  part 
of  her  husband  a  warmer  degree  of  affection  (dileetus).  (Paul, 
Sent.  2,  20,  1.)  The  offspring  of  such  a  union  were  not  under 
the  potestas  of  their  father,  and  that  circumstance  constitutes  a 
broad  difference  between  concubinage  and  marriage.  Under 
the  Christian  Emperors,  the  offspring  could,  however,  be 
brought  under  the  potestas  by  a  subsequent  marriage  of  the 
parents.     {Legitimatio  per  subseqtiens  matrimonium.) 

In  some  respects  concubinage  was  a  freer  institution.  Thus, 
although  persons  forbidden  by  the  law  of  nature  to  intermarry 
could  not  live  in  concubinage  (D.  23,  2,  66 ;  D.  25,  7, 1,  3),  yet 
those  whose  marriage  was  forbidden  only  by  the  jus  civile  could 
enter  into  concubinage.  (D.  25,  7,  5.)  Freeborn  men  could 
have  fireedwomen  as  concubines  at  a  time  when  thev  were  for- 
bidden  to  marry  them.  (D.  25,  7,  3,  pr.)  Again,  it  was  con- 
sidered more  respectable  for  b.  pair  onus  to  have  his  liberta  as  a 
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concubine  than  as  a  wife.  So  a  preeident  of  a  province  could 
take  a  native  of  the  province  €U9  a  concnbine,  but  not  as  a  wife. 
In  this  instance,  the  object  was  to  prevent  rapacious  presidents 
getting  possession  of  women's  property  as  dowry  by  marrying 
them.    (D.  25,  7,  5.) 

BETROTHAL  (SPONSALIA). 

Servius  Sulpicius  Rufus  gives  an  account  of  the  manner  in 
which  betrothal  took  place  in  Latium.  He  that  intended  to 
marry  a  woman,  stipulated  with  the  person  that  was  to  give 
her  in  marriage  that  he  would  do  so,  and  on  his  part  promised 
(spondebat)  to  marry  her.  The  girl  thus  promised  was  called 
sponsay  the  man  that  promised  to  marry  her  sponsus.  If  there 
was  a  failure  on  either  side,  an  action  lay  (actio  ex  sponsu), 
and  the  judge,  if  there  was  no  good  reason  against  the  mar- 
riage of  the  parties,  condemned  the  promise-breaker  in  damages 
according  to  the  value  of  the  match  to  the  person  disappointed. 
This  was  the  law  in  Latium  until  the  right  of  citizenship 
was  conferred  on  it  by  the  lea  Julia,  This  sort  of  betrothal 
appears  not  to  have  been  confined  to  Latium,  but  to  have 
been  anciently  observed  also  in  Rome. 

In  the  Digest  we  find  nothing  of  the  form  of  stipulation 
except  the  name  {eponsalia^  sponsuSy  sponsa)} 

To  a  certain  extent  betrothal  put  the  betrothed  in  very 
much  the  same  position  as  if  they  were  married ;  but  the  single 
duty  of  the  eponsus  and  the  aponsa  was  within  a  reasonable  time 
to  proceed  to  carry  out  the  marriage. 

The  reciprocal  promises  of  any  man  and  woman,  and  of  those, 
if  any,  under  whose  potestas  they  were,  made  the  contract  of 
betrothal  without  any  further  ceremony,  without  writing  or 
witnesses.     (D.  23, 1,  4,  pr.) 

The  consent  of  the  betrothed  persons  was  necessary,  but 
they  were  presumed  to  consent  if  they  did  not  actively  oppose 
their  pater/amiliaa.     (D.  23,  1,  13  ;  D.  23,  1,  12,  pr.) 

A  daughter,  however,  was  not  allowed  to  oppose  her  father, 
unless  the  person  to  whom  he  asked  to  betroth  her  was  of 
immoral  character  or  low  position.     (D.  23, 1,  12,  1.) 


^  Spontalia  is  the  proposal  and  reciprocal  promise  of  a  future  marrisge.  {Spon- 
mdia  aunt  meniio  et  reprcmisno  nuptiarum  futurarum,)    (D.  23,  1,  1.) 

The  name  is  derived  from  tporuUot  because  anciently  betrothals  were  made  by 
stipulatioEL     (B.  28, 1,  2.) 
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Not  only  the  consent  of  the  paterfamilias  of  each  of  the 
betrothed  was  necessary,  but  of  the  tvtor  and  mother  of  one 
that  was  sui  juris.     (C.  5,  4,  1.) 

The  contract  was  terminated  by  the  death  or  reminciation  of 
either  sponsus  or  sponsa.  (C.  5, 1, 1.)  The  form  was,  "  I  will 
not  avail  myself  of  your  bargain "  (coiiditione  tua  nan  utor). 
(D.  24,  2,  2,  2.) 

By  the  lea  Julia  et  Papia  Poppaea,  if  the  marriage  did  not 
take  place  within  two  years,  unless  for  special  reasons,  the  con- 
tract of  betrothal  was  at  an  end.  The  reasons  were  ill-health 
of  the  sponsus  or  sponsa,  the  death  of  parents,  or  necessary  and 
distant  journeys.     (D.  23,  1, 17  ;  C.  5,  1,  2.) 

In  Latium  we  find  the  actio  ex  sponsu  giving  damages  in 
proportion  to  the  value  of  the  marriage  to  the  party  disap- 
pointed. But  in  Rome  there  seems  to  have  been  no  action  for 
the  naked  promise  of  a  future  marriage.  The  same  object  was, 
however,  accomplished  in  another  way.  Earnest  (arrkae)  of  a 
substantial  kind  was  usually  given  at  the  time  of  making  the 
betrothal,  and  was  forfeited  if  the  other  side  foiled,  without 
good  grounds,  to  carry  out  the  promise. 

Arrhae  Sponsalitiae  consisted  of  a  present  by  the  sponsus  to 
his  sponsa  or  her  father,  or  by  the  sponsa  to  the  sponsus,  made 
on  condition  that  if  the  marriage  was  for  a  good  reason 
broken  off  it  should  be  returned ;  if  without  a  good  reason, 
forfeited  to  the  innocent  party.  (C.  5,  1,  3.)  If  the  marriage 
were  broken  off  through  the  fault  of  the  sponsa,  she  was  bound 
to  restore  the  betrothal  gift,  along  with  a  penalty  of  fourfold 
its  value.  (C.  Th.  8,  5,  6.)  This  was  reduced  to  a  penalty  of 
the  value  of  the  gift,  by  Leo  and  Anthemius.  (C.  5,  1,  6,  1 ; 
C.  1,  4,  16.)  But  if  there  were  grounds  for  breaking  off  the 
match,  as  impotency,  diversity  of  religious  sect,  looseness  of 
conversation,  or  extravagance,  this  penalty  was  not  enforced. 
Justinian  gave  the  same  permission  to  persons  desiring  to  enter 
on  a  life  of  religion  ;  each  party  being  required  to  return  the 
betrothal  present.     (C.  1,  3,  56.) 

lY.—TUTELA  IMPVBERVM. 

We  learn  from  Gains  that  there  was  much  dispute  among  the 
Roman  jurists  as  to  the  proper  classification  of  the  different 
species  of  tutelae. 

From  this  it  is  plain  how  many  fonns  of  tulela  there  are.    But  if  we  are 
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to  ask  into  how  many  kinds  these  forms  are  to  be  drawn  out,  the  discussion 
win  be  a  long  one ;  for  on  that  point  the  old  writers  were  very  doubtful. 
The  subject  is  one  that  has  been  fully  handled  by  us,  and  with  great  care, 
both  in  our  work  on  the  interpretation  of  the  Edict  and  in  the  books  we  made 
as  a  commentary  on  Quintus  Mudus.  It  is  therefore  enough,  meanwhile, 
to  remark  merely  that  some  have  said  there  are  five  kinds,  as  did  Quintus 
Mucins ;  others  three,  as  did  Servius  Sulpicius ;  others  two,  as  Labeo ; 
while  others  have  believed  that  there  are  as  many  kinds  as  there  are  forms. 
(G.  I,  188.) 

The  question  here  raised  is  very  imimportant,  as  it  relates  only  to  the  anrangement 
of  the  investitiTe  faots.  The  office  d  inUor  was  the  same,  in  whatsoever  manner  lie 
was  appointed,  and  it  is  improper  to  speak  of  different  tpedu  of  i/kiitdiu^  which  are, 
in  fact,  nothing  more  than  diffiarent  ways  of  appointing  tiKk/ru,, 

Let  us  pass  now  to  another  division.  Of  the  persons  not  in  potestate  [in 
manu  or  in  mancipio]  some  are  either  in  tuUla  or  under  a  curator  ;  others 
are  bound  by  neither  of  those  legal  ties.  Let  us  look,  therefore,  to  those  in 
tutela^  or  under  a  curator ;  for  thus  we  shall  understand  about  the  other 
persons  that  are  bound  by  neither  tie.  And  first  let  us  look  narrowly  at 
those  in  tutela.    Q.  i,  13,  pr. ;  G.  i,  142-143.) 

Definition. 

Tutela  is,  as  Servius  defined  it,  a  right  and  power  over  a  free  person  {in 
capite  libero\  given  and  allowed  by  the  jus  civile  in  order  to  protect  him 
while  by  reason  of  his  age  he  is  unable  to  defend  himself.^  Tuiores^  again, 
are  those  that  have  that  force  and  power,  and  take  their  name  from  the  fact. 
They  are  called  tutores^  therefore,  as  being  protectors  {tuitores)  and  de- 
fendersy  just  as  aeditui  are  so  called  because  they  protect  sacred  buildings 
{aedes).     (J.  i,  13,  i.) 

TutoreSy  too,  who  are  liable  to  the  remedy  for  tutela^  are  understood  to 
be  bound  not  strictly  ex  contractu^ — for  there  can  be  no  business  contract 
between  tutor  and  pupillus.  Undoubtedly,  too,  they  are  not  liable  ex  tnale- 
ficio.  They  seem,  therefore,  to  be  liable  quasi  ex  contractu.  Further,  in 
this  there  are  actions  open  to  both  parties.  Not  only  has  the  pupillus  an 
actio  tutelae  against  the  tutor^  but  the  tutor  also  has  an  actio  contraria 
tutelae  against  the  pupillus  if  he  has  spent  anything  on  his  property  or 
become  bound  for  him,  or  if  he  has  bound  his  own  property  as  security  to 
his  creditor.    (J.  3,  27,  2.) 

Children  under  puberty  are  in  tutela  by  the  law  of  every  State.  For  it 
is  agreeable  to  natural  reason,  that  a  person  not  of  full  age  should  be  guided 
by  the  tutela  of  some  one  else.  There  is,  indeed,  almost  no  State  in  which 
parents  are  not  allowed  to  give  their  children  tmder  puberty  a  tutor  by  will ; 
although,  as  we  have  said  above,  Roman  citizens  alone  have  their  children 
in  Xh&x  potestas,    (G.  i,  189.) 

That  children  under  the  age  of  puberty  should  be  in  tutela^  is  fitting  by 
ih<&  jus  naturale,  so  that  he  that  is  not  of  full  age  should  be  guided  by 
another's  tutela.     (J.  i,  20,  6.) 

*  Eti  autem  tutda,  ut  Servius  d^mmt,  ju$  ac  potestcu  in  capite  Ubero  ad  tuendum 
eum,  qui  propter  aetaten  te  drfendere  nequity  jure  dvili  data  ac  permitsa,     (J.  1, 13,  1.) 
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There  appears  at  firat  sight  a  oontradictibn  between.  J.  1,  18, 1,  and  J.  1,  20,  6; 
G.  1,  189,  the  first  passage  ascribing  tutda  to  ju8  oivile  and  the  second  io  juM  naturaU. 
Tutela,  as  an  institution  of  Roman  law,  has  characteristics  peculiar  to  Rome ;  but 
gnardianship  of  minors,  in  some  form  or  other,  is  a  necessary  institution  in  every 
system  of  law.  The  conflict  brings  out  the  unreality  and  worthlessness  of  the  much 
vaunted  distinction  between  jus  civile  on  the  one  hand,  and  ju8  gentium  and  jut 
wUurale  on  the  other. 

The  definition  of  Servius  omits  two  elements  that  ought  to  be  included.  It  does 
not  mention  the  fact  that  a  tutda  was  a  public  office  or  duty  {ptMieum  mumu^jut 
pvhlieum)  (B.  26,  7,  5,  7),  which  the  person  duly  appointed  could  not  refuse  to  under- 
take ;  nor  that  it  was  an  unpaid  office.  Although  tutora  could  not  charge  for  their 
services  (D.  26,  7,  88,  8),  still  they  could  accept  a  reward  from  the  person  thst 
appointed  them.  When  a  testator's  freedman  was  i^pointed  tutor  in  consequence  of 
his  intimate  knowledge  of  the  property  of  ihepupiUus,  the  other  tutorea  mig^t  give  him 
an  allowance  for  his  support  {alimenta),  or  salary,  when  without  this  assistance  it  would 
be  impossible  for  him  to  attend  to  the  business  of  the  pupiUut.     (D.  27,  S,  1,  7. ) 

A  tutela  is  the  public  and  unpaid  duty  imposed  by  the  dvil 
law  on  one  or  more  persons  of  managing  the  affairs  and 
supplementing  the  legal  deficiencies  {et  negotia  gerunt  et  auetori- 
totem  interponunt,  Ulp.  Frag.  12,  25)  of  a  person  sui  juris^  under 
the  age  of  puberty.  Puberty  is  twelve  years  for  girls  and 
fourteen  for  boys. 

It  is  opposed  to  a  curatorship  {cwra,  euratio)  in  respect  both  of  the  powers  of  the 
tnUor  and  of  the  persons  for  whose  benefit  it  is  made.  A  cwra  is  either  not  for  penons 
under  the  age  of  puberty,  or  if  so,  not  generally,  but  only  for  some  particular  purpose 
or  object  (non  peraonae  ted  m  vd  causae  datur, ) 

A  tutor  when  appointed  is  believed  to  be  appointed  to  look  after  the 
entire  patrimony-    (J.  i.  25,  17.) 

It  is  contrasted  with  potegUu  in  this  respect,  that  whereas  the  powers  of  the^otcr- 
famUiae  are  of  the  nature  of  ownership,  the  powers  of  the  UUor  are  given  him  in  tmt 
for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  the  pupQlu*,  and  he  is  not  allowed  to  reap  any  penonal 
advantage  from  their  exercise.     {LuerumfoMre  ex  tutda  non  ddfet).     (D.  26,  7,  ^S,  pr.) 

In  the  earliest  form  of  tutda,  that  of  the  next  agnates  (agnatic,  the  tuton$ 
succeeded  for  their  own  benefit  The  tutda  was  given  to  them  because  they  go^ 
the  property  of  thepupiUus  in  the  event  of  his  death.  (D.  26,  4,  1,  pr.)  Tlie  heir 
was  the  tutor.^  But  there  seems  no  trace  of  anything  like  guardianship  in  cfaivaby, 
where  the  guardian  took  all  the  profits,  merely  allowing  his  ward  a  maintensooe. 
At  all  events,  in  the  Digest,  the  rule  admits  no  exception,  that  a  tuteUi  n  for  the 
benefit  of  the  pupiUus,  not  of  the  tutor. 

Rights  and  Duties. 
First  Case  (One  Tutor) 

A.  Duties  of  Tutor. 

L  It  is  the  duty  of  the  tutor  to  give  his  consent  to  all  such 
legal  acts  of  the  pupillus  as  without  such  consent  are  insufficient 


1  Quo  tutda  redit,  eo  hereditat  pervenit,  niei  cum  foeminae  kei-edee  intereedunL    (D. 
50,  17,  78,  pr.) 
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to  bind  the  pupillus  (interponere  attctoritatem) ;  provided  it  is  for 
the  interest  of  the  pupiUus  so  to  hind  himself.     (D.  26,  7,  10.) 

Audoriiai  is  derived  from  augeo,  I  increase ;  and  it  means  that  the  tutor  fills  up 
what  is  wanting  in  the  legal  capacity  of  his  pupUlui. 

The  duty  of  the  tutor  may  be  considered  under  the  following 
heads: — (1)  the  legal  incapacities  of  the  pupiUu$;  (2)  how 
far  the  tutor  could  make  up  the  defects  ;  (8)  in  what  way  the 
tutor  must  give  his  consent ;  and  (4)  the  liability  of  the  tutor  if 
he  improperly  gave  or  refused  his  consent. 

1.  The  legal  incapacities  of  the  pupillue. 

The  authority  of  the  hitor  is  in  some  cases  necessary  for  ihe  pupt/lus,  in 
some  it  is  not  For  it  has  been  held  that  he  may  better  his  condition  even 
without  that  authority  ;  but  he  cannot  make  it  worse  without  the  authority 
of  his  tutor.  Hence  in  those  cases  that  give  rise  to  obligations  on  both  sides 
— sale  for  instance,  letting  on  hire,  mandate,  or  deposit — if  the  authority  of 
the  tutor  does  not  come  in,  then  those  that  contract  with  the  pupillus  are 
themselves  bound,  but  he  is  not  in  turn  bound  to  them.  If  he  stipulates 
that  anything  shall  be  given  him,  the  authority  of  the  tutor  is  not 
needed  \  but  if  he  promises  anything  to  some  one  else,  it  is  needed.  (J. 
I,  21,  pr.) 

The  jmptSiM  could  not  manumit  a  slave  without  the  consent  of  his  tuX/or^  as  well 
as  the  approval  of  the  coimdl  required  by  the  2ex  ^^ia  SmJtva,  (D.  40,  2,  24),  nor 
pay  a  debt  that  he  owed,  because  that  was  a  sort  of  alienation  of  his  property.  (D. 
26,  8,  9,  2.) 

If,  therefore,  ^pupiUi^  gives  anyone  money  on  loan  without  authority 
from  his  tutor^  he  contracts  no  obligation,  because  he  does  not  make  the 
money  the  property  of  the  receiver.  The  actual  coins,  therefore,  wherever 
they  may  be,  he  can  reclaim  by  vindicatio  [by  stating  (that  is)  in  the  intentio 
that  they  are  his  ex  jure  Quin'tium],  If  the  coins  lent  have  been  spent  by 
the  receiver  in  good  faith,  they  can  be  recovered  by  a  condictioj  if  in  bad 
£aiith,  by  an  {ictio  ad  exhibendum  [just  as  if  he  still  possessed  them.  But  it 
is  questioned  whether  he  can  demand  the  coins  given  on  loan  from  the 
receiver,  if  he  in  turn  has  alienated  them  in  good  faith  to  a  third  party ;  since 
he  seems  by  the  very  fact  of  alienation  to  have  been  enriched].  (J.  2,  8,  2  ; 
G.  2,  82,  as  restored.) 

But,  on  the  contrary,  anything  can  be  rightly  given  to  Xh^pupillus  (male  or 
female)  without  authority  from  the  tutor.  If,  therefore,  a  debtor  pays  the 
pupillusy  the  authority  of  the  tutor  is  needed  to  set  him  free.  [For  though 
the  money  is  made  the  property  of  the  pupillus^  yet  the  pupillus  cannot 
dissolve  any  obligation  without  the  authority  of  his  tutor;  because  he  is 
allowed  to  alienate  nothing  without  that  authority.]  All  this  is  settled  on 
grounds  of  the  plainest  reason  in  a  constitution  addressed  to  the  advocates 
of  Caesarea  at  the  suggestion  of  the  very  eminent  Tribonian  Quaestor  of  our 
sacred  palace.  The  arrangements  thus  published  are  as  follows  : — It  shall  be 
lawful  for  the  debtor  of  2^  pupillus  to  pay  the  tutor  or  curator,  provided  he  is 
first  allowed  to  do  so  by  the  opinion  of  a  judge,  publicly  given  free  of  all 
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cost.  If  this  course  is  followed,  and  if  both  the  judge  declares  his  assent 
and  the  debtor  pays,  the  very  fullest  security  attends  such  a  payment  Ifi 
however,  the  payment  is  made  in  some  other  fashion  than  the  one  arranged 
by  us,  the  pupillus  may  still  be  repelled  by  the  exceptio  doU  maM  if  he 
demands  the  same  sum  of  money  while  he  either  has  the  money  safe  or  has 
been  enriched  thereby.  But  if  he  has  either  spent  it  wrongly  or  lost  it  by 
theft,  the  exceptio  dolt  malt  will  do  the  debtor  no  good ;  for  he  will  none  the 
less  be  condemned  because  he  paid  the  money  recklessly,  and  not  in  accord- 
ance with  our  arrangements.    (J.  2,  8,  2  ;  G.  2,  84.) 

On  the  contrary,  again,  2^  pupillus  (male  or  female)  cannot  make  a  pay- 
ment without  authority  from  the  tutor.  For  what  he  pays  does  not  become 
the  receiver's  property,  because  he  is  allowed  to  alienate  nothing  without 
the  authority  of  the  tutor,    (J.  2,  8,  2  ;  G.  2,  84.) 

Exceptions. — (1.)  Although  a  pupiUiu  could  neither  buy  nor 
sell  withont  the  consent  of  his  tutor  so  as  to  give  a  good  title  to 
the  purchaser,  yet  he  was  responsible  to  the  extent  to  which 
he  had  gained  by  the  transaction  (in  quantum  locupletior  factui 
est),  (D.  26,  8,  5,  1 ;  D.  44,  4,  4,  4.)  He  could  not  keep  what 
he  had  bought  and  refuse  payment,  or  demand  back  what  he 
had  sold  without  giving  up  the  money  paid  for  it.  (D.  44, 
1,4.) 

In  like  manner,  although  a  pupUlua  could  not  make  a  valid 
discharge  to  his  creditor,  yet  if  the  latter  had,  in  ignorance  of 
the  incapacity  of  the  pupillus,  accepted  payment  and  used  the 
money,  the  debt  was  fully  extinguished.     (D.  26,  8,  9,  2.) 

PersoDfl  under  puberty  are  not  liable  to  an  actio  commodoH,  because  no  j^pSbu 
can  enter  into  this  contract  without  the  authority  of  his  tutor.  So  entirely  is  Uiu 
the  case,  that  even  if,  after  reaching  the  age  of  puberty,  be  admits  fraud  or  negligence, 
he  is  not  liable  to  this  action  ;  because  it  could  not  stand  at  the  first.  (D.  18, 6, 1, 2.) 
But  if  the  pupillus  has  made  profits,  an  actio  commodoH  utUit  ought  to  be  given, 
according  to  the  rescript  of  Antoninus  Pius.    (D.  18,  6,  S,  pr.) 

It  was  questioned  whether  an  actio  dqiotiti  could  be  given  against  a  puptBus  with 
whom  something  had  been  deposited  without  authority  from  the  tutor.  The  ooirect 
opinion  was,  that  if  the  deposit  was  made  with  a  person  old  enough  to  be  capable  of 
fraud,  or  if  he  were  guilty  ot  fraud,  then  an  action  could  be  brought ;  for,  of  oonxBe, 
so  far  as  he  has  made  profits  {^^uantum  locupletior  foetus  eet),  an  action  is  given  againit 
him,  even  though  no  fraud  has  come  in.     (D.  16,  8,  1, 15.) 

(2.)  In  certain  cases,  even  for  his  own  benefit,  a  pupiUus 
could  not  act  without  the  consent  ot  his  tutor,  (D.  26,  8,  9,  3 ; 
D.  26,  8,  11.) 

He  cannot  enter  on  an  inheritance,  nor  ask  bonorum  possession  nor  take 
an  inheritance  under  a  trust  {ex  fideicomtnisso\  except  by  authority  from  the 
tutor;  and  this  though  he  might  gain  by  so  doing,  and  could  in  no  case  lose. 
(J- 1,21,1.) 

If  the  child  was  over  seven  years  of  age,  he  himself,  with  the  sanction  of  the  iniat 
entered  on  the  inheritance,  or  sought  the  honorum  possessio  ;  if  he  was  under  that  agCf 
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the  tutor  was  anthoriged,  by  a  ooDsiitntion  of  Thedosiiu  and  Yaleatinian,  (a.d. 
426),  to  enter  on  a  heredUa$  or  petition  for  a  po89emo  honorwn  in  the  name  of  the 
papl  ae  his  agent.     (C.  6, 18,  3  ;  C.  6, 18,  4.) 

2.  To  what  extent  did  the  authority  of  the  tutor  remove  the 
incapacity  of  the  pupiUus  to  bind  himself? 

The  taming  point  was  when  children  had  completed  their 
seventh  year.  After  that  age  they  had  intelleetiM,  and  were  cap- 
able of  taking  an  intelligent  part  in  the  formalities  of  the  law  ; 
but  they  did  not  poBsesa  jtidicium  ;  they  were  not  able  to  judge 
whether  it  was  for  their  interest  to  undertake  any  obligation. 
Generally  speaking,  as  in  tha  case  of  inheritance  above  cited,  a 
child  after  seven  years  of  age  made  the  stipulation  or  acted  in 
any  other  legal  transaction,  the  tutor  supplying  the  element  of 
judicium  in  which  he  was  wanting.  But  under  that  age  he 
could  not  act,  and  whatever  could  be  done  for  him  must  be 
done  by  the  tutor  alone.  (But  see  D.  27,  8,  1, 15.)  The  tuto7\ 
in  such  cases,  was  an  agent,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  the  civil  law 
with  great  reluctance  admitted  the  representation  of  one  free 
person  by  another.  Ulpian  tells  us  that  in  his  day  the  repre- 
sentation was  allowed  in  actions  or  suits  (D.  26,  7,  1,  2)  ;  but 
the  final  step  to  enforce  judgment  (actio  judicati)  was  taken 
directly  for  or  against  the  pupillus,     (D.  26,  7,  2,  pr.) 

There  is  some  difficulty  in  detennining  the  exact  application  of  the  terms  used 
with  reference  to  the  line  drawn  at  seven  years  of  age.  Theophilus  tells  us  (Theoph. 
Inst.  8, 19,  9)  that  three  stages  must  be  reckoned.  (1)  Infanoy  (ynfaaUes)  in  the  literal 
sense,  when  the  children  cannot  speak  ;  (2)  infarUiae  proximi  (next  to  infancy)  are 
thoM  that  can  speak,  but  have  not  passed  their  seventh  year.  These  were  considered 
to  have  no  understanding  (intdUctus).  (S)  Pubertati  proocimi  (next  to  puberty)  are 
children  from  the  beginning  of  their  eighth  year  until  they  have  passed  the  age 
of  puberty.  Elsewhere  the  age  of  infancy  {qui  fori  wm  ponswniC^  is  spoken  of  as 
extending  to  the  end  of  the  seventh  year.  (D.  26,  7,  1,  2 ;  G.  6,  SO,  18,  pr.)  In 
this  case,  what  is  meant  by  vnfant^at  proximus  and  pubertati  proxifMia  t  One  view  is 
that  a  male  child  is  infantiae  proxitntu  up  to  ten  and  a-half  years,  and  a  female  child 
up  to  nine  and  a-half  years.  This  result  is  attained  by  dividing  the  time  equally 
between  seven  and  the  age  of  puberty.  Another  view  is  that  a  child  was  infajvUae 
proximus  for  one  year  after  iarfaniia,  and  pubertati  proximus  for  one  year  before 
puberty ;  ^e  intervening  space  having  no  distinctive  name.  Between  these  views  our 
information  does  not  warrant  us  in  arriving  at  any  decision. 

Exception. — The  consent  of  the  tutor  does  not  give  validity 
to  the  act  of  the  pupillus^  if  the  effect  is  to  benefit  the  tutor} 

Formerly,  when  the  /e^'s  aciiones  were  in  use,  there  was  another  case  in 
which  a  luUr  was  appointed — ^when,  namely,  such  a  proceeding  was  to  be 

^  SegtUa  est  juris  eivUis ;  in  rem  auam  auctorem  tutorem  fieri  non  posse.  (D.  26, 
8,  1,  pr.) 
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taken  between  a  tutor  and  the  woman  or  pupillus  under  him.  For  no  tutor 
could  give  an  authority  in  what  affected  himself;  another,  therefore,  was 
appointed  to  authorise  the  action  to  be  carried  through.  This  latter  was 
called  a  praetorian  tutor^  because  the  urban  Praetor  appointed  him.  Now 
since  the  legis  acttoms  have  been  taken  away,  some  think  this  kind  of  tutor 
is  needless ;  but  one  is  still  usually  given  in  any  statutory  proceedings 
{fegitimo  judicio\    (G.  i,  184.) 

If  judicial  proceedings  are  to  be  taken  between  a  tutor  KcApupUlus^  since 
a  tutor  cannot  give  his  authority  in  what  affects  himself,  there  is  appointed 
in  his  room,  not  a  praetorian  tutor  as  formerly,  but  a  curator.  He  comes  in 
to  carry  through  the  proceedings,  and  when  they  have  been  carried  through 
he  ceases  to  be  curator.    (J.  i,  21, 3.) 

The  rule  is  equally  strict  when  the  benefit  does  not  accme  to 
the  tatOT  himself,  but  to  \i\^  ^terfamiliaa  or filiiLsfamilUu.  (D.  26, 
8,  7,  2.)  But  a  tutor  may  buy  from  his  pupillus  :  (1)  when  the 
property  is  sold  by  a  creditor  (D.  26,  8,  5,  5) ;  and  (2)  when 
the  sale  is  of  a  portion  of  the  property  that  the  tutor  does  not 
manage,  with  the  consent  of  the  managing  tutor.     (D.  26,  8,  6.) 

3.  How  the  authority  (auctoritaa)  of  the  tutor  must  be  given. 

A  tutor  ought  to  give  his  authority  at  once  while  the  business  is  going  on, 
and  in  person,  if  he  thinks  it  for  the  good  of  the  pupillus.  An  authority  put 
in  afterwards  or  by  letter  is  void.    (J.  i,  21,  2.) 

It  must  also  be  onooxiditioDal  (D.  26,  8,  8)  and  free.  If  the  tutor  refused  Ids 
assent,  he  could  not  be  compelled  to  give  way,  but  was  of  course  liable  in  damages  if 
his  refusal  was  tmreasonable  and  prejudicial  to  the  pupiUiM.    (D.  26, 8, 17.) 

His  signature  to  a  written  instrument  was  not  necessary,  although  a  tutor  should 
sign  aD  writings  to  remove  doubt.  (D.  26,  8,  20.)  The  consent  was  given  oraQj, 
in  most  cases,  by  interrogation.  The  ttUor  was  asked  whether  he  consented  (on 
auctor  kuie  rei  easet) ;  but  although  no  formal  question  was  put^  if  he  in  fact  con- 
sented, the  transaction  was  valid.     (D.  26,  8,  8.) 

4.  Consequences  to  the  tutor  of  improperly  giving  or  -with- 
holding his  authority. 

The  tutor,  in  giving  or  withholding  his  authority  to  the  acts  of 
his  pupillus,  was  bound  to  keep  in  view  solely  the  advantage 
of  the  pupillus f  and  to  study  his  interests  with  all  the  care  of  a 
prudent  man.     (D.  26,  7,  33,  pr.) 

A.  (a  jDupiSiM),  with  the  consent  of  B.  (his  tutor),  bought  land  of  C,  whose  property 
was  then  forfeited  by  a  judicial  sentence.  A.  was  evicted.  If  B.  knew  that  C/b 
property  was  forfeited,  he  must  make  good  the  loss  to  A. ;  but  if  he  did  not  know, 
then  he  was  not  responsible.     (D.  26,  7,  67,  1.) 

So  if  the  pupiUiLt,  with  the  consent  of  his  tutor,  makes  a  free  gift  of  any  of  hii 
property  to  persons  to  whom  he  is  under  no  customary  obligation  to  make  such  gifts, 
the  tutor  must  pay  back  the  value  of  the  gifts.     (D.  27,  8, 1,  2.) 

II.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  tutor  to  manage  the  property  of  his 
pupillus.     (D.  26,  7,  1,  pr.)     The  management  of  the  property 
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inclnded  nnmerotiB  dutieB,  the    principal  of  which   are  here 
enumerated. 

!•  Before  meddling  in  any  way  with  the  property,  the  tutor 
was  bound  to  make  a  complete  inventory.  (C.  5,  51,  13.)  If 
he  entered  on  the  management  of  the  estate  without  first 
making  an  inventory,  his  conduct  was  held  to  be  fraudulent, 
unless  he  had  a  very  strong  excuse.     (D.  26,  7,  7,  pr.) 

2.  To  sell  perishable  things.  (D.  26,  7,  7,  1.)  A  Senatus 
Consultum^  of  the  time  of  Severus,  prohibited  the  alienation  of 
lands  by  tutores  unless  an  express  power  was  given  by  the  will 
of  the  father  of  the  pupillusy  or  they  first  obtained  a  decree 
of  sale  from  the  Prastor,  which  was  not  granted  except  to  dis- 
charge debts  that  could  not  otherwise  be  paid.  (D.  27,  9,  1,  2.) 
Constantine  extended  the  prohibition  to  all  property  except 
old  clothes  and  superfluous  articles.     (C.  5,  72,  4.) 

3.  To  deposit  all  moneys  of  the  pupillus  in  safety.  Up  to 
the  time  of  Justinian  it  was  the  duty  of  the  tutor  either  to  put 
out  the  money  at  interest,  or  to  buy  lands  with  it  (C.  5,  37, 
24)  ;  but  Justinian  permitted  tutores  to  hoard  the  money,  unless 
it  was  required  for  the  maintenance  of  the  pupillus. 

4.  Within  six  months  after  his  appointment  the  tutor  ought 
to  have  collected  all  the  debts  due  to  the  pujnllus,  or  at  least  to 
have  sued  the  debtors.  The  tutor  was  allowed  two  months 
after  any  subsequent  debt  accrued  to  recover  it.  (D.  26,  7,  7, 
11.)  If  the  tutor  neglected  to  gather  in  the  debts  within  the 
time  allowed  him,  he  was  liable  for  all  loss  sustained  in  con- 
sequence of  his  remissness.  (D.  26,  7, 15.)  If  the  tutor  accepted 
from  a  solvent  debtor  less  than  was  due,  he  was  himself  bound 
to  pay  the  difference  to  the  pupillus^  the  debtor  also  remaining 
liable  for  the  balance.     (D.  26,  7,  46,  7.) 

5.  To  pay  the  debts  of  the  pupillus^  including  those  due  to 
himself.  (D.  26,  7,  9,  5.)  He  could  not  make  presents  of  the 
wealth  of  his  pupillus  (D.  26,  7,  22) ;  but  he  could  make  such 
gifts  as  were  considered  to  be  due  from  the  rank  of  his  pupillus. 
Such  were  the  customary  presents  to  parents  and  relatives; 
maintenance  to  slaves  and  freedmen  of  the  pupillus  (D.  26, 
7,  12,  3) ;  maintenance  and  education  to  a  poor  sister  of  the 
pupillus  (D.  27,  2,  4)  ;  or  support  to  a  needy  mother  (D.  27,  3, 
1,  4)  ;  but  not  a  bridal  present  to  her  on  her  second  marriage 
(D.  27,  3,  1,  5),  nor  a  dowry  to  a  half-sister.     (D.  26,  7,  12,  3.) 

6.  It  was  tibe  duty  of  the  tutor  to  bring  in  his  own  name,  if 
the  pupillus  were  not  above  seven  years  of  age,  all  such  actions 
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as  the  interest  of  the  pupillus  required  ;  and  m  the  name  of  his 
pupillus  after  that  age.  (D.  26,  7,  1,  2.)  It  was  also  his  duty 
to  defend  all  actions  that  ought  to  be  defended.  (D.  26,  7,  30; 
C.  5,  37,  6.) 

7.  Generally,  in  administering  the  property  of  his  pupilhu,  a 
tutor  must  do  everything  that  a  prudent  man  would  do,  and  do 
nothing  that  such  a  one  would  not  do.  (D.  26,  7,  33.)  K,  in 
consequence  of  the  deliberate  disregard  of  his  duty  by  the 
tvtor  (dolus),  or  by  a  want  of  due  diligence  (culpa  lata  aut  levis), 
the  pupillus  suffered  any  loss,  or  failed  to  gain  any  advantage 
that  could,  with  diligence,  have  been  obtained  for  him,  the 
tutor  must  make  good  the  loss.     (C.  5,  51,  7.) 

By  the  neglect  of  a  tutor  the  rent  of  an  empbyteuBis  is  not  paid,  and  the  pupiUu$ 
in  consequence  forfeits  his  interest ;  the  tutor  must  make  good  the  loss.  (G.  5, 
87,  28.) 

A  tutor,  to  oblige  a  friend,  sells  too  cheap  or  buys  too  dear  ;  he  roust  make  up  the 
difference  between  the  price  paid  and  the  true  value.     (D.  26,  7,  7,  2.) 

A  tutor  employs  the  money  of  his  puptUus  in  trade  in  his  own  name  ;  he  is  guilty 
of  a  breach  of  trust,  and  must  pay  back  what  he  took  with  interest,  bub  he  was  not 
bound  to  give  up  the  profits  he  made  {pupUlo  twuraun,  non  eompendiunif  praettandam). 
(D.  26,  7,  47,  6.)  But  if  he  traded  in  the  name  of  the  pupUhu,  he  must  account  for 
the  profits.     (D.  26,  7,  58,  pr.) 

Property  belonging  to  a  pupiUut  is  stolen  by  robbers,  or  lost  (partially  or  wholly) 
through  the  failm^e  of  the  banker  to  whom  it  was  entrusted,  when  his  credit  wu 
good,  by  the  tutor;  the  loss,  not  being  occasioned  by  any  fault  of  the  tutor,  falls  on  the 
pup^us  entirely.     (D.  26,  7,  60  ;  C.  6,  88,  4 ;  D.  27,  4,  3,  7.) 

Grain  that  ought  to  be  placed  in  bams  or  sold  is  left  to  rot  The  tmlor  most 
make  good  the  loss  on  account  of  his  neglect.     (C.  5,  88,  8.) 

The  responsibility  of  the  tutor  could  not  be  taken  away  by  an 
express  clause  in  the  will  nominating  him  (eosque  aneclogistos 
esse  volo)  ;  for  the  tutela  was  a  public  office,  the  duties  of  which 
could  not  be  modified  by  private  arrangements.^  (D.  26,  7, 
5,7.) 

8.  When  his  pupillus  arrived  at  the  age  of  puberty,  the  tutor 
ought  to  inform  him,  and  urge  him  to  seek  a  curator  to  manage 
his  property  during  his  minority  (i.e.  until  twenty-five).  If  the 
tutor  did  not  inform  his  pupil,  but  continued  himself  to  manage 
his  affairs  after  the  tutela  had  properly  come  to  an  end,*  he  re- 
mained liable  for  his  acts  and  negligence  as  tutor.  (D.  26, 
7,  5,  5.) 

9.  When  the  pupillus  arrived  at  the  age  of  puberty,  the  tutor 
was  bound  to  complete  and  present  his  accounts,  and  if  he 

^  {Nemo  enim  jus  puUieum  remiUere  potest  hujutmodi  eautionibus  nee  miitors  for' 
mam  antiquitut  eonttUutam.) 
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failed,  th^  slaves  who  managed  the  business  most  render 
accounts,  and,  if  these  were  not  satisfactory,  they  might  be  put 
to  the  torture  for  the  discovery  of  the  trutL     (D.  27,  3,  1,  3.) 

When  a  tutor  manages  the  business  of  a  pufnllus  (male  or  female),  he 
has,  after  the  pupillus  comes  to  the  age  of  pufoeity,  to  give  an  account  of 
his  management.  The  proceedmg  is  called  actio  tutelae,  (J.  i,  20,  7 ; 
G.  I,  191.) 

10.  If  the  accounts  show  a  balance  against  the  tiitoTy  he  ought 
at  once  to  pay  it  over  to  the  pupillus ;  if  he  delays,  he  must 
pay  interest.  Time  watf,  however,  allowed  to  call  in  money 
that  the  tutoTy  in  the  course  of  his  duty,  had  put  out  at  interest. 
(D.  26,  7,  8.) 

III.  The  tutor  was  bound  to  make  his  pupillus  a  proper  allow- 
ance for  his  support  (D.  26,  7,  12,  3)  ;  but  not  out  of  his  own 
property  if  his  pupittus  had  none.  (D.  27,  2,  3,  6.)  If  the 
amount  of  the  allowance  were  not  fixed  by  the  instrument 
appointing  the  tutoi'y  it  was  settled  by  the  Prsstor  on  the 
application  of  the  tutoTy  or,  if  he  neglected  to  apply,  of  the 
pupillus.  (C.  5,  50, 1.)  It  was  not  imperative  on  the  tutor  to 
apply  to  the  Prfletor,  for  if  he  acted  bona  fide  in  order  to  prevent 
tbe  affairs  oi  ihe  pupillus  becoming  known,  and  fixed  an  allow- 
ance on  his  own  responsibility,  he  was  not  considered  to  fail  in 
his  duty.     (C.  5,  50,  2.) 

IV.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  tutor  to  see  that  provision  was 
made  for  the  custody  and  education  of  his  pupillus^  but  not 
himself  to  undertake  the  task.  Usually,  when  a  tutor  was 
appointed  by  the  father  of  his  pupillus,  provision  was  at  the 
same  time  made  in  the  will  for  the  custody  and  education  of 
the  son.  The  person  named  in  the  will  obtained  the  custody 
of  the  child  unless  the  relatives  made  objections.  (D.  27,  2, 1, 
1.)  If  objections  were  offered,  the  Prajtor  examined  them,  and 
made  a  decree.  (D.  27,  2, 5.)  If  no  one  were  named  by  will,  the 
proper  person  to  have  the  custody  of  the  child  was  its  mother, 
if  she  remained  a  widow.  If  the  tutor  or  the  relatives  of  the 
child  objected  to  the  mother  having  the  custody,  the  dispute 
was  settled  by  the  Praetor,  who  had  regard  to  the  position  and 
character  of  the  mother.  (C.  5,  49,  1.)  Occasionally  he  found 
it  necessary  to  compel  a  freedman  to  undertake  the  charge  of 
a  pupillus.     (D.  27,  2,  1,  2.) 

B.  Duties  of  Pupillus. 

I.  To  repay  the  tutor  all  that  the  latter  properly  expended 

2  Y 
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on  his  behalf  (D.  27,  2,  2,  pr.),  as  the  expense  of  travelling  on 
necessary  business  of  the  iutela.    (D.  27,  3,  1,  9.) 

The  pupillus  was  not  released  from  this  obligation  although 
all  his  property  was  exhausted,  if  the  expenditure  ought  to 
have  been  incuiTed.     (D.  27,  4,  3,  pr.) 

2.  To  release  the  tutor,  and  indemnify  him  for  all  the  obliga- 
tions undertaken  by  him  on  his  behal£  It  was  not  necessary 
for  the  tutor  to  wait  until  he  had  actually  performed  the  obliga- 
tion,    (D.  27,  4,  6.) 

Second  Case  (when  more  than  one  Tutor)  (  Contutorbs). 

I.  The  authority  of  the  tutor. 

1.  When  there  were  several  tutores,  was  the  consent  of  all 
necessary  to  create  an  obligation  for  the  pupillus  f  Origin- 
ally, the  consent  of  every  tutor  was  necessary,  except  in  the 
case  of  tutores  appointed  by  testament,  or  after  inquisitio,  emj 
one  of  whom  could  authorise  the  pupillus  to  bind  himself  Jus- 
tinian made  the  consent  of  any  tutor  (whatever  the  mode  of  his 
appointment)  sufficient,  except  for  the  purpose  of  putting  ad 
end  to  the  tutela ;  as  by  the  arrogation  of  the  pupillus,  (C.  o, 
59,  5.) 

Where  the  administration  of  the  property  was  divided  among 
the  tutores,  e^ch  could  give  his  consent  to  acts  of  the  pupiUus  re- 
lating to  the  portion  of  the  estate  under  his  special  care,  but  could 
give  no  validity  to  the  acts  of  his  pupillus  in  respect  of  the  pro- 
perty administered  by  other  tutores.  (D.  26,  8, 4  ;  C.  5,  59,  5.)  In 
one  case  this  rule  was  departed  from.  Any  tutor  could  author- 
ise an  acceptance  of  an  inheritance  by  a  pupilluSy  even  if  he  had 
no  share  in  managing  the  property  of  the  pupillus.  (D.  29, 
2,  49.) 

2.  The  consent  of  one  tutor  was  sufficient  to  enable  a  contutor 
to  buy,  sell,  or  otherwise  deal  with  the  pupillus.  Thus,  when 
there  were  several  tutores  no  inconvenience  was  felt  from  the 
rule  that  a  tutor  could  not  make  a  contract  with  his  pupiUm, 
for  another  of  the  tutores  could  grant  the  requisite  authority, 
being,  of  course,  responsible  to  the  pupillus  for  the  propriety  of 
the  step.     (D.  26,  8,  5,  pr.) 

11.  Administration. — Contutores  might  jointly  administer  the 
property  of  the  pupillus,  or  they  might  apply  for  a  division,  so 
that  each  should  have  a  separate  portion  to  administer.  The 
inconveniences  of  a  joint-management  are  so  obvious  and 
numerous,  that  it  was  a  matter  of  particular  care  with  the 
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Praetor  to  encourage  a  division  of  the  property  with  nndivided 
responsibility  of  each  taior  for  his  own  department.  (D.  26, 
7,  3,  6.) 

1.  When  the  administration  is  nndivided,  or  divided  by 
private  agreement  among  the  iutore»  without  the  intervention 
of  the  PrflBtor,  the  responsibility  remains  joint,  and  each  tuior 
is  liable  for  all  loss  sustained  by  the  misconduct  of  any  of  his 
colleagues.  The  pupillus  may  sue  any  one  of  his  tutares  for  the 
whole  of  any  loss  (in  solidum),  but  must  give  up  to  him  his 
rights  of  action  against  the  other  tutores.     (C.  5,  52,  2.) 

2.  When  the  administration  was  divided  by  the  Praetor,  or 
by  the  testament  by  which  the  tutores  were  appointed,  it  was 
UBual  to  assign  to  each  of  the  tutorea  a  portion  of  the  property, 
or  the  administration  might  be  confided  to  some,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  other  tutorea.  Those  excluded  were  called  honorarii 
tutorea, 

1**.  Responsibility  of  honorarii  tutorea. — They  have  a  right, 
and  are  bound  to  inspect  the  accounts  of  the  acting  tutorea^ 
and  to  see  that  all  moneys  are  properly  invested  or  placed  in 
safe  custody.  If  the  acting  tutorea  do  not  show  their  accounts, 
they  may  be  removed  from  office  at  the  instance  of  the  honor- 
arii  tutorea.  Should  the  latter  neglect  to  examine  the  accounts 
of  their  contutorea^  and  any  defalcation  occurs,  they  are  bound  to 
make  good  the  loss  if  the  defaulting  tutor  is  unable  to  pay. 
(D.  26,  7,  3,  2.)  On  this  footing  old  stewards — freedmen — 
w^ere  often  placed  after  their  patron's  death.  On  account  of 
their  knowledge  of  the  property,  thiey  were  made  honorarii 
tutorea^  although  not  entrusted  with  any  share  in  the  actual 
administration.     (D.  26,  2,  32,  1.) 

2°.  Responsibility  of  acting  tutorea. — Each  tutor  was  confined 
to  the  property  entrusted  to  him,  and  could  not  interfere  with 
the  portion  administered  by  a  contutor  (0.  5,  40,  2  ;  D.  26,  7,  4), 
and  each  was  responsible  only  for  his  own  share.  (C.  5,  38,  2.) 
But  each  tutor  was  bound,  if  he  knew  anything  to  justify  the 
removal  of  a  contutor,  to  have  him  removed  ;  and  if  he  failed  to 
do  so,  was  responsible,  like  a  tutor  honorariua,  for  whatever  loss 
might  result.     (D.  26,  7,  14  ;  C.  5,  52,  2.) 

3.  Modes  of  dividing  the  property. 

But  if,  under  a  will  or  on  an  inquiry,  two  or  more  are  appointed,  then  one 
fuior  or  curator  can  offer  security  against  loss  to  the  pupi/Ius  or  young  man, 
and  so  be  preferred  to  the  other,  and  be  sole  manager ; — unless,  indeed, 
that  other  offers  security,  comes  before  the  former,  and  so  is  sole  manager 
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himself.  But  the  one  cannot  of  himself  demand  security  from  the  other  : 
he  can  only  make  an  offer  of  it,  and  so  give  the  other  his  choice  either 
to  accept  security  or  to  give  it.  But  if  neither  offers  security,  then  if  the 
testator  entered  any  one's  name  as  manager,  he  ought  to  manage ;  or  if 
no  one's  name  was  entered,  then  the  one  chosen  by  the  majority,  as  the 
Praetor's  edict  provides.  If,  however,  the  tutores  differ  as  to  the  choice  of 
a  manager  or  managers,  then  the  Praetor  ought  to  step  in.  And  where  there 
are  several  appointed  on  inquiry  the  same  course  is  to  be  approved,  that 
the  majority,  namely,  should  choose  the  person  that  is  to  administer. 
(J.  1,  24,  I.) 

l^  When  the  father  of  the  |)U|}{2Zu«  had  in  his  will  designated  certain  of  the  tukntM 
for  administration,  or  prescrilied  any  division,  the  Prsstor  gave  eflfect  to  his  will, 
unless  for  specially  powerful  reasons.     (D.  26,  7,  8, 1.) 

2°.  If  the  father  had  not  expressed  any  preference,  the  ^toivt  ought  to  meet,  and 
decide  by  a  majority  of  votes  which  of  them  should  have  the  active  administration. 
(D.  26,  7,  3,  7 ;  D.  26,  4,  5,  2.)  If  they  cannot  agree,  the  Praetor  may  either  leave 
them  with  the  joint  administration  (D.  26,  7,  3,  8),  or  himself  select  one.  (D.  26,  7, 
3,  7.)  If  the  property  lay  in  different  places,  a  geographical  distribution  was  adopted ; 
but  sometimes  a  newly  acquired  property  was  given  to  one  iuUyr,  the  others  seeing  to 
the  old  property. 

8^  If  the  tutoTfis  are  appointed  to  their  office  by  a  mode  that  does  not  subject  them 
to  the  necessity  of  giving  security  on  entering  on  their  duties,  and  one  of  them  offers 
security  to  get  the  administration,  he  will  be  made  sole  manager.  If,  however,  the 
others  compete  with  him,  and  offer  security  also,  then  either  all  will  retain  the  ad- 
ministration  together  (D.  26,  2,  17,  pr.),  or  he  that  is  the  safest,  and  haa  the  best 
securities,  will  be  preferred.    (D.  26,  2,  18.) 

Investitive  Facts. 

A.  The  modes  of  appointing  Tutores, 

I.  Tutela  Testamentaria. — By  the  last  will,  or  by  codieilU  con- 
firmed by  the  last  will  of  the  deceased  paterfamilias  of  the 
pupillus.  (D.  26,  2,  3  ;  D.  50,  17,  73,  1.)  This  mode  of  appoint- 
ing  tutores  was  authorised  by  the  XII  Tables.^  Tutoi*es  ap- 
pointed in  this  way  are  called  testamentarii  tutores^  although  the 
name  of  dativi  is  given  to  them  both  by  Gains  and  XJIpian. 
(G.  1,  154.)  It  is  best,  however,  with  Justinian,  to  confine  the 
name  dativi  to  those  appointed  by  magistrates. 

1.  When  the  will  is  valid,  the  tutor  nominated  requires  no 
confirmation  by  the  PrsBtor. 

Ascendants  are  allowed,  therefore,  to  appoint  tuiores  by  will  for  the  chil- 
dren in  their  po/es fas y  for  males  (called  pupilli)  under  puberty,  for  females 
even  over  that  age  as  well  as  under  it  For  the  ancients  wished  women, 
even  of  full  age,  to  be  in  tutela^  because  of  the  levity  of  their  disposition. 
(G.  I,  144.) 


'  Ulp.  Frag.  11,  14.  Teftofitenio  nominiiii'm,  tutoret  dati  eor{firmantur  lege  XI i 
Tabidarum  hU  verbie :  uH  UyauU  super  pecunia  tutdave  Buae  rei^  Ua  jut  oIp.  Qui 
tutaiyiM  dativi  appeUarUur, 
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Ascendants  are  allowed,  therefore,  to  appoint  tutores  by  will  for  the 
children  under  puberty  in  \^t\x  potestas ;  and  this  in  every  case,  for  boys  of 
girls  alike.     (J.  i,  i  J,  3.) 

To  grandsons,  however,  and  granddaughters,  ascendants  can  appoint 
tutores  by  will,  only  if  after  their  death  the  grandchildren  will  not  fall  back 
into  the  father's  fotestas.  If,  therefore,  your  son  is,  at  the  time  of  your  death, 
in  your  potestas^  your  grandsons  by  him  cannot  have  a  tutor  appointed  by 
your  will,  although  they  were  in  your  potestasj  and  this  because  on  your 
death  they  will  fall  back  into  their  own  father's  potestas.  (J.  i,  13,  3 ; 
G.  I,  146.) 

Since  in  many  other  cases  posthumous  children  are  reckoned  as  children 
actually  bom,  so  in  this  case  too  it  is  held  that  to  them  also  tutores  can  be 
appointed  by  will.  But  with  this  limitation,  that  they  must  be  such  that  if 
bom  in  the  ascendants^  lifetime  they  would  become  sut  keredes  and  in  their 
potestas,  [Such,  indeed,  we  can  appoint  as  heirs  ;  but  posthumous  outsiders 
we  are  not  allowed  to  appoint  as  heirs.]    (J.  i,  13,  4  ;  G.  i,  147.) 

If  a  man  appoints  tutores  to  his  daughters  or  sons,  the  appointment  seems 
to  hold  for  a  i>osthumous  daughter  or  son  also ;  because  the  name  son  or 
daughter  includes  a  posthumous  son  or  daughter.  But  what  if  there  are 
grandsons  ?  Does  the  name  of  sons  make  the  appointment  of  tutores  an 
appointment  for  them  also  ?  We  must  say  that  it  does,  if  the  testator  used 
the  word  descendants  {libert);  but  if  he  used  the  word  sons  (Jilii)^  they  will 
not  be  included ;  for  sons  is  one  name,  grandsons  another.  Clearly,  how- 
ever, if  he  appointed  tutores  for  "  the  posthumous,"  not  only  sons,  but  all 
other  descendants  as  well,  will  be  included.    (J.  i,  14,  5.) 

For  a  fixed  time,  or  from  a  fixed  time,  or  conditionally,  or  before  appoint- 
ing an  heir,  a  tutor  can  undoubtedly  be  appointed.     (J.  i,  14,  3.) 

But  for  a  particular  business  or  case  a  tutor  cannot  be  appointed; 
because  it  is  for  a  person,  not  for  a  business  or  a  case,  that  he  is  appointed. 
(J.  I,  14,  4.) 

2.  In  certain  cases,  where  some  of  the  conditions  above 
mentioned  were  absent,  and  the  testamentaiy  appointment 
was  invalid,  the  Praetor  intervened,  and  gave  the  tutda  to  the 
persons  so  nominated  in  preference  to  all  others.  (D.  26,  3,  1, 
1.)  The  confirmation  of  the  Prsetor  was  given  either  as  a 
matter  of  course,  or  npon  inquiry  as  to  the  fitness  of  the  persons 
appointed.  The  instances  mentioned  will  sufficiently  illustrate 
the  reasons  upon  which  the  Praetor  acted. 

(1.)  An  invalid  appointment  of  a  tator  is  confirmed  as  of 
course,  without  any  inquiiy  {%ine  inquisitione)^  in  the  following 
cases: — 

l^  When  the  appointment  is  made  by  a  father  for  a  legitimate  child,  the  Pnetor 
confirmed  it  as  of  oonne  (D.  26,  3,  1,  2),  unless  there  was  good  reason  to  believe  that 
the  father  had  changed  his  mind  as  to  the  fitness  of  the  tutor,  or  was  ignorant  of 
chrciunBtances  that  would  have  changed  it.     (D.  26,  8,  8  ;  D.  26,  2,  4,  1.) 

But  if  a  father  by  will  appoints  a  tutor  to  an  emancipated  son,  the  appoint- 
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ment  must  be  confirmed  by  the  opinion  of  the  president  in  any  case,  that  is 
without  inquiry.     (J.  i,  13,  5.) 

The  oonfirmation  of  the  Pnetor  was  also  necessary,  when  the  appointment  of  ft 
tutor,  although  made  to  a  son  mider  the  pote^tas,  was  not  by  will,  or  by  codicUU  con- 
firmed by  will.     (C.  6,  59,  2.) 

2^  A  mother,  if  she  made  her  child  her  heir,  could  give  it  a  tutor  hy  wilL  In  this 
case  no  inquiry  as  to  the  fitness  of  the  tutor  was  made.     (C.  6,  28,  4.) 

3^  A  father,  appointing  a  natiutJ  child  his  heir,  can  give  him  a  tutor  by  wilL  (C. 
5,  29,  4.) 

4**.  A  patron,  or  any  other  person  appointing  anyone  under  the  age  of  puberty  his 
heir,  can  appoint  a  tutor  to  the  heir.  But  in  order  to  supersede  the  usual  inquiiy,  the 
youth  to  whom  the  tutor  is  appointed  must  have  no  other  property  (D.  26,  3,  4), 
because  it  would  give  too  much  power  to  a  man  to  appoint  a  tutor  to  a  rich  child, 
merely  by  making  him  heir  to  a  trifling  part  of  his  property. 

(2.)  An  invalid  appointment  of  a  tutor  is  confirmed,  but  only 
after  inquiry  (ex  inquisitione)  by  the  Praetor,  in  the  following 
cases : — 

1^  When  a  mother  appoints  a  tutor  to  her  child  by  will,  but  does  not  make  the 
child  her  heir.    (D.  26,  3,  2,  pr.) 

2".  When  a  patron  appoints  a  tutor  to  his  freedman  without  making  him  his  heir. 
O.  26,  2,  28,  2.) 

3^  When  a  father  or  mother  appoints  a  tutor  to  a  natural  child  (liber  naturalis) 
without  leaviug  it  anything.     (D.  26,  3,  7,  pr.) 

IL  Legitima  Tutela, —  Legitimi  tutores  succeeded  to  the  office 
uuder  the  provisions  of  some  statute,  and  particularly  by  the 
provisions  of  the  XII  Tables.  (Ulp.  Frag.  41,  3;  D.  26,  4, 
5,  pr.)  They  succeeded  only  if  there  were  no  testamentary 
tutores.  If  the  pupillus  died,  the  legitimus  tutor  was  entitled 
to  his  inheritance;  and  it  was  said,  let  them  that  enjoy 
the  inheritance  bear  the  burden  of  the  tutela  {uhi  efnolumentum 
successioniSf  ibi  et  onus  tutelae),     (J.  1,  17,  pr.) 

The  legitimi  tutores  succeeded  to  the  tutela  if  the  pater- 
familias  of  the  pupillus  died  without  making  a  will ;  or  made 
a  will,  but  did  not  nominate  a  tutor;  or  nominated  a  tutor 
in  his  will,  but  the  person  designated  died  before  the  testator. 
(D.  26,  4,  6.) 

The  statute,  in  calling  the  agnates  of  an  intestate  to  undertake  the  tutela^ 
is  meant  to  apply  not  only  to  the  case  of  a  man  that  could  have  appointed 
tutores^  yet  has  made  no  will  at  all,  but  also  to  the  case  where  a  man  dies 
intestate  so  far  as  the  tutela  is  concerned.  This  then  is  understood  to 
happen  when  the  tutor  appointed  dies  in  the  lifetime  of  the  testator.  (J.  i, 
I5»  2.) 

These  were  the  only  cases  where  the  legUimi  tutorea  were  called  upon ;  under  any 
other  circumstances,  a  tutor,  if  required,  was  appointed  by  the  magistrates.  Thoe 
if  two  tutores  were  named  in  a  will,  and  one  of  them  died,  the  appointment  of  a 
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Biibstitnte  fell  to  the  proper  magistrate  ;  but  if  both  died  before  they  accepted  office, 
the  UffiUmi  tutores  were  required  to  act.     (D.  26,  2,  11,  4.) 

1.  Agnad  as  tutores. 

Where  no  tutor  has  been  appointed  by  will,  under  the  statute  of  the 
XII  Tables,  the  agnates  are  tutores^  and  are  called  statutory  (Jegitimi). 
Q.  I,  15,  pr.;  G.  1,  155.) 

Agnates  are  all  those  related  to  a  deceased  person  in  such  a  manner  that  if  he 
were  alive  they  would  be  together  under  his  poUt^/oa.  They  ceased  to  hold  the  tutda 
if  they  ceased  to  be  agnates,  and  they  ceased  to  be  agnates  if  they  suffered  any  capitis 
dtminutio.    (See  as  to  Agnates,  p.  685.) 

Although  the  tutela  belongs  to  the  agnates,  it  does  not  belong  to  all  at 
once,  but  to  those  only  that  are  in  the  nearest  degree ;  or  if  they  are  of  the 
same  degree,  to  all.     (J.  i,  16,  7  ;  G.  i,  164.) 

Titias  dies,  leaving  Maevius  a  son  under  the  age  of  puberty  ;  Julius,  brother  of 
Tltius,  aged  twenty-seven  ;  and  Sempronius,  a  grandson,  through  another  son. 
SemproniuB  is  twenty-six  years  of  age.  In  this  case,  since  both  Jidius  and  Sempron- 
iin  are  in  the  third  degree  removed  from  Maevius,  they  will  be  oomH/utoreB  to  him. 
(D.  26,  4,  8.) 

The  next  agnate,  if  a  woman,  is  passed  over.     (D.  26,  4,  10,  pr.) 

If  before  the  pupillus  arrived  at  the  age  of  puberty  his 
nearest  agnatic  tutor  died,  the  next  agnate  or  agnates  were 
bound  to  act  as  tutores. 

X.  dies,  leaving  A.,  a  son,  aged  four  ;  B.,  X.'s  brother,  aged  thirty-five  ;  D.,  son 
al  B.,  aged  seventeen ;  and  C,  a  grandson  through  another  son,  aged  twenty -six. 
As  in  the  case  just  stated,  B.  and  C.  will  be  tutorta  to  A.  Nine  years  pass,  and  B. 
dies,  leaving  his  son  D.,  now  more  than  twenty -five.  At  the  same  time  C.  gives 
himself  in  arrogation.  As  B.  is  dead,  and  0.  no  longer  an  agnate,  if  there  are  no  other 
agnates  than  D.  equally  near  to  A.,  D.  will  be  the  sole  tutor  of  A.     (D.  26,  4,  3,  9.) 

2.  Cognati  as  tutores.  By  the  XII  Tables,  cognates,  who  were 
not  also  agnates,  could  not  succeed  as  legitimi  tutores,  (C.  5,  30, 
1.)  Thus,  a  father's  brother  would  be  the  tutor  of  his  nephew, 
not  a  mother's  brother.  Such  continued  to  be  the  law  until 
A.D.  498,  in  which  year  Anastasius  inserted  the  thin  end  of  the 
wedge  that  was  to  be  more  firmly  driven  home  by  Justinian. 
He  enacted  that  a  brother,  although  emancipated,  and  there- 
fore not  an  agnate,  should  be  tutor  to  his  brothers  and  sisters, 
and  their  children,  in  preference  to  the  nearest  agnate.  (C.  5, 
30,  4.)  Justinian  took  away  the  supremacy  of  the  agnatic 
relation,  and  gave  the  tutela  to  the  nearest  of  kin,  whether 
agnates  or  cognates.     (Nov.  118,  4-5.) 

3.  The  Patron  and  Patron's  Children. — A  freedman  had  no 
agnates  except  his  descendants,  if  he  had  contracted  a  legal 
marriage  (Justae  nuptiae)  ;  and  they,  of  course,  could  not,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  be  his  tutores.     The  place  of  agnates  was 
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occupied  hj  the  master  who  had  released  him  from  slaverj', 
and  the  master's  ohildreD. 

Under  the  same  statute  of  the  XII  Tables,  the /<^///a  of  freedmen  and 
freedwomen  belongs  to  the  patrons  and  their  descendants.  This  /ir/z/a  is 
called  statutory  i^gitima).  The  statute,  indeed,  does  not  provide  for  this 
by  name ;  but  by  interpretation  this  has  been  received  just  as  if  it  had  been 
brought  in  by  the  express  words  of  the  statute.  For  from  the  very  fact  that 
the  statute  ordained  that  the  inheritances  of  freedmen  and  freedwomen  that 
died  intestate  should  belong  to  the  patrons  and  their  descendants,  the 
ancients  believed  that  it  intended  the  tutela  also  to  belong  to  them^  This  is 
confirmed  by  the  consideration  that  the  statute  has  ordained  that  the  agnates 
it  calls  to  the  inheritance  shall  act  also  as  tutores;  and  by  the  general  rule 
that  where  the  gains  from  succession  are,  there  also  ought  to  be  the  burden 
of  tutela.  *'  The  general  rule,"  we  have  said  ;  because  if  a  woman  manumits 
a  person  under  puberty,  she  herself  is  called  to  the  inheritance,  although 
someone  else  is  tutor.    (J.  i,  17,  pr. ;  G.  i,  165,  as  restored.) 

A  slave  is  freed  when  two  yean  old  by  his  joint-masten.  The  masters  both  die. 
One  leaves  a  son  A.,  the  other  a  grandson  B.  (a  son*s  son).  Does  the  tutela  go  to 
A.  and  B.  jointly,  each  representing  the  interest  of  the  respective  patrons,  or  does  A., 
as  being  a  degree  nearer,  exclude  B.  f  A.  was  sole  ttUor,  and  if  he  died,  then  B.  took 
the  office.     (D.  26,  4,  8,  7.) 

4.  The  tutela  of  a  parent  over  hie  emancipated  children. 

Tlie  potestas  over  children  resembled  the  ownership  {domi- 
nium) of  slaves.  In  like  manner,  the  position  of  an  emancipated 
child  resembled  that  of  a  manumitted  slave.  The  resemblance 
extended  to  the  appointment  of  tutores^  and  a  father  emancipat- 
ing a  child  under  puberty,  became  his  tutor  in  virtue  of  being 
his  patronus. 

Modelled  on  the  tutela  of  patrons,  there  is  another  received  form  ;  and 
it  also  is  called  statutory.  If  a  man  emancipates  a  son  or  daughter,  a 
grandson  or'  granddaughter  by  a  son,  and  so  on,  while  under  the  age  of 
puberty,  he  will  be  their  statutory  tutor.    (J,  i,  18,  pr.) 

An  ascendant  also  is  regarded  as  standing  in  the  place  of  a  patron,  if  he 
has  had  reconveyed  to  him  a  daughter,  granddaughter,  or  great  grand- 
daughter formerly  in  mancipiOy  and  by  manumitting  her  has  obtained  over 
her  a  statutory  tutela.  His  descendants,  however,  are  reckoned  to  stand  in 
the  place  of  a  tutor  fiduciarius ;  whereas  a  patron's  descendants  gain  the 
same  tutela  xh'dX  their  fathers  had.    (G.  i,  175.) 

The  Fiduciary  Tutor  {tutor  Jiduciarius),  according  to  Gaiua, 
was  the  person  that  figured  in  the  emancipation.  If  instead  of 
re-mancipating  the  son  to  his  father,  after  the  third  sale,  the 
pater  fiduciarius  manumitted  the  son,  he  became,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  patron,  and  therefore  tutor  to  the  son.     (See  p,  213.) 

Modelled  on  the  tutela  of  patrons,  there  is  again  another  received  kind 
czXled ^uaan'a  tutela^  and  especially   so  called,  over  emancipated  persons 
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It  is  open  to  us,  because  we  have  manumitted  a  free  person  conveyed  to 
us  by  mancipaHoy  either  by  an  ascendant  or  a  caemptionator,    (G.  i,  i66.) 

Exception.— -The  tutela  of  Latins  (male  t)r-&male),  under  the  age  of 
puberty,  belongs  not,  like  their  goods,  to  those  that  manumitted  them,  but  to 
those  that,  before  manumission,  were  their  owners  ex  jure  Quiritium,  If, 
therefore,  a  female  slave  is  yours  ex  jure  Quiritium^  and  mine  in  bonis^  and 
is  manumitted  by  me  alone,  and  not  by  you  as  well,  she  can  become  a 
Latin,  and  her  goods  belong  to  me  ;  but  the  tutela  over  her  is  open  to  you. 
So  the  lex  Junia  provides.  If,  therefore,  she  is  made  a  Latin  by  a  man  to 
whom  she  belonged  both  in  bonis  and  ex  jure  Q^iritiumy  both  her  goods 
and  the  tutela  over  her  belong  to  the  same  person.    (G.  i,  167.) 

But  in  the  Institutes  of  Justinian,  ^'fiduciary  tutor^^  has  a 
diflferent  meaning ;  it  applies  to  the  children  of  a  parent  who 
has  emancipated  a  child,  after  the  analogy  of  the  patron's 
children. 

There  is  again  another  kind  called  tutela  fiduciaria.  If  an  ascendant 
manumits  a  son  or  daughter,  grandson  or  granddaughter,  and  so  on,  while 
*mder  the  age  of  puberty,  he  obtains  a  statutory  tutela  over  them.  If  now 
he  dies,  and  there  are  male  descendants  alive,  they  become  Jii:luciarii  tutores 
of  their  sons,  or  brother  or  sister,  and  the  rest.     (J.  1,  19,  pr.) 

But  when  a  Patron  that  is  statutory  tutor  dies,  his  children,  too,  are 
statutory  tutores.  The  reason  is,  that  a  son  of  the  deceased,  if  not  emanci- 
pated by  his  father  while  alive,  would,  after  his  death,  become  sui  juris,  and 
would  not  fall  back  into  the  fiotestas  of  his  brothers,  nor  therefore  into  their 
tutela.  But  if  the  freedman  had  remained  a  slave,  he  would  have  been  in 
exactly  the  same  legal  position  in  regard  to  his  master's  descendants  after 
the  master's  death.  They  are  called  to  the  tutela,  however,  only  if  they  are 
of  full  age.  This  is  a  general  rule  laid  down  by  our  constitution,  to  be 
observed  in  every  case  of  tutela  or  of  curatorship.    (J.  i,  19,  pr.) 

III.  Tutela  Dativa. — If  no  tutor  were  appointed  by  will  to  a 
pupilluSy  and  if  he  had  no  agnates  that  could  act  as  tutores, 
power  was  given  to  certain  magistrates  to  appoint  a  tutor. 
The  tutor  given  by  a  magistrate  was  called  by  Justinian  dativus. 

1.  The  appointment  of  a  tutor  fell  to  a  magistrate  in  various 
cases. 

l^  If  there  was  no  other  hOor  {testamentaritu  or  legUimiui).    (J.  1,  22,  pr.) 
2**.  If  a  testamentary  ttUor,  after  accepting  office,  was  excused,  or  removed  for 
misconduct,  the  legtUnU  ttUores  did  not  succeed,  bat  the  magistrate  haviog  got  the 
case  into  bis  hands,  appointed  a  new  tutor  himself.     (D.  26,  2, 11,  1.) 

Further,  the  Senate  resolved  that  if  the  tutor  of  a  pupillus  (male  or 
female)  is  removed  from  his  ofiice  on  suspicion,  or  excused  on  some  lawful 
ground,  another  tutor  shall  be  appointed  in  his  place.  In  this  case  the  former 
tutor  loses  his  ofiice.    (G.  i,  182.) 

8^  In  like  mamier,  so  long  as  there  is  a  possibility  that  a  testamentary  tutor  may 
act,  the  legitimi  tutoret  are  excluded,  and  meanwhile  a  temporary  tutor  is  appointed 
by  the  magistrate. 
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If  a  tutor  had  been  appointed  by  will  conditionally  or  from  a  fixed  day,  as 
long  as  the  condition  or  the  day  was  in  suspense,  a  tutor  could  be  appointed 
under  the  same  statutes.  Again,  if  one  was  appointed  unconditionally,  as 
long  as  no  heir  under  the  will  appeared,  so  long  a  tutor  might  be  demanded 
under  the  same  statutes.  He  ceased  to  be  tutor  \i  the  condition  was  fulfilled, 
or  the  day  came,  or  the  heir  appeared.     (J.  i,  20,  i  ;  G.  i,  186.) 

4°.  If  a  tutor  was  taken  by  the  enemy,  a  statutory  substitute  might  be 
demanded  under  these  statutes.  He  ceased  to  be  tutor  if  the  one  that  was 
taken  returned  to  the  State  ;  for  the  latter  on  returning  recovered  his  office 
by  \h.G  jus postliminiu    (J.  i,  20, 2  ;  G.  i,  187.) 

5°.  In  the  absence  of  the  tutor,  or  if  the  tviior  cannot  on  account  of  his  own  personal 
interest  give  his  authority,  another  tutor  may  be  appointed  by  a  magistrate  for  & 
single  object — as,  e.g.^  to  authorise  the  pupUlus  to  accept  an  inheritance.  (D.  26,  5,  9.) 

2.  The  appointment  of  tutores  was  not  part  of  the  ordinary 
jurifidiction  even  of  the  higher  magistrates ;  it  belonged  only 
to  those  upon  whom  it  was  specially  conferred  by  some  enact- 
ment.    (D.  26,  1,  6,  2.) 

If  anyone  -had  no  tutor  at  all,  he  was  given  one— in  the  city  of  Rome  by 
the  urban  Praetor  and  a  majority  of  the  tribunes  of  the  commons  under  the 
/ex  Atilia;  in  the  provinces  by  the  presidents  of  the  provinces  under  the  lex 
JuUaet  Titia,    (J.  1,20,  pr.;  G.  i,  185). 

All  these  usages  are  observed  alike  both  in  Rome  and  in  the  provinces.  At 
Rome  the  Praetor  appoints  the  tutor;  in  the  provinces,  if  the  case  happens 
there,  the  president  of  the  province.    (G.  i,  183,  as  restored.) 

But  tutores  ceased  to  be  appointed  for  puptlli  under  these  statutes,  after 
first  the  Consuls,  and  then  under  the  constitutions  the  Praetors,  began  to 
appoint  tutores  for  pupilli  of  both  sexes  after  inquiry.  For  the  statutes 
written  above  made  no  provision  for  exacting  security  from  the  tutores  that 
the  property  of  tht  pupilli  should  be  safe,  nor  for  forcing  tutores  to  discharge 
the  duties  of  the  office.  But  the  law  now  in  use  is  this,  that  at  Rome  the 
prefect  of  the  city,  or  the  Praetor  in  the  exercise  of  his  jurisdiction,  and  in  the 
provinces,  the  presidents  after  inquiry,  or  the  magistrates,  by  order  of  the 
presidents,  if  the  resources  of  the  pupHlus  are  not  great,  are  to  appoint  the 
tutores.    (J.  I,  20,  3-4.) 

But  we  have  by  our  constitution  cut  short  all  difficulties  of  this  sort  in 
regard  to  persons,  and  without  waiting  for  the  presidents'  orders  have 
arranged  thus  : — If  the  resources  of  the  pupillus  or  adult  amount  to  five 
hundred  solidiy  then  the  defenders  of  the  cities  (defensores  dvitatum)  (to- 
gether with  the  chief  religious  personage  of  the  same  city,  or  before  other 
city  officials),  or  the  magistrates  or  the  judge  at  Alexandria,  are  to  appoint 
tutores  or  curators  ;  and  they  in  turn  are  to  give  the  statutory  security 
according  to  the  standard  laid  down  in  the  same  constitution — namely  this, 
that  it  shall  be  at  the  receivers'  risk.    (J<  1,  20,  5.) 

The  president  of  a  province  could  not  appoint  as  ttxtor  anyone  whose  domicfle  was 
out  of  his  province.  (D.  26,  5,  1,  2.)  The  municipal  magistrates  (D.  26,  5,  3)  and 
the  (Ucurionea,  if  there  were  no  other  persons  authorised,  could  appoint  tutores,  (D. 
26,  5,  1 9.)     The  Lex  A  tilia  dates  from  before  B.  0. 1 86.     The  Lex  Julia  et  Titia  B.C.  31. 
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3.  Upon  some  persons  an  obligation  was  imposed  to  apply  for 
the  appointment  of  a  tutor  to  a  pupilltia. 

V,  Women  were  bound  to  apply  to  the  proper  magistrate  for  tutores  to  their 
children,  whether  legitimate  or  natural,  and  also  to  their  grandchildren.  (0.  5,  31, 
11 ;  D.  38,  17,  2,  28.)  The  penalty  imposed  on  a  mother  who  neglected  or  refused  to 
fulfil  this  duty,  was  the  loas  of  her  share  in  the  child's  inheritance.     (D.  26,  6,  2,  1.) 

2^  Freedmen  were  equally  bound  to  apply  for  a  ttUor  to  the  children  of  their 
patron.  If  they  neglected  to  do  so,  they  were  considered  wanting  in  their  duty  of 
reverence  (obtequium),  and  were  therefore  ungrateful  {ingrati),     (C.  5,  31,  2.) 

No  others  were  bound  to  see  that  a  pupiUus  was  provided  with  a  ttttor,  but  any 
relative  of  the  pupUlus  or  any  friend  of  his  family  could  with  propriety  make  the 
application.  (D.  26,  6,  2,  pr. ;  G.  5,  81,  6.)  A  creditor  of  the  pupUlus  was  not  in  the 
first  instance  allowed  to  ask  for  a  tutor  to  enable  him  to  carry  on  his  suit,  but  he 
ought  to  ask  the  relatives  or  other  friends  of  the  pupUlua  to  find  a  tutor;  and  if  they 
did  not,  he  might  then  petition  the  president  for  the  appointment  of  a  tutor.  (D.  26, 
6,  2.  3.) 

B.  The  Security  (Satisdatio)  required  from  Tutores. 

A  tutor  in  certain  cases  was  forbidden  to  act  until  he  pro- 
vided sureties  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  his  duties.  Any 
acts  done  by  him  before  giving  security  were  null  and  void 
(C.  5,  42,  1),  unless  the  acts  were  absolutely  necessary,  and 
admitted  of  no  delay.  (C.  5,  42,  5.)  All  tutores  were  not 
obliged  to  give  security. 

1.  Testamentarii  tutores  were  not  required  to  give  security. 

That  the  property  of  persons  (male  or  female)  that  are  pupilliy  or  under 
curators,  may  not  be  wasted  or  lessened  by  the  tutores  or  curators,  the  Prsetor 
takes  care  that  both  tutores  and  curators  shall  give  security  on  that  score. 
This  is  not,  however,  without  exceptions.  Tutores  appointed  by  will  are 
not  compelled  to  give  security,  because  their  honour  and  diligence  have 
been  approved  by  the  testator  himself.  Again,  tutores  or  curators  appointed 
after  inquiry  [by  the  Praetor  or  president  of  the  province],  are  [often]  not 
burdened  with  giving  security  ;  because  only  fit  persons  are  chosen.  (J.  i, 
24,  pr.  ;  G.  I,  199-200.) 

Tutores  and  curators  ought  to  give  security  in  the  same  way  as  procurators, 
according  to  the  words  of  the  Edict.  But  sometimes  they  are  let  off  from 
giving  security.     (G.  4,  99.) 

2.  Legitimi  tutores  were  required  to  give  security.  But  the 
patron  and  patron's  children  were  not  compelled  to  giv'e 
security  for  their  freedman  pupillus,  if  they  were  in  a  good 
position,  and  the  pupillus  had  little  property ;  but  if  the  patron 
was  not  of  great  respectability  {vulgaris  et  minus  honesta),  he 
was  not  exempted  from  the  necessity  of  giving  security  imposed 
on  all  other  legitimi  tutores.  (D.  26,  4,  5,  1.)  The  patron  must 
also  give  security  if,  out  of  hostility  to  his  freedman,  he  had 
refused,  until  compelled,  to  manumit  the  freedman,  eo!  causa 
fideicommissi.  (D.  26,  5,  13,  1  ;  D.  27  8,  1,  5.)  If  he  did  not 
give  security,  he  was  not  allowed  to  act  as  tutor. 
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3.  Ihtorea  dativi, — When  a  tutor  was  appointed  by  the  higher 
magistrates,  after  inquiry  {ex  inquisitione)^  su£5cient  confidence 
was  reposed  in  their  judgment  to  dispense  with  security.  The 
PrsBtor  and  president  of  a  province  could  not  exact  security. 
When  they  wished  security  to  be  given,  they  sent  the  case 
down  to  the  inferior  magistrates,  with  an  order  to  appoint  the 
tutores  named,  on  their  giving  security.  The  inferior  magis- 
trates in  appointing  tutores  always  required  security,  and  if 
they  neglected  to  insist  on  security,  they  were  responsible  U) 
the  pupillus  for  whatever  loss  might  follow.     (D.  26,  3,  5.) 

The  security  required  was  the  verbal  promise  (fidejussio)  of 
persons  other  than  the  tutores,  to  make  good  any  loss  sustained 
by  the  pupillus  (rem  salvam  fore  pupillo)  through  the  misconduct 
of  the  tutor.     (D.  27,  8,  1,  15.) 

The  promise  ought  to  be  made  in  answer  to  the  interrogation 
of  the  pupillus,  if  he  could  speak  and  was  present,  even  if  he  was 
under  seven,  and  did  not  understand  the  meaning  of  the  words 
(D.  46,  6,  6) ;  if  he  was  not  present,  or  could  not  speak,  his 
slave  ought  to  put  the  question.  The  master  could  sue  on  the 
promise  to  the  slave  precisely  as  if  it  had  been  made  to  him- 
self. If  the  pupillus  had  no  slave,  a  difficulty  arose,  because  one 
free  person  could  not  be  an  agent  for  another  free  person.  It 
was  only  the  very  individual  that  put  the  question  or  gave  the 
answer,  that  could  sue  or  be  sued  on  the  promise.  In  this 
difficulty,  a  slave  belonging  to  the  State  was  at  first  employed 
{servu^  publicus)y  and  as  such  a  person  might  be  regarded  as  the 
slave  of  each  citizen,  he  was  made  the  conduit  pipe  for  the 
pupillus,  and  an  action  (utilis  actio)  was  granted  against  the 
surety.  When  once  the  ice  was  broken,  the  scruple  about  the 
representation  of  one  free  person  by  another  gradually  melted 
away,  and  in  later  times  any  person  named  by  the  Praetor  for 
the  purpose,  or  even  the  magistrate  himself,  could  bind  the 
surety  on  behalf  of  the  pupillus.     (D.  27,  8,  1, 15.) 

Nominatores  are  those  that  applied  to  a  magistrate  for  the 
appointment  of  a  particular  person  as  tutor.  They  made  them- 
selves responsible  as  sureties.     (D,  27,  7,  2  ;  D,  27,  8, 1,  pr.) 

Affirmatores  are  those  that  have  testified  (ex  inquisitions)  that 
the  tutor  was  a  fit  person  to  hold  the  office.  They  also  were 
regarded  as  sureties.     (D.  27,  7,  4,  3.) 

Restraints  on  Investitive  Facts.    Excusationes  tutorum, 

I.  Who  could  not  be  tviores. 
1    Slaves.     (C.  5,  34,  7.) 
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Evea  a  slavq  of  one's  own  can  be  rightly  appointed  tutor y  and  set  free  by 
wilL  But  we  must  know  that  even  if  he  is  not  set  free,  but  appointed  tutory 
he  is  held  to  have  received  directly  a  tacit  gift  of  freedom,  and  thus  can 
rightly  act  as  tutor.  Clearly,  however,  if  it  is  from  a  mistaken  notion  that 
he  is  free  that  he  is  appointed  tutor^  our  dictum  would  be  different.  More- 
over, an  appointment  of  another  man's  slave  as  tutor  by  will,  if  uncondi- 
tional, is  void.  But  if  the  appointment  runs  thus,  '^  when  he  becomes 
free,"  it  is  valid.  An  appointment,  however,  of  one's  own  slave  in  that 
way  is  void.    (J.  i,  14,  i.) 

XJlpian  lays  (D.  26,  2,  10,  4)  that  even  if  ihe  clause  "  when  he  is  free'*  is  Dot 
inserted,  it  is  to  be  implied. 

2.  Aliens  {peregrini)  and  {Latini  Juniani),  by  the  lea  Junta 
(Norbana)  ;  (Ulp.  Frag.  11,  16)  ;  but  Latins  could  be  pupilli 
(p.  713). 

3.  A  madman  (Jurtosus),  or  a  man  under  twenty-five  {minor),  if  appointed 
tutor  by  will,  comes  into  office  on  coming  to  his  senses,  or  on  attaining 
the  fiill  age  of  twenty-five.    (J.  i,  14,  2.) 

4.  The  deaf  and  dumb  could  not  give  that  oral  consent 
required  in  the  auctoritaSy  and  therefore  could  not  be  tutores, 
(D.  26,  1, 17.) 

5.  Persons  under  twenty-five  {minares  viginti  quinqne  annis) 
could  not  be  tutoresy  but  subjection  to  the  potestaa  was  no  dis- 
qualification.    (D.  27,  1, 10,  7.) 

Not  only  2i paterfamilias  but  2ifiliusfamilia5  also  may  be  appointed  tutor, 
(J.  I,  14,  pr.) 

Persons  under  twenty-five  were  formerly  excused.  But  our  constitution 
now  so  entirely  forbids  them  even  to  aspire  to  become  tutor  or  curator,  that 
there  is  no  need  of  excuse.  That  constitution  provides,  also,  that  neither  a 
pupilius  nor  a  yonng  man  (under  twenty-five)  shall  be  called  on  to  act  as 
statutory  tutor.  For  it  was  an  anomaly  that  persons  known  to  need  others' 
aid  in  administering  their  own  affairs,  and  guided  by  others  over  them,  should 
enter  on  the  tutela  or  curatorship  of  some  one  else.     (J.  i,  25,  13.) 

6.  The  same  rule  is  to  be  observed  in  the  case  of  a  soldier,  so  that  not 
even  though  he  wishes  it  can  he  be  admitted  to  the  office  of  a  tutor.    (J.  i, 

25»  14.) 

7.  Again,  no  lawsuit  that  a  tutor  or  curator  has  with  the  pupilius  or 

young  man,  is  an  excuse  that  he  can  offer,  unless,  indeed,  the  whole  of  his 
godds  or  the  inheritance  is  in  dispute.    (J.  i,  25,  4.) 

This  must  be  taken  to  be  repealed  by  Nov.  72,  1,  which  exempted,  however,  the 
mother  of  the  pupUku, 

8.  Monks  and  Bishops.     (Nov.  123,  6.) 

9.  Those  that  push  themselves  forward  to  be  appointed,  an 
give  bribes  for  that  purpose.     (D.  26,  5,  21,  6.) 

10.  Only  those  could  be  tutores  in  a  will  with  whom  the 
letttator  had  the  testamenti /actio.     (See  Book  11!.,  Teatamentum,) 
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11.  Women. — The  tutela  is  called  virile  munue,  or  munus  mas- 
culorumy  an  office  exclusively  within  the  sphere  of  men.  (C. 
5,  35,  1  ;  D.  26,  1,  18.)  The  office  of  tutor  was  considered  to 
belong,  in  a  sense,  to  the  ju8  publicum^  But  before  the  end  of 
the  fourth  century  A.D.,  a  practice  grew  up  of  petitioning  the 
Emperor,  when  there  was  no  testamentary  or  statutory  tutor, 
to  appoint  the  mother  tutor  to  her  children.  She  was  obliged 
to  take  an  oath  not  to  marry  again.  From  Papinian  we  learn 
that  a  PrsBtor  could  fall  into  the  mistake  of  supposing  it  to 
be  obligatory  to  confirm  a  mother  as  tutor,  if  she  had  been 
appointed  in  her  husband's  will.  Justinian,  after  several  enact- 
ments (C.  5,  35,  3 ;  Nov.  89,  14 ;  Nov.  94,  2),  finally  decided 
that  the  exclusion  of  women  from  the  office  of  tutor  should  be 
retained,  except  in  the  case  of  mothers  to  their  children,  or 
grandmothers  to  their  grandchildren.  These  were  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  all  collaterals  next  after  the  testamentary  tuioresj  if 
they  were  willing  to  abstain  from  a  re-marriage,  and  to  renounce 
the  benefit  of  the  Senatus  Consultum  Velleianumy  which  disabled 
women  from  binding  themselves  for  other  persons.  (Nov. 
118,  5.) 

II.  Exemptions  (Excusationes). 

The  office  of  tutor  was  obligatory  on  all  persons  duly 
appointed.  If,  after  having  begun  to  act,  a  tutor  withdrew 
without  a  legal  ground  of  release  (ea^cusatio)^  he  could  be 
removed  from  the  office  with  infamy  (D.  26,  7,  5.  2),  while 
continuing  responsible  for  all  loss  sustained  by  the  pupillus 
in  consequence  of  his  withdrawal.  The  grounds  of  exemption 
were  very  numerous,  and  must  have  formed  an  important 
branch  of  legal  study,  but  they  are  now  of  little  interest. 

If  it  is  by  false  allegations  that  a  man  has  got  himself  excused  from  the 
office  of  iuior,  he  is  not  freed  from  the  burden  of  the  office.    (J.  i,  25,  20.) 

(I.)  Complete  exemption  from  the  tutela. 

1.  Inequality  of  rank. 

l^  Freeborn  men  (ingenui)  were  not  compelled  to  be  tutore$  to  freedmen  {Ubertini)' 
(D.  26,  5,  27, 1  ;  D.  27,  1,  44, 1.) 

2\  A  senator  was  exempted  from  serving  as  tutor  except  to  the  children  of  Senators. 
(D.  27,  1,  15,  3.) 

2.  Again,  if  enmity  has  moved  a  father  to  appoint  any  one  fu/or  by  will, 
this  itself  furnishes  him  an  excuse.     (J.  i,  25,  9.) 

We  must  not  admit  the  excuse  of  a  man  that  makes  use  of  this  fact  onlyt 
that  he  was  unknown  to  the  father  of  the////////.  This  is  decided  by  a  resaipt 
of  the  late  imperial  brothers  (Antoninus  and  Verus).  Enmity,  however, 
actively  shown  between  a  man  and  the  father  of  ih^  pupilii  or  young  men, 
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if  deadly  and  never  reconciled,  excuses  a  man  usually  from  the  office.  And 
again,  anyone  whose  status  has  been  disputed  by  the  father  of  thepupilli  is 
excused  from  acting  as  tutor.    (J.  i,  25,  10-12.) 

3.  Inability  of  the  tutor  to  act. 

i^  Again,  the  fact  that  a  man  is  burdened  with  three  unsought  tutelae  or 
curatorships,  furnishes  relief  for  the  time,  as  long  as  he  is  in  actual  manage- 
ment. The  tutela  of  several  pupilli^  however,  or  the  curatorship  of  goods 
that  are  the  same,  as  in  the  case  of  brothers,  is  to  be  counted  as  one. 
0-  I,  25,  5.) 

For  the  puzpose  of  this  exemption  an  honorary  tote2a  doee  not  count  aa  a  burden 
(D.  26,  2,  26,  1),  nor  a  tvUila,  in  which  there  is  no  property  to  administer.  (D.  27,  1, 
31,  8.) 

2°.  Poverty,  too,  must  be  allowed  as  an  excuse,  if  a  man  can  show  that  he 
is  unequal  to  the  burden  laid  upon  him.  This  is  decided  both  by  a  rescript 
of  the  late  imperial  brothers  and  by  one  issued  by  the  late  Emperor  Marcus 
alone.     (J.  i,  25,  6.) 

3^  Ill-health,  again,  that  makes  a  man  unable  to  attend  even  to  his  own 
affairs,  is  an  admitted  ground  of  excuse.     (J.  i,  25,  7.) 

4°.  In  like  manner,  also,  a  man  that  cannot  read  must  be  excused,  as  the 
late  Emperor  Pius  decided  by  rescript ;  although  even  persons  ignorant  of 
reading  are  fit  enough  to  manage  business.     (J.  i,  25,  8.) 

^,  A  man  over  seventy,  again,  can  excuse  himself  from  acting  as  tutor 
or  curator.    (J.  i,  25,  13.) 

6**.  Perpetual  exile  :  in  caae  of  temporary  exile,  a  curator  is  appointed  instead. 
(D.  27,  1,  29,  pr.) 

7°.  If  the  property  were  situated  in  a  different  province  from  that  in  which  the 
tuUyr  nominated  had  his  domicile,  he  could  claim  exemption.  (D.  27,  1,  46,  2 ; 
D.  27,  1,  10,  4.) 

4.  Privilege. 

I".  Tutores  or  curators  are  excused  on  various  grounds.  They  are  often 
excused  because  of  their  children,  whether  in  their  potestas  or  emancipated. 
For  if  a  man  has  three  children  still  alive  at  Rome,  or  in  Italy  four,  or  in  the 
provinces  five,  he  can  excuse  himself  from  acting  as  tutor  or  curator,  just  as 
he  can  from  other  duties,  since  both  of  these  are  public  duties.  Adopted 
children,  however,  do  not  count ;  but  even  if  given  in  adoption,  count  to  the 
father  to  whom  they  were  bom.  Grandsons,  again,  if  by  a  son,  count,  for 
they  may  come  into  the  father's  place ;  but  if  by  a  daughter,  they-  do  not 
count.  It  is  only  children  still  alive,  too,  that  count  as  an  excuse  from 
serving  as  tutor  or  curator ;  the  deceased  do  not  count.  But  if  they  have 
been  lost  in  war,  it  has  been  questioned  whether  or  not  they  count ;  and 
it  is  agreed  that  those  alone  count  that  are  lost  in  the  battle-field.  For 
they  that  have  fallen  for  the  Commonwealth,  are  held  to  live  for  ever  in 
their  renown.    (J.  i,  25,  pr.) 

2**.  Again,  at  Rome,  grammarians,  rhetoricians,  and  doctors,  and  those 
that,  in  their  own  fatherland,  follow  the  same  professions,  and  are  within  the 
number,  are  relieved  from  acting  as  tutores  or  curators.     (J.  i,  25,  15.) 
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To  this  list  sophists  {sophtttae,  D.  27,  1,6,  1),  pkUoaophif  and  araiorei  have  to  be 
added.     (D.  27,  1,  6,  5)  ;  also  the  clergy.     (C.  1,  3,  62,  1.) 

According  to  an  epistle  of  Antoninus  Pins,  the  number  of  professional  men 
exempted  in  the  smaller  cities  was  five  doctors  {medici),  three  sophists,  and  three 
grammarians ;  in  the  middling-sized  cities,  seyen  doctors,  four  sophists,  and  fourgnm- 
marians  ;  in  the  largest,  ten  doctors,  five  rhetors  (or  sophists),  uid  Sve  grammarians. 
(D.  27, 1.  6,  2.)  The  number  of  philosophers  was  not  fixed,  because  a  philosopher 
was  a  rarity.  (D.  27,  1,  6,  7.)  But  the  restriction  as  to  the  number,  or  the  exerdie 
of  the  profession  in  one's  country,  was  not  scrupulously  adhered  to.  Anyone  properij 
instructed,  and  in  the  actual  practice  of  his  profession,  seems  to  have  been  able  to 
procure  exemption.     (D.  27, 1,  6«  10.) 

8**.  Jurisconsults,  called  to  the  council  of  the  Emperor,  are  exempt.  (D.  27,  1,  30  pr.) 

4°.  Military  veterans.  Twenty  years*  service  in  the  army  exempted  soldien, 
except  from  the  tutda  of  sons  of  old  soldiers.  (D.  27,  1,  8,  2.)  Service  in  the  urban 
or  praetorian  cohorts  appears,  irrespective  of  its  length,  to  have  given  exemption. 
(D.  27, 1,  8,  9.)    But  service  in  the  VigUes  exempted  only  for  one  year.     (D.  27, 1, 8, 4.) 

6°.  The  members  of  certain  corporations  were  exempt  from  serving  as  luloro, 
except  to  children  of  their  colleagues,  whose  property  was  situated  not  beyond  100 
miles  from  Rome.  (D.  27,  1,  41,  8  ;  D,  27,  1,  42.)  The  corporations  enjoying  thii 
privilege  were  the  builders  {fabri)  (D.  27,  1,  17,  2) ;  the  corn-measnxers  {mnmra 
frumeniaru)  (D.  27,  1,  26) ;  the  bakers  {pittorts)  (D.  27,  1,  46,  pr.)  Those  persons 
that  attached  themselves  immovably  to  land  for  the  custody  of  a  castle  or  fort  {inquUini 
ccutrorum),  were  not  obliged  to  be  tuiorea,  except  to  the  children  of  those  in  tbfir 
own  condition  attached  to  the  same  castle.     (D.  27, 1,17, 7.) 

6°.  A  freedman,  managing  the  property  of  his  patron,  when  a  Senator,  was  exempt 
fi-om  the  office  of  tutor;  but  only  one  freedman  was  allowed  this  exemptioiL  (C.  5, 
62, 18.) 

(11.)  Partial  exemption. 

1^  If  the  illness  or  insanity  of  a  tutor  is  temporary,  a  curator  is  to  be  appointed 
until  he  recover.     (D.  27,  1,  10,  8  ;  D.  27,  1,  12,  pr.) 

2".  The  late  Emperor  Marcus,  in  his  half-yearly  ordinances  {semestria\ 
published  a  rescript,  that  an  administrator  of  the  imperial  treasury  so  long 
as  he  is  in  office  can  be  excused  from  acting  as  tutor  or  curator.   (J.  i,  25,  i.) 

3.  Again,  persons  away  on  State  service  are  excused  from  acting.  Nay, 
even  if  they  were  tutores  or  curators  before  going  away  on  St.ite  service, 
they  are  excused  from  their  offices  as  long  as  they  are  away  on  State  service, 
and  meanwhile  a  curator  is  appointed  in  their  place.  But  if  they  come  back, 
they  must  take  up  the  burden  of  office  again ;  and  they  have  not  a  year's 
relief,  as  Papinian  wrote  in  his  fifth  book  of  answers  ;  for  this  interval  those 
only  have  that  are  called  to  a  tutela  for  the  first  time.    (J.  i,  25,  2.) 

4°.  Magistrates  during  the  continuance  of  their  office.    (D.  27,  1,  17,  5.) 

Persons  in  power  can  excuse  themselves,  according  to  a  rescript  of  the 
late  Emperor  Marcus ;  but  a  tutela  already  begun  they  cannot  abandon. 

0-  ii  25»  3) 

Those  excuses  could  be  urged  unless  the  nominated  iuJtor  had  expressly  or  by  his 
conduct  renounced  the  benefit  of  them.     (D.  27,  1,  15,  1 ;  C.  5,  63,  2.) 

So,  conversely,  there  is  no  excuse  for  those  that  have  promised  the  father 
oithcpupilii  that  they  will  administer  the  tutela,    (J.  i,  25,  9.) 
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Freedmen  could  not  avail  themselves  of  any  ezeue,  as  against  the  children  of  their 
patrons  (C.  5,  62,  5),  unless  they  were  unable,  throng  infirmity  of  body  or  mind,  to 
undertake  the  office  (B.  27, 1,  45,  4),  or  had  obtained  their  freedom  by  porchase. 
(D.  27.  1, 14,  S.) 

Divestitive  Facts. 

A.  Discharge  of  Tutor  by  Magistrate. 

I.  A  tutor  in  office  might  obtain  a  discharge  by  proving  a 
valid  excuse.  Every  excuse  that  was  sufficient  to  exempt  a 
person  from  undertaking  the  duties  of  tutor  did  not  release 
him  after  he  had  once  entered.     (D.  27, 1,  12,  I.) 

II.  A  tutor  could  be  removed  from  office  for  incompetence  or 
misconduct  (oh  ignaviam  vel  negligentiam  vel  dolum)  (crimen  sus- 
pecii  tutoris).     (D.  26,  10,  4,  4.) 

Those  cease  to  be  iuiores  that  are  removed  from-  office  on  suspicion,  or 
that  excuse  themselves  on  some  lawful  ground,  and  lay  down  the  burden  of 
the  office  according  to  the  rules  we  shall  put  forth  further  on.    (J.  i,  22,  6.) 

All  tutores,  however  appointed,  were  liable  to  be  dismissed. 
(D.  26,  10,  9 ;  D.  26,  10,  1,  5.) 

We  have  shown  who  may  inquire  into  the  case  of  a  suspected  tutor; 
let  us  now  see  who  may  fall  under  suspicion.  All  tutores  may,  whether 
appointed  by  will,  or  of  any  other  kind.  Even  a  statutory  tutor^  therefore, 
can  be  accused.  What  then  if  he  is  a  patron  ?  Still  we  must  say  the  same, 
provided  always  we  bear  in  mind  that  his  reputation  (Jama)  must  be  spared 
even  although  he  is  removed  on  suspicion.    (J.  i,  26,  2.) 

A  tutor  could  be  removed  in  the  following  cases : — 

l^  If  he  was  obliged  to  give  security,  and  began  to  ad- 
minister without  doing  so,  he  was  compelled  to  produce  his 
sureties  on  pain  of  removal.     (C.  5,  42,  2.) 

2^  If  after  interfering  with  the  administration  he  refdsed  to 
go  on,  he  could  be  removed     (D.  26,  7,  5,  2.) 

3^  If  he  neglected  or  refused  to  give  the  pupiUus  mainten- 
ance out  of  the  property  of  the  pupillus,  he  could  be  removed. 

If  a  tutor  does  not  appear,  when  an  action  is  brought,  to  have  a  mainten- 
ance decreed  for  his  pupiUus,  a  letter  of  the  late  Emperors  Severus  and 
Antoninus  provides  that  his  pupillus  shall  be  put  into  possession  of  his 
goods.  Those  goods  that  will  be  injured  by  delay  are  to  be  sold  off. 
Therefore  he  that  does  not  furnish  maintenance  can  be  removed  as  if  on 
suspicion.  But  if  he  does  appear,  and  alleges  that  no  maintenance  can  be 
decreed  because  the  estate  is  too  poor,  and  if  this  statement  is  a  lie,  it  is 
decided  that  he  is  to  be  remitted  to  the  prefect  of  the  city  for  punishment, 
just  as  he  is  remitted  that  has  given  money  in  order  to  buy  the  office 
oi  tutor,    (J.  I,  26,  9-10.) 

This  Bererity  was  not  employed,  if  the  tvJUiT  was  not  in  fault.  If  a  tuUyr  went 
away  without  authorifiing  any  maintenance,  his  relatives  were  summoned  before  the 

2  Z 
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Pnetor,  who,  after  hearing  what  they  had  to  say,  either  removed  the  tvtor  from  office 
if  his  negUgenoe  was  inexcosable,  or  if  he  had  been  suddenly  called  away  on  important 
business  without  having  time  to  attend  even  to  his  own  affairs,  and  there  was  a 
probability  of  his  return,  appointed  a  curator  to  give  the  pupiUuM  maintenanoe. 
(D.  27,  2,  6). 

4*.  A  tutor  was  removable  if  in  the  administration  he  acted 
with  a  deliberate  disregard  of  the  interest  of  the  pupillus  (dolus)^ 
or  with  such  gross  negligence  as  is  scarcely  to  be  distinguished 
from  wilful  misconduct  {culpa  lata).     (D.  26,  10,  7,  1.) 

A  suspected  tutor  is  one  that  does  not  discharge  his  duty  honourably, 
even  although  he  is  solvent ;  so  Julian  too  declared  in  a  rescript.  Even 
before  he  begins  to  discharge  any  duty,  he  may  be  removed  as  if  on  sus- 
picion ;  so  Julian  also  wrote,  and  his  view  is  the  settled  one.    (J.  i,  26,  5.) 

A  tutor  sells,  without  a  decree  of  the  Praetor,  property  inalienable  without  sacfa 
decree ;  the  sale  is  void,  but  the  tutor  is  not  removed,  unless  his  intention  Is  fraadn- 
lent    (D.  26, 10,  8,  18). 

A  tutor  foolishly  or  with  evil  Intention  makes  his  pupilUu  abstain  from  a  solvent 
inheritance.     He  is  removabla    (D.  26, 10,  8,  17). 

Lastly,  we  must  know  that  fraudulent  administrators  of  a  luiela  or  curator- 
ship  must  be  removed  from  office,  even  although  they  offer  security.  For  to 
give  security  does  not  change  the  malevolent  design  of  a  tutor;  it  only  gives 
him  all  the  longer  facilities  for  attacking  the  property.    (J.  i,  26,  12.) 

5"*.  For  general  incompetence  (D.  26,  10,  4,  4)  or  carelessness 
a  tutor  could  be  removed*  {Segnitiesy  ignavioy  ruaticitas,  inertia, 
simplicitaa,  ineptta.)     (D.  26,  10,  3,  18.) 

We  regard  a  man  as  suspected  whose  character  is  such  as  to  bring  sus- 
picion upon  him.  But  a  tutor  or  curator  that,  although  poor,  is  faithful  and 
diligent,  is  not  to  be  removed  as  if  suspected.    (J.  i,  26,  13.) 

6"*.  If  the  tutor  has  become  hostile  to  the  pupilUiSy  he  may  be 
removed,  or  generally  for  any  other  reason  deemed  by  the 
magistrate  sufficient.     (D.  26,  10,  3,  12.) 

A  tuAoT  has  been  appointed  by  a  magistrate  in  ignorance  that  he  had  been  f  orUdden 
to  act  as  tutor  by  the  mother  of  the  jntpiSiM  in  h&t  testament  He  is  to  be  removed 
without  discredit  (tine  damno  eadttmationiB),    (0.  6,  47, 1.) 

B.  Tennination  of  the  Tutela  by  Events. 

I.  Males,  as  soon  as  they  come  to  the  age  of  puberty,  are  freed  from  tutela. 
Puberty,  Sabinus  and  Cassius  and  the  other  teachers  of  our  school  think,  is 
reached  when  a  man  shows  it  by  the  state  of  his  body ;  when  (that  is)  he 
can  beget  a  child.  In  the  case  of  those  that  cannot  come  to  maturity— the 
impotent,  for  example — that  age,  they  say,  is  to  be  looked  to  at  which  men 
reach  puberty  (if  they  ever  reach  it  at  all).  But  the  authorities  of  the 
opposing  school  think  puberty  is  to  be  estimated  by  years ;  that  is,  he  ii^ 
of  the  age  of  puberty  that  has  completed  his  fourteenth  year.    (G.  i,  196.) 
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PuffiUi  (male  or  female)  as  soon  as  they  reach  the  age  of  puberty  are 
freed  from  the  tutela.  But  puberty  the  ancients  wished  to  be  reckoned  in 
the  case  of  males  not  only  by  years  but  by  the  state  of  the  body.  Our 
majesty,  however,  wisely  thought  it  worthy  of  the  chastity  of  our  times,  that 
since  it  seemed  immodest  even  to  the  ancients  in  the  case  of  females  to 
inspect  the  state  of  the  body,  this  protection  should  now  be  extended  to  the 
case  of  males  also.  We  have,  therefore,  by  the  hallowed  constitution  pub- 
lished by  us,  ordained  that  puberty  in  males  is  to  begin  at  once  on  the 
completion  of  the  fourteenth  year.  The  rule  the  ancients  wisely  laid  down 
with  regard  to  females,  that  after  the  completion  of  their  twelfth  year  they 
should  be  believed  capable  of  marriage,  we  have  left  as  they  ordained, 
a-  I,  22,  pr.) 

2.  In  like  manner  the  tuUla  is  ended  by  the  death  of  either  tutor  or 
pufdllus.    (J.  I,  22,  3.) 

3.  By  change  of  «to^iw  (capitis  deminuHo). 

i^  By  the  capitis  deminutio  of  the  tutor  too,  since  by  it  his  freedom  or 
citizenship  is  lost,  the  tuteia  comes  entirely  to  an  end.    (J.  i,  22,  4.) 

2^.  But  by  his  minima  capitis  deminutio^  as  when  he  gives  himself  to 
be  adopted,  statutory  tuteia  alone  is  at  an  end,  but  no  other  fomL    (J.  i, 

22,4.) 

And  not  only  the  two  greater  forms  of  capitis  deminutio  destroy  the  right 
of  agnates  to  act  as  tutores,  but  even  the  lowest  {minima).  If,  therefore,  a 
father  emancipates  one  of  his  two  children,  after  his  death  neither  can  be 
tutor  to  the  other  by  right  as  an  agnate.    (G.  i,  163.) 

3°.  The  capitis  deminutio  of  ih^pupillus  (male  or  female),  however,  even 
although  minima^  takes  away  tuteia  in  every  form.    (J.  i,  22,  4.) 

Again,  the  tuteia  is  put  an  end  to  if  the  pupillusy  while  still  under  puberty, 
is  adopted  by  arrogatio^  or  transported :  or  again,  if  he  is  reduced  into 
slavery  for  ingratitude  by  his  patron,  or  is  taken  by  the  enemy.    (J.  i,  22,  i.) 

4**.  If  the  tutor  is  appointed  by  will  till  the  fulfilment  of  a  fixed  condition, 
'  then  equally  it  happens  that  he  will  cease  to  be  tutor  when  the  condition  is 
fulfilled.    (J*  i>  22,  2.) 

Further,  tutores  appointed  by  will  for  a  fixed  time,  at  the  end  of  that  time 
lay  down  their  ofSce.    (J.  i,  22,  5.) 

Remedies. 

A.— In  BE8PEOT  or  Rights  and  Dutibs. 

I.  Duties  of  ISOor  to  PuptZ^uf. 

1.  Adtio  iwtdae  dincta. — ^This  is  the  action  by  which,  alter  the  tutor  has  ceased  to 
hold  office,  he  or  his  heirs  can  be  made  to  pay  damages  to  the  pupiSus  or  his  heirs, 
for  loss  sustained  in  consequence  of  any  unlawful  act  or  omission  in  the  performance 
of  Us  duty.    (D.  27,  8,  4,  pr.  ;  D.  27,  3,  1, 16.) 

When  the  tutor  is  under  the  potestas,  the  action  may  be  hrought  by  the  pupUhu 
against  his  jMitef/amiZtu,  if  he  has  consented  to  his  son's  acting,  or  himself  interfered 
in  the  administration.    (D.  26,  1,  7  ;  D.  27,  8,  6  ;  D.  27,  8,  4, 1.) 

Except  in  five  cases,  a  tutor  was  not  compelled  to  pay  interest  beyond  the  ordinary 
rate  prevailing  in  the  place  where  the  tuteia  was  performed  {pupiUares  uturae).  Such 
interest  was  payable  if  the  tutor  neglected  to  gelf  in  a  debt  or  sue  a  debtor  within  the 
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time  allowed  him,  and  generally  for  all  moneys  that  he  owed  the  pnpiL  (D.  26, 7, 7»  10.) 
But  in  five  cases  interest  was  allowed  at  12  per  cent,  per  annnm  {ItffiUmae  fMiirae) ; 
when  the  tutor  takes  the  money  of  his  pupilhu  for  his  own  use  (0.  5,  66, 1 ;  D.  26,  7, 
7»  4) :  when  he  has  been  required  by  the  testator  or  by  the  Pmtor  to  invest  the 
money  of  the  pupiUus  in  the  purchase  of  land,  and  has  not  done  so ;  when  the  tutor 
falsely  denies  that  the  property  of  the  pupiUua  can  afford  him  a  maintenance ;  when 
he  falsely  denies  that  he  has  any  property  belonging  to  the  pupiUus,  and  thereby  the 
pupiUua  is  compelled  to  borrow  at  12  per  cent. ;  and  when  he  has  received  12  per  cent 
from  the  debtors  of  the  pupiUus,     (D.  26,  7,  7,  7-10.) 

2.  Actio  utUu  tuteiae  direeta. 

A  tutor  that  abstained  from  the  administration  altogether  seems  at  first  to  have 
avoided  all  risk  of  paying  damages,  mte  actio  tiUdae  could  be  invoked  only  when  the 
tutor  had  actually  interfered.  If  he  was  once  amenable  to  the  actio  ttUdae,  his  omis- 
sions were  estimated  equally  with  his  acts  |  but  if  he  took  the  preoaation  not  to  act  at 
ally  he  could  not  be  called  to  account  for  mere  omission  to  perform  his  du^.  This 
defect  was  remedied  by  the  above-mentioned  utUU  actio,    (D.  46,  6,  4,  3.) 

8.  Actio  de  rationtbtu  dittrakendis. 

This  action  could  be  brought  by  the  pupiUu$  or  hie  heirs  against  a  tutor  after  the 
ttUda  was  at  an  end,  to  recover  a  penalty  of  twice  tiie  value  of  any  pct^ierty  that 
the  tutor  had  taken  ttom  the  pupiUfu  and  converted  to  his  own  use.  (D.  27,  8,  2,  pr. ; 
D.  27, 8, 1,  24. )  It  was  an  action  given  by  the  XII  TaUes.^  Either  the  acHo  tutdae 
or  the  actio  de  rationHnu  diatrahendit  may  be  brought  for  a  criminal  appropriation  of 
the  property  of  the  pupiUui,  but  not  both.     (D.  27,  8,  1,  21.) 

4.  Those  special  actions  did  not  prevent  the  pupiUus  bringing  against  hia  tutor  the 
ordinary  actions  for  damages,  even  during  his  continuance  in  office.  Such  were  the 
actio  furtif  actio  damni  injuriae,  condictio  furtiva,  etc     (D.  27,  8,  9,  7.) 

II.  Responsibility  of  the  heirs  of  a  tutor. 

When  an  action  has  been  brought  against  a  tutor,  and  before  the  proceedings  are 
concluded  the  tutor  dies,  the  action  may  be  carried  on  against  his  heiis,  and  the  full 
amount  recovered  that  could  have  been  obtained  from  the  tutor  himself.  If  the  tutor 
died  before  an  action  was  begun  against  him,  his  heirs  could  be  sued  in  his  stead.  In 
this  case,  however,  their  responsibility  was  not  quite  so  great. 

1.  While  the  heir  was  bound  to  pay  all  the  debts  due  by  the  tutor  to  his  pupShu, 
he  could  never  be  compelled  to  pay  more  than  the  ordinary  interest  {pupUlaret  ujuro^), 
and  even  that  only  in  the  discretion  of  the  judge.    (D.  27,  7,  4,  2.) 

2.  The  tutor  was  compelled  to  produce  the  inventories  and  all  writings  relating  to 
the  property,  and  if  he  did  not,  must  pay  damages  according  to  the  amount  stated 
by  tiie  pupiUua  on  oath.  (D.  27,  7»  8,  1.)  But  his  heir  was  not  subjected  to  this 
rigorous  treatment  unless  he  had  the  papers  In  his  possession,  and  refused  to  produce 
them.     (C.  5,  58,  4.) 

8.  The  tutor  was  bound  to  show  ordinary  diligence  and  care,  but  his  hev  was 
responsible  only  for  such  acts  or  omissions  as  amounted  to  fraud  (dolua),  or  gross 
negligence  imdistinguishable  from  it  {ctUpa  lata).  Entire  abstinence  from  the 
administration  was  regarded  as  culpa  lata,     (D,  26,  7,  89,  6  ;  C.  5, 54, 2 ;  G.  5,  54^  1.) 

The  €ic6io  de  rationHnu  dietreihendis  did  not  lie  against  the  heirs,  because  it  was  a 
penal  action,  and  no  action  for  penalties  could  be  brought  against  the  heir.  (D.  27, 
8, 1,  28.) 

III.  The  sureties  of  Tutorea,     Fidejus9ore$,  Nominatoree,  AfimuUoree, 
1.  Actio  ex  Stipulaiu  or  Condictio  incerti. 

As  the  security  given  by  the  sureties  of  tutorCM  was  the  stipulation,  the  remedy 

^  Si  tutor  dolo  malo  geraty  viiuperato  ;  quandoque  Jinita  tutda  eidt  fmium  dupiumt 
luito,  • 
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was  by  the  nsaal  action  for  bxeach  of  a  stipalation.  Tina  action  ooold  be  brought 
where  the  aeUo  UOdae  direeta  could  (D.  46,  6, 1)  and  did  not  lie^  where  there  waa  no 
ground  for  the  actio  tuUlae.  (D.  46,  6,  4,  6.)  The  surety  could  also  urge  every 
defence  that  waa  competent  to  the  tutor.  (D.  27,  7,  5.)  The  pupUlui  wae  not  bound 
to  sue  the  ttttor  or  his  heirs  before  proceeding  against  the  surety }  the  surety  was 
treated  not  as  an  accessory  but  as  a  co-principad,  bound  jointly  {in  toilidum)  with  the 
tutor,  (G.  5,  57,  1.)  If  there  was  more  than  one  surety,  the  jpupiUtu  was  not  com- 
pelled to  divide  his  action  amongst  them,  but  could  sue  whichever  he  pleased  on 
making  over  his  rights  of  action  against  the  co-sureties.    (D.  46,  6,  12.) 

rV.  The  municipal  magistrates  that  appointed  the  tutor  and  then*  heirs. 

1.   UtUit  aetio  tvtdae  direeta. 

Thia  action  was  given  by  a  Senatui  Oonmdtum  of  the  time  of  Trajan.  (G.  5,  76, 6.) 
It  was  subsidiaiy,  i&,  oould  be  brought  only  alter  the  actions  against  the  tutor,  his 
heirs  and  suietiee,  had  failed  to  satisfy  the  daims  of  the  pupUhu.  (D.  27,  8, 1, 1.) 
It  lay,  if  the  magistrate  had,  after  being  asked,  neglected  to  appoint  a  tutor  (D.  27,  8, 
1,  6),  or  had  appointed  an  improper  person,  or  had  been  satisfied  with  insufficient 
security.  The  heirs  of  the  magistrate  were  bound  only  if  his  negligence  amounted  to 
culjpa  lattL    (D.  27,  8, 6  ;  G.  6,  75,  2.) 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  not  only  are  tutores  or  curators  liable  for  their 
management  to  the  pupilli^  and  the  young  men  and  the  other  persons ; 
but  also  against  those  that  receive  the  security  a  subsidiary  action  lies, 
which  brings  them  their  last  safeguard.  This  action  is  given  against  those 
that  have  neglected  to  take  security  at  all  from  tutores  or  curators, 
or  have  suffered  improper  security  to  be  taken.  In  accordance  with  the 
opinions  of  the  jurisprudentes^  as  well  as  under  the  imperial  constitutions, 
it  may  be  brought  further  against  their  heirs  also.    (J.  i,  24,  2.) 

In  those  constitutions,  too,  it  is  set  forth  that  if  tutores  or  curators  do 
not  give  security,  they  may  be  compelled  to  by  taking  pledges  from  them, 
a.  I,  24,  3.) 

But  neither  the  prefect  of  the  city  nor  the  Prastor,  nor  the  president  of 
a  province,  nor  anyone  else  that  has  a  right  to  appoint  tutores^  shall  be 
liable  to  this  action  ;  but  those  only  that  usually  exact  the  giving  of  security. 
(J-  I.  24, 4.) 

The  jncpi2Zitf  had  no  preferential  claim  on  the  property  of  the  magistrate,  but  ranked 
along  with  the  other  creditors.    (D.  27,  8, 1, 14.) 

Burden  qf  Proof, — ^There  was  a  curious  anomaly  in  this  action,  adopted  as  an 
additional  safeguard  to  the  pupUlui,  The  pupUlus  was  not  bound  to  prove  that 
the  sureties  were  insolvent  when  they  were  accepted  ;  but  the  magistrate^  to  exculpate 
himself,  must  prove  that  they  were  solvent.    (D.  27,  8, 1, 18.) 

Y.  Duties  of  PupiUue  to  Tutor. 

(1.)  Actio  tutdae  contraria. 

Like  the  €ietio  tutdae  direeta,  this  action  could  be  brought  only  when  the  tutor  had 
ceased  to  hold  his  office.  (D.  27,  4,  4.)  It  was  given  to  the  tutor  and  his  heirs 
against  the  pupUku  and  his  heirs,  to  recover  the  expenses  he  had  incurred  on  behalf  of 
the  pupiUue,  and  to  be  indemnified  against  any  outstanding  obligations.  (D.  27,  4,  8, 
9 ;  D.  27,  4,  6.) 

B.  In  Bjesfboi  of  Investitive  Facts. 

I.  Specific  performance  of  the  tutda.  The  Pnetor,  in  the  exercise  of  his  extra- 
ordinary jurisdiction,  could  compel  the  tutor  to  act.    (D.  26,  7,  1,  pr.) 

II.  When  a  man  wishes  to  excuse  himself,  and  has  more  excuses  than 
one,  but  has  failed  to  establish  some  of  them,  he  is  not  forbidden  to  use  others. 
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if  he  does  so  within  the  times  appointed.  Those  that  wish  to  excuse  them- 
selves do  not  appeal ;  but  within  the  fifty  days  next  after  they  know  of  their 
appointment,  they  ought  to  excuse  themselves,  no  matter  of  what  kind  they 
are — no  matter,  that  is,  in  what  fashion  however  they  have  been  appointed. 
This  is  the  time  allowed  if  they  live  within  one  hundred  miles  of  the  place 
where  they  were  appointed  tutores.  But  if  they  live  more  than  one  hundred 
miles  away,  they  must  reckon  exactly  a  day  for  every  twenty  miles,  and 
thirty  days  besides.  And- yet,  as  Scaevola  said,  the  time  should  be  counted 
so  as  never  to  give  less  than  fifty  days.    (J.  i,  25,  16.) 

The  proper  judge  to  apply  to  was  he  that  appointed  or  confirmed  the  tvUjr,  Tes- 
tamentary or  legitMni  UUore$  applied  to  the  president  of  the  province.     (C.  6,  62, 18.) 

The  tutor  must  apply  in  person,  but  may  deliver  a  written  statement  of  the  grounds 
on  which  he  claims  exemption.  (D.  27,  1,  13, 10  ;  D.  27,  1,  25.)  If  the  friends  of 
the  pupiUut  did  not  contest  the  claim  within  fifty  days  (D.  27, 1,  88),  the  judge  gave 
a  decree  granting  the  exemption.     (G.  5,  62,  3.) 

0.  In  Respsot  of  Divestitive  Facts. 

L  Those  released  for  proper  grounds  of  exemption  followed  the  procedure  just 
explained. 

IL  Bemoval  of  tutor.     Crimen  tuapecti  tutoris. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  charge  against  a  ^utor  on  suspicion  comes 
down  from  the  statute  of  the  XII  Tables.    (J.  i,  26,  pr.) 

l^  The  object  of  this  accusation  was  simply  to  remove  the  tutor  from  ofiBce,  and, 
therefore, 

If  a  tutor  or  curator  is  brought  to  trial  on  suspicion,  and  afterwards  dies, 
the  trial  on  suspicion  is  at  an  end.    (J.  i,  26,  8.) 

The  right  of  removing  iutores  tried  on  suspicion  has  been  given  in  Rome 
to  the  Praetor,  and  in  the  provinces  to  their  presidents,  and  to  the  procon- 
sul's legatus.    (J.  I,  26,  I.) 

2^  Next  we  must  see  who  can  accuse  iutores  on  suspicion.  Now  it  is  to  be 
observed  that  this  action  is  quasi-public ;  that  is,  it  is  open  to  all.  Nay,  even 
women  too  are  admitted,  under  a  rescript  of  the  late  Emperors  Severus  and 
Antoninus  ;  but  those  only  that  are  led  to  come  forward  for  this  duty  by  the 
strong  ties  of  natural  affection  (Jnetatis  tucessitudine) — a  mother,  for  instance. 
But  a  nurse  too,  and  a  grandmother,  and  even  a  sister  may.  And  even  some 
other  woman  the  Praetor  admits  as  an  accuser,  if  he  sees  that  her  disposition 
is  warmly  affectionate,  and  that  without  overstepping  the  modesty  of  her 
sex,  but  led  on  by  her  affection,  she  cannot  endure  the  wrong  done  to  the 
pupillus,    (J.  I,  26,  3.) 

Persons  under  puberty  cannot  accuse  their  tutares  on  suspicion.  (J.  i, 
26,4.) 

A  corUutor  was  bound  to  bring  the  action  against  a  tutor  guilty  of  mismanage- 
ment in  the  property  assigned  to  him  on  division.    (D.  26,  10,  3,  pr.)    Freedmen  of 
pupUU  were  considered  to  do  a  grateful  act  in  asking  the  removal  of  the  tutoret  tha 
were  wasting  the  property  of  their  pupil-patrons.     (D.  26,  10,  8,  1.) 

But  the  magistrate  had  the  power  of  removing  a  tutor,  although  no  aocusationg 
were  brought  against  him  ;  as,  for  example,  if  in  the  course  of  other  proceedings  it 
appeared  that  the  tutor  was  guilty  of  malversation,  or  was  incompetent  (O.  26, 
10,  8,  4.) 
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3°.  If  anyone  is  accused  on  suspicion,  until  the  trial  is  ended  he  is  for- 
bidden to  act  as  manager,  as  Papinianus  held.    (J.  i,  26,  7.) 

4^  A  tutifr  removed  after  trial  on  suspicion  is  rendered  infamous  if 
removed  for  fraud,  but  not  equally  so  if  removed  for  neglect    (J.  i,  26,  6.) 

A  tutor  was  not  infamous  if  removed  for  incompetence ;  or  if  not  removed,  bat 
saddled  with  a  curator.     (D.  26,  10,  3,  18.) 

Criminal  Proceedings. 

A  freedman,  too,  that  is  proved  to  have  acted  fraudulently  while  tutor  to 
his  patron's  sons  or  grandsons,  is  remitted  to  the  prefect  of  the  city  to  be 
punished.    (J.  i,  26,  11.) 

Those  that  bad  neglected  to  make  an  inventory,  or  to  buy  lands,  when  they  had 
money,  as  occasion  offered,  and  were  unable  to  make  good  the  loss,  were  subject  to 
imptisonmient.  (D.  26,  7,  49  ;  D.  26, 10,  8,  16.)  It  was  a  criminal  offence  to  pay 
money  to  procure  an  appointment  as  ttUor,  or  to  take  money  to  procure  the  appomt* 
ment  of  another,  or  fraudnlently  to  understate  the  property  of  the  pupilliu,  or  fraudu- 
lently to  alienate  any  portion  of  it.    (D.  26^  1,  9.) 


v.— TUTELA  MULIERUM. 

Definition. 

But  for  keeping  women  of  full  age  under  a  tutors  almost  no  reason  of 
any  worth  can  be  urged.  For  the  common  belief  that  from  the  levity  of 
their  disposition  they  are  often  deceived,  and  may,  therefore,  in  fairness, 
be  guided  by  the  authority  of  iutores^  seems  plausible  rather  than  true. 
(G.  I,  190.) 

Among  aliens,  women  are  not  in  tutela  as  they  are  among  us.  They  are, 
however,  often  after  a  fashion  ;  as,  for  instance,  in  Bithynia,  where  a  statute 
ordains  that  a  woman's  contracts  must  be  authorised  by  her  husband,  or  by 
a  son  over  the  age  of  puberty.    (G.  i,  193.) 

According  to  the  old  law,  a  woman  never  had  legal  indepen- 
dence. If  she  waB  not  under  the  potestas,  she  was  under  maniu 
or  tutela.  Between  the  potestas,  tutela,  and  manusj  women  were 
never  legally  their  own  masters.  We  learn  from  Cicero  that 
the  ingenuity  of  the  juiisconsults  had  been  successful  in  devis- 
ing means  of  escape  from  the  tutela,  although  their  conduct  in 
evading  or  frittering  away  the  old  institution  that  symbolised 
the  supremacy  of  the  male  sex,  did  not  meet  his  approval.  In 
the  reign  of  Claudius,  the  tutela  of  a  woman's  agnates  was 
taken  away,  but  it  seems  from  Leo  (C.  5,  30,  3)  that  Constan- 
tine  revived  the  agnate's  tutela  along  with  that  of  a  cognate 
brother  of  the  fall  blood.  In  the  time  of  Justinian,  the  tutela 
of  women  was  on  the  same  basis  as  that  of  men ;  it  was  con- 
fined to  those  under  the  age  of  puberty. 
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Rights  and  Duties. 

A.  Duties  of  Tutor, 

L  Auctoritas, — A  woman,  Kke  a  child,  was  incapable  of  enter- 
ing into  certain  legal  transactions  without  the  authority  of  her 
tutor^ 

A  woman,  after  the  age  of  puberty,  was  relieved  from  some 
of  the  incapacities  that  attached  to  her  as  a  pupilla.  She  could 
alienate  res  nee  mancipi  (but  not  res  mancipi)^  without  the 
authority  of  her  tutor. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  res  mancipi  as  well  as  nee  mancipi  can  be  trans- 
ferred to  women  2Lndpupilli  without  the  authority  of  their  tutor.  For  they 
are  allowed  to  better  their  condition  even  without  the  authority  of  their  tutifr. 
(G.  2,  83.) 

To  a  woman,  even  without  the  authority  of  her  tutor^  a  payment  may 
rightly  be  made,  for  he  that  pays  is  freed  from  his  obligation.  The  reason 
is  that  a  res  nee  mancipi  a  woman  can  part  with,  as  we  lately  said,  even 
without  the  authority  of  her  tutor.  But  the  condition  of  this  is  actual  receipt 
of  the  money.  For  if  she  does  not  receive  it,  but  says  she  has,  and  wishes  to 
free  the  debtor  by  crediting  him  with  payment  without  the  authority  of  her 
tutor^  she  cannot    (G.  2,  85.) 

If,  therefore,  a  woman  ever  gives  anyone  money  in  loan  without  the 
authority  of  her  tutor,  as  she  makes  it  belong  to  the  receiver — ^for  money  is 
a  res  nee  mancipi- — she  contracts  an  obligation.    (G.  2,  81.) 

A  womftn  must  have  a  tutor  hi  settUng  the  dowry  {do9)  on  her  marriage,  or  even 
after  her  marriage,  if  ahe  wished  to  increase  or  vaiy  the  settlement.  When,  in  Jub- 
-tinian's  time,  the  perpetual  PiUda  was  obeolete,  a  cnrator  was  named  for  the  purpoae. 
(D.  26,  5,  7.)  XJlpian  adds,  that  the  authority  of  a  tutor  was  neoeasary  to  enable  a 
woman  to  bind  herself  by  contract,  to  take  part  in  the  old  dvil  procedure  (f/egii  aetio^ 
legUvmum  judicium)— {for  the  meaning  of  these  terms  see  Book  IV.),  or  in  any  legal 
transaction  belonging  to  the  jita  civile  ;  or  to  permit  her  freedwomen  to  live  in  com- 
tiibemio  with  a  slave.     (Ulp.  Frag.  11,  27.) 

Women  of  full  age  manage  their  own  business  for  themselves,  and  it  is 
only  in  certain  cases,  for  form's  sake,  that  the  tutor  interposes  his  authority. 
Often  indeed  the  Praetor  compels  him  to  give  his  authority  even  against  his 
will.     (G.  I,  190.) 

ExcEFriON.—The  statutory  tuteia  enjoyed  by  patrons  and  parents  has  a 
certain  force.  For  they  are  not  compelled  to  authorise  the  making  of  a  will, 
or  the  alienation  of  res  mancipi,  or  the  taking  up  of  obligations,  unless  indeed 
in  the  latter  two  cases  some  weighty  reason  comes  in.  All  these  rules  are 
established  for  their  own  sakes,  because  to  them  the  inheritances  of  the 
woman  belong  at  death.  Thus  they  are  not  shut  out  from  the  inheritance, 
nor  does  it  come  to  them  impoverished  by  the  alienation  of  the  more  valuable 
property,  or  wilfully  burdened  with  debt.    (G.  i,  192.) 

II.  In  tbo  time  of  Gains  and  XJlpian,  the  tutor  had  no  power 
whatever  to  interfere  with  the  management  of  the  woman's 
property.  All  his  powers  were  summed  np  in  the  auctariUu, 
(Ulp.  Frag.  11,  25.) 
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Investitive  Pacts. 


L  By  Testament  {Testamentarit  tutores).     Not  only  a  patera 

famtliaSy  bnt  a  husband  whose  wife  was  in  manu,  conld  appoint 

a  tutor  to  a  woman.     A  practice  grew  up,  before  the  time  of 

Cicero,  of  leaving  the  name  of  the  tutor  blank  in  the  will,  and 

allowing  the  woman  to  fill  it  up.     It  was  this  that  incurred  his 

sarcastic  observation,  that  whereas  the  laws,  out  of  regard  to 

woman's  incapacity  to  manage  her  affairs,  had  subjected  her  to 

the  control  of  tutores,  the  perverse  ingenuity  of  the  jurisconsults 

had  subjected  the  tutores  to  the  choice  of  the  woman.  (Cic.  pro. 

Murena,  27.) 

To  a  wife  in  manu  just  as  to  a  daughter,  and  to  a  daughter-in-law  in  a 
son's  manus  just  as  to  a  granddaughter,  a  tutor  can  be  given.  In  strict 
propriety  a  iutttr  ought  to  be  given  thus  : — "  Lucius  Titius  as  tutor  to  my 
children  I  give  and  leave  by  will "  {do  lego),  or  "  I  give.^  But  if  it  is 
written  thus  :— "  To  my  children  "  or  "  to  my  wife  ^  **  let  Titius  be  tuior,^  he 
is  properly  appointed.  To  a  wife  in  manu  it  is  agreed  the  choice  of  a  tutor 
may  be  allowed  ;  or,  in  other  words,  it  may  lawfully  be  left  to  her  to  choose 
for  herself  as  tutor  whom  she  will.  The  form  is  this  : — "  To  Titia  my  wife  I 
give  the  choice  of  a  tutor y"  in  this  case  the  wife  may  lawfully  choose  one 
either  for  her  affairs  generally,  or  for  one  or  two  affairs  only.  The  power  of 
choice  may  be  either  ftiU  or  restricted.  FuU  power  is  usually  given,  as  we 
have  just  said  above.  Restricted  power  is  usually  given  thus  : — "To  Titia 
my  wife  I  give  the  choice  of  a  tutor  once  only,"  or  "  twice  only."  Now 
these  two  powers  of  choice  differ  greatly.  A  wife  that  has  full  power  may 
choose  a  tutor  once,  or  twice,  or  thrice,  or  oftener ;  but  a  wife  that  has 
restricted  power  can  choose  no  more  than  once,  if  a  choice  is  given  her  but 
once  ;  and  no  more  than  twice,  if  a  choice  is  given  her  but  twice.  Tutores 
given  in  the  will  by  name  are  called  dativi;  those  taken  by  choice  opiivi. 

(G.I,  148-154-) 

II.  Legitimi  tutores. 

1.  Agnates. 

In  old  times  indeed,  as  fisu-  as  the  statute  of  the  XII  Tables  went,  women 
too  had  their  agnates  for  tutores.  But  afterwards  the  lex  Claudia  was 
passed,  which  took  away  tutela  so  far  as  respects  women.  A  male  under 
puberty  has  therefore  for  tutor  his  brother  over  the  age  of  puberty,  or  his 
father's  brother ;  but  women  are  no  longer  compelled  to  have  such  a  tutor, 
(G.  I,  157.) 

2.  The  patron  and  patron's  children  to  freedwomen  {libertae). 
This  case  is  the  same  as  abreadj  mentioned,  p.  712. 

IIL  Dativi  tutores. 

1.  A  magistrate  could  appoint  a  tutor  to  a  woman, — (1)  If 
there  was  no  other  tutor  (Ulp.  Frag.  11,  18);  (2)  When  the 
woman  has  to  sue  or  be  sued  by  legis  actio  (Ulp.  Frag.  11,  24.) 
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Besides,  a  Senatus  Consultum  allows  women  to  ask  for  another  tutor  in 
the  room  of  one  that  is  away  ;  and  thereupon  the  former  tutor  ceases  to  be 
tutor ^  no  matter  how  long  he  is  to  be  away.     (G.  i,  173.) 

Exception. — But  to  this  there  is  an  exception.  For  when  ?Lpatronus  is 
away,  no  freedwoman  of  his  may  ask  for  a  tutor  in  his  room.     (G.  i,  174.) 

To  meet  certain  cases,  however,  the  Senate  has  allowed  a  freedwoman  to 
ask  for  a  tutor  in  the  room  of  h&xpatronus  when  away,  in  order,  for  instance, 
to  enter  on  an  inheritance.  The  same  resolution  has  been  come  to  by  the 
Senate  when  the  son  of  the  patronus  is  only  a  pupillus.  For  even  by  the 
lex  Julia  de  tnaritandis  ordinibus  (on  marriages),  a  person  in  the  statutory 
tutela  of  a  pupillus  is  allowed,  in  order  to  settle  a  dowry,  to  ask  a  tutor 
from  the  urban  Praetor.  No  doubt  the  son  of  a  patronus^  although  under 
puberty,  can  yet  be  made  a  freedwoman's  tutor.  But  he  cannot  authorise 
anything,  because  he  himself  is  allowed  to  do  nothing  without  authority 
from  his  tutor.  Again,  if  a  woman  is  in  statutory  wardship  of  a  madman  or 
a  dumb  man,  she  is  allowed  by  a  Senatus  Consultum  to  ask  for  a  tutor  in 
order  to  settle  a  dowry.  In  all  these  cases,  however,  it  is  evident  that  the 
tutela  still  remains  with  the  patronus  and  his  son.    (G.  i,  176-181.) 

There  are  several  ways  in  which  a  freedwoman  can  have  a  tutor  of 
another  kind.  If,  for  instance,  she  is  manumitted  by  a  woman,  then  under 
the  lex  Atilia  (or  in  a  province  under  the  lex  JuUa  et  Tiiia)  she  ought  to 
ask  a  tutor.  For  since  patronesses  are  themselves  under  tutores^  they  cannot 
be  tutores.  Again,  if  a  freedwoman  is  manumitted  by  a  male,  and  with  his 
authority  makes  a  coemptioy  and  therefore  is  reconveyed  and  manumitted, 
she  ceases  to  have  for  tutor  her  patron,  and  begins  to  have  instead  him  by 
whom  she  has  been  manumitted ;  and  he  is  called  her  tutor  fidudarius. 
Again,  if  a  patron  or  his  son  gives  himself  in  adoption,  she  ought  to  ask  for 
a  tutor  to  herself  under  the  lex  Atilia  or  Titia.  In  like  manner  also,  under 
the  same  statutes,  a  freedwoman  ought  to  ask  for  a  tutor^  if  her  patron  dies 
and  leaves  no  male  child  in  his  household.    (G.  i,  195-195  C.) 

2.  As  in  the  case  of  pupilli,  the  Prsetor  and  major  part  of 
the  Plebeian  Tribunes  at  Rome,  and  in  the  provinces  the  pre- 
sident by  the  lea  Atilia  and  the  lex  Julia  and  Titia,  but  no 
other  magistrate,  could  appoint  iutores  to  women. 

IV.   Ceesiciue  tutor. 

Agnates  that  are  statutory  tutoreSy  and  manumitters,  are  allowed  to  transfer 
the  tutela  of  women  by  an  injure  cessio  (surrender  in  court).  But  the  tutela 
of  males  they  are  not  allowed  to  transfer ;  for  it  is  held  not  to  be  burden- 
some, because  it  ends  at  the  age  of  puberty.  The  man  to  whom  the  tutela 
is  transferred  is  called  cessicius  tutor.  If  he  dies  or  suffers  capitis  deminutio, 
the  tutela  returns  to  the  tutor  that  transferred  it  Or  if  he  that  transferred 
it  dies  or  suffers  capitis  deminutio^  then  it  leaves  the  tutor  cessiciusy  and 
reverts  to  the  man  that  stood  second  as  tutor — next,  that  is,  after  him  that 
transferred  it.    (G.  i,  168-170.) 

But  as  far  as  agnates  are  concerned,  no  question  is  now  raised  in  regard 
to  the  transfer  of  tutela.  For  all  tutela  of  women  by  agnates  was  removed 
by  the  lex  Claudia.  Now,  some  have  thought  that  tutores  fiduciarii  have 
no  right  to  transfer  their  office,  since  they  of  their  own  accord  un^dertook 
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the  burden.  But  although  this  is  the  received  opinion,  yet  in  the  case  of  a 
parent  that  has  conveyed  his  daughter,  granddaughter,  or  great-grand- 
daughter to  another,  on  the  express  condition  that  she  shall  be  reconveyed 
to  him,  and  has  manumitted  her  when  reconveyed,  one  ought  not  to  say  the 
same.  For  he  is  to  be  regarded,  as  a  statutory  tutor;  and  ought,  therefore, 
to  be  privileged  no  less  than  patrons.    (G.  i,  171 -172.} 

Divestitive  Facts. 

L  Change  of  Tutor, 

A  woman  too  can  make  a  coempHo  not  only  with  her  husband  but  with 
an  outsider.  A  coemptio  is  said,  therefore,  to  be  made  either  matrimonii 
causa  ox  Jidudae  causa.  For  a  woman  that  makes  a  coemptio  with  her 
husband  in  order  to  stand  to  him  in  a  daughter's  place,  is  said  to  make  a 
coemptio  matrimonii  causa*  But  she  that  in  any  other  case  makes  a  coemptio 
with  her  husband,  or  with  an  outsider,  to  escape  tutela^  for  instance,  is  said 
to  make  a  coemptio  fiduciae  causa.  The  process  is  this  : — If  a  woman  wishes 
to  set  aside  the  tutores  she  has  in  order  to  obtain  another,  with  their  authority 
she  makes  a  coemptio.  Next  she  is  reconveyed  by  the  coemptionator  to  the 
man  she  herself  wishes.  He  then  manumits  her  by  vindicta^  and  forthwith 
becomes  her  tutor — tutor  fiduciarius  he  is  called,  as  will  appear  lower  down. 
(G.  I,  114-115.) 

Another  use  to  whicK  the  eotiwj^  jfduciae  catua  was  put,  according  to  Cicero, 
was  the  extinction  of  sacred  rites.  (Clc.  Pro  Murena,  12.)  VHiat  the  nature  of  the 
liability  was,  and  how  it  was  got  rid  of  by  coemptio  with  an  old  man,  Cicero  does 
not  explain.  It  is  interesting  as  a  proof  that  in  some  way  not  stated  by  Gains 
or  any  of  the  older  authorities,  the  pontifical  college  was  able  to  enforce  those  religions 
obligations  that  were  at  one  time  incident  to  inheritance  in  the  Boman  law,  as  they 
still  are  in  India  at  the  present  day. 

II.  From  tuteia  freebom  women  can  claim  to  be  freed  when  they  have 
three  children  (trium  liberorum  jure) ;  freed  women,  in  the  statutory  tuteia 
of  a  patron  or  his  children,  when  they  have  four.  And  all  other  women  too 
that  have  tutores  of  another  kind,  Atiliani  or  fiduciarii  for  instance,  can 
claim  to  be  free  when  they  have  three  children.    (G.  I1  194.) 

If,  therefore,  a  man  appoints  by  will  a  tutor  to  his  son  and  daughter,  and 
both  come  to  years  of  puberty,  then  the  son  ceases  to  have  a  tutory  but  the 
daughter  none  the  less  continues  in  tuteia.  For  it  is  only  under  the  lex 
Julia  et  Papia  Poppaea  that  women  can  claim  to  be  freed  from  tuteia  when 
they  have  children.    (G.  i,  145.) 

III.  What  we  are  saying  does  not  apply  to  the  vestal  virgins.  For  our 
ancestors  willed  that  they  too  should  be  free,  to  honour  their  priestly  office. 
The  statute  of  the  XII  Tables,  therefore,  provided  accordingly.    (G.  i,  145.) 

Remedies. 

It  seems  from  Gains  that  a  iniior  who,  to  the  manifest  injury  of  a  woman,  refused 
to  give  his  consent,  could  be  compelled  to  perform  bis  duty  by  the  Prstor. 

Hence  a  woman  is  given  no  remedy  against  a  tutor  for  what  he  does  as 
tutor.  But  when  tutores  manage  the  affairs  of  a  pupillus  (male  or  female), 
they  must  give  accoimt  to  him  after  puberty,  or  be  liable  to  the  actio  tutelae, 
(G.  I,  191.) 
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Yl—CURA,  CURATTO. 

Definition. 

A  curator  is  appointed  to  a  person  past  the  age  of  puberty  to 
manage  his  affairs,  when  from  any  cause  he  has  become  unfit  to 
manage  them  himself.     The  following  were  the  chief  cases : — 

I.  Minors. 

■ 

Males  above  the  age  of  puberty,  and  marriageable  females,  receive  cura- 
tors till  they  complete  their  twenty-fifth  year.  For  although  they  are  above 
the  age  of  puberty,  they  are  still  of  such  an  age  as  to  be  unable  to  manage 
safely  their  own  affairs.  [Even  among  alien  people  too  they  are  protected, 
as  we  pointed  out  above.]    (J.  i,  23,  pr. ;  G.  i,  197.) 

But  against  their  will  young  men  do  not  receive  curators,  except  for  a  law- 
suit— for  a  curator  can  be  given  for  some  special  case.    (J.  i,  23,  2.} 

II.  Madmen  {Furiosi). 

Madmen,  too,  and  spendthrifts,  although  over  twenty-five,  are  yet  in  the 
curatorship  of  their  agnates,  under  the  statute  of  the  XII  Tables.    (J.  i, 

23.  3.) 

The  words  of  the  XII  Tables  were : — ^  If  a  man  is  mad,  or  a 
spendthrift,  and  has  no  guardian,  let  his  agnates  and  men  of 
his  gens  have  power  over  him  and  his  money.**  ^ 

If  a  person  not  under  the  potestas  were  mad,  but  had  not 
reached  twenty-five  years  of  age,  a  curator  was  to  be  appointed 
to  him,  not  as  being  insane,  but  as  a  minor.     (D.  26,  1,  3,  I.) 

III.  Lunatics,  too,  the  deaf,  the  dumb,  the  incurably  diseased,  must  have 
curators  given  them,  for  they  cannot  direct  their  own  afiairs.    (J.  i.  23,  4.) 

This  did  not  apply  to  the  blind,  who^  being  able  to  speak,  could  iqppoint  a  proca- 
rator.    (Patil,  Sent.  4, 12,  9.) 

IV.  Spendthrifts  (prodigi).  A  curator  was  appointed  to  one 
who,  in  consequence  of  wasting  his  property,  was  interdicted 
by  the  Praetor  from  the  management  of  it.  The  effect  of  such 
an  interdict  was  to  disable  the  spendthrift  from  alienating  or 
encumbering  his  property.  (Paul,  Sent.  3,  4,  7.)«  Women 
could  be  declared  spendthrifts.     (Paul,  Sent.  3,  4,  6.) 

V.  Sometimes,  too,  SLpufit'llus  receives  a  curator,  as  when  (to  take  a  case) 
the  statutory  tutor  is  not  a  fit  person  ;  for  to  him  tibat  has  a  tutor  no  tutor 
can  be  given.  Again,  if  a  tutor  given  by  will,  or  by  the  Praetor  or  president 
of  a  province,  is  not  fit  to  manage  the  business,  though  guilty  of  no  fraud,  a 

>  Sifurioms  ucU,  adgnatum  gentUiumque  in  eo  peeuniaque  ejus  poUttoB  etki,  .  . 
.    .    Ast  ei  cu9to8  nee  escit,    .... 

^  Q;aando  tua  bona  paiema  avUaque  neqwJtia  tua  diaperdUt  liberoigue  tuot  ad  egetla- 
tern  perdueis,  ob  earn  rem  Hbi  ex  re  comrnerdogue  interdieo. 
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cnrator  is  usually  associated  with  him.  Further,  curators  are  usually  given 
in  the  room  of  tutores  that  are  excused  from  their  office,  not  permanently, 
but  only  for  a  time.     (J.  i,  23,  5.) 

But  if  a  tutor  is  hindered  by  ill  health  or  other  necessary  cause  from  being 
able  to  manage  the  business  of  his  pupillus,  and  ^^pupillus  either  is  not  on 
the  spot  or  is  an  infant,  then  the  tutor  may  choose  anyone  he  pleases  to  act 
at  his  risk,  and  the  Praetor  or  president  of  the  province  will  appoint  him  by 
a  decree.    (J.  i,  23,  6.) 

In  other  cases,  persons  who  were  simple  custodians  were  sometimes  called  corators. 
Thus  the  person  to  whose  custody  an  biheritanoe  was  entmsted,  pending  the  delibera- 
tion of  the  heirs  as  to  whether  tiiey  would  accept  it  (D.  27,  10,  8),  or  the  birth  of  an 
heir  (B.  27,  10,  8),  was  called  a  curator,  although  ius  only  duty  was  to  keep  the 
property  in  safety.     (D.  26,  7,  48.) 

Rights  and  Duties. 

A.  Dutids  of  Curator. 

The  duties  of  the  curator  are  enibstantially  the  same  as  those 
of  a  tutor. 

I.  Consent  of  CTU*ator  {CofMensua  cu/ratoria). 

The  incapacity  of  a  person  after  the  age  of  puberty  was 
materially  different  from  that  of  a  pupillua ;  his  acts  were  not 
void,  but  voidabla  The  chief  object  in  the  intervention  of 
the  curator  was  to  see  that  the  minor  was  not  overreached. 

II.  A  curator  had  the  same  powers  of  administration  as  a 
tutor. 

In  regard  to  actious  brought  against  a  minor  or  other  person 
under  a  curator,  the  rule  was  as  follows : — If  the  minor  was 
present  he  might  be  sued  with  the  consent  of  his  curator,  or 
the  curator  alone  could  be  sued ;  but  if  the  minor  was  absent, 
the  curator  alone  could  be  sued.     (D.  26,  7,  1,  3.) 

III.  In  the  case  of  the  insane,  the  curator,  in  addition  to  the 
administration  of  the  property,  had  the  custody  of  the  person. 
(D.  27, 10,  7,  pr.) 

IV.  A  curator  must  provide  maintenance,  and,  if  necessary, 
education  to  a  minor.     (D.  27,  2,  3,  5.) 

B.  Duties  of  a  Minor,  etc.,  to  Curator  are  the  same  as  the 
duties  of  a  pupillua  to  a  tutor.     (D.  27,  4,  1,  2.) 

Investitive  Facts. 
A«  Modes  of  appointing  Curators. 

I.  Now  a  curator  is  not  given  by  wiU ;  but  if  given,  is  confirmed  by  decree 
of  the  Praetor  or  president  of  the  province.    (J.  i,  23,  i.) 

TUs  privilege  dates  ae  far  baok  at  least  as  a  rescript  of  Marcus  Aurelhis.     (D.  27, 
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10, 16|  pr.)  Justinian  confirmed  this  power,  and  gave  liberty  to  any  parent  to  appoint 
a  curator  to  an  insane  child,  whether  instituting  the  child  as  heir  or  disinheriting  him. 
(0.1,  4, 27.) 

II.  Legitimi  Guratores. — ^By  the  law  of  the  XII  Tables,  the 
nearest  agnates  were  tutares  to  spendthrifts  (prodigi)  and  the 
insane  (furiosi).  Anastasius  included  among  agnates  (for  this 
purpose  as  well  as  inheritance)  emancipated  brothers.  (C.  5, 
70,  5  ;  Ulp.  Frag.  12,  2.) 

III.  Curators  appointed  by  magistrates  (dativi  curatores). 

The  lex  Plaetoria  seems  to  have  fixed  majority  at  twenty- 
five,  and  permitted  minors  to  apply  to  the  PrsBtor,  who,  on 
proof  of  their  incapacity  to  manage  their  affairs,  would  give 
them  a  curator.  This  enactment  also  provided  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  tutores  to  spendthrifts  and  the  insana  Marcus  Anto- 
ninus seems  to  have  made  the  appointment  of  curators  to 
minors  obligatory,  whenever  they  desired  any. 

1.  If  there  were  no  curator  provided  by  will  or  legal  succes- 
sion, a  curator  was  appointed  by  a  magistrate.     (D.  27, 10,  3.) 

2.  Curators  are  given  by  the  same  magistrates  that  give  tutores,    (J.  i, 

23,  I.) 

At  Rome  it  is  usually  the  Prefect  of  the  city  or  the  Praetor,  in  the 

provinces  the  presidents,  that  alter  inquiry  give  curators.      (J.  i,  23,  3; 

G.  I,  198.) 

On  the  same  grounds,  in  the  provinces  too,  the  presidents  are  to  appoint 

curators.    (G.  i,  198.) 

A  son  was  to  be  preferred  to  any  stranger  as  curator  of  an  insane  &ther  or  mother. 
(D.  26,  5, 12, 1 ;  D.  27, 10,  4 ;  D.  27,  10, 1,  1.) 

8.  A  mother  was  bound  to  apply  for  a  curator  to  an  insane 
child  {furioBUB),  but  not  to  a  minor.  (D.  26,  6,  2,  1 ;  C.  5, 
31,  6.) 

No  one  could  apply  for  a  curator  to  a  minor  but  the  minor 
himself  (D.  26,  6,  1,  5),  except  when  the  minor  is  sued,  and 
neglects  or  refuses  to  ask  for  a  curator.  In  this  case  a 
curator  may  be  appointed  on  the  petition  of  the  creditor.  (C. 
5,  31,  1.) 

B.  Security  (satisdatio)  was  required  from  curators  precisely 
as  in  the  case  of  tutores.  Until  security  was  given,  the  curator 
could  not  administer.     (C.  5,  42, 1.) 

Restraints  on  Investxttve  Facts  (Eamsationes  CurcUorum), 

The  office  of  curator,  like  that  of  tutor,  was  compulsory  on 
those  who  were  duly  nominated.  To  compel  the  performance 
of  the  task  was  within  the  extraordinary  jurisdiction  of  the 
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Prsetor.  (D.  26,  7,  1,  pr.)  If  after  acting  in  the  administration 
a  cnrator  withdrew,  he  conld  be  removed  with  infamy  (D.  26,  7, 
5,  2),  but  continued  responsible  for  all  loss  resulting  from  his 
refusal.  (D.  26,  7,  17.)  Generally  speaking,  a  curator  could 
claim  the  same  exemption  as  a  tutor.  But  there  were  exemp- 
tions confined  to  curators. 

I.  A  man  that  has  been  tutor  to  anyone,  cannot  be  forced  to  become 
curator  to  the  same  person  against  his  will.  Nay,  even  although  the  father 
that  appointed  him  tutor  by  will  added  that  he  appointed  him  curator  also, 
yet  he  cannot  be  forced  to  undertake  that  duty  against  his  wilL  This  was 
settled  by  a  rescript  of  the  late  Emperors  Severus  and  Antoninus.  (J.  i, 
25, 18.) 

The  same  Emperors  declared  in  a  rescript  that  a  husband  appointed 
curator  to  a  wife  can  excuse  himself,  even  though  he  concerns  himself  in  her 
affairs.     (J.  i,  25,  19.) 

Divestitive  Facts  were  the  same  generally  as  in  the  case 
of  tutela. 

BEMEDIE& 

A.  Kemedies  in  respect  of  Rights  and  Duties. 
I.  Duties  of  Curator. 

1.  Actio  iUilit  curoitionii  eauaa. 

This  action  corresponds  to  the  aeUo  tutdae  directa.  It  could  be  brought  only  when 
die  curator  had  ceased  to  hold  office.  (C.  5,  87,  2;  C.  6,  37,  14.)  It  provided  the 
same  remedies  as  the  cteUo  tutdae,  and  in  the  same  Court     (D.  27,  8,  82,  6.) 

2.  Aeiio  NegoUorum  Oestorvm, 

This  action  coold  be  brought  during  the  continuance  of  the  curator  in  office,  for 
my  violation  of  his  duty.     (D.  27,  8,  4,  8.) 

Against  hein  of  curators  the  same  remedies  were  available  as  against  the  heiis  of 
tuUym.    CD.  27,  8, 1,  28.) 

II.  Duties  of  minor,  etc.,  to  curator. 

1.  AeHo  utilia  eontraria  curaHonii  couml 

This  was  governed  by  the  same  rules  as  the  action  of  the  tutor  against  his  pupiL 
(D.  27,  4,  1,  2.) 

B.  Kemedies  to  Investitive  Facts  were  the  same  as  in  tutdci, 

c.  Kemedies  to  Divestitive  Facts  were  also  generally  the  same ;  but  although  a 
pupiUut  could  not  apply  for  the  removal  of  a  Victor,  a  minor  could. 

Persons  over  the  age  of  puberty  acting  under  the  advice  of  a  family 
council  (ex  consilio  necessariorum%  may  bring  a  charge  against  their  tutores 
on  suspicion.  So  the  late  Emperors  Severus  and  Antoninus  settled  by 
rescript    (J.  i,  26,  4.) 
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iPart   i. 


INHERITANCE. 


First — Definition  op  Universal  Suooession  and  Inheritanoe. 

An  **  Inheritance  "  {hereditas)  is  defined  as  a  universal  succes- 
sion to  a  deceased  person.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  deter- 
mine what  is  meant  by  iiniversal  snccession. 

The  Institutes,  both  of  Gains  and  Justinian,  distinguish 
between  angular  succession  (acquiaitio  singularum  rerum)  and 
universal  succession  (acquisiiio  per  universiiatem).  Examples  of 
singular  succession  fill  Books  L  and  II.  When  a  person 
acquires  ownership,  usufruct,  servitudes,  emphyteusis,  mort- 
gages, or  acquires  by  contract  rights  in  personam  against 
another, — in  all  these  cases  there  is  said  to  be  singular  succes- 
sion. But  when  a  person  became  owner  of  a  freewoman 
under  the  Senatus  Consultum  Claudianum,  or  obtained  potestas 
over  another  by  arrogatio  (p.  204),  he  was  said  to  acquire  per 
universitatem.  The  distinction  between  those  cases  is  apparent. 
If  I  acquire  from  another  his  house  and  lands,  it  may  be  that  I 
acquire  all  he  has,  but  that  is  an  irrelevant  circumstance ;  I 
acquire  it  as  specific  property,  not  as  being  all  that  he  is  owner 
of.  But  a  person  obtaining  the  poteatas  is  entitled  to  all  the 
property  held  by  the  person  arrogated.  Again,  the  pater-- 
familias  became  responsible  for  the  debts  of  the  person  arro- 
gated, to  the  extent  of  the  property  acquired  through  the 
arrogation.  Acquisition  per  universitatem  is  thus  much  more 
complex  than  acquisition  of  specific  articles. 
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The  distinction  may  be  looked  at  from  another  point  of  view. 
Some  rights  all  men  have,  such  as  the  right  to  life  and  liberty  ; 
some  duties  all  men  owe,  as  to  respect  the  life  and  liberty  of 
others.  But  there  are  rights  enjoyed  by  particular  individuals 
only,  and  duties  binding  only  particular  individuals :  such  are 
the  rights  that  a  man  has  in  things  belonging  to  him,  and  the 
duties  he  owes  to  others,  either  by  his  own  promise  or  by  the 
provisions  of  law.  Now,  if  we  take  all  the  rights  and  duties  oi' 
this  sort  that  a  man  has  at  a  given  moment,  we  may  describe 
them  as  constituting  his  legal  personality.  If,  then,  all  these 
rights  and  duties  are  at  one  stroke  transferred  to  another,  there 
is  a  universal  succession.  A  new-comer  steps  into  the  shoes  of 
his  predecessor,  enjoying  the  same  rights  and  duties,  and  may 
be  regarded  as  clothed  with  his  legal  personality.  If  to  this 
we  add  that  the  successor  does  not  acquire  these  rights  and 
duties  piecemeal,  that  the  total  is  not  composed  of  addition 
of  parts,  but  that  all  the  rights  and  duties  are  conveyed  as 
a  whole,  at  one  moment,  by  one  act, — we  have  got  as  near 
as  a  general  description  can  go  to  the  notion  of  universal 
succession. 

As  thus  described,  the  notion  of  universal  succession  is  too 
large.  In  no  instance  did  the  whole  legal  personality  of  a  man 
pass  to  another.  Thus,  public  offices  could  not  pass,  and  even 
within  the  circle  of  private  rights  and  duties  many  did  not  pasa 
According  to  the  old  law,  a  usufruct  could  not  pass  in  a  univer- 
sal  succession ;  and  we  have  seen  examples,  as  in  adstipulatio, 
of  rights  and  duties  so  distinctively  personal  that  they  could 
not  pass  to  another.  Instead  of  saying,  therefore,  all  the  rights 
and  duties  attached  to  a  man  at  a  given  moment  pass  to 
another,  it  is  necessary  to  say,  "  as  many  such  rights  and 
duties  as  the  law  permits  to  be  transferred." 

Before  proceeding  to  the  gi-eat  example  of  universal  succes- 
sion— Inheritance — it  will  be  convenient  to  recount  the  other 
instances  mentioned  in  the  Institutes. 

I.  The  Enslavement  of  Women  by  the  Senatus  Consultutn 
Claudianum.  Justinian  mentions  this  as  a  mode  of  universal 
succession.  (J.  8,  12,  1.)  The  master  of  the  slave  with  whom 
a  freewoman  persisted,  after  repeated  warnings,  in  cohabiting, 
could  become  her  owner.  He  was  thus  a  universal  successor. 
This  statute  was  repealed  by  Justinian  (p.  169) 

II.  Arrogatioy  Coemptio  in  manum. 
1.  Succession  to  Rights. 
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There  is  also  another  kind  of  universal  succession,  introduced  neither  by 
the  statute  of  the  XII  Tables  nor  by  the  Praetor's  edict,  but  by  the  law  that 
is  received  by  consent     (J.  3,  10,  pr. ;  G.  3,  82.) 

If,  for  instance,  a  paterfamilias  gives  himself  in  adoption,  or  if  a  woman 
agrees  to  pass  in  ntanum^  then  all  their  property,  corporeal  and  incorporeal, 
and  aU  debts  due  to  them,  are  acquired  by  the  adopting  father  or  the 
coempiionator—^xcGpty  indeed,  those  that  come  to  an  end  because  of  the 
capitis  deminutioj  usufructs,  for  instance,  the  obligation  of  freedmen  to  ser- 
vice contracted  by  oath,  and  all  that  comes  under  a  statutory  proceeding 
{legitimum  judicium),     (G.  3,  83.) 

When,  for  msX2inG^2i  paterfamilias  gives  himself  to  be  arrogated,  over  all 
his  property,  corporeal  and  incorporeal,  and  over  all  debts  due  to  him,  full 
rights  were  formerly  acquired  by  the  arrogator — except,  indeed,  over  those 
that  come  to  an  end  because  of  the  capitis  deminutioj  obligations  to  service, 
for  instance,  and  his  rights  as  an  agnate.  Use  and  usufruct,  indeed,  were 
formerly  reckoned  with  these ;  but  a  constitution  of  ours  has  forbidden  them 
to  be  taken  away  by  the  capitis  deminutio  minima:    (J.  3,  10,  i.) 

But  now  all  acquisition  by  arrogatio  has  been  narrowed  down  by  us  to 
limits  like  those  set  to  parents  by  birth.  Nothing,  indeed,  except  the  usu- 
fruct is  acquired  through  the  filiusfamilias  for  a  father,  either  by  birth  or  by 
adoption,  in  all  property  that  comes  to  the  son  from  without ;  the  ownership 
the  son  keeps  entire.  But  on  the  death  of  the  son  adopted  by  arrogatio^ 
while  still  in  the  household  of  his  adoption,  the  ownership  as  well  passes  to 
his  arrogator^  unless  there  are  still  alive  other  persons  that,  under  our  con- 
stitution, come  in  before  the  father  in  respect  of  property  that  he  cannot 
acquire.     (J.  3,  10,  2.) 

2.  Succession  to  Daties.* 
(1.)  Hereditary  Debts. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  coemptionator  or  the  father  by  adoption  is  not 
answerable  for  the  debts  of  the  person  given  in  adoption  or  passing  in 
manum^  except  hereditary  debts.  For  those,  since  the  father  by  adoption 
or  the  coemptionator  is  now  himself  the  deceased's  successor,  and  falls  back 
into  the  position  of  heir,  he  is  directly  liable  at  law  ;  while  the  person  given 
in  adoption,  or  passing  in  manum^  is  freed,  because  he  or  she  ceases  even  to 
be  the  heir.     (G.  3,  84.) 

(2.)  Debts  contracted  by  the  person  adopted,  or  woman 
married. 

But  for  the  debts  formerly  owed  by  those  persons  on  their  own  account, 
neither  is  the  father  by  adoption  nor  the  coemptionator  liable ;  nor  does  the 
person  given  in  adoption,  or  passing  in  manum,  remain  bound,  for  the 
capitis  deminutio  sets  them  free.  And  yet  against  the  latter  a  utilis  actio  is 
given  by  undoing  the  capitis  deminutio.  If  then  they  do  not  defend  them- 
selves against  this  action,  all  the  goods  that  would  have  been  theirs  if  they 
had  not  placed  themselves  in  subjection  to  another,  the  Praetor  allows  the 
creditors  to  sell.    (G.  3,  84.) 

Sometimes,  further,  we  hold  by  a  fiction  that  our  opponent  has  not  under- 
gone capitis  deminutio.  If,  for  instance,  a  man  or  woman  under  obligation 
to  us  by  contract,  undergoes  this  change  of  status,  a  woman  by  coemption 
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a  male  by  arrogatio,  then  by  the  jus  cvvile  he  or  she  ceases  to  be  in  our  debt, 
and  we  are  not  allowed  to  bring  a  direct  inientio  (statement  of  claim)  that  he 
(or  she)  ought  to  give.  But  that  it  may  not  be  in  the  power  of  such  a  person 
to  mar  our  rights,  a  utilis  actio  against  him  or  her  has  been  brought  in, 
undoing  the  capitis  deminutio^ — ^an  action,  that  is,  in  which  there  is  a  fiction 
that  he  or  she  has  not  undergone  this  change  of  status.     (G.  4,  38.) 

By  the  jva  civQe  airogation  extinguished  the  debts,  ezceptiog  hereditary  debts,  of 
the  arrogatus,  This,.howeTer,  was  confined  to  oontraots,  and  did  not  apply  to  delicts 
for  which  the  (trrogatus  continued  liable  to  be  sued.  (D.  4,  6,  2,  3.)  It  is  not  easy 
Co  understand  either  the  rule  or  the  exception  of  hereditary  debts.  But  the  Pnetor 
granted  a  utilis  actio  against  the  arrogaihUt  thus  reyiving  the  extinguished  debts ;  and 
notwithstanding  that  the  goods  he  possessed  were  now,  in  consequence  of  the  airo- 
gation, the  property  of  the  arroffatart  the  oreditora  were  allowed  to  seize  them  and 
satisfy  themselyes.  From  the  next  passage  it  appears  that  in  Justinian's  time  the 
action  was  against  the  arrogator,  but  his  liability  was  limited  to  the  goods  he  acquired 
from  the  arrogatui. 

On  the  other  hand,  for  all  debts  due  by  the  person  given  in  adoption,  the 
arrogator  is  not  strictly  liable  at  law.  But  he  will  be  sued  on  his  son's 
account ;  or  if  he  refuses  to  defend  him,  the  creditors  are  allowed  by  our 
magistrates  that  have  such  authority,  to  take  possession  of  the  goods  that 
the  son  would  have  had  in  usufruct  as  well  as  in  ownership,  if  he  had  not 
placed  himself  in  subjection  to  another,  and  to  dispose  of  them  in  the  way 
prescribed  by  statute.     (J.  3,  10,  3.) 

III. — Addictio  Bonorum  LibertaUs  Cavscu 

According  to  the  Roman  law,  all  bequests  and  testamentary 
dispositions  fell  to  the  ground  if  no  one  accepted  the  oiBce  of 
heir.  An  insolvent  inheritance  was  very  likely  to  meet  this 
fate,  with  the  result  that  all  the  bequests  of  freedom  became 
void.  To  prevent  this,  an  arrangement  was  introduced  by 
Marcus  Aurelius,  by  which  a  person  having  no  claim  to  the 
inheritance  was  assigned  it  in  default  of  all  heirs,  in  order  that 
the  gifts  of  freedom  might  be  supported.  The  terms  of  the 
rescript  are  given  by  Justinian. 

A  new  case  of  succession  has  been  added  by  a  constitution  of  the  late 
Emperor  Marcus  (Aurelius).  For  if  slaves  that  have  received  freedom  from 
their  master  in  a  will  under  which  no  one  enters  on  the  inheritance,  wish  the 
goods  to  be  adjudged  to  them  in  order  to  preserve  their  freedom,  their 
prayer  is  heard.  This  is  contained  in  a  rescript  of  the  late  Emperor  Marcus 
to  Popilius  Rufus,  worded  as  follows  : — "  If  to  Virginius  Valens,  who  by  his 
will  gave,  among  other  things,  freedom  to  certain  slaves,  no  successor  in  case 
of  intestacy  appears,  and  his  goods,  therefore,  ought  to  be  brought  to  sale, 
then  the  magistrate  that  looks  after  the  matter  shall,  on  application,  carry 
out  your  wishes,  so  as  to  protect  the  freedom  of  those  to  whom  freedom  has 
been  left  directly,  as  well  as  of  those  to  whom  it  has  been  left  in  the  form  of 
a  trust  The  goods  must  therefore  be  adjudged  to  you,  on  your  giving 
security  to  the  creditors  for  payment  of  the  entire  sum  due  to  each.  Those 
then  to  whom  freedom  has  been  directly  given  shall  be  free  just  as  if  the 
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inheritance  had  been  entered  on.  Those  again  that  the  heir  is  asked  to 
manumit  shall  obtain  their  freedom  from  you.  If,  however,  you  wish  the 
goods  to  be  adjudged  to  you  only  on  this  condition,  that  even  slaves  to 
whom  freedom  has  been  given  directly  shall  become  your  freedmen,  then  to 
this  wish  of  yours,  if  the  persons  whose  status  is  in  dispute  consent,  we  grant 
our  authority.  Further,  that  the  profit  from  this  rescript  of  ours  may  not 
be  brought  to  nought  in  another  way  by  theJiscuSy  that  is,  laying  claim  to 
the  goods ;  those,  too,  that  attend  to  our  affairs,  are  to  know  that  to  any 
advantage  in  money  freedom  is  to  be  preferred :  they  must,  therefore, 
gather  in  the  goods  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  impair  the  freedom  of  those 
that  could  have  gained  their  freedom  if  the  inheritance  had  been  entered  on 
under  the  will."    (J.  3,  11,  pr. — i.) 

One  of  the  slaves  themselves  might  obtain  the  inheritance  on 
the  same  terms.     (C.  7,  2,  15,  pr.) 

This  rescript  comes  to  the  aid  not  only  of  the  grants  of  freedom,  but  of  the 
deceased.  It  saves  their  goods  from  being  taken  possession  of  by  the  credi- 
tors and  sold  ;  for  undoubtedly  if  in  such  a  case  the  goods  are  adjudged,  no 
forced  sale  {bonorum  vendttio)  follows,  seeing  that  some  one  has  appeared  to 
defend  the  deceased,  and  that  too,  a  fit  person,  who  gives  security  to  the 
creditors  for  the  entire  amount.     (J.  3,  11,  2.) 

In  the  first  place,  then,  this  rescript  applies  whenever  grants  of  freedom 
are  made  by  will.  But  what  if  a  man  dies  intestate  after  making  grants  of 
freedom  by  codicilli^  and  the  inheritance  is  not  entered  on  by  a  successor  in 
case  of  intestacy?  The  leniency  shown  by  the  constitution  applies.  Cer- 
tainly, too,  no  one  can  doubt  that  if  the  deceased  made  a  will,  and  gave 
freedom  by  codicilliy  then  the  slaves  can  enjoy  their  freedom.     (J.  3,  1 1,  3.) 

The  constitution  applies,  as  its  very  words  show,  when  no  one  appears  as 
a  successor  in  case  of  intestacy.  As  long,  therefore,  as  it  is  uncertain 
whether  one  will  appear  or  not,  the  constitution  will  not  come  into  force. 
But  as  soon  as  it  is  certain  that  no  one  appears,  the  constitution  will  apply. 

If  a  man  that  can  claim  a  full  restoration  of  rights  {restitutio  in  integrum) 
holds  back  from  the  inheritance,  can  the  constitution  come  in  despite  this  ? 
We  answer  that  the  goods  ought  to  be  assigned.  What,  then,  if,  after  they 
are  assigned,  in  order  to  uphold  the  grants  of  freedom,  the  man  is  fully 
restored  to  his  rights  ?  Assuredly  we  shall  not  have  to  say  that  the  freedom 
is  to  be  recalled  that  the  slaves  have  once  enjoyed.    (J.  3,  1 1,  5.) 

This  constitution  was  brought  in  to  uphold  grants  of  freedom.  If,  then, 
there  are  none  such,  it  never  comes  into  force.  What,  then,  if  a  master, 
while  alive,  or  in  the  prospect  of  death,  made  grants  of  freedom,  and  with  a 
view  to  avoid  all  question  whether  or  net  this  was  done  to  defraud  creditors, 
the  slaves  wish  the  goods  to  be  adjudged  to  them  ?  is  their  prayer  to  be 
heard  ?  It  is  better  that  they  should  be  heard,  although  the  words  of  the 
constitution  fall  short  of  this.    (J.  3,  11,  6.) 

But  as  we  clearly  saw  that  many  such  branches  of  the  subject  were  want- 
ing in  this  constitution,  we  passed  a  very  full  one,  into  which  cases  of  many 
kinds  have  been  gathered,  so  as  to  make  the  law  on  this  kind  of  succes- 
sion very  full.  These  cases  anyone  can  learn  by  reading  the  constitution. 
(J.  3,  ",7.) 
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The  person  that  obtains  this  addietio  is  regarded  as  heir.  He  is  entitled  to  all 
the  property  of  the  deceased,  and  can  bring  all  actions  that  could  be  brought  by  the 
deceased.  (D.  40,  6,  4,  21.)  The  creditors,  whom  he  is  bound  to  pay  in  full,  unlen 
they  have  agreed  to  accept  a  composition  (C.  7,  2,  15, 1),  may  sue  him  on  his  promise 
(D.  40,  5,  4,  22),  or,  which  was  more  generally  the  case,  as  if  he  were  their  own 
debtor,  by  utiUs  actionea,     (D.  40,  5,  8.) 

The  security  required  was  the  simple  promise  of  the  person  to  whom  the  inherit- 
ance was  assigned,  or  sureties,  or  pledges.  (D.  40,  5,  4,  8.)  If  sureties  were  given, 
one  of  the  creditors  was  selected  by  the  judge,  to  whom  the  sureties  should  give  their 
promise.     (D.  40,  5,  4,  9.) 

In  case  of  competition  among  several  persons  to  obtain  the  inheritance,  they  that 
applied  simultaneously  were  all  chosen  ;  but  if  one  was  prior,  he  was  preferred,  sub- 
ject to  his  giving  the  required  security.  (C.  7,  2,  15,  4.)  If,  after  one  has  been  ap- 
pointed, another  offers  to  give  freedom  to  all  the  slaves,  if  the  first  applicant  professed 
his  ability  to  manumit  only  some,  then  he  is  preferred  ;  but  no  applicant  is  admitted 
after  a  year.     (C.  7,  2,  15,  5.) 

Justinian  provides  for  anoUier  contingency,  which  one  would  have  thought  could 
scarcely  occur.  Suppose  some  of  the  slaves  object  to  manumission,  are  their  wishes 
to  be  respected,  so  as  to  prevent  the  others  attaining  their  freedom  ?  It  seems  that  the 
burden  of  patronage  was  so  irksome,  that  it  was  sometimes  better  to  be  the  slave  of 
one  man  rather  than  to  be  the  freedman  of  another.  Justinian  decided  that  the  r&> 
fusal  of  some  slaves  should  affect  themselves  only,  and  that  the  others  who  desired 
freedom  should  be  allowed  to  enjoy  it.     (C.  7,  2,  15,  2.) 
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{HEREDITAS:  BONORUM  P0S8ESSI0.) 

Definition. 

The  universal  successor  of  a  deceased  person  is  a  heresj 
and  what  he  succeeds  to  is  called  hereditaa}  The  heir  steps 
into  the  shoes  of  the  deceased,  enjoying  his  rights,  and  bur- 
dened with  his  responsibilities.  (D.  50,  17,  59.)  The  terms 
hereditaSy  heres^  are  employed  (D.  5,  3,  3 ;  D.  50,  16,  130)  when 
the  universal  successor  succeeded  in  virtue  of  his  rights  under 
the^MS  civile;  when,  however, he  obtained  his  position  in  virtue 
of  the  intervention  of  the  Pradtor,  he  was  called  bonorum 
possessor  (D.  50,  17,  117),  and  what  he  succeeded  to  was  called 
bona.  (D.  50,  16,  208.)  But  by  whichever  title  a  person  be- 
came universal  successor,  his  rights  and  duties  were  the  same, 

*  HeredUaa  nikU  oLiud  est  guam  tucceasio  in  vniversum  jut  quod  drfunctus  habuiL 
(D.  60,  17,  62.)  HeredUas  is  nothing  else  than  the  succession  to  the  whole  legal 
position  the  deceased  held. 
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and  the  difference  in  name,  when  it  occurs,  indicates  merely 
whether  the  title  is  Praetorian  or  derived  from  the  jus  civile. 
(D.  37, 1,2;  D.  37,  1,  3,  2.)  (See  postea  Intestate  Succession, 
Second  Period.) 

An  inheritance  {Tiereditaa,  bona)  did  not  necessarily  consist  of  corporeal  property  ; 
there  need  not  be  a  single  article  ;  what  the  heir  took  was  the  totality  of  rights  and 
duties  possessed  by  the  deceased  at  the  time  of  his  death.  (D,  S7, 1,  8,  1  ;  D.  6,  3> 
60,  pr.)  ' 

For  convenience,  both  the  "herea"  and  "honorum  posaesior"  wiU  be  oaUed 
** heir ; "  and  " hereditas "  and  " b<ma  "  "inheritance." 

Second — Rights  and  Duties  of  the  Heir. 

In  the  Hindoo  law,  which  presents  many  points  of  re- 
semblance  to  the  early  Roman  law,  ^^  inheritance  "  is  inextric- 
ably  mixed  up  with  reHgions  theories  and  observancee.  The 
heir  is  the  person  whose  duty  it  is  to  perform  the  sacred  rites 
to  the  deceased,  and  the  person  whose  duty  it  is  to  do  so  is 
heir.  There  is  plausible  ground  for  the  theory  that  connects 
this  system  of  law  with  ancestral  worship.  An  opinion  has 
been  widely  spread  among  races  of  low  culture,  that  every- 
thing in  nature  has  a  double  or  shadow  of  itself;  that  the 
warrior  has  a  spirit,  and  so  likewise  his  dog,  and  his  wives,  and 
filaves,  and  his  weapons  of  war,  and  implements  of  domestic 
comfort.  If  he  dies,  his  spirit  goes  about  disconsolate,  unless  it 
is  provided  with  ghostly  food,  and  surrounded  by  ghostly 
attendants.  In  this  way  is  explained  the  origin  of  sacrifices  of 
food,  weapons  of  war,  trusted  slaves  and  wives,  on  the  death  of 
important  persons.  The  destruction  of  these  was  the  means  of 
Betting  their  shadows  or  ghosts  free,  and  thus  enabling  them  to 
reunite  with  the  ghost  of  their  departed  master.  At  all  events, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  rites  performed  by  the  heir 
were  supposed  to  be  in  some  way  or  other  essential  to  the  com- 
fort of  the  deceased  The  property  that  the  heir  obtained  was 
necessary  to  enable  him  to  perform  the  sacrifices  required  for 
the  comfort  of  his  ancestor's  soul. 

Where  such  a  state  of  belief  prevailed,  the  anxiety  was 
naturally  great  to  have  an  heir.  The  man  for  whom  no  rites 
were  performed  was  a  miserable  outcast  in  the  ghostly  world, 
wandering  about  naked  and  disconsolata  To  avert  this 
calamity,  men  naturally  desired  to  leave  children  behind  them, 
who,  and  whose  children  and  more  remote  descendants,  should 
keep  alive  the  fire  on  the  family  altar,  and  present  the  offerings 
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80  necessary  to  the  happiness  of  their  ancestor.  Moreover, 
there  was  another  side  to  the  picture.  The  dead  had  need  of 
the  living,  but  so  also  the  living  had  need  of  the  dead.  The 
spirits  of  the  departed  were  not  mere  empty  voices;  they 
retained  power  to  injure,  and  could  blast  those  that  neglected 
to  pay  them  their  dues.  Thus  was  the  family  tied  together, 
the  old  generations  with  the  new,  in  a  bond  of  reciprocal 
services.  Nor,  if  an  ancestor  were  neglected,  had  his  family 
alone  to  rue  the  impiety,  for  his  malignant  influence  might  be 
exerted  against  the  State,  if  it  suffered  the  family  to  do  wrong. 
Hence  the  perpetuation  of  the  family  and  its  sacred  rites  was  a 
matter  of  national  importance. 

This  theory  would  enable  us  to  understand  some  of  the  most 
singular  and  apparently  arbitrary  points  of  the  early  Roman 
law  of  inheritance.  But  the  characteristic  of  Roman  law,  as 
it  has  come  down  to  us,  is,  that  it  is  emphatically,  as  contradis- 
tinguished from  Hindoo  law,  a  purely  secular  system.  If  it 
ever  was  steeped  as  deeply  in  religion  as  the  Hindoo  law,  it 
had  at  an  early  date  relegated  the  religious  element  to  the 
domain  of  moral  duties,  or  to  the  care  of  the  Pontifex  Maxixnua 
Still  there  are  traces  in  the  authorities  of  an  extinct,  but  once 
vital,  sacerdotal  element.  As  a  general  rule,  no  person  could 
acquire  by  usucapio  unless  he  were  a  bona  fide  possessor ;  but  to 
this  ^'  inheritance  "  formed  an  exception.  A  thief  could  acquire 
the  ownership  of  an  inheritance  after  possession  for  a  single 
year.  Gains  explains  that  the  reason  for  this  strange  sanction 
of  lawlessness  was  the  great  desire  of  the  ancients  to  have 
vacant  inheritances  filled  up,  in  order  that  there  might  be  some 
one  to  perform  the  sacred  rites,  which  were  specially  called  for 
at  the  time  of  death.     (G.  2,  55.) 

On  the  other  hand,  again,  one  is  sometimes  allowed  to  take  possession  of 
what  is  another^s,  and  to  acquire  it  by  use ;  and  yet  it  is  held  there  is  no 
theft,  as  in  the  case  of  things  belonging  to  an  inheritance  of  which  the 
(necessary)  heir  has  not  yet  obtained  possession ;  for  it  is  held  that  if  there 
be  a  necessary  heir  there  can  be  no  usucapiopro  herede,    (G.  3,  201.) 

Cicero  carries  us  further  back.  He  says  (De  Leg.  iL  19, 
47-49)  that  he  has  often  heard  the  son  of  Publius  Scaevola 
repeat  from  his  father  that  no  man  could  be  a  good  Pontifex 
Maximus  who  did  not  know  the  ju»  civile,  Cicero,  in  showing 
the  limits  of  this  proposition,  refers  to  the  jurisdiction  con- 
cerning the  sacred  rites  (saci^a)  to  be  performed  on  one's  decease. 
The  maxim  of  the  XII  Tables  setting  up  as  an  object  the  per- 
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petnation  of  the  family  worship  (perpetua  sacra  sunto)^  was 
applied  by  the  Pontifex,  It  was  his  duty  to  see  that  the 
religions  observances  were  dtdy  performed.  That  burden  fell 
npon  the  heir  in  the  first  instance.  But  this  was  merely  a  duty 
to  be  executed  after  his  accession,  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Pontifex  Maximus  ;  it  had  nothing  to  do  with  his  title  as  heir, 
and  did  not  influence  his  appointment.  Still  the  connection  is 
one  that  deserves  to  be  remembered. 

In  considering  the  duties  of  the  heir,  an  important  line  is  to 
be  drawn  between  his  position  before  and  after  Justinian.  The 
legislation  of  Justinian  forms  the  transition  between  the  ancient 
heir  and  the  modern  executors  or  administrators. 

A.  Rights  of  the  Heir. 

GeneraDy,  the  heir  succeeded  to  all  the  rights  (whether  jus 
in  rem  or  jus  in  personam)  of  the  deceased.  (D.  29,  2,  37  ;  D.  5, 
3,  18,  2  ;  D.  5,  3,  19)  pr.)  The  exceptions  have  been  already 
noticed  in  detail. 

B.  Duties  of  the  Heir  prior  to  Justinian. 

The  dntles  of  the  heir  faU  into  two  classes ;  (1)  those  imposed  upon  him  as  a 
imiversal  saccessor  {in  uni/verntm  jtu)  of  the  deceased ;  and  (2)  those  imposed  on 
him  by  the  deceased,  either  in  a  will,  or,  in  later  times,  in  eodioiUi,  There  were 
important  differences  between  wiUs  and  codiciUi,  but  it  will  be  convenient  at  present 
to  disr^^ard  these,  and  to  speak  of  all  creditors,  whether  under  a  will  or  codiciUi, 
as  legatees. 

I.  Duties  of  the  Heir  to  the  Creditors  of  the  Deceased, 
We  have   already   seen  in   detail  for  what  debts   of  the 
deceased  the  heir  was  liable.     The  chief  exception  was  in  the 
case  of  penal  actions.     (D.  35,  2,  32,  pr.)     (Pp.  55,  327,  331.) 

The  heir  was  bound  to  pay  all  the  debts  of  the 
deceased,  even  if  he  obtained  no  property  from  him 
whatever.     (D.  37, 1,  3,  pr.) 

This  was  one  of  the  obligations  that  were  said  to  arise  qiuisi 
ex  contractu. 

The  rule  of  law  is  the  same  in  the  case  of  an  heir  that  has  come  under 
an  obligation  to  his  co-heir  in  a  proceeding  familiae  erciscundae  on  those 
grounds.    (J.  3,  27,  4.) 

The  heir,  too,  is  understood  to  be  under  an  obligation  on  account  of  the 
legacies,  but  not  properly  by  contract ;  for  the  legatee  cannot  properly  be 
said  to  have  carried  on  any  business  affairs  either  with  the  heir  or  with  the 
deceased.  But  because  the  heir  is  not  bound  ex  maleficio^  he  is  understood 
to  owe  the  legacy  by  a  quasi-contract.     (J.  3,  27,  5.) 
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CONPUSIO, — ^When  a  creditor  became  heir  to  his  debtor,  or 
a  debtor  to  his  creditor,  the  two  opposite  characters  of  debtor 
and  creditor  were  united  in  the  same  person,  and  the  obli- 
gation was  necessarily  extinguished.  A  person  cannot  be 
debtor  to  himself  or  creditor  to  himsel£  In  this  way  an  obli- 
gation might  be  put  an  end  to,  and  accordingly  eonfusio  is 
generally  enumerated  as  a  mode  of  extinguishing  obligations. 
It  will  be  seen  presently  that,  owing  to  the  introduction  of 
inventories  by  Justinian,  confusio  as'  a  divestitive  fact  prac- 
tically ceased  to  exist. 

Separatio  BONORUM. — ^In  order  to  understand  the  Bomau 
law  of  inheritance,  it  is  necessary  never  for  one  moment  to  lose 
sight  of  the  fact,  that  until  the  introduction  of  inventories  by 
Justinian,  from  the  very  earliest  times,  the  heir  was  bound 

TO  PAY  ALL  THE  DEBTS  OF  THE  DECEASED,  EVEN  IF  HE  OBTAINED 
NO  PROPERTY  FROM  HIM  WHATEVER.      (D.  37,   1,   3,  pr.)      If  the 

debts  exceeded  the  value  of  the  property  left  to  the  heir — 
in  other  words,  if  the  deceased  died  insolvent — ^the  inheritance 
was  said  to  be  damnoaa.  In  a  few  instances,  however,  even 
prior  to  Justinian,  the  Praetor  allowed  the  estates  of  the  heir 
and  the  deceased  to  be  treated  as  separate.  This  was  called 
the  separatio  bonorum.     (D.  42,  6, 1,  pr.) 

1.  When  the  inheritance  is  solvent,  and  the  heir  insolvent^ 
the  creditors  of  the  deceased  on  petition  will  obtain  a  separa- 
tion of  the  property  of  the  deceased  from  that  of  the  heir,  so 
that  the  creditors  of  the  heir  cannot  recover  any  of  the  pro- 
perty inherited  from  the  deceased  until  the  creditors  of  the 
deceased  are  paid  in  full.     (D.  42,  6,  1,  1.) 

The  creditors  that  obtain  a  separatio  are  paid  in  fall  out  of 
the  effects  of  the  deceased,  even  in  preference  to  those  to 
whom  the  heir  has  pledged  property  belonging  to  the  deceased. 
(D.  42,  6, 1,  3.)  But  if  they  have  once  elected  to  separate  the 
goods  of  the  deceased,  they  cannot,  if  there  is  a  deficiency, 
claim  the  balance  of  their  debts  from  the  heir.  (D.  42,  6,  5.) 
They  may,  however,  if  they  prove'  unavoidable  ignorance,  have 
the  separatio  rescinded.     (D.  42,  6, 1,  17.) 

When  the  inheritance  is  insolvent,  and  the  heir  solvent,  but 
the  two  together  are  insolvent,  the  creditors  of  the  heir  cannot 
have  a  separation.  A  debtor  by  contracting  new  debts  can 
always  diminish  the  property  divisible  among  creditors,  and  a 
debtor  who  to  disappoint  his  creditors  accepts  a  burdened  in- 
heritance, does  no  more.    (D.  42,  6,  1,  2  ;  D.  42,  6, 1,  5.) 
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Suppose,  again,  the  inheritance  is  solvent,  the  heir  is  insolv- 
ent and  dies,  or,  if  not  insolvent,  leaves  enough  to  pay  his 
creditors,  but  not  his  legatees.  Can  the  legatees  of  the  first 
inheritance  demand  a  separation  1  As  against  the  creditors  of 
the  first  inheritance  they  cannot,  but  after  these  are  satisfied  in 
full,  they  may,  apparently,  proceed  against  the  creditors  of  the 
heir  (D.  42,  6,  6,  pr.),  and  at  all  events  against  his  legatees. 
(C.  7,  72,  1.) 

A  boj  (Gaiua)  under  the  age  of  puberty  is  heir  to  his  father  (Titins),  and  dies 
before  reaching  |mbertj.  Maevius  is  the  heir  substituted  for  him  in  this  event 
Maevius  is  insolvent.  The  creditors  of  Titius,  and  even  of  Gains,  can  claim  a 
separation  against  the  creditors  of  Maevius.    (D.  42,  6,  1,  7.) 

Sempronios  makes  Attius  his  heir ;  Attius  makes  Julius  his  heir ;  Julius  makes 
Maevius  his  heir.  Maevius  becomes  heir  to  Julius,  and  is  insolvent.  The  creditors 
of  Attius  and  Julius  can  claim  a  separation  as  against  the  creditors  of  Maevius. 
Suppose  Attius  were  insolvent,  the  creditors  of  Julius  cannot  claim  a  separation  as 
against  the  creditors  of  Attius.     (D.  42,  6,  1,  8.) 

2.  When  the  heir  of  an  insolvent  inheritance  is  a  slave  who 
obtains  his  freedom  and  the  inheritance  from  the  deceased,  he 
may  obtain  a  separation  of  the  property  that  he  acquires  after 
the  testator's  decease,  and  he  is  allowed  also  to  claim  as  a 
creditor  on  the  estate  of  the  deceased,  if  any  sums  were  due  to 
him  by  his  master  (of  course  only  as  naturalia  debita),  (D.  42, 
6,  1,  18.) 

II.  Drdieh  of  the  Heir  to  Legatees. 

The  heir  is  bound  to  pay  all  legacies  and  fideicommissa 
so  PAR  AS  THE  PROPERTY  THAT  DESCENDS  TO  HIM  GOES,  BUT  NOT 
FURTHER, 

In  the  old  times  a  man  might  lawfully  spend  his  whole  patrimony  in 
legacies  and  grants  of  freedom,  and  leave  nothing  to  the  heir  except  an 
empty  name.  This  seemed  to  be  allowed  by  the  statute  of  the  XII  Tables, 
which  provided  that  the  directions  of  a  testator  as  to  his  property  should  be 
held  binding,  in  these  words  : — "  As  the  legacies  of  what  is  his  are,  so  let 
the  law  be  {uii  legassit  suae  rHy  itajtis  estd)P  The  result  of  this  authorisa- 
tion was  that  the  heirs  named  in  the  will  held  back  from  the  inheritance  ; 
and  so  many  men  died  intestate.     (G.  2,  224.) 

If  the  heir  named  did  not  accept  the  inheritance,  the  will 
was  void,  the  legacies  and  bequests  of  freedom  fell  to  the  ground, 
and  the  wishes  of  the  testator  were  entirely  frustrated.  It 
was  thus  even  more  for  the  sake  of  the  testator  than  of  the  heir 
that  a  series  of  enactments  was  passed,  having  for  their  object 
to  ensure  a  substantial  interest  in  the  property  to  the  heirs,  and 
thus  to  induce  them  to  enter  and  give  effect  to  the  testator's 
dispositions. 
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1.  Lex  Furia  (B.O.  183). 

The  iex  Furia^  therefore,  was  passed,  by  which  no  one,  with  certain 
exceptions,  was  allowed  to  take  more  than  a  thousand  asses  as  legacies  or 
gifts  in  prospect  of  death.  But  this  statute,  too,  fiEdled  to  effect  what  it 
wished.  A  man,  for  instance,  that  had  a  patrimony  of  five  thousand  asses^ 
could  bequeath  one  thousand  to  each  of  five  persons,  and  so  spend  the  whole 
of  the  patrimony.     (G.  2,  225.) 

Ulpian  cites  this  as  an  instance  of  a  lex  miniM  ([uua/nk  perfecta,  because  it  imposed  a 
penalty  of  fourfold  the  excess  beyond  1000  atses  taken  by  any  one  legatee,  but  did  not 
declare  the  legacy  invalid  beyond  that  amount.  (Ulp.  Frag.  pr.  2.)  Cognaii  manu- 
missorit  (see  postea,  Intestate  Succession)  were  excepted  from  the  limit  of  1000  {met. 
(Ulp.  Frag.  28,  7.) 

A  lex  petfeda  prohibits  something,  and  declares  it  void,  if  it  Is  done.  It  is  imper- 
fecta if  it  forbids  something,  but  imposes  no  penalty,  nor  declares  the  thing,  if  done, 
to  be  void,  of  which  class  Ulpian  quotes  the  lex  CHncia  as  an  instance.  (Ulp.  Frag, 
pr.  1.)  The  lex  Falcidia  was  perfeeta,  and  invalidated  all  legatees  to  the  extent  to 
which  they  deprived  the  heir  of  his  Falcidia  Quarta, 

2.  Lea  Voconia. — ^According  to  Theophilus,  this  was  a  plebis- 
citum  carried  by  Quintus  VoooniuB  Saxa,  Tribune  of  the  Plebs, 
at  the  suggestion  of  the  elder  Cato.     Supposed  date,  B.O.  169. 

The  iex  Voconia  was  therefore  passed  at  a  later  time,  which  provided  that 
no  one  could  lawfully  take  more,  as  legacies  or  g^fts  in  prospect  of  death, 
than  the  heirs  took.  Under  this  statute,  plainly,  in  any  case  the  heirs  would 
have  something.  But  yet  a  little  defect  sprang  up ;  for  by  dividing  his 
patrimony  among  many  legatees,  the  testator  could  leave  so  li(tle  to  the  heir 
that  it  was  not  for  the  heir's  advantage  to  undertake,  for  the  sake  of  this 
gain,  the  burden  of  the  whole  inheritance.    (G.  2,  226.) 

The  Ux  Voconia  contained  two  other  provisions,  (1)  A  woman  could  not  be  insti- 
tuted heir  to  any  man  whose  fortune  was  registered  at  the  census  as  100,000  attet  or 
upwards.  (Oic.  n.  Verr.  i.  41,  42,  §  107-108.)  (2)  Women  might  be  legatees  for 
more  than  1000  cuaes  allowed  by  the  lex  Furia,  provided  the  amount  did  not  exceed 
one-half  the  testator's  estate.     (Quint.  Dedam.  246.) 

3.  Lew  Falcidia,  carried  by  PubUus  Falcidius,  Tribune  of  the 
Plebs,  under  Augustus,  B.C.  40. 

The  lex  Falcidia  therefore  was  passed,  which  provided  that  no  one  might 
lawfully  bequeath  more  than  three-fourths  of  his  property.  Necessarily,  then, 
the  heir  would  have  one-fourth  of  the  inheritance.  This  is  the  law  now  in 
use.  (G.  2,  227.)  In  grants  of  freedom  too,  excessive  licence  was  restrained 
by  the  lex  Fufia  Caniniay  as  we  related  in  the  first  book  of  these  Commen- 
taries.   (G.  2,  228.)    (See  p.  182.) 

The  terms  of  the  lex  Falcidia  were : — '*  Quiconque  civis  Romanns  post  hanc  Legem 
rogatam,  is  quantam  cuique  civi  Romano  pecuniam  jure  publico  dare,  legare  volet,  jos 
potestasque  esto ;  dum  ita  detur  legatum,  ne  minus  quam  partem  quartam  hereditatis, 
eo  testamento  heredes  capiant.  Eis,  quibus  quid  ita  datum,  legatumve  erit,  earn 
pecuniam  sine  fraude  sua  capere  liceto.  Isque  heres,  qui  earn  pecuniam  dare  jussus 
damnatus  erit,  eam  pecuniam  debeto  dare,  quam  damnatus  est."    (D.  85,  2,  1,  pr.) 
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We  have  still  to  look  narrowly  at  the  lex  Fcdcidiay  the  latest  placing  a 
limit  on  legacies.  In  old  times,  indeed,  by  the  statute  of  the  XII  Tables, 
tbe  power  of  leaving  legacies  was  unrestrained,  so  that  a  man  might  lawfully 
spend  his  whole  patrimony  in  legacies,  since  that  statute  had  this  provision, 
*'  As  the  legacies  of  what  is  his  are,  so  let  the  law  be."  But  it  seemed  best 
to  narrow  this  licence  in  leaving  legacies.  Such  provisions  were  made  in 
the  interest  of  the  testators  themselves,  for  often  men  died  intestate  because 
the  heirs  named  in  the  will  refused  to  enter  on  inheritances  from  which  they 
would  have  no  gain,  or  a  very  trifling  gain.  To  remedy  this,  then,  both  the 
Ux  Furia  and  the  lex  Voconia  were  passed ;  but  neiUier  of  these  seemed 
able  to  accomplish  its  aim.  Last  of  all,  therefore,  the  lex  Falcidia  was 
passed,  which  provides  that  no  one  can  lawfully  leave  more  than  three- 
fourths  of  all  his  goods  in  legacies.  Thus  whether  one  heir  or  several  heirs 
be  appointed,  he  or  they  must  have  left  them  one-fourth  part.    (J.  2,  22,  pr.) 

JExceptions.  —  The  statute  did  not  apply  in  the  following 
cases : — 

1.  To  the  will  of  a  soldier  made  while  on  service,  but  it  did  apply  to  the  will  of  a 
veteran.     (D.  35,  2,  40,  pr.) 

While  yet  a  civilian,  a  man  makes  a  wilL  Afterwards,  when  a  soldier  on  service, 
he  adds  codiciUi.  The  Falcidian  law  does  not  apply  to  the  property  disposed  of  by 
the  eodicilli,  but  it  does  to  the  property  disposed  of  by  the  wilL     (D.  85,  2,  96.) 

A  soldier  on  service  makes  a  will,  and  after  leaving  the  service,  eodiciUi.  The 
Falcidian  law  applies  to  the  codiciUi,  but  not  to  the  will ;  in  other  words,  the  heir 
will  retain  one-fourth  of  the  property  disposed  of  by  the  codiciUi^  but  not  necessarily 
any  of  that  dealt  with  by  the  will     (D.  29,  1,  17,  4.) 

2.  To  a  legacy  of  a  debt  to  a  creditor.  If,  however,  more  is  left  to  the  creditor 
than  the  testator  really  owes  him,  the  excess,  but  the  excess  alone  is  liable  to  be 
reduced  for  the  Falcidian  fourth  {Fcdeidia  quarta),     (D.  35,  2,  14,  1 ;  D,  35,  2,  5.) 

3.  If  a  slave  is  bequeathed  on  trust  to  be  manumitted,  and  nothing  is  left  to  the 
legatee  out  of  which  ^e  fourth  could  be  paid,  the  lex  Falcidia  does  not  apply  (D.  35, 
2y  33,  pr.) ;  but  if  any  other  property  is  given  to  the  legatee,  his  legacy  is  regarded  aa 
including  the  value  of  the  slave,  for  the  purpose  of  the  Falcidian  fourth.  (D.  35, 
2,35.) 

4.  When  Justinian  introduced  Inventories,  the  heir  lost  his  right  to  the  Falcidia 
quarta  if  he  failed  to  make  a  proper  inventory ;  and  Justinian  also  allowed  the 
testator,  if  he  chose,  to  refuse  the  fourth  to  his  heir.  (P.  756.)  If  the  heir  paid  the 
legatees  in  full,  he  could  not  reclaim  the  fourth.     (C.  6,  50,  19.) 

5.  When  an  heir  entered  under  the  S.  C,  TrebeUianum  by  compulsion,  at  the'risk 
of  the  Jideicommisacmuat  he  was  not  allowed  the  quarta. 

With  these  exceptions,  the  Falcidian  law  applied  to  eveiy  sort  of  valuable  right, 
and  against  every  kind  of  legacy  or  gift  morHs  canua,  (Paul,  Sent.  3,  8,  1 ;  C.  6,  50, 
6  ;  D.  35,  2, 1,  7.) 

The  mode  of  valuation, — As  the  Falcidian  law  required  a  clear 
fourth  of  the  inheritance  to  be  reserved  for  the  heir,  four 
points  required  to  be  settled: — (1)  What  was  a  clear  fourth? 
(2)  How  was  the  property  valued  ?  (3)  How  were  the  legacies 
valued  t  and  (4)  At  what  moment  was  the  valuation  taken 
fromi 

1.  What  was  a  clear  fourth  ? 
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In  taking  an  account  of  the  property,  as  required  by  the  lex  Falcidia,  all 
debts  are  first  deducted,  and  also  the  funeral  expenses,  and  the  prices  of  the 
slaves  that  are  manumitted.  Next,  as  regards  the  remainder,  the  account  is 
so  handled  as  that  under  it  a  fourth  part  shall  remain  with  the  heirs,  and 
three-fourths  be  divided  among  the  legatees,  each  receiving  a  proportionate 
part,  according  to  the  legacy  left  him.  Suppose,  for  instance,  that  400  aurei 
were  left  in  legacies,  and  that  the  whole  patrimony  from  which  the  legacies 
ought  to  be  drawn  amounts  only  to  400  aurety  then  a  fourth  must  be  sub- 
tracted from  the  share  of  each  legatee.  Suppose,  again,  that  350  aurei  wtre 
left  in  legacies,  then  an  eighth  ought  to  be  subtracted.  Lastly,  suppose  the 
testator  left  500  aurei  in  legacies,  then  to  start  with  a  fifth,  and  next  a  fourth 
ought  to  be  subtracted ;  for  we  must  first  subtract  all  that  is  in  excess  of 
the  goods,  and  next,  that  part  of  the  goods  that  ought  to  remain  with  the 
heir.    (J.  2,  22,  3.) 

The  deductionB  embrace — (1.)  Funeral  expenses  (D.  85,  2,  6),  bat  not  the  expense 
of  » tombstone.     (D.  35,  2,  1,  19.) 

(2. )  DebtB  due  by  deceased,  includhig  what  the  deceased  owed  the  heir.  (D.  35, 2, 
«7,  2.) 

An  insolvent  testator  has  made  legacies.  The  heir  compounds  with  the  crediton, 
by  which  he  gets  something  for  himself.  The  legatees  cannot  claim  any  portion  -of 
this  surplus,  because  the  heir  has  got  it  not  qua  heir,  but  in  virtue  of  the  compositioD. 
<D.  86,  2,  3,  1.) 

The  testator  Titius  along  with  Gaius  is  jointly  bound  ior  10  amreL  How  mndi 
of  this  is  to  be  debited  to  Titius  ?  If  Titius  and  Gaius  are  partners,  then  the  share  of 
each  is  certain  ;  but  if  not,  you  must  wait  the  event,  for  Gaius  may  be  able  to  pay 
nothing  or  he  may  pay  all.     (D.  35,  2,  62,  pr.) 

(8.)  The  value  of  slaves  manumitted  at  once  or  at  a  certain  future  day  is  not 
reckoned,  but  if  the  manumission  depends  on  a  future  and  uncertain  event,  Uie  value 
is  taken  in  the  same  way  as  that  of  other  conditional  obligations,  according  to  the 
rules  to  be  presently  explained.     (D.  85,  2,  36,  2  ;  D.  85,  2,  37,  pr.) 

(4. )  Legacies  for  permanent  additions  to  temples  or  churches  {doiia  deorum).  (Paul, 
Sent.  4,  8,  3  ;  Nov.  131,  12.) 

(5.)  The  expenses  of  realising  the  estate.     (D.  35,  2,  72.) 

2.  The  property  must  be  valued  at  its  actual  and  present 
worth  (D.  35,  2,  42  ;  D.  35,  2,  62,  1),  and  could  not  be  taken  at 
any  arbitrary  figure  named  by  the  testator.  (D.  35,  2,  15,  8.) 
The  standard  of  value  was  what  the  thing  would  fetch  in 
the  market,  not  what  a  person  who  had  a  special  liking  for  it 
might  give.  (D.  35,  2,  63,  pr.)  If  the  heir  sells  at  a  figure 
above  or  below  the  true  market  value,  it  is  the  latter,  and  not 
the  price  he  gets,  that  is  taken  into  account.     (D.  35,  2,  3,  pr.) 

Conditional  obligations  were  the  most  difficult  to  appraise. 
One  method  was  to  fix  the  value  at  what  the  conditional 
obligation  would  fetch  if  sold  simply  as  a  chance.  But  the 
better  way  was  to  treat  it  either  as  unconditional  or  as  having 
failed.  If  the  promise  was  taken  as  unconditional,  its  value 
was  added  to  the  inheritance,  and  the  heir  stipulated  with  the 
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legatee  for  the  return  of  a  proportion,  if  afterwards  it  turned 
out  that  the  condition  failed,  and  that  nothing  was  due.  If 
the  promise  was  taken  as  having  failed,  the  heir  by  stipula- 
tion promised  to  pay  the  legatee  his  due  proportion,  if  after- 
wards the  conditions  were  fulfilled  and  the  money  was  paid. 
(D.  35,  2,  73,  1.) 

3.  Valuation  of  the  legacies. 

In  order  to  estimate  how  much  was  due  to  the  heir,  it  was 
essential  to  arrive  at  the  amount  or  value  of  the  legacy.  In  a 
few  cases  this  presented  some  difficulty. 

(1.)  A  testator  bequeathes  land  belonging  to  another.  The  heir  buys  it  at  an 
excessive  price.  For  the  purpose  of  the  Falcidian  fourth,  he  cannot  value  the  legacy 
at  the  price  be  paid,  but  only  at  a  fair  price.     (D.  35,  2,  61.) 

(2. )  In  a  suit  for  a  legacy,  the  oath  of  the  legatee  as  to  its  value  is  made.  Not 
that  which  is  penal,  but  the  real  value  is  reckoned  fur  the  Falcidian  fourth.  (D.  35, 
2,  60,  1.) 

(3. )  In  conditional  legacies,  the  mode  approved  by  Paul  was  mutual  guarantees,  and 
not  the  price  that  the  conditional  legacy  might  fetch  if  sold.  This  has  been  explaiued 
in  reference  to  the  valuation  of  conditional  obligations  forming  part  of  the  inheritance. 
(D.  36,  2,  45,  1.) 

(4.)  Legacy  from  a  future  day  {ex  die  rdtctum).  A  deduction  is  made  in  respect 
of  the  advantages  enjoyed  before  the  time  arrives  from  the  use  of  the  thing  by  the 
heir.     (D.  35,  2,  73,  4.) 

(5.)  A  perpetual  annuity.  The  value  is  the  principal  that,  with  interest  at  4  per 
cent.,  would  yield  the  annual  snm.     (D.  85, 2,  8,  2.) 

(6.)  Annuity  for  life,  ^nulius  Macer  gives  the  foUowing  table  for  the  valuation 
of  life  annuities.  The  rule  was  to  multiply  the  annual  allowance  by  the  probable 
number  of  years  that  the  annuitant  would  live,  and  the  quotient  is  the  value  of  the 
legacy.     {D.  35,  2,  68,  pr.) 

Annuity  Table  of  Mmhivs  Maoeb. 
From    0  to  20  years  the  duration  of  life  is  taken  at  SO  years. 
^'^       ^'^  »  »  28      „ 

It  H  22      „ 

»»  >f  ^y         »> 

(59  less  the  actual  age  of  annuitant). 
„  50  „  55  years  the  duration  of  life  is  taken  at  9  years. 
>»      55  „  60  „  ,y  7       ,, 

„     60  onwards,  „  „  5      „ 

Legacy  to  Municipality  the  time  allowed  is  1,  80 


M 

*v   „    «v 

» 

25  „  80 

n 

80  „  85 

tt 

35  „  40 

n 

40  „  50 

ft 


4,  Time  of  the  Valuation.  ' 

The  amount  of  the  patrimony  to  which  an  account  under  the  /sx  Falddia 
applies,  is  the  amount  when  the  testator  died.  If,  therefore,  he  had,  for 
instance,  a  patrimony  of  100  aurei^  and  left  in  legacies  100  aurei^  the  legatees 
profit  nothing  by  the  fact  that  before  the  inheritance  is  entered  on  so  great 
an  addition  has  been  made  to  it  by  means  of  the  slaves,  or  by  the  birth 
of  children  to  the  female  slaves  belonging  to  the  inheritance,  or  by  the  in- 
crease of  the  cattle,  that  after  spending  100  aurei  in  paying  the  legacies,  the 

3B 
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heir  will  have  a  fourth  of  the  inheritance  ;  but  it  is  necessary  none  the  less  to 
subtract  one-fourth  from  the  legacies.  If,  on  the  contrary,  he  left  seventy- 
five  aurei  in  legacies,  and  before  the  inheritance  is  entered  on  the  goods  are 
lessened,  by  fire,  it  may  be,  or  by  shipwrecks,  or  by  the  death  of  slaves,  so 
that  the  substance  that  is  left  is  not  more  than  seventy-five  aurei^  or  perhaps 
even  less,  still  the  legacies  are  due  entire.  But  this  brings  no  loss  on  the  heir, 
for  he  is  free  not  to  enter  on  the  inheritance.  The  legatees  then  must  in  con- 
sequence agree  with  the  heir  for  some  part ;  since  otherwise  the  will  may 
be  abandoned  and  they  obtain  nothing.    (J.  2,  22,  2.) 

The  usual  oouise  was  to  appoint  an  arbiter  to  value  the  property.  This  yaluation 
might  be  had  at  the  instance  of  the  smalleet  legatee,  but  it  did  not  bind  the  resu 
Usuallj,  however,  the  heir  gave  notioe  to  the  legatees  to  appear  before  the  arbiter,  and 
generally  also  to  the  oreditoni  to  prove  their  debts.  If  the  heir  offen  what  appears  to 
be  the  clear  balance,  the  legatees  must  promise  by  stipulation  to  return  any  exoen 
that  they  may  eventually  be  shown  to  have  received.  (D.  35, 8,  1,  6.)  It  was  entirely 
for  the  arbiter  to  detennine  what  accounts  he  would  require  to  be  produced,  and 
generally  what  proof  he  might  deem  necessaty  or  sufficient.     (D.  85,  2,  95,  2.) 

0.  DUTIBS  OP  THE  HBIR  AFTER  THE  INTRODUCTION  OP  INVEN- 
TORIES. 

The  liability  of  the  heir  to  pay  all  the  debts  of  his  ancestor, 
even  when  nothing  was  left  to  enable  him  to  do  it,  was  not  an 
essential  constituent  of  universal  succession.  In  arrogatio,  for 
example,  the  new  paterfamiliaa,  although  a  universal  successor, 
was  not  by  the  civil  law  responsible  for  any  debts  of  the  person 
arrogated,  and  even  under  the  Prsstor's  edict  was  never  obliged 
to  pay  more  than  he  acquired  through  the  son. 

But  this  liability  was  an  essential  part  of  the  law  of  inherit- 
ance from  the  earliest  period.  The  principle,  indeed,  was  never 
touched  until  the  changes  introduced  by  Justinian. 

We  must  know,  however,  that  the  late  Emperor  Hadrian  allowed  a  man, 
although  over  five-and-twenty,  to  renounce  an  inheritance  on  which  he  had 
actually  entered,  because  a  huge  debt  came  to  light,  that  at  the  time  he  entered 
was  unknown.  This  the  late  Emperor  Hadrian  granted  as  a  special  favour 
to  one.  The  late  Emperor  Gordian,  however,  afterwards  extended  this  to  all 
soldiers,  but  to  them  only.  But  our  goodness  has  granted  this  fevour  to  all 
the  subjects  of  our  empire  alike,  and  has  written  a  constitution  at  once 
perfectly  fair  and  noble.  If  its  tenor  be  observed,  men  may  lawfully  enter 
on  an  inheritance,  and  yet  be  liable  only  to  the  value  of  the  goods  as  they 
actually  turn  out.  In  such  a  case,  then,  they  need  not  call  in  the  aid  of 
deliberation,  unless  they  neglect  to  observe  our  constitution,  and  think  they 
must  deliberate,  and  so  prefer  to  take  on  their  shoulders  the  ancient  burden 
of  entry.     (J.  2,  19,  6.) 

The  principle  upon  which  Hadrian  and  Gordian  proceeded 
was  to  rescind  the  acceptance  of  the  inheritance  and  relieve  the 
heir  from  his  position  altogether.  Justinian  made  a  far  deeper 
change.    He  conceived  the  plan  of  retaining  the  heir,  by  depart- 
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ing  from  the  ancient  rule  that  the  heir  was  answerable  for  all  the 
debts  of  the  deceased.  This  was  to  break  up  an  association  of 
ideas  riveted  by  the  practice  of  more  than  a  thousand  years.  The 
ideas  of  an  heir  and  of  unlimited  liability  were  indissolubly  asso- 
ciated for  ages.  It  was  a  bold  and  successfdl  stroke  to  convert 
the  heir  into  a  mere  official,  designated  by  the  deceased  for  the 
purpose  of  winding  up  his  affairs  and  distributiug  his  property. 
The  heir  was  now  a  mere  executor,  with  the  privilege  of  being 
residuary  legatee,  and,  if  the  testator  did  not  forbid  it,  of 
retaining  the  Falcidian  fourtL 

Justinian  makes  two  classes  of  heirs,  those  that  do  not, 
and  those  that  do,  make  an  inventory.  Those  that  do  not 
make  an  inventory  are  in  a  worse  position  than  the  heir  by  the 
old  law.  They  are  liable  for  all  the  debts  of  the  deceased  (C. 
6,  30,  22,  1),  and  are  heirs,  in  the  old  sense,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes.  (C  6,  30,  22,  12.)  And  not  only  so,  but  they  are 
deprived  of  the  Falcidian  fourth  (Nov.  1,  2,  1),  and  they  must 
pay  aU  the  legacies,  even  if  the  effects  of  the  deceased  should 
be  insufficient  for  the  purpose.  (Nov.  1,  2,  2.)  Practically, 
therefore,  if  there  was  any  doubt  as  to  the  solvency  of  the 
inheritance,  the  heir  was  compelled  to  make  an  inventory. 
(C.  6,  30,  22,  1.) 

L  Duties  of  Heir  that  has  made  an  Inventory  to  Creditors  of 
Deceased. 

In  the  first  place,  the  legal  personality  of  the  heir  and  of 
the  deceased  was  no  longer  regarded  as  one.  The  doctrine 
of  caiifusio  was  an  inevitable  corollary  from  the  old  concep- 
tion of  heirship.  But  it  was  a  significant  part  of  the 
change  made  by  Justinian,  that  the  claims  of  the  heir  against 
the  deceased,  and  of  the  deceased  against  him,  were  now 
put  in  the  same  position  as  if  the  heir  were  entirely  uncon- 
nected with  the  succession.  The  heir  ranks  as  a  creditor  on 
the  estate  of  the  deceased. 

Under  Justinian's  reforms  a  question  arises  that  could  not 
occur  under  the  old  law — the  question  of  priority  of  payment 
among  creditors.  Under  the  old  law,  each  creditor  was  entitled 
to  payment  in  full  from  the  heir  ;  but  when  an  inventory  was 
made,  it  became  important  to  determine  in  what  order  the 
creditors  should  be  paid  if  the  inheritance  was  insolvent. 

Order  of  Prio^^ity, 

(1.)  Ftineral  expenses. 

(2.)  Cost  of  registering  the  wilL 
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(3.)  Cost  of  inventory,  and  generally  other  necessary  expenses  incidental  to  winding 
np  the  affairs  of  the  deceased.     (C.  6,  80,  22,  9.) 

(4.)  The  heir  may  pay  those  whose  claims  are  before  him,  and  if  nothing  remains, 
he  is  not  bound  in  respect  of  any  creditors  subsequently  turning  up.  (G.  6,  30, 
22,  4.) 

(5.)  Among  those  whose  claims  are  before  him,  creditoi-s  secured  by  mortgage, 
and  those  having  priority  by  law,  come  before  unprivileged  creditors.  (C.  6,  30, 
22,9.) 

If  any  creditors  are  unsatisfied,  their  only  recourse,  if  they  are  prior  mortgagees,  is 
to  compel  subsequent  mortgagees  to  buy  them  off,  or  to  give  up  the  property  mortgaged. 
(0.  6,  80,  22,  6.) 

Again,  if  legatees  have  been  paid,  any  creditor  may  compel  them  to  discharge 
their  claim  to  the  extent  of  their  legacies  (C.  6, 80,  22,  5) ;  but  creditors  have  no  claim 
on  the  heir  (0.  6,  80,  22,  7),  or  on  any  purchaser  from  ^e  heir  of  property  sold  ta 
discharge  debts  and  legacies.     (C.  6,  30,  22,  8.) 

The  heir  was  not  bound  to  pay  any  debt  until  the  time  allowed  for  making  the 
inventory  had  expired.     (C.  6,  80,  22,  11.) 

When  the  heir  lives  near  the  property,  the  inventory  must 
be  begun  within  thirty  days,  and  finished  within  ninety  days 
from  the  time  the  heir  learns  that  the  will  has  been  opened,  or 
that  he  is  heir  ab  intestato.  (C.  6, 30,  22,  2.)  If  the  heir  lives  at 
a  distance  from  the  place  where  the  property,  or  the  greater 
portion  of  it  is,  a  year  is  allowed  for  the  completion  of  the  inven- 
tory, reckoning  from  the  death  of  the  deceased,  not  from  the 
time  the  heir  learns  his  position.  In  this  cajse,  the  signature 
to  the  inventory  may  be  made  by  agents  on  the  spot.  (C.  6, 
30,  22,  3.) 

The  inventory  consisted  of  an  enumeration  of  all  the  deceased 
possessed  at  the  time  of  his  death,  and  must  contain  an  attes- 
tation by  the  heir — (1)  that  it  is  accurate  and  complete ;  and 
(2)  that  he  has  not  misused  and  will  not  misuse  any  of  the 
property  in  his  custody.     (C.  6,  30,  22,  2.) 

The  inventory  must  be  in  writing,  signed  by  the  heir ;  or, 
if  the  heir  cannot  write,  a  special  notary  must  sign  it  at  his 
request  in  the  presence  of  witnesses  who  know  him,  and  he 
must  mark  it  with  the  sign  of  the  cross.     (C.  6,  30,  22,  2.) 

IL  Duties  of  Heir  that  has  made  arp  Inventory  to  Legatees. 

The  heir  is  bound  to  pay  the  legatees  only  in  so  far  as  the 
effects  go ;  but  Justinian  altered  his  rights  with  regard  to  the 
Falcidian  fourth  in  two  important  particulars. 

1.  The  heir  was  not  entitled  to  the  fourth,  if  the  testator 
declared  he  should  not  have  it.     (Nov.  1,  2,  2.) 

2.  If  the  testator  did  not  refuse  the  fourth,  still  the  heir 
was  not  entitled  to  it,  unless  he  made  an  inventory  with  certain 
additional  formalities.     The  heir  must  invite  the  legatees  to 
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appear,  if  they  live  in  the  same  city,  or  their  agents,  if  they 
are  persons  that,  from  their  rank,  age,  or  other  reason,  are 
entitled  to  the  privilege  of  being  represented  by  an  agent.  If 
they  do  not  accept  the  invitation,  then  three  witnesses  (at 
least)  belonging  to  the  city  must  be  present,  trustworthy,  sub- 
stantial men  of  the  highest  respectability.  An  inventory  is 
to  be  made  in  their  presence,  and  with  their  testimony 
that  everything  is  entered  the  heir  may  rest  content.     (Nov. 

1,  2,  1.) 


JOINT-HEIRS. 

Either  one  man  or  more,  to  any  number  whatever  that  one  wishes,  may 
lawfully  be  made  heirs.    (J.  2,  14,  4.} 

Rights  and  Duties. 

I.  Rights  and  Duties  as  between  the  Joint-Heirs  themselves. 

(1.)  Rights  to  the  effects  of  deceased  {res  hereditariae). 

Each  joint-heir  is  joint-owner  of  every  article  of  property 
derived  from  the  deceased.  But  each  can  dispose  of  his  share 
without  the  consent  of  the  others,  and  the  purchaser  becomes  a 
joint-owner  with  them.  (C.  3,  37,  3.)  Each  heir  is  entitled  to 
partition,  so  that  he  may  have  the  individual  ownership  of  a 
part  of  the  property  according  to  his  share.  (D.  10,  2,  54 ;  D. 
10, 2, 1,  pr.)  This  was  given  by  an  old  action  mentioned  in  the 
XII  Tables,  judicium  familiae  erciscundae. 

In  regard  to  the  property  inherited,  joint-heirs  are  thus  joint- 
owners,  and  liable  to  the  obligations  of  joint-owners.  (D.  10,2, 
22,  pr.)  The  rules  then  applicable  to  joint-ownership  are  valid 
in  regard  to  joint-heirs.  (D.  10, 2, 56;  D.  10,  3, 4, 3;  D.  10, 2, 16, 6.) 

(2.)  Ju8  accrescendi.  If  one  of  several  persons  nominated  heir 
for  any  reason  does  not  become  heir,  his  share  is  divided  among 
such  as  become  heirs,  in  proportion  to  their  respective  shares. 

Where  there  are  several  statutory  heirs,  and  some  pass  the  inheritance 
by,  or  are  hindered  by  death,  or  some  other  cause,  from  entering  upon  it, 
then  their  share  accrues  to  the  rest  that  have  entered  -,  and  although  those 
that  have  entered  may  have  died  before  such  accrual,  yet  their  share  belongs 
to  their  heirs.    (J.  3,  4,  4.) 

A  testator  leaves  two-thirds  of  his  inheritance  to  a  son  that  may  be  bom  after  the 
'Will  is  made,  and  one-third  to  a  daughter  that  may  be  bom  after  the  will  is  made. 
A  son  only  is  bom.     He  is  sole  heir  to  the  whole  property.     (D.  28,  2,  28,  4. ) 

The   lea  Julia  et  Papia  Poppaea  introduced  a  very  important 
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alteration  in  the  jus  accrescendi.  The  lex  Julia  provided  that  if 
the  heir  named  in  the  will  survived  the  testator,  but  died 
before  the  will  was  opened,  or  if  he  died  in  the  lifetime  of  the 
testator,  his  share  should  be  caduca,  and  become  the  property 
of  the  Exchequer  (Fiscus),  This  applied  against  all  joint-heirs, 
unless  they  were  descendants  or  ancestors  of  the  deceased 
within  the  third  degree.  The  old  law  was,  however,  left 
standing,  when  the  nomination  of  the  heir  was  void  ab  iniiio, 
or  the  heir  nominated  never  was  born. 

A  peculiarity  of  the  jus  accrescendi  is,  that  it  operates  without 
the  consent  and  even  against  the  wish  of  the  heir  whose  share 
is  increased  by  it.  If  a  person  once  becomes  heir,  he  cannot 
prevent  his  share  being  increased.     (D.  29,  2,  53, 1). 

A.  and  B.  are  made  joint  hein  for  one-half,  and  0.  is  made  heir  of  the  other  halt 
A.  (fies.    His  share  accrues  solely  to  B.,  who  now  getfl  one-half.     (D.  28,  5,  20,  2.) 

Let  Titius  be  heir.  Let  Gains  and  Maevius  be  heirs  in  equal  parts.  Gaius  and 
Maevius  are  not  conjoint  heirs  of  one-half ;  they  are  taken  together  rather  for  speed 
in  writing  that  to  indicate  that  they  jointly  divide  the  inheritance  with  Titius. 
Therefore,  if  Gaius  or  Maevius  dies,  his  share  is  equally  divided  between  the  surrivon. 
(D.  28,  5,  66.) 

A.  is  named  heir  for  one -fourth,  B.  for  one-fuurth,  and  G.  for  one-half.  A.  dies  with- 
out being  heir.  Suppose  A.*s  share  is  worth  60  aureif  then  G.  gets  forty  aurei  and  E 
twenty.     (D.  28,6,  69,  8.) 

Maevius,  Titius,  and  Seius  are  joint-heirs  equally  to  Attius.  Titius  alone  enters  oo 
the  inheritance  of  Attius,  and  dies  leaving  Seius  his  heir.  What  share  does  Seiu 
acquire  in  the  inheritance  of  Attius  ?  As  heir  of  Titius,  he  at  once  gets  his  share, 
which  is  one-third ;  if  he  refuses  to  enter  on  the  inheritance  of  Attius,  his  share  v 
divided  equally  between  Maevius  and  Titius,  so  that  without  himself  entering  on  the 
inheritance  of  Attius,  he  gets  the  third  of  Titius  and  the  half  of  his  own  third.  Bat 
a  third  and  a  sixth  together  make  one-half  of  the  whole  inheritance  of  Attius  ;  if  he 
enters  on  the  inheritance  of  Attius  he  then  gets  his  own  third  and  the  third  of  Titius, 
making  together  two-thirds.     (D.  28,  6,  69,  7.) 

'  There  was  in  old  times  another  mode  of  acquisition  under  the  jus  civik— 
that,  namely,  by  the  right  of  accrual  {jus  accrescendi),  which  was  of  this 
kind.  If  a  slave  was  owned  in  common  by  Titius  and  another,  and  that 
other  alone  gave  him  freedom,  either  by  vindicta  or  by  will,  in  that  case  his 
share  was  lost  and  accrued  to  his  parther.  But  it  was  the  worst  of  examples 
that  the  slave  should  be  defrauded  of  his  freedom,  and  that  as  the  result  a 
loss  should  be  inflicted  on  his  humaner  masters,  while  to  the  sterner  gain 
accrued.  Regarding  this,  then,  as  altogether  invidious,  we  have  thought  it 
needful  to  heal  it  with  a  dutiful  remedy  by  a  constitution  of  ours.  In  it 
we  have  found  a  way  by  which  the  manumitter  and  his  partner,  and  the 
slave  that  received  his  freedom,  may  all  alike  enjoy  a  boon  from  us.  The 
freedom  runs  on  and  is  eflfectual— indeed,  to  favour  freedom,  even  the  old 
legislators  most  plainly  decided  many  points  in  defiance  of  the  general  rules. 
The  man  that  gave  it  is  allowed  to  rejoice  that  his  liberality  is  confirmed. 
The  partner,  lastly,  is  kept  from  suffering  any  loss,  for  he  receives  a  price 
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for  the  slave  proportioned  to  his  share  of  the  ownership,  as  determined  by 
us.    0-  2,  7i  4.) 

(3.)  Custody  of  the  Title-deeds. 

On  a  division  of  the  property,  in  case  of  dispute,  the  judge 
settled  who  should  have  the  title-deeda  (C.  3,  38,  5.)  The 
title-deeds  were  not  to  he  assigned  to  him  that  offered 
most  for  their  custody.  (D,  10,  2,  6.)  They  were  either  to 
be  deposited  in  the  temple  of  Vesta,  or  given  to  one  of  the 
heirs.  If  given  to  an  heir,  he  must  furnish  copies  to  the  other 
heirs,  and  bind  himself  to  produce  the  original  when  required. 
The  general  rule  was  to  prefer  the  heir  that  had  the  largest 
share  in  the  inheritance ;  if  they  had  equal  shares,  a  selection 
was  made  by  lot,  or  by  agreement  among  themselves  they 
might  choose  a  third  party,  to  whom  the  documents  should  be 
entrusted.  (D.  10,  2,  4,  3 ;  D.  10,  2,  5.)  Other  things  being 
equal,  a  preference  was  to  be  given  to  the  elder  over  the  yoimger, 
to  men  over  women,  toireebornmen  over  freedmen,  and  generally 
to  those  of  higher  over  those  of  lower  rank.     (D.  22,  4,  6.) 

n.  Duties  of  Joint-Heirs  in  respect  of  Creditors. 

In  respect  of  the  sums  due  to  or  by  the  deceased,  the  joint- 
heirs  were  not  either  joint-creditors  or  joint-debtors.  Each  was 
severally  liable  or  entitled  according  to  his  own  share.  Thus 
an  heir  for  one-half  could  not  sue  any  debtor  of  the  deceased 
for  more  than  one-half  of  the  debt,  nor  be  sued  by  a  creditor 
of  the  deceased  for  more  than  one-half.  This  decision  was 
established  by  the  XII  Tables.     (C.  3,  36,  6.) 

It  is  manifest  that  if  an  heir  were  responsible  not  merely  for 
the  debts  in  proportion  to  his  own  share,  but  had  to  make  good 
the  default  of  all  the  other  heirs,  it  would  have  been  more  dan- 
gerous to  accept  a  part  than  the  whole  of  an  inheritance.  From 
this  danger  the  heirs  were  freed  by  the  provision  of  the  XII 
Tables.  But  a  grave  inconvenience  necessarily  resulted.  A 
creditor  of  the  deceased  had  to  divide  his  claim  into  as  many 
parts  as  there  were  heirs,  and  to  sue  each  separately.  So  a 
debtor  of  the  deceased  was  exposed  to  as  many  actions  as  there 
were  heirs.  Two  ways  of  avoiding  this  inconvenience  were 
resorted  to.  The  testator  might  apportion  the  debts  among 
his  heirs,  requiring  each  to  pay  specific  debts,  and  giving  each 
an  exclusive  right  to  specific  debts  due  to  the  deceased.  The 
heirs  were  obliged  to  respect  this  assignment.  (D.  10,  2,  20,  3.) 
Again,  either  by  reciprocal  stipulations  or  by  order  of  a  judge, 
the  sums  due  to  and  by  the  deceased  might  be  divided.     The 
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judge  could  not,  indeed,  make  any  heir  a  sole  creditor  or 
debtor  in  respect  of  any  particular  sum,  but  in  a  circuitous  way 
the  end  in  view  was  accomplished.  When  a  sum  was  due  to 
the  deceased,  the  heir  to  whom  the  debt  w£U9  assigned  sued  him 
partly  in  his  own  name,  and  partly  as  the  agent  of  all  the  other 
heirs  (procurator  in  rem  siiam)^  and  thus  received  the  entire  debt, 
the  debtor  obtaining  at  the  same  time  a  full  discharge.  When 
a  debt  was  due  by  the  deceased,  and  one  of  the  heirs  to  whom 
it  was  not  assigned  is  sued  for  his  part,  he  can  require  the  heir 
that  is  obliged  to  pay  the  debt  to  come  in  and  defend  the  action* 
But,  doubtless,  this  did  not  prejudice  the  creditor's  right  against 
the  other,  if  the  heirs  sued  failed  to  pay  the  whole  of  the  debt. 
(D.  10,  2,  3 ;  D.  10,  2,  2,  5.) 

The  rule  of  division  does  not  apply  to  a  creditor  secured  by 
mortgage.  The  heir  to  whom  the  thing  mortgaged  is  given 
must  pay  the  whole  debt.     (0.  4,  16,  2.) 

IIL  Duties  of  Joint-Heirs  to  Legatee& 

1.  Each  of  several  heirs  is  bound  to  pay  legacies  (not  speci- 
fically charged  upon  any  heir)  in  proportion  to  the  property  he 
gains,  but  no  further,  and  is  not  obliged  to  make  up  any  defi- 
ciency caused  by  the  insolvency  of  any  of  the  other  heirs. 
(D.  31, 1,  33,  pr.) 

Again,  each  heir  is  entitled,  under  the  lew  Falcidia,  to  a  clear 
fourth  of  his  share. 

The  following  question  has  been  raised  :  Suppose  two  heirs  are  appointed, 
say  Titius  and  Seius,  and  that  the  part  given  to  Titius  is  either  entirely 
exhausted  by  legacies  given  through  him  by  name,  or  burdened  beyond 
measure :  while  through  Seius  there  are  left  either  no  legacies  at  all,  or 
legacies  that  reduce  his  share  only  one-half.  Now  Seius  has  a  fourth  of  the 
whole  inheritance  or  more ;  is  Titius  then  to  be  allowed  to  keep  back  nothing 
from  the  legacies  left  through  him  ?  The  decision  is  that  he  can  keep  back 
enough  to  have  the  fourth  part  of  his  share  unimpaired.  For  the  account 
under  the  lex  FalcicUa  is  to  be  taken  in  the  case  of  each  heir  singly. 
(J.  2,  22,  I.) 

A  teetator  left  400  aurti  to  Titins  and  Maevius.  The  share  of  Titius  was  burdened 
with  legacies  to  the  extent  of  200  cmrei;  and  the  heir,  whoever  he  should  be,  had  to 
pay  another  100  aurei  in  legacies.  Maevius  did  not  accept.  Titius  cannot  require  a 
reservation  of  a  Palcidian  fourth  of  the  200  awrei  charged  on  the  share  ;  but  as,  after 
paying  300  a/urei  in  legacies,  he  retains  a  clear  fourth  of  the  whole,  he  must  be  content 
with  that.    (D.  31,  1,  61,  pr.) 

Gains  and  Titius  are  each  made  heirs  for  one<fourth,  and  Gains  is  made  heir  for  the 
other  half,  subject  to  a  condition.  If  the  condition  is  fulfilled,  the  quarter  and  half 
shares  of  Gains  must  be  conjoined  for  the  purpose  of  reckoning  the  FalciditM  fourth. 
(D.  36,  2,  87,  8.) 
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Special  Investitive  Facts. 

!•  What  words  constitute  heirs  jointly  ? 

The  question  is  one  of  intention.  Did  the  testator  intend  the 
persons  named  to  take  jointly  or  severally  or  successively  I — 
that  is,  the  second  to  take  only  if  the  first  failed. 

Titius  into  Seius  keres  esto.  1      o  .       ,        ■   v  •       ir\  no  ^    at        \ 
TUius  heres  eao  imo  Seius,]     Seiw  alone  ui  heir.     (D.  28,  6,  47,  pr.) 

(1 . )  Primut  et  frettris  mei  JUii  aeque  heredes  sunto. 

(2.)  Primus  etfratrU  meifilii  heredes  turUo, 

In  the  first  instance,  all  ore  hein  jointly  and  in  eqnal  shares.  In  the  second 
Primus  gets  one  half,  and  the  nephews  the  other  half.     (D.  28,  5,  18,  pr.) 

TUius  ex  parte  dimidia  here$  esto,  Seius  ex  parte  dimidia;  ex  qua  parte  Seium 
in^Uui^  ex  eadem  parte  Semproniue  Tieree  esto.  Titins  gets  one -half,  and  Seins  and 
Sempronius  each  a  quarter.  The  true  construction  is  that  Seius  and  Sempronius  are 
joint-heirs  of  one-half,  and  Titios  sole  heir  of  the  other  half.     (D.  28,  5,  15,  pr.) 

2.  The  rules  that  determine  the  shares  of  the  respective  heirs. 

An  inheritance  is  usually  divided  into  twelve  parts  {unctae),  all  included 
under  the  name  of  the  as.  These  parts,  too,  have  their  own  names, 
answering  to  those  from  an  una'a  to  an  oj, — namely  these  :  uncia;  sextans 
(sixth  part,  z>.  2  unciae)  ;  quadrans  (fourth  part,  i.e,  3) ;  triens  (third  part, 
r>.  4)  ;  quincunx  (five-twelfths,  ue,  5) ;  semis  (half,  ix,  6) ;  septunx  (seven- 
twelfths,  i>.  7) ;  bes  (two*thirds,  <>.  8) ;  dodrans  (three-fourths,  i.e,  9) ; 
dcxtans  (ten-twelfths,  ue,  10);  deunx  (eleven-twelfths,  ue.  11);  asy  ue.  12. 
But  it  is  not  necessary  that  there  should  be  precisely  twelve  parts,  for  there 
are  as  many  unciae  in  the  as  as  the  testator  wished.  If,  for  instance,  a  man 
names  in  his  wiU  one  heir,  and  him,  say  ex  semisse^  then  the  whole  as  will 
contain  six  unciae  only ;  because  no  man  can  die  testate  as  regards  part  of 
his  goods,  and  intestate  as  regards  the  other  part,  unless  indeed  he  be  a 
soldier,  whose  intention  in  making  the  will  is  alone  looked  to.  On  the  other 
hand  again,  a  man  can  divide  his  inheritance  into  as  many  unciae  as  he 
pleases.    (J.  2,  14,  5.) 

An  inheritance  was  a  universal  succession ;  it  included  the  whole  of  a  man's  pxx>- 
perty  and  transferable  rights.  An  heir  therefore  could  not  succeed  to  a  part  of  the 
property  of  deceased.  It  was  considered  inconsistent  with  this  principle  to  allow  one 
heir  to  take  ex  testamento  and  another  ah  mtestato.  It  destroyed  the  unity  of  the 
universal  succession.    But  to  this  rule  the  wills  of  soldiers  were  an  exception. 

(1.)  Each  heir  is  assigned  a  particular  share  by  the  testator. 

Let  us  see  what  the  law  is  if  a  share  is  not  assigned,  and  yet  no  one  has 
been  appointed  heir  without  having  a  share  assigned  him ;  as  when  three 
heirs  are  appointed,  each  to  have  a  fourth.  In  this  case  it  is  agreed  the 
unassigned  share  tacitly  accrues  to  each  heir  in  proportion  to  his  share,  and 
is  held  just  as  if  (in  the  instance  given)  they  had  been  appointed  by  the 
will  heirs  each  of  one-third.  Conversely,  again,  if  the  shares  amount  to  more 
than  an  as^  each  is  tacitly  lessened ;  so  that  if,  for  instance,  four  heirs  were 
appointed  in  the  will,  each  to  have  a  third,  then  the  shares  are  to  be  held  just 
as  if  each  had  been  appointed  in  the  will  heir  of  one-fourth.    (J.  2,  14,  7,) 
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A.  and  B.  are  named  heirs  ;  A.  for  one-fourth  and  B.  for  one-half.  Tins  is  the  same 
as  giving  A.  one-third  and  B.  two-thirds  of  the  whole.  There  is  no  intestacy  as  to  the 
remaining  fourth.     (D.  28,  5,  18,  8.) 

A.  and  B.  are  heirs  ;  A.  for  12  and  B.  for  6  parts.  This  is  equivalent  to  making  A. 
heir  for  two-thirds  and  B.  for  one-third.     (D.  28,  6,  18,  4.) 

A.  and  B.  are  together  made  heirs  for  one  (w,  and  C.  is  made  heir  for  one-half  and 
one-sixth  of  an  a«.  In  this  case  the  testator  makes  the  as =20  ounoesy  of  which  A. 
and  B.  get  6  each,  and  0.  gets  8.     (D.  28,  6,  13,  6.) 

Titius  is  heir  for  a  third,  B.  for  two-thirds,  and  then  Titius  for  another  sixth. 
Here  the  cm  is  equal  to  14  ounces  or  parts,  of  which  B.  gets  8  and  Titius  a  third  (4) 
and  a  sixth  (2),  or  in  all  6.     (D.  28,  5,  18,  7. ) 

Clemens  Patronus  in  his  will  provided  that  if  a  son  should  be  bom  to  him,  he 
should  be  heir  ;  if  two  sons,  they  should  be  heirs  in  equal  parts  ;  so  if  two  daughters : 
if  a  son  and  daughter,  the  son  should  get  two  parts  and  the  daughter  one.  Two  sons 
were  bom  and  one  daughter.  Each  of  the  sons  gets  two  parts,  and  the  daughter  one, 
taking  the  as  to  consist  of  5  parts.     (D.  28, 6,  81,  pr.) 

(2.)  Several  are  made  heirs,  but  nothing  is  said  as  to  their 
respective  shares. 

If  more  heirs  than  one  are  appointed,  a  division  of  shares  becomes 
needful  only  if  the  testator  wished  them  not  to  inherit  in  equal  shares.  For 
it  is  sufficiently  certain  that  if  no  shares  are  named,  then  they  are  to  inherit 
in  equal  shares.    (J.  2,  14,  6.) 

(3.)  Several  are  named  heirs  ;  to  some  of  them  the  testator 
assigns  specific  shares,  to  others  none.  It  is  in  this  case  that 
the  mode  of  dividing  an  inheritance  into  twelve  equal  parts 
becomes  of  practical  importance. 

But  if  the  shares  are  expressly  stated  in  the  case  of  some,  and  anyone 
else  is  named  without  a  share,  then  if  any  part  of  the  as  is  wanting,  he 
inherits  that  as  his  share  ;  and  if  more  than  one  are  appointed  in  the  will 
without  shares,  then  they  will  all  unite  in  taking  that  share.  If,  how- 
ever, the  shares  make  up  the  full  as,  then  those  named  are  called  on  to  take 
half,  and  he  or  all  of  them  the  other  half.  It  makes  no  difference  whether 
It  is  the  first  or  the  middle  one  or  the  latest  that  is  appointed  in  the  will 
without  a  share,  for  that  part  is  understood  to  be  given  him  that  is  not 
assigned.     (J.  2, 14, 6.) 

If  more  than  twelve  -unciae  have  been  distributed,  the  one  that  is 
appointed  without  a  share  will  have  all  that  is  wanting  to  make  up  two 
asses.  In  the  same  way,  if  the  sum  of  two  asses  is  already  fully  made  up, 
he  shall  have  what  is  wanting  to  a  third.  All  these  parts  are  afterwards 
called  back  to  the  standard  of  the  as,  although  there  are  more  unciae  than 
the  as  contains.     (J.  2,  14,  8.) 

A.  is  heir  for  one-fourth,  B.  for  one-fourth,  and  C.  without  any  part  being  named. 
G.  gets  one-half  of  the  whole.     (D.  28,  5, 17,  pr.) 

A.  gets  6  ounces,  B.  8,  and  G.  is  made  heir  for  the  residue.  The  shares  of  the 
heirs  will  be— A.  three-twelfths,  B.  four-twelfths,  and  C.  five-twelfths.     (D.  28, 5, 87.) 

A.  gets  one-fourth,  B.  gets  three-fourths,  G.  is  also  heir,  but  no  part  is  men- 
tioned. As  A.  and  B.  together  make  up  one  a«,  G.  gets  another  cu,  and  therefore 
G.  gets  one-half  of  an  (U,  and  A.  one-fourth,  B.  three-fourths  of  the  remaining  hslf. 
(D.  28,  5,  20,  1.) 
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"  I  name  Lneius  Titins  my  heir  for  two  parts,  and  Publins  Maevins  for  one-fonrth." 
^The  testator  is  considered  to  have  reckoned  the  €U  as  consisting  of  three-fourths,  of 
^which  Titius  gets  two  and  Maevius  one.     (D.  28,  6,  78,  1.) 

"  I  name  Lucius  Titius  heir  for  2  ounces,  Gaius  Atticus  for  one  part,  Maevius  for 
one  part,  and  Seius  for  two  parts."  Here  Titius  alone  is  considered  to  have  a  share 
assigned.  He  gets  2  ounces  out  of  the  as,  the  remaining  10  being  divided,  so  that 
5  ounces  go  to  Seiua  and  5  are  divided  equally  between  Maevius  and  Atticus.  (D.  28, 
5.  47,  2.) 
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Third.— INVESTITIVE    FACTS. 


TESTAMENTARY  SUCCESSION. 


First. — The  Formal  Will  {Testamentum). 

L  Essential  Elements  in  a  Will. 

Having  considered  the  juridical  character  of  "  hereditas  "  in  the 
Roman  law,  and  the  Rights  and  Duties  of  the  Heir  {Here^, 
Bonorum  possessor)  y  we  now  come  to  the  Investitive  Facts,  or  the 
modes  by  which  a  person  becomes  heir,  or,  in  other  words, 
enters  upon  an  inheritance.  Our  first  division  is  the  modes 
by  which  a  universal  successor  was  appointed  by  some  ex- 
pression of  the  wishes  of  the  deceased.  This  includes  the 
Roman  Will  (Testamentum). 

But  is  a  will  nothing  but  an  instrument  for  appointing 
heirs?  Are  not  tutores  also  named,  and  legacies  given  by 
will?  Why  then  introduce  the  complex  subject  of  testa- 
ments as  merely  an  investitive  fact  applying  to  **  A^redtto  ? " 
The  reason  is  that  the  essence  of  a  Roman  will  was  the 
nomination  of  a  universal  successor  to  a  deceased  person; 
if  a  will  failed  in  that  point,  it  was  wholly  and  absolutely 
worthless;  if  it  accomplished  that  object,  it  could,  but  it 
need  not,  eflfect  other  purposes  as  well.  In  respect,  there- 
fore, of  its  juridical  essence  and  validity,  a  will  was  nothing 
more  than  a  lawful  mode  of  appointing  an  heir.  Even  after 
the  gi'eat  change  made  by  Justinian,  limiting  the  liability  of 
the  heir  (see  p.  754),  the  essence  of  the  will  continued  to  be 
the  valid  and  successful  appointment  of  an  heir.  If  none  of 
the  heirs  named  in  the  will  could  or  would  accept  the  inheri- 
tance, the  will  was  void,  and  the  legacies  failed  of  eflfect.^ 

In  adopting  this  arrangement,  the  fact  is  not  overlooked 
that  there  was  a  tendency  in  Roman  law  throughout  to  give 
increasing    importance    to    what    has  been    described  as  an 


^  Heuce  the  maxim,  Nemo  pro  parte  testcUus,  pro  parte  intetitatus  deoedere  poUd. 
(J.  2,  14,  5.)    A  will  must  dispose  of  the  whole  property  and  rights  of  the  testator. 
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adventitious  part  of  the  will ;  namely,  the  distribution  of  the 
property  of  a  deceased  person  in  legacies.  The  heir,  at  least 
after  the  reforms  of  Justinian,  was  appointed  for  the  sake  of 
the  legatees ;  he  was  employed  merely  to  wind  up  the  estate 
and  distribute  the  effects  of  a  dead  person.  Still,  in  contempla- 
tion of  law,  these — the  real  objects  of  the  will — were  entirely 
dependent  on  the  appointment  of  an  heir.  If  that  failed,  every- 
thing failed  Even  Justinian  did  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that 
a  will  should  not  fail  from  want  of  an  heir,  which  was  the  only 
step  required  in  order  to  put  the  law  in  harmony  with  practical 
wants.  If  the  heir  named  refused  to  enter,  the  will  collapsed. 
The  acceptance  of  the  heir  appointed  was  the  keystone  of  the 
testamentary  arch. 

Why  was  this  f     Why  did  so  practical  a  people  as  the  Romans 
continue  to  submit  to  a  law  of  wills,  that  for  all  practical 
purposes  was  arbitrary  and  extremely  inconvenient,  continu- 
ally   frustrating  the   objects   of  testators,   and  disappointing 
intended  legatees?     The  explanation  of  this  puzzle  is  found 
in  the  fact   that,  in   the  time  of  Augustus,  a  new  mode   of 
expressing    a  last   will   was    introduced,  which    successfully 
enabled  testators  to  avoid  all  the  snares  and  pitfalls  of  the 
law  of  testaments.     The  mountain  was  too   great  to  remove, 
but  a  way  was  found  of  simply  walking  round  it.    The  de- 
vice invented  for  this  purpose  was  the  informal   will  of  the 
Roman   law-— codrnVZi.      The  name  "codicil"   is  unlucky,  be- 
cause it  irresistibly  suggests  to  an  English  reader  the  idea 
that  codicilli  were  merely  a  postscript  to  a  pre-existing  valid 
will.     But  codicilli  might  exist  although  no  will  was  previously 
made,  the  heirs  ab  intestato  being  the  executors.     The  codicilli^ 
although  in  fact  often  (Jependent  on  a  prior  will,  were  in  law 
quite  independent  of  the  will.     Here  then  was  a  ready  means 
of  avoiding  the  numerous  difficulties  and  complications  arising 
from  the  law  of  wills.     But  this  was  not  all.     The  ingenuity  of 
the  jurisconsults  served  them  in  good  stead  for  courage.    They 
would  not   openly  attack   the   time-honoured   testament,  but 
they  altered  its  character  by  what  was  known  as  the  "  codicillary 
clause."     This  provided,  as  will  be  shown  afterwards  in  detail, 
that  if  a  will  proved  informal,  and  so  invalid,  it  should  be  held 
to  be  *'  codidlli"  and  so  valid,  and  binding  upon  the  heirs  ab 
intestato.     In   most   instances  this   completely  prevented   the 
frustration  of  the  testator^s  intentions  through  irregularities  in 
the  making  of  his  will. 
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In  order  that  a  will  should  be  an  investitive  fact  of  a  hereditas, 
two  things  were  necessary — (1)  a  will  valid  at  the  death  of 
the  testator ;  and  (2)  acceptance  of  the  inheritance  by  the  per- 
sons named  as  heira  A  will  may  be  valid  when  it  is  made,  but 
be  invalid  at  the  time  of  testator's  death. 

Hence  we  must  examine — (1)  what  is  necessary  to  the  initial 
validity  of  a  will ;  and  (2)  how  a  will  initially  valid  may  be 
revoked. 

In  order  that  a  will  should  be  valid  when  made,  five  things 
were  necessary : — 

A.  Certain  forms  must  be  observed. 

B.  Certain  persons  must  be  expressly  disinherited  or  appointed 
heirs. 

C.  Certain  persons  must  be  provided  for. 

D.  An  heir  or  heirs  must  be  properly  appointed. 

£.  No  legal  incapacity  in  their  several  parts  must  attach  to — 
L  The  testator;  n.  The  witnesses ;  or  m.  The  heir, 

A.  Forms  of  Wills. 
I. — Obsolete  Forms. 

1.  Will  made  by  special  legislation  in  the  Comitia. 

Of  wills  there  were  at  first  two  kinds.  One  kind  they  used  to  make  in 
the  Comitia  CcUata^  held  twice  a  year  for  that  purpose.    (G.  2,  loi.) 

The  Comtxa  here  referred  to  means  the  C7omttta  CV^riota.  Aulus  Gelliiu  sayi  that 
in  the  Comma,  wills  were  made  and  "  (ieteftatio  mjcfrwum,^  Opinion  has  differed  in 
regard  to  the  meaning  of  "  (iefestatio."  According  to  De  Conlangesy  it  refers  to 
arrogation,  when  the  person  arrogated  surrendered  his  own  family  rites  to  pass  into  a 
new  &mily  and  share  its  GMJtXut*  The  consent  of  the  Pontiff  seems  to  have  related  to 
the  devolution  of  the  sacred  rites  :  and  we  gather  from  Aulus  Gellius  that  the  wUl  wm 
a  legislative  enactment  (ropoiMio  lU  quM  rhi  hercB  euei,  quae  rogaiio  popuU  mifragio 
ccfi^rmabaJtur).  Apparently  then,  the  first  Roman  will  was  a  legislative  act  either 
substituting  new  heirs  for  l^e  natural  heirsi  or  which  is  perhaps  more  likely,  giving 
an  heir  to  a  man  who  would  otherwise  die  without  heirs.  This  will  was  already 
obsolete  in  the  time  of  Oicero.     (De  Orat.  1,  63.) 

2.  Will  made  on  the  eve  of  battle  {in  procinetu). 

The  other  kind  was  made  when  in  battle  array  (in  procinetu)^  that  is,  when 
they  went  forth  to  fight  in  war  ;  for  the  word  procinctus  means  any  army 
without  baggage  and  in  arms.    (G.  2,  loi.) 

A  will  {tesiamentum)  is  so  called  because  it  attests  the  wishes  {festoHo 
mentis)  of  the  maker.    (J.  2,  lo,  pr.) 

That  we  may  not  be  in  entire  ignorance  of  anything  ancient,  we  must 
know  that  in  old  times  two  kinds  of  wills  were  in  use.  Of  these  two  kinds 
one  was  used  in  peace  and  times  of  ease ;  this  was  called  the  will  in  the 
Comitia  Calata :  the  other  when  they  were  about  to  go  forth  to  battle  ;  this 
was  called ^r^^'mr/i^^if.    (J.  2,  lo,  i.) 
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An  army  in  ancient  times  was  simply  the  city  in  arms  ;  the  conUtia  was  simply 
the  army  at  home  and  during  peace.  Plutarch,  in  his  life  of  Coriolanus,  says  that 
when  the  soldiers  were  drawn  up  in  battle  array  about  to  go  forth  to  battle,  they 
could  make  their  wills  by  simply  announcing  to  three  or  four  witnesses  the  names  of 
those  whom  they  wished  to  be  heirs.  The  decay  of  this  form  of  will-making  is 
remarked  by  Cicero.     (Cic  De  Nat.  Dear.  2,  3.) 

It  is  extremely  diflBcult,  considering  the  scanty  references  to 
the  subject  in  the  authorities,  to  make  out  the  character  of  the 
will  in  procinetu.  Was  the  testamentary  power  so  fully  recog- 
nised, that  the  privilege  of  the  soldiers  was  simply  that  release 
from  forms  which  they  undoubtedly  enjoyed  through  later 
times  ?  But  Gaius  draws  a  clear  line  between  that  ancient  form 
and  the  testaments  of  soldiers  in  his  time.  If  the  testamentary 
power  was  jealously  regarded  as  an  encroachment  on  the  rights 
of  the  members  of  the  &mily,  and  only  allowed  in  exceptional 
cases,  so  to  speak,  by  Act  of  Parliament,  how  was  such  facility 
given  to  the  citizens  in  time  of  war  ?  These  are  questions  that, 
with  the  information  we  possess,  it  is  not  easy  to  answer. 

3.  Will  made  by  maneipcUio, 

A  third  kind  of  will  was  afterwards  added,  made  fier  aes  ei  libram  (with 
bronze  and  balance).  By  it  a  man  that  had  not  made  a  will  either  in  the 
ConUtia  Calaia  or  when  in  battle  array,  if  he  was  pressed  by  the  sudden 
approach  of  death,  used  to  give  a  friend  his  household  (Jamtlia) — ^that  is,  his 
patrimony  by  mancipatio  (conveyance) — and  to  ask  him  for  what  he  wished 
to  be  given  to  each  person  after  his  death.  This  will  is  called  per  aes  et 
libram^  because  the  whole  procedure  is  by  mancipatio.    (G.  2,  102.) 

The  former  two  kinds  of  wills  have  passed  into  disuse.  This  kind  alone, 
that  is  made  per  aes  et  libram,  has  been  retained  in  practice.  But  the 
arrangements  are  not  now  the  same  as  they  used  to  be  in  old  times.  Then 
ihtfamiHae  emptor  (purchaser  of  the  household) — that  is,  the  person  that 
received  ih&famiiia  from  the  testator  by  conveyance — held  the  place  of  the 
heir.  Him,  therefore,  the  testator  used  to  charge  {mandabat)  with  what 
he  wished  to  be  given  to  each  person  after  his  death.  But  now  another 
person  is  appointed  heir  in  the  will,  through  whom  the  legacies  are  left ; 
and  some  one  else,  for  form's  sake  and  to  copy  the  old  law,  is  employed  as 
familtae  emptor,    (G.  2.  103.) 

The  procedure  in  the  matter  is  as  follows  : — The  maker  of  the  will  summons, 
just  as  in  all  other  conveyances,  five  witnesses,  Roman  citizens  over  puberty, 
and  a  balance-holder  {libripens) ;  and  after  writing  out  his  will,  conveys  his 
Jamilia  to  some  one  for  form's  sake.  At  that  stage  the  purchaser  uses  these 
words,  "That  yontfamilia  and  money  are  in  my  charge,  protection  {tutela\ 
and  keeping,  ex  jure  Quiritium^  I  affirm,  and  that  you  may  be  able  to  rightly 
make  a  will  according  to  the  law  of  the  State,  with  this  bronze,  and,"  as  some 
add,  "balance  of  bronze,  be  it  bought  by  me."  Then  he  strikes  the  balance 
with  the  bronze,  and  gives  that  piece  of  bronze  to  the  testator  as  if  by  way  of 
price.  The  testator  next,  holding  the  will  he  has  written  {tabulae\  speaks 
thus :— "  All  this,  as  it  is  written  on  these  tablets  of  wax,  I  so  give,  so 
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bequeath,  and  so  attest ;  you,  therefore,  Quirites,  bear  me  witness  in  this," — 
this  is  called  the  nuncupatio  (declaration).^  The  word  nuncupare  means  to 
name  openly  ;  and  undoubtedly  what  the  testator  has  written  specifically  in 
the  will,  he  appears  in  that  general  utterance  to  name  and  confirm.  (G. 
2,  104.) 

A  third  kind  of  will  was  afterwards  added,  called /^ro^^  eilibram^  because 
the  procedure  took  the  form  of  a  conveyance  (mancipatio) — that  is,  an 
imaginary  sale  in  the  presence  of  five  witnesses  and  a  balance-holder,  all 
Roman  citizens  over  puberty,  and  of  tYiefamiiiae  emptor^  as  he  was  called 
But  those  two  former  kinds  of  wills  have  from  of  old  passed  into  disuse  ; 
that  made/^r  aes  et  libram  lasted  longer.  But  it  also  has  in  part  ceased  to 
be  used.    (J.  2,  10,  i.) 

At  first  this  will  took  effect  as  a  simple  conveyance  ;  it  really  became  a  will  only 
when  the  estate  was  ooDveyed  to  a  purchaser  merely  for  the  sake  of  form,  and  the  hdr 
was  not  disclosed  until  the  death  of  the  testator.  Possibly  this  was  the  form  of  will 
referred  to  by  the  XII  Tables. 

The  testamentum  per  oca  et  libram  continued  to  exist  after  the  time  of  Gaius,  and  is 
probably  referred  to  in  a  constitution  (C.  Th.  4,  4,  8)  of  Honorius  and  Arcadius  (a.d. 
^69),  as  it  was  the  only  will  having  five  witnesses.  It  could  not,  however,  have  been 
resorted  to  after  A.D.  409,  when  Honorius  and  Theodosius  established  ft  less  fonnti 
written  will. 

4.  The  Praetorian  Will. 

The  Praitor,  however,  if  seven  witnesses  have  set  their  seals  to  the  wiD, 
promises  the  heirs  appointed  in  it  bonorum  possessio,  according  to  the  terms 
of  the  will  {secundum  tabulas) ;  if,  then,  there  is  no  one  to  whom  the  inherit- 
ance would  belong  by  statutory  right  in  case  of  intestacy,  a  brother  for 
instance  bom  of  the  same  father,  or  a  father's  brother,  or  brother's  son,— in 
that  case  the  heirs  appointed  in  the  will  can  retain  the  inheritance.  The 
rule  of  law,  indeed,  is  the  same  as  if  the  will  could  not  take  effect  on  some 
other  ground — that  th^/amilia  had  not  been  sold,  for  instance,  or  that  the 
testator  had  not  spoken  the  words  of  the  formal  declaration.     (G.  2,  119.) 

But  let  us  see  whether  or  not  a  brother,  or  a  father's  brother,  if  there  are 
such,  are  to  be  preferred  to  the  heirs  appointed  by  the  will  For  a  rescript 
of  the  Emperor  Antoninus  points  out  that  the  claimants  of  bonorum  possessio^ 
according  to  the  terms  of  a  will  not  rightly  made,  can  defend  themselves 
against  persons  that,  as  being  successors  in  case  of  intestacy,  bring  a  vindi- 
catio  for  the  inheritance  by  the  exceptio  dolt  malL    (G.  2,  120.) 

The  wills  just  named  were  ascribed  to  they«j  civile.  But  afterwards, 
under  the  edict  of  the  Praetor,  a  different  form  of  making  wills  was  brought 
in.  By  this  form,  under  the^V/j  honorarium^  the  testator  was  not  required  to 
convey  away  the  property ;  but  the  seals  of  seven  witnesses  were  enough, 
although  by  \hQ  jus  civile  the  seals  of  witnesses  were  not  necessary.  (J.  2, 
10,  2.) 


^  FamUiam  pecuniamque  tuam  endo  mandatelam,  tuam  cuHoddamque  siesm,  quo  to 
jure  testamerUum  facere  poasia  aecundum  legem  publicam,  hoc  aere,  et  ut  quidam  adjidmit 

aeneaque  libra,  eato  mihi  empta  ; Aacc  ita  ut  in  his  tahulis  ceriaque  aeripta 

$un(i  ita  do,  ita  lejo,  ita  tfator,  itaque  voa,  QuiriteSy  teatimonium  mihi  perhibeiote. 
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The  principle  upon  which  the  Prsetor  interfered  in  this  case 
18  the  same  as  that  which  appears  in  so  many  others — namely, 
to  prevent  the  strict  forms  of  law  producing  injustice.  It  is 
significant,  however,  that  in  allowing  heirs  to  take  in  the 
absence  of  a  proper  mancipatio  or  nuncupation  the  Praator 
required  a  new,  less  cumbrous,  and  more  useful  form  instead. 
The  will  must  be  sealed,  and  seven  witnesses  were  required.  The 
number  seven  was  obtained  by  adding  the  libripens  and  familiae 
emptor  to  the  five  required  in  a  will  per  aes  et  libram.  That  was 
the  condition  of  his  assietance,  just  as  part  performance  was 
the  condition  of  his  assistance  in  enforcing  informal  contracts. 
But  there  is  an  important  difference.  In  contract,  the  Praetor 
interfered  to  prevent  injustice  through  a  strict  adherence  to  the 
forms  of  law;  in  testaments,  he  interfered  to  prevent  dis- 
appointment of  the  just  expectations  of  the  heirs,  and  the 
frustration  of  the  testator's  wishes.  Manifestly,  however,  there 
ivas  less  clamant  reason  for  interfering  to  prevent  disappoint- 
ment of  heirs  than  to  check  injustice  and  fraud.  Accordingly, 
the  Praetor  did  not  give  relief  if  there  were  any  heirs  ab  intes- 
tatOy  having  a  special  claim  to  the  succession.  Thus  a  paternal 
uncle,  brother's  son,  or  brother  by  the  same  father — ^the  next  of 
kin  according  to  the  artificial  rules  of  the  old  law — could  demand 
the  inheritance  against  the  heirs  appointed  by  an  informal  will. 
The  decision  of  Antoninus  altered  all  that,  and  formed  the  first 
step  in  the  process  by  which  the  Roman  will  was  established 
in  its  final  shape. 

11.  Forms  op  Roman  Will  in  the  Time  op  Justinian. 
1.  Written  Will. 

Step  by  step  men's  practice,  and  the  amendments  made  by  the  constitutions, 
began  to  join  the  j'tds  civile  and  the  Praetorian  law  into  one  harmonious  whole. 
It  was  settled,  therefore,  that  at  one  and  the  same  time,  as  ihejus  civile  in 
a  way  required,  seven  witnesses  must  be  employed ;  that  these  witnesses 
must  sign  at  the  foot,  a  point  first  found  in  the  constitutions  ;  and  that,  as 
under  the  Praetor's  edict,  their  seals  should  be  set  to  wills.  This  branch  of 
the  law  therefore  seems  to  be  threefold  ijus  tripertitum).  The  witnesses, 
and  their  presence  together  in  order  to  publish  the  will,  come  down  from  the 
jus  civile.  The  signatures  of  the  testator  and  the  witnesses  at  the  foot  are 
drawn  from  the  observances  under  the  sacred  constitutions.  The  seals 
lastly,  and  the  number  of  the  witnesses,  are  due  to  the  Praetor's  edict.  (J.  2, 

10,  3-) 

(1.)  The  will  must  either  be  written,  or  produced  in  the  pre- 
sence of  seven  witnesses,  all  present  together  with  the  testator 
until  the  ceremony  is  finished ;  and  the  witnesses  must  be  present 

%  C 
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of  their  own  accord,  and  by  invitation.  (D.  28,  1,  21,  2 ;  D. 
28,  1,  20,  8.) 

(2.)  The  testator  must  sign  the  part  of  the  will  shown  to  the 
witnesses  in  their  presence ;  or  if  he  cannot  write,  an  eighth 
person  most  sign  it  for  him  in  the  presence  of  the  witnesses. 
If  the  will  is  and  purports  to  be  written  by  the  testator's  own 
hand  (hence  called  holograph),  the  absence  of  the  signature  is 
not  fatal.     (C.  6,  23,  21,  pr.) 

(3.)  The  witnesses,  at  the  same  time  and  place,  and  in  the 
presence  of  the  testator,  must  adhibit  both  their  names  and 
seals.     (0.  6,  23,  12  ;  D.  28,  1,  22,  4.) 

But  the  witnesses  may  all  use  one  ring  to  seal  the  will — indeed,  what  if 
the  seven  rings  were  all  cut  alike  ? — as  Pomponius  held.  Even  with  another 
man's  ring  one  may  lawfully  scsd.    (J.  2,  lo,  5.) 

(4.)  The  whole  transaction  must  be  uninterrupted,  and 
unmixed  with   any  other   business   (uno  contexta),    (D.  28,  1, 

21, 3.) 

1°  The  will  seed  not  be  m  the  testator's  handwriting,  and  its  contents  need  not  be 
disclosed  to  the  witnesses.     (C.  6,  28,  21,  pr.) 

2°  It  makes  no  difference  whether  it  is  on  tablets,  or  on  paper,  or  on 
parchment,  or  on  any  other  material,  that  the  will  is  made.  (J.  2,  lo,  12.) 
-  3**  To  all  these  under  our  constitution,  to  secure  that  wills  shall  be  genuine 
and  that  no  fraud  shall  be  employed,  this  addition  has  been  made,  that  the 
name  of  the  heir  shall  be  stated  in  the  handwriting  of  the  testator  or  of  the 
witnesses,  and  that  everything  shall  take  place  according  to  the  tenor  of  that 
constitution.    (J.  2,  10,  4.) 

The  constitution  referred  to  (G.  6,  28,  29)  was  found  to  be  productive  of  much 
mischief,  in  consequence  of  the  ignorance  of  testators  of  its  provisions,  or  of  their 
inattention  ;  and  it  was  repealed  (Nov.  119,  9). 

4°  Duplicates  must  each  be  sealed.     (D.  28,  1.  24.) 

Of  one  will,  too,  several  counterparts  may  be  made,  if  each  is  made 
according  to  the  required  forms.  Sometimes  this  is  necessary,  as  when  a 
man  is  going  to  sea,  and  wishes  to  carry  with  him  and  also  to  leave  at  home 
a  formal  declaration  of  his  deliberate  intention.  Countless  other  reasons 
also,  ever  threatening  men's  ties,  may  make  this  needful.    (J.  2,  10,  13.) 

2.  Private  Nuncupative  or  Oral  Will. 

So  much  for  wills  made  in  writing.  But  if  a  man  wishes  to  do  without 
writing  in  drawing  up  his  will,  according  to  ii^tjus  civile^  let  him  know  that 
if  he  employs  seven  witnesses,  and  declares  his  wishes  before  them,  this  is 
a  thoroughly  complete  will  according  to  the  jus  civile^  and  firmly  settled. 
(J.  2,  10,  14.) 

In  a  constitution  of  Theodosius  and  Valentinian  (C.  6,  23,  21,  2)  this  provisioD 
was  embodied,  subject  to  the  rules  as  to  the  presence  of  the  witneBses  ab«ady  stated. 
(C.  6,  28,26.) 
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3.  Public  Nuncupative  Will. 

Without  any  formalities  a  person  may  declare  his  last  will  in 
the  presence  of  a  magistrate,  or  have  a  memorandum  thereof 
entered  on  the  records  of  the  Court.     (C.  6,  23,  19.) 

III.  Special  Forms  of  Wills  for  Particular  Classes. 

1.   Soldiers. 

The  careful  observance  of  the  rules  just  given  for  drawing  up  wills  has 
been  relaxed  by  the  imperial  constitutions  in  favour  of  soldiers,  because  of 
their  want  of  skilL  Their  wills,  although  they  have  not  employed  the 
legal  number  of  witnesses  [nor  conveyed  \int\x familia^  nor  made  a  nuncupatio\ 
nor  observed  any  other  formality  required  in  wills,  are  none  the  less  rightly 
made,  if  only  they  have  been  engaged  in  service.   (J.  2,  ii,  pr. ;  G.  2,  109.) 

This  was  very  properly  brought  in  by  a  constitution  of  ours,  and  so  in 
whatever  shai>e  their  last  wishes  are  found,  written  or  unwritten,  the  will 
takes  effect  as  the  expression  of  those  wishes.  But  at  the  times  when  they 
are  free  from  the  hardships  of  service,  and  living  either  elsewhere  or  in  their 
own  abodes,  they  cannot  claim  the  aid  of  such  a  privilege.  A  will,  indeed, 
even  \i  filiifamiliasy  they  are  allowed  to  make,  because  they  are  soldiers  ; 
but  it  must  be  according  to  the  law  common  to  all,  and  with  the  employment 
of  all  those  observances,  even  in  their  wills,  that  we  have  just  set  out  as 
necessary  in  the  wills  of  civilians.     (J.  2,  11,  pr.) 

With  express  reference  to  soldiers'  wills  the  late  Emperor  Trajan  sent  to 
Statilius  Severus  a  rescript  in  these  terms  : — **  The  privilege  granted  to 
soldiers  on  service,  of  having  their  wills  held  valid,  no  matter  how  they  are 
made,  ought  to  be  understood  thus  : — It  ought  firct  to  be  evident  that  a  will 
was  made ;  this  can  be  done  without  writing,  even  by  those  that  are  not 
soldiers.  The  soldier,  then,  about  whose  goods  a  question  is  raised  before 
you,  if  he  called  men  together  for  the  purpose  of  declaring  his  last  wishes, 
and  spoke  so  as  to  make  it  clear  whom  he  wished  to  be  his  heir,  and  on 
whom  he  wished  to  bestow  freedom,  may  be  held,  though  there  was  no 
writing,  to  have  made  his  will  in  this  way,  and  his  wishes  must  be  held  valid. 
But  if,  as  often  happens  in  the  course  of  talk,  he  said  to  some  one, '  I  make 
you  my  heir,'  or  *  I  leave  you  my  goods,'  this  ought  not  to  be  respected  as 
a  will.  No  one  has  a  greater  interest  in  refusing  to  admit  such  an  example 
than  the  very  persons  to  whom  the  privilege  has  been  granted.  For  other- 
wise it  would  not  be  hard,  afler  the  death  of  any  soldier,  for  witnesses  to 
come  forward  and  afHrm  that  they  had  heard  the  deceased  say  of  anyone 
they  thought  fit  that  he  left  him  his  goods  ;  and  thus  the  true  intentions  of 
the  deceased  might  be  overturned."    (J.  2,  11,  i.) 

This  favour  is  granted  them  by  the  imperial  constitutions  only  so  long  as 
they  are  soldiers  and  Hve  in  camp.  But  veterans  after  their  discharge,  or 
persons  that  though  soldiers  make  a  will  when  not  in  camp,  ought  to  make 
it  according  to  the  law  common  to  all  Ron^an  citizens.  A  will,  too,  that  they 
have  made  in  camp  not  according  to  the  law  commonly  in  use  {commune  jus\ 
but  in  a  way  of  their  own  choice,  will  be  effectual  after  their  discharge  for 
one  year  only.  But  what  if  the  testator  dies  within  the  year,  while  the 
appointed  condition  under  which  alone  the  heir  can  take  is  not  fulfilled  within 
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the  year  ?    Is  the  will  to  take  effect  as  if  a  soldier's  ?    It  is  held  that  it  does. 

(J.  2,  II,  3.) 

But  if  a  man,  before  becoming  a  soldier,  has  made  a  will,  not  valid  in  law 

{non  jure\  and  after  becoming  a  soldier,  and  while  engaged  on  service, 

has  unsealed  it  and  added  or  withdrawn  some  things,  or  has  in  any  other 

way  shown  his  wish  that  it  should  take  effect  as  a  soldier's  will,  then  we 

must  say  that  the  will  is  to  take  effect  as  if  resulting  from  the  fresh  wishes 

of  a  soldier.    (J.  2,  11,  4.) 

This  privilege  was  first  granted  for  a  limited  time  by  Jolius 
CsBsar,  renewed  by  subsequent  emperors,  Titius,  Domitian, 
Nerva,  and  finally  established  as  a  permanent  part  of  the  law 
under  Trajan.     (D.  29,  1,  1,  pr.) 

The  same  privilege  was  allowed  to  seamen  in  the  service  of 
the  State.     (D.  37, 13,  1, 1.) 

It  lasts  only  during  the  time  of  service,  and  for  one  year  after 
a  soldier's  or  sailor's  retirement.  (D.  29,  1,  38,  pr.)  But  if  the 
soldier  is  dismissed  for  misconduct,  the  privilege  is  extinguished 
at  once.     (D.  29, 1,  26,  pr.) 

We  shall  afterwards  see  that  this  is  not  the  only  point  in 
the  making  of  wills  upon  which  soldiers  were  fistvoured. 

2.  Wills  of  the  Blind. 

The  wills  of  persons  suffering  from  blindness  (whether  con- 
genital or  £rom  disease)  may  be  made  in  the  presence  of  seven 
witnesses  with  the  aid  of  a  notary  (tabularius).  The  testator 
must  openly  declare  the  names,  rank,  and  description  of  the 
heirs,  and  their  shares,  as  also  the  legacies.  The  instruc- 
tions are  to  be  written  by  the  notary  all  at  one  sitting  in  the 
presence  of  the  witnesses,  and  signed  and  sealed  by  them 
and  him  in  the  usual  manner.  When  a  notcLry  cannot  be 
found,  an  eighth  person  who  can  write  is  to  take  his  place. 
(C.  6,  22,  8.) 

3.  Wills  of  persons  that  cannot  read. 

A  constitution  of  Justinian  applies  to  persons  that  cannot  read 
{rustici).  It  does  not  apply  to  the  cities  and  camps  of  the 
Roman  world.  Where,  however,  few  are  found  able  to  read  and 
write,  the  old  custom  shall  have  the  force  of  law  ;  and  where 
witnesses  cannot  sign  their  names,  it  is  enough  if  they  are 
present.  If  seven  witnesses  cannot  be  found,  five,  but  not 
fewer,  shall  suffice.  These  witnesses  must  know  the  names  of 
the  heirs.  If  any  can  read  and  write,  they  may  sign  for  the 
other  witnesses  in  their  presence.     (C.  6,  23,  31.) 

4.  Persons  suffering  from  contagious  disease. 

When  the  testator  suffers  from  contagious  disease,  seven 
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witnesses  are  required ;  but  if  any  of  them  are  suffering  &om 
disease,  the  necessity  of  their  being  all  present  together  is 
dispensed  with.     (C.  6,  23,  8.) 

5.  Parents  and  Children. 

When  a  parent  left  his  property  among  his  children  by  an 
informal  will,  his  dispositions  took  effect  as  a  trust  {fideicom- 
mtssvm).  This  relief  was  given  by  Diocletian  and  Maximian 
(C.  3,  36,  16)  and  Constantine  (C.  3,  36,  26).  Theodosius  and 
Valentinian  enacted  that  if  the  will  refers  to  others  th€m  children, 
so  much  of  it  shall  be  void,  and  the  property  undisposed  of  go 
to  the  children.     (C.  6,  23,  21,  1.) 

IV. — Opening,  Publication,  and  Inspection  of  Wills. 

Any  judge  had  power  to  order  a  will  to  be  produced  and  read 
in  pubUa  (O.  6,  32,  1.)  The  Pr»tor  had  jurisdiction  to  com- 
pel the  witnesses  to  appear  and  acknowledge  (D.  29,  3,  4)  or 
deny  their  seals.  (D.  29,  3,  5.)  Paul  gives  the  following 
account  of  the  formalities  of  opening  a  wiU.  The  witnesses 
that  sealed  the  will,  or  the  greater  part  of  them,  are  to  be 
present  (if  that  is  impossible,  special  arrangements  were  made, 
D.  29,  3,  7) ;  and  when  they  have  recognised  their  seals,  the 
string  is  to  be  broken,  and  the  will  opened  and  read.  An 
opportunity  is  to  be  given  for  copying  it,  and  thereafter  it  is  to 
be  sealed  with  an  official  seal,  and  deposited  in  the  public 
archives,  so  that  if  the  copies  of  it  are  lost,  fresh  ones  may  be 
had  from  the  original.  (Paul,  Sent.  4,  6,  1.)  In  towns  or 
municipalities,  the  opening  and  reading  should  take  place  in 
the  Forum  or  Basilica  between  the  second  and  tenth  hour  of  the 
day.  This  ought  to  be  done  in  the  presence  of  the  magistrates 
and  with  witnesses  of  respectability.  (Paul,  Sent  4,  6,  2.) 
Whoever  opens  a  will  elsewhere,  or  in  any  other  manner,  is 
liable  to  a  penalty  of  5000  sesterces.  (Paul,  Sent.  4,  6,  2  A.) 
The  wiH  should  be  opened  within  three  or  five  days,  if  the 
person  having  the  custody  of  it  is  in  the  same  place  where  the 
testator  died ;  if  not,  within  the  same  time  from  the  date  of  his 
return.     (Paul,  Sent.  4,  6,  3.) 

Testaments,  and  all  documents  that  are  wont  to  be  notified 
in  the  tax-office  {censuale  offidurn)  should  be  kept  there,  and  not 
be  removed.  (C.  6,  23, 18.)  Justinus  refers  to  the  attempts  of 
the  clergy  to  get  jurisdiction  over  the  publication  of  wills,  and 
to  take  it  away  from  the  Magiater  Census.  It  is  absurd  and 
scandalous,  he  says,  that  they  should  affect  to  be  skilled  in  law ; 
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and  he  impoBed  on  them  for  such  offence  a  penalty  of  fifty 
pounds  (librae).     (C.  1,  3,  41.) 

A  will — ^the  most  secret  of  documents  before  a  testator's 
death — ^becomes,  after  that  event,  in  a  manner  a  public  deed, 
(D.  29,  3,  2,  pr.)  In  any  controversy  regarding  a  will,  the  judge 
could  order  the  person  in  whose  custody  it  was  (D.  29,  3,  2,  8) 
to  produce  it,  in  order  that  it  might  be  read  and  copied.  (D.  2, 
15,  6 ;  D.  29,  3, 1, 1.)  Inspection  was  not  allowed,  if  there  was 
a  doubt  as  to  whether  the  testator  w^s  dead.  (D.  29,  3,  2,  4.) 
Moreover,  the  date  of  the  will  was  not  shown,  because  it  might 
have  helped  forgers  to  give  a  consistent  date  to  a  fabricated 
will  purporting  to  revoke  the  true  will.     (D.  29,  3,  2,  6.) 

B.  Disherison. 

If  certain  persons  are  not  made  heirs,  or  expressly  disinherited, 

the  will  is  void.    At  the  same  time,  there  was  no  person  that  a 

testator  was  compelled  to  make  his  heir.     He  could  disinherit 

all,  but  he  must  do  so  expressly.     Persons  were  disinherited 

either  as  individuals  (nominatim)  or  in  a  class  (inter  caeteros). 

A  person  is  disinherited  by  name,  either  in  the  form,  ''Let  Titius, 
my  son,  be  disinherited  {^exheres  esto) ; "  or  in  the  form,  "  Let  my  son 
be  disinherited,"  with  his  own  name  not  added — if,  that  is,  there  is  no  other 
son.    (J.  2, 13,  I ;  G.  2,  127.) 

It  seems  very  strange  that,  throughout  the  whole  history  of 
Rome,  a  rule  so  arbitrary  should  have  been  inflexibly  main- 
tained, and  instead  of  suffering  the  usual  fate  of  the  older 
parts  of  the  law  at  the  hands  of  Justinian,  should  have  been  made 
actually  more  stringent  by  him.  The  rule  afforded  no  real  pro- 
tection to  the  persons  in  question,  because  the  testator's  power 
of  expressly  disinheriting  them  was  unqualified.  Testators 
were  bound,  as  will  be  shown  under  the  next  head,  to  leave  a 
portion  of  their  property  to  their  children,  but  they  were  not 
bound  to  make  them  heirs.  Whence  then  so  singular  and 
inconvenient  a  rule — a  rule  that,  owing  to  the  ignorance  or 
forgetfulness  of  testators,  must  constantly  have  defeated  their 
testamentary  dispositions  ? 

The  explanation  is  clearly  given  in  a  quotation  fi*om  Paul  in 
the  Digest  (D.  28,  2,  11),  and  throws  an  interesting  light  upon 
the  early  Roman  ideas  of  inheritance.  Paul  observes  that 
there  is  a  sort  of  copartnership  in  the  family  property  between 
a  father  (paterfamilias)  and  his  children.  The  very  names 
(  paterfamilias ^filiuafamilias)  show  this  ;  to  the/ami7ia  they  stand 
as  one  person,  towards  each  other  only  in  the  natm*al  relation 
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of  feither  and  son.  When,  therefore,  the  father  dies,  it  is  not 
8o  correct  to  say  that  they  inherit  his  property,  as  that  they 
acquire  the  free  control  of  their  own.  Hence,  although  they 
are  not  named  heirs  by  the  deceased,  they  are  still  owners  of 
the  family  property.  By  the  old  customary  law,  children  conld 
not  refuse  to  be  heirs  to  their  father ;  the  privilege  of  refusal 
i«B6  bestowed  on  them  by  the  PrsBtors.  Was  there  not  a  time 
Tirhen  also  the  father  could  not  deprive  them  of  the  property  ? 
Paul  treats  the  children  as  being  in  possession  until  they  are 
removed.  The  father  has  the  power  to  remove  them,  and  clear 
the  ground  for  the  introduction  of  new  heirs ;  but  unless  he 
exercises  that  power,  they  remain,  and  there  is  no  place  for  the 
heirs  intended.  The  standpoint  of  the  law,  then,  is  this:  A 
man's  children  are  his  natural  heirs,  and  in  a  sense  joint-owners 
of  the  family  estate  ;  but  either  by  the  XII  Tables,  or  by 
custom  only  confirmed  by  the  XII  Tables,  he  acquired  the 
right  to  eject  those  heirs,  and  put  in  whomsoever  he  pleased. 
The  testamentary  power  was  thus  a  usurpation  of  the  rights 
of  the  natural  heirs.  It  was  a  power  to  set  them  aside. 
Whoever,  therefore,  wished  to  appoint  other  heirs,  must  first 
pave  the  way  by  disinheriting  the  natural  heirs,  and  so  leave 
the  inheritance  open  to  the  designated  heirs  to  enter.  We 
shall  presently  see  how  far  compensation  was  provided  for  the 
natural  heirs  through  the  Querela  inofficioai  testamenti.  In 
speaking  of  "  natural  heirs  "  and  "  family,"  it  must  be  kept  in 
mind  that  the  ancient  family  as  based  on  the  poteatasy  not  that 
constituted  by  the  tie  of  blood,  is  referred  to.  The  persons 
that,  if  not  made  heirs,  must  be  expressly  disinherited,  may  be 
considered  under  four  groups : — 

1.  Those  Hying  xmder  the  potettaa  or  manut  of  the  testator  at  the  time  of  maJdiig 
his  will,  and  who,  if  he  were  at  that  moment  to  die  intestate,  would  be  his  heirs. 
{Sui  heredes.)    (Ulp.  Frag.  22,  14.) 

2.  Those  not  included  in  group  (1.),  that  between  the  time  of  making  his  will  and 
his  death  are  under  his  jpatestaa  or  mantu,  and  who  bj  his  death  intestate  would 
succeed  as  heirs.  This  includes  children  unborn  at  the  time  of  his  death,  but  bom 
within  ten  months  afterwards. 

3.  Emancipated  children. 

4.  Adopted  children. 

6.  Changes  by  Justinian. 

1.  Persons  under  the  potestas  or  manus  of  the  testator  at  the 
time  of  making  the  will,  who,  if  he  were  then  to  die  intestate, 
would  succeed  as  heirs. 

(1.)  Filiuafamiliaa. 
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In  order,  however^  that  a  will  may  take  effect  in  any  case,  it  is  not  enough 
to  observe  the  rules  set  forth  above.  A  man  that  has  a  son  inpotestate 
ought  to  take  care  to  appoint  him  heir,  or  to  disinherit  him  by  name ;  for  if 
he  does  not,  but  passes  him  over  in  silence,  the  will  is  void.  So  £ar  is  this 
carried  that  [as  our  teachers  think]  even  if  the  son  dies  in  the  lifetime  of 
the  father  there  can  be  no  heir  under  the  will,  because  the  will  was  bad  from 
the  first     (J.  2,  13,  pr. ;  G.  2,  123.) 

But  the  authors  of  the  opposite  school  think  otherwise.  If,  indeed,  the 
son  is  alive  at  the  time  of  his  father's  death,  undoubtedly  he  bars  the  heirs 
appointed  in  the  will,  and  becomes  a  suus  heres  by  way  of  intestacy ;  and 
this  they  own.  But  if  he  is  cut  off  before  his  father's  death,  the  inheritance 
can,  they  think,  be  entered  on  under  the  will,  as  there  is  no  son  to  bar  the 
way :  because,  of  course,  they  hold  that  the  will  was  not  made  void  from 
the  first  by  the  fact  that  the  son  was  passed  over.    (G.  2,  123.) 

If  a  son  is  disinherited  by  his  father,  he  ought  to  be  disinherited  by  name ; 
for  otherwise  he  cannot  be  disinherited    (G.  2,  127.) 

According  to  the  text  of  JiutiniAn,  it  appears  that  the  point  in  dispute  was  settled 
in  favour  of  the  school  of  Gains. 

(2.)  Daughters  and  other  descendants  of  both  sexes  under 
potestas. 

As  regards  all  the  other  children,  if  the  testator  passes  them  over  the 
will  takes  effect.  But  the  persons  passed  over  come  in  {adcrescunt)  for  a 
share  along  with  the  heirs  appointed  in  the  will ;  if  the  latter  are  std  keredes, 
for  share  and  share  alike  ;  if  they  are  outsiders,  for  half  the  property.  For 
instance,  if  a  man  appoints  say  three  sons  heirs,  and  passes  over  a  daughter, 
then  the  daughter  comes  in  as  an  heir  for  one-fourth ;  and,  besides,  the 
Praetor  also  protects  her  in  this  share,  because  she  would  have  had  it  in 
case  of  intestacy.  I(  however,  he  appoints  outsiders  his  heirs,  and  passes 
over  a  daughter,  then  the  daughter  comes  in  and  is  made  heir  of  one-half. 
All  we  have  said  of  a  daughter  we  shall  understand  to  be  said  of  a  grandson, 
and  also  of  all  descendants,  whether  male  or  female.    (G.  2, 124.) 

What  then  ?  Although  daughters,  according  to  what  we  have  said,  with- 
draw from  the  heirs  appointed  in  the  will  one-half  only,  yet  the  Praetor 
promises  them  bonorum  possessio  contrary  to  the  terms  of  the  will  {contra 
tabulas)  ;  and  on  this  principle  outside  heirs  are  shut  off  from  the  whole  in- 
heritance, and  become  heirs  sine  re.    (G.  2,  125.} 

The  result  of  this  bonorum  possessio  no  doubt  would  be,  that  there  would 
be  no  difference  between  females  and  males.  But  lately  the  Emperor 
Antoninus  pointed  out  in  a  rescript  that  female  suae  heredes  are  not  to  obtain 
more  by  bonorum  possessio  than  they  would  by  their  right  to  come  in  {jus 
adcrescendt).  The  like  rule  holds  for  emancipated  females ;  namely  this, 
that  what  they  would  have  had  by  their  right  to  come  in  if  they  had  been 
sutie  heredes^  that  they  are  to  have  by  means  of  bonorum  possessio.  (G. 
2,  126.) 

But  descendants,  male  or  female,  can  be  disinherited,  not  only  by  name  but 
as  '*  all  others  ; "  that  is  in  this  way,  "  Let  all  others  be  disinherited."  These 
words  are  usually  thrown  in  after  the  appointment  of  the  heir.  This  is  so, 
however,  only  by  ihtjus  civile,    (G.  2,  128,  as  restored.) 
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The  Praetor  orders  all  males,  both  sons  and  all  others — grandsons  that  is, 
and  great-grandsons — ^to  be  disinherited  by  name.  Female  children,  how- 
ever— daughters  that  is,  and  granddaughters,  and  great-granddaughters — 
may  be  disinherited  either  by  name  or  as  included  in  "  all  others.''  (G.  2, 
129,  as  restored.)  * 

As  regards  daughters  or  other  descendants  through  males,  whether  male 
or  female,  this  rule  w^  not  in  ancient  times  observed.  But  if  they  were  not 
named  as  heirs  in  the  wiU,  or  disinherited,  the  will  was  not  thereby  invali- 
dated ;  only  they  were  afforded  a  right  to  come  in  for  a  fixed  share ;  more- 
over, it  was  not  necessary  for  ascendants  to  disinherit  such  persons  by  name, 
but  it  was  lawful  to  do  this  by  including  them  among  "  all  others."    (J.  2, 

'3,  pr.) 

From  the  circumstance  that  the  Praetor  and  the  Emperors  made  the  law  on  the 
subject  of  disherison  vaiy  with  the  law  of  intestate  succession,  it  is  perhaps  not 
improbable  that  the  distinction  in  sec.  124  of  Gains  throws  ns  back  on  a  time  when 
the  right  of  daughters  to  the  succession  was  not  so  clearly  established  as  the  right  of 
sons.  It  may  be  an  indication  of  a  preference  of  the  male  to  the  female  line  that  had 
disappeared  even  so  early  as  the  XII  Tables.  , 

2.  Persons  falling  under  the  poteatas  or  manua  after  the  will 
is  made,  but  before  the  testator's  death.  In  this  class  is 
included  posthumous  children  of  the  testator. 

(1.)  Posthamous  children  (postumi).  These  are  children  of 
the  testator,  who  if  born  in  his  lifetime  would  have  been  under 
his  potestas,  and  entitled  to  succeed  him  if  he  died  intestate. 

Posthumous  descendants  ought  to  be  either  appointed  heirs  or  dis- 
inherited. In  one  respect  they  are  all  on  the  same  footing ;  namely  this, 
that  whether  it  is  a  posthimious  son  or  any  of  the  other  descendants,  male 
or  female,  that  is  passed  over,  the  will  takes  effect,  but  is  afterwards  broken 
by  the  birth  of  a  posthumous  descendant,  male  or  female,  and  on  that 
ground  wholly  invalidated.  If,  therefore,  a  woman,  from  whom  there  is  hope 
of  posthumous  issue,  miscarries,  there  is  nothing  to  bar  the  heirs  named  in 
the  will  from  entering  on  the  inheritance.  Females,  indeed,  were  usually 
disinherited  either  by  name,  or  as  included  in  "  all  others,"  provided  only 
that  if  they  were  disinherited  as  included  in  "all  others,"  some  legacy  should 
be  left  them,  that  they  might  not  seem  to  be  passed  over  through  forgetful- 
ness.  But  male  posthumous  descendants — a,  son  that  is,  and  so  on — could 
not,  it  was  held,  be  rightly  disinherited,  except  by  name,  in  this  way, 
namely  : — "  Let  whatever  son  may  be  bom  to  me  be  disinherited."  (J.  2, 
13,  I  ;  G.  2,  130-132,  as  restored.) 

The  fonn  for  appointing  posthumous  grandchildren  heirs  was  introduced  by  Gallus 
Aquilius,  hence  the  name — Pottumi  AquUiani,  (D.  28,  2, 29,  pr.)  It  ran  in  the  follow- 
ing terms  : — "  If  my  son  die  in  my  lifetime^  then  if  any  grandson  or  granddaughter  by 
him  is  bom  to  me  after  my  death,  within  ten  months  of  the  death  of  my  son  let  them 
be  heirs." 

Ulpian  put  it  simply  that  the  M^er  way  was  to  disinherit  male  posthumous  children 
expressly  {nominatim).    (XJlp.  Frag.  22,  22.) 

(2.)  In  the  same  position  as  posthumous  descendants  are  those  that  by 
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succeeding  to  the  position  of  a  suus  keres  become  as  if  by  being  bom  after- 
wards sui  heredes  to  their  ascendants.  Suppose,  for  instance,  a  man  has  a 
son,  and  by  him  a  grandson  or  granddaughter  in  his  potestas^  then  because 
the  son  is  a  degree  before  the  other,  he  alone  has  the  rights  of  a  suus  heres^ 
although  the  grandson  also  and  the  granddaughter,  his  children,  are  in  the 
samt  poiestas.  If  now  the  son  dies  in  the  father's  lifetime,  or  in  any  other 
way  you  please  passes  out  of  his  fotestas^  then  at  once  the  grandson  or 
g^nddaughter  succeeds  to  his  portion,  and  they  obtain  in  that  way  the 
rights  of  stU  heredes  just  as  if  they  had  been  bom  afterwards.  In  order, 
then,  that  his  will  may  not  be  broken  in  that  way,  the  testator  must,  just  as 
he  ought  either  to  appoint  as  heir  or  to  disinherit  by  name  the  son  himself 
that  his  will  may  not  be  wrongly  made,  so  also  either  appoint  as  heir  or 
disinherit  a  grandson  or  granddaughter  by  that  son.  For  if  not,  if  the  son 
perchance  dies  in  his  lifetime,  then  the  grandson  or  granddaughter,  by  suc- 
ceeding to  his  portion  just  as  if  bom  afterwards,  will  break  the  wilL  This 
was  looked  forward  to  in  th^  lex  Junta  Vellaea^  which  points  out  a  way  of 
disinheriting  them  like  that  used  for  posthumous  children  [the  males  by 
name,  the  females  either  by  name  or  as  included  under  "  all  others,"  pro- 
vided only  that  to  the  latter  some  legacy  is  left]  (J.  2,  13,  2  ;  G.  2,  I33-I34» 
as  restored.) 

When  such  grandchildren  are  bom  after  the  making  of  the  will,  during  the  life- 
time of  the  testator,  they  must  be  expressly  disinherited  or  made  heirs.  (D.  23, '2, 
29,  12.)  The  date  of  the  Ux  Junta  Vdlaea  is  uncertain  ;  usual  date  given  is  A.D.  46. 
Hence  the  name  Postwmi  VeUaeani, 

3.  Emancipated  children. 

Emancipated  sons  it  is  by  tht  jus  civile  unnecessary  either  to  appoint  as 
heirs  or  to  disinherit ;  because  they  are  not  sui  heredes.  But  the  Prsetor 
orders  all,  females  as  well  as  males,  if  they  are  not  appointed  heirs,  to  be 
disinherited ;  the  males  [even  of  a  lower  degree]  by  name,  the  females  as 
included  among  "  all  others."  If,  however,  they  are  neither  appointed  hein 
nor  disinherited  as  we  have  said  above,  the  Praetor  promises  them  bononm 
possessio  contrary  to  the  terms  of  the  will.     (J.  2,  13,  3  ;  G.  2,  135.) 

By  the  old  civil  law,  suocession  went  to  the  family  as  constituted  by  the  jwCeito; 
and  therefore  emancipated  children  had  no  part  in  the  inheritance  to  their  parente. 
But  when  the  Frietors  enabled  them  to  succeed,  the  corollary  seems  to  ha^e  been 
made,  that  they  must  be  expressly  disinherited.  This  shows  that  the  rule  of  ezptew 
disherison  was  in  harmony  with  public  sentiment,  otherwise  it  would  never  have  beeo 
extended  to  a  case  where  it  was  not  required  by  the  old  law. 

4.  Adopted  and  arrogated  children. 

Adopted  children,  as  long  as  they  are  in  the  potesias  of  their  adopted 
father,  are  held  to  have  the  same  rights  as  children  begotten  in  lawful  mar- 
riage. They  must  therefore  be  either  appointed  heirs  or  disinherited, 
according  to  what  we  have  set  forth  in  regard  to  children  by  birth.  But  if 
emancipated  by  their  adopted  father,  neither  by  the  jus  civiley  nor  so  far 
as  regards  the  Praetor's  edict,  are  they  reckoned  among  his  descendants. 
On  this  principle  it  is  that  conversely,  as  far  as  regards  their  parent  by 
birth,  so  long  as  they  are  in  the  family  of  their  adoption  they  are  reckoned 
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as  outsiders,  so  that  it  is  not  necessar>'  either  to  appoint  them  heirs  or  to 
disinherit  them.  But  when  emancipated  by  their  adopted  father,  they  then 
at  once  come  to  be  in  the  same  case  in  which  they  would  have  been  if 
emancipated  by  their  actual  father  by  birth.    (J.  2,  13,  4.) 

Under  the  legiBlation  of  Ju8tiiiiaii«  the  adopting  father,  except  when  he  was  an 
ascendant  by  blood,  was  not  required  to  make  the  adopted  son  heir. 

5.  Final  changes  by  Justinian. 

Such  were  the  rules  brought  in  by  antiquity.  But  we  hold  that  between 
males  and  females  in  this  branch  of  law  there  is  no  difference  ;  for  in  the 
procreation  of  men,  both  alike  discharge  a  natural  duty.  The  ancient 
statute  of  the  XII  Tables  also  called  all  alike  to  the  succession  in  cases  of 
intestacy,  and  this  the  Praetors  afterwards  seem  to  have  followed.  By  a 
constitution,  therefore,  we  have  brought  in  a  simple  and  uniform  law  for 
sons  and  daughters,  and  all  other  descendants  through  males,  not  only  for 
those  actually  bom,  but  also  for  the  posthumous ;  and  have  provided  that 
all,  whether  sui  heredes  or  emancipated,  must  be  either  appointed  heirs  or 
disinherited  by  name.  If  this  is  not  done,  the  effect  in  invalidating  the  wills, 
of  the  ascendants,  and  in  taking  away  the  inheritance,  is  the  same  as 
if  sons  are  passed  over,  whet*her  they  are  sui  heredes  or  emancipated,  or 
whether  they  have  been  already  bom,  or  being  still  in  the  womb  have  been 
bom  afterwards.  As  regards  adopted  children  also  we  have  brought  in  a 
fixed  arrangement,  which  is  contained  in  the  constitution  we  have  passed 
about  adopted  children.     (J.  2,  13,  5.) 

Thk  change  faithfully  followed  the  practice  of  the  PnetoiB  in  accommodating  the 
rules  of  disherison  to  the  rules  of  intestate  succession. 

6.  In  certain  cases  natural  heirs  could  be  passed  without 
mention, 

1.  A  mother  or  a  mother's  father  need  not  either  appoint  as  heirs  or  dis- 
inherit their  descendants,  but  can  leave  them  out.  Indeed,  silence  on  the 
part  of  a  mother,  or  of  her  father,  and  of  all  ascendants  on  the  mother's  side, 
is  as  effectual  as  disinheriting  on  a  father's  part  Nor,  indeed,  need  a 
mother  disinherit  a  son  or  daughter,  or  a  mother's  father  a  grandson  or 
granddaughter  by  his  daughter,  if  he  or  she  is  not  appointed  heir ;  and  this 
whether  we  inquire  as  to  they«j  civile^  or  as  to  the  edict  of  the  Prsetor  by 
which  he  promises  bonorum  possessio  contrary  to  the  terms  of  the  will  to 
descendants  that  are  passed  over.  Another  support,  however,  is  reserved 
for  them,  which  will  be  made  plain  to  you  a  little  later.    (J.  2,  13, 7.) 

A  woman  never  had  poteUas,  Her  children,  therefore,  were  not  8ui  heredes,  and 
had  no  right  to  her  property  apart  from  her  testament  or  the  Senatue  Cfm^uJUtwia 
OrphUiamLm,    The  same  reasoning  applies  to  her  father  and  other  ascendants. 

The  reference  in  the  end  of  the  section  is  to  the  legitim  (Ugitima  pcyrtio)  presently 
to  be  described. 

2.  If  a  soldier  engaged  on  service  makes  a  wiU,  and  does  not  disinherit 
his  children,  either  already  bom  or  posthumous,  by  name,  but  passes  them 
over  in  silence,  and  this  not  in  ignorance  whether  he  has  children,  the  impe- 
rial constitutions  provide  that  his  silence  shall  have  the  same  effect  as  if  he 
had  disinherited  the  children  by  name.    (J.  2,  13,  6.) 
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0.  Legitim  {Leqitima  Portio). 

A  will  is  void  if  the  parents  or  children,  or,  in  certain  cases, 
the  brothers  and  sisters,  of  the  testator  are  disinherited. 

Under  the  last  head  (B.)  it  appeared  that  a  will  was  void 
unless  certain  persons  were  expressly  appointed  heirs  or  disin- 
herited ;  under  the  present  head  fall  to  be  considered  the  cases 
where  disherison  was  fatal  to  the  will.  What  was  the  ground 
upon  which  the  Homan  law  imposed  on  testators  the  duty  of 
providing  for  certain  persons,  under  a  penalty  of  having  their 
entire  testamentary  disposition  made  void  ? 

• 

Since  ascendants  often  without  cause  either  disinherit  their  descendants 
or  leave  them  out,  a  rule  has  been  brought  in  that  descendants  may  bring  an 
action  de  inofficioso  testamento  (to  have  the  will  set  aside  as  undutiful),  when 
they  complain  that  they  have  been  unjustly  passed  over  or  unjustly  disin- 
herited. It  is  brought  under  colour  of  the  plea  that  the  ascendants  were  not 
^f  sound  mind  when  they  drew  up  the  will.  But  the  meaning  of  this  is  not 
that  the  ascendant  was  really  mad,  but  that  the  will,  though  rightly  made, 
disregarded  the  duty  of  natural  affection  :  for  if  he  were  really  noad,  the  will 
is  no  will  at  all.     (J.  2,  18,  pr.) 

Evidently  this  principle  of  Roman  law  must  be  traced  to  the 
same  origin  as  the  rule  requiring  express  disherison.  It  follows 
from  the  community  of  interest  that  the  children  had  with  the 
father  in  the  family  property.  That  property  was  gathered  bj 
their  help  as  well  as  his  (for  by  the  potestas  the  father  became 
owner  of  all  that  accrued  to  or  was  gained  by  his  son),  and  it 
would  have  been  extremely  harsh  to  allow  him  to  bequeath  the 
whole  of  the  property  to  strangers.  It  is  to  be  remarked,  how- 
ever, that  there  is  a  notable  distinction  between  the  class  of 
persons  that  must  be  expressly  disinherited,  and  those  to  whom 
some  property  must  be  left.  The  former  class,  as  has  been 
pointed  out,  was  based  on  a  purely  technical  idea — namely, 
that  until  they  were  put  out,  the  children  living  under  the 
potestas  of  any  one  became  at  once,  on  his  decease,  his  heira 
Hence,  in  the  subsequent  changes  made  as  to  the  persons  that 
required  to  be  disinherited,  the  order  of  intestate  succession 
wfius  closely  followed.  But  the  duty  of  a  testator  to  make  some 
provision  for  his  children  was  based  on  a  moral  rather  than  on 
a  technical  conception.  When  the  testamentary  power  was 
first  sanctioned,  it  wcus  recognised  as  an  invasion  of  the  rights 
of  the  family  ;  but  no  hard  and  fast  line  was  adopted  to  prevent 
the  testator  leaving  his  family  destitute.  Just  as  during  his 
life  he  was  bound  to  provide  for  his  family,  but  not  according 
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to  any  fixed  amount  settled  by  law,  bo  in  leaving  the  property 
arwsLj  from  the  family  he  was  apparently  left  to  his  discretion. 
Moreover,  gross  misconduct  on  the  part  of  the  children  was 
regarded  as  a  just  reason  for  disinheriting  them.  The  obliga- 
tion to  leave  something  to  his  children  stood  from  the  first  on 
a  moral  basis,  and  hence  the  class  of  persons  to  benefit  by  it 
did  not  vary  according  to  the  expansion  of  technical  rules,  but 
i^as  based  on  the  natural  family  relations  as  arising  from  the 
tie  of  blood. 

At  first  the  amount  that  testators  must  leave  was  not  fixed, 
and  the  children  were  allowed  to  resort  to  the  desperate  ex- 
pedient of  upsetting  the  will,  only  when  no  other  means  existed 
by  which  they  could  obtain  redress. 

Persons  that  in  virtue  of  any  other  right  come  into  the  inheritance  in 
whole  or  in  part,  cannot  take  proceedings  to  have  the  will  set  aside  as  un- 
dutifiil.  But  posthumous  children  can  ;  for  there  is  no  other  right  in  virtue 
of  which  they  can  come  into  the  inheritance.     (J.  2,  18,  2.) 

A  person  under  the  age  of  puberty  la  arrogated.  The  arrogator  disinherits  him 
and  dies.  The  will  is  not  void,  because  he  has  his  fourth  according  to  the  constitution 
of  Antoninus  Pius.  The  querda  inqffidoH  teatamerUi  is  therefore  excluded.  (D.  5, 
2,  8,16.) 

The  subjeot  may  be  considered  under  the  following  heads  : — 

1.  The  duty  of  testators. 

(1.)  The  persons  to  whom  something  must  be  left. 

(2.)  The  amount  that  must  be  left. 

(8.)  Satisfaction  of  legitim  otherwise  than  by  testament. 

2.  Limitations  to  this  duty. 

(1.)  Arising  from  misconduct  of  the  persons  to  whom  the  duty  is  owed. 
(2.)  Special  exception. 
8.  The  effect  on  a  will,  when  some,  but  not  enough,  property  is  left  to  satisfy  the 
legitim. 

1.  Duty  of  testators. 

(i.)  Not  only  are  descendants  allowed  to  bring  against  an  ascendant's 
will  the  charge  that  it  is  undutiful,  but  ascendants  too  can  bring  the  charge 
against  a  descendant's  will.  A  sister,  moreover,  or  a  brother,  is  under 
the  sacred  constitutions  preferred  to  base  persons  appointed  heirs  by  will ; 
they  cannot,  however,  on  that  account,  take  proceedings  against  all  heirs. 
Kinsfolk  more  remote  than  brothers  and  sisters  can  in  no  way  take  pro- 
ceedings ;  or  if  they  do,  they  cannot  win.    (J.  2,  18,  i.) 

Not  only  children  by  birth,  but  children  adopted  according  to  the 
arrangement  made  by  our  constitution,  can  bring  an  action  to  have  the 
will  set  aside  as  undutiful ;  but  only  if  there  is  no  other  right  in  virtue  of 
which  they  can  come  into  the  goods  of  the  deceased.    (J.  2,  18,  2.) 

A  woman  adopts  children.  She  is  not  bound  to  leave  them  anything,  because 
adoption  has  only  a  limited  effect  when  made  by  women.  (D.  5,  2,  29,  8.)  But 
she  must  provide  for  her  children  by  birth.     (Paul,  Sent.  4,  5,  2.) 
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A  father  that  has  given  his  son  in  adoption  has  a  right  to  legitim  from  them. 
(D.  5,  2,  80,  pr.) 

According  to  the  constitution  of  Constantine  (a.d.  319)  (C.  Th.  2,  19, 1),  only 
consanguineous  brothers,  and  not  sisters  or  uterine  brothers  (t.e.  having  one  mother, 
but  a  different  father),  had  this  privilege.  In  Justinian's  Code,  sisters  have  the 
same  privilege,  but  uterine  brothers  are  still  excluded.  (C.  8,  28,  27.)  Their 
right  also  was  restricted.  The  right  of  children  and  parents  as  against  each  other 
was  absolute  against  all  heirs  (D.  5,  2,  81,  1),  but  the  right  of  consangoineoos 
brothers  and  sisters  was  only  against  heirs  of  bad  character  (gui  infamiae  vd 
turpUudinitf  vd  levii  notae  macula  adapergantur).  This  refers  to  persons  of  bad 
or  doubtful  reputation,  or  even  to  freedmen,  unless  they  have  deserved  their  reward 
by  extraordinary  services  to  the  deceased.  The  preference  of  such  persons  to  the 
brothers  and  sisters  of  the  testator  was,  as  it  were,  adding  insult  to  injury,  and  these 
two  things  combined  enabled  them  to  upset  the  wilL 

(2.)  The  amount  that  must  be  left. 

The  amount,  after  the  analogy  of  the  lex  Falcidia,  is  one 
quarter  of  the  amount  the  complainant  would  have  obtained 
had  the  deceased  died  without  making  a  will.     (D.  5,  2,  89  6.) 

A  man  oaght  to  have  a  fourth  in  order  to  disable  him  from  bringing  an 
action  to  have  the  will  set  aside  as  undutiful.    (J.  2,  18,  6.) 

But  in  saying  a  fourth,  we  must  be  understood  to  mean  that  whether 
there  is  one  person  or  more  than  one  allowed  to  bring  this  action,  to  him  or 
them  one-fourth  may  be  given,  to  be  divided  among  them  proportionally, 
each  taking  one-fourth  of  his  share  instead  of  the  whole.    (J.  2,  18,  7.} 

Justinian  altered  this  proportion  in  the  case  of  children,  and  enacted  that  when  a 
testator  had  any  children  not  exceeding  four,  he  must  leave  to  them  one-third  of  his 
entire  property  ;  if  they  exceeded  four,  then  one-half.  (Nov.  18,  1.)  By  the  old  Uw, 
each  of  four  children  would  have  got  J  ah  iaitettato,  and  been  entitled  to  ^  as  legitim, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  querela  inojficioH  tettamerUL  Under  the  new  rule,  each  gets  s 
fourth  of  a  third — i.e.,  ^  of  the  whole.  If  there  are  five  children,  each  by  the  old 
rule  would  have  got  tW  =  (i  x  ^)  of  the  inheritance ;  under  the  new  rule  they  get 
t\j  =  (i^i)*  If  there  are  six  children,  by  the  old  rule  each  would  have  got 
^  =  (^  X  I) :  by  the  new  rule  each  gets  iV  =  (i  ^  i)* 

(3.)  Satisfaction  of  legitim. 

The  fourth  may  be  given  by  way  of  inheritance,  or  of  legacy,  or  of  a  trust, 
or  as  a  gift  in  prospect  of  death,  or  as  a  present  inter  vivos  in  those  cases 
only  that  are  mentioned  in  our  constitution,  or  in  the  other  ways  contained 
in  the  constitutions.     (J.  2,  18, 5.) 

If  a  testator  made  his  son  sole  heir,  the  querela  could  not  be 
brought,  however  much  the  property  might  be  burdened  with 
debts  and  legacies  ;  but  the  son  had  always  the  benefit  of  the 
Falcidian  fourth.     (Paul,  Sent.  4,  5,  5.) 

In  A.D.  279,  Zeno  enacted  that  if  a  testator  had  given  a 
dowry  (dos)  or  son's  portion  (donatio  ante  nuptiaa),  the  amount 
so  settled  in  marriage  should  be  reckoned  as  part  of  their 
legitim.     (C.  3,  28,  29.) 

There  was  more  doubt  as  to  other  gifts  made  during  lifa 
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Ulpian  says,  if  a  gift  is  made  expressly  in  satisfaction  of  the 
legitim,  it  should  avail,  so  far  as  it  goes,  to  exhaust  the  duty  of 
the  donor ;  at  all  events,  he  says,  it  must  be  considered  as  part 
of  the  inheritance  for  the  purpose  of  hotchpot  (collatio),  (D.  5, 
2,  25,  pr.) 

If  a  son  accepts  money  from  his  father,  and  a^ees,  in  con- 
sideration of  it,  not  to  demand  his  legitim,  the  pact  is  no  bar 
to  his  suing  for  the  full  amount  of  his  legitim  on  the  death  of 
his  father.  (Paul,  Sent.  4,  5,  8.)  If,  however,  the  father  has 
during  his  life  given  him  money  on  the  express  condition  that 
it  was  to  be  in  part  satisiaction  of  his  legitim,  and  the  son  after 
the  father's  death  has  kept  the  gifts,  he  cannot  upset  the  will, 
but  may  compel  the  heirs  to  make  up  the  deficiency,  if  any 
exists.     (C.  3,  28,  35,  2.) 

2.  Restrictions  on  the  duty  of  testator. 

(1.)  Arising  from  the  misconduct  of  persons  to  whom  the 
legitim  was  due. 

As  the  duty  of  the  testator  was  based  on  a  moral  claim,  it 
ceased  to  exist  if  there  was  grave  misconduct  on  the  part  of 
the  persons  entitled.  For  a  long  time  there  was  no  definite 
standard  by  which  the  delinquencies  of  children  should  be 
judged,  as  there  was  at  first  no  definite  share  of  the  inherit- 
ance they  could  claim.  The  question  was  one  for  the  discretion 
of  the  judge,  guided  by  precedents  and  occasional  imperial 
constitutions.  It  will  suffice,  however,  to  give  the  causes  of 
disherison  as  they  were  finally  settled  by  Justinian.  In  order 
to  deprive  a  person  of  his  legitim,  it  was  necessary  that  the 
testator  should  specify  in  his  will  for  what  reason  he  exercised 
his  power  of  disherison.  These  reasons  were  all  connected  with 
a  breach  of  paternal,  filial,  or  fraternal  duty.     (Nov.  115,  3,) 

GbOUNDS  rOR  DiSINHEBITING  A  CfllLD. 

l^  Assatdtrng  the  parent 

2**.  Other  aerions  and  disgraceful  injuiy. 

3**.  Aociuing  the  parent  of  any  crime,  except  treason. 

4**.  Associating  with  dabblers  in  witchcraft. 

6°.  Attempting  the  parent's  life  by  poisoning  or  otherwise. 

6^  Adnlteiy  with  father's  wife  or  concubine. 

7^.  Informing  against  a  parent,  and  putting  him  to  great  costs. 

8^  Refusing  to  become  surety  for  a  parent  to  procure  his  release  from  prison. 

9^.  Successfully  frustrating  an  attempt  of  a  parent  to  make  a  will,  the  parent 
afterwards  being  enabled  to  do  so. 

10°.  Following  the  profession  of  comic  actor  or  gladiator,  except  when  the  parent 
did  so  too. 

ll^  A  daughter  prostituting  herself,  or  marrying  a  freedman  without  her  parent's 
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consent.  But  she  was  excnsed  if  a  dowry  and  husband  were  not  proyided  for  her 
before  she  was  twenty-five. 

12^  Neglecting  to  tiike  charge  of  an  insane  parent. 

13*".  Neglecting,  although  able,  to  redeem  a  parent  from  oaptiyity. 

14°.  Heterodoxy  of  the  child :  orthodoxy  is  to  be  in  communion  with  the  Ghorch, 
and  to  hold  the  faith  as  settled  by  the  Councils  of  Nicaea,  Constantinople,  Ephesaa, 
and  Chalcedon.  *  (Not.  115,  8,  14.) ' 

Grounds  fob  Dibinhsbiting  Pabents.     (Nov.  115,  4.) 

Of  the  reasons  above  given,  the  following  numbers  apply  reciprocally  to  offences  by 
parents  against  children  : — Nos.  8,  5,  6,  9,  12,  18,  14.  As  regards  14,  there  ii  a 
notable  provision  in  the  Code.  If  the  parent  is  heretical  and  the  child  orthodox,  the 
latter  is  to  have  its  legitim  notwithstanding  any  offence  it  may  commit  against  the 
parent.  If  it  is  free  from  offence,  then  the  child  must  get  as  much  as  it  wotdd  hare 
obtained  if  its  parent  had  died  intestate.     (C.  1,  5,  13.) 

Gboukdb  fob  DisiNHERiTmo  Bbothsbs  and  Sistebs.     (Nov.  22,  47,  pr.) 

1.  Attempts  on  the  life  of  the  testator  by  his  brother  or  sister. 

2.  Accusation  of  a  capital  offence. 

8.  Endeavouring  to  deprive  him  of  his  property. 

(2.)  Special  exemption  from  duty  of  providiug  legitim. 

A  soldier  making  his  will  while  on  service  was  not  obliged 
to  leave  anything  to  his  parents,  children,  or  brothers,  or  sisters. 
(D.  5,  2, 27,  2  ;  C.  3,  28,  9  ;  C.  3, 28,  24.)  But,  as  in  the  instances 
already  mentioned,  the  privilege  was  confined  to  soldiers  on 
service,  and  did  not  belong  to  veterans.     (D.  5,  2,  8,  3.) 

3.  The  effect  on  a  will  of  a  failure  to  provide  the  legitim. 

(1.)  When  nothing  was  left  to  the  person  entitled  to  legitim, 
and  on  that  ground  the  will  was  attacked,  the  result  was  to 
make  the  will  void  and  create  an  intestacy.  (D.  5,  2,  6, 1 ; 
C.  3,  28, 30, 1.)  The  petitioner  recovered  the  inheritance,  either 
as  Heres  or  as  Bonorum  Possessory  according  to  the  nature  of  his 
title;  the  gifts  of  liberty  were  annulled;  the  legacies  were 
made  void,  and  if  they  had  been  paid  before  the  controversy 
was  raised,  the  money  could  be  demanded  back.  (D.  5,  2,  8, 
16.)  The  successful  petitioner  must  admit  all  that  are  equally 
near  with  him  to  the  testator  in  the  order  of  succession,  unless 
they  refused  to  join  in  the  suit,  or  renounced  their  claim.  (D.  5, 
2,  23,  2.) 

^  Bis  teptem  ex  causU  exheresJUiut  esto .- — 
Si  patrem  feriat,  si  mcdedieat  ei ; 
Carcere  condusum  si  negligat ;  autfwrioswn  ; 
Criminis  aceuset ;  vd  pctret  insidias  ; 
Si  dederit  damnum  grave  ;  si  nee  ab  hosts  redemU  ; 
Testarive  veUt ;  se  societque  malts  ; 
Si  mimos  sequUur  ;  vitietve  cttbUe  patemum  ; 
Non  orihodoxus  ;  filial  si  meretrix. 
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If  there  was  more  than  one  heir  named  in  the  will,  it  might 
happen  that  as  against  some  the  petitioner  might  succeed,  and 
against  others  fail. 

A  mother  died,  having  named  two  heirs  in  her  will — her  daughter  Seia  for  a  quarter 
and  a  stranger  for  three-quarters,  leaving  another  daughter,  Sempronia,  wholly  unpro- 
vided for.  Sempronia  brings  her  complaint,  and  succeeds.  What  are  the  rights  ol 
Seia  ?  Sempronia  petitions  for  and  obtains  the  half  of  the  inheritance,  Seia  retaining 
her  portion  as  heir  in  respect  of  the  other  half.  This  was  supposed  to  conflict  with  a 
favourite  technical  rule,  that  a  person  could  not  die  as  to  part  of  his  property  testate, 
and  as  to  part  intestate,  and  that  the  universal  successors  must  come  in  under  one 
right  or  the  other.  This  rule,  however,  did  not  apply  to  cases  like  the  present ;  it  was 
enough  if  the  will  provided  for  the  whole  inheritance  at  the  time  it  was  made.  The 
neglect  to  provide  the  legitim  for  Sempronia  made  the  will  voidable  only,  not  void. 
(B.  5,  2,  24 ;  D.  6,  2,  16,  2  ;  D.  6,  2, 19.) 

In  such  a  case,  when  a  will  is  only  partially  set  aside,  what  is  the  effect  on  the 
legacies  and  gifts  of  freedom  ?  The  rule,  as  stated  by  the  Emperor  Gordian  (A.D.  240), 
was,  that  inasmuch  as  the  petitioner  succeeded  a&  intettato,  she  was  released  from  the 
legacies  (including  -fideieommUaa),  but  was  bound  to  respect  and  support  the  bequests 
of  freedom.     (C.  3,  28,  18.) 

The  effect,  then,  of  wholly  failing  to  provide  legitim,  was  to 
make  the  will  voidable  at  the  instance  of  the  person  unprovided 
for.     But  this  might  be  prevented  by  various  circumstances. 

(l^)  Acquiescence  by  the  peisons  disappointed  in  the  act  of  the  testator.  This 
acquiescence  might  be  explicit  (D.  5,  2,  31,  8),  or  inferred  from  the  acts  of  the  person 
disappointed.  The  acceptance  of  a  legacy  was  conclusive,  because  unless  the  will  were 
treated  as  valid,  the  legacy  was  not  due.  (D.  84,  9,  5,  pr.)  So  if  the  person  buys  the 
inheritance,  or  any  property  in  it,  from  the  heirs,  or  hires  land  from  them,  or  pays  them 
what  he  owed  to  l^e  testator,  or  does  any  other  act  recognising  their  title,  he  is 
debarred  from  upsetting  the  will.     (D.  5,  2,  28,  1  ;  C.  3,  28,  8,  1.) 

Exception. — If  a  tutor^  acting  on  account  of  a  pupillus  actually  in  his 
protection  {iuiela\  receives  a  legacy  under  his  father's  will,  although  nothing 
has  been  left  the  tutor  himself  by  his  father,  he  can  none  the  less  'bring  an 
action  on  his  own  account  to  have  his  father's  will  set  aside  as  undutiful. 
(J.  2,  18,  4.) 

Conversely,  if  on  account  of  his  pupillus,  to  whom  nothing  has  been  left, 
he  brings  his  action,  and  is  overcome,  he  himself  does  not  lose  a  legacy  left 
him  in  the  same  will.     (J.  2,  18,  5.) 

(2°.)  When  the  disherison  is  due  to  ignorance. 

A  mother  believing  her  soldier  son  to  be  killed,  made  no  provision  for  him  in  her 
wilL  He  can  claim  the  inheritance  db  intettato  (D.  5,  2,  27,  4),  but  according  to  a 
decree  of  Hadrian,  only  on  condition  that  he  pays  the  legacies,  and  gives  effect  to  the 
beqnests  of  freedom.     (D.  5,  2,  28.) 

(3^)  If  the  heir  does  not  defend  the  inheritance  when  it  is  attacked  by  a  person 
clauning  legitim,  and  judgment  goes  by  default,  the  legacies  and  bequests  of 
freedom  are  not  affected.  The  heir  alone,  against  whom  the  action  is  brought,  is 
bound  by  it.    (D.  5,  2,  17,  1  ;  D.  49,  1.  14,  1.) 

(4°.)  If  on  a  suit  being  brought,  a  compromise  {transactio)  Is  made  with  the  heirs, 
the  will  remains  valid,  and  the  legacies  must  be  paid,  and  bequests  of  freedom 
carried  out.     (D.  5,  2,  29,  2.) 

3D 
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(2.)  If  the  testator  leaves  something,  but  not  euoagh,  to 
satisfy  the  legitim. 

All  this  must  be  taken  to  apply  to  those  cases  only  where  nothing  at  all 
has  been  left  in  the  testator's  will.  Our  constitution  brought  this  in  out  of 
respect  to  nature.  But  if  any  share  of  the  inheritance,  however  small,  or 
anything  is  left  them,  th«n  the  complaint  that  the  will  is  undutiful  (de  in- 
officioso  querela)  is  at  rest ;  only  what  they  lack  must  be  made  up  to  them  to 
the  amount  of  a  fourth  of  their  legal  portion,  although  no  clause  was  thrown 
in  directing  it  to  be  made  up  at  the  discretion  of  a  good  man.    (J.  2,  18, 3.) 

At  first  the  law  was  very  strict,  aad  even  when  the  heirs  included  some  of  the 
testator's  children,  the  child  left  out  was  not  compelled  to  ask  the  amount  to  he  made 
up,  hut  could  upset  the  wilL  (Paul,  Sent  4,  5,  7.)  Previous  to  the  change  made  by 
Justinian  (C.  3,  28,  80,  pr.),  a  clause  was  usually  inserted  in  wills,  that  if  the  provi- 
sion for  the  l^tim  should  prove  insufficient,  the  heirs  should  increase  it  to  the  proper 
amount  {H  qvid  miniu  fordt,  el  auppleretur).  The  effect  was,  that  as  the  perwrn 
oould  sue  for  a  supplement  under  this  clause,  he  could  not  resort  to  the  quartia 
inqficioei  tettameThti,  because  that  remedy  was  allowed  only  when  no  other  was  avail- 
able. The  enactment  of  Justinian  made  that  clause  a  rule  for  all  wills,  so  that 
whether  the  clause  was  inserted  or  not,  if  anything  was  left  in  satisfaction  of  legitim, 
it  prevented  the  will  being  made  void.  (C.  3,  28,  86,  pr.)  The  will  was  to  be 
supported,  but  the  legitim  must  be  satisfied. 

D.  Appointment  and  Substitution  of  Heirs. 

The  essential  object  of  a  will  was  to  appoint  au  heir.  K  no 
legacies  were  given,  and  there  were  no  persons  to  disinherit^ 
a  will  might  consist  of  no  more  than  five  words,  "Be  Lucius 
Titius  my  heir  "  {iMcius  Titivs  mild  keres  esto)  ;  or  if  it  were  a 
nuncupative  will,  in  presence  of  the  heir  designated,  three 
words  sufficed,  "  Be  Lucius  heir  "  (Lucius  heres  esto).  (D.  28, 
5,  1,  1.)  The  appointment  of  heirs  will  be  considered  imder 
four  hedds. 

1.  Simple  appointment  of  heirs.     {Institutio  heredum.) 

2.  Substitution  of  heirs  to  take  in  default  of  persons 
nominated.     (Substitutio  vulgaris.) 

3.  Substitution  of  heirs  to  a  child  under  puberty.  (Substitutio 
pupillaris.) 

4.  Substitution  of  heirs  to  insane  persons.  {Substitutio 
ewemplaris.) 

I.  Appointment  of  Heirs  (Institutio  heredum). 

1.  The  proper  part  of  the  will  for  the  appointment  of  the 
heirs  is  immediately  after  the  disherison  of  those  requiring  to  be 
disinherited.  (D.  28,  5,  1,  pr.)  If  a  legacy  were  given  before 
the  appointment  of  the  heirs,  it  was  void,  because  it  depended 
upon  the  designation  of  the  heirs  (UIp.  Frag.  24,  15);  and 
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according  to  the  Sabinians,  but  not  the  Procnlians,  even  the 
nomination  of  tutores  was  void,  although  that  took  nothing 
away  from  the  inheritance.  (Paul,  Sent.  3,  6, 2.)  But  Justinian 
altered  the  law  upon  this  point,  and  declared  that  a  will  should 
be  valid  and  perfect  although  the  appointment  of  the  heirs  did 
not  precede  the  giving  of  legacies.    (See  Legacy,  Third  Period.) 

2.  The  form  of  appointment. 

It  is  not,  however,  enough,  in  order  that  the  will  may  take  effect  under  the 
JUS  civilcy  to  observe  all  we  have  set  forth  above  as  to  the  sale  of  xYie/amilia 
and  the  witnesses,  and  the  formal  declaration.  Before  all  else,  we  mast  care- 
fully inquire  whether  the  heir  has  been  appointed  with  the  customary 
formalities.  If  he  has  been  appointed  in  any  other  way,  the  fact  that  the 
testator  has  sold  his  famiUay  has  employed  the  witnesses,  and  has  formally 
declared  the  will  in  the  way  we  have  stated  above,  is  of  no  avail.  The 
formal  mode  of  appointment  is  this,  "  Let  Titius  be  heir ; "  but  the  form,  "  I 
order  that  Titius  be  heir,"  seems  now  to  be  approved.  The  form,  however, 
"  I  wish  Titius  to  be  heir,"  is  not  approved ;  and  the  forms,  "  I  appoint 
him  heir"  {Titium  heredefn  insUtuo) ;  and  again,  "  I  make  him  \i!tv[^  {fieredem 
fado\  most  disapprove.    (G.  2,  11 5-1 17.) 

In  A.D.  339,  ConBtuitiiu  and  Constans  enacted  that  whatever  the  form  of  words 
used,  the  appointment  of  heira  should  be  valid  if  the  intention  of  the  testator  could 
be  clearly  ascertained.  (C.  6,  23,  15.)  But  the  appointment  must  be  in  express 
language ;  it  could  not  be  inferred  from  the  testator  throwing  upon  a  person  duties 
belonging  to  the  heir,  as  to  pay  debts  or  legacies.     (D.  28,  5,  65.) 

3.  An  heir  could  not  be  appointed  for  specific  articles  or 
property  of  the  testator  {ex  certa  re).  An  heir  was  a  nniversal 
successor,  but  to  make  him  successor  to  specific  articles  was  to 
convert  him  into  a  singular  successor.  Such  an  appointment 
did  not,  however,  invahdate  the  will ;  the  clause  specifying  the 
articles  was  rejected  as  superfluous,  as  if  it  had  never  been 
written.  (D.  28,  5,  1,  4.)  But  if  there  were  several  heirs,  such 
an  appointment  was  treated  as  a  pre-legacy  {praelegatum) ; 
ie,y  as  something  to  be  taken  out  of  the  inheritance  before 
it  was  divided  among  the  heirs,  thus  putting  the  recipient  in 
the  position  of  a  legatee,  and  subjecting  him  to  a  deduction 
of  the  Falcidian  fourth. 

A  person  appointed  a  freedman  heir  of  his  maternal  property  in  Fannonia,  and 
Titius  to  be  heir  of  his  paternal  property  in  Syria.  This  is  construed  as  an  equal 
division,  but  in  a  partition  the  judge  will  follow  the  wishes  of  the  testator,  having 
regard  to  the  rights  of  each  heir  to  a  Falcidian  fourth.     (D.  28,  5,  78,  pr.) 

Two  heirs  are  named,  one  to  the  Cornelian  estate,  and  the  other  to  the  Libyan. 
One  of  the  properties  is  three-fourths,  the  other  one-fourth  of  the  wealth  of  the 
deceased.  The  two  heirs  will  take  equal  shares,  as  heing  appointed  without  any  parts 
assigned,  hut  on  a  partition  each  will  he  entitled  to  the  estate  speciBcaUy  left  him. 
(B.  28,  5,  85,  pr.)    As,  however,  they  are  equal  in  law,  each  must  pay  one-half  of  the 
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debts ;  and  if  the  debts  exhaust  all  that  is  left  to  one,  then  the  appointment  is  Toid. 
Otherwise,  the  things  bequeathed  are  subject  to  a  deduction  of  a  Falddiaa  fourth,  ss 
in  the  case  of  l^^acies.     (D:  28,  5,  35,  1.) 

By  a  constitution  of  Justinian,  if  some  of  the  heirs  were 
appointed  for  particular  things,  and  others  for  an  aliquot  part 
of  the  inheritance,  or  without  the  addition  of  any  shares,  the 
former  were  to  be  regarded  simply  as  legatees,  and  those 
named  with  an  aliquot  share,  or  no  share  of  the  inheritance, 
were  alone  to  be  heirs.     (C.  6,  24, 13.) 

4.  An  heir  cannot  be  appointed  from  a  fixed  time  or  for  a  fixed  time,— 
as  "  five  years  after  I  die,"  or  "  from  such  and  such  kalends,"  or  "  until  such 
and  such  kalends  let  him  be  heir.**  The  addition  of  the  day  must,  it  is  held, 
be  regarded  as  idle ;  and  everything  is  just  as  if  the  heir  had  been  appointed 
unconditionally.     (J.  2,  14,  9.) 

5.  Conditional  appointment. 

An  heir  can  be  appointed  either  simply  {pure)  or  conditionally.    (J.  2, 

14,  9O 

An  impossible  condition  in  the  appointment  of  heirs,  and  in  legacies,  as 
also  in  trusts  and  grants  of  freedom,  is  regarded  as  if  it  had  never  been 
written  {^ro  non  scripto).     (J.  2,  14,  10.) 

If  more  conditions  than  one  are  appended  to  the  appointment,  then 
if  they  are  put  jointly — as,  for  instance,  "If  that  and  that  are  done"— all 
must  be  obeyed ;  but  if  alternatively — as,  for  instance,  "  If  that  or  that  is 
done" — it  is  enough  to  comply  with  anyone  at  pleasure.     (J.  2,  14,  11.) 

The  subject  of  conditions  will  be  discussed  under  Legacy. 

II.  Common  Substitution  (  VulgariB  substttutio). 
1.  Substitution  of  a  single  heir  for  a  single  nominated  heir. 

Sometimes  we  make  two  or  more  degrees  of  heirs,  thus  : — "  Let  Lucius 
Titius  be  my  heir  ;  and  decide  within  the  first  hundred  days  after  you  know 
and  can.  Unless  you  so  decide,  be  disinherited.  Then  let  Maevius  be  my 
heir,  and  decide  within  the  hundred  days,"  *  and  so  on.  We  can  go  on  to 
make  as  many  substitutes  as  we  please.     (G.  2,  174.) 

A  man  can  in  his  will  make  several  degrees  of  heirs  ;  as,  for  instance, 
"If  he  is  not  to  be  heir,  let  such  and  such  another  be  heir."  Then  the 
testator  may  go  on  to  substitute  as  many  as  he  pleases,  and  to  appoint,  as  a 
last  resort,  a  slave  necessary  heir.     (J.  2,  15,  pr.) 

If  then  the  heir  appointed  in  the  first  degree  decides  to  enter  on  the  in- 
heritance, he  becomes  heir,  and  the  substitute  is  shut  out.  If  he  does  not 
decide,  he  is  set  aside,  even  although  he  acts  as  heir  {pr0  herede\  and  into 
his  place  the  substitute  next  comes  ;  and  so  on  if  there  are  several  degrees, 
in  each  singly  on  the  like  principle.     But  if  a  time  to  decide  {creiio)  is  given 


1  Imcius  TUvus  hered  esto,  eemUoqiie  in  diehus  {centum)  proximU,  quibus  iciet 
jxOeriaque,  Quodni  ita  creveris,  exheres  eHo.  Turn  Maevius  heret  ato  cemito^  i* 
diebui  centum. 
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without  words  to  disinherit,  that  is  as  follows  :  "  If  you  do  not  decide,  then 
let  Publius  Maevius  be  my  heir,"  the  effect  is  found  to  be  quite  different ; 
because  if  the  first  omits  to  decide,  but  acts  as  heir,  the  substitute  is  ad- 
mitted to  a  share,  and  both  become  heirs  with  equal  shares.  If,  however, 
he  neither  decides  nor  acts  as  heir,  he  is  undoubtedly  set  aside  altogether, 
and  the  substitute  succeeds  to  the  whole  inheritance.  But  Sabinus  held 
that  so  long  as  the  first  can  decide,  and  in  that  way  become  heir,  even 
although  he  has  not  acted  as  heir,  the  substitute  is  not  let  in  :  whereas  once 
the  time  for  deciding  has  come  to  an  end,  though  acting  as  an  heir,  he  lets 
in  the  substitute.  But  by  the  other  school  it  was  held  that  even  if  some  of 
the  time  for  deciding  still  remained  over,  yet  by  acting  as  heir  he  let  in  the 
substitute  for  a  share,  and  could  no  longer  turn  back  to  decide.  (G.  2, 
176-178.) 

A  will,  even  after  the  death  of  the  testator,  did  not  operate  as  an  investitive  fact 
of  the  heredUcu  ;  it  was  simply  a  formal  offer  of  the  inheritance  which,  until  it  was 
accepted,  had  no  effect.  Hence  a  formal  acceptance  was  necessary  in  order  to  exdnde 
the  snbstitute.  As  soon  as  the  person  named  became  heir,  the  possibility  of  the  sub- 
stitute succeeding  was  destroyed.  (G.  6,  26,  5  ;  D.  29,  2,  7,  pr.)  The  passage  from 
Gains  has  no  place  in  the  later  law,  but  its  full  explanation  must  be  reserved  for  a 
later  stage. 

£xcEFnoN. — If  a  testator  thinks  another  man's  slave  is  a  paUrfafnilias^ 
and  appoints  him  his  heir,  or  if  he  does  not  become  heir,  names  Maevius  as 
his  substitute  ;  and  if  that  slave,  by  his  master's  orders,  enters  on  the  inherit- 
ance, Maevius  is  let  in  for  a  share  ;  for  the  words,  "  If  he  is  not  to  be  heir," 
used  of  a  man  that  the  testator  knows  to  be  subject  to  another's  power,  are 
taken  thus  : — "  If  he  neither  is  to  be  heir  nor  makes  any  one  else  heir."  But 
when  they  are  used  of  a  man  that  the  testator  thinks  a  paterfamilias^  the 
meaning  is  : — "  If  he  has  not  acquired  the  inheritance  for  himself,  or  for  the 
person  to  whose  power  he  has  afterwards  come  to  be  subject."  This  was 
settled  by  Tiberius  Caesar  in  regard  to  his  own  slave  Parthenius.     (J.  2, 

Two  distinct  objects  were  served  by  substitution.  (1.)  It 
provided  against  a  failure  of  the  will  through  the  death  or 
refusal  of  the  heir  appointed ;  and  by  adding  on  successive 
substitutes,  and  finally  substituting  a  slave,  the  risk  of  an  in- 
testacy was  greatly  reduced.  (2.)  During  the  whole  of  the 
Empire,  until  Justinian,  the  laws  of  escheat  (lege»  caducariae) 
were  in  force,  and  in  certain  cases  the  shares  of  deceased  heirs 
went  to  the  Exchequer  instead  of  to  the  co-heirs.  (Seep.  758.) 
This  danger  was  entirely  removed  by  reciprocal  substitution 
of  the  co-heirs.  Thus,  if  A.  and  B.  are  named  heirs,  and  A.  is 
substituted  in  default  of  B.,  or  B.  in  default  of  A.,  there  is  no 
opportunity  for  the  Exchequer  to  come  in.  But  although  sub- 
stitution had  the  same  general  eflTect  as  the  jub  accrescendi, 
some  diflTerence  existed  between  them. 

(1.)  The  jus  acere$eendi  took  effect  without  the  consent,  and  even  in  opposition  to 
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the  wishes,  of  the  heir ;  but  a  sahBtitute  need  not  accept  any  new  share  tnless  he 
pleased. 

(2.)  The  representatives  of  a  deceased  heir,  suooeeding  in  his  place,  took  by  the  j'vt 
a4!ereaeendi ;  but  if  several  co-heirs  are  reciprocally  substituted,  the  shares  of  those 
that  refuse  go  wholly  to  the  surviving  heirs.     (D.  28, 6,  45,  1.) 

(3.)  A  diffarenoe  emerged  when  tiiere  were  several  co-heirs.    (See  p.  758.) 

2.  Siibfititution  when  more  than  one  heir  is  nominated. 

We  may  lawfully  name  as  substitutes  either  one  or  more,  and  that  dther 
in  the  place  of  one,  or  again  in  the  place  of  more  than  one.    (G.  2,  175.) 

Several  may  be  named  as  substitutes  in  the  place  of  one,  or  one  in  the 
place  of  several,  or  one  in  the  place  of  one  ;  or  the  heirs  appointed  may  be 
made  substitutes  to  one  another  in  turn.     (J.  2,  15,  i.) 

X.  appoints  A.  as  heir  for  ^,  K  f or  ^  ;  and  if  B.  fails  to  enter  as  heir,  then  C.  is 
to  take  f.  B.  does  not  enter.  C.  gets  ^  as  B.'s  substitute,  and  \  as  being  himself 
appointed.    (D.  28,  5,  9,  16.) 

X.  appoints  A.  as  heir  for  i,  B.  for  )  ;  and  if  A.  does  not  become  heir,  tiien  C.  to 
have  J.  Suppose  A.  enters ;  A.  and  B.  get  each  i,  and  C.  is  excluded.  If  A.  does 
not  enter,  how  much  should  C.  get?  The  answer  given  is,  that B. gets  6,  and  C.  gets 
9  parts ;  the  at  being  taken  as  equal  to  15  ounces.  Their  shares  stand  to  each  other 
as— I  :  }  :  :  I  :  f  :  :  2  :  8  :  :  6  :  9.  (D.  28, 5,  15, 1.)  In  this  case,  therefore,  C. 
takes  6  parts  as  B.'s  substitute,  and  3  parts  as  a  nominee  himsell     (D.  28,  5, 16.) 

(1.)  A  substitute  of  a  substitute  is  a  substitute  to  the  heir 
appointed.     (Substitutus  substituto  est  substitutus  vistituto.) 

But  if  an  heir  is  appointed,  and  a  co-heir  is  made  his  substitute,  and 
then  some  third  person  made  substitute  to  both,  the  late  Emperors  Sevenis 
and  Antoninus  decided  by  a  rescript  that  no  distinction  should  be  made, 
but  that  the  substitute  should  be  let  in  for  both  shares.    (J.  2, 1 5, 3.) 

Titius  and  Gains  are  co-heirs.  Titius  is  substitate  for  Gains,  and  Sempronius  for 
Utius.  Titius  dies  before  the  testator,  and  Grains  refuses.  Manifestly  Sempronim 
will  get  the  share  of  Titius  ;  but  will  he  get  the  share  of  Gains,  to  whom  he  was  not 
substituted  ?  If  Gains  died  first,  and  Titius  became  substitute,  he  acquired  a  right  to 
the  whole,  and  of  course  Sempronius  had  the  same  right.  But  when  the  share  of 
Ghdas  never  in  any  way  aocraed  to  Titius,  it  was  difficult  to  see  how  it  could  pass 
from  him  to  Sempronius.  This  difficulty  was  removed  by  the  rule  stated  in  the  text. 
(D.  28,  6,  27. ) 

A.  and  B.  are  co-heirs.  B.  is  substitute  to  A.  G.  is  substitute  to  B.  K  never 
took,  nor  A.     G.  gets  the  whole. 

(2.)  Reciprocal  substitution  established  a  species  of  jus  ac- 
crescendiy  notwithstanding  the  lex  Julia  et  Papia  Poppaea, 

A.,  B.,  G.,  D.  are  nominated  heirs,  and  reciprocally  substituted  {eotque  owmet 
invicem  tubHUuo)»  A.,  B.,  and  G.  enter  on  the  inheritance.  D.  refuses ;  afterwards 
G.  dies.  The  share  of  D.  goes  to  A.,  B.,  and  G.  ;  then  G.'s  share  goes  to  A.  and  E, 
and  not  to  G.'s  heirs.     (D.  28,  6,  23.) 

X.  appointed  Titius  and  his  son  heirs,  and  substituted  them  reciprocally.  Then 
he  added  as  heirs  Gains,  Marcus,  and  Maevius,  and  added,  "  I  substitute  all  recipro> 
cally."  Held  that  this  clause  did  not  apply  to  father  and  son,  who  were  specially 
substituted  the  one  for  the  other.     (D.  28,  6,  41,  5.) 
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If  heirs  are  appointed  with  unequal  shares,  and  made  substitutes  to  one 
another  in  turn,  without  any  mention  therein  of  shares,  the  testator  is  held 
to  have  given  them  the  same  shares  as  substitutes  that  he  gave  them  in  the 
appointment.     So  a  rescript  of  the  late  Emperor  Pius  settled.    (J.  2,  1 5,  2.) 

A.  IB  heir  for  1  ounce,  B.  for  8,  and  C.  for  i  cts.  C.  repudiates.  C.*b  J  is  regarded 
as  made  up  of  9  parts,  of  which  1  accraes  to  A.,  and  8  to  B.,  unless  an  intention  to 
the  oontraiy  is  clearly  expressed  by  the  testator.     (D.  28,  6,  24.) 

in.  Substitution  for  children  (Substitutio  Papillaris). 

1.  Difference  between  common  and  pupillary  substitution. 

To  his  descendants  under  puberty  that  a  man  has  in  his  potestaSy  not  only 
can  he  name  a  substitute,  as  in  the  manner  above  stated — that  is,  so  that  if  he 
has  not  heirs  the  other  shall  be  his  heir ;  but  in  one  respect  he  can  go  further, 
so  that  if  he  has  heirs,  and  they  die  while  still  under  puberty,  some  one  shall 
be  their  heir.  For  instance,  a  man  may  speak  thus  : — ^"  Let  Titius  my  son 
be  my  heir.  If  my  son  shall  not  be  my  heir,  or  if  he  shall  be  my  heir,  and 
dies  before  he  comes  to  be  his  own  tutor ^  (that  is,  comes  to  puberty),  "then 
let  Seius  be  my  heir."  *  Now,  in  this  case,  if  the  son  is  not  heir,  the  sub- 
stitute becomes  the  father's  heir.  But  if  the  son  is  heir,  and  dies  before 
puberty,  then  the  substitute  becomes  the  son's  heir.  For  usage  has  appointed 
that,  when  descendants  are  of  such  an  age  as  to  be  unable  to  make  a  will  for 
themselves,  their  ascendants  may  make  it  for  them.  (J.  2,  16,  pr. ;  G.  2, 
179-180.) 

In  a  substitution  to  SifupHlus  therefore  {puptllaris  substitutio\  arranged 
after  the  fashion  already  stated,  there  are  in  a  way  two  wills — one  the 
father's,  and  the  other  the  son's— just  as  if  the  son  had  appointed  an  heir  to 
himself  At  all  events,  assuredly  the  one  will  governs  two  cases ;  that  is,  two 
inheritances.     (J.  2,  16,  2  ;  G.  2,  180.) 

No  one  can  make  a  will  for  his  descendants,  unless  he  makes  one  for  him- 
self too.  The  will  for  the  pupillus  is  indeed  a  part  of  the  father's  will,  and 
follows  upon  it ;  and  so  entirely,  that  if  the  father's  will  cannot  take  effect, 
not  even  the  son's  can.    0.  2,  16,  5.) 

2.  Such  substitution  can  be  made  only  by  a  paterfamilias  to 
children  under  his  potestas,  and  the  substitution  cannot  be  post- 
poned beyond  the  age  of  puberty.  Hence  no  pupillary  substitu- 
tion can  be  made  for  emancipated  children.  (D.  28,  6,  2,  pr.) 
The  children  must  be  under  the  potestas  both  at  the  time  of 
making  the  will  and  of  the  testator's  death.     (D.  28,  6,  41,  2.) 

To  a  male,  therefore,  up  to  fourteen,  a  substitute  can  be  appointed  ;  to  a 
female  up  to  twelve.  If  this  time  goes  by,  the  appointment  of  a  substitute 
vanishes  away.     (J.  2,  16,  8.) 

But  the  substitution  might  be  for  a  less  period,  until  the  child 
reached  ten,  and  another  substitute  might  take  thenceforward 
to  fourteen.     (D.  28,  6,  38,  1 ;  D.  28,  6,  43,  1.) 

*  TitituJUivs  meu8  heres  mihi  etto :  tifilvus  meua  herea  mthi  non  erU,  five  heres  eiHt 
et  pnut  moriaiur,  quam  in  auam  tutdam  venerit  tunc  Sekia  heres  esto. 
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Not  only  to  the  descendants  under  puberty  that  they  appoint  their  heirs 
can  ascendants  name  substitutes,  so  that  if  the  descendants  become  their 
heirs,  and  die  before  the  age  of  puberty,  their  heir  may  be  the  man  the 
ascendants  wish  ;  but  also  to  those  they  disinherit.  Therefore,  in  that  case 
whatever  Xh^pufiillus  acquires  by  inheritances,  or  legacies,  or  gifts  of  near 
kinsfolk  and  friends,  all  belongs  to  the  substitute.    (J.  2,  i6,  4 ;  G.  2,  182.) 

All  we  have  said  about  naming  substitutes  to  descendants  under  puberty, 
whether  they  are  appointed  heirs  or  disinherited,  we  must  understand  like- 
wise of  posthumous  children.     (J.  2,  16,  4 ;  G.  2,  183.) 

To  an  outsider,  or  to  a  son  over  puberty  that  is  appointed  heir,  no  one 
can  name  a  substitute,  so  that  if  the  outsider  or  grown-up  son  becomes  heir, 
and  dies  within  a  fixed  time,  that  other  may  be  his  heir.  This  only  is 
allowed  :  the  testator  may  bind  him  by  a  trust  to  give  up  to  another  his  in- 
heritance, in  whole  or  in  part.  The  nature  of  this  right  we  will  lay  down  in 
its  proper  place.    (J.  2,  16,  9 ;  G.  2,  184.) 

The  father  cannot  make  the  snhiititute  to  his  child  heir  to  his  own  property  sad 
not  ako  to  the  child's  ;  such  a  substitution  would  be  against  the  rule  that  an  heir 
cannot  he  appointed  to  definite  things.  (D.  28,  6,  41, 8.)  Hence  the  substitute  must 
be  heir  not  only  to  the  father's  inheritance,  but  also  to  the  child's.  (D.  28,  6,  10,  5.) 
The  exceptions  are  not  important.  (D.  28,  6,  16,  pr.)  Conversely,  the  subetitate  to 
a  child  cannot  take  the  child's  property  without  the  father's  (D.  28,  6,  10,  2),  nor  ess 
an  heir  under  the  father's  will,  who  is  also  substituted  for  the  child,  enter  on  the 
father's  inheritance,  without  also  accepting  the  child's.  (D.  28,  6,  10,  8.)  If  the 
child  did  not  enter  on  the  father's  inheritance,  the  better  opinion  was  that  the  sub- 
stitute need  not  take  both  (D.  29,  2,  42  ;  D.  28,  6,  12) ;  but  from  this  opinion  eome 
jurists  dissented.     (D.  42,  5,  28.) 

It  is  usual  to  guard  Xh^pufiillus  from  the  risk  of  plots  against  him,  alter 
the  parent's  death,  in  this  manner :  The  common  way  to  appoint  a  sub- 
stitute is  to  do  it  openly  (vulgaris  substitution  that  is,  in  the  place  in  which 
we  appoint  ihefupillus  heir :  for  it  calls  the  substitute  to  the  inheritance 
only  if  the  pupii/us  never  becomes  heir  at  all.  This  happens  when  he  dies 
in  the  lifetime  of  the  parent.  In  that  case  we  cannot  suspect  the  substitute 
of  any  wrong-doing ;  since,  while  the  testator  lives,  no  one  knows  anythisg 
that  is  written  in  the  will.  But  the  other  appointment  of  a  substitute  by 
which  we  call  one  in  even  although  the  pupi/lus  has  become  heir  if  he  dies 
under  puberty,  we  write  on  tablets  lower  down.  These  tablets  we  seal  up 
with  a  thread  and  with  wax  of  their  own ;  and  in  the  earlier  tablets  we 
provide  that  the  lower  tablets  shall  not  be  opened  while  our  son  is  still  alive 
and  under  puberty.  But  it  is  far  safer  to  have  both  kinds  of  appointment 
sealed  up  apart  in  tablets  lower  down.  For  if  they  are  (not)  sealed  up  and 
set  apart  as  we  have  said,  it  can  be  understood  from  the  earlier  that  in  the 
other  too  the  same  person  is  the  substitute.     (G.  2,  181.) 

But  if  anyone  is  so  apprehensive  as  to  fear  that  his  son  while  still  a 
pupillus  may,  from  the  fact  that  a  substitute  to  him  has  been  openly  ap- 
pointed, be  exposed  after  his  death  to  the  risk  of  plots,  he  ought  to  proceed 
thus  : — The  appointment  of  a  substitute  in  the  common  way  ought  to  be  made 
openly  and  in  the  first  part  of  the  will ;  but  the  other  appointment  calling  in 
a  substitute  in  case  the  pupillus  should  become  heir  and  die  under  the  age  of 
puberty,  ought  to  be  written  separately,  and  in  the  lower  part  of  the  will.  This 
latter  part,  then,  he  ought  to  seal  up  with  a  thread  and  with  wax  of  its  own ; 
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and  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  will  he  ought  to  provide  that  the  lower  tablets 
are  not  to  be  opened  while  his  son  is  alive  and  still  under  the  age  of  puberty. 
In  any  case  this  is  plain,  that  the  appointment  of  a  substitute  to  a  son  under 
puberty  takes  effect  none  the  less  because  it  is  written  in  the  same  tablet  in 
which  the  testator  appoints  him  his  heir,  dangerous  though  this  may  be  to 
ih^pupillus.    a-2,  i6,  3.) 

So  entirely  were  the  son's  and  father's  wills  held  to  be  one  that  the  Praetor  was 
satisfied  with  seven  seals  for  both.  (D.  28,  6,  20,  pr.)  Bat  Uie  father's  will  might 
be  in  writing  and  the  son's  oral,  or  the  father's  oral  and  the  son's  in  writing.  (D.  28, 
6,  20y  1.)  The  father's  will  must,  however,  precede  the  pupillary  substitation  in  order 
of  time  (D.  28,  6,  16,  1),  even  when  they  are  made  at  the  same  sitting.  (D.  28,  6, 
20,  pr.)  Moreover,  the  father  onght  to  appoint  his  own  heirs  first,  before  sabstituting 
for  his  son.     (D.  28,  6,  2,  4.) 

Either  to  each  descendatit  singly,  or  to  the  one  that  shall  die  last  under 
the  age  of  puberty,  a  substitute  can  be  appointed :  to  each  singly  if  he  wishes 
none  of  them  to  die  intestate ;  to  the  last  if  he  wishes  the  right  of  regular 
inheritance  to  be  kept  unbroken  among  them.    (J.  2,  16,  6.) 

A  substitute  to  a  child  under  puberty  may  be  appointed  either  by  name, 
as  "  Titius,"  or  generally  as  "  whoever  is  to  be  my  heir."  These  latter  words 
call  in  as  substitutes,  on  the  death  of  the  son  under  puberty,  all  that  have 
been  appointed  heirs  in  the  will,  and  have  become  heirs  each  to  the  share  in 
which  he  was  made  heir.    (J.  2,  16,  7.) 

The  form,  "  Whoever  shall  be  my  heir,  let  him  be  heir  to  my  son  while  nnder  the 
age  of  puberty,"  is  called  by  the  commentators  "  hremloqaa.**  It  was  oonstraed  to 
apply  only  to  the  testamentary  heirs  appointed  by  the  will.     (D.  28,  6, 8, 1.) 

X.  appointed  heirs,  Titius,  and  Gains  X.'s  son,  a  child.  Maevius  was  substttnted 
for  Titius,  and  "  Whoever  under  the  above  writing  shall  be  my  heir  "  was  substituted 
for  Gains,  latins  did  not  enter.  Maevius  entered.  Then  Gaiqs  died.  Maevius 
got  the  share  of  Gaius  as  a  pupillary  substitute.    (D.  28,  6,  84, 1.) 

X«  appointed  heirs,  his  son  Titius  a  child,  and  Stichus  a  slave  of  Marcus.  He 
added  a  clause,  "  Whoever  is  heir  to  me,  let  the  same  be  heir  to  my  son."  Stichus 
entered  by  oonunand  of  his  master.  Held  that  Marcus  could  not  be  substitute  for 
Titius,  because  his  name  did  not  appear  as  heir  in  the  wiU.     (D.  28,  6,  3.) 

X.  appointed  heirs  his  two  sons  under  puberty,  substituting  them  for  each  other, 
and,  for  the  survivor  of  them,  Titius.  The  true  construction  of  the  clause  was  that 
the  two  sons  were  substitutes  in  the  first  degree,  and  only  in  default  of  both  did 
Titius  come  in  as  a  substitute  in  the  second  degree.     (D.  28,  6,  25.) 

IV.  SubBtitution  for  the  insane — Substitutio  Exemplaris. 

Stirred  up  by  this  principle,  we  have  gone  on  to  place  in  our  Code  a  con- 
stitution providing  that  if  ascendants  have  children,  or  grandchildren,  or 
great-grandchildren,  of  whatever  sex  or  degree,  that  are  of  unsound  mind, 
then  they  may  lawfully,  although  these  descendants  are  over  puberty, 
appoint  as  substitutes  any  determinate  persons',  after  the  example  of  the 
appointment  of  substitutes  to  pupilli.  If,  however,  the  descendants  come 
again  to  their  senses,  then  this  appointment  of  a  substitute  is  invalidated. 
This  also  follows  the  example  in  the  case  of  the  pupillus;  for  there  too, 
after  he  has  grown  up,  the  appointment  is  invalidated.     (J.  2, 16,  i.) 

Before    Justinian,   a  parent  of  a   dumb  or  insane  son   or 
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daughter  could,  even  after  they  had  reached  puberty,  make  a 
Bubstitute  for  them  on  leave  being  obtained  by  special  petition 
to  the  Emperor.  This  substitution  lasted  until  the  disability 
was  removed.  (D.  28,  6,  43,  pr.)  Justinian  allowed  this 
privilege  in  all  cases  without  any  petition,  subject  to  the 
following  rules  (C.  6,  26,  9)  :— 

1.  A  parent  of  either  sex  may  substitute  to  any  insane  child. 

2.  Such  parent  could  not  do  so  without  leaving  to  the  child 
its  legitim  {legitima  portio). 

3.  If  the  insane  person  has  any  children,  these  must  be  sub- 
stituted ;  and  failing  them,  the  children  of  the  testator. 

E.  I^CIiPACrrY  {TBSTAMENTI  FACTIO). 

If,  therefore,  we  are  asking  whether  a  will  can  take  effect,  we  ought,  first 
of  all,  to  observe  whether  the  maker  had  testamenti  facHo  (capacity  to  take 
any  part  in  making  a  will  or  any  benefit  under  a  will).  If  he  had,  then  next 
we  must  inquire  whether  he  made  his  will  according  to  the  rule  of  the  dvil 
law — ^unless,  indeed,  he  is  a  soldier ;  for  they,  because  of  their  excessive 
want  of  skill,  are,  as  we  have  said,  allowed  to  make  a  will  in  any  way  they 
please,  or  in  any  way  they  can.     (G.  2,  1 14.) 

In  the  case  of  outside  heirs  this  rule  is  observed,  that  there  must  be 
testamenti /actio  Mrith  them,  whether  they  themselves  are  appointed  heirs,  or 
persons  in  their  potestas.  At  two  times  this  is  looked  into — at  the  time  of 
making  the  will,  in  order  that  the  appointment  .may  stand  ;  and  at  the  time 
of  the  testator's  death,  that  it  may  be  carried  out.  More  than  this,  there 
ought  to  be  testamenti /actio  with  the  heir  at  the  time  he  enters  on  the  in- 
heritance as  well,  and  that  whether  his  appointment  is  simple  or  conditional 
For  the  heir's  rights  ought  to  be  looked  into  at  that  time  above  all  at  which 
he  acquires  the  inheritance.  But  as  for  the  time  between  making  the  will 
and  the  testator's  death,  or  the  fulfilment  of  the  condition,  no  change  of 
status  in  that  interval  harms  the  rights  of  the  heir  ;  because,  as  we  have  said, 
there  are  three  times  (only)  to  be  looked  to.    (J.  2, 19, 4.) 

Testamenti  /actio  seems  to  belong  not  only  to  him  that  can  make  a  will 
but  to  him  that  under  another's  will  can  take  himself,  or  can  acquire  for 
another,  although  he  cannot  make  a  will.  A  madman,  therefore,  a  dumb 
man,  a  posthumous  child,  an  infant,  ?i/ilius/amilias^  and  another's  slave,  are 
said  to  have  testamenti  /actio.  They  cannot,  indeed,  make  a  will,  but 
under  a  will  they  can  acquire  either  for  themselves  or  for  another.    (J. 

2,  19,  4.) 

To  make  a  will  valid,  the  testator,  witnesses,  and  heirs  must  be  capable  of  holding 
their  several  parts ;  they  must  have  with  each  other  teatamenti  faclio,  (Ulp.  Fng. 
20,  8.) 

I.  Incapacity  of  Testator. 

1.  The  loss  of  freedom. 

V.  Slaves  cannot  make  wills,  except  slaves  belonging  to  the 
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State  {serous  publicus  Populi  Bomani).    These  could  leave  half  of 
their  property  (pecuKum)  by  will.     (Ulp.  Frag.  20,  16.) 

2\  The  will  of  a  man  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  made  there,  does  not  take 
effect  although  he  comes  back.  But  a  will  made  while  he  was  in  the  State 
takes  effect,  if  he  comes  back,  by  the  Jus  postliminii;  or  if  he  dies  there,  by 
the  lex  Cornelia,     (J.  2,  12,  5.) 

Capture  by  brigandB  did  not  take  away  a  man's  legal  right  to  freedom,  and  there- 
fore did  not  affect  his  testamentary  capacity.     (D.  28,  1,  13,  pr.)     (See  p.  169.) 

2.  The  loss  of  citizenship. 

1°.  A  Lalinuz  Junianus  was  made  incapable  by  the  express  provision  of  the  lex 
Junta  Korbana  (Ulp.  Frag.  20,  14) ;  nnless  he  acquired  the  Jus  QuirUUim  within 
100  days.    (Ulp.  Frag.  17,  1.) 

2**.  The  dedhiUii  could  not  make  wills ;  not  as  Roman  citizens,  for  they  were  aliens 
iperegrini);  and  not  as  aliens,  for  they  were  not  members  of  any  other  State.  An  alien 
makes  a  will  according  to  the  law  of  his  own  country.     (Ulp.  Frag.  20,  14.) 

3\  Hostages  could  not  make  wills  (D.  28,  l»,ll)y  and  on  their  death  their  property 
went  to  the  Exchequer.     (D.  49,  14,  81.) 

4**.  The  old  punishment  of  interdictio  aqiui  et  igni  vitiated  any  existing  will,  and 
created  an  incapacity  to  make  another.  (D.  28, 1, 8, 1.)  The  punishment  of  deporta- 
tion, whieh  superseded  it,  had  the  same  effect  (D.  28, 1,  8,  2) ;  but  not  rdeg<Uio,  as 
the  latter  did  not  deprive  the  offender  of  his  dtizenship.    (D.  28, 1,  8,  3.) 

6^  If  a  person  convicted  of  a  capital  crime  dies  pending  an  appeal,  his  will  is 
valid,  unless  he  has  committed  suicide  to  escape  punishments  (D.  28, 1,  13,  2 ;  C.  6, 
22,  2.) 

3.  Incapacity  ainsing  from  the  ancient  forms  of  wills. 

1**.  Women  could  not  make  wills  so  long  as  these  were  made  in  the  PomUiaCalata ; 
but  they  oonld  make  the  will  per  aes  et  librum,  with  the  consent  of  their  tutarea, 
(Paul,  Sent.  3,  4»  1.) 

We  must  observe,  besides,  that  if  a  woman  tn  tutela  makes  a  will,  she 
ought  to  make  it  by  authority  of  her  tutor^  or  it  will  be  void  by  the  jus 
civile,    (G.  2,  118.) 

In  old  times,  in  order  to  make  a  will,  a  fiduciaria  coemptio  used  to  take 
place  At  that  time,  indeed,  women  (with  certain  exceptions)  had  not  the 
right  of  making  a  will  in  any  other  way  than  by  making  a  coemptio^  then 
being  reconveyed,  and  lastly  manumitted.  This  necessity  for  a  coemptio^ 
however,  at  the  instance  of  the  late  Emperor  Hadrian,  the  Senate  remitted  ; 
and  thus  women,  they  resolved,  have  the  same  rights  as  if  they  had  made  a 
coemptio,    (G.  i,  115  A.) 

But  the  Senate,  at  the  instance  of  the  late  Emperor  Hadrian,  as  we  have 
pointed  out  above,  allowed  women,  even  without  making  a  coemptio^  to 
make  a  will,  if  only  they  were  at  the  time  above  twelve  years  of  age,  and  had 
the  authority  of  their  tutor.  This  was  the  way  in  which  those  not  freed  from 
tutela  ought  to  make  a  will.    (G.  2,  112,  as  restored.) 

Women,  therefore,  seem  to  be  in  a  better  position  than  men.  A  man 
under  fourteen  cannot  make  a  will,  even  although  he  wishes  to,  and  has  the 
authority  of  his  tutor.  But  a  woman,  after  her  twelfth  year,  obtains  the  right 
of  making  a  will  with  the  authority  of  her  tutor,    (G.  2, 1 13.) 
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Gaius  starts  a  question  to  which  be  is  unable  to  give  a 
decided  answer:  Can  a  woman  make  a  PrsBtorian  will  with- 
out the  authority  of  her  tutor  f 

This  certainly  refers  to  men's  wills,  and  also  to  those  of  women  that  have 
made  wills  that  are  void  because,  for  instance,  they  have  not  sold  the/amiUaj 
or  have  not  spoken  the  words  of  the  formal  declaration.  But  whether  this 
constitution  refers  also  to  those  wills  of  women  that  they  have  made  without 
authority  from  a  tutor,  we  shall  see.    (G.  2,  121.) 

We  are  speaking,  however,  not  of  women  in  the  statutory  tutela  of  ascend- 
ants or  of  patrons,  but  of  those  that  have  tutores  of  the  other  kind,  whom 
they  can  force,  even  against  their  will,  to  give  their  authority  ;  whereas  in 
the  former  case  it  is  well  known  that  an  ascendant  or  a  patron  cannot  be  set 
aside  by  a  will  made  without  his  authority.    (G.  2,  122.) 

In  the  time  of  Jnstinian,  the  testftmentary  capacity  of  women  wM  nnrestricied, 
the  tvi^  of  women  having  fallen  into  desuetude. 

2°.  The  dumb,  because  they  could  not  pronounce  the  words  of  the  nun^ufMtfio^ 
and  the  deaf,  because  they  could  not  hear  the  voice  of  the  famHiiu  emptor,  could  nnt 
make  a  willjp«r  oef  et  libram.  This  incapacity  disappeared  when  wills  were  made  in 
writmg.     (Ulp.  Frag.  20,  13.) 

A  dumb  man,  again,  or  a  deaf  man,  cannot  always  make  a  wilL  But  in 
speaking  of  a  deaf  man,  we  mean  a  man  that  does  not  hear  at  all, 
not  a  man  that  is  slow  of  hearing.  A  dumb  man,  too,  is  understood  to  be  a 
man  that  cannot  speak  out  at  all,  not  a  man  that  speaks  slowly.  But  often 
men,  even  of  literary  education  and  learning,  by  various  mishaps,  lose  the 
power  both  of  hearing  and  of  speaking.  To  their  aid,  too,  therefore,  our  con^ 
stitution  comes  to  enable  them  in  certain  cases  and  in  certain  ways  accord- 
ing to  its  rules  to  make  a  will,  and  to  do  all  other  acts  that  are  allowed  them. 
If,  however,  a  man,  after  making  his  will,  by  ill-health  or  any  other  mishap, 
comes  to  be  dumb  or  deaf,  his  will  none  the  less  remains  valid.    (J.  2, 12, 3.) 

Exception. — Nay,  even  though  dumb  and  deaf,  a  soldier  can  makeawilL 
0.2,  11,2.) 

3^  A  blind  man  cannot  make  a  will  except  by  observing  the  rules  that  1 
statute  of  the  late  Emperor  Justin  my  father  brought  in.    (J.  2,  12,  4.) 

4.  Persons  that  could  not  be  owners  could  not  make  willa 

It  is  not  every  one  that  can  lawfully  make  a  will.  To  begin  with,  persons 
subject  to  the  power  of  another  have  not  the  right  of  making  a  will.  So 
entirely  does  this  hold,  that  even  although  their  ascendants  allow  them,  they 
cannot  any  the  more  make  a  rightful  wilL  To  this  there  are  exceptions  that 
we  have  already  enumerated,  and  especially  soldiers  in  the  potestas  of  their 
ascendants,  who  are  allowed  by  the  imperial  constitutions  to  make  a  will  of 
all  they  have  acquired  in  camp.  At  first,  indeed,  this  was  granted  to  those 
in  service  only,  by  the  authority  both  of  the  late  Emperor  Augustus  and  of 
Nerva,  as  also  of  that  best  Emperor  Trajan.  But  afterwards,  by  a  docu- 
ment under  the  hand  of  the  late  Emperor  Hadrian,  even  discharged  soldiers 
— veterans,  that  is — were  allowed  to.  If,  therefore,  they  make  a  will  about 
their  castrense  peculium  (camp  property  of  their  own),  it  will  belong  to  the 
man  they  leave  as  heir.    But  if  they  die  intestate,  with  no  descendants  of 
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brothers  surviving,  it  will  belong  to  their  ascendants  by  the  law  common  to 
all.  Hence  we  can  understand  that  the  goods  a  soldier  in  his  father's  potestas 
has  acquired  in  camp  cannot  be  taken  away  by  the  father  himself,  nor  can 
the  father's  creditors  sell  them,  or  otherwise  disturb  them,  nor  on  his  father's 
death  do  they  belong  to  the  soldier's  brothers  in  common  with  himself,  but 
all  that  he  has  acquired  in  camp  is  exclusively  his  own.  This  is  so,  although 
by  the/KT  civile  Uti^peculia  of  all  persons  in  ^^  potestas  of  their  ascendants 
are  reckoned  among  the  goods  of  their  ascendants,  just  as  the  peculia  of 
slaves  are  reckoned  among  the  goods  of  their  masters.  To  this,  of  course, 
there  are  exceptions  under  the  sacred  constitutions,  and  especially  ours  ;  and 
certain  things  on  different  grounds  are  not  acquired.  Except  these,  then, 
that  have  a  castrense  peculium  or  a  quasi  castrense^  no  other  filiusfamilias 
can  make  a  will ;  or  if  he  does,  it  is  void,  although  he  becomes  his  own 
master  before  he  dies.    (J.  2,  12,  pr.) 

It  must  be  known,  however,  that  after  the  example  of  the  castrense  pecu- 
Hum  both  earlier  laws  and  the  imperial  constitutions  have  given  certain  per- 
sons a  quasi'castrense  peculium,  and  have  allowed  certain  persons  to  dispose 
of  this  by  will  while  still  living  in  potestate.  This  our  constitution  extends 
more  widely,  allowing  all  to  make  a  will  in  regard  to  such  a  peculium  only, 
but  under  the  law  common  to  all.  By  looking  carefully  through  the  tenor  of 
this  constitution,  a  man  can  easily  learn  everything  relating  to  the  law  just 
spoken  o£    (J.  2,  11,6.) 

5.  Owners  that  cannot  alienate  cannot  make  wills. 

1°.  Madmen,  again,  because  they  want  sense,  cannot  make  a  will.  It  is 
immaterial  that  the  person  under  puberty  comes  to  riper  years,  or  that  the 
madman  afterwards  becomes  master  of  his  senses  before  he  dies.  But  if 
madmen  make  a  will  during  a  break  in  their  madness,  they  are  held  to  make 
it  rightly.  Undoubtedly,  too,  a  will  made  before  madness  takes  effect ;  for 
neither  wills  rightly  made,  nor  any  other  affairs  rightly  carried  out,  are 
annulled  by  the  fact  that  madness  comes  on  afterwards.    (J.  2,  12,  i.) 

But  not  old  age  or  bodily  disease,  if  they  do  not  impair  the  mind.     (C.  6,  22,  8.) 

2^  Persons  under  puberty  also  cannot  make  a  will,  because  their  minds 
have  no  judgment.    (J.  2,  12,  i.) 

3^  A  prodigal,  again,  that  has  been  interdicted  from  managing  his  goods, 
cannot  make  a  will.  But  a  will  made  before  the  interdict  is  valid.  (J.  2, 
12,  2.) 

6.  Incapacity  to  make  a  will  was  in  certain  cases  a  form  of 
punishment. 

l^  Libellers  (06  earmenfamtmtm  damiuUi).     (D.  28,  1, 18, 1.) 
2*".  Manichaeans  and  Apostates.     (C.  1,  5,  4.)     Other  heretics  could  make  wills, 
but  must  leave  all  their  property  to  their  children,  if  orthodox.     (0.  1,  5,  13,  1.) 

7.  Persons  whose  capacity  was  uncertain  could  not  make  a 
valid  will.     (D.  28, 1,  15.) 

A  slave  is  manumitted  in  the  will  of  his  master,  but  he  does  not  know  that  the 
master  is  dead,  and  that  an  heir  has  taken  under  the  wilL  Hence,  if  he  makes  a  wilJ, 
it  is  void,  althoDgh  both  facts  exist.     (D.  28,  1,  li.) 
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A  paUrfamAliiu  has  gone  abroad,  bnt  his  son  does  not  know  that  he  is  dead.  Until 
he  gets  that  infoimation,  he  oannot  make  a  will.     (Ulp.  Frag.  20,  11.) 

II.  Incapacity  of  Heirs. 

There  was  a  wide  difference  between  the  grounds  of  incapa- 
city in  making  wills  and  in  taking  under  wills.  It  is  the 
difference  between  those  that  can  dispose  of  property  and 
those  that  may  receive  it. 

1.  Besides,  soldiers  are  allowed  to  appoint  aliens  and  Latins  their  heirs, 
or  to  leave  them  a  legacy  ;  although  in  any  other  case  aliens  are  forbidden 
by  the  principles  of  xh^jus  civile^  Latins  by  the  lex  Juniay  to  take  an  inherit- 
ance and  legacies.     (G.  2,  i  lo.) 

DedUUU  (Ulp.  Frag.  22, 2)  and  deported  prisoners  conld  not  be  heirs.    (C.  6,  24, 1. ) 

2.  Some  classes  were  specially  disabled. 

l^  Women  by  the  lex  Voeonia  (abont  B.o.  168). 

This  law  forbade  a  testator  registered  in  the  census  for  100,000  sesteroes  making  a 
woman  his  heir.  (G.  2,  274.)  The  prohibition  was  evaded  by  resort  to  trusts  {fdd- 
commiita),  and  the  law  itself  fell  into  desuetude. 

Vestal  virgins  could  not  be  heirs,  according  to  Labeo.     (AuL  GelL  1, 12, 18.) 

2*.  The  unmarried,  too,  who  are  forbidden  by  the  lex  Julia  to  take  an 
inheritance  and  legacies,  and  the  orbi  also,  that  is  the  childless,  whom  the 
lex  Papia  forbids  to  take  more  than  a  half  of  an  inheritance  and  of  l^acies, 
under  a  soldier's  will  take  the  entire  amount    (G.  2,  1 1 1.) 

The  Ux  Julia,  here  referred  to,  is  supposed  to  be  the  lex  Jidia  de  mariiandis  or- 
dinibus,  (A.D.  4,  or  B.0. 18,  p.  81.)  The  lex  Juiia  et  Pappia  Popp^a  is  an  amending 
Act,  A.D.  9.  A  peifton  is  within  the  meaning  of  the  lex  Julia  if,  after  attaining  (pro- 
bably) twenty  years  of  age,  he  remains  immairied,  if  a  man,  till  sixty,  and  If  a  woman, 
till  fifty.  (Ulp.  Frag.  16,  1.)  Such  persons  are  disqualified  from  taking  under  % 
testament,  unless  they  are  cognati  of  the  testator  within  the  sixth  degree.  The  S.C. 
Pemidcmum,  or  Persicianum  made  the  penalties  of  the  Julian  law  perpetual  in  the 
case  of  those  who  had  attained  sixty  or  fifty  years  without  being  maiiied.  But  a  S.C. 
Claudianum  allowed  a  man  over  sixty  to  escape  if  he  married  a  woman  under  fiftj. 
(Ulp.  Frag.  16,  4.)  A  coeld^s  escaped  the  penalties  if,  after  the  death  of  the  testator, 
he  or  she  married  within  the  time  of  cretio  (see  portea  as  to  the  meaning  of  tiiis), 
usually  100  days.     (Ulp.  Frag.  17,  1,  22,  3.) 

Besides  being  married,  a  man  over  twenty-five,  or  a  woman  over  twenty  could 
not  take  more  than  one-half  of  whatever  was  left  them,  if  they  had  not  at  leaet 
one  child.     (Ulp.  Frag.  16,  1.) 

All  these  rules  were  abolished  by  the  sons  of  Constantine.     (C.  8, 58,  1.) 

3.  The  person  appointed  heir  must  be  a  specific  living  indi- 
vidual.    (Jncerta  persona  heres  institui  non  potest.) 

A  strange  posthumous  child  is  one  that  when  bom  will  not  be  among  the 
testator's  sui  heredes.  A  grandson,  therefore,  by  an  emancipated  son,  is  a 
strange  posthumous  child  to  his  grandfather.  A  child,  again,  in  the  womb 
of  a  wife  that  has  been  married,  when  there  was  no  conubiuni  with  her,  is  a 
strange  posthumous  child  to  his  father.     (G.  2,  241.) 
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A  strange  posthumous  child  cannot  even  be  appointed  heir,  for  it  is  an 
indeterminate  person.    (G.  2,  242.) 

ITie  right  oi  bonorum  possessio  was  brought  in  by  the  Praetor  to  amend 
the  old  law.  Not  only  in  regard  to  the  inheritances  of  the  intestate  did  the 
Prsetor  in  that  way  amend  the  old  law,  as  has  been  said  above,  but  in  the 
case  of  those  also  that  made  a  will  before  they  died.  For  if  a  ^strange  pos- 
thumous child  were  appointed  heir,  by  the  jus  civile  he  could  not  enter  on 
the  inheritance,  because  the  appointment  did  not  take  effect.  But  by  ihtjus 
honorarium  he  was  made  bonorum  possessor  when,  namely,  he  was  aided 
by  the  Prsetor.  In  our  day,  however,  such  a  person  can  rightly  be  appointed 
heir  under  our  constitution,  as  being  not  unknown  to  the  jus  civile,      (J.  3, 

9>pr-) 

Whneoever  shall  be  first  at  my  ftmeral,  let  him  be  heir.  This  is  void  for  uncertainty^. 
(Ulp.  Frag.  22,  4.) 

An  unborn  child  was  an  inceria persona,  Aqoilias  GaUos  (see  p.  777)  introduced  a 
clause  for  their  admission,  and  efifect  was  given  to  it,  when,  but  for  the  death  of  the 
testator,  the  posthumous  child  would  have  been  under  his  patettaa. 

Municipalities  and  corporations  were  held  to  be  "  incertae  pereonae,"  (Ulp.  Frag. 
22,  5.)  The  reason  was  that  there  was  no  one  to  go  through  the  solemn  fonn  of 
acceptance,  "  cretio  ;  "  and  when  that  formality  fell  into  disuse,  there  was  no  meaning 
in  the  objection.  By  a  Senahu  ConsuUum  (I  Apronianum)  the  freedmen  of  munici- 
palities were  expressly  allowed  to  leave  their  inheritance  to  the  municipaUties.  (Ulp. 
Frag.  22,  5.)  Leo  (a.d.  469)  authorised  cities  to  be  heirs  (C.  6,  24,  12) ;  and  after- 
wards corporations,  by  special  licence,  enjoyed  the  same  privilege.     (C.  6, 24,  8.) 

A  legacy  also  to  a  strange  posthumous  child  was  void.  A  strange  pos- 
thumous child  is  one  that,  if  bom,  would  not  have  been  among  the  testator's 
sui  keredes;  and  therefore  a  grandson  conceived  by  an  emancipated  son  was 
a  posthumous  outsider  to  his  grandfather.    (J.  2,  20, 26.) 

But  not  even  this  class  of  cases  has  been  altogether  lefb  to  itself  without 
any  lawful  amendment.  In  our  Code  a  constitution  has  been  placed,  by 
which  we  have  applied  a  remedy  to  this  portion  of  the  law,  not  only  in  the 
case  of  inheritances,  but  in  those  also  of  legacies  and  trusts,  as  becomes  clear 
and  bright  if  you  read  the  constitution.  But  even  by  our  constitution  the 
tutor  that  is  appointed  ought  to  be  determinate,  because  a  man  ought  to 
provide  for  the  iuUla  of  his  posterity  by  a  determinate  judgment.  (J.  2, 
20,27.) 

A  strange  posthtunous  child  could  be  appointed  heir  formerly,  and  can  be 
now,  unless  he  is  in  the  womb  of  a  woman  that  cannot  lawfully  be  our  wife. 
(J.  2,  20,  28.) 

Persons  the  testator  has  never  seen  can  be  appointed  heirs  ;  as  when  a 
testator  appoints  as  heirs  his  brother's  sons  bom  abroad,  not  knowing  who 
they  are.    For  the  testator's  ignorance  does  not  make  the  appointment  void. 

y.  2, 14, 12.) 

Justinian  abolished  the  rule,  and  allowed  any  posthimious  child,  corporation,  or 
church  to  be  heir ;  and  so  also  classes  of  persons,  as  the  poor,  captives,  clergy,  etc. 
(C.  6,  48, 1.) 

4.  Spiritual  beinge. 

Deities  (or  rather  their  temples)  could  not  be  heirs,  except  in  those  cases  specially 
allowed  by  some  law ;   such  were  Jupiter  TavpeiaB,  Apollo  Dldymaeus  of  Mtletos, 
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Man  in  Gaul,  llinenra  of  Ilinm,  Henniles  Gaditanas,  Diana  of  the  EpheaianB,  the 
Mother  of  the  Gods,  Sipylene,  worshipped  at  Smyrna,  and  Gaelestes  Selene,  godden 
of  Carthage.    (Ulp.  Frag.  22,  6.) 

With  a  change  of  religion  a  difference  in  the  application  of  the  law  followed. 

"  Jesus  Christ "  was  often  appointed  heir.  Jastinian  constmed  such  an  appoint- 
ment as  a  gift  to  the  church  of  the  place  where  the  testator  lived.     (C.  1,  2, 26,  pr.) 

"  An  Archangel  or  Martyr  "  was  often  made  heir,  even,  as  Justinian  says,  by  men 
of  high  rank  and  thoroughly  versed  in  the  law.  This  was  construed  as  a  gift  to  the 
shrine  or  church  dedicated  to  the  archangel  or  martyr  in  the  place  where  the  testator 
lived ;  if  no  such  shrine  or  church  existed,  then  to  a  similar  one  in  the  metropolitan 
city ;  and  if  none  such,  then  to  the  church  in  the  vicinity  where  the  testator  lived 
(C.  1,  2,  26, 1.)  If  there  is  more  than  one  shrine  or  church  coming  within  the 
description,  then  that  which  is  most  venerated  and  frequented  b  to  be  chosen ;  if  none 
such,  then  the  poorest  church  in  the  place  is  to  be  heir.     (C.  1,  2,  26,  2.) 

5.  Slaves. 

l^  Testator's  own  slaves. 

As  freemen  can  be  appointed  heirs  so  also  can  slaves,  whether  our  own 
or  belonging  to  others.  A  slave  of  our  own  we  ought  to  order  to  be  at  once 
both  free  and  our  heir,  that  is  in  this  way  : — "  Let  Stichus  my  slave  be  free, 
and  be  my  heir ; "  or  **  Let  him  be  my  heir  and  be  free."  For  if  he  is 
appointed  heir  without  a  grant  of  freedom,  even  although  he  is  afterwards 
manumitted  by  his  master,  he  cannot  be  heir,  since  the  appointment  in  his 
person  cannot  stand ;  and,  therefore,  even  although  he  has  been  alienated, 
he  cannot  by  his  master's  orders  decide  to  take  the  inheritance.  (G.  2, 
185-187.) 

"  Let  Stichus  be  free ;  and  if  he  shall  be  free,  let  him  be  heir."  Was  this  form 
introducing  liberty  as  a  condition  valid  ?  A  rescript  of  Marcus  Antoninus  states  that 
the  words,  "if  he  shall  be  free,"  were  to  be  regarded  as  surplusage,  and  the  appoint- 
ment was  good.     (D.  28,  5,  51,  pr.) 

Marcus  Antoninus  also  departed  from  the  strict  rule  requiring  an  express  grant  of 
freedom,  and  upheld  an  appointment  when  the  slave  was  spoken  of  as  "  freedman." 
(0.6,27,1.) 

Heirs  may  be  appointed,  not  only  from  freemen,  but  from  slaves,  whether 
our  own  or  belonging  to  others.  Our  own,  indeed,  in  old  times,  according 
to  the  opinion  of  most,  we  could  not  lawfully  appoint  unless  we  gave  them 
freedom  as  well.  But  in  our  day,  even  without  a  grant  of  liberty  under  a 
constitution  of  ours,  we  are  allowed  to  appoint  them  heirs.  This  we  brought 
in,  not  as  an  innovation,  but  because  it  was  juster,  and  was  the  opinion  of 
Atilicinus,  as  Paul  reports  in  his  books,  which  he  wrote  as  commentaries  on 
Masurius  Sabinus  and  Plautius.  By  a  slave  of  one's  own,  moreover,  is 
understood  even  a  slave  in  whom  the  testator  has  the  bare  ownership  while 
another  has  the  usufruct.    (J.  2,  14,  pr.) 

A  slave  that  is  appointed  heir  [and  free]  by  his  own  master,  if  he  remains 
in  the  same  case,  becomes  under  the  will  both  free  and  at  the  same  time  a 
necessary  heir.  But  if  he  is  manumitted  by  the  testator  in  his  lifetime,  he  can, 
as  he  thinks  fit,  enter  on  the  inheritance  or  not ;  because  he  does  not  become 
a  necessary  heir,  since  he  does  not  obtain  both  freedom  and  the  inheritance 
under  his  master's  will.  But  it  he  is  alienated,  it  is  by  the  orders  of  his  new 
master  that  he  must  enter  on  the  inheritance  ;  and  in  that  way,  through  him. 
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the  master  becomes  heir.  The  alienated  slave  can  himself  be  neither  free 
nor  an  heir,  even  although  he  is  appointed  heir  with  his  freedom  as  welL 
For  from  giving  him  freedom  a  master  that  has  alienated  him  seems  to  have 
turned  aside.  If  another  man's  slave,  too,  is  appointed  heir,  and  is  still  in 
the  same  case,  it  is  by  his  master's  orders  that  he  must  enter  on  the  inherit- 
ance. If,  however,  he  is  alienated,  either  in  the  testator's  lifetime  or  alter 
his  death,  before  entering  on  the  inheritance,  it  is  by  the  orders  of  his  new 
master  that  he  must  enter.  But  if  he  is  manumitted  either  in  the  lifetime 
of  the  testator  or  after  his  death,  but  before  entering,  he  can,  as  he  thinks 
fit,  enter  on  the  inheritance  or  not.    (J.  2,  14,  i  ;  G.  2,  188.} 

The  appointment  of  a  slave  as  heir  must  not  violate  the 
provisions  of  any  law. 

There  is  a  case  in  which,  although  freedom  is  given  as  well,  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  slave  by  his  mistress  as  her  heir  cannot  but  be  void.  This  is  pro- 
vided for  by  a  constitution  of  the  late  Emperors  Severus  and  Antoninus,  of 
which  the  words  are  these : — ^  It  is  but  reasonable  a  slave  stained  by  adul- 
tery cannot  be  lawfully  manumitted  by  will  before  the  decision  appears  on 
the  woman  charged  as  a  partner  in  his  crime.  Hence  it  follows  that  if  his 
mistress  bestows  on  him  an  appointment  as  heir,  it  is  to  be  held  of  no  force." 
The  term  "  another's  slave  "  is  to  be  understood  to  include  one  in  whom  the 
testator  has  a  usufruct.    (J.  2,  14,  pr.) 

2"*.  A  slave  partly  belonging  to  the  testator,  and  partly  to 
another,  or  wholly  belonging  to  another. 

If  another  man's  slave  is  appointed  heir,  and  is  still  in  the  same  case,  it 
is  by  his  master's  orders  that  he  must  enter  on  the  inheritance.  But  if  he  is 
alienated  by  him,  either  in  the  testator's  lifetime  or  after  his  death,  before 
entering,  it  is  by  his  new  master's  orders  that  he  must  decide.  If  he  is  manu- 
mitted before  deciding,  he  can,  as  he  thinks  fit,  enter  on  the  inheiitance  or 
not     (G.  2,  189.) 

If  another  man's  slave  is  appointed  heir,  and  has,  as  is  conmion,  time  for 
decision  given  him,  the  day  for  a  decision,  is  understood  to  begin  to  run  only 
if  the  slave  himself  knows  that  he  has  been  appointed  heir,  and  if  there  is  no 
hindrance  to  keep  him  from  informing  his  master,  so  that  by  his  orders  he 
might  decide.    (G.  2,  190.) 

The  slave  of  several  owners,  with  whom  there  is  testamenii  facHoy  it 
appointed  heir  by  an  outsider,  acquires  the  inheritance  for  each  of  the 
masters  by  whose  orders  he  enters  according  to  his  share  of  the  ownership. 
(J.  2,  14,  3.) 

Ab  a  slave  cannot  take  for  himself  but  only  for  his  master,  it  is  hard  to  miderstand 
why  a  testator  should  name  the  slave  as  heir,  instead  of  directly  appointing  his 
master.  One  suggestion  is  that  the  slave  could  be  sold,  as  Gains  points  out  (2,  189), 
and  the  buyer  thereby  acquire  the  inheritance.  Another  suggestion  (Ihering's) 
has  even  less  probability,  namely,  that  in  case  of  the  predecease  of  the  master,  the 
slave  would  preserve  the  Inheritance  for  the  master's  heirs.  But  that  outs  both 
ways ;  for  the  slave  might  die  first,  and  thereby  prevent  the  master  from  acquiring, 
t^hen  it  was  his  fortune  to  survive  the  testator. 

3E 
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3"".  A  slave  when  his  master  is  dead,  and  no  heir  has  entered 
on  his  inheritance  {servtut  jacentia  hereditatis). 

Another  man's  slave  after  his  master's  death  can  rightly  be  appointed 
heir,  because  even  with  the  slaves  belonging  to  an  inheritance  there  is 
tesiamenti  facUo,  For  an  inheritance  not  yet  entered  on  represents  the 
person  not  of  the  future  heir  but  of  the  deceased,  since  even  the  slave  of  a 
child  still  in  the  womb  can  rightly  be  appointed  heir.    (J.  2, 16,  2.) 

6.  Concubines  and  natural  children. 

Before  the  time  of  Valens,  Valentinian,  and  Gratian,  it  was 
unlawful  to  leave  property  to  a  concubine  or  natural  child 
But  these  Emperors  allowed  the  natural  children,  along  with 
their  mother,  to  take  one-twelfth  of  their  .father's  property  by 
gift  or  inheritance  when  their  father  had  legitimate  children. 
If  he  had  none,  and  no  father  or  mother,  they  could  take  as 
much  as  one-fourth.  Justinian  says  such  legislation  gave  rise 
to  continual  attempts  at  evasion  by  secret  trusts,  which  often 
proved  abortive  through  the  perjury  of  trustees.  Accordingly 
he  resettled  this  branch  of  law.  When  there  were  legitimate 
children,  he  continued  the  rule  limiting  the  share  of  natural 
children  to  one-twelfth.  (Nov.  89,  12,  2.)  If  there  were  no 
legitimate  children,  but  ascendants  of  the  deceased  survivor, 
they  got  the  legitima  portio^  and  the  natural  children  and  con- 
cubine were  allowed  to  inherit  the  whole  of  the  residue.  If 
one  had  no  ascendants,  he  could  leave  all  his  property  to  them. 
(Nov.  89,  12,  3.) 

7.  Prostitutes  and  actresses  (probrosae  feminae)  could  not  take 
even  under  a  soldier's  will.     (Suet.  Domit  8  ;  D.  29,  1,  41, 1.) 

8.  In  the  same  speech  the  Emperor  declared  that  he  would  not  admit  the 
inheritance  of  a  man  that  by  reason  of  a  lawsuit  left  the  Emperor  his  heir ; 
and  that  he  would  not  make  good  any  will  not  regularly  made,  and  in  which 
he  was  for  that  reason  appointed  heir ;  that  he  would  not  admit  the  name  ot 
heir  if  given  by  bare  word  of  mouth  ;  and  that  he  would  not  take  possession 
of  anything  under  any  writing  wanting  in  legal  authority.  In  accordance 
with  this,  the  late  Emperors  Severus  and  Antoninus  have  very  often  issued 
rescripts  ;  "  for  although,"  say  they,  "  we  are  freed  from  the  statutes,  yet  we 
live  by  the  statutes."    (J.  2,  17,  8.) 

III.  Incapacity  of  Witnesses. 

If  the  witnesses  to  a  will  are  capable  at  the  time  of  the 
making  of  the  will,  it  does  not  signify  that  they  afterwards 
become  incapable.  (D.  28,  1,  22,  1.)  A  knowledge  of  Latin 
was  not  necessary ;  it  was  enough  if  the  witnesses  knew  the 
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nature  of  the  transaction  to  which  they  were  called  as  wit- 
nesses.    (Paul,  Sent.  3,  4,  13.) 
I.  Persons  absolutely  disqualified. 

1'.  Slaves. 

When  a  witness  was  thought  to  be  free  at  the  time  of  making  a  will,  but 
afterwards  was  shown  to  be  a  slave,  rescripts  both  of  the  late  Emperor 
Hadrian  to  Catonius  Verus,  and  afterwards  of  the  late  Emperor  Severus 
and  Antoninus,  declared  that  they  of  their  liberality  would  come  to  the  help 
of  the  will,  so  that  it  should  be  held  to  have  been  made  as  it  ought.  For  at 
the  time  when  the  will  was  sealed,  by  the  consent  of  all  this  witness  was  in 
the  position  of  freemen,  and  there  was  no  pne  to  raise  a  question  about  his 
status.     G*  2,  10,  7.) 

As  witnesses  those  can  be  employed  that  have  Ustamenti  f actio.  But 
neither  (2*)  a  woman,  nor  (3')  a  boy  under  puberty,  nor  a  slave,  nor  (4")  a 
dumb  man,  nor  (5°)  a  deaf  man,  nor  (6°)  a  madman,  nor  (7°)  a  man  inter- 
dicted from  managing  his  own  goods,  nor  (8**)  a  man  that  the  laws  order  to 
be  treated  as  utterly  dishonest  and  unfit  to  take  any  part  in  a  will  {intesta- 
bilis\  can  be  employed  in  the  number  of  the  witnesses.    (J.  2,  10,  6.) 

This  class  included  those  convicted  of  bribing  magistrates  {repetundaram  doLmnatut) 
(D.  28,  1, 20,  5) ;  or  adultery  (D.  22,  5,  14) ;  or  libel  (D.  28,  1,  18,  1) ;  apostates 
(C.  Th.  16,  7,  4),  and  many  heretics.     (C.  1,  8,  21.) 

The  reason  why  women  could  not  be  witnesses  is  that  wills  were  at  first  made  in 
the  ComUia  CaltUa,  to  which  women  were  not  admitted  ;  but  the  disability  was  kept 
up,  although  the  reason  for  it  had  ceased. 

IL  Incapacity  arising  from  the  relation  of  the  parties. 
V.  Those  in  the  familia  of  the  testator  or  familiae  emptor, 
{Damesticum  testimonium.) 

Among  the  witnesses  there  ought  not  to  be  any  one  in  the  potestas  either 
of  ih'^  familiae  emptor  or  of  the  testator  himself.  The  reason  is,  that  as  the 
old  law  is  copied,  this  whole  business  that  is  gone  through  to  frame  a  will  is 
believed  to  be  gone  through  between  the  familiae  emptor  and  the  testator. 
In  old  times,  indeed,  as  we  have  just  said,  the  man  that  received  the  testator's 
familia^  when  conveyed  to  him,  was  in  the  position  of  heir  ;  and  so  home 
testimony  in  the  matter  was  disapproved  of.  Hence,  if  a  man  in  ^^  potestas 
of  his  father  is  employed  2^  familiae  emptor,  his  father  cannot  be  a  witness, 
no,  nor  even  anyone  in  the  same  potestas — his  brother,  for  instance.  Again, 
if  ^filiusfamilias  makes  a  will  of  his  castrense  peculium  after  his  discharge, 
neither  his  father,  nor  any  one  in  ih^  potestas  of  his  father,  can  properly  be 
employed  as  a  witness.  To  the  balance-holder  too,  all  we  have  said  of 
witnesses  must  be  understood  to  apply.  For  he  too  is  numbered  with  the 
witnesses:    (G.  2, 105-107.) 

But  a  paterfamUMM  could  be  a  witness  to  the  will  of  his  jUiurfamUiaa  concerning 
yoBpeeut/vam  ea8lren9e.  So  a  brother  of  the  testator  could  also  be  a  witnen.  (D. 
28, 1, 20,  2.) 

Among  the  witnesses  there  ought  not  to  be  anyone  in  the  testator's 
potestas.    And  if  a  filiusfamilias  makes  a  will  of  his  castrense  peculium 
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after  his  discbarge,  neither  his  father  nor  anyone  in  Hix^potestas  of  the  same 
father  can  rightly  be  employed  as  a  witness ;  for  home  testimony  in  the 
matter  is  disapproved.     (J.  2,  10, 9.) 

A  father  as  well  as  a  person  in  his  poiestasj  or  again,  two  brothers  in  the 
poiestas  of  the  same  father,  can  both  become  witnesses  to  one  will.  For  it 
does  no  harm  to  a  stranger's  affairs  that  several  witnesses  are  employed 
from  one  home.    (J.  2,  10,  8.) 

2®.  Persons  in  the  family  of  the  heres. 

A  man  in  the  poiestas  of  the  heir  or  legatee,  or  in  whose  potestas  the  heir 
himself  or  the  legatee  is,  or  who  is  in  the  same  person's  potestas^  can  be 
employed  as  witness  and  balance-holder.  Indeed,  so  far  does  this  go,  that 
the  heir  himself  too  or  the  legatee  may  rightly  be  employed.  Nevertheless, 
so  for  as  relates  to  the  heir,  and  to  a  person  in  his  potestas^  or  in  whose 
potestas  he  is,  we  ought  to  be  very  far  indeed  from  using  this  right  (G.  3, 
108.) 

But  neither  the  heir  named  in  the  will,  nor  a  person  in  his  potestas^  nor 
his  father  that  has  him  in  \i\%potestas^  nor  his  brothers  that  are  in  ih^potestas 
of  the  same  father,  can  be  employed  as  witnesses.  The  reason  is,  that  this 
whole  business  that  is  carried  on  in  order  to  frame  a  will,  is  believed  in  our 
day  to  be  carried  on  between  the  heir  and  the  testator.  In  old  times,  indeed, 
all  the  law  on  that  subject  was  thrown  into  great  confusion ;  and  the 
ancients,  while  they  rejected  ih^/amiliae  emptor^  and  those  that  were  joined 
into  oneness  with  him  by  the  potestas,  from  bearing  witness  to  wills,  yet 
allowed  the  heir  and  those  united  to  him  by  the  potestas  to  bear  witness  in 
regard  to  wills.  True,  even  while  allowing  that,  they  used  to  advise  them  to 
be  very  far  from  abusing  this  right.  But  we,  on  the  other  hand,  correct  this 
very  procedure  they  observed ;  and  what  they  advised,  we  instead  make 
compulsory  by  statute.  Copying  the  early  law,  we  rightly  allow  neither  the 
familiae  emptor  nor  the  heir,  who  now  represents  the  most  ancient  famUiae 
emptor,  nor  the  other  persons  united  to  them  as  has  been  said,  any  licence 
to  bear  witness  for  themselves  in  any  way ;  and  therefore  we  have  not  even 
allowed  an  old  constitution  of  that  kind  to  be  inserted  in  our  Code.  (J.  2, 
10,  10.) 

But  to  legatees,  and  persons  taking  under  a  trust,  and  others  joined  with 
them,  we  do  not  deny  the  right  to  bear  witness,  because  they  do  not  succeed 
to  the  legal  position.  On  the  contrary,  indeed,  in  a  certain  constitution 
of  ours,  we  have  specially  granted  this.  Much  more  do  we  give  such  a 
licence  to  those  in  their  potestas,  or  to  those  that  have  them  in  potestaie, 
(J.  2,  10,  II.) 

II.  Revocation  op  Will. 

A  will  was  void  or  voidable  if  it  failed  in  any  of  the  five 
elements  (a,  b,  c,  D,  and  E)  described  above.  It  mighty  how- 
ever, be  perfectly  valid  at  the  time  it  was  made,  and  before 
the  death  of  the  testator  become  void.  We  have  now  to 
consider  what  acts  or  events  vitiate  a  ^vill  after  it  is  validly 
made. 
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Explanation  of  terms :— 

1.  A  wOl  defective  in  respect  of  A,  D,  and  E — ue,,  which  was  infonnal,  or  did  not 
appoint  an  heir,  or  the  testator,  heir,  or  witnesses  were  incapable  of  acting  th^ 
several  psrts — was  called  Uatamentitm  ir^tutunif  or  ncn  jure  feutwm,  (D.  28»  8, 1 ; 
XJlp.  Frag.  28,  1.) 

As  regards  B  (disherison)  there  was  a  difference.  If  persona  alive  at  the  malcing 
of  a  win  were  not  expressly  disinherited,  the  will  was  said  to  be  injiutwn  (D.  28,  8, 
3,  8),  or  nuUius  esse  tnomenH,    At  all  events,  it  was  void  ah  initio. 

A  wiU  defective  in  C  {legUma  porfio)  was  voidable  only,  not  void — teHamentum 
mojpeiotum. 

2.  A  win  valid  when  made  may  be  broken  {mjOum)  in  two  ways  : — (1)  By  the 
sabeeqnent  agnation  of  a  auiu  hereM;  and  (2)  by  making  a  new  wilL  (Ulp.  Frag. 
28,2.) 

18.  A  valid  will  may  fail  of  effect  (irrihm)  in  two  ways  :~(1)  When  the  testator 
saffers  a  capitit  demUiuHo — «.«.,  subsequently  becomes  incapable  of  being  a  testator ; 
and  (2)  when  no  one  takes  as  heir  under  the  wilL  (Ulp.  Frag.  28,  4.)  In  the  latter 
case  the  will  is  sometimes  said  to  be  cksUtuiium,  * 

In  this  case,  we  shall  say  that  wills  become  null  {irrila).  Yet  those  also 
that  are  broken  become  null,  and  those  that  are  not  rightly  made  to  start 
with  are  null.  Those  again  that  are  rightly  made,  but  afterwards  become  null 
by  reason  of  a  capitis  deminutio^  we  might  none  the  less  speak  of  as  broken 
{rupta).  But  it  is  imdoubtedly  more  convenient  to  distinguish  each  separate 
case  by  a  separate  name.  Some,  therefore,  are  said  not  to  be  rightly  made 
{non  jure  fieri) ;  some  to  be  rightly  made,  but  to  be  broken  {rupta)  or  to 
become  null  (irrita),    (J.  2, 17,  5 ;  G.  2,  146.) 

A.  A  will  is  revoked  when  the  testator  makes  a  second  will 
in  accordance  with  the  required  forms. 

Erasures,  Interlineations* — ^Blots^  erasures,  or  interlinea- 
tions are  not  fatal  defects  in  regard  to  the  form  of  the  will,  but 
they  may  be  viewed  as  signs  of  intention  to  revoke  the  will. 
(C.  6,  23, 12.) 

The  general  rule  was,  that  if  a  testator  by  himself,  or  by  any 
one  else,  deliberately  erased  (deleta)  or  scored  out  (inducta)  any- 
thing in  the  will,  it  was  void  ;  but  if  it  was  done  by  accident,  or 
by  some  one  else  without  his  authority,  the  will  was  valid  if 
it  could  be  read ;  t.«.,  if  with  the  eyes  one  could  decipher  the 
writing.  But  if  illegible,  extrinsic  evidence  was  not  admissible 
to  prove  the  contents*  (D.  28,  4,  1,  pr.)  Hence  if  there  is  any 
accidental  erasure,  the  will  takes  effect  notwithstanding  it  con- 
tains the  usual  affirmation  that  the  testator  has  made  all  the 
erasures  (liturae),  scorings  out  {inductiones)^  and  interlineations 
{superinductionea),     (D.  28,  4,  1,  1.) 

A  will  rightly  made  may  be  invalidated  by  revocation.  But  a  will  cannot 
be  invalidated  merely  by  the  fact  that  the  testator  afterwards  wished  it  not 
to  take  effect    Accordingly,  even  if  he  cut  the  strings  that  fastened  it,  it  still 
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continues  valid  by  the  civil  law ;  even  erasing  or  obliterating  part  of  the 
will  does  not  invalidate  what  is  written,  but  only  makes  it  more  difficult  of 
proof.  What  then  happens  if  one  demands  the  possessio  bonorum  on  the 
ground  of  intestacy,  and  he  that  is  named  heir  in  the  will  brings  a  petitio 

hereditoHs  f And  so  it  is  laid  down  by  a  rescript  of  the  Emperor 

Antoninus.     (G.  i,  151.) 

Lacius  Titius,  while  aane,  made  a  wilL  Afterwards,  when  inaane,  he  tore  H  npi 
The  heirs  under  the  will  are  entitled  to  the  property,  because  being  insane,  he  cudd 
not  have  a  legal  intention  to  revoke  the  will     (D.  28,  8,  20.) 

Several  copies  of  a  will  are  made  from  one  origmal,  and  one  of  Ihe  copies  it  pa- 
fected  with  all  the  necessary  formalities.  If  the  testator  takes  a  copy  deposited  in  » 
public  office,  and  cancels  it,  the  will  is  not  necessarily  void.  If  the  daimanta  oft  tnleitafe 
prove  that  his  intention  was  to  revoke  the  will,  such  cancelling  effects  the  poipott, 
but  otherwise  not.    (D.  28,  4,  4.) 

Nepos  erased  the  names  of  the  heirs  in  his  will,  leaving  the  rest  of  the  iriB 
untouched.  In  the  absence  of  heirs  db  iniettato,  the  Exchequer  (Piicus)  claimed  the 
wheritance.  The  Emperor  Antoninus  gave  judgment  in  favour  of  the  Ezchequer, 
whereupon  ensued  the  following  argument : — ^Vivius  Xeno  said,  I  crave,  Lord  Emperor, 
your  indulgent  hearing.  What  judgment  do  you  pronounce  as  to  the  validity  of  tbe 
legacies  (which  were  not  erased)  7  Caesar  said.  Do  you  contend  that  a  will  is  valid  m 
which  the  names  of  the  heirs  are  scored  out  ?  Cornelius  Priscianus  {Advoeahu  Leonid 
It  18  ojily  the  names  of  the  heirs  that  are  scored  out.  Calpumius  Longinos  {Advocaim 
Fisci),  No  will  can  be  valid  under  which  no  heir  takes.  Priscianus  replied.  But  the 
testator  made  legacies  and  manumissions.  Parties  being  removed,  Antoninus  Gseeir 
took  the  case  into  consideration,  and  having  ordered  them  again  to  be  admitted,  de- 
livered judgment  as  follows : — This  case  seems  to  admit  a  favourable  oonatructioD,  sod 
we  accordingly  decide  that  Nepos  did  not  intend  to  cancel  any  part  of  the  will  ezoepi 
what  he  actually  scored  out.     (D.  28,  4,  3.) 

One  of  the  heirs  was  a  slave,  who  was  at  once  made  heir  and  free.  Held  that  his 
name  was  struck  out  only  as  heir,  and  that  the  gift  of  liberty  was  valid.     (D.  28, 4, 3.) 

So  far  it  appears  that  the  legacies  may  be  preserved,  while  the  heirs  are  stnidc  oni 
This  is  not  inconsistent  vidth  the  principle  stated  above,  that  the  whole  validity  of  » 
will  depended  on  the  heirs.  In  the  present  case  the  will  is  assumed  to  be  valid,  and  to 
be  revoked  partially  in  regard  to  the  heirs  alone.  The  erasure  did  not  impair  thr 
formal  validity  of  the  will.     (C.  6.  23,  12.) 

A  testator  cancelled  or  scored  out  a  vnll,  explaining  that  he  did  so  on  aooount  d 
an  objection  to  one  of  the  heirs.  Afterwards  the  will  was  sealed.  Has  it  any  force* 
Ulpian  said,  If  he  scored  out  the  name  of  oije  heir  only,  the  rest  of  the  will  is  perfectly 
valid  and  effective  ;  and  even  the  legacies  specifically  charged  upon  that  heir  will  he 
payable^  assuming  that  to  be  the  intention  of  the  testator.  Suppose,  however,  ass^gmn; 
the  same  reason,  the  testator  struck  out  the  names  of  all  the  heirs,  is  the  will  revoked  u 
to  all  ?  It  depends  upon  whether  the  testator  wished  to  strike  out  only  the  peccsnt 
heir,  or  on  his  account  to  reject  all.  If  the  former,  the  rest  are  still  heirs.  If  all  art 
cut  off,  the  legacies  will  still  be  due.     (D.  28,  4,  2.) 

A  will  cannot  be  invalidated  (tn/irmart)  merely  by  the  fact  that  the 

testator  afterwards  wished  it  not  to  take  effect  {va/ere).    More  than  that, 

even  although  a  man  after  making  an  earlier  will  begins  to  make  a  later, 

\  but  does  not  complete  it,  either  because  prevented  by  death  or  because  he 

\  /-epents  of  what  he  is  doing,  yet  the  earlier  will  {tabulae) — as  a  speech  of  the 

^'^^e  Emperor  Pertinax  provides — if  rightly  made,  does  not  become  null 

CODSass  the  next  one  is  rightly  ordered  and  complete.    For  an  incomplete 

made,  undoubtedly  no  will  at  all.     (J.  2,  17,  7.) 


\ 
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A  later  will  rightly  completed  breaks  an  earlier,  no  matter  whether 
there  is  any  heir  under  it  or  not ;  for  the  one  point  that  is  looked  to  is 
whether  in  any  case  there  might  be  an  heir.  If,  therefore,  any  one  [under 
the  later  will,  rightly  made]  refuses  to  be  heir,  or  dies  either  in  the  lifetime  of 
the  testator  or  after  his  death,  but  before  entering  on  the  inheritance  [or  is 
shut  out  by  the  lapse  of  the  time  allowed  to  decide  in],  or  fails  in  the 
condition  on  which  he  has  been  appointed  heir  [or  because,  being  unmar- 
ried, he  is  removed  from  the  inheritance  by  the  lex  yulia\ — in  all  these  cases 
the  fater/amilias  dies  intestate.  For  the  former  will  is  of  no  effect,  since 
it  is  broken  by  the  later  ;  and  the  later  equally  has  no  force,  since  there  is 
no  heir  under  it.     Q.  2,  17,  2 ;  G.  2,  144.) 

If  a  man  after  completing  a  former  will  makes  a  later  one  equally  rightly, 
then,  even  although  the  heir  he  appoints  in  it  is  heir  only  to  certain  specified 
things,  yet  the  earlier  will  is  taken  away.  This  was  laid  down  by  the  late 
Emperors  Severus  and  Antoninus  in  a  rescript.  The  words  of  that  consti- 
tution we  have  ordered  to  be  inserted,  because  it  expresses  something  else 
besides.  "  The  Emperors  Severus  and  Antoninus  to  Cocceius  of  Campania. 
A  will  made,  in  the  second  place,  although  in  it  an  heir  is  appointed  only  for 
certain  specified  things,  takes  effect  in  law  C/wr^)  just  as  if  no  mention  of 
these  things  were  made.  But  the  heir  it  appoints,  there  should  be  no  doubt, 
is  bound  to  content  himself  with  the  things  given  him,  or  with  the  fourth 
made  up  to  him  under  the  lex  Falcidta^  and  to  give  up  the  inheritance  to 
those  that  were  appointed  in  the  former  will ;  for  this  reason, — that  words 
were  inserted  in  the  second  will  expressly  stating  that  the  former  will  should 
take  effect.^  In  this  way  too,  then,  it  comes  to  pass  that  a  will  is  broken. 
(J-  2,  I7i  3-) 

A  testator  in  hiB  second  will  appointed  as  heir  any  poethomotiB  child  he  might 
have.  He  was  so  old  and  infirm  that  the  chance  o£  his  having  any  children  was  ex- 
tremely small.  Nevertheless  the  will  is  valid,  and  revokes  the  first.  (D.  28,  2, 9,  pr.) 
But  the  first  will  would  be  valid  if  he  were  absolutely  incapable  of  having  any 
children,  because  in  that  case  the  heir  named  could  not  exist.     (D.  28,  2,  6,  1.) 

A  valid  will  was  made  disinheriting  posthumous  children.  A  second  will  did  not 
disinherit  them,  and  after  the  testator's  death  a  posthumous  child  was  bom  to  him. 
The  first  will  is  made  void  by  the  second,  and  the  second  is  broken  by  the  birth  of  the 
child.     (D.  28,  3,  3,  4.) 

Two  wills  are  produced  of  different  dates,  each  properly  sealed,  but  the  second  on 
being  opened  is  found  to  contain  nothing — in  short,  is  a  "dummy  will."  The  first  is 
not  revoked.     (D.  28,  3,  11.) 

Exception.— A  Soldier's  Will.     (D.  28,  3,  2.) 

A  soldier  made  a  will  with  the  usual  forms,  and  afterwards,  as  a  soldier,  disposed 
of  his  whole  property  by  an  informal  wilL  He  retired  from  the  army  and  lived  more 
than  a  year.  The  first  will  is  invalidated  by  the  second,  although  informal,  and  the 
second  by  the  survival  of  the  soldier  for  more  tlum  a  year  after  leaving  the  service. 
(D.  29, 1,  86,  4.) 

Laf^e  of  Time. — By  a  constitution  of  Honorins  and  Theodosius 
(C.  TL  4,  4,  6),  a  will  lapsed  if  it  was  not  renewed  after  ten 
years ;  but  Justinian  abolished  any  such  prescription,  unless  it 
was  proved  by  witnesses,  or  from  the  conduct  of  the  testator. 
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that  he  wished  his  will,  after  that  period   had  expired,  to 
become  void.     (C.  6,  23,  27.) 

B  and  C.  A  will  is  revoked  if,  after  it  is  made,  any  one  comes 
into  being  whom  the  testator  is  bound  to  appoint  heir,  or 
expressly  to  disinherit,  or  to  whom  the  testator  is  bound  to 
leave  some  property  (legitima  portio).  Provision,  as  we  have 
seen  (pp.  777,  786),  could  be  made  for  the  birth  of  children 
to  the  testator  ;  but  when  a  man  adopted  a  child  or  obtained 
a  wife  in  manum,  his  will  was  invalidated,  and  must  be  made 
over  again. 

A  will  rightly  made  takes  effect  until  it  is  broken  (rupium)  or  made  null 
{im'ium).  It  is  broken  when,  though  the  testator  remains  in  the  same  legal 
position  {status)^  the  rightfulness  of  the  will  itself  is  spoiled    (J.  2,  17,  pr.) 

If,  for  instance,  a  man  after  making  a  will  adopts  a  son,  whether  that  son 
is  a  man  sui  juris  adopted  through  the  Emperor  [people],  or  a  person  in 
ih^potestas  of  an  ascendant  adopted  through  the  Praetor  according  to  our 
constitution,  his  will  is  broken  just  as  if  a  suus  heres  had  since  been  born 
to  him.     (J.  2,  17,  I  ;  G.  2,  138.) 

The  rule  of  law  is  the  same  if  a  wife  passes  in  manum  of  the  man  after 
the  will  is  made,  or  if  a  woman  in  his  manus  is  married  to  him.  For  in  that 
way  she  comes  for  the  first  time  to  be  in  the  place  of  a  daughter,  and 
becomes  as  it  were  a  sua  heres,    (G.  2,  139.) 

The  fact  that  either  the  woman  or  the  son  that  has  been  adopted  was 
appointed  heir  in  the  will,  goes  for  nothing.  As  for  disinheriting,  it  is  idle  to 
ask  about  that,  since  at  the  time  of  making  the  will  neither  was  reckoned 
among  sui  heredes.    (G.  2, 140.) 

When  a  son  dies  or  is  emancipated  after  the  will  is  made,  his  children  beoome 
mi  heredes.    (XJlp.  Frag.  28,  8.) 

A  son,  again,  that  after  a  first  or  second  conveyance  is  manumitted  since 
he  returns  into  his  father's  potestas^  breaks  a  will  previously  made.  The 
fact  that  in  that  will  he  was  appointed  heir,  or  disinherited,  goes  for  nothing. 
(G.  2,  141.) 

A  like  rule  of  law  there  formerly  was  in  regard  to  a  son  on  whose  account, 
under  a  Senatus  Consultutn^  a  case  of  mistake  is  made  good,  because  he  was 
the  offspring  of  an  alien  woman,  perhaps,  or  of  a  Latin,  taken  to  wife  by 
mistake  in  the  belief  that  she  was  a  Roman  citizen.  For  whether  he  was 
appointed  heir  by  his  ascendant  or  disinherited,  or  whether  the  father  was 
alive  when  the  case  was  made  good,  or  whether  it  was  after  his  death,  in 
any  event  this  broke  the  will  as  if  he  had  been  bom  since  it  was  made. 
(G.  2,  142.) 

But  now,  under  a  new  Senatus  Consultum  made  at  the  instance  of  the 
late  Emperor  Hadrian,  if  the  case  is  made  good  while  the  father  is  still 
alive,  this,  just  as  in  old  times,  breaks  the  will  in  any  event  But  if  it  is 
after  the  father's  death,  then  the  fact  that  the  son  is  passed  over  breaks  the 
will ;  but  if  in  it  he  is  appointed  heir,  or  disinherited,  the  will  is  not  broken 
— no  doubt  to  keep  wills  carefully  made  from  being  rescinded  at  a  time  when 
they  cannot  be  renewed.    (G.  2,  143) 
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D.  When  the  heirs  named  in  the  will  die  before  the  testator, 
or,  surviving  him,  refuse  the  inherit-ance,  or  become  incapable 
of  taking  it,  the  will  is  void  (testamentum  irriiumy  (D.  28,  8, 
1  ;  Ulp.  Frag.  23,  4.) 

E.  The  testator  must  retain  his  testamentary  capacity  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  otherwise  the  will  is  void. 

There  is  another  way,  also,  in  which  wills  rightly  made  are  invalidated ; 
when,  namely,  the  maker  undergoes  capitis  deminutio.  In  what  ways  this 
happens  we  have  related  in  the  First  Book.    (J.  2,  17,  4 ;  G.  2,  145.) 

Exceptions. — (i)  Lastly,  if  a  soldier  gives  himself  in  arrogatio^  or 
being  a  JUiusfamilias  is  emancipated,  his  will  takes  effect  as  being  due  to 
his  renewed  wish,  and  is  not,  it  seems,  made  null  by  the  capitis  deminutio. 
(J.  2,  II,  5j) 

(2)  It  is  not  in  every  respect,  however,  that  those  wills  are  null  that  [either 
from  the  first  were  not  rightly  made  or]  though  rightly  made,  have  become 
nuU  [or  been  broken]  because  of  a  capitis  deminutio.  For  if  seven  witnesses 
with  their  seals  sealed  the  will,  then  the  heir  appointed  therein  can  claim 
bonarum  possessio  according  to  the  terms  of  the  will  {secundum  (tabulas) 
provided  only  the  deceased  was  both  a  Roman  citizen  and  in  no  one's  potestas 
at  the  time  of  his  death.  If,  however,  the  will  became  null  because  the 
testator  lost  citizenship  or  freedom  as  well,  or  because  he  gave  himself  in 
adoption,  and  was  at  the  time  of  his  death  in  the  potestas  of  his  adopted 
father,  the  heir  appointed  cannot  claim  bonorum  possessio  according  to  the 
terms  of  the  will.     (J.  2,  17,  6  ;  G.  2,  147.) 


Second. — The  Informal  Will.    (  Codicilll) 
{Herbditas  Fideicom miss  aria.) 

A  consideration  of  the  elements  of  the  Roman  Will  shows 
how  great  must  have  been  the  danger  of  an  entire  failure  of 
the  testator's  intentions.  In  the  first  place,  the  form  of  will- 
making  was  a  serious  business.  Even  after  the  balance  and 
scales  were  dispensed  with,  and  the  Kbripens  was  forgotten,  the 
necessity  of  seven  witnesses,  each  of  whom  might  on  one  ground 
or  another  be  incapable  of  acting,  with  the  formalities  of  sealing, 
etc.,  involved  no  small  trouble  and  risk.  Then  the  will  must 
disinherit  individually  or  collectively  a  number  of  different 
persons,  and  it  must  provide  portions  for  children  and  others 
having  legal  claims  on  the  testator.  The  technicalities  involved 
in  this  process  must  have  been  a  source  of  endless  disappoint- 
ment to  testatora  Next  the  appointment  of  the  heir,  or  the 
substitutions,  and  the  capacity  of  the  several  persons  to  take 
as  heirs,  must  have  given  rise  to  much  vexation  and  troubla 
After  the  will  was  duly  made,  it  was  not  free  from  peril.      The 
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subsequent  agnation  of  a  necessary  heir  rendered  the  whole  of 
the  proceedings  nugatory,  and  required  the  will-making  to  be 
begun  again  from  the  very  beginning.  Lastly,  even  when  the 
will  was  effectually  made,  and  at  the  time  of  the  testator's 
death  was  perfectly  valid,  the  heirs  named  in  the  will  might 
refuse  to  accept  It  is  true  that  by  the  time  of  Justinian  some 
of  the  pitfalls  had  been  removed,  and  the  making  of  a  will 
was  not  quite  so  formidable  as  in  the  time  of  G-aius :  never- 
theless, all  the  old  constituents  of  the  will  were  maintained  in 
full  activity.  At  the  best  the  Roman  will,  for  the  purposes 
for  which  it  was  desired  in  later  times,  was  a  cumbrous  and 
dangerous  instrument. 

That  the  Roman  will  continued  in  all  its  complexity  to  the 
time  of  Justinian,  is  due  to  the  circumstance,  already  mentioned, 
that  in  the  time  of  Augustus  a  new  instrument  was  introduced, 
by  which  the  Romans  were  enabled  to  escape  the  inconveniences 
of  the  old  will. 

The  two  points  where  the  narrowness  of  the  Roman  will 
appears  to  have  been  most  felt  were  the  cumbrous  formaUties 
in  making  it,  and  the  restrictions  on  the  persons  that  could  be 
appointed  heirs.  These  two  difficulties  were  removed  at  one 
stroke  by  giving  legal  effect  to  codicilliy  and  trusts  (^fiddcom- 
misscb).  In  the  time  of  CXcero  neither  had  obtained  legal 
recognition,  and  trusts  contained  in  wills  depended  entirely 
on  the  honour  of  the  heir.  Cicero  relates  one  or  two  instances 
that  illustrate  the  first  stage  in  the  history  of  trusts,  where 
they  impose  moral  duties  only,  not  legal  duties.  The  cases 
mentioned  by  him  further  show  the  motives  of  testators  in 
creating  trusts.  In  one  case  a  certain  P.  Trebonius  had  a 
brother,  A.  Trebonius,  to  whom  he  desired  to  leave  his 
property,  but  who  was  proscribed,  and  therefore  incapable  of 
taking  it.  P.  Trebonius  named  several  honest  and  upright  men 
as  heirs,  and  among  them  a  freedman  of  his  own.  He  stated 
in  his  will  that  all  the  heirs  should  take  an  oath  each  to  give 
one-half  of  his  share  to  the  proscribed  brother.  A,  Trebonius. 
The  freedman  alone  took  the  oath.  The  other  heirs  applied  to 
Verres,  and  desired  to  be  relieved  from  taking  the  oath,  because 
it  was  an  evasion  of  the  lex  Comelioj  which  forbade  an  inherit- 
ance to  be  given  to  one  proscribed.  They  obtained  possession 
without  taking  any  oath.  This  decision  of  Verres,  Cicero  does 
not  quarrel  with,  because  the  oath  was  unlawful,  and  it  might 
therefore  be  treated  .as  a  harmless  superfluity  (non  scripttm); 
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but.  Cicero  denounces  the  other  part  of  Verres*  judgment,  which 
refused  to  the  freedman  his  share  of  the  inheritance  on  account 
of  his  being  under  an  oath  to  restore  the  half  of  his  share  to  the 
proscribed  brother.  (Cic.  in  Verr.  2,  1,  47.)  In  this  case  the 
testator  was  thwarted  by  the  apparently  conscientious  scruples 
of  the  heirs,  who  thought  themselves  bound  by  the  lex  Comeliay 
and  by  the  erroneous  judgment  of  Verres,  who  deprived  the 
freedman  of  his  share. 

In  another  case,  the  testator,  instead  of  trusting  to  the  chance 
of  the  heirs  taking  an  oath  to  obey  his  directions,  asked  and 
obtained  the  promise  of  the  heir  named  in  the  will  in  his  lifetime. 
Cicero,  among  others,  was  invited  to  a  meeting  of  the  friends  of 
P.  Sextilius  Rufa,  whose  advice  was  asked  by  him  under  the 
following  circumstances.  He  was  appointed  heir  to  Q.  Fadius 
Gallus,  who  stated  in  his  will  that  he  had  asked  Sextilius  to 
surrender  the  whole  inheritance  to  his  daughter  Fadia,  for  by 
the  lex  Voconia  he  could  not  make  Fadia  his  heir.  The  friends 
thought  that  he  was  not  bound  to  surrender  more  than  the  lex 
Voconia  allowed.  (Cic.  De.  Fin.  Bon.  et  Mai.  1,  17  (55).)  In 
another  passage  Cicero  mentions  with  commendation  a  case 
where  a  man  gave  up  property  left  to  him  on  a  secret  trast,  of 
which  no  one  but  himself  was  aware.  (Cic.  De.  Bon.  et  Mai. 
1, 18  (58).)  The  case  of  Sextilius  shows  that  when  the  trust 
was  mentioned  in  the  will,  the  testator  hoped  that  the  public 
disgrace  of  appropriating  the  money  by  the  heirs  would  be 
sufficient  to  ensure  its  observance. 

Justinian  informs  us  by  whom  the  sanction  of  law  was  first 
thrown  around  trusts. 

Let  us  now  pass  on  to  trusts  (JkUtcommissa) ;  let  us  look  first  at  inherit- 
ances left  on  trust.    (J.  2,  23,  pr. ;  G.  2,  246-247.) 

We  must  know,  therefore,  that  all  trusts  in  early  times  were  invalid, 
because  no  one  was  forced  against  his  will  to  carry  out  what  he  had  been 
asked  to  do.  But  since  there  were  persons  to  whom  inheritances  or  legacies 
could  not  be  left,  testators,  if  they  left  them,  used  to  trust  them  to  the  faith  of 
those  that  could  take  under  a  will.  This,  indeed,  is  why  they  were  called 
trusts,  because  no  bond  of  law,  but  only  the  honour  of  those  that  were 
asked,  secured  them.  Afterwards  the  late  Emperor  Augustus  first,  after 
being  stirred  to  action  once  and  again  by  way  of  favour  to  particular  persons, 
or  because  it  was  said  to  be  for  the  Emperor's  sake  {per  ipsius  satutenC)  that 
some  one  was  charged  with  a  trust,  or  because  of  certain  notable  breaches 
of  faith,  ordered  the  consuls  to  interpose  their  authority.  This  seemed 
both  just  and  popular,  and  was  therefore  step  by  step  changed  into  a  con- 
tinual jurisdiction.  So  great  then  became  the  favour  in  which  they  were 
held,  that  after  a  little  a  special  Praetor  even  was  appointed  to  lay  down  the 
law  as  to  trusts.     He  was  czHledJideicommissarius,    (J.  2,  23,  i.) 
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A.  The  Fideicommissaria  Hereditas, 

I.  Definition. 

nipian  says,  "  A  trust  is  not  what  is  left  by  the  words  of  the 
juB  civile,  but  by  entreaty.  It  is  not  from  the  stiffness  of  the 
jus  civile  that  it  proceeds  ;  it  is  given  according  to  the  wishes 
of  him  that  leaves  it."  * 

Hence  it  might  be  in  Greek,  at  a  time  when  a  will  must  be 
in  Latin.     (Ulp.  Frag.  25,  9.) 

In  the  first  place,  then,  we  must  know  that  some  heir  must  of  necessity 
be  appointed  aright,  and  that  to  his  faith  the  inheritance  must  be  entrusted 
to  give  it  up  to  some  one  else.  If  not,  the  will  is  void,  since  in  it  no  one  is 
properly  appointed  heir.     (J.  2,  23,  2  ;  G.  2,  248.) 

If,  then,  a  man  writes,  "  Let  Lucius  Titius  be  heir,"  he  can  add,  "  I  ask 
you,  Lucius  Titius  [and  beg  of  you],  that  as  soon  as  you  enter  on  my  inherit- 
ance you  surrender  it  to  Gains  Seius,  and  give  it  up  to  him."*  He  can  also 
ask  the  heir  to  give  up  a  part,  and  he  is  free  to  leave  the  trust  either  simply 
or  conditionally,  or  from  a  fixed  day.    Q.  2,  23,  2  ;  G.  2,  250.) 

The  words  chiefly  in  use  for  trusts  are  these  :  "  I  beg,"  "  1  ask,"  *'  I  wish," 
"  I  entrust  to  your  faith."  Each  by  itself  is  as  valid  as  if  all  had  been  heaped 
up  into  one.    Q.  2,  24,  3  ;  G.  2,  249.) 

It  makes  no  difference  whether  it  is  an  heir  appointed  for  the  whole  that 
is  asked  to  give  up  the  inheritance  in  whole  or  in  part,  or  an  heir  appointed 
for  part  that  is  asked  to  give  up  either  his  whole  part  or  a  part  of  his  part 
In  Uie  latter  case,  too,  we  have  ordered  the  same  rules  to  be  observed  that 
we  have  spoken  of  in  regard  to  the  whole  inheritance.  [An  account  of  the 
fourth  part  of  that  part  is  usually  taken  under  the  Senaius  Consultum 
Pegasianum.'\    (J.  2,  23,  8  ;  G.  2,  259.)    (See  p.  815.) 

Paul  adds  other  words,  as  usual,  as  maiido,  depreeor,  eupio,  injvnffo,  dendero,  tmpem. 
(Paul,  Sent  4,  1,  6.)  In  ordinary  cases,  reUtiquo  or  cammendo  was  not  suffldent; 
bat  as  between  father  and  son  any  words  showing  an  intention  to  create  a  troat  were 
given  e£Fect  to.  (Paul,  Sent.  4,  1,  11.)  In  the  time  of  Justinian,  however,  these  dis- 
tinctions were  disregarded,  and  any  words  indicating  the  intention  of  the  testator 
were  sufficient. 

II.  FIDEICOMMISSA  AS  AFFECTING  THE  POSITION  OF  THE  HERES. 

In  discussing  the  duties  of  a  heree,  nothing  was  said  of  his 
duties  to  a  pei-son  to  whom  he  was  asked  to  surrender  the 
whole  or  part  of  what  was  left  him.  It  was  not  expedient  to 
complicate  the  exposition,  at  that  stage,  with  an  account  of  a 
process  essentially  connected  with  the  investitive  facts ;  for. 


*  Fideicommisaum  est  quod  now  dvUibvA  verbis  Bed  precaUone  rdinquUur;  nee  ex 
rigore  juris  civilis  prq/tciscituVf  sed  ex  vduniate  datur  rdinquentis.     (Ulp.  Frag.  25, 1.) 

•  Lucius  Titius  hei'es  esto,  "potent  adicere : "  rogo  U,  Luci  TUij  petogue  o  <e  «/, 
cum  primum  possis  hereditatem  meam  adire,  earn  Gaio  Seio  reddas,  resti^as. 
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in  the  end,  the  Jldeicommissarius  heres  became  a  true  universal 
successor,  and  therefore,  like  the  bonorum  possessory  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  an  heir.  This  result  was  not,  however,  finally 
attained  until  the  time  of  Justinian,  so  that  the  development 
of  the  law  of  testamentary  trusts  extended  throughout  the 
duration  of  the  Empire,  from  Augustus  to  Justinian. 

Explanation  or  Tkbmb. 

HertB  is  used  to  designate  the  heir  appointed  by  a  will,  or  taking  cih  intatattK 
Pideieommisaari'UB  is  the  eettui  que  trutt,  the  person  to  whom,  by  way  of  tmst,  the 
heir  is  required  to  give  up  the  whole,  or  a  share,  of  the  inheritance. 

(a.)  Duties  of  Heres  to  Fideicommissarius. 

1.  In  respect  of  the  corpus  of  the  property.  The  heres  must 
surrender  to  the  fideicommissarius  what  he  is  required  by  the 
deceased. 

(1.)  The  ordinary  case  was  when  the  heres  was  asked  simply 
to  surrender  the  inheritance  to  another. 

The  heres  must  give  up  to  the  fideicommissarius  all  that  he 
has  obtained  as  heir,  or  such  proportion  thereof  as  he  is  charged 
to  surrender.  This  includes  all  payments  made  to  the  heir 
even  if  in  discharge  of  a  mere  natural  obligation.     (D.  36,  1,  47.) 

A  husband  was  suflFered  to  manage  his  wife's  extra-dotal  property,  and  before  he  had 
rendered  an  account  the  wife  died,  leaving  him  sole  heir.  He  was,  however,  charged 
to  give  up  ten-twelfths  of  the  inheritance  to  their  son  on  his  (the  husband's)  death,  and 
two-twelfths  to  a  grandson.  The  husband  must  account  to  the  son  and  grandson  for 
his  administration  of  the  wife's  property.  (D.  85,  2,  96,  pr.)  The  trust  indndes 
her  dowry,  restored  to  her  alter  divorce.  If  the  property  is  actuaUy  restored,  it  is 
part  of  her  goods  in  possession  at  the  time  of  her  death ;  if  it  is  not  restored,  the 
husband  owes  the  amount,  by  stipulation,  to  his  wife,  and  he  must  pay  it  to  the  heir 
as  a  debt  forming  part  of  the  inheritance.  '  (D.  86,  1,  78,  9.) 

But  a  heres  is  not  bound  to  surrender  to  a  fideicommissarius 
what  he  receives  as  legatee  or  fideicommissarius^  and  not  as 
heres,  unless  such  appeared  to  be  the  intention  of  the  testator. 

Titius  and  Gains  are  i^ipointed  co-heirs.  Titius  is  asked  to  surrender  his 
inheritance  to  Maevius ;  Gaius  is  asked  to  surrender  half  his  share  to  Titius.  Is 
Titius  bound  to  surrender  what  he  receives  from  Gains?  No,  that  is  excluded, 
because  the  wo^  "  inheritance  "  {)i£redUas)  does  not  include  legacy  or  tmst  {fiddcom- 
nM9wn),    (D.  82, 1,  96.) 

A  testator  appointed  his  daughter  Sextia  for  a  quarter,  and  Seius  and  Mardus, 
sons  of  a  sister,  for  other  three  quarters.  Sextia  and  Marcius  were  substituted  reci- 
procally, and  certain  things  were  given  to  Marcius  as  a  pre-legacy  {j^  praecepHonem), 
Biarcins  never  entered,  and  died  intestate,  leaving  Seius  his  heir.  Does  Sextia  as 
substitute,  or  Seius  as  heir  to  Mardus,  take  the  pre-legacy !  It  was  held  that  Sextia 
got  only  the  share  of  Marcius,  and  that  Seius  was  entitled  to  the  legacy.  This 
decision  b  based  on  the  same  principle,  that  the  term  inheritance  excludes  legacy,  and 
equally  so  whether  Sextia  takes  as  substitute  or  aa  fideicommissarius.     (IX  82,  1, 82.) 
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A  testator  left  eeveral  heirs,  and  among  them  three  freedmen  for  three-fourths  of 
his  inheritance.  To  them  he  also  gave  hin  lands  as  a  legacy  {prtteUgatum),  and  charged 
them  not  to  alienate  the  land,  but  that  the  survivor  should  have  the  whole.  One  of 
the  three  freedmen,  Otacilius,  was  charged  to  surrender  all  his  share  of  the  inheritance 
{hereditaa  bonave)  to  another,  deducting  debts  and  legacies,  and  reserving  20  aurei  to 
himself.  This  trust  does  not  include  his  share  of  the  lands  left  as  a  pre-legacy  {per 
praeceptioncm),     (D.  36,  1,  78,  13.) 

A  testator  appointed  his  children  heirs,  specifying  their  shares  and  giving  them  pre- 
legacies,  on  trust  that  whichever  of  them  died  without  children  should  surrender  his 
portion  (portio  sua)  to  the  rest.  Held  to  include  the  pre-legacies,  because  the  word 
portion  was  not  qualified  by  "  portion  of  the  inheritance  "  {portio  hereditaria).  (D. 
86,  1,  8,  4.) 

A  testator  appointed  three  heirs, — ^his  brother  Maevius  for  nine-twelfths,  one  Seios 
for  two-twelfths,  and  Stichus,  a  slave  of  Seius,  but  a  natural  son  of  Maevius,  for  one- 
twelfth.  He  charged  Seius  to  manumit  Stichus.  In  codiciUi  the  testator  added  that 
if  Seius  raised  any  controversy,  the  share  of  Stichus  should  go  to  Maevioa,  and 
Maevius  was  charged  to  surrender  to  Stichus  whatever  he  got  from  the  inheritance 
{guidquid  ad  te  pervenerit  ex  heredUaU  nua),  Seius  accepted,  and  so  was  obliged  tt? 
manumit  Stichus.  Suppose  Seius  raises  a  dispute  about  the  one-twelfth  given  to 
Stichus,  and  it  is  forfeited  to  Maevius  and  recovered  by  him,  must  he  surrender  this 
one-twelfth  as  well  as  the  nine-twelfths  to  Stichus  ?  Yes,  on  account  of  the  largeness 
of  the  words.     (D.  36,  1, 78,  2-3.) 

A  daughter  was  made  heir,  and  charged,  if  she  died  leaving  children  surviving,  to 
surrender  to  her  brother  her  share  of  her  father's  property  {partem  ejus  quae  ad  earn 
ezbonis patrit perveniuet).  She  died  leaving  a  daughter.  Must  her  heir  Buxrender 
what  was  given  to  her  by  her  father  as  dowry  ?  No,  that  is  not  part  of  her  father's 
inheritance  ;  and  even  if  the  father  had  only  promised  a  dowry,  her  heir  will  recover 
it  as  a  debt  due  to  the  daughter.     (D.  86,  1,  62,  pr.) 

A  husband  appointed  his  wife  heir  for  one-third,  and  gave  her  dowry  as  a  pre- 
legacy.  "  To  Seia^  my  wife,  I  wish  my  sons  to  give  the  amount  of  her  dowry  brought 
to  me  on  her  behalf."  He  charged  his  wife  to  give  up  after  her  death  her  share  of  the 
inheritance  and  legacies  {qtMecumgue  ei  legataet)  to  Titius,  their  son.  This  was  held 
not  to  include  her  dowry  left  as  a  pre-legacy,  unless  this  was  manifestly  the  testator's 
intention.  In  the  latter  case,  however,  she  could  not  be  required  to  surrender  it  unless 
she  got  equal  advantages  to  it  under  the  wilL     (D.  86,  1,  78,  14.) 

(2.)  The  right  of  the  Jideicommissarius,  until  the  moment  of 
surrender,  is  a  right  in  peraoiiam  against  the  heir  charged  with 
the  trust,  and  against  no  one  else.  Up  to  that  moment  the 
heir  alone  has  jus  in  rem,  but  when  the  surrender  is  made,  the 
property  at  once  vests  in  the  fideicommissarius  even  before  he 
has  actual  possession.  (D.  36,  1,  63,  pr.)  Previous  to  that 
moment  the  heir  is  answerable  for  misconduct  only  in  a  fidei- 
commissary  suit ;  after  that  he  may  be  sued  like  anyone  else 
for  theft  or  damage  done  by  him  to  the  property.  (D.  36,1, 
70,  1.)  The  surrender  confirms  any  alienations  made  by  the 
fideicommissarius  before  (D.  36,  1,  56),  and  revokes  all  aliena- 
tions made  by  the  Jieres^  except  those  for  payment  of  debts  of 
the  deceased-  (D.  46,  3,  104.)  But  the  freedom  of  a  slave 
manumitted  by  the  heres  was  not  revoked  ;  the  heir,  however. 
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must  pay  his  value  to  the  fideicommiaaariuB^  and  that  even  when 
the  trust  was  in  codicilli  unopened,  and  of  whose  nature  the 
heres  could  not  be^  cognisant.  (D.  36,  1,  25,  2.)  By  these  re- 
strictions the  right  of  the  heres  was  practically  in  abeyance. 
As  the  jideicommiasariue  had  a  right  to  call  for  the  surrender,  he 
was  substantially  owner.  Thus,  again,  there  emerges  in  Roman 
law  a  divided  ownerehip  ;  the  heres  is  technical  owner,  but  the 
fideicommisaarius  is  beneficial  owner. 

(3.)  Quarta  Fegadana, — ^^he  position  of  a  heres  asted  to  sur- 
render an  entire  inheritance  was  the  same  as  that  of  a  heres 
before  the  lex  Falcidia^  when  all  the  property  was  swallowed 
up  in  legacies.  The  result  was  a  failure  of  the  will,  because 
the  heres  would  not  accept  the  risk  and  trouble  when  he  was 
to  get  nothing  for  it.  This  danger  was  removed  by  the 
Senatus  ^Consultum  Pegasianum,  A.D.  70,  which  gave  the  heres 
the  same  right  to  a  fourth  against  the  Jideicommissarius  that  he 
had  by  the  lex  Falcidia  against  legatees.  (D.  36,  1,  21  ;  D.  36, 
1,  68,  1.)  This  enactment  applied  also  to  those  succeeding  ab 
intestato.     (C.  6,  49,  5.) 

A  fideicommissarius  neglects  for  a  long  tiine  to  claim  the  surrender  of  an  in- 
heritance from  the  heres.  Does  the  income  obtained  by  the  herea  during  this  period 
count  as  part  of  the  fourth  that  he  is  entitled  to  retain  ?  No,  because  his  income 
accrues  to  him  from  the  negligence  of  the  fidekommitsaritu,  not  from  the  wiU  of 
the  deceased.  If,  however,  the  claim  of  the  fideicommiuariu8  is  suspended  for  a 
certain  time,  or  until  ar  future  uncertain  event,  the  income  is  given  to  the  heres  of 
the  deceased,  and  counts  as  part  of  the  fourth.     (D.  36,  1,  22,  2.) 

At  first  the  right  of  the  heir  to  the  fourth  was  indefeasible ; 
but  a  practice  grew  up,  when  a  testator  left  a  pre-legacy  to 
a  heres^  to  petition  the  Emperor  to  require  the  heres  to  be 
content  therewith.  (D.  36,  1,  30,  4.)  Even  when  nothing 
was  left  to  the  heir,  and  the  testator  refused  him  a  fourth, 
his  will  was  generally  supported  and  a  fourth  allowed  to  the 
heir,  as  appears  from  rescripts  of  Trajan,  Hadrian,  and  Anto- 
ninus. (D.  36,  1,  30,  5.)  Finally,  Justinian  allowed  a  testator 
to  refuse  the  fourth  altogether.     (Nov.  1,  1,  2.) 

2.  In  respect  of  the  income  of  the  property  (fructus),  the 
general  rule  was  that  the  heir  was  entitled  to  the  income  or 
profits  of  the  inheritance  until  the  time  when  he  was  required 
to  surrender  it,  unless  the  testator  either  expressly  or  by  impli- 
cation desired  the  income  to  be  surrendered  along  with  the 
inheritance.     (D.  36,  1,  18,  pr.) 

A  testator  charged  his  Tieredes  to  give  all  they  got  from  one-third  of  the  inheritance 
•to  his  foeter-Bon  Caius  Maevius  when  he  was  fifteen  years  old ;  and  meanwhile,  that 
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they  should  invest  a  sum  at  interest  sufficient  to  meet  his  wants ;  and  he,  moreover, 
assigned  two  slaves,  out  of  whose  earnings  the  son  might  be  supported  till  he  ma 
fifteen.  It  was  held  that  the  testator  clearly  meant  the  foster-son  to  have  the  interest 
of  the  sum  that  ought  to  have  been  invested ;  and  that  must  be  reckoned  as  nmnisg 
not  from  the  fifteenth  year  of  the  son*s  age,  but  from  the  death  of  the  testator ;  and 
when  the  slaves  were  sold,  the  amount  of  their  wages,  and  not  merely  interest,  is  due 
for  the  same  period.     (D.  86,  1,  78,  12.) 

A  testatrix  appointed  PoUidius  heir,  and  charged  him  to  give  up  the  whole  to 
her  daughter  when  she  had  reached  a  certain  age.  The  testatrix  intimated  that 
she  took  this  course  because  she  preferred  to  entrust  the  property  to  her  reUtioo 
PoUidius  rather  than  to  a  tutor.  She  also  gave  PoUidius  a  legacy  of  land.  Pi^nnian, 
when  Pnetorian  Prefect,  gave  judgment  that  PoUidius  should  give  up  to  the  daughter 
the  whole  income  and  profits  of  the  inheritance  from  the  death  of  the  testatrix.  He 
b«8ed  this  judgment  upon  two  grounds  :  (1)  that  PoUidius  got  the  land  as  apre-legacy, 
from  which  it  was  inferred  that  he  was  to  have  no  more ;  and  (2)  because  the  testatrix 
showed  that  her  only  object  was  to  have  a  trustworthy  guardian  for  her  daughter's 
property,  instead  of  incurring  the  risk  of  a  tutda.     (D.  22,  1,  3,  3.) 

BalUsta  appointed  Bebellianus  heir  on  condition  that  he  covenanted  with  the  odoDy 
of  PhiUppi,  that  if  he  died  without  children,  whatever  he  got  from  the  testator  would 
go  to  the  colony.  This  was  held  to  imply  a  gift  of  the  income  as  weU  as  of  the  capital 
to  the  colony,  on  account  of  the  covenant  {stipultUio)  required  to  be  made.  Hie 
covenant  was  in  fact  conditional,  and  once  the  condition  was  fulfiUed,  according  to  the 
mle,  the  contract  was  regarded  as  perfect  from  the  time  it  was  made.     (D.  36,  1,  3i) 

A  testator  said,  "  Whatever  my  heirs  obtain  from  my  inheritance,  I  charge  them 
to  give  up  on  their  death  to  my  native  colony,  Beneventum."  Here,  because  the  heirs 
are  not  required  to  promise  the  amount,  they  are  entitled  to  the  income  during  their 
Ufe.     (D.  36,  1,  57,  pr.) 

Apportionment. — A  daughter,  Titia,  sole  heir,  was  asked  to  surrender  to  Gaius 
half  the  inheritance,  deducting  smaU  legacies  and  debts,  which  left  her  more  than  a 
dear  Falcidian  fourth.  Titia  surrendered  the  half  at  the  proper  time.  Before  that 
time,  Titia  received  interest  accruing  due  after  the  testator's  death,  and  at  the  time 
of  surrender,  contracts  are  running  under  which  interest  wiU  be  due,  and  renta  Can 
Gaius  recover  interest  accruing  between  the  death  of  the  testator  and  the  surrender  of 
his  share  ?  Titia  claimed  aU  interest  and  rents  because  they  werefmetiu,  and  because 
she  surrendered  at  the  proper  time,  and  had  not  fallen  into  mora  ;  and  in  the  absoio; 
of  morOj  the  fructut  go  to  the  heir.  Marcellus  stated  that  Titia  could  not  daim  the 
interest  and  rents  that  she  could  recover  only  by  obtaining  from  Gaius  a  cession  of  his 
rights  of  action.  The  interest  and  rents  that  had  accrued  due  and  were  payable  before 
the  surrender,  she  retained,  as  reward  for  her  risk,  trouble,  or  toU  :  but  growing  crops 
and  interest  not  actuaUy  due  form  part  of  the  inheritance,  and  must  be  delivered  to 
Gaius.     (D.  86,  1,  44,  1 ;  D.  36,  1,  58,  2.) 

3.  The  heir,  prior  to  surrender  of  the  trust  property,  must 
guard  it  with  care,  and  is  responsible  for  loss  arising  from 
negligence.  The  care  required  is  not,  however,  the  highest 
It  is  that  usually  taken  by  the  heir  in  managing  his  own  pro- 
perty.    (D.  36,  1,  22,  3.) 

(b.)  Duties  of  Fideicommissarius  to  Heres. 
1.  All   expenses     incuiTed    by   the   heir    in  managing  the 
property  may  be  retained  by  him ;  if  he  does  not  retain  them> 
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he  may  take  back  the  property  until  the  claim  is  satisfied. 
(D.  36, 1, 19,  2  ;  D.  86,  1,  22,  3 ;  D.  86, 1,  36.) 

An  heir  U  charged  to  m— nmit  Bome  of  his  own  aUvea  and  mirrender  the  inherit- 
ance to  them.    He  may  retain  the  valae  of  the  slaves.    (D.  86,  1,  27,  17.) 

An  heir  obtained  a  pre4egacy  of  land.  It  turned  out  that  the  land  did  not  belong 
to  the  testator.  In  the  absence  of  any  evidence  showing  the  testator's  knowledge  that 
the  land  was  not  his,  it  was  held  that  the  testator  wished  the  heir  to  have  the  land, 
and  accordingly  he  may  retain  its  value  in  surrendering  the  inheritance.   (D.  36, 1, 72. ) 

2.  The  fideicommisearius  must  covenant  with  the  heir  to 
indemnify  him  in  case  he  is  held  responsible  for  the  eviction  of 
purchasers  from  anything  he  has  sold  them  out  of  the  inherit- 
ance.    (D,  36, 1,  69.) 

A  hertM  was  required  to  surrender  an  inheritance,  reserving  some  land.  Suppose 
this  land  is  pledged.  The  debt  is  part  of  the  burdens  of  the  inheritance,  and  there- 
fore some  jurisconsnltB  held  that  Hke  fidticommiaiariiu  should  covenant  to  secure  the 
heir  against  eviction  by  the  creditor.  Julian,  however,  thought  such  security  could 
not  be  required.  If  the  land,  without  security  against  eviction,  would  sell  for  one 
quarter  the  free  proceeds  of  the  inheritance,  the  here*  has  no  claim  on  the  fideicom- 
mUtariu»f  because  he  gets  his  fourth ;  but  if  the  land  would  not  fetch  so  much,  the 
heres  is  entitled  to  retam  as  much  as  would  make  up  his  fourth.     (D.  36,  1,  1,  16.) 

(c.)  Duties  of  Fideieommissarius  to  Creditors  and  Legatees. 

At  first  the  Jideicommissarius  occupied  an  uncertain  position. 
Jf  the  whole  inheritance  was  to  be  restored  to  him,  he  could  not 
be  called  a  legatee,  and  yet  he  was  not  heir.  It  was  a  maxim 
of  the  Roman  law  that  the  character  of  heir  was  indivestible 
(D.  28,  5,  88)  ;  and  hence  in  the  law  of  inheritance  there  are,  in 
strictness,  no  divestitive  facts.  The  heir  could  surrender  the 
property,  but  he  did  not  cease  to  be  heir ;  the  only  one  that 
could  sue  or  be  sued  in  respect  of  actions  connected  with  the 
inheritance  was  the  heir. 

When  the  inheritance  is  given  up,  he  that  gave  it  up  remains  none  the  less 
the  heir.  But  he  that  receives  the  inheritance  was  regarded  as  in  the  position 
sometimes  of  an  heir,  sometimes  of  a  legatee.     (J.  2,  23,  3 ;  G.  2,  251.) 

We  have  now  to  trace  the  steps  by  which  the  fideicommis- 
Barius  escaped  from  this  ambiguous  and  unsatisfactory  position, 
and  was  ultimately  brought  face  to  face  with  the  creditors  and 
legatees,  in  form  as  well  as  substance,  an  heir. 

1.  From  Augustus  to  a.d.  56. 

In  old  times,  indeed,  he  was  in  the  position  neither  of  an  heir  noV  of  a 
legatee,  but  rather  of  a  purchaser.  The  practice  at  that  time  was  for  the 
man  to  whom  the  inheritance  was  being  given  up,  to  buy  it  with  a  single 
coin  for  form's  sake.  All  the  stipulations,  too,  usually  interposed  between 
the  vendor  of  an  inheritance  and  the  purchaser  were  actually  interposed, 

^  F 
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between  the  heir  and  the  man  to  whom  the  inheritance  was  being  given  up — 
that  is,  in  this  way :  the  heir  stipulated  with  the  man  to  whom  the  inherit* 
ance  was  being  given  up,  that  for  all  he  had  been  condemned  to  pay  on 
account  of  the  inheritance,  or  that  he  had  otherwise  given  in  good  ^th,  he 
should  be  indemnified  ;  and  that  in  any  case,  if  anyone  went  to  law  with 
him  on  account  of  the  inheritance,  he  should  be  properly  defended.  The 
other — the  man  that  was  receiving  the  inheritance — ^used  to  stipulate  in  turn 
that  if  anything  came  from  the  inheritance  to  the  heir  it  should  be  given  up 
to  him ;  as  also  that  the  heir  should  suffer  him  to  pursue  the  actions  pertain- 
ing to  the  inheritance  as  his  procurator  or  cogmtor.    (G.  2,  252.) 

This  somewhat  dmnsy  expedient  was  the  only  means  of  giving  effect  to  fideieom- 
muM  from  the  time  they  were  first  sanctioned  till  the  reign  of  Nero. 

2.  From  a.d.  56  to  AJ).  70. — Senatus  Co7i8ultum  JVebellianum. 

But  afterwards,  in  the  time  of  Nero,  when  Trebellius  Maximus  and 
Annaeus  Seneca  were  Consuls,  a  Senatus  Consultum  was  made,  providing 
that  if  an  inheritance  was  given  up  to  anyone  on  the  ground  of  a  trust,  then 
all  the  actions  that  by  the  jus  civile  were  open  to  the  heir  and  against  the 
heir,  should  be  given  to  the  man  and  against  the  man  to  whom  the  inheritance 
had  been  given  up  under  the  trust.  Afler  this  Senatus  Consultum  [those 
securities  fell  out  of  use,  for]  the  Praetor  began  to  give  utiles  actiones  to  him 
and  against  him  that  received  the  inheritance,  as  if  to  the  heir  and  against 
the  heir.    [They  are  set  forth  in  the  Edict]     (J.  2,  23,  4  ;  G.  2,  253.) 

The  words  of  the  enactment  are  given  as  follows  : — 

"  Whereas  it  is  most  fair,  in  the  case  of  all  inheritances  left  upon  trust,  that  any 
actions  arising  oonoeming  the  property  should  be  taken-  up  by  those  to  whom  the  right 
and  ]ut)fits  are  transferred,  rather  than  that  the  faith  of  the  heir  should  expose  him  to 
peril ;  it  is  enacted  that  the  actions  heretofore  given  to  or  against  heirs  shall  be  given 
not  to  and  against  those  required  under  a  trust  to  surrender  the  property,  but  to  and 
against  those  to  whom  under  the  will  the  property  shall  have  been  surrendered,  ao  that 
for  the  future  the  last  wishes  of  the  deceased  may  be  better  upheld.**    (D.  36. 1, 1, 2.) 

This  enactment  applied  both  to  testamentary  and  intestate  heirs.  (D.  86,  1, 1.  5.) 
The  heir  might  transfer  the  inheritance,  either  by  actual  delivery  (r«)  or  by  a  message 
either  verbal  or  written.  (D.  36,  1,  37,  pr.)  If  the  trust  was  conditional  or  post- 
poned, the  surrender  had  no  effect  until  the  time  arrived  or  the  event  happened.  (D. 
36,  1,  9,  3  5  D.  36,  1, 10.) 

After  the  transfer,  the  JideicommissariuSf  and  not  the  heres^ 
could  sue  the  debtors  of  the  deceased.     (D.  36,  1,  40,  pr.) 

A  slave  forming  part  of  the  inheritance  was  stolen  prior  to  the  transfer  and  after 
the  death  of  the  testator.  The  keres,  and  not  the  JideicommissariuSf  can  sue  the  thief. 
The  same  rule  holds  if  any  damage  has  been  done  to  a  slave.  {Hete  enim  <McU(mes 
trantmiU  quae  ex  bonis  defuncti  pendent.)     (D.  36,  1,  66,  2.) 

An  heir  lent  money  received  from  the  testator,  and  accepted  a  pledge  from  the 
debtor.  The  fideveommUsariuB  has  no  action  in  respect  of  the  pledge.  But  if  the 
debt  was  due  to  the  testator,  and  a  pledge  was  given  to  the  heir,  the  heir  must  admit 
the  fideicommiaaarius  to  the  benefit  of  the  security.     (D.  36, 1,  73,  pr.) 

A  testator  having  rights  to  the  services  of  a  freedman  appoints  his  son  heir,  chaig. 
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ing  him  to  surrender  the  inherituice  to  a  stnuiger.  The  son  retains  the  right  to  the 
services  of  the  freedman,  to  which  he  is  entitled  not  as  heir,  but  as  son  of  the  patron. 
(D.  36,  1,  65.) 

The  heir  also  retained  his  rights  to  the  family  burial-place.     (D.  86, 1,  42,  1.) 

If  the  whole  inheritance  is  traDsferred,  the  Jideicammissarius 
must  pay  all  debts  and  legacies  as  if  he  were  sole  heir ;  if  only 
a  portion,  the  Jideicommiasarius  is  practically  a  co-heir,  and  must 
bear  the  burdens  in  proportion  to  his  share.     (C.  6,  49,  2.) 

A  testator  has  400  aurei.  He  leaves  200  aurei  as  a  legacy  to  Titius,  and  asks  his 
heir  to  surrender  one-half  the  inheritance  to  Semproniua  But  the  heir  is  entitled  to 
his  Falcidian  fourth.  Titius  must  therefore  sue  the  heir  for  100  awei,  and  Sempronius 
for  another  100.     (D.  86, 1,  1,  20.) 

A  testator  has  400  aurei,  and  bequeathing  300  avrei,  asks  the  heir  ta  give  up  the 
whole  inheritance,  deducting  100  awrei.  In  this  case  the  heir  gets  100  aurei,  and  the 
Hdeieommiuariui  must  alone  bear  the  burden  of  the  legacy.     (D.  36,  1,  1,  21.) 

A  testator  has  400  aurei ;  he  gives  a  legacy  of  300,  and  asks  the  heir  to  give  the 
inheritance  to  Seius,  reserving  200  to  himself.  In  this  case  the  heir  must  give  100, 
and  the  legatee  can  only  claim  200  from  ihe  JideicommiiuariuB,     (D.  86,  1,  1,  17.) 

Le^tees  Skndjideicommissarii  charged  with  legacies  or  trusts 
cannot  claim  a  deduction  of  the  Falcidian  fourth  (D.  35,  2,  47, 
1);  but  if  the  charge  is  one  that  the  fideicommisaarius  succeeds 
to  only  in  default  of  the  heirs,  as  where  the  heir  refused  to 
enter,  he  may,  as  the  heir  would  have  done,  retain  a  fourth. 
(D.  36,  1,  55,  2.)  If,  however,  the  share  o{  Wie  fideicomimssarius 
has  been  diminished  by  the  Falcidian  fourth,  he  may  make  a 
corresponding  reduction  in  the  legacies  charged  upon  him. 
(D.  35,  1,  43,  3  ;  D.  35, 2,  32,  4.) 

Titius  is  asked  to  give  an  inheritance  to  Maevius,  and  Maevius  to  pay  Seius  a 
certain  sum.  Titius  retains  his  fourth.  Maevius  pays  a  quarter  less.  (D.  36,  1, 
63,  12.) 

An  heir  was  charged  to  surrender  the  inheritance  to  testator's  wife  ;  and  he  did  so, 
reserving  Mb  fourth.  His  wife  was  charged  to  restore  a  quarter  of  the  inheritance  at 
once,  and  after  a  time  the  residue  to  another.  She  must  restore  a  quarter  of  what 
she  gets,  and  the  residue  afterwards,  not  the  whole  as  left  by  her  husband.  (D.  36, 
1,  78,  11.) 

3.  From  Vespasian  to  Justinian  (a.d.  70  to  AJD.  527). — Senatus 
Consultum  Pegasianum.  ^''* 

The  SencUus  Consultum  Trehellianum  was  drawn  on  the  right 
lines;  it  mside  the  jfideteommissariua  b.  true  universal  successor, 
who  could  sue  or  be  sued  as  heir.  A  fideicommiaaum  thus  became 
an  investitive  fact  of  an  inheritance.  It  had,  however,  one 
Rerious  flaw.  It  did  not  compel  the  heir  appointed  to  enter 
pro  forma  and  transfer  the  inheritance.  If  the  heir  entered,  the 
Senatus  Consultum  was  effectual,  but  the  heir  need  not  enter, 
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and  would  not  do  so  nnless  it  were  worth  his  trouble.  In  a 
mature  law  of  trusts,  it  is  an  elementary  maxim  that  a  trust 
shall  not  fail  from  want  of  a  trustee ;  but  in  this  early  stage  of 
their  growth,  the  maxim  was  that  no  trust  should  be  enforced 
•  unless  there  was  a  trustee.  But  a  step  in  advance  was  soon 
taken.  It  consisted  in  ofiFering  a  Falcidian  fourth  to  the  heir 
as  a  bribe  to  enter ;  and  if  he  alleged  that  the  inheritance  was 
insolvent,  he  was  compelled  to  enter  pro  forma  in  order  to 
transfer  the  inherit€tnce,  iu  which  case  the  whole  burden  and 
benefit  of  the  inheritance  attached  to  the  fideicommwarim, 
(D.  36, 1,  27,  2  ;  D.  36,  1,  14,  4.) 

But  the  heirs  appointed,  when  they  were  asked,  as  they  often  were,  to 
give  up  either  the  whole  inheritance  or  almost  the  whole,  used  to  refuse  to 
enter  on  the  inheritance  for  the  sake  of  a  gain  that  was  no  gain  at  all  or  ver)* 
trifling,  and  thus  trusts  were  extinguished.  Afterwards,  therefore,  when 
Pegasus  and  Pusio  were  consuls,  the  Senate  came  to  a  resolution  that  a  man 
asked  to  give  up  an  inheritance  might  lawfully  keep  back  a  fourth  part  of  it. 
just  as  under  the  lex  Falcidia  there  is  a  right  to  keep  back  a  fourth  in  the 
case  of  legacies.  Even  in  the  case  of  single  things  left  in  trust  the  same  keep- 
ing back  is  allowed.  After  this  Senatus  Consultum  the  heir  himself  used  to 
sustain  the  burdens  of  the  inheritance ;  whereas  he  that  under  the  trust 
received  a  part  of  the  inheritance  was  in  the  position  of  the  legatee  of  a  share 
{partiarius) — a  legatee,  that  is,  to  whom  a  share  of  the  goods  was  left.  This 
form  of  legacy  was  called  partition  because  with  the  heir  the  legatee  shared 
the  inheritance.  Hence  the  stipulations  usually  interposed  between  the  heir 
and  the  legatee  of  a  share,  were  likewise  interposed  between  him  that  recei^'ed 
the  inheritance  under  the  trust  and  the  heir  ;  that  is,  in  order  that  both  gain 
and  loss  from  the  inheritance  should  fall  to  them  in  common,  in  proportion 
to  their  shares.    (J.  2,  23,  5  ;  G.  2,  254.) 

Therefore,  if  the  heir  appointed  was  asked  to  give  up  not  more  than 
three-fourths  of  the  inheritance,  then  under  the  Senatus  Consultum  Trebeiii- 
anum  the  inheritance  was  given  up,  and  against  both  the  actions  pertaining 
to  the  inheritance  were  given  in  proportion  to  their  shares.  They  were  given 
against  the  heirs  by  the  jus  civile;  against  him  that  received  the  inheritance 
under  the  Senatus  Consultwn  Trebellianum  as  if  he  were  heir.  [The  heir, 
however,  remains  heir  even  for  the  part  he  has  given  up  ;  and  by  him  and 
against  him  actions  may  be  brought  for  the  whole.  But  he  is  not  burdened 
further,  nor  are  actions  given  him  further,  than  the  advantage  of  the  in- 
heritance remains  with  him.]  *  But  if  he  was  asked  to  give  up  more  than 
three-fourths  or  even  the  whole  inheritance,  there  was  room  for  the  Senatw 
Consultum  Pegasianumj  and  the  heir  that  had  once  entered  on  the  inherit- 
ance, if  only  he  entered  by  his  own  wish,  whether  he  kept  back  a  fourth  part 
or  refused  to  keep  it  back,  himself  sustained  the  entire  burdens  of  the  inherit- 

^  The  meaning  is  that  although  the  Senatus  Consult  did  not  direst  the  heir  of  his 
status,  and  therefore  his  liability  under  the  civil  law  remained,  yet  that  in  virtue  d 
the  Senatus  Consult  he  could  not  be  sued  or  sue  except  for  his  own  share. 
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ance.  If,  however,  he  kept  back  the  fourth,  then  stipulations,  as  if  of  a  share 
and  in  proportion  to  a  share  (quasi  partis  et  pro  parte)^  were  interposed,  as 
between  the  legatee  of  a  share  and  the  heir  ;  but  if  he  restored  the  whole 
inheritance,  the  stipulations  appropriate  to  the  sale  and  purchase  of  an 
inheritance  were  interposed.  If,  further,  the  heir  appointed  refuses  to  enter 
on  the  inheritance,  pleading  that  he  suspects  it  as  likely  to  cause  him  loss, 
the  Senatus  Consultum  Pegasianum  provides  that  at  the  desire  of  the  man  to 
whom  he  is  asked  to  give  it  up,  the  heir  shall,  by  the  Praetor's  orders,  enter 
and  give  up  the  inheritance ;  and  in  that  case  the  actions  are  to  be  given  to 
and  against  him  that  receives  the  inheritance,  just  as  if  in  law  it  came  under 
the  Senatus  Consultum  Trebellianum.  In  this  case  no  stipulations  are  needed, 
because  at  one  and  the  same  time  he  that  gives  up  the  inheritance  is  secured, 
and  the  actions  pertaining  to  the  inheritance  are  transferred  to  and  against 
him  that  receives  it ;  for  both  the  Senatus  Consulta  in  such  a  case  meet 
(J.  2,  23,  6 ;  G.  2,  255-258.) 

ParHs,  a  share  of  the  assets ;  pro  partCt  ft  proportion  of  the  burdens. 

4.  Justinian's  Legislation. 

But  the  stipulations  that  came  down  under  the  Senatus  Consultum 
Pegasianum  were  displeasing  even  to  antiquity  itself;  and  in  some  cases 
Papinian,  that  man  of  lofty  intellect,  calls  them  captious;  whereas  we 
approve  of  simplicity  rather  than  of  difficulty  ill  statutes.  After  having, 
therefore,  had  all  the  points  both  of  likeness  and  of  difference  in  both 
Senatus  Consulta  laid  before  us,  we  have  determined  to  be  done  with  the 
Senatus  Consultum  Pegasianum^  which  came  on  at  a  later  time,  and  to  lend 
all  our  authority  to  the  Senatus  Consultum  Trebellianum.  Under  it,  there- 
fore, trust  inheritances  are  to  be  given  up,  whether  the  heir  has  by  the 
testator's  wishes  a  fourth,  or  more,  or  less,  or  nothing  at  all,  so  that  when 
nothing  or  less  than  a  fourth  remains  with  him,  he  may  lawfully  keep  back 
either  the  fourth,  or  what  is  wanting,  by  our  authority,  or  demand  it  back  if 
already  paid.  At  the  same  time,  as  if  under  the  Senatus  Consultum  Trebel- 
lianum^ actions  in  proportion  to  their  shares  may  be  brought  both  against 
the  heir  and  against  him  that  takes  under  the  trust  {fideicommissarius). 
But  if  he  of  his  own  accord  restores  the  whole  inheritance,  all  the  actions 
pertaining  to  the  inheritance  may  be  brought  by  or  against  him  that  takes 
under  the  trust.  As  regards  also  the  chief  point  of  the  Senatus  Consultum 
Pegasianum^  that  when  the  heir  named  in  the  will  refused  to  enter  on  the 
inheritance  given  him,  the  necessity  should  be  laid  upon  him  of  giving  up 
the  whole  inheritance  to  him  that  took  under  the  trust,  if  he  wished  this,  and 
thus  making  all  the  actions  pass  to  him  and  against  him — this  also  we  have 
transferred  to  the  Senatus  Consultum  Trebellianum,  Under  it  alone, 
therefore,  is  this  necessity  also  laid  upon  the  heir,  if,  when  he  is  not  willing 
to  enter,  the  man  that  takes  under  the  trust  desires  the  inheritance  to  be 
given  up  to  him,  while  neither  loss  nor  advantage  remains  with  the  heir. 

a/2,  23,  7.) 

The  oonstitation  is  as  follows  :  Saocimus  itaque  at  sive  per  oontumaciam 
abfuerit  is  cui  restitutio  imposita  est,  sive  morte  praeVentus  nuUo  relicto  suocessore 
fuerit,  sive  a  primo  fideicommissario  in  secundum  translatio  celebrari  jussa  est,  ipto 
iure  utiles  actiones  transferantor.    (G.  6,  49,  7, 1.) 
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Special  Case.— If  an  heir  is  asked  to  deduct  or  pick  out  first  {praeciperi) 
some  one  thing  that  includes  his  fourth — a  farm,  for  instance,  or  anything^ 
else — and  then  to  give  up  the  inheritance,  the  surrender  must  be  made 
under  the  Senatus  Consultum  TrebelUanum^  exactly  as  if  he  had  been 
asked  to  keep  back  a  fourth  part,  and  to  give  up  the  rest  of  the  inheritance. 
But  there  is  this  difference :  In  the  one  case — that  is,  when  something  is 
deducted  or  picked  out  first,  and  then  the  inheritance  given  up — ^the  actions 
under  that  Senatus  Consultum  are  transferred  as  one  whole,  and  the  thin^ 
that  remains  with  the  heir,  remains  with  him  free  from  any  burden  pertain- 
ing to  the  inheritance,  just  as  if  he  had  acquired  it  under  a  legacy.  But  in 
the  other  case — that  is  when,  after  keeping  back  the  fourth  part,  the  heir  is 
asked  to  give  up  the  inheritance — the  actions  are  split  up  ;  for  three-fouiths 
they  are  transferred  to  him  that  takes  under  the  trust ;  for  the  one>fburth 
they  remain  with  the  heir.  Nay;  even  although  the  one  thing  that  is  de- 
ducted or  picked  out  first,  before  a  man  is  asked  to  give  up  the  inheritance, 
contains  the  largest  part  of  the  inheritance ;  all  the  same  the  actions  are 
transferred  as  one  whole,  and  the  man  to  whom  the  inheritance  is  being  given 
up  ought  to  consider  well  whether  such  a  surrender  is  any  good  to  him. 
The  same  rules  come  in  if  two  or  more  things  are  to  be  deducted  or  picked 
out  before  he  is  asked  to  give  up  the  inheritance.  Indeed,  even  if  it  is  a  fixed 
sum  that  is  to  be  deducted  or  picked  out  first  before  a  man  is  asked  to  give 
up  the  inheritance,  and  it  contains  the  fourth,  or  even  the  largest  part  of  the 
inheritance,  the  rule  of  law  is  the  same.  All  we  have  said  about  him  that  is 
appointed  heir  to  the  whole  {ex  asse\  we  apply  to  him  also  that  is  appointed 
heir  to  a  part.     (J.  2,  23,  9.) 

III.  FIDEICOMMISSA  AS  ENLARGING  THE  POWER  OF  SUBSTrrXTTION. 

By  direct  substitution  a  testator  could  provide  for  the 
failure  of  an  heir ;  but  if  the  heir  appointed  once  entered,  the 
substitution  never  could  take  effect.  In  pupillary  substitution 
an  advance  was  made.  A  father  was  allowed  to  substitute  to 
his  child,  even  if  the  child  entered,  if  it  died  under  the  age  of 
puberty  ;  but, beyond  that  no  one  could  go.  These  restrictions 
were  not  imposed  upon  trusts,  which  in  fact  formed  a  con- 
trast to  substitutions,  for  a  trust  could  have  no  effect  unless  the 
heir  entered ;  a  substitution  had  no  effect  if  he  did  enter. 

Again,  although  we  cannot  make  an  appointment  to  take  effect  after  the 
death  of  the  man  that  becomes  our  heir  of  another  heir  in  his  room,  yet  we 
can  ask  the  heir  to  give  up  at  his  death  the  inheritance  to  another  in  whole 
or  in  part.  Further,  since  a  trust  can  be  given  to  take  effect  even  after  the 
death  of  an  heir,  we  can  bring  about  the  same  result  if  we  write  as  follows  : — 
"  When  Titius,  my  heir,  shall  be  dead,  I  wish  the  inheritance  to  belong  to 
Publius  Maevius."  In  both  ways,  in  the  latter  as  well  as  in  the  former,  the 
testator  leaves  his  heir  bound  to  give  up  the  trust.     (G.  2,  277.) 

A  heres  might  be  required  to  give  up  the  whole  or  a  part  of 
the  inheritance  at  a  given  future  time,  or  at  his  death  ;  or  con- 
ditionally, as  in  the  event  of  his  dying  without  children. 
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The  man  to  whom  anything  is  given  up,  the  testator  can  ask  to  give  it  up 
in  turn  to  another  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  or  even  to  give  up  something 
else.     (J.  2,  23,  II.) 

The  following  examples  of  valid  trusts  illustrate  the  variety 
of  provisions  that  could  be  made  through  the  flexible  instru- 
mentality oi  JideicommUsa : — 

A  hoBband  is  left  sole  heir,  and  charged  to  surrender,  on  hii  death,  ten-twelfths  to 
his  son,  and  two-twelfths  to  a  grandson.     (D.  85,  2,  95,  pr.) 

An  heir  is  charged  to  surrender  at  once  one-half  of  the  inheritance  to  Publius 
Maevius,  and  on  his  death  the  other  half  to  the  same  person.     (D.  86, 1,  27,  16.) 

Several  children  are  appointed  heirs,  and  charged,  if  any  of  them  die  without 
children,  to  surrender  their  share  to  the  rest ;  and  if  aU  but  one  die  without  children, 
the  sorviror  should  hare  the  whole.  (Paul,  Sent.  4,  1,  18 ;  D.  86,  1,  8,  4  ;  D.  86,  1, 
32;  D.  86,1,  22,  4.) 

A  £ftther  appointed  his  two  sons  heirs  on  trust,  that  if  one  died  without  children,  his 
share  should  go  to  the  surviving  brother ;  and  if  both  died  without  children,  the  whole 
should  go  to  a  granddaughter,  Claudia.     (D.  36, 1,  57,  1.) 

Maevia  appointed  her  son  heir  for  five-twelfths,  her  daughter  Titia  for  three- 
twelfths,  and  another  son,  Septioius,  for  four-twelfths.  Septidus  was.  charged,  if  he 
died  before  his  twentieth  year  without  children,  to  give  up  his  share  to  the  others. 
(D.  36,  1,  78,  6.) 

Seius  Satuminus  appointed  Valerius  Mazimus  heir  on  trust  to  surrender  the 
inheritance  to  testator's  son,  Seius  Oceanus,  when  he  was  sixteen.     (D.  86,  1,  46.) 

A  testator  appointed  several  heirs,  including  three  of  his  freedmen,  for  three- 
quarters  of  his  property.  He  also  gave  them  lands  as  a  pre-legacy,  and  charged  them 
not  to  alienate  the  land,  and  that  the  whole  should  go  to  the  survivor.  On  one  of  the 
three,  Otacilius,  he  imposed  a  trust  to  give  up  all  that  he  got  to  Titius,  reserving  only 
twenty  <M«m.     (D.  86, 1,  78,  18.) 

A  testator  appointed  his  son  heir  for  nine-twelfths,  and  his  wile  for  three-twelfths — 
to  the  son  in  trust  for  the  wife  ;  and  he  charged  the  wife  to  take  care  of  the  son,  to 
allow  him  10  aurei  a  month  until  he  attained  his.  twenty-fifth  year,  and  then  to 
surrender  to  him  one-half  of  the  inheritance.     (D.  38,  1,  21,  2.) 

Power  of  Appointment. — ^A  husband  made  his  wife  heir,  and  charged  her  on  her 
death  to  give  his  property  to  his  children,  or  any  one  of  them,  or  to  whichever  of  his 
grandchildren  she  pleased,  or  to  whichever  of  his  blood  relations  she  pleased.  This 
was  held  not  to  give  any  election  as  regards  the  children,  but  to  give  an  election  among 
the  grandchildren  :  and  if  there  were  none  of  these,  then  among  the  cognates.  (D. 
86,  1,  67,  2.) 

TSnut  upon  a  Trugt. — Gains  is  appointed  heur,  and  charged  to  manumit  Stichus  ; 
also  to  give  up  the  inheritance  to  Titius ;  who,  again,  is  charged  to  give  it  to  Stichus. 
Stichus,  but  not  Titius,  could  under  the  compulsory  clause  of  the  Senabtis  Consultvm 
Pegatianum  foroe  Gains  to  enter  jpro/ormo,  and  surrender  the  inheritance.  (D.  86, 1, 
16,  16.) 

Gains  is  appointed  heir  on  trust  for  Titius ;  and  Sempronius  is  substituted  for 
GaiuB,  on  trust  for  Maevius.  Under  the  same  8enalu9  ConrntJUfwrn,  Gains  is  compellable 
to  enter  at  the  instance  of  Titius.     (D.  86,  I,  68,  13.) 

Claudius  and  Sempronius  are  appointed  heirs  and  substituted  reciprocally,  and 
both,  or  whichever  enters,  are  charged  to  restore  half  the  inheritance  to  Gains  after  five 
years.     (D.  36,  1,  16,  7.) 

Antistia  appointed  Titius  heir,  and  manumitted  Albina  in  her  will,  at  the 
same  time  bequeathing  Albina's  own  daughter  to  her  <»i  trust  to   manumit  her. 
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Antlstia  also  oihatged  Titins  to  snrrender  the  inheritftnce  to  the  manumitted  dAo^ter 
of  Albliiifc.    (D.  86, 1, 11,  2.) 

A  testator  appointed  hia  son  sole  heir.  He  made  codicUU,  which  were  not  to  be 
opened  until  after  the  Bon*s  death,  charging  his  son,  if  he  died  without  children,  to  give 
the  inheritance  to  hia  sister.  The  son  neoeosarily  did  not  know  the  oontvnta  of  the 
eodieiUi,  but  stiU  they  were  binding.     (D.  36,  1,  25,  2.) 

A  testator,  in  codicUU  confirmed  by  will,  bequeathed  a  farm  to  his  freedmen,  for- 
bidding them  to  alienate  it,  and  desiring  it  to  go  to  their  sons  and  grandsons.  He 
added  a  dause  that  the  freedmen  should,  out  of  the  rents  of  the  farm,  pay  to  his  heir 
Titius  1 0  awrei  a  year  for  thirty- five  years  from  his  (testator's)  death.  Unless  the 
freedmen  can  prove  that  the  testator  meant  to  confine  the  annuity  to  Titius,  it  is  due 
to  the  heirs  of  Titius  until  the  end  of  the  thirty-five  years.     (D.  38, 1, 18,  pr.) 

IV, — FIDEICOMMISSA  AS  REMOVING  TESTAMENTARY  INCAPACITY. 

As  regards  the  capacity  of  the  tentaXor,  fideicommissa  had  no 
effect.  No  one  oould  make  a  fideicommiasvm^  unless  he  could 
make  a  will.  (D,  29,  7,  6,  3  ;  D.  29, 7, 8,  2 ;  D.  29.  7,  2,  3.)  But 
fideicommissa  might  be  made  in  favour  of  persons  that  could  not 
take  as  heredes, 

1.  Again,  although  a  Senatus  Consulhim  forbids  us  to  make  a  slave  of  our 
own  under  thirty  a  freeman  and  our  heir,  yet  most  are  of  opinion  that  we 
can  order  him  to  be  free  on  reaching  the  age  of  thirty,  and  that  we  can  ask 
that  the  inheritance  shall  then  be  given  up  to  him.    (G.  2,  276.) 

This  waa  xmder  the  lex  jSlia  SerUia,  and  the  proviaion  was  repealed  by  JuatiiiiAii. 

2.  There  were  also  other  differences  that  do  not  exist  now.  Aliens,  for 
instance,  could  take  trusts ;  and  indeed  this  was,  on  the  whole,  the  origin 
of  trusts.  But  afterwards  that  was  forbidden ;  and  now,  in  consequence  of 
a  speech  by  the  late  Emperor  Hadrian,  a  Senatus  Cansultum  was  made  that 
such  trust  should  be  claimed  for  the  Fiscus,    (G.  2,  284-285.) 

About  eighty  yeara  afterwards,  under  Caracalla,  citizenship  waa  extended  to  all 
Boman  subjects,  and  this  exception  ceased  to  have  any  importance. 

3.  Latins  too,  who  are  forbidden  to  take  inheritances  and  legacies  directly 
at  law  under  the  Ux  Junia^  can  take  them  under  a  trust.    (G.  2,  275.)  • 

Det2ttt^«  oould  not  take  even  by  way  of  trust. 

4.  A  woman,  again,  who  by  the  lex  Voconia  cannot  take  from  a  man  rated 
in  the  census  at  one  hundred  thousand  cisses  by  being  appointed  his  heir,  can 
take  by  a  trust  the  inheritance  left  her.     (G.  2,  274.) 

The  Ux  Voc&nia  was  obsolete  in  the  time  of  Justiniao. 

5.  The  unmarried,  who  by  the  lex  Julia  are  forbidden  to  take  inheritances 
and  legacies,  were  in  old  times  thought  fit  to  take  trusts.  The  childless,  too, 
who  by  the  Ux  Papta^  because  they  have  not  children,  lose  half  of  all  in- 
heritances and  legacies,  were  in  old  times  thought  fit  to  take  trusts  entire. 
But  afterwards  the  Senatus  Consultum  Pegasianum  forbade  them  to  take 
trusts  also  (beyond  a  half),  as  well  as  legacies  and  inheritances.  The  trusts 
were  transferred  to  those  named  in  the  will  that  had  children,  or  if  it  were 
to  turn  out  that  none  had  children,  to  the  People,-^as  is  the  law  with  regard 
to  legacies  and  inheritances.    (G.  2,  286.) 
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Tfaas  proTiaion  of  the  lex  Papia  wm  repealed  by  Constantixie. 

6.  An  "  uncertain  person  "  could  receive  a  trust,  but  in  the 
time  of  Justinian  also  directly  by  will. 

Although,  from  the  same  reason,  or  from  a  like  one,  in  old  times,  bequests 
could  be  made  to  an  indeterminate  person,  or  to  a  strange  posthumous  child 
by  a  trust,  and  that  though  he  could  neither  be  appointed  heir  nor  have  a 
legacy  lefr  him,  by  a  Senaius  Consultum  passed  at  the  instance  of  the  late 
Emperor  Hadrian  the  same  rule  was  settled  for  trusts  as  for  legacies  and 
inheritances.    (G.  2,  287.} 

In  one  respect  Jidcicommiasum  was  narrower  than  direct  be* 
quests,  because  no  tutor  could  be  appointed  by  Jideicommisaum. 
There  was  no  motive  whatever  to  introduce  trusts  for  such  a 
purpose. 

But  although  in  many  parts  of  the  law  trusts  are  more  wide-reaching  than 
direct  bequests,  and  in  some  are  equally  effective,  yet  a  fu/or  cannot  be 
appointed  by  will  otherwise  than  directly  ;  as  in  this  way,  "  To  my  children 
let  Titius  be  tutor ;^  or  thus,  **  To  my  children  I  appoint  {do)  Titius  tutor? 
By  a  trust  he  cannot  be  appointed.    (G.  2,  289.) 

B.  The  Instruments  Creating  Fidewommi^a. 

I.  A  will.  Although  it  was  by  means  of  eodicilli  that  Jidei- 
eonimUaa  were  introduced,  yet  once  introduced,  they  were  per- 
mitted equally  in  wills. 

IL  By  letter,  or  even  by  mere  spoken  words  in  the  presence 
of  witnesses,  a  trust  could  be  imposed  This  is  stated  to  have 
been  undoubted  law  by  Diocletian  and  Maximian  (A.D.  293). 
(C.  6,  42,  22.)  Both  Paul  and  Ulpian  (Ulp.  Frag.  26,  3)  say  that 
a  trust  might  be  constituted  even  without  words,  by  a  mere 
nod  {nutu\  provided  the  person  had  a  capacity  for  making  a 
wilL  (D.  32,  1,  21,  pr.)  Regard  was  had  to  the  intention  of 
a  testator,  and  not  to  the  manner  in  which  his  intention  was 
signified. 

IIL  CodieilU. — Codicilli  and  Jideicammissa  drew  their  first 
breath  at  the  same  time,  and  they  were  closely  connected  in 
their  history.  Codidlli  may,  in  fact,  be  regarded  cd'ter  the  estab- 
lishment of  ike  Jldeicommisaaria  hereditas  as  the  informal  will  of 
the  Roman  law.  This  will  appear  from  a  comparison  with  the 
testamentum, 

I.  Comparison  of  codicilli  and  testamentum. 

Before  Augustus*  time,  it  is  agreed,  there  were  no  codicilli  in  law ;  but 
Lucius  Lentulus,  who  also  began  trusts,  brought  them  in.  For  when  he  was 
on  his  deathbed  in  Africa,  he  wrote  codicilli^  confirmed  by  wiU,  in  which  he 
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begged  Augustus  by  a  trust  to  do  something.  The  late  Emperor  Augustas 
fulfilled  his  wishes ;  others  thereafter  followed  his  authority,  and  made  good 
their  trusts ;  and  Lentulus*  daughter  paid  legacies  she  did  not  owe  at  law. 
Augustus,  it  is  said,  then  called  together  the  men  learned  in  the  law,  and  among 
them  Trebatius,  at  that  time  the  greatest  authority,  and  asked  them  whether 
this  could  be  received,  or  whether  the  use  of  codidlli  was  out  of  harmony 
with  the  principles  of  law.  Trebatius,  it  is  said,  advised  Augustus  what  to 
say, — that  this  was  most  useful  and  needful  to  the  citizens,  because  of  the 
great  and  long  journeys  there  were  among  the  ancients  ;  on  these,  if  a  man 
could  not  make  a  will,  he  might  yet  make  cocHctilL  After  this,  when  even 
Labeo  made  codidlli^  no  one  any  longer  doubted  that  codidlli  would  be 
admitted  as  thoroughly  good  at  law.    (J.  2,  25,  pr.) 

1.  Form  of  codicils. 

Of  codidlli  a  man  may  make  more  than  one,  and  they  need  no  formalities 
in  drawing  them  up.    (J.  2,  25,  3.) 

This  was  the  main  fact.  There  could  be  only  one  valid  i^ill 
— a  formal  document ;  there  might  be  many  codidlli^  and  they 
required  no  solemnities  of  form.  At  first  any  writing  seems  to 
have  been  admitted  as  codicilli,  if  it  showed  an  intention  on  the 
part  of  the  maker  to  distribute  his  property  on  his  death. 
But  letters  that  merely  promised  to  leave  one's  inheritance, 
or  simply  showed  an  inclination  to  do  so,  did  not  constitute 
codidlli.  There  must  be  a  present  intention  actually  to  be- 
queath. (D.  29,  7,  17.)  Even  when  the  testator  had  ia  hia 
will  confirmed  by  anticipation  only  such  codidlli  as  should  be 
made  under  his  own  hand  and  seal,  and  the  codidlli  were  neither 
written  by  him  nor  sealed,  they  were,  nevertheless,  quite  valid. 
(D.  29,  7,  6,  1.) 

Constantine  first  made  the  presence  of  witnesses  necessaTj, 
but  only  when  the  codidlli  imposed  trusts  on  the  heir  ab  intestate. 
(C.  Th.  4,  4,  1.)  Afterwards  Theodosius  (A.D.  424)  required 
the  presence  of  five  witnesses,  either  invited  for  the  purpose  or 
meeting  by  accident,  all  to  be  present  together,  and  to  sign  as 
witnesses  if  the  codidlli  were  in  writing ;  and  if  the  codidlli 
were  not  in  writing,  then  to  prove  the  wishes  of  the  testator. 
(C.  6, 36,  8,  3.)     Justinian  relaxed  this  rule. 

Trusts  in  their  early  infancy  depend  entirely  on  the  faith  of  the  heirs.  To 
this  they  owe  not  only  their  substance,  but  their  name.  The  late  Emperor 
Augustus,  therefore,  dragged  them  down  to  the  bonds  of  law  ;  and  we  too 
lately,  striving  to  outdo  that  Emperor,  and  on  the  occasion  of  a  case  brought 
before  us  by  that  illustrious  man  Tribonian,  Quaestor  of  our  sacred  palace, 
have  made  a  constitution,  in  which  we  have  arranged  as  follows : — If  a  tes- 
tator has  entrusted  to  the  honour  of  his  heir  the  surrender  either  of  an  inherit- 
ance or  of  some  special  thing,  and  the  fact  cannot  be  plainly  shown  either  by 
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writing  or  by  five  witnesses  (the  statutory  number  recognised  in  trusts),  but 
either  fewer  than  five  or  no  witness  at  all  came  in ;  then  whether  it  is  the 
heir's  father,  or  whoever  else  it  may  be  that  chose  the  heir's  £uth,  and  wished 
something  to  be  given  up  by  him,  if  the  heir,  in  the  grip  of  bad  faith,  refuses 
to  fulfil  what  his  faith  is  pledged  to,  and  denies  that  affairs  took  this 
course,  and  if  he  that  takes  under  the  trust  puts  the  heir  to  his  oath 
after  first  taking  the  oath  de  ccUumnia  (that  he  brings  no  trumped-up 
chazge)  himself, — then  he  must  needs  come  under  the  oath  that  he  heard 
nothing  of  the  kind  from  the  testator ;  or  else,  if  he  refuses,  he  will  be 
compelled  to  discharge  the  trust,  whether  general  or  special,  that  so  the  last 
wishes  of  the  testator  entrusted  to  the  heir's  faith  may  not  utterly  perish. 
These  same  rules,  we  have  resolved,  are  to  be  observed  when  something  is 
left  in  like  manner  to  be  given  up  by  a  legatee,  or  by  one  that  takes  under  a 
trust.  If,  then,  he  through  whom  something  has  been  left  admits  indeed 
that  it  has  been  left  through  him,  but  has  recourse  to  legal  subtleties,  he  is 
to  be  compelled  in  any  case  to  discharge  the  trust.    (J.  2,  23,  12.) 

2.  DisherisorL — No  person  could  be  properly  disinherited  by 
codicillL 

3.  Leffitim, — ^No  codicilli  were  void  by  reason  of  their  not 
providing  legitim. 

4.  By  codicilli^  again,  no  one  can  be  appointed  heir  nor  disinherited,  even 
although  they  are  confirmed  by  will.  But  he  that  is  appointed  heir  by  will 
can  be  asked  by  codicilli  to  give  up  the  inheritance  to  another  in  whole  or  in 
part ;  and  this  although  the  codicilli  are  not  confirmed  by  will.    (G.  2,  273.) 

By  codicilli^  again,  an  inheritance  can  neither  be  given  nor  taken  away, 
lest  the  law  of  wills  and  of  codicilli  should  be  confounded.  A  disinheritance, 
too,  cannot  therefore  be  made  by  codicilli.  But  though  directly  an  inherit- 
ance cannot  be  thus  given  or  taken  away,  yet  by  a  trust  it  can  be  lawfully 
left  in  codicilli.  By  codicilli  no  condition  can  be  added  to  the  appointment 
of  an  heir,  and  no  substitute  can  be  named  directly.    Q.  2,  25,  2.) 

This  is  the  cardinal  diflference  between  a  will  and  codicilli. 
A  will  was  an  instrument  for  the  appointment  of  an  heir.  That 
Avas  its  essential  function ;  all  else  was  unessential  and  col- 
lateral. Codicilli  had  no  validity  unless,  either  by  will  or  ab 
intestatOy  an  heir  was  in  possession.  It  is  true  that  indirectly, 
by  Jideicommissum^  an  heir  could  practically  be  appointed, 
superseding  even  the  heir  named  in  the  will,  and  as  time  rolled 
on,  the  distinctions  between  the  heres  and  the  fideiccmmUsariuH 
were  gradually  obliterated ;  nevertheless  the  development  of 
the  law  of  inheritance,  and  the  principle  of  its  growth,  are  not 
intelligible  without  comprehending  the  radical  difference  in 
function  between  codicilli  and  wills.  Hence  the  intimate  rela- 
tion between  codicilli  and  fideicommissa.  The  latter  could  be 
made  by  will,  but  a  will  was  not  essential  to  them ;  whereas 
eodidlli  were  useless  for  the  purpose  of  appointing  an  heir 
except  through  the  medium  oi fideicommissa. 
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5.  Ab  regards  testamentary  capacity.     No  one  conld  make 
codicilli  who  could  not  make  a  will.     (D.  29,  7,  6,  3.) 
II.  Codicilli  as  dependent  on  wills. 

1.  Codicilli,  when  there  is  no  will,  impose  a  trust  on  the  heirs 
ab  intestate.  They  are  not  mere  appendices  to  wills,  but  may 
be  quite  independent  of  them,  and  indeed  in  a  sense  rivals. 

Besides,  a  man  that  has  made  no  will  may,  when  at  the  point  of  death, 
ask  him  to  whom  he  has  understood  his  goods  will  belong  either  by  statute 
or  by  the  jus  honorarium^  to  give  up  to  some  one  his  inheritance  in  whole 
or  in  part,  or  to  give  some  thmg,  as  a  farm  or  a  slave.  But  otherwise 
legacies  (Jegata\  unless  under  a  will,  do  not  take  effect.    (J.  2,  23,  la) 

2.  When  there  is  a  will,  codicilli  may  be  confirmed  or  not  by 
the  will. 

(1.)  Do  codicilli  made  prior  to  the  will  require  to  be  confirmed 
in  the  will  ? 

Not  only  after  his  will  is  made  can  a  man  make  codicilli^  but  even  if  he  is 
dying  intestate  he  can  create  a  trust  by  codicillu  But  when  codicUU  were 
made  before  the  will  was  made,  Papinian  says  they  could  have  no  force 
unless  confirmed  afterwards  by  the  testator's  special  wishes.  The  late 
Emperors  Severus  and  Antoninus,  however,  declared  by  a  rescript  that, 
under  codicilli  preceding  a  will,  a  thing  left  in  trust  may  be  demanded,  if  it  is 
plain  that  the  man  that  afterwards  made  the  will  had  not  drawn  back  from 
the  wishes  he  expressed  in  the  codicilli,    (J.  2,  25,  i.) 

(2.)  Whether  made  before  or  after  the  will,  codicilU  are 
regarded  as  a  charge  on  the  testamentary  heirs  alone,  so  that 
if  for  any  reason  the  heirs  named  in  the  will  do  not  take  the 
inheritance,  the  codicilli  &il.  (D.  29,  7,  3,  2.)  Hence,  although 
codicilli  were  not  affected  by  the  subsequent  agnation  of  a 
sums  heres  (D.  29,  7,  19),  yet  if  by  that  means  the  will  was 
broken,  the  codicilli  shared  its  fate.     (C.  6,  36,  1.) 

When  there  was  a  will,  the  codicilli  were  treated  as  part  of 
it,  and  therefore  were  held  to  speak  from  the  date  of  the 
wiU. 

A  slave  belonging  to  the  testator  at  the  time  of  making  his  will,  but  afterwaids 
Bold  by  him,  cannot  he  directly  manumitted  by  cocUeUU:  if  the  slave  does  not  belong 
to  the  testator  at  the  time  of  making  the  will,  but  does  at  the  time  of  making  the . 
codidUit  the  slave  can  recover  his  freedom  by  fideieommissum.    (D.  29,  7,  2,  2.) 

A  person  makes  a  will,  and  afterwards  is  arrogated.  During  this  time  he  makes 
eocUeUli,  He  is  emancipated,  and  dies.  The  will  is  valid,  bat  are  the  eodieUU  made 
at  a  time  when  the  testamentary  capacity  of  the  testator  was  suspended?  Yei^ 
because  the  codiciUi  are  read  as  part  of  the  wilL     (D.  29,  7,  8,  3.) 

A  testator  makes  a  will  confirming  all  codicilli,  and  afterwards  in  captivity 
eodieiUL  He  recovers  his  liberty  and  dies.  The  oodieUU  are  not  valid.  (B.  28^ 
7,  7,  pr.) 
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On  a  question  of  the  aolveiicy  of  the  testatoFi  when  slaves  are  alleged  to  have  been 
maDumitted  in  fraud  of  creditors  (D.  29,  7,  4  ;  D.  40,  9,  7,  pr.),  or  when  bequests  are 
made  to  persons  bom  after  the  making  of  the  will,  the  eodicUli  are  held  to  speak  from 
the  time  when  they  were  made.     (D.  29,  7,  2,  pr.) 

III.  Wills  construed  as  codicilli — Chusula  Codicillaria. 

The  existence  of  rival  kinds  of  testamentary  disposition,  and 
rival  forms  of  bequest,  could  not  permanently  endure.  It  is 
the  nature  of  all  such  innovations  as  Augustus  made,  either  to 
be  obliterated  or  to  change  the  established  usage.  The  triumph 
was  destined  to  be  on  the  side  of  the  newer  form  ;  and  the 
most  complete  vindication  of  the  necessity  and  wisdom  of  the 
reform  of  Augustus,  was  when  the  wDl  itself  was  content  to 
gain  vitality  by  being  upheld  as  codicilli.  It  became  usual  with 
testators,  in  making  a  will,  to  say  that  if  for  any  reason  the 
instrument  failed  as  a  will,  it  should  be  regarded  as  codicilli 
{pro  codicillis  etiam  id  valere).  (C.  6,  36,  8,  pr.)  In  the  absence 
of  such  a  provision,  however,  an  informal  or  imperfect  will  was 
not  supported  ias  codicilli.     (D.  29,  7,  1.) 

The  exact  effect  of  such  a  clause  was  to  enable  the  heirs 
named  in  the  will  to  make  an  election,  whether  they  would 
stand  upon  the  will  or  sue  as  jfideicommissarii,  treating  the 
testator  as  dying  intestate.  Once  they  had  elected,  they  could 
not  alter  their  choice.  (C.  6,  36,  8,  1.)  This  somewhat  narrow 
construction  was  relaxed  by  Theodosius  (a.d.  424)  in  the  case 
where  a  parent  of  either  sex  appointed  a  descendant  within 
the  fourth  degree  of  agnation  or  third  of  cognation.  In  tHis 
case,  if  the  heirs  sued  on  the  will  and  were  defeated,  they  were 
allowed  to  fall  back  on  the  codicillary  clause,  and  sue  the  heii's 
ab  tntestato  b.b  fideicommissafii  heredes.     (C.  6,  36,  8,  2.) 

''This  wiU  I  wish  to  be  valid  in  any  way  it  can,"  was  held  to  bind  the  heirs  ah 
inteskUo,  by  way  of  trust     (D.  28,  1,  29,  1.) 

"  I  wish  this  also  to  take  effect  in  the  room  of  eodicillV*  This  was  held  to  be 
binding  by  a  rescript  of  Marcus  Antoninus.     (D.  29,  1,  3.) 

"  I,  Lucius  Titius,  have  written  this  my  will  without  the  help  of  any  one  skilled 
in  the  law.  I  have  rather  followed  what  my  mind  held  rational,  than  striven  after 
an  excessive  and  wretched  nicety.  If  then  I  have  done  anything  irregularly,  or  not  as 
a  skilled  man  would  have  done  it,  the  wish  of  a  man  of  sound  mind  ought  to  be  held  as 
good  as  a  strict  observance  of  legal  forms."  No  one  took  as  heir  under  this  will.  It 
was  held  to  bind  the  bonorum  posaessores  db  intentato  by  way  of  trust.     (D.  31,  88, 17.) 

A  testator  appointed  his  daughter  his  sole  heir,  and  if  she  failed  to  take  as  heir, 
appointed  his  grandson  :  he  added,  "  If  neither  my  daughter  nor  grandson  be  heirs,  I 
wish  my  share,  one-half  of  a  farm,  to  belong  to  my  freedmen."  Neither  the  daughter 
nor  grandson  took  under  the  will.  No  others  were  appointed  heirs  by  the  will ; 
either,  then,  the  gift  to  the  freedmen  was  void,  or  it  must  be  construed  as  a  trust 
binding  on  the  heirs  ah  tntestato.    In  this  case,  owing  tu  the  language  of  the  bequest 
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the  latter  alternative  was  adopted.    This  is  an  iostanoe  of  implied  eodieUlaria  dauwla. 
(D.  31,  88,  9.) 

A  son  appointed  his  mother  heir,  and  oharged  her  to  take  an  oath  to  perform 
certain  trusts.  The  will  happened  to  be  void,  but  the  mother  took  as  heir  ab  iiUegtata. 
It  was  inferred  from  the  fact  that  an  oath  was  reqtdred,  that  the  testator  desired  to 
bind  his  mother  by  the  trusts  in  any  event,  whether  the  will  was  valid  or  not.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  will  for  this  purpose  took  effect  as  codidUi.     (D.  81,  77,  28.) 

A  testator  bequeathed  to  a  foster-daughter  her  freedom  and  certain  legacies. 
The  will  was  void,  and  the  testator's  children  succeeded  ah  imtetUUo.  There  was  no 
daueula  codiaUana  in  the  will.  It  was  held,  nevertheless,  that  the  children  were 
bound  to  manumit  the  foster-child,  and  give  her  the  legacies  mentioned  in  the 
defective  will,  because  it  was  presmned,  from  the  affection  entertained  for  her  by  the 
testator,  that  he  meant  his  bequests  to  her  to  take  effect  even  if  his  will  proved 
incomplete  or  defective.     (D.  40,  6,  88.)    • 
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INTESTATE  SUCCESSION. 


First— Succession  to  Freeborn  Persons. 

Preliminart. 

Names  and  Degrees  of  Relationship. 

At  this  point  it  is  necessary  to  set  forth  how  the  degrees  of  kinship  are 
reckoned.  In  this  we  must  first  of  all  observe  that  they  are  reckoned  in  three 
ways,  by  going  up,  by  going  down,  and  by  going  sideways  (ex  transversa^  ex 
latere)  or  collaterally,  as  it  is  called.  The  kinship  going  up  is  that  of  ascend- 
ants ;  the  kinship  coming  down  is  that  of  descendants ;  and  the  kinship 
reckoned  sideways  is  that  of  brothers  and  sisters  and  their  issue,  and 
agreeably  thereto  of  uncles  and  aunts,  eifher  on  the  father's  side  or  the 
mother's  side.  The  kinships  going  up  and  coming  down  begin  at  the  first 
degp'ce  ;  the  kinship  that  is  reckoned  sideways  at  the  second.     (J.  3,  6,  pr.) 

In  reckoning  degrees  of  relationship  in  the  Roman  law,  there  is  no  difference 
whether  we  regard  persons  as  related  through  blood  (ee^fuett),  or  as  related  through 
subjection  to  the  potestai  of  a  common  parent  or  ancestor  {agnati).    (J.  3,  6,  8.) 

Iq  the  line  of  ascendantB  or  descendants  each  generation 
counts  one  degree  ;  from  father  to  son  is  one  degree,  from 
grandfather  to  grandson  two  degrees,  and  so  on.  Collaterals 
are  descendants  of  a  common  ancestor,  and  the  degree  of 
propinquity  between  two  collaterals  is  obtained  by  adding 
together  the  number  of  degrees  between  each  and  the  common 
ancestor.  Thus  brothers  are  in  the  second  degree,  each  being 
one  degree  from  the  common  parent ;  first  cousins  are  in  the 
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fourth  degree,  because  each  is  the  grandchild  of  a  common 
grandfather  or  grandmother.     (D.  38,  10,  10,  9.) 

The  degrees  of  relationship  are,  of  course,  indefinite,  but  the 
Roman  law  provided  no  special  names  for  persons  in  a  degree 
beyond  the  sixtL 

It  will  be  enough  to  have  shown  thus  far  how  the  degrees  of  kinship  are 
reckoned ;  for  from  these  we  can  plainly  understand  how  we  ought  to  reckon 
the  degrees  beyond  as  well.  Each  new  generation  adds  always  one  degree, 
so  that  it  is  far  easier  to  answer  in  what  degree  each  is,  than  to  mark  out 
each  by  a  name  appropriate  to  his  kinship.    (J.  3,  6,  7.) 

In  Uie  first  d^^ree  there  are — going  up,  a  father,  a  mother ;  coming  down, 
a  son,  a  daughter.    (J.  3,  6,  i.) 

In  the  second  degree  there  are — agoing  up,  a  grandfather,  a  grandmother ; 
coining  down,  a  grandson,  a  granddaughter ;  going  sideways,  a  brother,  a 
sister.    Q.  3,  6,  2.) 

In  the  third  degree  there  are — going  up,  a  great-grandfather,  a  great- 
grandmother  ;  coming  down,  a  great  -  grandson,  a  great  -  granddaughter ; 
going  sideways,  a  brother's  or  sister's  son  or  daughter,  and  agreeably  thereto 
an  uncle  or  aunt,  either  on  the  father's  side  or  the  mother's  side  {pcUruus^ 
amita;  avunculus^  materUrd).  Patruus  is  a  father's  brother,  called  in  Greek 
carpoi^  Atmnculus  is  a  mother's  brother ;  his  sp>ecific  name  among  the 
Greeks  is  fitirpm ;  but  he  is  called  by  the  common  name  ^s/o;.  Amita  is  a 
father's  sister  ;  maiertera  a  mother's  sister  :  both  are  called  ^i/fe,  or,  among 
some  people,  njtf/;.    (J.  3,  6,  3.) 

In  the  fourth  degree  there  are — going  up,  a  great-gpreat-grandfather,  a 
great-great-grandmother ;  coming  down,  a  great-great-grandson,  a  great- 
great-granddaughter  ;  going  sideways,  a  brother's  or  sister's  grandson  or 
granddaughter,  and  agreeably  thereto  a  great  uncle  or  great  aunt  on  the 
father's  side  (that  is,  a  grandfather's  brother  or  sister) ;  and  again,  a 
great-uncle  or  great-aunt  on  the  mother's  side  (that  is,  a  grandmother's 
brother  or  sister) ;  and  a  first  cousin  {consobrinu5\  male  or  female  (that 
is,  the  issue  of  brothers  or  sisters).  Some,  indeed,  think  th^t  they  alone 
are  properly  called  consobrim  that  are  the  issue  of  two  sisters  (sorores), 
as  if  the  term  were  consororini^  and  that  the  issue  of  two  brothers  are 
properly  called  fratres  patrueles  (or  if  the  offspring  of  the  two  brothers  are 
daughters,  sorores  patrueles  is  the  name) ;  whereas  the  children  of  a  brother 
and  a  sister  are  properly  called  atnitini^  and  the  children  of  your  aunt  on 
the  father's  side  {amita)  call  you  consobrinus,  while  you  call  them  amitini, 
(J.  3,  6,  4.) 

In  the  fifth  degree  there  are — going  up,  a  great-great-great-grandfather,  a 
great-great-great-grandmother ;  coming  down,  a  great-great-great-grandson, 
a  great-great-great-granddaughter;  going  sideways,  a  brother's  or  sister's 
great-grandson  or  great-granddaughter,  and  agreeably  thereto,  a  great-grand- 
uncle  or  aunt,  either  on  the  father's  side  (that  is,  a  great-grandfather's  brother 
or  sister),  or  on  the  mother's  side  (that  is,  a  great-grandmother's  brother  or 
sister) ;  and  again,  a  son  or  daughter  of  the  brother  or  sister  of  an  uncle  on 
the  father's  side,  of  a  first  cousin  (male  or  female),  or  of  the  child  (male  or 
female)  of  an  aunt  on  the  father's  side ;  as  also  one  nearer  than  a  second 
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cousin  (propior  sobrino)  (male  or  female), — these  are  a  son  and  daughter 
of  a  great-aunt  or   uncle  on  the  father's  side,  or  on  the  mother's  side. 

a-  3, 6, 5.) 

In  the  sixth  degree  there  are — going  up,  a  great-gpreat-great-great-grand- 
father,  a  great-great-great-great-grandmother  ;  coming  down,  a  great-grcat- 
great-g^eat-grandson,  a  great-great-great-great-granddaughter  ;  going  side- 
ways,  a  brother's    or    sister's    g^eat-great-grandson  or   great-great-grand-' 
daughter,  and  agreeably  thereto,  a  great-great-granduncle  and  aunt  on  thel 
father's  side  (that  is,  a  great-great-grandfather's  brother  and  sister),  or  on  \ 
the  mother's  side  (that  is,  a  great-great-grandmother's  brother  and  sister) ;  ■ 
and  again,  a  son  or  daughter  of  a  g^anduncle  or  aunt  on  the  father's  side 
or  mother's  side ;  and  again,  a  grandson  or  granddaughter  of  the  brother  or 
sister  of  an  uncle  on  the  father's  side  of  a  first  cousin  (male  or  female),  or 
of  the  child  (male  or  female)  of  an  aunt  on  the  father's  side  ;  as  also  second 
cousins  (male  or  female),  the  children,  that  is,  of  the  brother  or  sister  of  an 
uncle  on  the  father's  side,  or  of  first  cousins,  or  of  the  children  of  an  aunt 
on  the  father's  side.    (J.  3,  6,  6.) 

But  since  truth  is  fixed  in  men's  minds  by  the  faith  that  comes  through 
seeing  more  than  through  hearing,  we  have  thought  it  needful,  after 
recounting  the  degrees,  to  have  them  written  out  in  a  book  at  one  view,  that 
by  this  means  youths  may  be  able  not  only  to  use  their  ears,  but  to  look 
closely  with  their  eyes,  and  so  to  gain  a  most  perfect  knowledge  of  the  , 
degrees.    (J.  3,  6,  9.)    (See  Table  appended,  taken  from  Theophilus.) 

Paul  (Sent.  4,  11,  7)  observes  that  in  the  ascending  or 
descending  line  the  reckoning  stops  at  the  sixth  degree,  but 
in  the  collateral  line  relationship  is  reckoned  to  the  seventh 
degree. 

Arrangement  of  the  Subject 

A  man  dies  intestate  if  he  has  not  made  a  will  at  all,  or  if  he  has  made 
it  wrongly,  or  if  the  will  he  had  made  has  been  broken  or  become  null,  or  if 
no  one  is  heir  under  it.    (J.  3,  1 ,  pr.) 

Taking  the  earliest  and  the  latest  rules  of  intestate  succes- 
sion, we  find  that  they  possessed  extreme  simplicity,  but  were 
founded  upon  a  diametrically  opposite  theory  of  relationship. 
In  both  the  property  went  to  the  family,  but  the  word  "  fitmily  ** 
meant  a  very  different  thing  in  each  case.  In  the  earliest  times 
the  family  was  based  upon  the  potestas  in  the  most  rigorous 
fashion,  so  that  even  father  and  son,  in  the  absence  of  the 
potestas,  bore  no  relation  to  each  other  in  law  for  the  purpose 
of  succession.  By  the  latest  rules,  which  were  promulgated 
by  Justinian  after  the  Institutes,  the  family  was  recog- 
nised as  formed  by  the  tie  of  blood,  and  although  the  old 
idea  was  not  wholly  extirpated,  it  remained  as  a  mere  insig- 
nificant vestige^  attesting  in  its  shrunken  proportions  an 
ancient  and  obsolete  system.     The  earliest  rules  date  from  the 
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XII  Tables:  from  that  period,  and  the  establishment  of  the  Prae- 
torian jarisdiction,  down  to  the  publication  of  the  Institutes  of 
Justinian,  there  is  a  vast  interval,  covering  the  entire  historic 
period,  during  which  successive  inroads  were  made  on  the 
primitive  law,  all  tending  in  the  direction  of  Justinian's  final 
reform.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  consider  the  law  of  in- 
testate succession  in  three  periods. 

I.  Period  of  the  XII  Tables. 

II.  From  the  establishment  of  the  Praetor  to  the  Institutes  of 
Justinian. 

III.  Final  reforms  of  Justinian's  Novela 

First  Period. — The  XII  Tables. 

By  the  XII  Tables  all  persons  capable  of  inheriting  were 
arranged  in  three  groups  or  classes,  in  such  manner  that  no 
person  belonging  to  the  second  class  could  succeed  if  there 
-were  any  person  existing  in  the  first  class;  and  no  one  in  the 
third  class,  subject  to  a  single  exception,  while  there  existed 
any  in  the  first  or  second  class.  The  classes  were  respectively 
known  as  8ui  heredesy  agnatic  and  gentiles, 

I. — Succession  of  Sui  Heredes. 

1.  A  9UU9  heres  is  any  one  that  lived  under  the  potestaa  of  the 
deceased,  and  was  by  his  death  released  from  the  potestas. 

The  inheritances  of  intestates  under  the  statute  of  the  XII  Tables  belong 
first  to  the  sui  heredes.    (J.  3»  '>  '  >  G.  3,  i,  as  restored.) 

Sui  heredes  are  held  to  be,  as  we  have  said  above,  persons  in  ihc  potestas 
of  the  man  that  dies  ;  a  son  or  daughter,  for  instance,  a  grandson  or  grand- 
daughter by  a  son,  and  a  great-grandson  or  great-granddaughter  by  a  grand- 
son that  was  himself  the  offspring  of  a  son.  It  makes  no  difference  whether 
they  are  descendants  by  birth  or  by  adoption.  (J.  3,  i,  2  ;  G.  3,  2,  as 
restored.) 

A  grandson  or  granddaughter,  however,  and  a  great-grandson  or  great- 
granddaughter,  are  reckoned  among  the  sui  heredes  only  if  the  person  before 
them  has  ceased  to  be  in  the  potestas  of  the  ascendant,  whether  it  is  by  death 
that  this  has  happened  or  in  any  other  way,  as  by  emancipation.  For  if 
during  the  time  at  which  a  man  was  dying  his  son  was  in  potestaie,  a  grand- 
son by  that  son  cannot  be  a  suus  heres.  This  must  be  understood  to  be 
said  also  of  the  rest  of  the  descendants  in  order.  (J.  3>  'j  2  B ;  G.  3,  2,  as 
restored.) 

Posthumous  children,  that,  if  they  had  been  born  in  the  ascendant's  life- 
time, would  have  been  in  potestatey  are  sui  heredes.  (J.  3,  i,  2  c  ;  G.  3,  4,  as 
restored.) 

3G 
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A  child  that  is  bora  after  his  grandfather's  death,  but  conceived  in  his 
grandfather's  lifetime,  if  his  father  dies,  and  afterwards  his  grandfather's  will 
is  abandoned,  becomes  suus  heres.  Evidently,  however,  if  he  were  both 
conceived  and  bom  after  his  grandfather's  death,  then  if  his  father  dies  and 
his  grandfather's  will  is  thereafter  abandoned,  he  is  not  suus  heres  to  his 
grandfather,  because  he  never  came  into  contact  with  his  father's  father  by 
any  right  of  kinship.  In  the  same  way  also,  among  the  grandfather's 
descendants,  he  that  an  emancipated  son  had  adopted  is  never  reckoned. 
Moreover,  while  those  persons  are  not  descendants  as  far  as  relates  to  the 
inheritance,  neither  can  they  seek  bonorum  possessio  as  next  of  kin.  So 
much  for  sui  heredes.    (J.  3,  i,  8.) 

The  same  rule  of  law  applies  to  those  on  whose  account  a  case  under 
the  lex  ^lia  Sentia^  or  under  a  Senatus  Consultum^  is  made  good  after  the 
father's  death,  because  they  too,  if  the  case  had  been  made  good  in  the  life- 
time of  the  father,  would  have  been  in  his  potestas,    (G.  3,  5,  as  restored.) 

These  oases  are  stated,  p.  200. 

The  same  must  be  understood  of  the  son  that  after  a  first  or  second  con- 
veyance is  manumitted  after  his  father's  death.     (G.  3,  6,) 

To  release  a  ton  from  the  potatatt  he  must  be  maadpated  three  times.  (See  p.  212.) 

With  these  must  necessarily  be  reckoned  those  that,  though  not  the  issue 
of  regular  marriages,  have  yet  been  given  to  the  curiae  of  their  States,  accord- 
ing to  the  tenor  of  the  constitutions  laid  down  to  meet  such  cases  by  former 
Emperors,  and  thus  obtain  the  rights  of  sui  heredes.  Those,  further,  must  be 
added  that  are  embraced  in  our  constitutions,  in  which  we  have  ordered  that 
if  a  man  unites  himself  with  a  woman  to  share^his  life,  not,  in  the  first  instance, 
with  the  feelings  of  a  husband,  while  yet  she  is  a  person  he  might  marry,- and 
has  children  by  her  that  he  has  formally  owned  to  be  his,  and  afterwards,  as  his 
feelings  go  further,  enters  into  a  duly  drawn>up  marriage  contract  {nuptialia 
instrumenta)  with  her,  and  has  sons  or  daughters, — then  not  only  the  children 
born  after  the  dowry,  it  is  settled,  are  lawful  children,  and  in  their  father's 
poiestaSy  but  the  earlier  also,  who  have  given  the  later  offspring  the  chance 
of  being  accounted  legitimate.  We  have  resolved,  also,  that  this  shall  hold 
good  even  although  no  issue  is  bom  after  the  contract  for  dowry  is  fully 
drawn  up,  or  even  though  those  already  born  are  withdrawn  from  this  light 
of  day.     (J.  3,  I,  2  A.) 

For  an  account  of  these  modes  of  acquiring  the  poUsUu,  see  p.  202. 

2.  When  the  question  is  raised,  whether  a  man  can  be  a  suus  heres,  it  must 
be  asked  of  the  time  at  which  it  is  certain  that  one  died  without  a  will ;  and 
this  happens  also  when  no  one  is  heir  under  a  will.  On  this  principle,  if  a  son 
is  disinherited,  and  an  outside  heir  appointed,  and  after  the  son  dies  it  is 
already  certain  that  the  heir  appointed  by  the  Will  will  not  become  heir,  either 
because  he  would  not,  or  because  he  could  not,  then  the  grandson  will 
become  his  grandfather's  heir.  The  reason  is,  that  at  the  time  when  it  is  cer- 
tain that  the  pa/er/ami/ias  has  died  intestate,  the  grandson  alone  is  found. 
This  is  certain.     (J.  3,  i,  7.) 

For  the  meaning  of  outside  heir  {?iei*€»  extraneut),  see  pottea. 
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Exceptions. — Sometimes,  although  at  the  time  of  the  ascendant's  death 
the  heir  was  not  in  potestate^  he  yet  becomes  his  suns  heres :  as  when  a  man 
returns  from  the  enemy  after  his  father's  death.  The  jus  postliminii  does 
this.    (J.  3,  I,  4.)    (See  p.  216.) 

On  the  contrary,  it  may  happen  that  although  a  'man  is  in  the  family  of 
the  deceased  at  the  time  of  his  death,  he  will  not  become  suus  heres;  if,  for 
instance,  after  his  death  his  father  is  judged  guilty  of  treason,  and  because 
of  this  his  memory  is  condemned.  For  he  cannot  have  a  suus  heres^  since 
the  Exchequer  (Fiscus)  is  his  successor.  It  may,  however,  be  said  that  in 
strict  law  he  is  suus  heres ^  but  ceases  to  be  so.     (J.  3,  i,  5.) 

A  wife  in  the  manus  of  her  husband  succeeds  him  as  a 
daughter. 

A  wife,  too,  that  is  in  manu  of  the  man  that  dies,  is  a  sua  heres;  because 
she  is  in  the  position  of  a  daughter.  A  daughter-in-law,  again,  that  is  in 
manu  of  the  son,  will  be  a  sua  heres,  because  she  is  in  the  position  of  a 
granddaughter  ;  but  only  if  the  son  in  whose  manus  she  is  when  the  father 
dies  is  not  in  his  potestass  The  same  we  shall  say  of  her  also  that  is  in  the 
manus  of  a  grandson,  and  married  to  him  ;  because  she  is  in  the  position  of 
a  great-granddaughter.    (G.  3,  3,  as  restored.) 

3.  Order  of  succession  among  sui  lieredes^  and  their  respective 
shares. 

When  a  son  or  daughter,  and  by  another  son  a  grandson  or  granddaughter 
are  in  existence,  they  are  called  alike  to  the  inheritance  ;  and  the  nearer  in 
degree  does  not  shut  out  the  further  off,  for  it  seemed  fair  that  grandsons 
and  granddaughters  should  succeed  to  their  father's  place  [and  share].  By 
parity  of  reasoning  also,  if  there  is  a  grandson  or  granddaughter  by  a  son, 
and  by  a  grandson  a  great-grandson  or  great-granddaughter,  they  are  all 
called  at  the  same  time  to  the  inheritance.     (J.  3,  i,  6 ;  G.  3,  7.) 

Since  it  is  held  that  grandsons  and  granddaughters,  and  also  great-grand- 
sons and  great-granddaughters,  succeed  to  their  parents'  place,  it  seemed  to 
agree  with  this  that  the  inheritance  should  be  portioned  out  by  counting  not 
heads  but  stocks  {non  in  capita  sed  in  stirpes).  The  result  is  that  a  son  has 
half  the  inheritance,  and  the  two  or  more  grandsons  by  another  son  the 
other  half.  Again,  if  there  are  in  existence  grandsons  by  two  sons,  by  the 
one  son  one  perhaps  or  two,  and  by  the  other  three  perhaps  or  four,  then 
to  the  one  or  the  two  one-half  belongs,  and  to  the  three  or  the  four  the 
other  half.    (J.  3i  '>  6 ;  G.  3,  8.) 

II.— Succession  of  Agnatl 

If  no  suus  heres^  and  none  of  those  the  Praetor  or  the  constitutions  call 
among  the  sui  heredes^  is  in  existence,  or  in  any  way  seeks  to  gain  the  inherit- 
ance, then  under  the  statute  of  the  XII  Tables  the  inheritance  belongs  to 
the  next  agnate.    (J.  3,  2,  pr.  ;  G.  3,  9.) 

The  words  of  the  XII  Tables  are — "  If  a  man  dies  intestate  and  has  no  va%u  heresj 
let  the  nearest  agnatut  have  his/ami/ia."  ^     (Ulp.  Frag.  26,  1.) 


'  Si  intetUUo  moritur  cut  suus  heres  nee  escit  affnatus  proocimut  familiam  htibeto. 
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1.  Who  are  agnates  (agnati). 

They  are  called  agnates  that  are  allied  by  statutory  kinship.  Statutor>'  kin- 
ship {legitima  cognatio)  is  alliance  through  persons  of  the  male  sex.    (G.  3,  10.) 

Agnates  are,  as  we  have  declared  in  the  first  Book,  kinsfolk  allied  in 
kinship  through  males,  as  if  kinsfolk  through  one  father.    (J.  3,  2,  i.) 

Brothers,  therefore,  bom  of  the  same  father,  are  agnates  to  one  another ; 
they  are  also  called  men  of  the  same  blood  {consanguinei) ;  and  it  is  not 
required  that  they  should  have  had  the  same  mother  also.  An  unde  on  the 
father's  side,  again,  is  an  agnate  of  his  brother's  son,  and  that  son  in  turn 
of  his  uncle.  In  the  same  number  are  first  cousins  (Jratres  patrueles\  per- 
sons begotten,  that  is,  by  two  brothers  ;  they  are  also  called  consobrim.  In 
this  way  we  shall  be  able  to  reach  many  degrees  of  agnation.  Q.  3,  2,  1 ; 
G.  3,  10.) 

To  adoption  also  the  legal  relation  of  agnates  owes  its  being.  It  exists, 
for  instance,  between  sons  by  birth  and  those  their  father  has  adopted  ;  and 
there  is  no  doubt  these  may  properly  be  called  of  the  same  blood.  If,  again, 
one  of  the  rest  of  your  agnates— a  brother,  for  instance,  or  unde,  on  the 
father's  side,  or  even  one  in  a  remoter  degree — adopts  somebody,  then,  no 
doubt,  between  you  there  is  the  relationship  of  agnates.    Q.  3,  2,  2.) 

The  definitions  in  the  text  are  incomplete.  It  is  true  that  agncUi  are  penooB  related 
through  males  (not  through  females),  but  it  must  be  added  that  such  persons  most 
not  have* suffered  a  capitis  deminutio.  (G.  8,  21.)  This  addition,  however,  makes  the 
definition  very  clumsy.  It  is,  therefore,  better  to  define  agnoH  as  all  persons  that,  if 
their  common  ancestor  had  been  aUve,  would  have  been  living  together  under  his 
poUttat  at  the  time  of  his  decease.  The  descendants  of  a  common  ancestor  throngfa 
females  are  excluded,  because  the  children  of  a  female  are  under  the  jwteUa*  of  her 
husband,  and  not  of  her  father.  Her  children  belong  to  her  husband's  family,  and 
not  to  her  father's.  Hence  a  capitis  deminutio  is  fatal,  because  it  exthiguishfis  the 
potestas.    (See  also  p.  193.) 

The  agnati,  like  the  sui  heredes,  are  thus  connected  through 
subjection  (actual  or  possible)  to  the  potestas  of  the  same  person ; 
they  have  both,  so  to  speak,  the  same  centre,  but  they  have  a 
different  circumference.  The  sui  heredes  are  the  nearest  to  the 
deceased ;  they  are  those  that  have  been  really  or  in  contempla- 
tion of  law  under  the  potestas  of  the  deceased ;  the  agnati  (if  not 
also  sui  heredes)  have  never  actually  been  under  the  potestas  of 
one  man,  because  the  common  ancestor  has  not  been  alive 
together  with  them. 

2.  It  is  not,  therefore,  who  is  nearest  at  the  time  of  death  that  we  ask  after, 
but  who  is  nearest  at  the  time  at  which  it  is  certain  that  a  man  has  died 
intestate.  If,  however,  a  man  makes  a  will  before  he  dies,  it  seems  better  ta 
ask  who  of  the  agnates  is  nearest  at  the  time  at  which  it  is  certain  that  no 
one  will  become  heir  under  that  will.    (G.  3,  13.) 

The  nearest  agnate  that  is  asked  after,  if  a  man  has  made  no  will. before 
he  dies,  is  the  nearest  at  the  time  when  he  whose  inheritance  is  in  question 
died.  But  if  he  has  made  a  will  before  he  dies,  the  nearest  that  is  asked 
after  is  the  nearest  at  the  time  at  which  it  first  became  certain  that  no  one- 
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would  become  heir  under  the  will.  For  it  is  then  only  that  a  man  can  pro- 
perly be  understood  to  have  died  intestate.  Sometimes  this  is  a  long  time 
in  coming  to  light,  and  in  this  space  of  time  it  often  happens  that  by  the 
death  of  a  still  nearer,  an  agnate  comes  to  be  nearest  that  at  the  death  of  the 
testator  was  not  nearest.     (J.  3,  2,  6.) 

3.  Order  of  succession  among  the  agnates. 

It  is  not,  however,  to  all  the  agnates  at  once  that  the  statute  g^ves  the 
inheritance,  but  to  those  only  that  are  in  the  nearest  degree  at  the  time  when 
it  first  became  certain  that  a  man  has  died  intestate.    (J.  3,  2,  i  ;  G.  3,  11.) 

In  such  a  right  there  is  no  succession.  If,  therefore,  the  nearest  agnate 
passes  the  inheritance  by,  or  dies  before  entering  on  it,  then  those  that  follow 
can  avail  themselves  of  no  right  under  the  statute.    (G.  3,  12.) 

The  rule  was  considered  harsh,  and  was  altered  by  the  FrsBtor.   (J.  3  2,  7.) 

If  there  are  more  degrees  of  agnates  than  one,  it  is  clearly  the  nearest 
that  the  statute  of  the  XII  Tables  calls  in.  If,  therefore,  for  instance,  there 
is  a  brother  of  the  deceased,  and  another  brother's  son  or  uncle  on  the 
father's  side,  the  brother  is  preferred.  Although,  too,  the  statute  uses  the 
singular  number  in  calling  in  the  nearest,  there  is  no  doubt  that  if  there  are 
more  than  one  of  the  same  degree  all  are  to  be  admitted.  Indeed  "  nearest," 
too,  is  properly  understood  of  more  degrees  than  one  ;  and  yet  there  is  no 
doubt  that,  although  there  may  be  only  one  degree  of  agnates,  the  inherit- 
ance will  belong  to  them.    (J.  3,  i,  5.) 

4.  The  agnates  that  succeed  take  equal  shares. 

If  the  deceased  has  a  brother  and  a  brother's  son,  as  may  be  understood 
from  the  above,  the  brother  is  first,  because  he  comes  first  in  degree.  But 
in  the  case  of  sui  heredes  the  law  has  been  differently  interpreted.     (G. 

3»  15) 

If,  however,  the  deceased  has  no  brother  alive,  but  has  brothers'  children, 

the  inheritance  belongs  to  them  all.    But  a  question  has  been  raised,  whether 

in  case  the  children  chance  to  be  unequal  in  number — as  by  one  brother  one 

or  two,  and  by  the  other  three  or  four — the  inheritance  is  to  be  portioned  out 

by  counting  stocks  (as  is  the  rule  of  law  among  sui  heredes)^  or  rather  by 

counting  heads.    It  has,  however,  long  been  the  received  opinion  that  it  must 

be  divided  by  counting  heads.    The  inheritance  will  therefore  be  divided 

into  as  many  parts  as  there  are  persons  on  both  sides,  so  that  each  may 

take  one  part.    (G.  3,  16.) 

III. — Succession  of  Gentiles, 

If  there  is  no  agnate,  the  same  statute  of  the  XII  Tables  calls  the  men  of 
the  gens  to  the  inheritance.  Who  they  are  we  have  related  in  the  first  book 
of  our  Commentaries  ;  and  since  we  have  there  called.attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  whole  law  relating  to  them  has  become  obsolete,  it  is  superfluous 
here,  too,  to  handle  the  subject  more  nicely.     (G.  3,  17.) 

This  succession  had  fallen  into  disuse  in  the  time  of  Ulpian.  (Mos.  et  Bom.  Leg. 
Collat.16,  4,2,1.)' 

'  **  Si  agnatut  nee  escit,  gentiles  familiam  kahento.^*  (Ulp.  Frag.  26,  1.)  If  there 
18  no  agnate,  let  the  men  of  the  gens  have  the  familicu 
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What  is  a  gens  f  Who  are  gentiles  ?  These  are  questioDS 
upon  which  Gains  probably  threw  light,  but  of  which  we  are 
deprived  by  an  unfortunate  lacuna  in  the  MS.  Cicero  (Top  6) 
gives  the  following  marks  of  "gentiles,**  They  are  persons 
bearing  a  common  name  (as  the  gens  Claudia,  the  gens  Cornelia), 
sons  of  freeborn  men,  descendants  of  men  whose  blood,  -was 
never  tainted  with  slavery,  and  who  have  never  suffered  a  loss 
of  status.  This  definition  is  purely  negative  except  in  one 
point,  and  that  the  point  upon  which  least  information  'was 
necessary  ;  namely,  that  the  members  of  a  gens  bore  a  common 
name.  According  to  Cicero,  two  classes  could  not  be  members 
of  a  gens;  (1)  descendants  of  freedmen,  and  (2)  those  that  had 
suffered  a  capitis  deminutio.  This  last  point  equally  characterises 
agnates  and  sui  heredes.  Does  it  suggest  that  there  is  a  relation 
between  agnati  and  gentiles,  like  that  between  agnati  and  sui 
heredes  1  May  we  hold  that  just  as  sui  heredes,  descendants  of  a 
living  parent,  are  to  agnatic  descendants  of  a  common  deceased 
ancestor,  so  these  in  turn  are  to  gentiles,  descendants  of  a 
common  mythical  ancestor! 

One  fact  must  weigh  heavily.  The  fact  that  gentiles  inherited, 
proves  that  in  the  society  in  which  the  gens  was  a  living  unit, 
there  was  a  deep  organic  connection  between  it  and  that 
patriarchal  constitution  of  the  family  upon  which  the  rights  of 
sui  heredes  and  agnati  were  based.  The  right  of  inheritance  is 
the  last  to  be  capriciously  disposed  of,  and  the  manner  of  its 
disposition  is  one  of  the  safest  indications  of  social  structure. 
Doubtless  in  its  development  a  nation  may  outgrow  an  earlier 
law  of  intestate  succession,  and  of  this  the  whole  history  of 
Roman  law  is  one  prolonged  illustration ;  but  originally  the 
law  must  have  been  in  harmony  with  the  strongest  forces  in 
the  social  organisation.  No  explanation  of  the  gens,  therefore, 
can  be  regarded  as  satisfactory,  which  sees  in  the  gens  only  an 
artificially-formed  political  body. 

In  the  time  of  Gains,  although  apparently  not  in  the  age  of 
Cicero  (De  Orat.  1,  39),  the  claims  of  the  gens  were  extinct,  and 
our  information  regarding  it  is  accordingly  very  meagre.  With 
our  present  information  it  is  not  possible  to  construct  upon 
evidence  an  entirely  satisfactory  account  of  the  Roman  gens  : 
but  the  institution  of  the  gens  was  not  peculiar  to  Rome  ;  it  is 
found  in  the  Greek  States,  and  in  various  parts  of  the  world. 
One  thing  appears  quite  certain :  the  gens  was  not  a  for- 
tuitous or  artificial  concourse  of  iudividuals ;  it  had  a  certain 
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organic  nnitj  and  life.  It  had  a  common  worship,  and  the 
object  of  the  worship  was  the  deified  founder  of  the  gens;  it 
had  also,  in  some  instances  at  least,  a  common  tomh.  It  would 
seem  also  that  the  gens  was  answerable  for  the  debts  of  one  of 
its  members,  and  bound  to  ransom  any  member  that  fell  into 
captivity.  (Livy,  5,  32  ;  Dion.  HaL  13,  5.)  E^eich  gens  also  had 
its  chief,  who  was  at  the  same  time  judge,  priest,  and  military 
leader.  (Dion.  Hal.  2,  7 ;  9,  5.)  It  was  the  assembly  of  the 
gentes  {Camitia  Curiata)  that  sanctioned  arrogation  and  the  early 
form  of  willa  Lastly,  the  very  name  (gens  gignere  genitor) 
implies  the  theory  at  leeust  of  a  common  descent,  which  theory 
is  strengthened  by  the  members  continuing  to  bear  a  common 
name. 

Keeping  these  facts  in  view,  we  may  accept  as  not  altogether 
improbable  the  theory  advanced  by  M.  De  Coulanges  (La  Cit^ 
Antique).  He  argues  with  much  plausibility  that  the  gens  is 
simply  the  patriarchal  family  in  a  state  of  decay.  The  earliest 
records  of  Roman  law  are  distinguished  by  the  absence  of 
primogeniture,  and  the  equal  division  of  property  among  the 
8u%  keredes ;  but,  according  to  M.  De  Coulanges,  the  fact  was 
exactly  the  reverse  in  those  earlier  ages  when  the  family  was 
the  only  body  politic.  The  patriarchal  family  was  based  on 
primogeniture,  and  the  eldest  son  succeeded  to  the  power  ot 
the  father  and  ruled  the  younger.  When,  however,  the 
younger  sons,  on  the  growth  of  the  City,  achieved  their  inde- 
pendence, they  naturally  split  up  into  different  families,  retain- 
ing a  connection  only  through  common  worship  and  sacrifices 
under  a  chief.  According  to  this  view,  the  members  of  a 
branch  family  were  agnati,  while  the  members  of  the  several 
branches  were  gentiles  to  each  other.  If  this  be  the  correct 
accoimt,  the  succession  of  the  gentiles  is  founded  on  the  same 
principle  as  the  succession  of  the  sui  keredes  and  agnati.  It  is 
based  on  the  potestas  removed  one  degree  further  off.  In  that 
case,  the  intestate  succession  of  the  XII  Tables  may  be 
described  as  consisting  of  three  concentric  but  clearly  dis- 
tinguished circles  round  one  centre — the  potestas.  A  paterfamilias 
dies.  The  first  entitled  to  succeed  are  those  that  actually  were 
under  his  potestas  {sui  keredes).  The  next  are  those  that  are 
descended  from  a  common  (historical)  ancestor  through  males 
(agnati).  If  there  are  none  of  these,  we  take  a  larger  sweep. 
Those  succeed  who,  through  bearing  a  common  name,  worship- 
ping a  common  object  (a  deity  sacrificed  to  by  the  gens  alone), 
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and  owing  to  each  other  mutual  help,  may  plausibly  claim  to 
be  descendants  of  a  common  ancestor,  who  also  might  have 
exercised  poteatas  over  them  all.  If  this  be  so,  it  was  natural 
that  rights  founded  on  the  potestas  by  so  remote  a  connection 
sliould  first  give  way,  centuries  before  the  rights  of  the  agnates. 
This,  at  all  events,  was  the  march  of  events. 

Second  Period.— From  B.a  366  to  a-d.  543. 

The  principle  of  the  Roman  family  was  the  absolute  supre- 
macy of  its  head.  He  alone  had  legal  rights.  But  the 
tendency  of  Roman  law,  from  the  first  time  we  get  a  glimpse 
of  it,  was  to  break  down  the  family  autonomy,  and  bring  all  its 
members  under  the  direct  and  immediate  control  of  the  State. 
The  sovereignty  of  the  State  superseded  and  swallowed  up  the 
sovereignty  of  the  head  of  the  family.  This  movement  implied 
a  steady  process  of  emancipation  of  the  subordinate  members  of 
the  family ;  but  that  had  proceeded  a  considerable  way  before  it 
effected  any  changes  in  the  rules  of  intestate  succession.  The 
old  law  stood  inflexibly  on  the  family  as  constituted  by  the 
poteatas,  and  sternly  disregarded  the  closest  ties  of  blood.  The 
history  of  intestate  succession  is  a  history  of  the  successive 
steps,  generally  forward,  rarely  backward,  in  the  direction  or 
recognising  the  family  as  founded  on  the  tie  of  blood.  The 
work  was  undertaken,  in  the  first  instance,  by  the  Prsstors ; 
and  the  instrument  he  employed  was  the  bonorum  poasessio. 

BONORUM  POSSESSIO. 

So  far  as  the  rights  and  duties  of  a  universal  successor  to  a 
deceased  person  are  concerned,  there  was,  as  we  have  seen 
(p.  744),  no  difference  in  substance  between  hereditas  and 
bonorum  posaessio,  A  person  who  obtained  such  a  universal 
succession  by  the  Praetorian  Interdict,  and  not  by  a  petitio 
hereditatisy  was  a  bonorum  possessor,  whether  his  title  was  de- 
rived solely  from  the  edict  of  the  Praetor,  or  whether  it  was 
good  also  by  the  jus  civile.  Bonorum  possessio  means  equitable 
or  Praetorian  inheritance  ;  the  bonorum  possessor  is  an  eqtii table 
or  Praetorian  heir,  as  the  heres  is  a  legal  heir.  Every  litres  was 
entitled  to  ask  for  and  rely  upon  the  equitable  or  Praetorian 
title,  if  he  thought  fit ;  but,  in  the  later  stages  of  the  edict,  at 
all  events,  it  often  happened  that  the  equitable  excluded  the 
legal  heir. 
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BonoTum  possessio  is  composed  of  two  words,  which,  in  this 
coDJUDction,  are  used  in  a  sense  different  from  the  meaning  of 
the  words  taken  separately.  Bona  in  the  law  of  property 
means  corporeal  things  on  the  way  to  become  property  by  the 
operation  of  usucapio  (p.  263)  ;  but  in  this  connection  means  a 
universal  succession  to  a  deceased  person.  "  Bona  .  .  .  uni- 
versitatis  cujusque  successionem,  qua  succeditur  in  jus  de- 
mortui,  suscipiturque  ejus  rei  commodum  et  incommodum ; 
nam  sive  solvendo  sunt  bona,  sive  non  sunt,  sive  damnum 
habent,  sive  lucrum,  sive  in  corporibus  sunt,  sive  in  actioni- 
bus.'*  (D.  37,  1,  3,  pr.)  Again,  poasessio  is  not  to  be  understood 
in  the  sense  it  bears  in  the  law  of  Property ;  for  it  means  pos- 
session of  a  right,  and  not  of  a  corporeal  object — [est  enim  juris 
rnagisy  quam  corporis^  possessio  (D.  37,  1,  3,  1)] — the  exact  anti- 
thesis oipossessio  as  understood  in  the  law  of  Property  (p.  392). 
There  is,  nevertheless,  a  certain  propriety  in  the  phrase  bonorum 
possessio ;  for  it  indicates  the  identity  of  method  by  which  the 
Prsetor  reformed  the  law  of  Property  and  the  law  of  Inherit- 
ance. Attention  has  been  already  drawn  (p.  372)  to  the 
similarity  of  objects  and  method  of  the  Praetor  in  amending 
those  departments  of  law.^ 

Those  that  the  Praetor  alone  calls  to  the  inheritance  do  not  become  heirs 
at  strict  law,  for  the  Praetor  cannot  make  an  heir ;  that  can  be  done  only  by  a 
statute  {/ex\  or  a  like  means  of  settling  the  law  {j'uns  constitutio) — a  Senatus 
Consuliuntj  for  instance,  and  the  imperial  constitutions.      But  when  the 


^  In  altering  the  law  of  Ownership,  the  Praetor  bad  two  main  objects  in  view 
— (1)  To  remedy  the  inconvenience,  of  too  strict  an  attachment  to  formal  convey- 
ances ;  and  (2)  to  extend  the  enjoyment  of  property  to  persons  that  could  not  be 
owners  by  the  civil  law.  Tbe  Prstor  pursued  analogous  objects  in  the  case  of 
Inheritance  ;  partly  he  admitted  a  less  formal  mode  of  executing  a  will,  and  partly 
he  gave  inheritances  to  persons  that  could  not  succeed  according  to  the  old  law  of 
Rome.  The  mode  of  the  Praetor's  action  is  also  similar.  A  Praetor  could  not 
make  a  heret  as  he  could  not  give  the  dominium  ex  jure  Qairitium ;  but  just  as  he 
bestowed  the  practical  enjoyment  of  property  under  the  name  of  poMessio,  so  he 
in  effect  made  heirs  under  the  name  of  bofiorum  posseasores. 

But  while  these  points  sufficiently  attest  an  identity  of  aim  and  method  in  the 
Praetor's  action,  there  is  one  notable  point  of  difference.  The  interest  of  a  Praetorian 
owner  [posteuor)  and  of  a  Praetorian  heir  (bonorum  poiseasor)  has  the  same  juridical 
character ;  but  the  investitive  facts  creating  the  interest  are  entirely  different.  A 
chief  element  in  the  title  to  Praetorian  ownership  is  physical  occupation,  and  there- 
fore the  remedies  were  either  to  retain  or  to  recover  possession.  (See  p.  357.)  Practi- 
cally, traditio  was  the  transvestitive  fact  of  Praetorian,  as  mancipcttio  was  of  Quiritarian 
ownership.  But  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  "  delivery,"  as  a  mode  of  acquisition, 
was  inapplicable  to  Inheritance.  Thus  the  idea  of  "  physical  occupation,"  which  bulks 
80  largely  in  the  law  of  Ownership,  has  no  place  in  the  law  of  Inheritance  :  on  the 
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Praetor  gives  them  bonorum  possession  they  are  settled  in  the  position  of  the 
heirs,  and  are  called  bonorum  possessores.  In  addition,  there  are  also  many 
other  degrees  the  Praetor  has  made  in  giving  bonorum  possession  his  aim 
being  that  no  one  should  die  without  a  successor.  For  the  right  of  coining 
to  take  inheritances  which  the  statute  of  the  XII  Tables  settled  within  very 
narrow  bounds,  has  been  broadened  greatly  by  the  Praetor  on  the  grounds  of 
goodness  and  fairness  {ex  bono  et  aequo),    (J.  3,  9,  2  ;  G,^  32.) 

A  bonorum  possessor  recovered  the  property  beloDging  to  the 
person  whom  he  succeeded  by  the  Interdict  Quorum  Bonorum ; 
and  he  could  sue  the  debtors,  and  be  sued  by  the  creditors  of 
the  deceased  by  utiles  actiones^  in  which  it  was  feigned  that  he 
was  heir.     (D.  43,  2,  2 ;  Ulp.  Frag.  28, 12  ;  G.  3,  81.) 

To  gain  possession,  an  interdict  called  after  its  first  words,  quorum 
bonorum^  is  granted  to  the  bonorum  possessor.  Its  force  and  effect  are  this : 
When  bonorum  possessio  has  been  given  to  a  man,  then  this  interdict  binds 
any  actual  possessor  (whether  as  heir  or  as  possessor)  of  goods  so  given  to 
'  restore  them  to  the  bonorum  possessor.  A  man  possesses  as  heir  when  he 
believes  himself  to  be  the  heir.  He  possesses  as  possessor  when  with  no 
right  at  all  he  is  in  possession  of  property  belonging  to  the  inheritance,  or 
even  of  the  whole  inheritance,  though  he  knows  it  does  not  belong  to  him. 
This  interdict  is  called  for  gaining  possession  {adipiscendae  possessionis)^ 
because  it  is  of  use  to  him  only  that  now  for  the  first  time  tries  to  gain  pos- 
session of  property.  If,  therefore,  a  man  gains  possession  and  then  loses  it, 
this  interdict  is  of  no  use  to  him.     (J.  4,  1 5,  3  ;  G.  4,  144.) 

The  terms  of  the  Interdict  were  as  follow  : — "  Quorum  Bonorum  ex  edicto  meo 
ilU  possessio  data  est  quod  de  his  bonis  pro  herede  aut  pro  possessore  possides  posakie- 
resve,  si  nihil  usacaptum  eeset :  quod  quidem  dolo  malo  fecisti  uti  desineres  possidere 
id  iUi  restituas."     (D.  43,  2, 1,  pr.) 

contrary,  the  objeot  of  the  Interdict  Q,wirum  Bonorum  is  to  €U!quire  possession.  The 
investitive  facts  of  the  Praetorian  Inheritance  are  either  an  informal  will  of  a  testator 
complying  with  the  requirements  of  the  edict  {secundum  tabulas),  or  a  place  in 
the  Prsetorian  scheme  of  intestate  succession,  and  that  in  two  ways — either  in 
the  absence  of  a  will,  or  by  Frstorian  invalidation  of  a  will  {conira  tabuJat}. 
In  each  of  the  three  departments,  Property,  Contract,  and  Inheritance — and 
to  these  will  presently  be  added  Procedure — the  Preetor  had  to  deal  with  sinular 
evils,  and  he  applied  similar  remedies.  It  is  only  in  the  case  of  Ownership 
that  the  idea  of  physical  occupation  emerges ;  and  that  may  be  said,  in  a 
sense,  to  be  accidental.  The  Frsetor,  it  may  without  extravagance  be  saj^posed, 
while  establishing  equitable  ownership,  might  have  adopted  some  other  tnms- 
vestitive  fact  than  "  delivery ; "  he  might,  for  instance,  have  taken  a  sealed 
writing  as  his  mode  of  conveyance.  No  doubt  there  were  in  tiie  circumstancee  under 
which  his  jurisdiction  was  developed  reasons  for  preferring  "  delivery ; "  but  it  is 
completely  to  invert  the  order  of  ideas  to  suggest  that  it  was  out  of  any  supposed 
moral  claim  attached  to  physical  occupation  that  the  scheme  of  Interdict-Posseasion 
took  its  rise.  That  theory  is  shaken  to  its  foundation  by  the  fact  that  we  find 
in  the  case  of  Inheritance  a  complete  system  of  Praetorian  rights  and  remedies, 
exactly  as  in  ownership,  but  to  which  the  idea  of  physical  oocupation  is  wholly 
irrelevant. 
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To  a  bonprum  Assessor  property  does  not  pass  with  full  rights ;  it  becomes 
the  petitioner's  only  in  bonis.  His  ex  jure  Quiritium  it  can  become  only 
after  it  is  acquired  by  usucapio.    (G.  3,  80.) 

"We  still  have  fictions  of  the  other  sort  in  certain  formulas.  For  instance : 
when  a  man  has  sought  bonorum  possessio  under  the  edict,  he  proceeds  on 
the  fiction  that  he  is  heir.  Now,  it  is  by  the  Praetorian  law,  not  the  statutory, 
that  he  comes  into  the  place  of  the  deceased.  He  has  not,  therefore,  his  direct 
actions,  and  cannot  declare  in  his  intentio  (statement  of  claim)  either  that 
what  was  the  deceased's  is  his,  or  that  what  was  due  to  the  deceased  ought  to 
be  given  him.  By  the  fiction  that  he  is  heir,  therefore,  he  frames  his  intentio 
after  this  fashion  ;  for  example :— "  Let  there  be  ^  judex.  If  Aulus  Agerius," 
the  plaintiff  himself,  that  is,  **were  heir  to  Lucius  Titius,  if  then  it  appears 
that  the  farm  in  dispute  ought  to  be  his  ex  jure  Quiritiumi^  etc. :  or  if  the 
action  is  against  a  person,  a  like  fiction  is  set  out  first,  and  then  the  intentio 
goes  on  :  "  If,  then,  it  appears  that  Numerius  Negidius  ought  to  give  Aulus 
Agerius  ten  thousand  sesterces."    (G.  4,  34.) 

Some  writers  assigii  a  more  limited  scope  to  the  inter- 
dict Quorum  Bonorum,  and  consider  that  its  sole  object  was 
to  give  provisional  possession  to  the  claimant,  leaving  the 
question  of  right  to  be  determined  by  a  petitio  hereditatis.  There 
is,  indeed,  one  passage  (C.  8,  2,  3)  that  seems  to  bear  such  an 
interpretation  (jseeunda  actione  proprietatia  non  eaclusa).  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  very  clearly  laid  down  that  no  one  could 
obtain  the  benefit  of  the  interdict,  who  did  not  prove  that  he 
had  a  good  title  according  to  the  civil  law  or  the  Praetorian 
edict.  (C.  8,  2, 1.)  If  that  be  so,  the  interdict  must  have  been 
a  definitive,  and  not  merely  a  provisional,  remedy. 

The  Digest  mentions  another  remedy  open  to  bonorum  pos- 
sesBorea^  namely,  a,  posseaaoria  hereditatis  petitio.  (D.  5,  5,  1.)  By 
that  petitio  the  bonorum  poaaessor  could  recover  exactly  what  a 
herea  could  recover  by  the  petitio  hereditatia.  (D.  5,  5,  2.)  What 
the  heir  recovered  was  the  ownership  of  the  objects  sued  for ;  and 
it  would  seem  a  reasonable  inference  that  the  only  purpose  that 
could  be  served  by  giving  a  petitio  hereditatia  to  a  Praetorian 
heir  (bonorum  poaaeaaor)  was  to  enable  him  at  once  to  obtain  the 
ownership  of  the  property,  instead  of  proceeding  by  the  inter- 
dict and  waiting  for  uaucapio. 

Agnitio,  In  order  to  establish  a  claim  as  a  bonoinim  possessor^ 
it  was  not  enough  that  a  person  had  a  right  under  the  Praetor's 
edict ;  he  must  show  an  intention  to  assert  his  right.  He  must 
do  something  equivalent  to  the  aditio  of  a  herea.  At  first,  there 
was  required  a  formal  application  {ex  parte)  to  the  Praetor.  **  Da 
mihihanc  bonorum  possessionem.^*  (Theoph,  ad  J.  3,  9,  12.)  But 
in  the  time  of  Justinian  any  signification  of  an  intention  to 
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claim  as  bonorum  possessor  was  enough.  After  this,  and  not 
before,  the  claimant  could  proceed  upon  the  interdict  Quorum 
Bonorum. 

Former  emperors  have  well  provided  for  this  case  too,  that  no  one  might 
be  anxious  about  demanding  bonorum  possessio;  but  that  if  in  any  way 
whatever,  within  the  appointed  times,  he  has  shown  some  token  of  claiming 
it,  he  may  have  the  full  benefit  thereof.    (J.  3,  9,  12.) 

Since,  therefore,  the  Praetor  had  brought  in  many  forms  of  successions 
and  had  arranged  them  in  order,  and  since  in  each  form  of  succession  often 
several  persons  appear  in  different  degrees,  that  creditors*  actions  might  not 
be  put  off,  but  that  they  might  have  persons  to  summon,  and  that  they  might 
not  lightly  be  put  in  possession  of  the  goods  of  the  deceased,  and  in  that 
way  look  after  themselves,  the  Praetor  appointed  beforehand  a  fixed  time 
for  demanding  bonorum  possessio.  To  descendants,  therefore,  and  ascend- 
ants, both  by  birth  and  by  adoption,  he  gave  to  demand  bonorum  possessio 
the  space  of  a  year,  to  all  others  a  hundred  days.     (J.  3,  9,  9.) 

If  within  this  time  no  one  demands  bonorum  possessio,  his  right  accrues 
to  persons  in  the  same  degree ;  or  if  there  is  no  one  in  that  degree,  then  to 
the  rest  in  the  order  in  which  the  Praetor  promises  them  bonorum  possessio 
under  the  edict  on  succession,  exactly  as  if  he  that  went  before  had  not 
been  in  that  number.  If,  however,  any  one  rejects  the  bonorum  possessio 
so  bestowed  on  him,  the  Praetor  does  not  wait  until  the  time  he  appoints 
beforehand  has  run  out,  but  at  once  admits  the  rest  under  the  same  edict. 

(J.  3»  9.  IO-) 

In  demanding  bonorum  possessio^  days  he  might  use  {utiles)  are  alone 

considered.    (J.  3,  9,  11.) 

Tempus  tUUe,  Tempus  continuum* 

Tempm  continuum  is  time  measured  in  the  ordinary  way,  including  every  day 
between  the  two  dates  in  question. 

Tempus  utile  is  when,  for  some  special  reason,  all  the  days  between  two  given  datei 
are  not  reckoned,  but  some  of  them  are  excluded  from  the  calculation.  Thus,  an 
ascendant  claiming  bonorum  possesno  must  apply  within  a  year  ;  but,  as  he  could  not 
apply  on  days  when  the  Prsetor  did  not  sit,  he  was  entitled  to  865  days  of  the  days  on 
which  the  Praetor  did  sit,  thus  extending  the  time  to  a  year  and  a-half  or  more.  In 
like  manner,  it  may  happen  that  one  of  the  parties  is  temporarily  unable  to  appear  in 
applications  that  cannot  be  heard  ex  parte  [i.e.,  in  the  absence  of  the  other  side),  as  if 
he  is  a  prisoner  of  war  or  absent  on  the  service  of  the  State,  or  in  prison,  or  detained 
by  stress  of  weather  or  other  cause,  and  he  cannot  appoint  an  agent ;  in  these  cases, 
utile  tempu9  ia  reckoned,  i.e.,  only  the  times  when  the  application  could  be  made. 
(D.  44,  3,  1.) 

The  cases  in  which  bonorum  possessio  was  allowed  include 
both  testaments  and  intestacy.  In  cases  of  testament,  the 
Preetor  granted  possession  contra  tabulas,  superseding  the  legal 
heres,  or  secundum  tabulas,  to  the  legal  he7*es ;  or,  in  the  absence 
of  a  will,  to  the  successors  as  arranged  in  the  Praetorian  edict 

The  right  of  bonorum  possessio  was  brought  in  by  the  Praetor  to  amend 
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the  old  law.  Not  only  in  regard  to  the  inheritances  of  the  intestate  did 
the  Praetor  in  that  way  amend  the  old  law,  but  in  the  case  of  those  also  that 
made  a  will  before  they  died.    (J.  3,  9,  pr.) 

Sometimes,  however,  it  is  neither  to  amend  nor  to  impugn  the  old  law, 
but  rather  to  confirm  it,  that  he  promises  bonorum  possession  For  he  gives 
it  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  will  to  those  also  that  have  been  ap- 
pointed heirs  by  a  will  rightly  made  [if  only  the  will  has  been  sealed  with  the 
seals  of  not  less  than  seven  witnesses].  Again,  in  case  of  intestacy,  he  calls 
heredes  sut  and  agnates  to  the  bonorum  possessio.  [In  these  cases  his  boon 
seems  in  this  one  point  only  to  be  of  any  use,  that  he  that  thus  demands 
bonorum  possessio  can  use  the  interdict  beginning  "  QUORUM  BONORUM," 
an  interdict  whose  usefulness  we  shall  set  forth  in  its  own  place.]  But  in 
any  case,  even  though  bonorum  possessio  were  removed,  the  inheritance 
belongs  to  them  by  they^j  civile.    (J.  3,  9,  i  ;  G.  3,  34.) 

A  seventh  kind  of  possession  has  followed,  which  the  Prsetors,  with  the 
best  of  reasons,  introduced.  Last  of  all,  the  edict  promises  bonorum  pos- 
sessio to  those  also  whose  right  to  the  grant  is  included  in  the  provisions  of 
any  statute,  Senatus  Consultum^  or  constitution.  This  the  Praetor  has  not 
numbered  with  the  bonorum  possessiones  that  come  in  case  of  intestacy,  nor 
with  those  under  wills,  by  any  fixed  law.  But  regarding  it  as  a  last  extra- 
ordinary aid,  he  grants  it,  according  to  the  requirements  of  the  case,  to 
those  that  come  in  under  statutes,  Senatus  Consulta^  or  constitutions  of  the 
Emperors,  in  virtue  of  some  novel  right ;  and  this  whether  under  a  will  or  in 
case  of  intestacy.    Q.  3,  9,  8.) 

Possession,  mie  re  and  cum  re. 

But  often  certain  persons  have  bonorum  possessio  granted  them  in  such  a 
way  that  he  to  whom  it  is  granted  cannot  hold  the  inheritance.  This  is 
called  bonorum  possessio  sine  re  (in  name,  but  not  in  fact).  If,  for  instance, 
a  will  is  rightly  made,  and  the  heir  that  is  appointed  decides  to  take  the 
inheritance,  but  refuses  to  ask  bonorum  possessio  according  to  the  terms  of 
the  will,  and  remains  content  with  being  heir  by  the  jus  civile^  then  none 
the  less  those  that  if  no  will  is  made  are  called  to  the  goods  of  the  intestate 
can  ask  bonorum  possessio.  But  it  is  only  in  name,  not  in  fact,  that  the  in- 
heritance belongs  to  them,  because  the  heir  named  in  the  will  can  make 
himself  master  of  the  inheritance.  The  rule  of  law  is  the  same,  if,  when  an 
intestate  dies,  the  suus  heres  refuses  to  ask  bonorum  possessio,  and  remains 
content  with  his  statutory  right.  For  to  an  agnate  the  bonorum  possessio  is 
open,  but  not  in  fact,  since  the  suus  heres  may  make  himself  master  of  the 
inheritance.  Agreeably  to  this  also,  if  it  is  to  the  agnate  the  inheritance 
belongs  by  the  jus  civile^  and  he  enters  on  the  inheritance,  but  refuses  to 
ask  bonorum  possessio,  and  accordingly  one  of  the  nearest  kinsfolk  asks  it, 
he  will  have  it,  but  not  in  fact,  for  the  slame  reason.  There  are  also  certain 
other  like  cases,  some  of  which  we  have  related  in  an  earlier  part  of  our 
commentaries.    (G.  3,  35-38.) 

But  those  that  receive  bonorum  possessio  according  to  the  terms  of  a  will 
that  either  was  not  rightly  made  to  start  with,  or,  if  rightly  made,  was  after- 
ward s  broken  or  became  null,  if  they  can  in  that  way  obtain  the  inheritance 
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will  have  the  bonorum  possessio  {cum  re)  both  in  name  and  in  fact.  If,  how- 
ever, the  inheritance  can  be  called  away  from  them,  they  will  have  it  in  name 
but  not  in  fact  {sine  re),    (G.  2,  148.) 

For  if  an  heir  has  been  appointed  according  to  they«j  civiley  either  under 
the  first  or  under  a  later  will,  or  if  there  is  an  heir  by  legal  right  in  case 
of  intestacy,  he  can  call  the  inheritance  away  from  them.  But  if  there  is  no 
other  heir  according  to  ih^jus  civile^  they  can  themselves  keep  the  inherit- 
ance if  they  are  in  possession  ;  and  if  not,  they  have  against  those  that  are 
in  possession  of  the  goods  an  interdict  to  gain  possession  thereof.  Some- 
times, however,  although  there  is  an  heir  appointed  in  the  will  according  to 
they'll  civile,  or  determined  by  statute,  the  heirs  appointed  in  the  will  are 
preferred.  This  is  the  case,  for  instance,  when  the  will  is  not  rightly  made 
merely  because  the  familia  was  not  sold,  or  because  the  testator  did  not 
speak  the  declaratory  words  {nuncupatio).  In  this  case  they  can  defend 
themselves  against  the  heir  by  the  exceptio  doli  mcUi,    (G.  2,  149.) 

Origin  of  Bonorum  Possessio. 

Is  bonorum  possessio  to  be  traced,  like  the  law  of  possession,  to  the  needs  oi 
peregrini  t  Is  this  law  of  inheritance  an  illustration  of,  or  an  exception  to,  the  rale 
that  every  department  of  Koman  law  was  profoundly  afibcted  by  the  presence  of  a 
large  alien  population  in  Rome  ?  In  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  no  attempt  was 
made  to  connect  the  origin  of  bonorum  possessio  with  the  requirements  of  pertffrini 
Two  facts  seemed  to  discourage  any  such  suggestion.  On  the  one  hand,  as  bonorum 
possessio  was  the  means  by  which  the  Praetor  modified  the  law  of  testaments  and  of 
intestate  succession  for  Roman  citizens,  there  appeared  to  be,  without  going  outside 
the  jus  civiUf  a  sufficient  vera  causa  to  account  for  the  introduction  of  honoruat 
possessio.  On  the  other  hand,  although  bonorum  possessio  is  the  only  means  knovn 
to  us  whereby  the  Prsetor  could  deal  with  the  property  of  deceased  aliens,  yet  there 
is  no  reference,  so  far  as  known  to  the  author,  in  the  whole  corpus  juris  connectiiig 
peregrini  in  any  way  with  bonorum  possessio. 

But  further  consideration  leads  to  the  belief  that  these  arguments  are  stronger  in 
appearance  than  in  reality.  A  good  reason  can  be  given  why,  even  supposing  that 
bonorum  possessio  vrstRCon^tsMy  employed  by  aliens,  no  mention  should  be  made  of  the 
fact  in  the  corpus  juris.  That  work  is  a  collection  of  rules  of  law  ;  but  questions 
affecting  the  succession  to  a  pei'eginnus,  whether  he  died  with  or  without  a  will,  were 
questions  of  fact  and  not  of  law.  The  disposition  of  the  property  of  a  deceased  alisi 
was  governed  by  the  law  of  the  State  to  which  he  belonged  (UIp.  Frag.  20,  14),  and 
was  therefore  a  question  of  foreign  law — that  is,  so  far  as  the  Roman  lawyers  were 
concerned,  a /question  of  fact.  The  silence  of  the  jurists  with  regard  to  the  succession 
of  peregrini  is  thus  intelligible,  and  is  quite  consistent  with  the  supposition  that  it 
was  a  matter  of  daily  occurrence  to  grant  bonoi'um  possessio  to  the  heirs  of  deceased 
aliens 

The  argument  that  the  wants  of  Roman  citizens  were  sufficient  to  explain  tbe 
introduction  of  bonorum  possessio  is  not  conclusive ;  for  the  facts  would  be  oonsi^teDt 
with  the  supposition  that  bonorum  possessio  was  brought  in  first  for  peregrini  and 
afterwards  extended  to  citizens.  This  indeed  appears  to  have  been  actually  what 
happened.  It  is  the  opinion  of  several  writers  that  in  the  time  of  Cicero  (see  in 
Verrem  II.  lib.  i.  44-46,  quoted  by  Moyle,  p.  457),  bonorum  possessio  was  granted,  in 
tlie  case  of  citizens,  only  to  Tieredes,  having  a  title  by  the  jus  civUe;  and  that  it  wm 
considerably  later  before  the  Prstor  ventured  to  use  bonorum  possessio  as  a  means  of 
ousting  the  legal  in  favour  of  the  equitable  heir.     If  this  view  be  correct,  it  almost 
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pfToves  that  hanorum  poneatio  was  not  introduced  for  citizens,  inasmaeh  as  the  heret 
had  a  complete  remedy  by  the  petUio  herecUtaHs,  It  would  be  inconsistent  with  the 
tradition  of  Praetorian  reform  to  suppose  that  he  would  have  introduced  an  Interdict 
{quorum  honorum)  to  give  e£fect  to  h&nortim  potsesaio,  for  the  sake  of  those  who^  with- 
out being  banorum  potseMtoreSt  had  ample  means  of  enforcing  their  rights.' 

This  consideration  is  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  it  was  not  the  grant  of  bonontm 
potaeuio  by  which  the  Pnetor  dispossessed  the  legal  heir.  That  grant  had  no  such  effect. 
From  the  passages  given  above,  it  appears  that  bonorum  posaeasio  might  carry  nothing 
with  it  [sine  re).  The  legal  heir  was  not  defeated  by  such  a  grants  but  by  tiie  denial 
of  his  petUio  hereditaUt.  It  was  only  when  the  Prsetor  boldly  permitted  a  bonorum 
po88e»8or  to  set  up  the  plea  of  bad  faith  {exceptio  doU  mali)  against  the  l^gal  heir,  that 
the  latter  was  deprived  of  his  legal  rights. 

Two  centuries  before  Cicero,  the  Praetor  Peregrinus  was  appointed,  and  must  have 
had  constant  occasion  to  settle  dispates  in  which  the  succession  to  a  peregrinus  was 
in  question.  The  probability,  therefore,  is  that  long  before  the  Praetor  ventured  to 
alter  the  laws  of  inheritance,  the  grant  of  bonorum  poasesaio  in  the  case  of  aliens  was 
of  common  occurrence ;  and,  inasmuch  as  the  Praetorian  remedies  were  generally  more 
convenient  than  the  old  procedure,  we  can  have  no  difficulty  in  believing  that  even 
heirs-at-law  would  resort  to  the  newer  and  more  beneficial  remedy.  Gains  (3,  34) 
says  that  frequently  the  heres  asked  for  bonorum  potaeisio  for  the  purpose  of  availing 
himself  of  the  interdict  Quorum  Bonorum,  and  he  promises  to  state  at  a  later  stage 
the  reasons  for  his  preference.  Unluckily  he  does  not  redeem  his  promise,  but  the 
fact  remains  that,  as  might  be  expected,  Tieredea  did  sometimes  take  out  a  Praetorian 
litle,  although  they  had,  as  h^rede$,  a  complete  remedy  by  the^uj  civUe, 

If  the  introduction  of  bonorum  potsesaio  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  necessities  of  the 
peregrini,  we  can  more  readily  understand  the  toleration  that  was  shown  to  the 
Praetor^s  interference  with  the  laws  of  succession.  Such  interference  was  certainly  an 
extraordinary  stretch  of  equitable  jurisdiction,  though  Niebuhr  goes  too  far  in  asserting 
its  impossibility.  "  That  any  magistrate  should  have  been  entitled  to  introduce  rules 
of  succession  tending  to  undermine  those  which  wore  established  by  law,  is  a  thing 
HO  monstrous,  that  no  man  of  sense  can  deem  it  possible,  if  he  will  only  attempt  to 
conceive  it  in  practice.*'  The  supposition  would  be  monstrous,  if  we  supposed  that 
the  edict  was  introduced  aU  at  once  in  the  shape  in  which  we  find  it  in  the  time  of 
Hadrian  ;  but  the  final  result  was  reached  by  small  and  almost  imperceptible  steps. 
When  the  Prsetor  first  granted  bonorum  pouessio  of  the  property  of  a  peregrinus,  he 
liad  no  thought  of  interfering  with  the  civil  law.  Presently  legal  heirs  asked  the  benefit 
of  the  same  procedure,  and  there  was  no  reason  why  it  should  be  refused.  By-and- 
by  the  Praetor  granted  this  bonorum  possessio  to  cognaii,  without  any  .intention  of 
depriving  the  legal  heirs,  who  retained  at  first  an  unqualified  right  to  oust  the  bonorum 
possessor.  By  degrees,  in  accordance  with  the  urgent  requirements  of  the  general 
sentiment,  the  Praetor  refused  in  certain  cases  to  allow  the  legal  heir  to  oust  the 
bonorum  possessor.  We  see  the  process  exemplified  in  the  history  of  testaments.  A 
Koman  will  required  to  be  made  by  maneipaUo.  A  case  occurred  in  which  a  will  was 
made,  but  through  some  trifling  informality,  the  mancipcUio  was  not  effective.  The 
Praetor  granted  bonorum  possessio  to  the  heirs  named  in  the  wilL  Then  the  heirs  ab 
intestato  sued  on  the  ground  that  the  deceased  died  intestate.  The  Praetor  did  not  at 
first  venture  to  deprive  them  of  their  rights,  unless  they  were  persons  distantly  related 
to  the  deceased.  From  this  modest  beginning,  what  ultimately  became  the  written 
will  of  the  Koman  law  took  its  rise.     If  this  view  be  correct,  bonoj'um  possessio  can 


1  This  reasoning  Is  not  conclusive  with  those  who  hold  that  bonorum  poittssio  was  originally 
nothing  more  than  the  interim  possession  given  to  one  of  two  hostile  claimants  In  a  suit  for  an  In- 
heritance ;  but  this  saggestion  appears  weak  and  Ill-supported. 
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bardly  be  explained  in  a  BatiBfactory  manner  by  confining  our  attention  to  the  i«- 
qnirementB  of  citlzena.  For  them  it  was  superfluous.  But  if  we  look  to  the  ciicum- 
stances  of  the  pertgrim,  a  satisfactory  account  can  be  given  both  of  the  origin  and 
development  of  honarwn  potsenio  in  reference  to  citizens ;  and  an  additional  illostn- 
tion  is  afforded  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Roman  law  was  improved  owing  to  the 
presence  throughout  Roman  history  of  a  large  alien  population  in  Rome. 

Defects  in  the  law  of  the  XII  Tables. 

Here  end  the  rules  for  the  inheritances  of  freebom  persons  that  die 
intestate  under  the  statute  of  the  XII  Tables.  How  strict  that  law  was,  may 
be  clearly  understood.    (G.  3,  18.) 

The  moment  they  are  emancipated,  descendants  have  no  right  to  an 
ascendant's  inheritance  under  that  statute,  because  they  have  ceased  to  be 
suiheredes.    (G.  3,  19.) 

The  rule  of  law  is  the  same  if  children  are  not  in  the  potestas  of  their 
father,  because  although  they  as  well  as  he  have  been  presented  with  Roman 
citizenship,  yet  they  have  not  been  brought  by  the  Emperor  under  their 
father's  potestas.    (G.  3,  20.) 

Agnates,  again,  that  have  undergone  capitis  deminutio^  are  not  admitted 
under  that  statute  to  the  inheritance ;  because  the  name  of  agnation  is 
destroyed  by  such  a  change  of  status.    (G.  3f  21.) 

Again,  if  the  nearest  agnate  does  not  enter  on  the  inheritance,  the 
following  is  not  admitted  any  the  more  by  the  statutory  rules  of  law. 
(G.  3,  22.) 

All  female  agnates,  again,  that  are  outside  the  degree  of  persons  of  the 
same  blood  {consanguinei)^  have  no  right  under  the  statute.    (G.  3,  23.) 

And  similarly,  kinsfolk  are  not  admitted  that  are  allied  only  by  a  re- 
lationship through  persons  of  the  female  sex.  So  far  does  this  go,  that  not 
even  between  a  mother  and  her  son  or  daughter  is  any  right  to  take  an 
inheritance  either  way  open  ;  except,  indeed,  when  by  an  in  manum 
conventio  the  rights  of  persons  of  the  same  blood  have  been  established 
between  them.    (G.  3,  24.) 

But  these  unfairnesses  in  the  law  have  been  amended  by  the  Prsetors 
edict.    (G.  3,  25.) 

These  defects  (excepting  that  regarding  women  agnates, 
which  was  introduced  after  the  lex  Voconia)  may  be  considered 
as  merely  examples  of  one  defect — ^namely,  that  the  law  of  the 
XII  Tables  did  not  recognise  the  tie  of  blood.  The  edict  of 
the  Praetor  partly  altered  the  classes  as  arranged  by  the  XII 
Tables,  and  partly  added  to  them. 

By  the  XII  Tables.  By  the  Prsetorian  Edict. 

1.  Sai  heredu  correspond  to  1.  Children  {undt  liberi), 

2.  Agnati             ,»  2.  Statutory  heirs  {unde  legUinU), 
8.  OerUilea            „  3.  Cognates  {unde  cognati). 

4.  Husband  and  Wife  {unde  vir  et  uxor}. 

According  to  the  edict,  no  person  in  groups  2,  3  or  4  could 
succeed  while  there  were  any  in  group  1 ;  none  in  group  3  or  4 
while  there  were  any  in  1  or  2 ;  none  in  4  while  there  were  any 
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in  1,  2  or  8.  It  will  be  expedient  to  keep  this  in  mind  in  trac- 
ing seriatim  the  cases  in  which  cognation^  or  the  tie  of  blood,  wan 
admitted  as  a  title  to  succession. 

The  order  in  which  the  several  cases  will  be  examined  is  as 

follows : — 

A.  Fathers  and  Ohildren. 

I.  When  the  children  have  been  emancipated. 

1.  Succession  of  child  to  father. 

2.  „  father  to  child. 

II.  When  the  children  have  been  given  in  adoption. 

1.  Snooenion  of  child  to  natural  father. 

2.  „  natural  father  to  child. 

III.  Succession  of  father  to  children  under  his  potestoi  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  Empire. 

B.  Grandfathers  and  Grandchildren,  when  the  father  of  the  diildren  has  been 
emancipated  or  given  in  adoption. 

1.  Succession  of  grandfather  to  grandchildren. 

2.  „  grandchildren  to  grandfather. 

C.  Mothers  and  Children. 

1.  Saoeession  of  mothers  to  diildren. 

2.  „  children  to  mothers. 

D.  Succession  of  Agnates.  . 

£.  The  Succession  of  Collateral  Cognates. 
F.  A£3mt7— Husband  and  Wife. 

A.— Fathers  and  Children. 

L — 1.  Succession  of  emancipated  children  to  fathers 

Emancipated  descendants  have  by  the  jus  civiUno  rights  of  succession. 
They  are  not  sui  kereeUsy  since  they  have  ceased  to  bjC  in  ^e^tesieis  of  the 
ascendant,  and  there  is  no  other  right  in  which  they  are  called  by  the  statute 
of  the  XII  Tables.  But  the  Prsetor,  stirred  up  by  a  sense  of  what  is 
naturally  fair,  gives  them  bonorum  possessio  ^'  unde  liberi"  {for  descendants), 
just  as  if  they  had  been  in  the  ascendant's  potestas  at  the  time  of  his  death  ; 
and  this  whether  they  are  alone,  or  whether  they  come  in  along  with  std 
heredes.  If,  therefore,  two  descendants  are  in  being,  one  emancipated  and 
the  other  in  poiesiaie  at  the  time  of  the  death,  undoubtedly  the  one  in 
potestate  is  sole  heir  by  ^ejus  civile;  that  is,  he  alone  is  suus  heres.  But 
since  the  emancipated  descendant  is  by  the  Praetor's  boon  admitted  to  a 
share,  the  suus  heres  turns  out  to  be  heir  of  one  share  only.  '  (J.  3,  i,  9.) 

All  descendants  lacking  in  statutory  rights  he  calls  to  the  inheritance 
just  as  if  they  had  been  in  potestas  of  their  ascendants  at  the  time  of  death  ; 
and  that  whether  they  are  alone,  or  whether  suiJteredes  (those,  that  is,  that 
were  in  the  potestas  of  the  father)  come  in  along  with  them.    (G.  3,  26.) 

COLLATio  BoNOBUX. — The  right  of  emancipated  children  was  conditional  on  their 
bringing  mto  hotchpot  {coUatio  honorum)  their  property,  which  was  reckoned  as  part  of 
the  ii^eritance,  for  the  purpoee  of  dividing  it  between  them  and  their  brothers  and 
sisters  living  tmder  their  father's  potestas.  This  was  demanded  by  justice,  for  the 
property  that  the  children  living  under  the  potestas  would  have  enjoyed  if  they  had 
been  emancipated  was  necessarily  reckoned  as  part  of  the  inheritance.    (D.  37,  Q,  1  pr.  ; 
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C.  6,  20,  9.)  The  emandpftted  ohildren  were  not  required  to  bring  into  hotdipol 
wbat  they  would  haVe  bad  as  separate  propei^ty/  even  if  tbey  bad  oontinued  under  the 
poiestoi;  as,  e.g.,  the  peculwm  eat^rerue  and  .guasi-cattrente.  Justinian  enacted  thai 
whatever  conld  be  reckoned  for  the  purpose  of  legitim  {qwirta  legUima)  Bboold  be 
brought  into  hotchpot  (C.  6,  20,  20,  pr.)  In  like  manner  daughters  were  required 
to  bring  into  hotchpot  their  dowries.     (0.  6,  20,  8.) 

2.  Succession  of  &ther8  to  emancipated  children. 

Papinian  observes  that  the  succession  of  parents  to  children 
stcuids  on  quite  a  dififerent  footing  from  the  succession  of 
children  to  parents.  The  claims  of  parents  rest  upon  a  sort  of 
pity,  whereas  it  was  the  natural  right  of  children  to  succeed  to 
their  parents.  (D.  38,  6,  7,  1.)  This  idea  is  easily  explained 
By  the  law  of  the  XII  Tables  an  inheritance  could  not  go  to 
a  &ther  or  ascendant,  because  a  father  never  could  be  in  the 
poteataa  of  his  son,  and  still  less  could  a  grandfather  be  in  the 
potestas  of  his  grandson. 

To  understand  how  a  father  came  to  be  recognised  as  an 
heir  to  his  emancipated  son,  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  the 
ancient  ceremony  of  emancipation  by  the  triple  sale  and  sub- 
sequent manumission.  That  manumission  was  almost  identical 
in  effect  with  the  manumission  of  a  slave.  The  father  became 
the  patronua  of  his  own  son.  After  the  analogy  of  the  law  that 
gave  a  patron  the  succession  to  his  ireedman  dying  intestate 
without  ohildren,  the  father  of  an  emancipated  son  was  aJIowed 
to  succeed  him  in  default  of  children.  Such  were  the  rights  of 
a  father,  who  had  taken  care  by  a  contract  of  trust  to  secure  to 
himself  the  remancipation  of  the  son  after  the  third  sale,  and 
thereby  the  manumission.     (See  p.  213.) 

If  the  fictitious  purchaser,  whose  aid,  we  have  seen,  was 
necessary  to  effect  the  formal  emancipation,  had  himself  released 
the  son,  he  became  his  patron,  and  on  the  death  of  the  son 
intestate,  without  children,  had  the  right  of  succession  to  the 
son,  in  preference  even  to  the  natural  father.  To  prevent 
this  result,  a  contract  (contractus  Jiduciae)  was  usually  made, 
under  which  the  fictitious  purchaser  was  compelled  to  remanci- 
pate  the  son  to  his  father.  If  this  were  not  done,  the  manumitter 
succeeded  as  patronus ;  but  to  him  the  Praetor  preferred  any 
cognate  within  the  second  degree  (whether  ascendant,  de- 
scendant, or  collateral).  These  were  the  ten  persons  {decern 
personae)  whose  place  in  the  edict  of  the  Praetor  came  imme- 
diately after  the  agnate.    (Mos.  et  Bom.  Leg.  CoUat.  16,  9,  2.) 

To  the  statutory  succession,  none  the  less,  the  ascendant  too  is  called,  that 
after  making  a  contract  oijiducta  emancipates  a  son  or  daughter,  a  grand- 
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son  or  granddaughter,  and  so  on.  This,  under  our  constitution,  follows  in 
any  case ;  and  so  emancipations  of  descendants  are  always  presumed  to  be 
made  with  a  contract  oi  Jiducia.  But  among  the  ancients  this  was  not  so, 
unless  the  contract  was  specially  made  before  the  ascendant  manumitted. 

(J.  3,  2,  8.) 

These  were  brought  in  by  the  Praetor's  jurisdiction.    We,  however,  who 

pass  by  nothing  without  watchful  care,  but  correct  everything  by  our  con- 
stitutions, have  admitted  the  bonorum  fossessiones  contrary  to  the  terms  of 
the  will,  and  according  to  the  terms  of  the  will  as  necessary  arrangements, 
and  also  those  in  case  of  intestacy  called  ^^unde  liberi^  (for  descendants), 
and  "  unde  le^timi^  (for  statutory  successors).    (J.  3,  9,  4.) 

The  one  put  in  the  fifth  place  by  .the  Praetor's  edict,  the  ^  unde  decern 
personae  "  (for  ten  persons),  we  have  shown,  with  dutiful  aim  and  in  compen- 
dious words,  to  be  superfluous.  The  bonorum  possesHo  aforesaid  put  t^ 
persons  before  an  outside  manumitter.  Our  constitution  on  the  emanci- 
pation of  descendants  has  granted  all  ascendants  (who  are  at  the  same 
time  the  manumitters)  the  right  to  manumit  under  a  contract  oifiduHa;  and 
so  the  very  manumission  involves  this  privilege,  and  the  bonorum  possessio 
just  spoken  of  becomes  superfluous.  We  have  taken  away,  therefore,  the 
fifth  bonorum  possessio  aforesaid,  and  have  reduced  to  its  rank  the  sixth  (as 
it  was  formerly),  making  it  the  fifth — that  which  the  Praetor  promises  the 
nearest  kinsfolk.    (J.  3,  9,  5.) 

Under  Justinian  the  snocession  to  an  emancipated  son  was  as  follows  (C.  6, 
56,  2)  ;— 

(1.)  Children  of  deceased. 

(2.)  Brothers  and  sisters  of  deceased. 

(3.)  The  father. 

IL  Children  given  in  adoption. 

1.  Succession  of  children  given  in  adoption  to  their  natural 
father. 

Descendants,  too,  that  are  in  the  family  of  their  adoption  are  called 
in  this  same  deg^ree  to  the  inheritance  of  their    ascendants  by  birth. 

Q-  3,5.3;  G.  3.  31) 

The  grade  here  referred  to  is  the  third — namely,  the  eogiyaii — after  the  UgiiimH 
and  Vhtri.  They  have  been  changed  to  a  new  family,  and  there  subsists  nothing  to 
connect  them  with  the  old  except  the  bond  of  cognation. 

But  those  that,  when  emancipated  by  an  ascendant,  have  given  themselves 
in  adoption,  are  not  admitted  to  the  goods  of  their  father  by  birth,  as  if 
descendants ;  provided,  that  is,  they  were,  when  he  died,  in  the  family  of 
their  adoption.  If,  however,  in  his  lifetime  they  are  emancipated  by  the 
father  that  adopted  them,  they  are  admitted  to  the  goods  of  their  father  by 
birth,  as  if  he  had  himsdf  emancipated  them,  and  they  had  never  been  in 
the  family  of  their  adoption.  Agreeably  to  this  also  they  come  to  be,  so 
far  as  regards  their  father  by  adoption,  in  the  position  of  outsiders.  But 
if,  after  the  death  of  their  father  by  birth,  they  are  emancipated  by  the 
father  that  adopted  them,  then  so  far  as  regards  the  latter  they  are  in  the 
position  of  outsiders  as  before ;  and  so  far  as  regards  the  goods  of  their 
ascendant  by  birth,  they  do  not  any  the  more  obtain  the  degree  of  descend- 
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ants.  The  reason  why  this  is  held  is,  that  it  was  unfair  for  a  father  by 
adoption  to  have  it  in  his  power  to  say  to  whom  the  goods  of  a  father  by 
birth  should  belong,  whether  to  his  descendants  or  to  his  agnates.  (J.  3,  i,  10.) 
Sons  by  adoption  have  therefore  less  rights  than  sons  by  birth.  Sons  by 
birth,  if  emancipated,  retain,  by  the  Praetor's  boon,  the  degree  of  descendants, 
although  they  lose  it  by  Xh^  jus  civile.  But  adopted  sons,  if  emancipated, 
both  lose  the  degree  of  descendants  by  the  jus  civile^  and  are  not  aided  by 
the  Praetor.  And  rightly ;  for  the  principles  of  the  jus  civile  cannot  destroy 
natural  rights ;  and  they  cannot,  because  they  cease  to  be  sui  heredesy  cease 
also  to  be  sons  or  daughters,  grandsons  or  granddaughters.  But  adopted 
children,  when  emancipated,  come  to  be  in  the  position  of  outsiders,  because 
the  rights  and  names  of  son  or  daughter  they  have  gained  by  adoption,  they 
lose' in  another  way,  under  the  szxsi^  jus  civile;  that  is,  by  emancipation. 

(J.  3,  i>  "•) 

These  same  rules  are  observed  in  the  bonorum  possession  that  contrary 

to  the  terms  of  the  will  the  Prsetor  promises  to  the  descendants  the  ascend- 
ant has  passed  over,  by  neither  appointing  them  heirs,  that  is,  nor  (as  he 
ought)  disinheriting  them.  Those,  indeed,  that  were  in  the  ascendant's 
potestas  at  the  time  of  death,  and  those  that  were  emancipated,  the  Praetor 
calls  to  this  bonorum  possessio;  but  those  that  were  in  a  family  of  their  adop- 
tion during  the  time  at  which  the  ascendant  by  birth  died,  he  repels.  Adopted 
children,  again,  that  have  been  emancipated  by  their  adopted  father,  even 
by  way  of  intestacy,  much  more  when  contrary  to  the  terms  of  the  will,  the 
Prsetor  refuses  to  admit  to  his  goods  because  they  cease  to  be  in  the  number 
of  his  children.    (J.  3,  i,  12.) 

We  must,  however,  be  warned  that  those  that  are  in  a  £amily  of  their 
adoption,  or  that,  after  the  death  of  an  ascendant  by  birth,  have  been  eman- 
cipated by  an  adopted  father,  if  the  ascendant  by  birth  dies  intestate,  although 
they  cannot  be  admitted  by  the  part  of  the  edict  by  which  descendants  are 
called  to  the  bonorum  possession  may  yet  be  called  by  another  part — that, 
namely,  by  which  the  kinsman  of  the  deceased  are  called.  Under  iDiat 
part  they  are  admitted  only  if  no  descendants  that  are  sui  heredes^  or 
emancipated,  stand  in  the  way,  and  if  there  is  no  agnate  to  come  between 
them.  For  the  Prsetor  first  calls  the  descendants,  both  sui  heredes  and 
emancipated,  next  the  statutory  heirs,  and  next  the  nearest  kinsman.    (J. 

3,  ii  13) 

All  these  were  the  views  adopted  in  old  times  ;  but  they  have  received 

some  amendment  from  our  constitution  laid  down  in  regard  to  persons 
given  in  adoption  to  others  by  the  fathers  to  whom  they  were  bom.  Some 
cases,  indeed,  we  have  found,  in  which  sons  lost  the  right  of  succeeding  to 
their  ascendants  by  birth,  by  reason  of  their  adoption ;  and  then,  as  die 
adoption  was  easily  undone  by  emancipation,  were  called  to  succeed  to 
neither  father.  This,  as  usual,  we  have  corrected  by  writing  a  constitution, 
in  which  we  have  determined,  that  when  an  ascendant  by  birth  gives  his 
son  to  another  to  be  adopted,  all  the  son's  rights  are  to  be  preserved  unim- 
paired, just  as  if  he  had  still  remained  in  the  potestas  of  his  £ather  by  birth, 
and  no  adoption  at  all  had  followed.  To  this  there  is,  in  one  event,  an 
exception — he  can,  in  case  of  intestacy,  come  to  succeed  his  adopted  father. 
But  if  he  makes  a  will,  then,  neither  by  the  jus  civile  nor  by  the  Praetorian 
law  can  the  adopted  son  follow  up  anything  from  his  inheritance,  either 
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by  claiming  donorum  possessio  contrary  to  the  terms  of  the  will,  or  by 
starting  a  complaint  against  the  will  as  undutiful.  For  no  necessity  is  laid 
on  the  father  by  adoption,  either  to  appoint  him  heir  or  to  disinherit  him, 
inasmuch  as  there  is  no  tie  of  birth  to  couple  them.  Even  if  a  man  has 
been  adopted  under  the  SencUus  Consultum  Sabinianum  from  among  three 
sons,  he  has  no  rights  ;  for  in  a  case  of  this  sort  no  fourth  share  is  preserved 
to  him,  and  no  action  is  open  to  him  to  follow  it  up.  But  by  our  constitution 
an  exception  is  made  in  the  case  of  a  person  that  an  ascendant  by  birth  has 
taken  up  to  be  adopted  ;  for  since  both  rights,  by  birth  as  well  as  by  statute, 
meet  in  such  a  person,  we  have  preserved  the  early  rights  for  such  an 
adoption,  just  as  if  a  paterfamilias  has  given  himself  to  be  adopted  by 
arrogaiio.  All  this  specially,  and  in  detail,  can  be  gathered  from  the  tenor 
of  the  aforesaid  constitution.    (J.  3,  i,  14.) 

The  iSSmotiM  QfyiMulium  Sahimfinum  is  supposed  to  have  been  passed  in  the  reign 
of  Marcos  Aurelius.  It  provided  that  when  a  man  had  adopted  one  of  three  sons 
living  under  the  potesUu  of  their  father,  he  must  leave  to  that  adopted  son  one-fonrth 
of  his  goods.  If  he  did  not^  the  son  so  adopted  {ex  tribua  maribu$)  could  recover  this 
fourth  against  the  heirs  appointed  by  will  (Theoph.  J.  8, 1, 14.)  Why  this  was  con- 
fined to  a  atm  adopted  from  among  three  males,  we  are  not  told.  The  Senaiu§ 
CoTinUtum  was  repealed  in  favour  of  the  provisions  introduced  by  Justinian. 

2.  Succession  of  father  to  children  given  in  adoption. 

In  this  case  the  father  was  not  a  manumitter,  therefore  not 
a  patron.  The  probability,  then,  is  that  he  succeeded  only  as 
a  cognate  in  the  third  class,  instead  of  coming  immediately  after 
the  children  of  the  adopted  son.  But  by  Justinian's  constitution, 
adoption  ceased  to  deprive  the  natural  father  of  the  potestas, 

III.  Succession  of  father  to  children  under  potestaa. 

When  children  under  potestas  were  allowed  to  hold  separate 
property  (peculium  castrenae  and  quasi  ca8trense)y  the  order  of 
succession  was  as  follows : — (1)  The  children  of  deceased ;  (2) 
the  brothers;  and  (3)  the  father  by  virtue  of  his  potesUu. 
(J.  2,  12,  pr.) 

As  we  have  seen,  the  next  property  over  which  children 
acquired  some  power,  was  that  which  they  obtained  through 
their  mother  or  her  family  (bona  matema)^  when  the  rights  of 
the  paterfamilias  were  confined  to  a  mere  usufruct.  His  rights 
of  succession  were  similarly  restricted  by  Valentinian,  Leo,  and 
Anthemius,  and  Justinian.  (C.  6,  61, 3  ;  C.  6,  61, 4 ;  C.  6, 59, 11.) 
The  order  was  as  follows: — (1)  Children  and  descendants 
of  deceased  son  ;  (2)  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  same  or 
different  fathers ;  and  (3)  the  father  or  other  male  ascendant. 
Finally,  when  Justinian  extended  the  rule  at  first  confined  to 
h(ma  materna  to  all  property  over  which  he  gave  the  father 
only  a  usufruct,  he  enacted  that  the  same  order  of  succession 
should  be  observed.    (C.  6,  61,  6,  1.) 
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B. — Grandfathers  and  Grandchildren. 

I.  Succeesion  of  grandchildren  to  grandfathers. 

1.  When  the  grandson  is  under  the  potestaa  of  his  grand- 
father,  and  his  own  father  is  emancipated,  no  question  arises  ; 
children  born  to  the  emancipated  son  after  the  emancipation 
have  a  right  to  succeed  their  grandfather.  (D.  38, 6, 5, 1.)  Thus 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  regard  to  descendants  through  males, 
whether  they  or  their  fathers  were  actually  under  the  potestcu 
of  the  ancestor,  or  were  released  from  it* 

2.  Grandchildren  through  females  were  at  first  admitted 
simply  as  cognates  in  the  third  degree. 

Antiquity,  in  its  greater  liking  for  those  bom  from  males,  used  to  call 
grandsons  or  granddaughters  descended  from  the  male  sex  only  to  succeed 
as  sut  heredes^  and  preferred  them  to  the  rights  of  agnates.  But  grandsons 
born  from  daughters,  and  great-grandsons  bom  from  granddaughters,  it 
reckoned  as  mere  kinsmen ;  and  after  the  line  of  agnates  used  to  call  them 
to  succeed  to  a  grandfather  or  great-grandfather  on  the  mother's  side^  or 
to  a  grandmother  or  great-grandmother  on  either  the  father's  side  or  the 
mother's  side.  But  the  former  emperors  could  not  bear  to  leave  such  a 
wrong  against  nature  without  satisfactory  amendment.  The  name,  they 
said,  of  grandson  or  great-grandson  is  common  to  both^ — ^to  the  descendants 
of  females  as  well  as  of  males  ;  they  gave  them,  therefore,  the  same  d^^ee 
and  order  of  succession.  But  that  there  may  be  something  more  for  those 
that  are  fortified  by  the  vote  not  only  of  nature,  but  of  the  old  law,  the  share 
of  the  grandsons  or  granddaughters  and  so  on,  of  whom  we  have  spoken 
above,  must,  they  have  held,  be  lessened  a  little.  They  receive,  therefore,  a 
third  less  than  dieir  mother  or  grandmother  would  have  received,  or  than 
their  father  or  grandfather  on  either  the  father's  or  the  mother's  side  would 
have  received,  when  it  is  a  woman  that  is  dead,  and  whose  inheritance  is 
in  question.  Further,  if  those  enter,  although  they  are  alone,  the  Emperors 
in  no  case  called  in  the  agnates.  Again,  as  the  statute  of  the  XII  Tables, 
when  a  son  is  dead,  calls  the  grandsons  or  granddaughters,  or  the  great- 
grandsons  and  great-granddaughters,  in  room  of  their  father,  to  succeed  their 
grandfather,  so  the  imperial  arrangements  call  them  in  room  of  their  mother 
or  grandmother,  but  with  their  share  lessened  by  a  third,  as  has  already  been 
remarked.    (J.  3,  i,  15.) 

Some  doubt,  however,  still  remained  as  to  the  respective  rights  of  the 
agnates  and  the  grandsons  of  whom  we  have  spoken,  as  the  agnates  claimed 
for  themselves  a  fourth  of  the  substance  of  the  deceased  by  authority  of  a 
certain  constitution.  We,  therefore,  have  set  aside  the  constitution  of  which 
we  speak  from  our  Code,  and  have  not  allowed  it  to  be  inserted  in  our  Code 
from  that  of  Theodosius.  By  a  constitution  we  have  published,  moreover, 
we  have  withdrawn  from  it  all  its  legal  effect,  and  have  enacted  that  when 
such  grandsons  by  a  daughter,  or  great-grandsons  by  a  granddaughter,  and 
so  on,  survive,  the  agnates  can  claim  for  themselves  no  share  in  the  succes- 
sion to  the  dead.  For  we  would  not  have  those  that  come  in  collaterally 
preferred  to  descendants  in  the  direct  line  of  rights.    This  constitution,  too. 
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of  0UIS9  IS  by  its  own  strength  to  hold  both  in  former  times  and 'now,  so  we 
enact  As,  however,  in  regard  to  the  respective  rights  of  £ons  and  grand- 
sons by  a  son,  antiquity  determined  that  the  inheritance  should  be  por- 
tioned out  by  counting  stocks  not  heads ;  so  in  like  manner  we  order  the  dis- 
tribution to  be  made  between  sons  and  grandsons  by  a  daughter,  or  between 
all  grandsons  and  granddaughters-  and  other  persons  successively.  The 
result  is,  that  both  o£fsprings  obtain  the  portion  of  their  mother  or  father  or 
of  their  grandmother  or  grandfather  without  any  lessening.  If,  perchance^ 
on  the  one  side,  there  are  one  or  two,  on  the  other  three  or  four,  then  the  one 
or  two  will  have  one-half,  and  the  other  three  or  four  the  other  half  of  the 
inheritance.    (J.  3,  i,  16.) 

II.  Succession  by  grandfather.  If  a  grandfatheir  emancipated 
hiB  grandchild,  he  succeeded  as  quasi-patron;  if  not,  and  the 
child  were  given  in  adoption,  his  riglits,  according  to  the  laws  of 
Justinian,  were  unimpaired.  If  the  child  died  under  the  pateBtaa^ 
the  grandfather  succeeded  to  the  peculium  eastrense  as  owner 
of  it,  and  to  all  the  other  property,  in  the  new  law  of  Justinian 
after  the  child's  father. 

C. — Mothers  and  Children. 

I.  Succession  of  mothers. 

There  are,  further,-  some  degrees  besides  that  the  Praetor  makes  in  giving 
bonorum  posiessiOy  his  aim  being  that  no  one  should  die  without  a  successor. 
Of  these  we  did  not  treat  in  these  Commentaries,  and  that  on  purpose ; 
because  we  have  Enfolded  the  whole  law  on  diis  subject  in  special  commen- 
taries.   (G.  3,  y^^  as  restored.) 

This  only,  therefore,  it  is  enough  to  call  attention  to,  that  although  in 
statutory  inheritances  kinship  alone,  by  the  statute  of  the  XII  Tables,  helped 
no  one  to  take  an  inheritance,  so  that  even  a  mother  would  undw  the  statute 
have  no  right  at  all  in  the  goods  of  her  children,  unless  by  passing  i>»  manum 
she  had  obtained  the  rights  due  to  one  oif  the  same  blood  ....  after 
her  he  calls  the  sister  of  the  deceased,  if  of  the  same  blood,  and  the  wife 
t^at  had  passed  into  his  manus,    (G.  3,  33  A,  as  restored.) 

The  statute  of  the  XII  Tables  used  law  so  strict,  and  went  so  far  in  pre- 
ferring those  bom  from  males  and  in  driving  off  those  allied  to  them  by  a 
relationship  through  the  female  sex,  that  not  even  in  the  case  of  a  mother 
on  the  one  hand,  and  her  son  or  daughter  on  the  other,  had  either  any  right 
to  take  an  inheritance  from  the  other.  But  the  Praetors,  on  the  ground  of 
their  nearness  as  kinsfolk,  used  to  call  those  persons  to  the  succession  by  the 
bonarum  possessio  they  gave  them,  called  unde  cognati  (for  kinsfolk).    (J.  3, 

3,  pr.) 

This  narrowness  of  the  law  was  afterwards  amended.   -The  late  Emperor 

Claudius  was  the  first  to  bestow  on  a  mother,  to  comfort  her  for  the  children 
she  had  lost,  their  statutory  inheritance.    (J.  3i.'3*  !•)* 
This  was  done  appaiently  only  in  a  -single  instance. 

Afterwards,  by  the  Settatus  Consuitum  Tertulltanum  (a.d.  158),  passed  in 
the  time  of  the  late  Emperor  Hadrian,  very  full  provision  was  made  about 
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the  mother's  sad  succession,  but  no  such  succession  was  bestowed  on  the 
grandanother.  The  result  is,  that  a  freebom  mother,  having  the  special  rights 
granted  to  the  mother  of  three  children  {jus  trium  liberorum\  or  a  freed- 
woman  that  has  the  same  rights  because  of  her  four  children,  is  to  be 
admitted  to  the  goods  of  sons  or  daughters  that  have  died  intestate,  and 
that  although  they  are  in  the  potestas  of  an  ascendant,  provided,  of  course, 
that  when  she  is  subject  to  legal  rights  on  the  part  of  another,  that  other 
orders  her  to  enter.    (J.  3,  3,  2.) 

But  we,  by  a  constitution  placed  in  the  Code  adorned  with  our  name,  have 
thought  right  to  come  to  the  mother's  aid ;  looking  Co  what  nature  demands, 
and  to  the  child-bearing  and  the  risk,  and  to  the  death  that  often  comes  on 
mothers  in  such  a  case.  We  have  held  it,  therefore,  a  wrong  to  natural  affec- 
tion that  a  chance  mishap  should  be  admitted  to  their  hurt.  If  a  freebora 
woman  had  not  bom  three  children,  or  a  freedwoman  four,  she  did  not  de- 
serve to  be  defrauded  of  the  succession  to  her  children.  What  sin  has  she 
done  in  not  bearing  many  children,  but  only  a  few  ?  We  have,  therefore, 
given  full  statutory  rights  to  mothers,  whether  freebom  or  freedwomen, 
although  they  have  not  been  in  labour  with  three  or  four,  but  with  him  only 
or  with  her  that  has  been  cut  off  by  death  ;  and  so  they  are  to  be  called  to 
the  statutory  succession  to  their  children.    (J-  3,  3,  4.) 

But  as  we  have  looked  out  for  the  mothers,  so  they  ought  to  take  thought 
for  their  offspring.  They  are  to  know,  therefore,  that  if  they  have  neglected 
to  ask,  within  a  year,  for  tutores  to  their  children,  either  at  first  or  in  the  room 
of  one  that  has  been  removed  or  excused,  they  shall  be  repelled  deservedly 
from  succeeding  to  their  children  under  puberty  at  their  death.    (J.  3,  3, 6.) 

Although  it  is  uncertain  who  is  the  father  of  a  son  or  daughter,  its  mother 
can  be  admitted  to  its  goods  under  the  Senatus  Consuttum  TertulUanum. 

a.  3, 3, 7.) 

This  does  not  apply  to  ^  child  bom  in  slavary  and  manumitted.  (D.  S8,  17, 
2,2.) 

The  order  of  succeBsion* 

To  the  deceased's  mother  his  descendants  are  preferred  if  they  are  std 
heredes^  or  in  the  position  of  such,  whether  they  are  in  the  first  d^^ree  or  in 
one  more  remote.  Nay,  even  when  it  is  her  own  daughter  that  is  dead,  her 
son  or  daughter  is  opposed,  under  the  constitutions,  to  the  mother  of  the 
deceased ;  that  is,  the  grandmother.  The  father,  too,  of  both,  but  not  the 
grandfather  or  great-grandfather  also,  is  put  before  the  mother,  when  (that 
is)  it  is  between  them  alone  that  the  inheritance  is  in  dispute  A  brother 
also  of  the  same  blood,  whether  a  son's  child  or  a  daughter's,  shuts  out  the 
mother;  but  a  sister  of  the  same  blood  was  admitted  equally  with  the 
mother.  If,  however,  the  brother  and  sister  were  of  the  same  blood,  and 
the  mother  honoured  by  having  children,  then  the  brother  shuts  out  the 
mother ;  but  the  inheritance  was  shared  equally  by  the  brother  and  sister. 
Q.  3»  3i  3.) 

Changee  by  Justinian. 

The  earlier  constitutions  that  searched  out  the  statutory  rights  of  succes- 
sion in  part  aided  the  mother,  in  part  weighed  her  down.  To  the  entire 
inheritance  they  did  not  call  her,  but  in  certam  cases  took  away  from  her  a 
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third,  and  gave  it  to  certain  statutory  persons,  while  in  others  they  did  just 
the  contrary.  We  therefore  thought  it  best  to  take  the  straightforward  and 
simple  way,  to  prefer  the  mother  to  all  statutory  persons,  and  to  allow  her  to 
receive  the  succession  to  her  sons  without  any  deduction.  The  persons  of 
the  brother  and  sister  are,  however,  excepted,  whether  they  are  of  the  same 
blood  or  have  the  rights  of  kinsfolk  only.  As,  therefore,  we  have  put  the 
mother  before  the  whole  of  the  rest  of  the  order  settled  by  statute,  so,  too, 
we  call  all  brothers  and  sisters,' whether  statutory  or  not,  to  take  inheritances 
at  once.  Provided  always  that  if  there  survive  sisters  alone  (kinswomen  or 
agnates),  and  the  mother  of  the  deceased  man  or  woman,  then  the  mother  is 
to  have  half,  and  all  the  sisters  the  other  half;  but  if  there  survive  the 
mother  and  a  brother,  or  brothers  either  alone  or  with  sisters  as  well,  and 
whether  they  have  statutory  rights  or  those  of  kinsfolk  only,  when  a  man  or 
woman  dies  intestate,  then  the  inheritance  is  to  be  portioned  out  by  counting 
heads  {in  capita).    (J.  3,  3,  5.), 

II.  Succession  of  children  to  mothers.  (Senatus  Consultum 
Orphitianutn,  A.D.  178.) 

On  the  contrary,  again,  the  admission  of  children  to  the  goods  of  their 
intestate  mothers  was  brought  about  by  the  Senaius  Consultum  Orphittanum^ 
passed  in  the  consulship  of  Orphitus  and  Rufus,  in  the  time  of  the  late 
Emperor  Marcus.  By  it  the  statutory  inheritance  was  given  both  to  the  son 
and  to  the  daughter,  even  although  subjected  to  the  power  of  another ;  and 
they  are  preferred  both  to  those  of  the  same  blood  and  to  the  agnates  of  their 
deceased  mother.    (J.  3,  4,  pr.) 

Last  of  all,  we  must  know  that  even  children  begotten  of  a  mother  that  is 
a  public  woman  are  admitted  to  the  mother's  inheritance  under  this  Senatus 
Consultum.    (J.  3,  4,  3.) 

We  must  know,  too,  that  successions  of  this  sort  bestowed  by  the  Senatus 
Consulta  Tertullianum  and  Orphitianum  are  not  destroyed  by  capitis  detni- 
nutio.  The  rule  is  that  new  statutory  inheritances  are  not  ruined  by  capitis 
iieminutiOy  but  those  only  that  are  bestowed  under  the  statute  of  the  XII 
Tables.    (J.  3,  4,  2.) 

CdpitU  denuMuiio  affects  agnation  only.  The  statute,  therefore,  ranks  the  hein 
with  cognates,  while  giving  them  a  preference  to  certain  agnates. 

III.  Snccession  of  grandchildren  to  grandmother. 

Under  this  Senatus  Consultum  grandsons  were  not  called  to  succeed  to 
a  grandmother  by  statutory  right.  Afterwards  this  was  amended  by  the 
imperial  constitutions,  so  that,  like  sons  and  daughters,  grandsons  and 
granddaughters  too  should  be  called    (J.  3,  4,  i.) 

D. — The  Succession  of  Agnates. 

Gains  points  out  several  defects  in  the  law  of  the  XII  Tables 
in  regard  to  the  succession  of  the  ag^iati. 

Agnates  that  have  undergone  capitis  deminuHo  the  Praetor  calls — not  in 
the  second  degree  after  sui  heredesj  not,  that  is,  in  the  degree  in  which  by 
statute  they  would  be  called  if  they  had  not  undergone  capitis  deminutio; — 
but  in  the  third  degree,  on  the  ground  that  they  are  near  relations.  Their 
statutory  rights,  indeed,  they  have  lost  by  their  capitis  deminutio^  but  those 
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of  kinship  {cognaHo)  they  retain.  If,  therefore,  there  is  any  other  that  has 
his  rights  as  an  agnate  unimpaired,  he  will  be  preferred,  aldiough  he  is  in  a 
degree  further  off.    (G.  3,  27.) 

In  this  part  kinship  by  birth  is  looked  to.  Agnates  that  have  undergone 
capitis  deminuHOf  and  their  ofl&pring,  are  under  the  statute  of  the  XII 
Tables  held  not  to  be  among  the  statutory  successors,  but  are  called  in  by 
the  Praetor  in  the  third  degree.    (J.  3,  5,  i.) 

1.  Emancipated  brothers  or  sisters  were  exempted  from  the 
above  rule. 

To  this  there  is  one  exception  only.  A  brother  and  sister  that  have  been 
emancipated,  but  not  their  descendants,  are  by  the  lex  Anastttsiana  called, 
along  with  brothers  whose  rights  are  fully  established  as  unimpaired,  to  the 
statutory  inheritance  of  a  brother  or  a  sister.  They  do  not,  however,  take 
equal  shares ;  but  there  is  a  certain  deduction,  as  may  be  easily  gathered 
from  the  words  of  the  constitution  itself.  But  to  other  agnates  of  a  lower 
degree,  although  these  have  not  undergone  capitis  deminutio^  they  are  pre- 
ferred, and  beyond  a  doubt  to  kinsfolk.    (J.  3,  5,  i.) 

This  law  was  passed  A.D.  503,  and  applied  both  to  those  out  of  the  potegtai  rac- 
ceeding  those  under  it,  and  to  those  in  the  potesta*  succeeding  those  out  of  it,  and  it 
required  emancipated  brothers  succeeding  with  those  in  potestM  to  bring  their 
separate  property  into  hotchpot.  (C.  6,  68, 11.)  Justinian  (a.d.  632)  observes  that 
a  doubt  had  arisen  as  to  the  rival  claims  of  brothers  and  snters  and  the  father  of 
the  deceased,  which  doubt  he  resolved  by  enaoting  that  the  father  should  have& 
usufruct,  and  the  brothers  and  sisters  the  eorpui,  of  the  property  of  the  deceased. 
(0.  6,  58, 13.) 

2.  Disabilities  of  women  agnates. 

So  far  as  women  are  concerned  in  this  branch  of  the  law,  one  view  is  held 
with  regard  to  taking  their  inheritances,  another  with  regard  to  their  taking 
others'  inheritances.  Women's  inheritances  come  back  to  us  by  the  right  of 
agnation,  just  as  do  men's  ;  but  our  inheritances  do  not  belong  to  women 
outside  the  degree  of  persons  of  the  same  blood  {consanguinet),.  A  sister, 
therefore,  is  statutory  heir  to  a  brother  or  sister  ;  but  an  aunt  on  the  father's 
side,  and  a  brother's  daughter,  cannot  be  statutory  heirs.  A  mother,  too,  or 
stepmother,  that  by  passing  in  manum  has  gained  at  our  father's  hands  a 
daughter's  rights,  stands  to  iis  in  the  position  of  a  sister.    (G.  3,  14.) 

This  disability  was  not  imposed  by  the  XH  Tables,  but  was  established  by  the 
jurisconsults,  who  thought  that  inasmuch  as  the  Ux  Yoconia  imposed  a  limit  to  the 
appointment  of  women  as  heirs,  there  ought  to  be  similar  restrictionB  on  their  succes- 
sion to  persons  dying  intestate.     (Paul,  Sent.  4,  8,  22.) 

Female  agnates  that  are  outside  the  degree  of  persons  of  the  same  blood 
are  called  in  the  third  degree ;  that  is,  if  there  is  neither  a  suus  heres  nor  any 
agnate.    (G.  3,  29.) 

But  among  males,  by  the  right  of  agnadon,  an  inheritance  may  be  taken 
either  by  those  or  from  those  even  in  the  most  remote  degree.  As  for  women, 
however,  it  was  held  that  they  could  take  an  inheritance  only  by  the  right  of 
sameness  of  blood,  and  therefore  if  they  were  sisters,  but  not  if  they  were 
further  off :  while  males  would  be  admitted  to  the  inheritances  of  women 
even  if  they  were  in  the  most  remote  degree.    On  this  ground  the  inherit- 
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ance  of  your  brother's  daughter,  or  of  the  daughter  of  your  uncle  or  aunt  on 
the  father's  side,  belonged  to  you  ;  but  yours  did  not  belong  to  them.  This 
was  so  settled  because  it  seemed  more  advantageous  that  rights  should  be 
so  settled  as  that  inheritances  should  for  the  most  part  meet  and  flow  to 
males.    (J.  3,  2,  3.) 

Undoubtedly  it  was  unfair  that  they  should  be  altogether  repelled  as 
if  outsiders.  The  Praetor,  therefore,  used  to  admit  them  to  bonorum  pos- 
sessio  by  the  part  of  his  edict  in  which  he  promises  this  on  account  of  near 
relationship.  Under  this  they  are  admitted,  however,  only  if  there  is  no 
agnate  and  no  nearer  kinsman  to  come  in  before  them.    (J.  3,  2,  3.) 

This  the  statute  of  the  XII  tables  did  not  in  any  way  bring  in.  It 
embraced  simplicity,  which  the  statutes  love,  and  called  in  like  manner  all 
agnates,  whether  men  or  women,  of  whatever  degree,  just  like  sui  heredes, 
to  succeed  to  one  another.  But  the  jurisprudence  of  an  intermediate  time, 
later  than  the  statute  of  the  XII  Tables  yet  earlier  than  the  imperial 
arrangements,  with  a  certain  curious  subtlety  brought  in  the  distinction 
aforesaid,  and  repelled  women  altogether  from  succeeding  to  agnates,  while 
every  other  form  of  succession  was  unknown.  But  afterwards  the  Praetors, 
step  by  step  setting  right  the  harshness  of  the  jus  civile,  or  filling  up  what 
was  wanting  with  a  humane  design,  added  another  degree  to  their  edicts,  and 
brought  in  the  line  of  kinsfolk  on  account  of  their  near  relationship.  Thus 
they  aided  women  by  the  bonorum  possession  and  promised  them  that  form 
of  it  called  unde  cognati  (for  kinsfolk).    Q.  3,  2,  3  A.) 

We,  however,  follow  the  statute  of  the  XII  Tables,  and  preserve  its  traces 
in  this  respect.  We  praise  the  Praetors,  indeed,  for  their  humanity ;  but 
we  do  not  find  that  their  remedy  fully  meets  the  case.  Why,  indeed,  when 
they  meet  in  one  and  the  same  degree  by  birth,  and  when  the  titles  by 
agnation  are  settled  with  impartial  balance  alike  for  males  and  for  females, 
were  males  allowed  to  come  in  and  succeed  to  all  agnates,  while  of  the  female 
agnates  to  none  at  all  except  to  a  sister  only  was  a  way  open  to  enter  upon 
the  succession  to  agnates  ?  Everything,  therefore,  we  have  brought  back  in 
full,  and  have  made  precisely  the  same  arrangements  as  were  laid  down  by  the 
XII  Tables.  By  our  constitution,  then,  we  have  enacted  that  all  statutory 
heirs — descendants,  that  is,  through  males,  whether  men  or  women — are  to 
be  called  in  like  manner  to  the  rights  of  statutory  succession  in  case  of  in- 
testacy, according  to  the  privilege  of  their  degree ;  and  that  women  are  not 
to  be  shut  out  because  they  have  not,  like  sisters,  the  rights  due  to  same- 
ness of  blood.    (J.  3,  2,  3  B.) 

This  addition,  too,  we  have  thought  fit  to  make  to  our  constitution  ;  one 
degree  only  we  have  transferred  fi-om  the  right  of  kinship  to  statutory 
succession.  Not  only,  therefore,  a  brother's  son  and  daughter,  according  to 
what  we  have  just  determined,  are  to  be  called  to  succeed  to  their  uncle  on 
the  father's  side,  but  the  son  and  daughter  also  of  a  sister  of  the  same  blood, 
or  of  a  sister  by  the  same  mother — alone,  however,  and  not  accompanied  by 
the  persons  that  follow  next — are  to  come  to  the  rights  of  their  uncle  on  the 
mother's  side.  If,  then,  a  man  dies  that  is  uncle  on  the  father's  side  to  his 
brothel's  sons,  and  uncle  oh  the  mother's  side  to  his  sister's  children,  on 
both  sides  alike  they  will  succeed  to  him  just  as  if  all  were  descended  from 
males,  and  came  by  statutory  right.  It  is  taken  for  granted,  of  course,  that 
the  brother  and  sister  are  not  still  alive.    If  they  come  first  and  accept  the 
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succession.,  the  other  degrees  remain  altogether  set  aside,  since  the  inherit- 
ance is  to  be  divided  not  by  stocks  but  by  counting  heads.    (J.  3,  2,  4.) 

3,  Consanguineous  relatives — Le,,  brothers  and  sisters  of  the 
same  father,  whether  of  the  same  mother  or  not  (Ulp.  Frag. 
26,  1) — were  preferred  to  other  agnates  of  equal  proximity  to 
the  deceased.  (D.  38,  16, 1,  9.)  This  is,  however,  only  a  pre- 
ference (to  grandfathers,  and)  uterine  brothers  and  sisters^ 
ie.,  those  having  the  same  mother,  but  not  the  same  father. 

4.  Peculiarity  as  to  succession  of  agnatic 

The  rule  of  law  is  the  same,  as  some  think,  in  the  case  of  the  agnate  that, 
when  the  nearest  agnate  passes  by  the  inheritance,  is  none  the  more  admitted 
by  statutory  right.  There  are  others,  however,  that  think  he  is  called  in  the 
same  degree  by  the  Praetor  in  which  by  statute  the  inheritance  is  given  to 
the  agnates.    (G.  3,  28.) 

It  was  held,  moreover,  that  in  that  way  of  taking  inheritances  there  was 
no  succession  ;  that  is,  that  although  the  nearest  agnate,  who,  according  to 
what  we  have  said,  is  called  to  the  inheritance,  either  despises  the  inheritance 
or  before  entry  dies,  those  that  come  next  are  none  the  more  admitted  by 
statutory  right  This  again  the  Praetors  corrected,  but  their  law  was  incom- 
plete. They  did  not  leave  them  entirely  without  a  help,  but  they  called  them 
in  their  order  as  kinsmen,  taking  for  granted  their  rights  as  agnates  were 
wholly  shut  off  from  them.  But  we,  in  our  desire  that  nothing  should  be 
wanting  to  make  the  law  as  complete  as  possible,  by  our  constitution  that  at 
the  promptings  of  humanity  we  have  put  forth  on  the  rights  of  patrons,  have 
enacted  that  the  succession  to  the  inheritances  of  agnates  must  not  be  dented 
them.  It  was,  indeed,  sufficiently  absurd  that  what  was  opened  to  kinsfolk 
by  the  Praetor  should  remain  shut  to  agnates,  especially  since  in  reg^ard  to 
the  burden  of  acting  as  tuiores^  when  the  first  degree  failed,  the  next  came 
in  ;  and  what  held  good  in  the  case  of  a  burden,  was  not  allowed  in  the  case 
of  gain.    (J'3»2,  7.) 

V. — Collateral  Cognates. 
1.  Position  of  the  blood  relatives  of  the  deceased. 

The  cases  of  bonorum  fossessio  that  arise  under  a  will  are  these : — First, 
that  which  is  given  the  children  that  are  passed  over ;  this  is  called  cofiira 
tabulas  (contrary  to  the  terms  of  the  will).  Second,  that  which  the  Praetor 
promises  to  all  legally-appointed  heirs ;  it  is  called,  therefore,  secundum 
tabulas  (according  to  the  terms  of  the  will).  After  he  spoke  first  about  wills 
he  passed  on  to  cases  of  intestacy. 

(i.)  He  gives  to  sui  heredes^  and  those  that  under  the  Praetor's  edict  are 
reckoned  along  with  these,  bonorum  possessio;  this  is  called  unde  libtri  (for 
descendants). 

(2.)  To  statutory  heirs  ( Unde  legittmi). 

(3.)  To  the  ten  persons  he  preferred  to  an  outside  manumitter  {Unde 
decern  personae\  namely  these  : — The  father,  the  mother,  the  grandfather, 
the  grandmother,  both  on  the  father's  side  and  on  the  mother's  side ;  the 
son  also,  the  daughter,  the  grandson,  the  granddaughter,  both  by  a  son  and 
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by  a  daughter ;  the  brother,  the  sister,  whether  of  the  same  blood  or  by 
the  same  mother. 

(4.}  To  the  nearest  kinsfolk  (Unde  cognati). 

(5.)  To  some  one  as  belonging  to  that  household  {Turn  quern  ex famiiia), 

(6.)  To  the  patron  (male  or  female),  and  their  descendants  and  ascendants 
{Unde  liberi patroni paironaeque  etparentes  eorum). 

(7.)  To  the  husband  and  wife  {Unde  vir  et  uxor), 

(8.)  To  the  manxmiitter's  kinsfolk  ( Unde  cognati  manumissoris),  (J.  3, 9, 3.) 

In  this  Table,  Nos.  5,  6,  8  belong  solely  to  the  succession  of 
freedmen,  and  No.  3  has  been  already  explained.  Hence  the 
cognates  take  the  third  rank. 

After  the  sui  heredes  and  those  that  the  Praetor  and  the  constitutions  call 
among  them,  and  after  the  statutory  heirs  (among  whom  are  reckoned  the 
agnates  and  those  raised  up  to  their  position  both  by  the  Senatus  Consulta 
above  named,  and  by  our  constitution),  the  Praetor  calls  the  nearest  kinsmen. 

G-  3,  5,  pr-) 

In  the  same  degree  are  called  also  those  persons  that  are  united  through 

females.    (G.  3,  30.) 

Those  kinsmen,  too,  that  are  allied  through  females  collaterally,  the 
Praetor  calls  to  the  succession  in  the  third  degree,  on  account  of  near  rela- 
tionship.   (J.  3,  5,  2.) 

Preference  of  agnates. 

If  the  sui  heredes  are  out  of  the  way,  and  those  that  we  have  said  are 
called  among  them,  an  agnate  that  has  his  right  as  such  unimpaired, 
although  in  a  very  remote  degree,  is  for  the  most  part  preferred  to  a  nearer 
kinsman.  Thus  the  grandson  or  great-grandson  of  an  uncle  on  the  father's 
side  is  preferred  to  an  uncle  or  aunt  on  the  mother's  side.  Whenever, 
therefore,  we  say  either  that  he  is  preferred  that  holds  the  nearer  degree  oif 
kinship,  or  that  those  are  called  equally  that  are  kinsmen,  it  must  always 
be  understood  that  in  these  cases  diere  is  no  one  to  be  preferred,  either  by 
the  rights  of  sui  heredes  and  those  that  come  among  them,  or  by  the  rights 
of  agnates,  according  to  what  we  have  laid  down.  A  brother  and  sister  that 
have  been  emancipated  are,  however,  exceptions ;  for  they  are  called  to  suc- 
ceed to  brothers  or  sisters  ;  and  even  although  they  have  undergone  capitis 
deminutio,  they  are  yet  preferred  to  the  other  agnates  of  a  degree  further  off. 
(J-  3i  6,  12.) 

In  itB  strict  use,  the  term  canMrngui-MJUu  is  applied  only  to  children  that  had 
the  same  father.  (D.  88,  16,  1,  10.)  But  it  is  sometimes  used  for  persons  simply 
related  by  blood. 

Persons  adopted  into  a  family  were  considered  to  be  of  the  same  blood  (conMtn- 
guxMX^  as  those  mider  the  ^poUsUu  of  the  deceased,  or  his  posthumous  children. 
(C.  88,  16,  1,  11.) 

2.  The  tie  of  cognation  is  not  dependent  on  the  legal  char- 
acter of  the  union  by  which  it  has  been  formed. 

Children  begotten  by  a  mother  that  is  a  public  woman  have  no  agnate. 
This  is  plain,  for  agnation  turns  on  the  father,  kinship  on  the  mother,  and 
such  children  are  understood  to  have  no  father.    On  the  same  principle,  it 
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appears  that  they  cannot  even  be  of  the  same  blood  as  one  another ;  for 
sameness  of  blood  (consanguimtas)  is  a  form  of  agnation.  They  are  there- 
fore only  kinsfolk  to  one  another,  just  as  they  are  to  their  mother's  kinsfolk. 
All  such  persons  may  avail  themselves  of  bonorum  possessio  under  that  part 
of  the  edict  in  which  kinsfolk  are  called  on  account  of  their  near  relation- 
ship.   Q.  3»  5,  4.) 

This  is  certain,  that  to  kinship  between  slaves,  that  part  of  the  edict  in 
which  bonorum  possessio  on  account  of  near  relationship  is  promised,  does 
not  apply,  for  no  ancient  law  took  such  kinship  into  account.  But  by  a  con- 
stitution of  ours,  made  on  behalf  of  the  rights  of  patrons  (a  branch  of  law, 
even  up  to  our  time,  dark  enough,  and  full  of  clouds,  and  on  every  hand  con- 
fused), we,  prompted  by  humanity,  have  made  this  concession  : — If  a  man 
settled  in  such  a  union  as  a  slave  can  form  {servile  consortium)  ha3  a  child  or 
children,  either  by  a  freewoman  or  by  a  woman  in  the  position  of  a  slave ; 
or  if,  on  the  contrary,  a  slavewoman  has  by  a  freeman,  or  by  a  slave,  chil- 
dren of  whichever  sex ;  and  if  now  the  parents  come  to  be  free,  and  the  chil- 
dren that  are  bom  of  a  slave's  womb  have  earned  their  freedom,  or  in  case  the 
women  were  free,  and  the  men  while  in  slavery  had  them,  and  they  afterwards 
came  to  be  free, — then  all  the  children  are  to  succeed  to  their  father  or  mother, 
and  the  rights  of  patrons  in  this  respect  are  to  lie  dormant  These  children, 
indeed,  we  have  called  to  succeed  not  only  to  their  ascendants,  but  also  each 
to  the  other.  And  under  that  statute  we  call  them  specially,  so  that  whether 
these  alone  are  to  be  found  that  have  been  bom  in  slavery,  and  have  after- 
wards been  manumitted,  or  whether  they  come  in  along  with  others  that  have 
been  conceived  after  their  parents  were  free,  or  whether  or  not  they  are  by 
the  same  mother  or  the  same  father,  or  by  another  marriage,  they  are  to 
succeed  like  those  that  have  been  begotten  in  lawful  marriage.    (J.  3,  6,  la) 

3.  Order  of  succession  among  cognates. 

To  recall,  therefore,  all  we  have  now  laid  down,  it  is  evident  that  those 
that  hold  an  equal  degree  of  kinship  are  not  always  equally  called ;  and  more 
than  that,  it  is  evident  that  even  the  nearer  kinsman  is  not  always  preferred. 
Sui  keredes  come  first,  and  those  we  have  enumerated  among  them.  Now  it 
is  evident  that  a  g^eat-grandson  or  great-great-grandson  of  the  deceased  is 
preferred  to  the  deceased's  brother  or  father  or  mother ;  although  in  all 
other  respects,  as  we  have  laid  down  above,  the  father  and  mother  hold  the 
first  degree  of  kinship,  the  brother  the  second,  while  the  great-grandson  is 
a  kinsman  in  the  third  degree,  and  the  great-great-grandson  in  the  fourth. 
It  makes  no  difference,  too,  whether  he  was  in  the  power  of  the  person  that 
dies  or  not,  or  that  he  was  either  emancipated  ir  the  offspring  of  an  emanci- 
pated person  or  of  a  female.    (J.  3,  6,  11.) 

4.  Limits  of  cognation. 

Here,  too,  we  must  necessarily  be  reminded  that  by  the  rights  of  agnation 
anyone  may  be  admitted  to  the  inheritance  even  if  he  is  in  the  tenth  degree ; 
and  this  whether  we  ask  about  the  statute  of  the  XII  Tables  or  about  the 
edict  in  which  the  Praetor  promises  that  he  will  give  the  statutory  hdrs 
bonorum  possessio.  But  bonorum  possessio  on  the  ground  of  near  rdationship 
the  Praetor  promises  only  up  to  the  sixth  degree  of  kinship,  or  in  the  seventh 
to  the  son  or  daughter  of  a  second  cousin.    (J.  3,  5,  5.) 
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F. — Husband  and  Wife. 

When  the  wife  was  subject  to  the  mantis  of  her  husband,  she 
succeeded  along  with  the  children  of  the  marriage  as  her  hus- 
band's daughter.  Her  husband  could  not  be  her  successor,  for 
the  sufficient  reason  that  in  her  lifetime  he  was  the  sole  owner 
of  all  the  property  accruing  to  her,  and  she  had  therefore 
nothing  to  leave.  It  is  significant  of  the  wide  gulf  separating 
marriage  without  manua  from  mamage  with  maniLSy  that  in  the 
first  the  wife  succeeded  only  after  every  species  of  heir  was 
exhausted ;  in  the  latter,  she  took  her  share  in  the  front  rank. 
If  not  in  manUy  she  takes  in  preference  only  to  the  Exchequer 
{Fiscus).     (C.  6,  18,  1.) 

The  other  c^se  f>i  bonorum  possessio  called  unde  vir  et  uxor  (for  husband 
and  wife),  which  in  the  old  order  was  put  ninth,  we  have  preserved  in  all  its 
vigour,  and  have  put  in  a  higher  place — namely,  the  sixth.  The  tenth  in 
the  old  order,  the  unde  cognaii  manumissaris  (for  the  manumitter's  kin),  for 
the  reasons  fully  stated,  has  been  taken  away.  There  remain,  therefore,  only 
six  ordinary  cases  of  bonorum  possessio  in  full  vigoiu:  and  strength,  (J.  3, 
9»70 

The  relation  of  husband  and  wife  wu  the  only  instanoe  of  affinity  recognised  by 
the  Boman  law  as  a  reason  for  intestate  succession. 

A  constitution,  whose  author  is  unknown,  but  which  was  abrogated  by  Theododus 
and  Valentinlan  (C.  Th.  5, 1,  9),  gave  to  a  spouse  the  succession  to  a  spouse  dying 
intestate,  even  when  there  were  relatives  (ooj^fiaft). 

By  Nov.  58,  6,  a  wife  without  a  dowry  succeeded  her  husband,  even  when  Ihere 
were  children,  to  the  extent  of  one-fourth ;  but  whatever  she  received  as  a  gift  was  to 
reckon  as  part  of  the  fourth.  A  needy  husband  was  allowed  to  succeed  to  his  wife 
in  the  same  manner.  This  was  modified  slightly  by  Nov.  117, 6,  which  provided  that 
when  there  were  more  than  three  children  the  wife  should  get  an  equal  share  with 
them,  instead  of  a  fourth  ;  and,  moreover,  that  she  should  have  only  a  usufruct,  the 
ownership  remaining  in  the  children  ;  but  if  there  were  no  chUdren,  she  should  have 
her  fourth  in  full  ownership. 

Third  Period.— The  Novels  118  and  127. 

Justinian  obseryes  with  truth,  in  his  introduction  to  the 
celebrated  118th  Novel,  that  the  law  of  intestate  succession 
was  complicated  and  perplexing.  It  was  not  based  consistentiy 
either  upon  agnation  or  cognation  ;  it  was  not  accommodated 
either  to  the  artificial  or  to  the  natural  family ;  and  the  long 
series  of  changes  introduced  by  Prsdtors  or  Emperors,  while 
serving  to  bring  the  law  more  and  more  into  harmony  with 
the  feelings  of  later  times,  added  to  the  complexity  and  con- 
tusion of  the  subject.  The  title  of  Justinian's  Novel,  "  -Da  Agnon 
torum  Jure  Sublato"  is  the  keynote  of  the  reform.  Persons  that 
are  at  the  same  time  agnates  and  cognates  shall  succeed  as  cog- 
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nates  simply.  (Nov.  118,  4.)  Indeed,  there  was  only  one  case 
in  which,  after  the  reforms  of  Justinian,  a  person  conld  be  an 
agnate  who  was  not  also  a  cognate  ;  and  that  was  in  the  case 
of  arrogation,  in  which  the  ancient  incidents  were  expressly 
reserved  (p.  209).  It  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  the  general 
language  of  Chap.  IV.  (of  1 18th  Nov.)  was  meant  to  deprive 
persons  who  were  arrogated  of  their  rights  of  succession,  or 
adopted  children  of  that  simple  right  of  succession  aft  intes- 
tatOy  which  (after  Justinian's  reform)  was  the  sole  effect  of 
adoption. 

It  is  to  be  observed  also,  that  none  were  to  enjoy  the  benefits 
of  the  constitution  except  those  that  held  the  Catholic  faith. 
(Nov.  118,  6.) 

With  these  qualifications,  Justinian  recognises  no  title  to 
succession,  except  the  tie  of  blood.  He  abrogates  the  whole  of 
the  existing  law,  such  as  we  find  it  in  the  Institutes  (Nov.  118, 
pr.),  and  recognises  succession  according  to  the  following 
classes — ascendants,  descendants,  and  collaterals. 

L  Descendants  are  preferred  to  ascendants  and  collaterals. 

They  are  preferred  to  ascendants  even  when  the  deceased  is 
under  poteataa^  in  respect  of  the  inheritable  property  left  by 
deceased. 

1.  The  children  of  the  deceased,  whether  sons  or  daughters, 
take  equal  shares  per  capita. 

2.  Grandchildren  take  equally  the  portion  that  their  parent 
would  have  taken  if  alive.  So  the  grandchildren  of  a  eon  or 
daughter  take  equally  the  share  of  that  son  or  daughter.  This 
succession  is  called  jo^r  stirpes.     (Nov.  118,  1.) 

II.  If  there  are  no  descendants,  the  ascendants  exclude  all 
collaterals,  except  brothers  or  sisters  of  the  whole  blood.  (Nov. 
118,  2.) 

1.  If  there  are  several  ascendants,  the  nearer  exclude  the 
more  remote,  whether  they  are  male  or  female,  on  the  fathers 
side  or  on  the  mother's. 

2.  If  there  are  two  or  more  ascendants  of  the  same  degree, 
they  divide  the  inheritance  equally,  but  so  that  the  anoestora 
on  the  father's  side  shall  have  one-half  of  the  inheritance,  and 
the  ancestors  on  the  mother's  side  the  other  half,  irrespective 
of  their  numbers. 

3.  If  there  are  sisters  or  brothers  of  thp  whole  blood,  they 
succeed  along  with  the  ascendants  nearest  in  degree. 

If  the  ascendants  are  the  father  or  mother  of  the  deceased, 
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the  inheritance  is  to  be  divided  among  the  brothers  and  sisters, 
father  and  mother,  per  capita,  so  that  each  shall  have  an  equal 
share ;  and  in  this  case  the  parents  shall  not  be  entitled  to  the 
uBufruct  of  the  share  obtained  by  the  brothers  or  sisters. 

4.  If  there  are  children  of  any  sister  or  brother  of  the  foil 
blood,  they  take  the  brother's  or  sister's  share.     (Nov.  127,  1.) 

III.  If  there  are  no  descendants  or  ascendants,  the  collaterals 
take  in  the  following  order  (Nov.  118,  4) : — 

1.  Brothers  and  sisters  of  the  whole  blood — i.ft,  having  the 
same  father  and  mother — exclude  all  other  collaterals. 

The  children  of  any  such  brother  or  sister  (deceased)  ob- 
tain the  share  of  such  brother  or  sister,  and  are  preferred,  like 
their  parent,  to  all  other  collaterals. 

2.  If  there  is  no  brother  or  sister  of  the  whole  blood,  or  child 
of  such  brother  or  sister,  then  the  brothers  and  sisters  of  the 
half-blood  (t.«.,  having  the  same  father  but  not  the  same 
mother,  or  the  same  mother  and  not  the  same  father)  are 
preferred  to  all  other  collaterals. 

The  children  of  a  brother  or  sister  (deceased)  of  the  half- 
blood  are  entitled  to  the  share  of  such  brother  or  sister. 

3.  If  there  are  no  brothers  or  sisters,  either  of  the  whole  or 
Jbalf  blood,  the  other  cognates  succeed,  the  nearer  in  degree 
excluding  the  more  remote,  and  those  of  the  same  degree 
taking  equal  shares. 

The  children  of  such  a  deceased  cognate  do  not  take  that 
cognate's  share. 

Gaia  marries  Titius,  and  has  two  sons,  Maevius  and  Sempronins.  By  her  second 
marriage  with  Aurellu8,  Gaia  has  a  son  Paulns.  By  a  third  marriage  with  Procnlus, 
Gaia  has  a  son  Plantns.  Sempronins  dies  intestate,  aiid  without  desoendants  or 
ascendants.  Who  is  his  heir?  Maevius  exdudes  Paulns  and  Plautus.  Suppose 
Maeyins  is  dead ;  then  Paulus  and  Plautus  divide  the  inheritance  o£  Sempronius 
equally  between  them. 

Titius  and  Gains  are  uterine  brothers.  Titius  and  Sempronius  are  full  brothers. 
Sempronius  and  Titius  die,  Sempronius  leaving  a  son  Plautus.  If  Titius  has  no 
ascendant  or  descendant,  Plautus  succeeds  to  the  exclusion  of  Gains. 

The  Exchequer  as  Heir  {Bona  vacantia). 

By  the  lex  Julia  et  Papia  Poppaea  it  was  enacted  that  if  no 
one  applied  for  the  bonorum  possessioy  the  property  of  the 
deceased  shotdd  go  to  the  nation.     (Ulp.  Frag.  28,  7.) 

In  some  cases  the  municipality — ^as  Nice — enjoyed  the  right 
of  succession  in  preference  to  the  Fiscus.     (Pliny,  Epist.  10,  88.) 

So  the  soldiers  of  a  legion,  succeeded  in  preference  to  the 
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Fiecus  to  the  property  of  a  deceafied  comrade.     (D.  28,  3,  6,  7  ; 
D.  40,  5,  4,  17 ;  C.  6,  62,  2.) 

The  Curia  had  a  like  privilege  in  respect  of  the  property  of 
decuHonea.     (C.  Th.  5,  2, 1  ;  C.  6,  62,  4.) 

Certain  corporations  also,  as  the  food  merchants  {navicularit) 
and  smiths,  had  the  privilege  of  succeeding  to  their  members  in 
preference  to  the  Exchequer.     (C.  6,  62, 1 ;  C.  6,  62, 5 ;  Nov.  85.) 

So  the  goods  of  a  monk  or  a  priest  went  to  the  monastery  or 
church  in  preference  to  the  State.     (C.  1,  3,  20.) 

The  case  is  different  with  those  that,  when  no  heir  appears,  without  the 
Praetor's  authority  have  taken  possession  of  goods.  Eves  these  possessors, 
however,  in  old  times,  used  to  obtain  the  property  before  the  Ux  yuUcu  But 
this  statute  makes  the  goods  escheats  {caduca)y  and  ordains  that  they 
shall  become  the  People's,  if  the  deceased  has  no  heir  and  no  bonorum 
possessor,    (G.  2,  ico.) 

Second. — SUCCESSION    TO    Frebdmbn. 

The  succession  to  freedmen  is  hardly  of  sufficient  interest  to 
require  a  minute  study,  and  it  will  be  enough  to  consider  the 
succession  of  patrons  as  presented  to  us  by  Gains,  and  after- 
wards by  Justinian. 

I. — Succession  to  Frbedmen  (Roman  Citizens). 

(I.)  Succession  to  Freedmen  in  the  time  of  Gains. 
I.  Male  patron  (patronus)  to  freedman  (libertus). 

Let  us  now  see  about  the  goods  of  freedmen.  In  old  times  a  freedman 
was  allowed  with  impunity  to  pass  his  patron  over  in  his  wilL  The  statute 
of  the  XII  Tables  called  a  patron  to  the  freedman's  inheritance  only  if  the 
freedman  died  intestate  and  left  no  suus  heres.  I^  therefore,  the  freedman 
died  intestate,  but  left  ^  suits  heres^  the  patron  had  no  right  over  his  goods. 
I^  indeed,  the  suus  hires  he  left  was  one  of  his  children  by  birth,  there 
seemed  to  be  nothing  to  complain  of ;  but  if  the  suus  heres  was  an  adopted 
son  [or  daughter,  or  wife  in  manu],  it  was  manifestly  unfair  that  the  patron 
should  have  no  right  over  and  above.    (J.  3,  7,  pr. ;  G.  3,  39-40.) 

For  this  reason,  therefore,  the  Praetor's  edict  afterwards  amended  this 
unfairness  of  the  law.  By  it,  if  the  freedman  made  a  will,  he  was  ordered  to 
make  it  so  as  to  leave  his  patron  half  of  his  goods  ;  and  if  he  left  him  either 
nothing  or  less  than  half,  then  the  patron  was  given  bonorum  possessio  of 
half,  contrary  to  the  terms  of  the  wilL  If,  again,  the  freedman  died  intestate 
leaving  as  suus  heres  an  adopted  son  [or  a  wife  in  his  manus,  or  a  daughter- 
in-law  that  had  been  in  his  son's  manus],  the  patron  was  given  equally  in 
opposition  to  them  bonorum  possessio  of  hal£  The  only  help  the  freedman 
usually  could  avail  himself  of  to  shut  out  his  patron  was  from  his  children 
by  birth ;  not  only  from  those  he  had  in  his  potestas  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  but  also  from  those  that  were  emancipated  and  given  in  adoption ; 
provided  only  that  they  were  appointed  heirs  of  some  share,  or  that  if 
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passed  over,  they  had  claimed  under  the  edict  bonorum  possessio  contrary  to 
the  terms  of  the  will ;  for  if  disinherited,  they  in  no  way  repelled  the  patron 

a.  Zyly^\  G.  3,  41.) 

Afterwards  the  lex  Papia  increased  the  rights  of  patrons  that  had  very 

wealthy  freedmen.  It  provided  that  out  of  the  goods  of  a  freedman  that  left 
a  patrimony  of  a  hundred  thousand  sesterces  (or  more),  and  had  less  than 
three  children,  whether  he  made  a  will  or  whether  he  died  intestate^  one 
equal  share  should  be  due  to  the  patron.  If,  therefore,  a  freedman  left  one 
son  or  daughter  his  heir,  half  was  due  to  the  patron,  just  as  if  he  had  died 
without  any  son  or  daughter.  If  he  left  two  heirs,  male  or  female,  a  third 
was  due  to  the  patron.  If  he  left  three,  the  patron  was  repelled.  (J.  3,  7,  2 ; 
G.  3,  42.) 

IL  Male  patron  (patronus)  to  freedwoman  (Jiberta). 

In  the  case  of  freedwomen's  goods  under  the  old  law,  patrons  suffered  no 
wrong.  For  since  they  were  in  the  statutory  tutela  of  their  patrons,  they 
could  not  make  a  will  unless  the  patron  authorised  it.  I^  then,  he  author- 
ised the  making  of  a  will,  and  had  not  as  much  left  him  as  he  wished,  it  was 
of  himself  he  ought  to  complain,  because  he  could  have  obtained  it  from  the 
freedwoman.  If,  again,  he  did  not  authorise  it,  he  with  still  greater  safety 
took  the  inheritance  at  her  death ;  since  a  freedwoman  could  leave  no  sui4S 
heres  who  might  repel  the  patron  from  laying  claim  to  her  goods.  (G.  3,  43, 
as  restored.) 

By  the  old  law,  aU  women  were  subject  to  the  j9«rpe^ua  inUdik  mvlierumf  p.  727. 

But  afterwards  the  lex  Papia  gave  freedwomen,  in  right  of  having  four 
children,  freedom  from  their  patron's  tutela^  and  'so  enabled  them  without 
the  authority  of  a  patron  tutor  to  make  a  will.  It  provided,  accordingly, 
that  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  children  the  freedwoman  had  still  alive, 
a  share  the  same  as  each  of  them  had  should  be  due  to  the  patron  of  her 
goods,  contrary  to  the  terms  of  the  will.  All  her  goods,  too,  he  receives  by 
legal  interpretation,  since  he  comes  in  the  place  of  children  when  she*  leaves 
no  children.  And  if  she  dies  intestate,  her  whole  inheritance  always  belongs 
to  the  patron.    (G.  3,  44.) 

III.  Succession  of  children  of  male  patron  (^paironuti)  to  freed- 
men and  freedwomen. 

All  we  have  said  of  a  patron  we  are  to  understand  of  a  patron's  son  also ; 
and  of  his  grandson  by  a  son,  and  of  his  great-grandson  bom  to  a  grandson 
by  a  son.    (G.  3,  45.) 

A  patron's  daughter,  as  also  his  granddaughter  by  a  son,  and  his  great- 
granddaughter  bom  to  a  grandson  by  a  son,  have  the  same  rights  as  those 
given  to  the  patron  by  the  statute  of  the  XII  Tables.  The  Praetor,  how- 
ever, calls  the  patron's  male  descendants  only.  But  the  daughter,  contrary 
to  the  terms  of  the  freedman's  will,  or  if  he  dies  intestate,  can  claim  bonorum 
possessio  of  half  in  opposition  to  an  adopted  son,  or  a  wife,  or  a  daughter-in- 
law,  if  only  she  gains  this  privilege  in  right  of  having  three  children  under 
the  lex  Papia;  otherwise  she  has  not  this  right.    (G.  3,  46.) 

But  that  out  of  the  goods  of  her  freedwoman  that  has  four  children  the 
share  of  one  child  should  be  due  her,  is  a  privilege  she  does  not  obtain,  as 
some  think,  in  right  of  having  children.    If,  howeverj  the  freedwoman  dies 
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intestate,  the  words  of  the  lexPapia  make  such  a  share  due  to  her.  Ift  again, 
the  freedwoman  makes  a  will  before  she  dies,  such  rights  are  given  the 
patron's  daughter  as  have  been  given  a  patroness  honoured  by  having 
children,  so  that  she  will  have  rights  quite  the  same  as  those  a  p>atron  and 
his  descendants  have  contrary  to  the  terms  of  a  freedman*s  will.  That  pKUt 
of  the  statute,  however,  seems  too  heedlessly  written.    (G.  3, 47.) 

IV.  Succession  of  female  patron  (patrond)  to  freedman 
\libertU8). 

Patronesses  of  old,  before  the  iex  Papiay  had  this  right  only  over  the 
goods  of  freedmen,  a  right  given  to  patrons  too  under  the  statute  of  the  XII 
Tables.  To  them,  indeed,  the  Praetor  refused  to  grant  as  to  male  patrons 
and  their  descendents,  bonorum  possessio  of  half,  contrary  to  the  terms  of  the 
will  in  which  they  were  passed  over  ;  or  in  case  of  intestacy,  in  opposition 
to  an  adopted  son,  a  wife,  or  a  daughter-in-law.    (G.  3,  49.) 

But  afterwards  the  lex  Papia  gave  a  freebom  patroness  honoured  by 
having  two  children,  or  a  freedwoman  that  had  three,  very  much  the  same 
rights  that  patrons  have  under  the  Praetor's  edict.  To  a  freebom  patroness 
honoured  in  right  of  having  three  children  it  gave  those  rights  that  by  the 
same  statute  have  been  given  a  patron ;  but  on  a  patroness  that  was  a  freed- 
woman he  did  not  confer  the  same  rights.    (G.  3,  50.) 

V.  Succession  of  female  patron  (patrona)  to  freedwoman 
(liberta). 

So  far  as  relates  to  the  goods  of  freedwomen  if  they  die  intestate,  no  new 
privilege  is  given  the  patroness  honoured  by  having  children  under  the  lex 
Papia.  If,  therefore,  neither  the  patroness  herself  nor  the  freedwoman  has 
undergone  capitis  deminutio  under  the  statute  of  the  XII  Tables,  the 
inheritance  belongs  to  her,  and  the  freedwoman's  descendants  are  shut  out 
This  is  the  law  also,  even  if  the  patroness  is  not  honoured  by  having  chil- 
dren \  for  never,  as  we  have  said  above,  can  women  have  aisuus  heres.  Bat 
if  a  capitis  deminutio  of  either  one  or  the  other  comes  in,  then,  again,  the 
freedwoman's  descendants  shut  out  the  patroness.  The  reason  is,  that  when 
the  statutory  right  is  cut  off  by  the  capitis  deminutio^  the  result  is  that  the 
freedwoman's  descendants  are  preferred  by  the  right  of  kinship.    (G.  3,  51,) 

When,  again,  a  freedwoman  dies  after  making  a  will,  a  patroness  not 
honoured  by  having  children  has  no  rights  contrary  to  the  freedwoman's 
will.  But  a  patroness  that  is  honoured  by  having  children  has  given  her  by 
the  lex  Papia  the  very  same  rights  that  a  patron  has  under  the  edict,  con- 
trary to  the  terms  of  the  will.    (G.  3,  52.) 

VI.  Children  of  female  patron  {patrond). 

The  same  statute  that  gave  rights  to  a  patroness,  gave  them  also  to  her 
daughter  if  honoured  by  having  children,  and  to  a  patron's  son.  But  in  this 
case  the  right  of  even  one  son  or  daughter  is  enough.    (G.  3,  53.) 

Thus  far  have  we  touched  on  all  these  rights,  but  only  so  as  to  point  them 
out,  as  it  were,  with  the  finger.  Elsewhere  a  more  diligent  interpretation  of 
them  has  been  set  forth  in  a  commentary  on  this  special  subject     (G. 

3,  54.) 

VII.  More  remote  heirs  of  patrons. 
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From  all  this  it  is  plain  that  outside  heirs  of  patrons  are  Ua  removed 
from  all  those  rights  of  inheritance  that  are  open  to  the  patron,  either  over 
the  goods  of  the  intestate  or  contrary  to  the  tenns  of  the  wilL    (G.  3,  48.) 

To  a  certain  extent,  however,  the  edict  of  the  Praetor 
extended  the  area  of  succession*  The  relatives  of  the  patron 
succeeded  in  the  following  order  (Theoph.  J.  3,  9,  1) : — 

1.  When  a  freedman  or  freedwoman  died  intestate  and  child- 
less after  the  death  of  the  patron,  then  the  agnates  of  the 
patron  succeeded  (turn  quern  ex  familia). 

2.  In  default  of  these  came  the  children  or  parents  of  a 
patron  {patronus^  patrona),  Theophilus  explains  this  case  as 
follows : — If  the  children  or  parents  neglected  to  take  as  such 
after  the  children  of  the  freedman  (unde  legitimi),  and  the  time  for 
asking  the  bonorum  possessio  had  passed,  and  they  had  not  asked 
under  the  immediately  preceding  head  {turn  quern  ex  familia), 
then  either  the  patrons  or  their  children  or  parents  could 
come  in  under  this  second  description — unde  liberi  patroni  patronr 
aeque  et  parenfes  eorum, 

3.  In  default  of  all  these,  the  cognates  of  the  patron  took, 
the  nearer  excluding  the  more  remote. 

(II.)  Simplification  of  the  law  by  Justinian. 

But  our  constitution,  which,  that  all  may  know  it,  we  have  drawn  up  in 
the  Greek  tongue,  handling  the  subject  compendiously,  has  defined  the  cases 
of  this  sort  as  follows  : — If  a  freedman  or  freedwoman  is  worth  less  than  one 
hundred  aur^'  (mifwres  centenarUs  sini)^  if  their  substance,  that  is,  is  less 
than  this  amount  in  value — for  such  is  the  interpretation  we  put  on  the  sum  in 
the  Ux  Papiuy  counting  one  aureus  equal  to  a  thousand  sestertii — then  the 
patron  is  to  have  no  place  in  succession  to  them,  provided  they  have  made  a 
wilL  But  if  they  die  intestate  and  leave  no  descendant,  then  the  rights  of  the 
patron,  as  they  were  under  the  statute  of  the  XII  Tables,  our  constitution 
preserves  entire.  If,  however,  they  are  worth  more,  and  have  as  heirs  or 
bonorum  possessores  descendants,  whether  one  or  more,  of  whatever  sex  or 
degree,  on  these  descendants  we  have  devolved  the  succession  to  the  ascen- 
dants, and  have  set  aside  all  patrons  and  their  offspring  along  with  them. 
But  if  they  die  without  descendants,  and  are  further  intestate,  we  have 
called  the  patrons  and  patronesses  to  the  whole  inheritance ;  while  if  they 
have  made  a  will  and  have  passed  by  their  patrons  and  patronesses,  although 
they  had  no  children,  or  had  disinherited  them  if  they  had,  or  if  it  is  a 
mother  or  grandfather  on  the  mother's  side  that  has  passed  them  over,  so 
that  their  wills  cannot  be  attacked  as  undutiful ; — ^then  under  our  constitu- 
tion, contrary  to  the  terms  of  the  will,  they  are  to  obtain  not  half,  as  formerly,' 
but  a  third  of  die  freedman's  goods.  If  they  have  anything  short  of  this, 
then  under  our  constitution  it  is  to  be  made  up,  if  at  any  time  a  freedman 
or  freedwoman  has  left  them  less  than  a  third  of  their  jg^oods ;  provided 
always  that  it  shall  be  free  from  any  burden,  so  that  not  even  to  the  freed- 
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man's  or  freedwoman's  descendants  shall  any  legacies  or  trusts  be  made 
good  from  that  part,  but  that  all  this  burden  shall  fall  upon  the  co-heirs. 
Many  other  cases,  too,  we  have  gathered  up  in  the  aforesaid  constitution, 
that  we  saw  clearly  were  necessary  to  the  arrangement  of  such  a  branch  of 
law.  Under  it,  not  only  patrons  and  patronesses,  but  their  descendants,  and 
those,  moreover,  that  come  in  collaterally  up  to  the  fifth  degree,  are  called 
to  succeed  to  freedmen,  as  may  be  understood  from  that  constitution. 
Again,  if  the  same  patron  or  patroness,  or  two  patrons  or  patronesses  or 
more,  have  descendants,  then  the  nearest  is  to  be  called  to  succeed  to  the 
freedman  or  frcedwoman,  and  the  succession  is  to  be  portioned  out  by 
counting  heads  not  stocks,  precisely  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  case  of  those 
that  come  in  collaterally.  Indeed,  the  rights  of  freebom  persons  and  of 
freed  persons  in  successions  we  have  made  almost  in  unison.    (J.  3,  7,  3.) 

Although  formerly  the  seventh  place  was  held  by  the  bonorum  possession 
called  turn  quern  exfamilia  (for  one  of  the  household),  and  the  eighth  by  the 
unde  liberi  patroni  patronaeque  ei  parentes  eorum  (for  patrons'  and  patron- 
esses' descendants  and  ascendants),  yet  both  of  those  by  our  constitution 
on  the  rights  of  patrons  we  have  altogether  repealed.  After  the  likeness  of 
the  successions  to  the  freeborn  we  have  appointed  the  successions  to  frccd- 
men,  narrowing  them  in,  however,  to  the  fifth  degree  only,  that  there  maybe 
some  distinction  between  the  freebom  and  freedmen.  They  have  therefore 
enough  means  in  the  bonorum  possessio  contrary  to  the  terms  of  the  will, 
and  in  that  for  statutory  successors  and  for  kinsfolk,  of  vindicating  their 
rights  ;  and  so  all  the  niceties  and  intricate  wanderings  peculiar  to  the  two 
first-named  forms  of  bonorum  possessio  have  been  done  away  with.  (J.  3, 9, 6.) 

Table  of  Succession  according  to  Justinian  (G.  6,  4,  4,  8-12) : — 

1.  Descendants  of  the  freedmen  and  freed  women,  including  those  bom  in  slaTeiy 
and  afterwards  manmnitted. 

2.  The  patron  and  his  descendants. 

8.  The  collateral  cognates  of  the  patron  to  the  fifth  degree. 

If  the  freedman  has  children,  he  can  bequeath  his  whole  property ;  if  he  has  not, 
he  most,  if  worth  100  awreit  leave  a  certain  portion  to  the  patron,  as  stated  in  the 
text 

These  rules  were  modified  by  a  power  given  to  a  patron  of 
assigning  the  rights  of  patronage,  including  those  of  inherit- 
ance, to  one  of  his  children. 

Lastly,  as  regards  the  goods  of  freedmen,  we  must  be  reminded  that  the 
Senate  has  resolved  that,  although  to  all  the  patron's  descendants  of  the 
same  degree  the  goods  of  freedmen  belong  equally,  it  would  be  lawful  for 
the  ascendant  to  assign  a  freedman  to  one  of  the  descendants,  so  that  after 
his  death  that  descendant  alone  to  whom  the  freedman  had  been  assigned 
'should  be  held  to  be  patron  ;  and  that  the  rest  of  the  descendants  that  would 
themselves,  too,  be  admitted  equally  to  the  same  goods  if  no  assignment 
came  in,  would  have  no  right  over  those  goods.  But  in  one  case  they 
recover  their  first  rights,  and  in  one  only ;  if,  namely,  the  descendant  to 
whom  the  freedman  is  assigned,  dies  and  leaves  no  children.    (J.  3,  %  pr.) 

It  makes  no  difference  whether  it  is  by  will  a  patron  assigns,  or  without  a 
will.    Any  words,  too,  whatever  the  patron  may  use  to  do  this,  imder  the 
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very  Senatus  Consultum  (A.D.  45)  that  was  made  in  the  time  of  Claudius 
when  SuiUus  Rufus  and  Ostorius  Scapula  were  consuls.    (J.  3,  8,  3.) 

Not  only  a  freedman,  but  a  freedwoman  too,  one  is  allowed  to  assign  ; 
and  not  only  to  a  son  or  grandson,  but  also  to  a  daughter  or  granddaughter. 

(J.  3,  8,  I.) 

This  power  of  assignment  is  given  to  a  man  that  has  two  or  more  de- 
scendants in  his  potestas^  that  so  he  may  to  those  he  has  in  his  potestas 
assign  a  freedman  or  a  freedwoman.  Hence  the  question  was  raised, 
whether  if  he  afterwards  emancipated  the  man  to  whom  he  had  assigned 
some  one,  the  assignment  would  not  disappear  ?  It  has  been  held  that  it 
would  disappear,  as  was  the  view  of  Julian  and  of  most  others.    (J.  3,  8,  2.} 

II. — Succession  to  Junian  Latins  {Latin i  Juniani). 

Next  we  must  look  narrowly  to  the  case  of  the  goods  of  Latin  freedmen. 
To  make  this  part  of  the  law  plainer,  we  must  be  reminded  of  what  we  have 
said  elsewhere,  that  the  persons  now  called  Latini  juniani  were  of  old  slaves 
ex  jure  Quiritium^  but  were  by  the  Praetor's  aid  usually  preserved  in  a  form 
of  freedom.  Hence  their  very  property  used  to  belong  to  their  patrons  by 
the  master's  right  to  the  peculium.  But  afterwards  by  the  lex  Junta  all 
those  the  Praetor  protected  in  their  freedom  came  for  the  first  time  to  be 
freemen,  and  were  called  Latini  Juniani,  They  were  called  Latini^  because 
the  statute  aimed  at  making  them  free,  just  as  if  they  were  freebom  Roman 
citizens  that  had  been  led  out  from  the  city  of  Rome  to  Latin  colonies,  who 
then  came  to  be  Latin  colonists.  They  were  called  Juniani^  because  by  that 
lex  Junia  they  became  freemen,  although  not  Roman  citizens.  Nowthelaw- 
g^iver  that  passed  the  lex  Junta  understood  that  it  would  come  to  pass  that 
by  reason  of  that  fiction  the  property  of  deceased  Latins  would  no  more 
belong  to  their  patrons  ;  for  they  neither  died  as  slaves,  that  so  their  property 
might  belong  to  their  patrons  by  the  master's  right  to  the  peculiunty  nor 
could  the  goods  of  a  Latin  freedman  belong  to  the  patrons  by  the  right  of 
manumission.  He  thought  it  necessary,  therefore,  lest  the  boon  given  them 
should  be  turned  into  a  wrong  to  their  patrons,  to  provide  that  the  goods  of 
such  freedmen  should  belong  to  their  manumitters,  just  as  if  the  statute  had 
not  been  passed.  By  a  sort  of  master's  right  over  the  peculium,  therefore, 
the  goods  of  Latins  belong  to  their  manumitters.    (G.  3,  55-56.) 

In  the  case  of  freedmen  (Roman  citizenB),  the  patrons  succeed  under  the  spedal 
rales  applicable  to  patronage ;  but  in  the  case  of  the  La^ni  Juniani  the  patrons 
succeed  simply  as  owners. 

The  result  is  that  there  are  many  differences  between  the  rights  that  are 
established  over  the  goods  of  Latins  under  the  lex  Junia^  and  those  that  are 
observed  in  regard  to  the  inheritance  of  Roman  cidzens  that  are  freedmen. 

(G.  3.  57.) 

(i.)  The  inheritance  of  a  Roman  citizen  that  is  a  freedman  belongs  in  no 
way  to  his  patron's  outside  heirs  {extranet  heredes).  But  to  his  patron's 
sons,  and  grandsons  by  a  son,  and  great-grandsons  bom  of  a  grandson  thai 
is  a  son's  son,  it  belongs  in  any  case,  even  although  they  have  been  disin- 
herited by  their  ascendant.  But  Latins'  goods,  like  slaves'  peculiar  belong 
even  to  outside  heirs,  and  do  not  belong  to  the  manumitter's  descendants  if 
disinherited.    (G.  3,  58.) 
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This  differenoo,  Uke  the  others  that  follow,  arises  from  the  fact  that  the 
to  Zatini  is  gOTemed  by  the  same  rules  as  the  saooession  to  property. 

(2.)  Again,  the  inheritance  of  a  Roman  citizen  that  is  a  freedman  belongs 
equally  to  his  patrons  if  there  are  two  or  more,  although  the  shares  they  had 
as  owners  of  the  slave  were  unequal  But  the  goods  of  Latins  belong  to  the 
patrons  in  the  shares  in  which  each  was  owner.    (G.  3,  59.) 

(3O  Again,  in  the  inheritance  of  a  Romkn  citizen  diat  is  a  freedman,  one 
patron  shuts  out  the  other  patron's  son,  and  the  son  of  one  patron  repds  the 
grandson  of  another.  But  the  goods  of  Latins  belong  at  the  same  time  to  a 
patron  in  person,  and  to  the  heir  of  the  other  patron,  in  proportion  to  the 
share  in  which  they  would  belong  to  the  manumitter  in  person.    (G.  3,  6a) 

(4.)  Again,  if  there  are  of  one  patron  say  three  descendants,  and  of  the 
other  one,  the  inheritance  of  a  Roman  citizen  that  is  a  freedman  is  divided 
by  counting  heads ;  that  is,  the  three  brothers  carry  off  three  shares,  and  the 
fourth  one  share.  But  the  goods  of  Latins  belong  to  the  successors  in  the 
same  shares  in  which  they  would  belong  to  the  manumitter  in  person.  (G. 
3,61.) 

(5.)  Again,  if  one  of  the  patrons  despises  his  share  in  the  inheritance  of  a 
Roman  citizen  that  is  a  freedman,  or  dies  before  deciding  whether  to  take 
it,  the  whole  inheritance  belongs  to  the  other.  But  the  goods  of  Latins,  so 
far  as  regards  the  share  of  the  patron  that  fails  to  take,  become  escheats 
and  belong  to  the  People.    (G.  3,  62.) 

Senatus  Consultum  Largianum,  A.D.  42. 

Afterwards,  when  Lupus  and  Largus  were  consuls,  the  Senate  resolved 
that  the  goods  of  Latins  should  belong  first  to  him  that  set  them  free ;  neit 
to  their  descendants  not  disinherited  by  name,  as  each  was  nearest ;  and 
that  then  by  the  ancient  law  they  should  belong  to  the  heirs  of  those  that 
had  freed  them.    (G.  3,  6^,) 

This  Senatus  Consultum^  as  some  think,  has  done  this ;  it  makes  us 
use  the  same  law  with  regard  to  the  goods  of  Latins  that  we  use  in 
the  case  of  the  inheritance  of  Roman  citizens  that  are  freedmen.  Such  was 
the  opinion  notably  of  Pegasus.  But  this  opinion  is  manifestly  false.  The 
inheritance  of  a  Roman  citizen  that  is  a  freedman  never  belongs  to  the  outside 
heirs  of  his  patron.  But  the  goods  of  Latins,  even  under  this  very  Senaius 
Consultum^  if  the  manimiitter's  descendants  do  not  stand  in  the  way,  belong 
even  to  outside  heirs.  Again,  in  the  case  of  the  inheritance  of  a  Roman 
citizen  that  is  a  freedman,  no  disinheriting  harms  the  manumitter's  descend- 
ants. But  in  the  case  of  the  goods  of  Latins,  that  a  disinheriting  by  name 
does  harm  them,  is  clear  from  the  very  terms  of  this  Senatus  Consultum.  It 
is  truer,  therefore,  to  say  that  this  only  has  been  done  by  that  Senatus  Con- 
suttum — it  has  made  the  manumitter's  descendants,  that  have  not  been 
disinherited  by  name,  be  preferred  to  outside 'heirs.    (G.  3, 64.) 

The  emancipated  son  of  a  patron,  therefore,  that  has  been  passed  over, 
although  he  may  not  have  claimed  bonarutn  possessio  contrary  to  the  terms 
of  his  parent's  will,  is  yet  preferred  to  outside  heirs  in  the  case  of  the  goods 
of  Latins.    (G.  3,  65.) 

Again,  a  daughter  and  the  others  that  one  may  lawfully  disinherit  under 
the/tfj  civile  by  using  the  words  *'  and  all  others,"  although  that  is  enough 
to  remove  them  from  all  inheritance  of  their  father's,  will  yet  in  the  case  of 
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the  goods  of  Latins,  unless  they  have  been  disinherited'  by  their  ascendant 
by  name,  be  preferred  to  outside  heirs.    (G.  3,  66.) 

Again,  to  descendants  that  have  held  back  from  an  ascendant's  inherit- 
ance, the  goods  of  Latins  belong,  although  they  are  held  to  be  estranged 
from  their  father's  inheritance ;  because  they  can  in  no  way  be  said  to  be 
disinherited  any  more  than  those  passed  over  in  silence  by  the  will.  (G. 
3j  67.) 

From  all  this,  it  is  evident  enough  that  if  a  man  makes  a  Latin  .... 
(G.  3,  68.) 

Again,  if  no  outside  heir  comes  in,  and  the  descendants  become  heirs  in 
unequal  shares,  the  goods  of  a  Latin,  it  is  rightly  held,  belong  to  them  in 
proportion  to  their  shares  in  the  inheritance,  not  in  equal  parts ;  because  if 
no  outside  heir  comes  in,  there  is  no  room  for  the  Senaius  Consultunu  (G. 
3,  69.) 

If,  along  with  his  own  descendants,  the  patron  leaves  an  outside  heir  as 
well,  then  Caelius  Sabinus  says  the  whole  goods  belong  in  equal  shares  to 
the  deceased's  descendants  ;  because  when  an  outside  heir  comes  in,  the  lex 
Junta  has  no  place,  but  the  Senaius  Consultum  has.  But  Javolenus  says 
that  the  patron's  descendants  will  have  in  equal  shares  under  the  Senaius 
Consulium  that  part  only  which  the  outside  heirs  would  have  had  before  the 
Senaius  Consulium  by  the  lex  Junta;  but  that  the  remaining  parts  belong 
to  them  in  proportion  to  their  shares  in  the  inheritance.    (G.  3,  70.) 

Again,  it  is  asked  whether  the  Senaius  Consulium  refers  to  those  descend- 
ants of  a  patron  that  are  sprung  from  a  daughter  or  granddaughter — that 
is,  whether  my  grandson  by  a  daughter  would  be  preferred  in  the  case  of  the 
goods  of  my  Latin  freedman  to  an  outside  heir.  It  is  asked  further,  whether 
this  Senaius  Consulium  refers  to  a  mother's  Latin  freedmen ;  that  is,  whether 
in  the  case  of  the  goods  of  a  mother's  Latin  freedman  the  patroness's  son 
would  be  preferred  to  her  outside  heir?  It  was  Cassius*  opinion,  that  in 
both  cases  there  was  room  for  the  Senaius  Consulium.  But  of  this  opinion 
of  his  most  disapprove,  because  the  Senate  had  not  in  view  the  descendants 
of  patrons  that  were  to  follow  another  household.  This  is  evident  from 
the  feet  that  it  sets  aside  those  that  are  disinherited  by  name ;  for  it  seems 
to  have  in  view  those  that  are  usually  disinherited  by  an  ascendant  if  they 
are  not  appointed  heirs.  But  it  is  not  necessary  either  for  a  mother 
to  disinherit  a  son  or  daughter,  or  for  a  grandfather  on  the  mother's  side 
to  disinherit  a  grandson  or  granddaughter,  if  he  or  she  is  not  appointed 
heir.  This  is  so  whether  we  ask  about  the  jus  civile  or  about  the  Praetor's 
edict,  in  which  he  promises  the  descendants  that  are  passed  over  bonorum 
possessio  contrary  to  the  terms  of  the  will.     (G.  3,  71.) 

Sometimes,  however,  a  Roman  citizen  that  is  a  freedman  dies  as  if  a  Latin; 
as,  for  instance,  a  Latin  that,  without  impairing  his  patron's  rights,  has 
obtained  from  the  Emperor  \}^^jus  Quiriiium;  and  again,  as  settled  by  the 
late  Emperor  Trajan,  a  Latin  that,  when  his  patron  is  unwilling,  or  does  not 
know  of  it,  has  obtained  from  the  Emperor  the  jus  Q^iriHum,  In  these 
cases,  while  such  a  freedman  is  alive,  he  is  like  all  other  Roman  citizens 
that  are  freedmen,  and  the  children  he  begets  are  lawful ;  but  he  dies  with 
rights  of  a  Latin,  and  not  even  his  children  can  be  his  heirs.  So  far 
only  has  he  the  iesiamenii  faciio^  that  he  can  appoint  his  patron  heh*,  and 
can  name  a  substitute  to  him  if  he  refuses  to  foe  heir.    (G.  3,  72.) 
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The  effect  of  this  constitution  seemed  to  be  that  such  men  could  never 
die  as  Roman  citizens,  although  they  afterwards  came  to  enjoy  such  rigfhts 
as  to  make  them  Roman  citizens  under  the  lex  yElia  Sentia^  or  under  a 
Senatus  Consultum,  At  the  instance  of  the  late  Emperor  Hadrian,  there- 
fore, who  was  moved  by  the  unfairness  of  the  case^  a  Senatus  Consultutn 
was  passed,  that  those  that,  when  their  patron  knew  it  not  or  refused, 
obtained  from  the  Emperor  the  jus  Quiritiutn^  if  they  afterwards  came 
to  enjoy  such  rights  as  under  the  lex  /Elta  Sentia  or  under  a  Senatus 
Consulium,  would,  if  they  had  remained  Latins,  have  obtahied  for  thenti 
Roman  citizenship,  were  to  be  regarded  as  if  under  the  lex  /Elia  Sentia^ 
or  under  a  Senatus  Consultum^  they  had  come  to  the  Roman  citizenship. 
(G.  3,  73') 

Abolition  of  the  class  of  Latini  JunianL 

But  all  this  must  in  our  day  be  said  of  those  freedmen  that  have  come 
into  Roman  citizenship.  There  are,  indeed,  no  others,  for  the  dediHiii  and 
the  Latins  have  both  been  taken  away.  To  the  Latins  there  were  no  statu- 
tory successions  at  all ;  for  although  they  went  through  life  as  free,  yet  with 
their  last  breath  they  lost  at  once  life  and  freedom ;  and  as  if  they  were 
slaves,  their  goods  were  detained  by  their  manumitters  under  the  lex  Juniity 
as  if  by  a  sort  of  master's  right  to  the  peculium.  But  afterwards,  by  the 
Senatus  Consultutn  Largianum^  it  was  provided  that  the  descendants  of  the 
manumitter,  unless  disinherited  by  name,  should  be  preferred  to  their  out- 
side heirs  in  the  case  of  the  goods  of  Latins.  Upon  this  followed  also  the 
edict  of  the  late  Emperor  Trajan,  that  made  the  same  man,  if,  when  his 
patron  was  unwilling  or  knew  not,  he  hastened  by  the  Emperor's  boon  to 
come  to  the  citizenship,  in  life  indeed  a  Roman  citizen,  but  on  his  death  a 
Latin.  But  by  our  constitution,  because  of  such  shifting  of  conditions  and 
other  hardships,  we  have  resolved  that  along  with  the  Latins  themselves  the 
lex  Junta  also,  and  the  Senatus  Consultum  Largianum^  and  the  edict  of  the 
late  Emperor  Trajan,  shall  be  for  ever  blotted  out,  that  so  all  freedmen  may 
enjoy  the  Roman  citizenship.  In  a  wonderful  way,  too,  by  making  certain 
additions,  we  have  transplanted  the  very  ways  that  led  to  Latin  rights  to  the 
taking  of  Roman  citizenship.     (J.  3,  7,  4.) 

III. — Succession  to  Dedititii. 

The  goods  of  those  that  the  lex  jElia  Sentia  ranks  among  the  dedititii 
sometimes  as  if  they  were  Roman  citizens  that  were  freedmen,  sometimes 
as  if  they  were  Latins,  belong  to  their  patrons.  The  goods  of  those  t^t,  if 
they  were  not  in  some  fault,  would,  when  manumitted,  have  been  Roman 
citizens,  are  given  to  their  patrons,  as  if  they  were  Roman  citizens,  by  the 
same  statute.  These  have  not,  however,  the  iestamenti  f actio  as  well,  as 
most  have  held,  and  not  undeservedly;  for  it* seemed  incredible  that  the 
legislator  should  have  wished  to  grant  to  men  of  the  worst  condition  the 
right  to  make  a  will.  But  the  goods  of  those  that,  if  they  were  not  in  some 
fault,  would,  when  manumitted,  have  been  Latins,  are  given  to  their  patrons, 
just  as  if  they  had  died  Latins.  I  am  not,  however,  unmindful  that  the  legis- 
lator has  not  expressed  his  wishes  in  that  matter  in  words  that  are  altogether 
satisfactory.    (G.  3,  74-76.) 

The  class  of  dedititii  was  abolished  by  Justioiaii.    (J.  3,  7,  4.) 
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CH^I^TEIi    III. 

THE    VESTING    OF   AN   INHERITANCE. 

(A ditto  Hereditatis,) 

As  a  general  rule,  something  more  than  a  will,  or,  in  the  case 
of  intestacy,  the  death  of  the  predecessor,  was  required  in 
order  to  make  a  person  an  heir.  In  most  cases  the  death  of  a 
testator,  or  of  a  person  intestate,  simply  operated  as  an  offer 
of  the  inheritance  to  the  heir  named ;  and  it  was  for  the  latter 
to  determine  whether  or  not  he  would  accept  the  oflfer,  and 
thereby  make  himself  heir.  With  reference  to  this  subject, 
heirs  are  divided  into  three  classes. 

I.  When  a  slave  of  a  testator  {heres  necessarius)  is  named 
heir,  the  appointment  becomes,  on  the  death  of  the  testator, 
an  investitive  fact,  without  the  necessity  of  any  acceptance  by 
the  slave. 

Heirs  are  said  .to  be  either  necessary,  or  sui  et  necessaritiox  outsiders 
{extranet).     (J.  2,  19,  pr. ;  G.  2,  152.) 

A  necessary  heir  is  a  slave  that  is  appointed  heir  [with  his  freedom  as 
weU].  He  is  so  called  because,  whether  he  wishes  it  or  not,  in  any  case  after 
the  death  of  the  testator  he  forthwith  becomes  free  and  a  necessary  heir. 
Hence,  those  that  suspect  their  resources  usually  appoint  a  slave  of  theirs 
heir  in  the  first  or  second,  or  even  in  a  further-off  degree  ;  so  that,  if  the 
creditors  are  not  satisfied,  this  heir's  goods,  and  not  the  testator's  own,  may 
be  taken  possession  of  by  the  creditors,  or  sold  off,  or  divided  among  them. 
[In  this  way,  then,  the  disgrace  {ignominia)  that  results  from  a  forced  sale 
of  goods  attaches  to  this  heir  rather  than  to  the  testator  himself ;  although 
Fufidius  reports  that  Sabinus  held  he  ought  to  be  exempted  from  the  dis- 
grace, because  it  was  not  by  his  own  fault,  but  by  a  necessity  the  law  laid 
upon  him,  that  he  suffered  a  forced  sale  of  his  goods.  But  the  law  in  use 
by  us  is  different]  In  return  for  such  a  disadvantage,  however,  he  has  this 
advantage  afforded  him,  that  all  he  acquires  for  himself  after  his  patron's 
death  [whether  before  the  forced  sale  of  his  goods  or  afterwards]  is  set  aside 
for  him  ;  and  although  the  goods  of  the  deceased  are  not  enough  for  the 
creditors  [but  pay  them  only  in  part],  there  is  no  second  sale  on  that  ground 
[namely,  because  of  the  inheritance]  of  the  property  he  has  acquired  for 
himself  [unless  indeed  he  has  acquired  something  because  of  the  inherit- 
ance, as  if  he  has  been  enriched  by  the  death  of  a  Latin  freedman].  But  all 
others  whose  goods  when  sold  pay  only  in  part,  if  they  acquire  anything 
afterwards,  usually  have  their  goods  sold  even  again  and  again.  (J.  2,  19,  i ; 
G.  2,  153-155.) 

The  roles  applicable  to  Bankmptoy  will  be  afterwards  ooiiBidered.  (Book  lY. 
Execution  of  Judgments.) 

II.  Ferfions  under  the  z>otestas,  manus,  or  mancipium  of  the 
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deceased  {sui  et  necessarii  heredes)^  whether  dyiug  testate  or 
intestate,  and  who  upon  the  death  of  the  deceased  become 
entitled  to  succeed  as  heirs,  were  by  the  civil  law  in  the  same 
position  as  slaves,  but  were  allowed  by  the  Pr»tor  to  refuse 
the  inheritance  {beneficium  ahatinendi).  Unless,  therefore,  they 
elect  to  refiise,  they  become  heirs  without  any  express  accept- 
ance. The  right  of  election  was  lost  by  any  interference  with 
the  inheritance  {immixtio). 

Heirs  sui  et  necessarii  are  such  as  a  son,  a  daughter,  a  grandson,  and 
granddaughter  by  a  son,  and  the  rest  of  the  descendants  in  order,  if  only 
they  were  in  ih^potestas  of  the  man  that  dies.  But  to  make  a  grandson  or 
granddaughter  sui  heredes  it  is  not  enough  that  he  or  she  was  in  ^^potestas 
of  the  grandfather  at  the  time  of  his  death  ;  his  father  also  must  needs  have 
ceased  to  be  suus  heres  in  the  lifetime  of  his  father,  and  must  therefore  have 
been  either  cut  off  by  death  or  in  some  other  way  freed  from  the  poUstas^ 
for  then  the  grandson  or  granddaughter  succeeds,  and  steps  into  the  fjatber's 
place.  Sui  heredes  they  are  called,  because  they  are  heirs  at  home,  and  even 
in  the  father's  lifetime  are  thought  to  be  in  some  sense  owners.  Hence,  too, 
if  a  man  dies  intestate,  the  descendants  come  first  in  succession.  Necessarii 
they  are  said  to  be,  because  in  any  case,  whether  they  wish  it  or  not,  in  cases 
of  intestacy  and  under  a  will  alike,  they  become  heirs*.  But  the  Prastor 
allows  them,  if  they  wish,  to  hold  back  from  the  inheritance,  that  so  the 
ascendants'  goods  rather  than  theirs  in  like  manner  may  be  taken  possession 
of  by  the  creditors  [and  sold].    (J.  2,  19,  2  ;  G.  2,  156-158.) 

The  rule  of  law  is  the  same  in  the  case  of  a  wife  in  manu^  because  she  is 
in  the  position  of  a  daughter,  and  in  the  case  of  a  daughter-in-law  that  is 
in  the  son's  manus^  because  she  is  in  the  position  of  a  granddaughter.      (G. 

2,  1 59-) 

Nay,  even  to  a  person  in  mancipio^  a  person  conveyed  to  the  deceased 

and  appointed  heir  with  his  freedom  as  well,  the  Praetor  gives  a  like  power 

to  hold  back.    Although  a  necessary  heir,  like  a  slave,  he  is  not  also  a  suus 

heres,    (G.  2,  160.) 

Sui  heredes  may  become  heirs,  even  though  they  know  it  not,  and  although 

they  are  mad.     Indeed,  in  all  the  cases  in  which  we  can  acquire  anythiAg 

without  knowing  it,  we  can  acquire  it  even  when  mad.    At  once,  on  the 

ascendant's  death,  the  ownership  goes  on  as  it  were  unbroken.    There  is 

therefore  no  need  for  the  authority  of  a  tutor  in  the  case  oipupilli^  since  sui 

heredes^  even  though  they  know  it  not,  can  acquire  an  inheritance.    And  it 

is  not  by  his  curator's  consent  that  a  madman  acquires,  but  simply  by  the 

law  itself.     (J.  3,  i,  3.) 

III.  All  other  persons  were  called  outsiders  (eatranei).  The 
nomination  of  these  as  heirs  operated  merely  as  an  offer 
(delatio)  of  the  inheritance,  which  until  accepted  by  them  had 
no  legal  effect.    (D.  29,  2,  21,  2.) 

All  other  heirs  not  subject  to  the  testator's  power  are  called  outside  heirs 
{extranet).    Our  descendants,  therefore,  that,  are  not  m  our  power,  but  are 
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appointed  heirs  by  us,  are  held  to  be  outside  heirs.  For  this  reason  heirs 
appointed  by  a  mother  are  in  the  same  number,  because  women  have  not 
their  children  in  iiit\r  potestas,  A  slave,  too,  that  is  appointed  heir  [and  set 
free]  by  his  master,  and  after  the  will  is  made  is  manumitted  by  him,  is 
regarded  as  in  the  same  number.     (J.  2,  19,  3  ;  G.  2,  161.) 

Outside  heirs  have  power  to  deliberate  whether  to  enter  on  the  inheritance 
or  not.     (J.  2,  19,  5  ;  G.  2,  162.) 

But  if  either  a  man  that  has  power  to  hold  back  mixes  himself  up  with 
the  goods  of  the  inheritance,  or  an  outsider  that  may  lawfully  deliberate 
whether  to  enter  on  an  inheritance,  enters,  he  has  after  that  no  power  to  give 
up  the  inheritance,  unless  he  is  under  twenty-five  years  of  age.  Men  of  this 
age,  indeed,  just  as  in  every  other  case  where  they  are  deceived,  if  they 
rashly  take  up  a  ruinous  inheritance,  the  Praetor  hastens  to  aid.  (J.  2,  19, 
5  ;  G.  2,  163.) 

We  must  know,  indeed,  that  the  late  Emperor  Hadrian  gave  relief  to  a 
man  over  twenty-five,  when,  after  he  entered  on  the  inheritance,  a  huge  debt 
that  at  the  time  he  entered  on  it  was  still  hidden,  had  come  to  light.  (J.  2, 
19,  6  ;  G.  2,  163.) 

Jut  ddiberandi. 

Outside  heirs  were  allowed  time  by  the  Pnetor  to  determine  whether  they  would 
take  the  inheritanoe.  (Ait  Pr»tor ;  si  tempus  ad  deliberandum  petet,  dabo.)  (D. 
28,  8, 1,  I.)  Generally  the  length  of  time  was  in  the  discretion  of  the  judge  (D.  28, 
8, 1,  2),  but  was  never  less  than  100  days.  (D.  28,  8,  2.)  The  time  might  be  ex- 
tended by  the  Prsetor'for  urgent  reasons.  (D.  28,  8,  8.)  The  parties  had  the  right 
to  inspect  the  accounts  of  the  deceased,  to  enable  them  to  determine  whether  they 
would  take  or  refuse  the  inheritance.     (D.  28,  8,  5,  pr.) 

Daring  this  delay  the  property  of  the  inheritanoe  mnst  not  be  interfered  with, 
except  so  far  as  was  absolutely  necessary  ;  thus,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Prstor,  a 
son  oould  maintain  himself  (D.  28,  8, 9),  or  repair  buildings,  cultivate  lands,  pay  debts 
due  under  a  penalty,  and  take  the  necessary  steps  to  prevent  pledges  being  sold.  (D. 
28,  8,  7,  8.)    I 

The  acceptance  of  an  inheritance  was  in  two  ways :  (1)  a 
formal  (cretio),  cgnfined  to  outsiders  {extranei  keredea)  ;  and  (2) 
an  informal  expression  or  sign  of  intention  to  accept,  which 
was  the  same  for  both  children  {sui  et  necessarii)  and  outsiders 
(extranet),  although  in  the  case  of  the  former  it  was  called 
immixtio,  and  in  that  of  the  latter  pro  herede  gerendo.  But  the 
same  acts  and  expressions  that  were  in  one  case  a  sign  of 
waiving  the  right  of  abstention  {beneficium  abstinendi),  were  in 
the  other  a  sign  of  acceptance  (aditio  hereditatis.) 

1.  Formal  Acceptance  (cretio)  by  outsiders. 

1*.  What  is  cretio  f 

Outside  heirs  are  usually  allowed  time  to  decide  {cretio).  An  end,  that 
is,  to  their  deliberation  is  fixed,  so  that  within  a  certain  time  either  they 
must  enter  on  the  inheritance,  or  if  they  do  not  enter,  they  are  at  the  end  of 
the  time  set  ijside.  This  is  called  cretio,  because  the  verb  cemere  means  to 
decide,  as  it  were,  and  settle.     (G.  2,  164.) 

2°.  The  form  and  effect  of  common  cretio  {cretio  vulgaris). 
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Since,  then,  the  appointment  in  the  will  runs  thus,  **  Titius  be  heir,''  we 
ought  to  add,  "  and  decide  within  the  next  hundred  days  after  you  come 
to  know  and  can  decide.  If  you  do  not  so  decide,  then  be  disinherited."  ^ 
(G.  2,  165.) 

The  heir  so  appointed,  if  he  wishes  to  be  heir,  ought  to  decide  within  the 
day  fixed  for  his  decision  ;  that  is,  to  say  these  words,  *^  Seeing  Publius 
Maevius  has  by  his  will  appointed  me  his  heir,  on  that  inheritance  I  enter, 
and  decide  to  take  it"  ^  If  he  does  not  so  decide,  then  at  the  end  of  the 
time  for  deciding  he  is  shut  out ;  and  it  is  of  no  avail  that  he  acted  as  heir, 
that  is,  used  the  property  that  formed  the  inheritance  as  if  he  were  heir. 
(G.  2,  166.) 

Just  as  an  heir  that  is  appointed  with  time  to  decide,  unless  he  decides  to 
take  the  inheritance,  does  not  become  heir,  so  he  is  shut  out  only  if  he 
has  not  decided  within  the  time  that  puts  an  end  to  his  power  of  choice. 
Although,  therefore,  before  the  time  for  decision,  he  has  settled  not  to  enter 
on  the  inheritance,  yet,  if  he  is  moved  by  repentance  while  the  day  for 
deciding  is  not  yet  come,  he  can,  by  deciding  to  take  it,  be  heir.  (G. 
2,  168.) 

Every  decision  is  tied  down  to  a  fixed  time.  For  that,  a  hundred  days 
seemed  a  bearable  time.  A  longer  or  shorter  time,  however,  can  none  the 
less  be  given  by  the  jus  civile;  but  a  longer  time  the  Praetor  sometimes 
narrows  down.    (G.  2,  170.) 

3®.  Credo  continna. 

Although  every  decision  is  tied  down  to  fixed  days,  yet  there  is  one 
form  called  common  {vulgaris)^  another  within  fixed  days  {certorum  dterum). 
Conmion  is  the  one  we  have  set  forth  above,  that  is,  in  which  there  are  added 
these  words, ''  within  which  he  comes  to  know  and  can  decide."  Within  fixed 
days  is  that  in  which  these  words  are  withheld,  but  all  the  rest  written. 
Between  these  two  there  is  a  great  difference.  When  the  common  time  for 
decision  is  given,  no  days  are  taken  into  account,  except  those  on  which  a 
man  knows  that  he  has  been  appointed  heir  and  can  decide.  But  when  a 
time  for  decision  within  fixed  days  is  given,  then  even  though  a  man  does 
not  know  he  has  been  appointed  heir,  the  days  are  reckoned  in  unbroken 
order.  Even  in  the  case  of  a  man  that  on  some  ground  is  forbidden  to 
decide,  and  still  more  in  the  case  of  a  man  that  has  been  appointed  heir 
tmder  a  condition,  the  time  is  reckoned.  Hence  it  is  better  and  more  fitting 
to  use  the  common  form.  The  other  is  also  called  continuous  {continudj^ 
because  the  days  are  reckoned  in  unbroken  order.  This  form  is,  however, 
so  hard  that  the  other  is  more  in  use,  and  hence  also  is  called  conmion. 
(G.  2,  171-173.) 

4®.  Perfect  and  imperfect  cretio. 

The  cretio  is  imperfect  when  these  words  are  not  added,  "  If 
you  do  not  decide  be  disinherited  "  {Si  non  creveris,  exheres  estd). 
When  this  omission  occurred,  the  heir  named  by  an  informal 

^  Herea  Titius  esto,  ad jiceie  debemus  :  cemitoque  in  centum  didms  proximity  quibuM 
tciet  poteritque,     Quodni  ita  creverU,  exheres  esto. 

*  Quod  me  Publius  Maevius  testamento  s%U)  heredem  instUuit,  earn  hereditatem  adeo 
ctmoque. 
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acceptance  acquired  the  inheritance.  But  a  difficulty  arose 
vhen  a  substitute  was  named.  "  If  you  do  not  decide,  then  let 
Maevius  be  heir  "  (Si  non  creveria,  tunc  Maeviua  heres  esto). 

It  was  held  in  this  case,  that  if  the  heir  named  did  not 
formally  accept,  but  only  informally  {pro  herede  gerendo),  he 
was  admitted  only  to  one-half,  Maevius  getting  the  other  half. 
Marcus  Antoninus,  however,  altered  this  rule,  and  gave  the 
heir,  although  he  made  an  informal  acceptance,  the  whole  of 
the  inheritance.     (Ulp.  Frag.  22,  34.) 

5^  Abolition  of  formal  acceptance  (cretio), 

Constantine  abolished  this  formaUty  in  favour  of  persons 
entering  on  the  inheritance  of  cognates.  (C.  Th.  5,  1,  1,  2.) 
It  was  entirely  abolished  by  Arcadius,  Honoiius,  and  Theo- 
dosius  (a.D.  407  ;  C.  6,  30,  17),  and  is  not  mentioned  by 
Justinian. 

2.  Informal  acceptance  by  outsiders  {pro  herede  gerendo),  or 
forfeiture  of  the  right  of  abstention  by  children  {immixtio). 

A  man  that  is  appointed  heir  without  a  time  to  decide,  or  that  in  case  of 
intestacy  is  called  to  the  inheritance  by  statutory  right,  can  become  heir 
either  by  deciding  or  by  acting  as  heir,  or  even  by  the  bare  intention  to  take 
up  the  inheritance.  He  is  free  also  at  whatever  time  he  wishes  to  enter 
on  the  inheritance.  The  Praetor,  however,  usually,  on  a  demand  by  the 
creditors  of  the  inheritance,  settles  a  time  within  which,  if  he  wishes  to,  he 
may  enter  on  the  inheritance  ;  and  declares  that  if  he  does  not  it  shall  be 
lawful  for  the  creditors  to  sell  the  goods  of  the  deceased.     (G.  2,  167.) 

The  man  that  without  any  time  to  decide  in  is  appointed  heir,  or  that  in 
case  of  intestacy  is  called  by  statute,  as  by  a  bare  intention  he  becomes  heir, 
so  also  by  a  design  to  the  contrary  is  at  once  repelled  from  the  inheritance. 
(G.  2,  169.) 

This  refuBal  can  only  be  made  after  the  death  of  the  testator,  and  after  the  heir 
named  is  in  a  position  to  accept.  If  it  is  not  ripe  for  acceptanoe,  he  cannot  refuse. 
(D.  29,  2,  94  ;  D.  29,  2,  18,  pr.)  A  person  that  refuses  as  an  instituted  heir  is  not 
precluded  from  accepting  as  a  substituted  heir.     (D.  29,  2,  76, 1.) 

What  is  an  acceptance  or  interference  such  as  to  tie  a 
person  to  an  inheritance  t  {pro  herede  gerendOf  immixtio). 

It  was  a  question  of  fact — did  the  person  intend  to  be  heir  ? 
If  his  intentions  were  expressed  in  clear  language,  no  diffi- 
culty arose  ;  the  point  that  exercised  the  ingenuity  of  the 
jurisconsults  was  what  acts  showed  an  implied  intention  to 
accept.  As  the  whole  question  turns  on  intention,  it  was  held 
that  when  that  was  not  exercised  freely,  but  under  coercion  or 
intimidation,  the  acceptance  would  have  no  effect.  (D.  29,  2, 
6,  7 :  D.  29,  2,  85.) 
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An  acceptance  must  be  unconditional,  thus  : — "  If  the  in- 
heritance is  solvent,  I  will  accept  it,"  is  not  an  acceptance. 
(D.  29,  2,  51,  2.) 

An  outside  heir,  again,  that  is  appointed  by  wiU,  or  that  in  case  of  in- 
testacy is  called  to  the  legal  inheritance,  can,  either  by  acting  as  heir  or  even 
by  a  bare  intention  to  take  up  the  inheritance,  become  the  heir.  A  man  acts 
as  heir  if  he  uses  the  property  of  the  inheritance  as  if  he  were  heir,  either 
by  selling  it,  or  tilling  the  farms,  or  letting  them,  and,  indeed,  if  in  any  way 
at  all,  either  by  acts  or  by  words,  he  makes  his  intention  to  enter  on  the 
inheritance  clear ;  provided  only  that  he  knows  that  the  man  with  whose 
goods  he  is  acting  as  heir  has  died,  either  with  a  will  or  without  it,  and  that 
he  is  his  heir.  To  act  as  heir  is  to  act  as  owner ;  the  ancients,  indeed,  used 
the  name  heirs  for  owners.  As  further,  by  a  bare  intention  an  outsider  be- 
comes heir,  so  too  by  a  design  to  the  contrary  he  is  at  once  repelled  from 
the  inheritance.  A  man,  moreover,  that  is  bom  deaf  or  dumb,  or  afterwards 
becomes  so,  there  is  nothing  to  hinder  from  acting  as  heir,  and  from  acquir- 
ing for  himself  an  inheritance,  if  he  understands  what  he  is  about.  (J.  2, 
19,  7.) 

To  use  any  of  the  hereditaiy  property  is  prvnuifacic  evidence  of  acceptance.  (Ulp- 
Frag.  22,  26.)  But  if  it  is  clearly  proved  that  the  heir  named  had  resolved  to  abstain 
from  the  inheritance,  and  continued  in  the  family  mansion  only  as  tenant,  or  to  watch 
it,  he  is  not  made  heir.     (C.  6,  31,  1.) 

The  use  of  the  family  sepulchre  is  not  conclusive  evidence  of  acceptance.  (D.  29, 
,2,  20  8.) 

To  use  a  thing  not  part  of  the  inheritance  as  owner,  under  the  mistaken  idea  tb&t 
it  was  part  of  the  inheritance,  is  an  acceptance,  as  being  proof  of  the  intention  to  act 
as  heir.     (D.  29,  2,  21,  1.) 

Manumitting  slaves  of  the  inheritance  is  an  acceptance,  as  being  a  clear  exercise 
of  the  rights  of  ownership.     (Ulp.  Frag.  22,  26  ;  D.  29,  2,  42,  2.) 

Paying  the  debts  due  by  the  deceased  is  an  acceptance.     (C.  6,  80,  2.) 

A  son  buries  and  performs  funeral  rites  for  his  father.  Is  this  an  acoeptaaoe  f  Or 
if  he  gives  food  to  the  slaves,  or  seUs  slaves,  or  lets  or  repairs  a  house  ?  All  these 
things  are  evidence  of  intention,  and  therefore  it  was  usual  for  a  son,  if  he  did  not 
intend  to  accept,  to  act  under  protest,  that  he  was  prompted  in  his  acts  by  a  sense  of 
filial  duty,  and  not  by  a  wish  to  take  the  inheritance.  If  the  acts  were  urgently 
necessary  for  the  benefit  of  the  estate,  this  disclaimer  effectually  prevented  the  inherit- 
ance being  fastened  upon  him.     (D.  29,  2,  20,  1.) 

Titius  and  his  son  were  appointed  heirs.  By  order  of  Titius,  the  son  accepted  the 
inheritance.  That  was  held  to  be  an  acceptance  by  Titius  of  the  share  for  which  be 
himself  was  appointed.     (D.  29,  2,  26.) 

An  inspection  of  the  accounts  of  the  deceased  Ib  necessary  to  enable  a  dengnaied 
heir  to  know  how  he  should  act ;  it  cannot,  therefore,  be  taken  as  an  acceptance  of 
the  inheritance.     (D.  29,  2,  29.) 

In  certain  cases  a  person  was  fastened  with  an  inheritance 
when  it  was  not  his  intention  to  accept,  but  when,  from  hie 
conduct,  it  ought  to  have  been  his  intention.  If  the  appointed 
heir  concealed,  purloined,  or  consumed  any  of  the  property  of 
the  deceased,  or  caused  it  to  be  concealed,  purloined,  er  oon- 
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sumed  he  could  not  refuse  the  inheritance.  He  is  fixed  with  it, 
whether  he  desires  it  or  not.  (D.  29,  2,  71,  3.)  But  interference 
with  property  not  kno^vn  to  be  part  of  the  inheritance,  does 
not  fix  the  appointed  heir  with  the  consequence  attached  only 
to  a  fraudulent  design.     (D.  29,  2,  71,  8.) 

FouBTa— TRANSVESTITIVE  AND  DIVESTITIVE 

FACTS. 

Transvestittve  Facts. 

By  the  Roman  law  an  inheritance  was  indivestible  and 
untransferable. 

An  inheritance  further  admits  of  injure  cessto  only.  If  the  man  to  whom, 
in  case  of  intestacy,  the  inheritance  belongs  by  legal  right,  makes  an  in 
jurecessio  of  it  to  another  before  entry — that  is,  before  he  becomes  heir — ^then 
he  to  whom  he  thus  gives  it  up  becomes  heir,  just  as  if  he  had  himself  been 
called  by  statute  to  the  inheritance.  But  if  it  is  after  binding  himself  that 
he  makes  the  in  jure  cessio^  none  the  less  he  himself  still  remains  heir,  and 
on  that  account  will  be  liable  to  the  creditors.  The  debts,  however,  perish, 
and  in  that  way  the  debtors  to  the  inheritance  make  a  gain.  But  the 
corporeal  things  that  belong  to  the  inheritance  pass  on  to  him  to  whom 
the  in  jure  cessio  of  the  inheritance  is  made,  just  as  if  each  thing  had 
been  so  given  up  to  him  singly.     (G.  2,  34-35.) 

Again,  if  the  man  to  whom,  in  case  of  intestacy,  the  inheritance  belongs 
by  statutory  right,  makes  an  injure  cessio  to  some  one  else  of  that  inheritance 
before  deciding  to  take  it,  or  acting  as  heir,  then  he  to  whom  he  so  gives  it 
up  becomes  heir  with  full  rights,  just  as  if  he  himself  were  called  by  statute 
to  the  inheritance.  But  if,  after  he  is  heir,  he  makes  an  injure  cessio^  he 
still  remains  heir,  and  on  that  account  will  be  personally  liable  to  the 
creditors.  Each  thing,  however,  he  will  transfer  bodily,  just  as  if  he  had  made 
an  injure  cessio  of  each  ;  but  the  debts  perish,  and  in  that  way  the  debtors 
to  the  inheritance  make  a  gain.    (G.  3»  85.) 

An  heir  appointed  by  will,  if  before  he  enters  on  the  inheritance  he  makes 
an  in  jure  cessio  of  the  inheritance  to  another,  acts  in  vain  ;  but  if  he  does 
this  after  entry,  all  happens  as  we  have  just  said  with  regard  to  him  to 
whom,  in  case  of  intestacy,  the  inheritance  belongs  by  statutory  right,  if, 
after  binding  himself  he  makes  an  in  jure  cessio,    (G.  2,  36.) 

The  rule  of  law  is  the  same  if  an  heir  appointed  by  will,  after  becoming 
heir,  makes  an  in  jure  cessio  of  the  inheritance ;  but  if  he  does  so  before 
entering  on  the  inheritance,  he  acts  in  vain.    (G.  3,  86.) 

The  same  view  is  taken  with  regard  to  necessary  heirs  by  the  authorities 
of  the  opposing  school ;  because  it  seems  to  make  no  difference  whether  a 
man  becomes  heir  by  entering  on  an  inheritance,  or  is  heir  against  his  will. 
The  nature  of  this  case  will  appear  in  its  own  proper  place.  But  the 
teachers  of  our  school  think  that  a  necessary  heir  acts  in  vain  when  he 
makes  an  injure  cessio  of  the  inheritance.    (G.  2,  37.) 

Whether  a  keres  suus  et  necessarius  acts  to  any  purpose  if  he  makes  an 

3  K 
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injure  cessio^  is  questioned.  Our  teachers  think  he  acts  in  vain.  But  the 
authorities  of  the  opposing  school  think  he  acts  to  the  same  purpose  as  all 
others  after  entering  on  an  inheritance  ;  for  it  makes  no  difference  whether 
a  man  becomes  heir  by  deciding  or  acting  as  heir,  or  by  being  tied  down  by 
necessity  of  law  to  the  inheritance.    (G.  3,  87.) 

8ui  heredea  at  first  oould  not  refuBe  the  inheritaacey  and  they  could  not  alienate  it^ 
The  agnaii  alone  seem  to  have  been  able  to  convey  the  inheritance  prior  to  aceeptanoe ; 
testamentary  heiis  were  not  allowed  that  privilege.  After  entering,  the  agnati  had 
less  power.  The  reason  (^  these  rules  is  not  given  by  Gaius,  and  must  now  probably 
remain  a  matter  of  conjecture. 

The  so-called  sale  of  an  inheritance  was  not  a  complete 
transfer ;  it  operated  as  a  transfer  only  of  the  corporeal  part 
The  debts  due  to  the  inheritance  could  be  recovered  by  the  heir, 
who  alond  was  responsible  to  the  creditors.  The  buyer  did 
not  become  owner  of  the  corporeal  property  even,  until  it  was 
delivered.  (D.  18,  4,  14,  1 ;  C.  4,  39,  6.)  But  Marcus  Aurelius 
allowed  the  buyer  to  sue  the  debtors  in  his  own  name  (utiles 
actiones)^  so  that  if  the  debtors  were  sued  by  the  heir,  they 
could  repel  him  by  the  plea  of  fraud.  (D.  2,  14,  16,  pr.)  The 
heir,  however,  remained  bound  to  the  creditors,  and  could  only 
save  himself  by  calling  upon  the  buyer,  under  his  contract^  to 
undertake  the  defence. 

Divestitive  Facts. 

The  rule  of  the  Roman  law  was  that  an  inheritance  was 
indivestible  (semel  heres  semper  heres)  ;  but  to  this  there  was  an 
exception  when  the  inheritance  was  forfeited  as  a  punishment 
on  the  heir.  Generally,  the  forfeiture  was  to  the  Exchequer. 
(D.  34,  9,  5,  6.)  The  heir  who  forfeited  lost  all  right  in  the 
inheritance,  even  to  the  Falcidian  fourth  (D.  34,  9,  5,  19)  ;  at 
the  same  time  he  was  relieved  from  all  the  burdens  (D.  34,  9, 
18,  1),  which  now  were  transferred  to  the  Exchequer  {Fiscus). 
(D.  34,  9,  5,  4 ;  D.  30,  50,  2.) 

When  is  an  inheritance  or  legacy  taken  away  ?  (de  his  qtiae  ut 
indignis  duferuntur). 

1.  When  a  tutor  marries  his  pupil  against  the  law  provided 
for  that  case  (p.  687),  she  can  inherit  from  him,  but  not  he  from 
her.    (D.  30, 128.) 

2.  Similarly,  when  an  official  marries  a  woman  in  his  pro- 
vince during  his  administration,  he  forfeits  her  property  left 
to  him.     (D.  34,  9,  2, 1.) 

3.  -  When  the  testator  has  written  that  he  wishes  the  heir  to 
be  deprived  as  unworthy.     (D.  34,  9,  12.) 
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•  4.  When  the  heir-  has  been  guilty  of  misconduct  to  the 
deceased,  either  in -deceased's  life,  or  in  ^efer^nce  to  his  testa- 
mentary wishes. 

(1.)  When  the  deceased  has  lost  his  life  through  the  fault  or  negligence  of  the  heir. 
(D.  34,  9,  8.) 

(2.)  When  the  decef^sed  ha»  met  a<  violent  death,  and  the  heir  enters  before  the 
slaveB  of  deceased  are  put  to  the  torture  and  punished,  according  to  the  Senatus  Coti' 
tulta  SUatUanum  and  Glaudianum.     (D.  29,  5,  5,  2.) 

(3.)  If  the  heir  disputes  or  denies  Ihe  testamentary  capacity  of  deceased,  the  pro- 
perty goes  to  the  Exchequer  ;  but  if  it  is  simply  a  deadly  enmity  that  has  sprung  up, 
the  wiU  is  held  to  be  revoked,  rather  than  the  heir  punished  by  forfeiture.  (D.  34, 
9,  9,pr.) 

(4.)  If  the  heir  conceals,  destroys,  or  obliterates  the  will  of  the  deceased.  (D. 
48,10,4,1.) 

(5.)  If  the  heir  fraudulently  conceals  or  abstracts  property  bequeathed  to  any 
legatee,  he  forfeits  the  Falcidian  Fourth  to  the  Fiscus.     (D.  34,  9,  6.) 

(6.)  If  a  person  fails  in  a  querda  inoficion  tettamentk    (D.  5,  2,  8,  14.) 

(7.)  If  one  refuses  to  comply  with  Ihe  injunctions  of  the  will.  (Paul,  Sent.  8, 
5,  IS.)  If  a  sum  wero  left  for  funeral  expenses  or  a  tombstone,  and  were  not 
HO  employed.  (D.  50,  16,  202.)  Justinian  enacted  that  if  the  will  was  not  obeyed 
withia  a  year,  the  property  should  go  to  the  person  next  entitled,  and  not  be  forfeited 
to  the  Exchequer.     (Nov.  1,  1.) 

When  an  inheritance  was  bequeathed  by  trust,  the  unworthi- 
ness  of  the  person  charged  with  the  trust  did  not  prejudice  the 
beneficial  heir,  nor  did  his  worthiness  prevent  the  confiscation, 
if  the  heir  beneficially  entitled  exposed  the  property  to  con- 
fiscation.    (D,  34,  9,  5,  6.) 

Fifth.— REMEDIES. 

A.  In  Bespxct  of  Bights  and  Ddtibs. 

The  rights  of  the  heir  as  against  those  that  have  possession  of  anything  belonging 
to  his  predecessor  were  enforced  by  the  ordinary  actions,  as  if  he  himself  were  the 
owner ;  and  in  Hke  matter,  in  respect  of  the  debts  due  to  or  by  the  deceased,  the 
heir  could  sue  or  be  sued,  exactly  as  if  he  were  the  creditor  or  debtor  himself.  For 
these  rights  and  duties  the  ordinary  actions  sufiBce. 

The  actions  and  remedies  by  which  a  legatee  could  enforce  his  rights,  will  be  post- 
poned until  the  subject  of  legacy  is  discussed. 

There  remain,  under  this  head,  only  the  reciprocal  rights  and  duties  of  co-heirs,  in 
which  case  the  remedy  was  the  actio  familiae  erdacundae.  This  was  essentially  an 
action  for  partition,  although  when  brought  for  that  purpose  all  incidental  rights  and 
duties  were  enforced.  Hence,  if  there  were  no  corporeal  property,  there  could  not  be 
a  partition  ;  and  there  was  no  necessity  for  it,  because  the  debts  were  divided  by  the 
operation  of  law  among  the  heirs.     (D.  10,  2,  25,  l;]f 

If  proceedings  are  being  taken  in  an  aciio  fandliae  erciscundae^  each' 
single  thing  the  judex  oug;ht  to  adjudge  to  a  single  heir.  If  this  seems  to 
make  one  outweigh  the  others,  he  ought  to  condemn  him  in  turn  to  pay  his 
co-heir  a  fixed  sum  of  money,  as  has  already  been  said.  On  another 
account,  too,  each  ought  to  be  condemned  to  make  a  payment  to  his  co-heir, 
if,  namely,  he  alone  has  gathered  the  fruits  of  a  farm  belonging  to  the 
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inheritance,  or  has  spoiled  or  used  up  any  property  belonging  to  it.  AH 
these,  in  like  manner,  follow  on  the  proceeding^  between  more  co-heirs  than 
two.    (].  4,  17,  4.) 

B.  In  Rbspeot  of  thx  iNVKSTmys  Facts. 
I.  Peculiar  to  testamentunht  codiciUi. 

1.  Action  for  production  of  will,  codicils,  etc.    Actio  ad  eatktbendum. 

1*.  The  plainti£b  are  all  to  whom  in  any  way  anything  is  left  hy  will  (D.  43,  5,  S, 
10),  and  the  defendants  any  person  having  the  custody  of  the  document  (D.  43,  5,  8, 
2) ;  as,  e.g.,  the  priest  of  the  church  {<udUuu»)  in  which  the  wiU  is  deposited,  or  the 
notary  that  drew  it  up.     (D.  43,  5,  8,  8.) 

2^  The  damages  for  non-production  are  determined  by  the  value  of  the  inheritance^ 
or  of  the  portion  in  which  the  plaintiff  is  interested.     (D.  48,  5,  8,  12.) 

3°.  The  interdict  may  be  claimed  by  a  man's  heirs  and  other  successors.  (D.  48, 5, 
8, 17.) 

4^  It  is  not  extinguished  by  prescription  for  one  year,  like  other  PraBtariaa 
remedies.     (D.  48,  5,  8,  16.) 

2.  Action  to  set  aside  a  will.     Querda  inofficion  testamenti. 

There  does  not  appear  to  have  been  any  special  action  under  the  above  name ;  bat 
the  person  deprived  of  his  UgUima  portio  sued  for  the  inheritance  by  the  naual  actMo, 
claiming  as  heir  against  those  designated  in  the  wilL 

l^  The  plaintiff  is  the  person  deprived  of  his  Ugitim,  and  the  defendant  the  heir, 
whether  direct  or  fideicommUtarma,  named  in  the  will.     (G.  8,  28,  1.) 

A  father  could  not,  however,  sue  on  behalf  of  his  son  against  his  wishes,  f<v  Uie 
dishonour,  if  any,  was  a  personal  affront  to  the  son  himself.  (D.  5, 2, 8,  pr.)  The  son 
could  bring  the  action  in  his  own  name  without  his  father's  consent  (D.  5,  2,  22,  pr.), 
although,  if  he  succeeded,  the  sole  benefit  accrued  to  his  father. 

If  the  legatees  suspect  collusion  between  the  heirs  appointed  and  the  plaintiff,  they 
may  come  in  and  defend  the  will.    (D.  5,  2,  29,  pr.) 

If  the  title  of  the  plaintiff  is  only  FrsBtorian,  he  must  first  obtain  the  bonorvm 
pos8e98iOf  and  then  sue  the  written  heirs  who  remain  in  possession  until  ^be  will  b 
upset     (C.  8,  28,  2.) 

If  the  plaintiff  succeeds,  and  the  heir  appeals,  the  plaintiff,  if  a  pupUlus  and  poor, 
18  entitled  to  maintenance  until  the  case  is  finally  decided.     (D.  5,  2,  27,  3.) 

2°.  The  heir  of  the  plaintiff  is  entitled  to  go  on  if  the  plaintiff  went  so  far  as  to  get 
reoogpution  as  bonorum  poi$e88or  {pott  agnitam  bonorum  poneuionem).  (D.  5,  2,  6,  2.) 
Even  giving  notice  of  action  was  sufiBcient  to  perpetuate  the  right  to  the  heir.  (D.  5. 
2,  7 ;  0.  8,  28,  5.) 

8^  The  prescription  was  at  first  two  years,  and  afterwards  extended  to  five.  (D.  5, 
2,  8,  17 ;  "D.  6,  2,  9.)  The  time  runs  not  from  the  death  of  the  testator,  but  from  the 
date  of  the  adUio  hereditatU,     (C.  8,  28,  36,  2.) 

n.  Actions  by  Heret, 

I.  PetUio  fferediUOu, 

1.  The  question  tried  is  the  right  of  inheritance,  and  henee  every  one  that  sets  up 
a  daim  of  his  own  may  be  made  defendant.  If  a  debtor  to  the  inheritance  ref laea 
payment  on  the  ground  that  he  is  heir,  he  may  be  made  a  defendant ;  but  if  he  only 
denied  the  title  of  the  plaintiff  without  setting  up  a  title  of  his  own,  the  petUic^ 
hereditatia  could  not  be  brought.     (D.  5,  8,  42.) 

If  a  person  possessed  the  inheritance,  as  a  singular,  not  as  a  universal,  snooesMr, 
the  petitio  did  not  lie,  but  by  an  equitable  extension  of  the  principle  of  tiie  action 
{fttUis  petitio)  the  same  remedy  was  allowed.  Thus  a  husband  might  accept  an 
inheritance  from  his  wife  as  a  dowry  (D.  5,  8, 18, 10),  or  one  might  buy  an  inberitaaee 
from  the  FisciM,     (D.  5,  8,  18,  9.) 
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In  aU  other  ca8e3,  when  a  person  does  not  set  up  a  hostile  title,  the  person  oluming 
as  heir  most  resort  to  the  usual  actions  available  for  an  owner.     (C.  3,  81,  7.) 

2.  Every  person  who  was  called  heres  as  contrasted  with  bonorum  posaeuor  might 
be  plaintiff  in  this  action.  (D.  5,  8, 1.)  The  defendants  are  any  persons  having  any 
of  the  goods  belonging  to  the  inheritance,  which  they  cUum  in  tiie  capacity  either  of 
heirs  or  of  possessors  {pro  herede,  pro  postettore).  (D.  5,  3,  9.)  Under  the  latter 
designation  are  included  a  thief  or  robber  (D.  5,  3,  13,  pr.),  a  person  selling  things 
or  collecting  debts  belonging  to  the  inheritance  (D.  5,  8, 16,  1),  or  one  that  has  taken 
the  crops  of  the  estate.     (D.  5,  3,  13,  7.) 

3.  As  a  general  rule,  pending  this  action,  no  other  action  could  be  brought  that 
raised  as  an  issue  the  right  of  inheritance.     (D.  5,  3,  6,  2.) 

Justinian  explains  the  reason  of  this  rule.  Questions  of.  inheritance  were  origin- 
ally tried  before  the  venerable  centumviral  court,  whereas  the  ordinary  actions  went 
before  a  simple  Jw^ec  In  order  to  maintain  the  authority  of  that  tribunal,  the  rule 
was  adopted ;  but  its  inconvenience  gave  rise  to  various  attempts  to  soften  its  opera- 
tion, thus  leading  to  uncertainty  in  the  law.  Hence  Justinian  enacted  that  the 
creditors  of  the  deceased  might  sue  either  the  possessor  or  the  petitioner.  If  their 
claim  is  for  things  deposited,  lent,  pledged,  or  the  like,  their  remedy  is  not  to  be  sus- 
pended.  If  it  is  for  money  lent  or  any  action  in  personam,  either  the  possessor  or 
petitioner  may  be  sued.  After  the  conclusion  of  the  suit,  if  the  petitioner  is  success* 
ful,  he  will  not  get  the  property  without  paying  all  debts  discharged  by  the  possessor ; 
and  similarly  if  the  possessor  is  successful,  the  judge  will  order  him  to  pay  the 
petitioner.  If  the  petitioner  neglects  this  opportunity,  he  can  afterwards  sue  the  pos- 
eessor,  either  by  the  actio  negotiorum  gestorum  or  by  a  condictio  ex  lege.  (G.  3, 31, 12, 1.) 
Legatees  may  sue  the  heir  or  the  possessor,  giving  security  to  return  pecuniary  legacies 
with  interest  at  3  per  cent,  {ex  quarta  centenmae  parte),  or  land  with  the  produce, 
or  houses  with  their  rents.  Failing  to  give  such  security,  they  must  wait  the  end  of 
the  suit.  (C.  3,  31,  12,  pr.)  In  the  case  of  bequests  of  freedom,  a  year  is  to  elapse 
from  the  death  of  the  testator.  If  during  that  time  the  case  is  ended,  the  fate  of 
the  bequests  will  thereby  be  determined.  After  that  time  the  direct  bequests  shall 
at  once  take  effect,  and  so  also  those  given  on  trust,  provided  the  will  is  not  found  to 
be  spurious  {faUum). 

4.  The  object  of  the  suit  is  to  enable  the  petitioner  to  enter  as  heir.  The  effect 
is  fully  to  establish  him  in  that  position.  But  a  question  arises  as  to  the  produce  of 
the  inheritance  {fructu$)  from  the  time  of  the  death  to  the  end  of  the  petition.  (D.  5, 
3,  18,  2  ;  D.  5,  3,  20,  8.) 

Upon  this  important  subject  a  distinction  was  drawn  by  a  Senatus  Conwltum  passed 
in  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  between  a  bona  fide  and  a  rnala  Jide  pouestor,  (D.  5,  8, 
20,  6.)  This  enactment,  although  in  terms  applicable  only  when  the  State  was  heir, 
was  held  to  apply  to  every  case,  even  when  private  individuals  were  heirs.  (D.  5,  8, 
20,  9.)  According  to  tiie  terms  of  the  enactment,  it  is  in  favour  of  those  persons 
that  believe  themselves  to  be  heirs,  or  bonorum  possessores,  or  otherwise  entitled  to  the 
inheritance.     (D.  5,  3,  20, 13.) 

(1.)  A  mala  fide  possessor  is  one  that  has  no  title,  and  knows  it.  (D.  5,  8,  25,  3.) 
As  the  question  is  thus  one  of  knowledge  or  belief,*a  person  is  none  the  leaathbonafide 
posseMaor  because  his  mistake  arises  from  an  error  in  law,  and  not  of  one  in  fact.  (D.  5, 
3,  25,  6.)  The  bona  fide  possessor  is  bound  to  restore  only  what  ia  in  his  possession  at 
the  beginning  of  the  suit,  or  is  acquired  subsequently.  (D.  5,  3,  41,  pr.  ;  D.  5,  3, 18,  1. ) 
The  mala  fide  possessor  must  restore  everything  iu  the  inheritance,  except  in  so  far  as 
it  was  lost  without  his  negligence  or  fraud.     (D.  5,  3,  25,  2  ;  D.  26,  7,  61.) 

(2.)  A  bona  fide  possessor  is  not  bound  to  pay  interest  on  money  that  he  received  or 
ought  to  have  received  (D.  5,  3,  20,  15),  but  a  mala  fide  possessor  is,  and  also  on 
account  of  the  crops  or  other  produce  he  has  gathered.     (D.  5,  3,  51,  1.) 

(3.)  The  bona  fide  possessor  must  restore  the  price  of  things  sold  only  in  so  far  as 
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he  has  not  spent  the  money.  (D.  6,  8,  28,  pr. ;  D.  6,  8,  25,  11.)  But  the  mala  fidt 
•ponenw  must  restore  the  whole. 

The  hwia  fide  possessor  may  deduct  the  amounts  he  has  paid  for  debts  (C.  8,  31, 5} ; 
also  what  is  due  to  himself.  (D.  5,  8,  81,  1.)  And  so  for  funeral  expenses,  etc: 
(D.  5,  8,  50,  1.)  But  for  beneficial  expenditure  (D.  5,  8,  36,  5),  eveiy  pottessor, 
even  if  he  is  mala  fide^  may  claim  compensation.  (D.  5,  8,  87 ;  D.  5,  3,  33, 
pr.)  It  would  appear  that  a  hoTia  fide  possestor  could  claim  aUo  for  fresooee  and 
purely  ornamental  expenditure ;  but  not  a  mala  fide  po88es$or,  although  he  could 
carry  his  improvements  away.     (D.  5,  3,  39, 1.) 

5.  This  action  was  not  removed  by  the  prescriptio  Inngi  temporu.     (G.  3,  31,  7.) 

n.  Petitio  partis  ffereditatis. 

The  remedy  (No.  I.)  was  confined  to  a  case  where  a  person  claimed  as  sole  heir. 
This  is  the  action  when  one  claims  ouly  a  share  of  the  inheritance.  (D.  5,  4,  1,  pr.) 
It  does  not  give  partition,  but  only  an  undivided  share.     (D.  5«  4,  8.) 

IIL  Carbonian  Edict — De  Carhoniano  Edicta, 

Special  provision  was  made  when  the  alleged  heir  was  under  the  age  of  puberty  bj 
On.  Papirius-Garbo,  who  introduced  a  provision  into  the  edict  about  100  B.C.  Tbe 
terms  of  it  are  as  follow : — Si  cai  controversia  fiet  an  inter  liberos  sU  et  impuba^  sU; 
caum  cognita  perinde  pouessio  datur,  clc  si  nulla  de  eare  controversia  esset,  et  judicium 
in  tempits  pubertatis  causa  cognita  differtur.    (D.  87,  10, 1,  pr.) 

The  object  was  to  give  the  child  a  maintenance.     (P.  5,  2,  20.) 

The  edict  applies  only  when  there  is  a  dispute  regarding  a  father's  inheritance,  and 
also  whether  a  child  under  puberty  was  under  the  potestcts  of  the  deceased.  (D.  37, 10, 
6,  3j  D.  o7|  10,  7|  2.)  It  does  not  apply  where  it  is  quite  certain  either  that  the 
child  is  heir  or  cannot  be  heir.     (D.  37 »  10, 11.) 

All  questions  relating  to  legacies  and  trusts  are  also,  according  to  a  rencript  of 
Antoninus  Pius,  postponed  till  the  child  reaches  puberty.    (D.  37,  10,  8,  1.) 

Caiua  cognita, — ^The  object  of  this  inquiry  was  twofold  :  (1)  to  give  the  child  dear 
possession,  and  (2)  to  determine  whether  the  trial  should  be  put  ofif  till  the  chil'i 
reached  puberty,  or  should  be  ordered  at  once.  If  it  was  quite  clear  that  the  child  had 
no  claim,  the  PrsBtor  refused  him  possession.  (D.  37,  10,  3,  4.)  But  if  the  matter  was 
doubtful,  he  gave  him  the  benefit  of  the  doubt.  It  might,  however,  be  expedioit  in 
the  interest  of  the  child  that  the  question  of  its  status  should  be  determined  at  oooe ; 
for  witnesses  might  die  or  be  corrupted,  and  evidence,  now  forthcoming,  might  be  Icwft 
(D.  37, 10,  8,  5),  and  then  the  Prtetor  exercised  his  discretion  by  appointing  aa  agect 
to  represent  the  child,  and  ordering  the  trial  to  proceed. 

The  child  must  find  security ;  if  he  does  not,  the  adversaiy  is  put  in  possession,  un- 
less the  adversary  is  in  the  same  plight,  in  which  case  a  curator  was  to  be  appmnted 
for  the  administration  of  the  property.  (D.  37,  10,  5,  2.)  In  any  case  the  child  ii 
allowed  a  maintenance,  if  it  is  poor,  when  the  trial  is  deferred  until  it  reaches  puberty. 
(D.  37,10,6,  5.) 

In  the  suit  that  follows,  the  child  on  giving  security  occupies  the  advantagecas 
position  of  defendant.     (D.  37,  10,  6,  6.) 

IV. — The  Bonorum  Possessio, 

The  honorum  possessor  could  recover  the  property  of  which  the  inheritance  ccn- 
sisted  by  the  interdict  Q,uoTum  Bonorum ;  and  he  could  sue  the  debtors  of  the  de- 
ceased, or  be  sued  by  them  by  vtiles  actiones,  in  which  it  was  feigned  that  the  bomarvm 
possessor  was  heres,     (Ulp.  Frag.  28,  12  ;  G.  8,  81.) 

The  Possessio  Bonorum  was  obtained  either  on  summary  application  (de  plamo)j  or  on 
hearing  {causa  cognita).  Theophilus  says  (J.  3,  9,  12)  tha  tthe  position  of  a  bamoruu 
jiossessor  could  in  early  times  be  obtained  only  by  special  petition  :— "  Da  mihz  heme 
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bonorum  poiseuionem,** — "  Give  me  thiB  bonorum  poaemo"  But  in  the  time  of  Jos- 
tinian  this  was  mmeoeisary,  and  any  act  signifying  an  intention  to  be  bonorum  pottenor 
was  enough. 

If  the  person  who  had  made  an  agnitio  had  only  a  Pnetorian  title,  his  remedy  was 
the  Intardid  Quorum  Bonorum,  This  interdict  was  avulable  only  to  recover  a  univer' 
giitu,  not  individoal  things.  It  was  a  means  of  acquiring  possession.  (B.  48,  2, 1, 1.) 
The  evidence  it  required  was  .such  as  to  make  out  a  gobd  title  as  bonorum  pouenor. 
(C.  8.2,1.) 

It  could  be  brought  only  against  the  possessor  of  corporeal  property.     (D.  48, 2,  2.) 

V.  When  an  inheritance  has  been  restored  according  to  the  SencUua  CoMiultum 
TertuUianumt  but  not  otherwise,  the  heir  in  trust  {FideioommiMarwu)  may  use  the 
petiHo  heredUatU  just  like  any  other  action  available  to  an  heir.  (D.  5,  6, 1.) 

The  heir  appointed  is  compelled  to  surrender  the  inheritance. 

The  jurisdiction  over  trusts  was  in  Rome  assigned  to  a  Frator  Fid/eieo>mmU»ttrw»^ 
to  whom  application  must  be  made,  and  not  by  ordinary  action  {per  formuUtm.)  In  the 
provinces  the  jurisdiction  belonged  to  the  President  {Praeu*  ProvincvM).  (Ulp. 
Frag.  26, 18.) 


LEGACY. 


Order  of  Topics. 

The  history  of  the  Roman  Law  of  Legacy  is  divided  into 
three  periods.  The  first  extends  down  to  the  close  of  the' 
Republic,  and  may  be  summed  up  in  the  word  Legatum.  This 
period  is  characterised  by  strictness  of  form  and  narrowness  of 
interpretation.  The  second  period  dates  from  Augustus,  and 
closes  with  Justinian.  It  is  characterised  by  the  formation  of 
a  new  body  of  law,  having  for  its  object  to  mitigate  the  strict- 
ness and  technicality  of  the  older  law.  This  was  done  by 
means  of  fideicommiasoy  as  in  the  case  of  hereditas.  The  third 
period  was  established  by  Justinian,  and  is  marked  by  the 
fusion  of  Fideicommissum  and  Legatum,  thus  restoring  the  unity 
of  the  law  as  it  existed  during  the  Republic,  but  enlarged  and 
improved  by  the  superior  elements  of  the  Fedeicommissunu 

First  Period. — The  Law  op  Bequest  during  the 

Republic  (Legatum). 

The  Law  of  Bequest,  founded  on  the  text  of  the  XII  Tables, 
was  built  up  on  a  single  principle — ^namely,  the  intention  of  the 
testator.     The  rights  of  the  legatee,  the  mode  of  acquiring  the 
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legacy,  and  all  the  incidents  connected  with  it,  have  no  other 
origin  than  the  will  of  the  testator.  The  law  of  bequest  is 
therefore  simply  the  interpretation  of  legacies.  But  this  perfect 
dependence  of  legacies  on  the  Avishes  of  testators  was  limited  by 
two  things,  one  permanent,  the  other  local  and  temporary.  In 
the  first  place,  not  in  Rome  only,  but  everywhere,  the  will  of 
a  testator  must  be  circumscribed  by  the  general  laws  of  the 
country.  A  person  cannot  bequeath  as  property  what  the  State 
refuses  to  recognise  as  property  ;  nor  to  a  person  incapable  by 
law  of  receiving  legacies.  According  also  to  the  political  views 
cuiTent,  the  policy  of  the  law,  as  it  is  called,  imposes  certain 
limits  to  the  right  of  testation.  These  causes  are  always  in 
operation,  although  the  results  are  not  everywhere  the  same. 
But  in  Rome  the  power  of  testation  was  for  centinies  restrained 
by  a  spirit  of  legal  formality  like  that  which  we  have  found 
elsewhere  to  characterise  the  Roman  law.  The  narrowness  of 
interpretation  that  made  the  Roman  jurists  affirm  vines  to  be 
one  thing  and  trees  another,  so  that  a  man  that  claimed  a  vine 
could  not  be  said  to  claim  a  tree,  was  not  confined  to  the  legU 
actiones.  It  was  the  universal  tendency  of  the  Roman  law,  in 
its  earlier  stages,  to  prefer  the  form  to  the  spirit ;  and  although 
there  appears  to  have  been  nothing  in  the  XII  Tables  to  narrow 
the  forms  of  bequest,  yet  it  came  to  be  recognised  that  nothing 
could  be  a  legacy  unless  made  in  one  or  other  of  certain  pre- 
cise, set  forms.  The  testator's  intention  was  the  source  of  l^e 
legacy,  but  it  had  no  effect  unless  made  in  the  ways  prescribed 
by  custom  and  the  jurists.  We  may  consider  the  subject  under 
the  following  heads : — 

1.  The  Forms  of  Legacy. 

2.  "The  Interest  taken  by  the  Legatee. 

3.  The  Reatraints  on  each  kind  .of  Legacy  arisiDg  from  its  Form. 

4.  Divestitive  Facts. 

5.  Conjoint  Legacies. 

I.  The  Forms  of  Legacy. 

Of  legacies  there  are  four  kinds  ;  for  we  may  leave  a  legacy  either  per 
vindicationem^  per  damnaiionem^  sinendi  modo,  ox  per  praecepUonem.  (G.  2. 
192.) 

1.  Per  vifidicationem, 

A  legacy  per  vindicationem  (by  giving  a  claim  to  the  thing)  we  leave  in 
this  way : — "  To  Lucius  Titius,"  for  instance,  "  I  give  and  leave  as  a  legacy 
the  slave  Stichus."  Even  if  one  of  the  two  words  is  set  down,  as  *'  I  give 
the  slave  Stichus/'  it  is  a  legacy  per  vindicationem.      Indeed,  if  it  is  in 
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other  words  the  legacy  is  left,  as  "  Let  him  take,"  or  "  Let  him  have  for 
himself,"  or  "Let  him  pick,"  it  is  equally  a  legacy  per  vindicationem, 
(G.  2,  193.) 

2.  Per  damnationem, 

A  legacy /^r  damnaiionem  (by  condemning  the  heir  to  pay)  we  leave  in 
this  way  : — "  Let  my  heir  be  condemned  {damnas)  to  give  Stichus  my  slave 
to  Lucius  Titius."  Even  if  the  entry  is,  "Let  him  give,"  it  is  a  legacy/^ 
iiamnationem.    (G.  2,  201.) 

"  Damruu"  is  not  altogether  an  equivalent  for  any  English  word.  Some  writers 
thmk  that  a  damnatu$  could  be  proceeded  against  by  in  fnanm  injectio  without  the 
necessity  of  a  preliminary  action. 

3.  Sinendi  modo. 

A  legacy  sinendi  modo  (by  allowing  the  legatee  to  take)  we  leave  thus  : — 
**  Let  my  heir  be  condenmed  to  allow  Lucius  Titius  to  take  and  have  fgr 
himself  the  slave  Stichus."    (G.  2,  209.) 

4.  Per  pi*a£cepticnem, 

A  legacy  per prcLecepiionem  (by  allowing  the  legatee  to  pick  out  first)  we 
leave  in  this  way : — '^  Let  Lucius  Titius  pick  out  first  the  slave  Stichus." 
(G.  2,  216.) 

II.  The  Rights  of  the  Legatee. 

1.  The  legatee  has  a  right  in  rem  to  the  thing  bequeathed  if 
the  legacy  is  in  the  first  form. 

The  legacy  per  vindicaiionem  is  so  called  because  after  the  inheritance  is 
entered  on  the  thing  at  once  becomes  the  property  of  the  legatee  ex  jure 
Quiritium,  If,  then,  the  legatee  has  to  claim  it  from  the  heir,  or  from  any 
one  else  that  is  in  possession  of  it,  he  ought  to  do  so  by  a  vindication  to 
allege  (that  is)  in  the  statement  of  claim  that  the  thing  is  his  ex  jure 
Quiritium,    (G.  2,  194.) 

But  on  that  point  men  learned  in  the  law  differ.  Sabinus  and  Cassius 
and  the  rest  of  our  teachers  think  that  what  is  so  left  becomes  at  once 
after  the  inheritance  is  entered  on  the  property  of  the  legatee,  even 
though  he  does  not  know  it  has  been  left  him;  but  that  after  he  once 
knows,  and  rejects  it,  then  it  is  all  the  same  as  if  it  had  never  been 
left  him.  Nerva,  on  the  other  hand,  and  Proculus,  and  the  rest  of  the 
authorities  of  that  school,  think  the  thing  becomes  the  legatee's  only  if  he 
is  willing  it  should  belong  to  him.  In  our  day,  under  a  constitution  of  the 
late  Emperor  Pius  Antoninus,  this  view  of  Proculus  rather  is  the  law  in  use 
among  us.  For  when  a  Latin  was  left  as  a  legacy  per  vindicaiionem  to  a 
colony,  that  constitution  says,  '^  Let  the  decuriofies  (local  senators)  weigh  well 
whether  they  wish  him  to  belong  to  them,  just  as  if  he  had  been  left  as  a 
legacy  to  one  man."    (G.  2,  195.) 

The  question  is  raised  to  whom  a  legacy  left  conditionally /^r  vindica^ 
iionem  belongs  while  the  condition  is  in  suspense.  Our  teachers  think  to 
the  heir,  after  the  example  of  a  slave  left  conditionally  free  {statuliber\  of  a 
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slave  (that  is)  ordered  by  will  to  be  free  under  some  condition  ;  for  he,  it  is 
agreed,  is  meanwhile  the  property  of  the  heir.  The  authorities  of  the 
opposing  school,  however,  think  that  meanwhile  the  thing  is  no  one's  ;  and 
this,  they  say,  is  still  more  the  case  with  a  legacy  left  simply  and  uncon- 
ditionally before  the  legatee  accepts  the  legacy.    (G.  2,  200.) 

2.  When  the  legacy  is  per  damnationem. 

A  thing  so  left,  after  the  inheritance  is  entered  on,  although  it  is  left 
simply,  is  not  like  a  thing  per  vindicatidnem  forthwith  acquired  for  the 
legatee,  but  none  the  less  is  die  heir's.  The  legatee  ought,  therefore,  to  bring 
an  action  in  personam  j  that  is,  to  put  forth  a  statement  of  claim  that  the  heir 
ought  to  give  it  him.  Thereupon  the  heir,  if  it  is  a  res  manciple  ought  to 
give  it  by  mancipatio  or  injure  cessio^  and  to  deliver  up  possession ;  if  it  is  a 
res  nee  manciple  it  is  enough  to  deliver  it  If,  indeed,  he  only  delivers  a  res 
mancipi^  and  does  not  convey  it  by  mancipation  then  by  usucapio  it  at  length 
becomes  the  legatee's  in  full  right.  Now  usucapio  is  limited,  as  we  have 
^id  above,  to  a  year  in  the  case  of  moveables,  to  two  years  in  the  case  of 
things  attached  to  the  soil.    (G.  2,  204.) 

3.  When  a  legacy  is  sinendi  modo. 

As  a  legacy  It^per  damnationem  does  not  at  once,  after  the  inheritance 
is  entered  on,  become  the  legatee's,  but  remains  the  heir's,  until  the  heir,  by 
delivery  or  mancipatio  or  in  jure  cessio^  makes  it  the  legatee's,  such  is  the 
law  in  the  case  of  a  legacy  left  sinendi  modo  also.  The  action  on  account 
of  a  legacy  of  this  kind  is  therefore  against  a  person  {in  personam),  and  is 
for  "whatever  the  heir  under  the  will  ought  to  give  or  do."  There  are 
some,  however,  that  think  the  heir  is  not  bound  under  a  legacy  of  this 
sort  to  convey  the  thing,  or  to  give  it  up  by  in  jure  cessio,  or  to  deliver  it ; 
but  that  it  is  enough  if  he  suffers  the  legatee  to  take  it,  because  the  testator 
gave  him  no  further  orders  than  to  allow,  that  is,  to  suffer,  the  legatee  to 
have  the  thing  for  himself.    (G.  2,  213-214.) 

4.  In  legacy  per  praeceptionem. 

Our  teachers  think  that  a  legacy  cannot  be  left  in  that  way  to  anyone 
that  is  not  in  some  part  of  the  will  appointed  heir.  To  pick  out  beforehand 
(praecipere)  is  to  be  foremost  to  take.  This  can  take  place  only  in  the  case 
of  a  man  that  is  appointed  heir  of  some  part,  because  he  over  and  above 
his  share  of  the  inheritance  is  to  have  the  foremost  legacy.  If,  therefore,  a 
legacy  is  so  left  to  an  outsider,  it  is  void  :  so  much  so,  as  Sabinus  held,  that 
not  even  under  the  Senatus  Consultum  Neronianum  can  it  come  to  be  valid. 
"That  Senatus  Consultum^^  he  says,  "confirms  those  only  that  through 
some  verbal  defect  are  of  no  force  by  ihtjus  civile/  not  those  that,  because 
of  the  status  {persona)  of  the  legatee,  are  not  due."  Julian,  following 
Sextus,  however,  held  that  even  in  this  case  the  legacy  is  confirmed  under 
the  Senatus  Consultum^  because  the  reason  why  the  legacy  is  void  by  the 
jus  civile  is  in  this  case  also  verbal.  This,  they  say,  is  plain  from  the  fact 
that  the  same  person  may  have  a  legacy  rightly  left  him  in  other  words,  as 
per  vindicationem^  per  damnationem^  sinendi  modo;  whereas,  from  a  defect 
in  the  person's  status  the  legacy  is  of  no  effect,  when  a  legacy  is  left  a  man 
that  can  in  no  way  have  it  left  him — an  alien,  for  instance,  with  whom  there 
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is  no  iestamenii  facHo.  In  this  case  plainly  there  is  no  room  for  the 
Senatus  Consultutn,  Our  teachers,  again,  think  that  a  legacy  so  left  the 
legatee  can  obtain  in  no  other  way  than  by  an  acHo  familiae  erciscundae — 
the  action,  that  is,  for  dividing  the  inheritance  usually  received  among  heirs. 
It  falls,  indeed,  within  the  judge's  duty  to  adjudge  a  legacy  left  per  praecefh 
iionem,     (G.  2,  217-219.) 

The  SenfUuz  CantiiUum  Neronianum  (reign  of  Nero)  provided  that  a  legacy  left  in 
unfit  words  should  take  effect  just  as  if  it  had  been  left  in  the  best  way  known  to  the 
law.    The  best  ivay  was  considered  to  be  per  damnatumem.     (Ulp.  Frag.  24, 11.) 

A  pradegatum,  or  legacy  per  praeeeptionem,  could  exist  only  if  there  was  more 
than  one  heir ;  it  was  an  advantage  given  to  one  heir  over  the  rest  in  addition  to  his 
share  of  the  inheritance.  When  there  were  several  heirs,  one  of  them  might  be  both 
an  heir,  and,  as  regards  his  co-heirs,  also  legatee. 

III.  Restiiction  as  to  the  object  of  the  bequest. 

1.  In  legacies  per  vindicationem. 

Those  things  alone  can  rightly  be  left  per  vindicationem  that  are  the 
testator's  own  ex  jure  Q^iritium.  In  the  case,  however,  of  things  essentially 
such  that  they  can  be  weighed,  numbered,  or  measured,  it  is  held  to  be 
enough  if  they  are  the  testator's  ex  jure  Quiritium  at  the  time  of  his  death 
— ^wine,  for  instance,  oil,  corn,  coined  money.  But  all  other  things  ought  to 
be  the  testator's  ex  jure  Quiritium  at  both  times — that  is,  both  when  he  made 
the  will  and  when  he  died — since  otherwise  the  legacy  is  void.    (G.  2, 196.) 

Undoubtedly  this  is  so  by  ih^  jus  civile.  But  afterwards,  at  die  instance 
of  Nero  Caesar,  a  Senatus  Consultum  was  passed  providing  that  if  each 
testator  by  the  form  *'  I  give  and  leave  as  legacy,"  left  what  was  never 
his,  the  legacy  should  be  valid,  just  as  if  it  had  been  left  in  the  best  form 
known  to  the  law.  Now,  the  best  form  of  legacy  known  to  the  law  is  that 
per  damnationem.  By  this  kind  even  what  belongs  to  another  can  be  left, 
as  will  appear  lower  down.    (G.  2,  197.) 

But  if  a  man  leaves  a  thing  of  his  own  by  the  form,  ^  I  give  and  leave  as 
a  legacy,"  and  then  after  making  the  will  alienates  it,  most  think  not 
only  that  the  legacy  is  void  by  lihtjus  civile^  but  that  it  is  not  confirmed 
under  the  Senatus  Consultum,  The  reason  this  is  said  is,  because  even  if  a 
man  leaves  a  thing  of  his  own  per  damnatiofiemy  and  afterwards  alienates  it, 
most  think  that  although  at  strict  law  the  legacy  is  due,  yet  the  legatee,  if  he 
demands  it,  can  be  repelled  by  the  exceptio  doli  maliy  as  demanding  it  con- 
trary to  the  wishes  of  the  deceased.    (G.  2,  198.) 

2.  In  legacy  per  damnationenu 

By  this  kind  of  legacy  even  what  is  another's  can  be  left,  so  that  the  heir 
must  buy  it  up  and  supply  it,  or  give  its  value.    (G.  2,  202.) 

A  thing,  too,  that  in  the  nature  of  things  is  not  in  being,  if  only  it  is  to 
come  into  being,  can  be  left  per  damnationem;  the  fruits,  for  instance,  that 
are  to  grow  on  such  and  such  a  farm,  or  the  offspring  such  and  such'  a 
female  slave  is  to  have.    (G.  2,  203.) 

3.  Legacy  sinendi  modo. 

This  kind  of  legacy  goes  further  than  that  per  vindicationem,  not  so  far 
as  that  per  damnationem.     In  this  way  the  testator  can  leave  as  a  valid 
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legacy  not  oxUy  what  is  his  own,  but  also  what  is  his  heir's.  Per  vindtca- 
tionem^  on  the  other  hand,  he  can  leave  only  what  is  his  own.  Per  damna* 
Honem,  what  belongs  to  any  outsider.    (G.  2,  210.) 

If  at  the  time  of  the  testator's  death  the  thing  is  the  testator's  own,  or 
his  heir's,  the  legacy  is  manifestly  valid,  although  at  the  time  of  making  the 
will  it  belonged  to  neither.    (G.  2,  211.) 

But  if  it  is  after  the  testator's  death  that  the  thing  first  comes  to  be  the 
heir's,  it  is  questioned  whether  the  legacy  is  valid.  Most  think  that  it  is  not. 
What  then  ?  Even  although  a  man  leaves  as  a  legacy  what  was  never  his, 
and  what  never  afterwards  came  to  be  his  heir's,  then  under  the  Senatus 
Consultum  Neronianum  it  seems  to  be  all  the  same  as  if  the  legacy  had  been 
\A  per  damnationem.    (G.  2,  212.) 

4.  Legacy  per  praeceptionem. 

From  this  we  understand  that,  in  the  opinion  of  our  teachers,  nothing  can 
be  left  as  a  legacy  per  praeceptionem  unless  it  is  the  testator's  ;  for  nothing 
but  what  belongs  to  the  inheritance  can  be  brought  into  this  action  (Jdmiltae 
erctscundae).  If,  therefore,  the  testator  leaves  a  thing  not  his  own  in  that 
way,  by  ihejus  civile  indeed  the  legacy  will  be  void,  but  under  the  Senatus 
Consultum  it  will  be  confirmed.  I A  one  case,  however,  they  (j.^.,  the 
Sabinians)  own  that  even  what  is  another's  can  be  left  per  prcieceptionem 
— when,  namely,  a  man  leaves  a  thing  as  a  legacy  that  he  has  given  by 
mancipatio  to  a  cx^d\\.ox  fiducicte  causa.  In  this  case  they  hold  that  the 
judeXy  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty,  can  compel  the  co-heirs  to  pay  the 
money  and  release  the  thing,  that  so  the  legatee  may  pick  it  out  before- 
hand. But  the  authorities  of  the  opposing  school  think  that  even  to  an  out- 
sider a  legacy  can  be  left  per  praeceptionem^  just  as  much  as  if  the  entry  in 
the  will  were,  *'  Let  Titius  pick  out  my  slave  Stichus,"  and  that  the  addition 
of  the  syllable /ro^  (beforehand)  is  mere  surplusage.  It  would  seem,  then, 
that  it  is  per  vindicationem  that  the  thing  is  left  ;  an  opinion  that  is  said  to  be 
confirmed  by  a  constitution  of  the  late  Emperor  Hadrian.  According  to 
this  opinion,  then,  if  the  thing  was  the  deceased's  ex  jure  Quiritium,  the 
legatee  can  claim  it  by  a  vindication  whether  he  is  one  of  the  heirs  or  an 
outsider.  If,  again,  the  testator  owned  it  only  in  bonis^  it  will  be  a  valid 
legacy  to  an  outsider  under  the  Senatus  Consultum^  and  to  an  heir  it  will  be 
supplied  by  the  judex  in  discharge  of  his  duty  in  the  proceeding  famiUae 
erciscundae.  If,  however,  the  testator  had  no  right  to  it,  both  to  an  heir  and 
to  an  outsider  it  will  be  a  valid  legacy  under  the  Senatus  Consultum.  (G.  3, 
220-222.) 

IV.  Divestitive  Fact. 

A  legatee  likewise  frees  the  heir  in  the  same  way  {i.e,  by  mancipatio)  from 
a  legacy  Xdtper  damnationem.  There  is,  however,  this  difference  :  Where 
the  debtor  declares  that  on  such  and  such  a  ground  he  is  condemned  to  do 
so  and  so  for  the  other,  there  the  heir  declares  that  under  the  will  he  is 
condemned  to  give  so  and  so.  The  only  legacy  of  which  he  can  be  freed 
in  this  way  is  a  legacy  of  things  essentially  such  that  they  can  be  weighed  or 
numbered,  and  even  then  only  if  it  is  determinate  ;  but  some  hold  that  this 
applies  also  to  what  essentially  can  be  measured.    (G.  3,  175.) 
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A  thing  left  per  vUuUeaUonem,  being  the  property  of  the  legatee,  could,  of  course, 
be  released  only  by  executing  a  conveyance  to  the  heir  as  to  any  other  penon. 

Grains  says  nothing  as  to  the  mode  of  release  in  the  third  and  fourth  kinds  d 
legacy. 

V.  Joint  Legacy. 

1.  Legacy  per  vindicationem. 

It  is  agreed  that  if  to  two  or  more  persons  the  same  thing  is  left  as  a 
legacy /^r  vindicattonem,  whether  jointly  or  severally,  and  all  come  to  the 
legacy,  then  to  each  singly  his  own  share  belongs ;  and  if  anyone  fails  to, 
his  share  accrues  to  his  co-legatee.  Jointly  a  legacy  is  left  thus, — "To 
Lucius  Titius  and  Seius  I  give  and  leave  the  slave  Stichus  ; "  severally  thus, 
— "  To  Lucius  Titius  I  give  and  leave  the  slave  Stichus  ;  to  Seius  I  give  and 
leave  the  same  slave.''    (G.  2,  199.) 

2.  Legacy  per  damnationem. 

There  is  also  this  point  of  difference  in  the  case  of  a  legacy  per  vindica- 
Honem,  If  the  same  thing  is  left  as  a  legacy  to  two  or  more  persons  per 
damnationem^  if  it  is  left  jointly,  then  clearly  his  own  share  is  due  to  each  as 
in  a  legacy/^  vindicattonem  ;  bat  if  severally,  the  entire  thing  is  due  to 
each,  and  so  of  course  the  heir  must  supply  one  with  the  thing  and  the  other 
with  its  value.  In  the  case  of  joint  legatees  also,  the  share  of  anyone  that 
fails  does  not  belong  to  his  co-legatee,  but  remains  in  the  inheritance.  (G. 
2,  205.) 

As  to  what  we  have  said,  that  the  share  of  anyone  that  fails  in  the  case 
of  a  \t%2iVf  per  damnationem  v&  kept  in  the  inheritance,  in  the  case  of  a  legacy 
pervindicaiionem  accrues  to  the  co-legatee,  we  must  note  that  this  was  so 
by  the/tfj  civile  before  the  lex  Papia.  But  after  that  statute  the  share  of 
one  that  fails  becomes  an  escheat,  and  belongs  to  those  in  the  will  that  have 
children.  Although,  too,  in  laying  claims  to  escheats,  the  heirs  that  have 
children  come  first,  and  next  if  the  heirs  have  not  children,  the  legatees  that 
have  them  ;  yet  that  very  lex  Papia  points  out  that  a  joint-legatee,  if  he  has 
children,  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  heirs,  although  they  are  found  to  have 
children.  Most  have  held  that,  so  far  as  relates  to  this  branch  of  the  law 
settled  by  the  lex  Papia  for  joint  legatees,  it  makes  no  difference  whether 
the  legacy  is  left/^r  vindicationem  ox  per  damnationem,    (G.  2,  206-208.) 

3.  Legacy  stnendi  modo. 

A  greater  difference  of  opinion  that  occurs  in  regard  to  this  legacy  is  this. 
If  the  same  thing  is  left  to  two  or  more  severally,  some  think  it  is  due 
entire  to  each,  as  in  a  legacy  per  damnationem;  some  hold  that  the  man 
that  first  takes  possession  is  to  be  preferred.  The  reason  these  latter 
give  is  this,  that  in  a  legacy  of  that  kind  the  heir  is  condemned  to  suffer  the 
legatee  to  have  the  thing ;  it  follows,  therefore,  that  if  he  suffers  the  former 
one  to  have  it,  and  he  takes  it,  the  heir  need  care  nothing  for  him  that  after- 
wards demands  the  legacy,  because  he  neither  has  the  thing  so  as  to  suffer 
it  to  be  taken  by  the  latter  claimant,  nor  has  he  done  anything  in  bad  faith 
to  keep  him  from  having  it.    (G.  2,  215.) 

4.  Legacy  per  praeceptionem. 
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Whether,  however,  they  are  heirs  according  to  our  teachers'  opinion,  or 
even  if  they  are  outsiders  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  other  school,  if  two 
or  more  persons  have  the  same  thing  left  them  jointly  or  severally,  each 
ought  to  have  his  share.    (G.  2,  223.) 

Second  Period. — The  Law  op  Bequest  during  the  Empire 

{FiDEICOMMlSSUM). 

By  means  of  fideicommiaaa  the  formal  modes  of  legacy  were 
supplemented  in  like  manner  as  in  the  case  of  the  testamentum, 

I.  In  respect  of  the  rights  of  the  legatee. 

I.  As  to  the  effect  of  undue  delay  (mora)  in  paying  the 
legacy  by  the  heir. 

On  trusts,  interest  and  the  fruits  are  due  if  only  payment  is  delayed  by 
the  debtor  under  the  trust  But  on  legacies  no  interest  is  due  ;  and  this  is 
pointed  out  in  a  rescript  of  the  late  Emperor  Hadrian.  I  know,  however, 
that  Julian  held  that  in  the  case  of  a  legacy  left  sinendt  modo  the  rule  of  law 
was  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  a  trust ;  and  this  opinion,  I  see,  prevails  in 
our  time.     (G.  2,  280.) 

In  the  time  of  Paul,  legacies  in  this  respect  were  put  on  the  same  footing  as  trusts 
•{jmara  fieri  videtur  cum postulanti  non  dcUur),     (Paul,  Sent.  8,  8,  4.) 

Again,  what  a  man  pays  by  mistake  in  excess  of  what  is  due  under  a 
trust  he  can  demand  back.  But  in  the  case  of  a  legacy  per  damnationemj 
what  on  some  false  ground  is  paid  in  excess  of  what  is  due  cannot  be 
demanded  back.  The  rule  of  law  is  the  same  with  regard  to  the  entire  sum 
which,  though  not  due,  has  been  paid  by  mistake  either  in  this  case  or  in 
that.     (G.  2,  283.) 

II.  In  respect  of  Investitive  Facts. 
1.  Form. 

(i.)  Again,  legacies  written  in  Greek  do  not  take  effect :  trusts  do. 
(G.  2,  281.) 

(2.)  A  legacy  before  the  appointment  of  an  heir  is  void;  because,  of 
course,  wills  owe  all  their  force  to  the  appointment  of  the  heir,  and  therefore 
his  appointment  is  as  it  were  the  source  and  foundation  of  the  whole  wilL 
On  the  like  principle  no  grant  of  freedom  could  be  made  before  appointing 
an  heir.  Our  teachers  hold  that  not  even  a  tutor  can  be  appointed  in  that 
place  ;  but  Labeo  and  Proculus  think  he  can,  because  none  of  the  inherit- 
ance is  spent  by  the  appointment  of  a  tutor,    (G.  2,  229-231.) 

There  is  a  great  difiterence  between  legacies  left  by  a  trust  and  those  that 
are  left  directly  at  law.  For  instance,  a  legacy  can  be  left  by  a  trust  even 
before  appointing  an  heir  ;  but  a  legacy  left  at  the  beginning  ox  a  will  is  in 
any  other  case  void.     (G.  2,  268-269.)" 

(3.)  Again,  a  man  that  has  made  no  will  can  on  his  deathbed  leave  any- 
one a  thing  by  trust  through  him  to  whom  his  goods  belong;  but  in  no 
such  way  can  he  leave  a  legacy.     (G.  2,  270.) 
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Again,  a  legacy  left  by  eodicilli  takes  effect  only  if  these  are  confirmed  by 
the  testator ;  if,  that  is,  the  testator  in  his  will  provides  that  all  he  shall  have 
written  in  eodicilli  is  to  be  valid.  But  a  trust  can  be  left  by  eodicilli  even 
although  they  are  not  confirmed.     (G.  2,  270  A.) 

Again,  through  a  legatee  a  legacy  cannot  be  left,  but  a  trust  can.  Nay, 
even  through  a  man  to  whom  we  leave  something  by  a  trust,  we  can  again 
leave  something  to  some  one  else  by  a  trust     (G.  2,  271.) 

Again,  to  another  man's  slave  no  grant  of  freedom  can  be  made  directly, 
but  through  a  trust  it  can.     (G.  2,  272.) 

2.  Modality. 

A  legacy  after  the  heir's  death  is  void — ^a  legacy,  that  is,  left  in  this  way, 
"  When  my  heir  shall  be  dead  I  give  and  leave,"  or  "  let  him  give."  But  a 
legacy  is  good  if  left  thus,  "  When  my  heir  shall  die,"  because  it  is  left  not 
after  the  death  of  the  heir,  but  at  the  last  moment  of  his  life.  A  legacy  can- 
not again  be  .left  thus : — "The  day  before  my  heir  shall  die."  There  seems 
no  reason  of  any  worth  for  this,  but  it  is  the  received  view.    (G.  2, 232.) 

The  same  we  must  understand  to  be  said  of  grants  of  freedom.  (G. 
2,  233.) 

But  whether  a  tutor  after  the  death  of  the  heir  can  be  named,  will  perhaps 
be  found  by  inquiries  to  be  the  same  question  that  is  discussed  with  regard 
to  the  tutor  that  is  named  before  the  appointment  of  the  heir.    (G.  2,  234.) 

3.  Restraints  on  investitive  facts. 
(1.)  As  to  the  object  of  bequest. 

A  man  can  leave  single  things  by  a  trust ;  a  farm,  for  instance,  a  slave,  a 
garment,  silver,  coined  money.  He  can  ask  either  the  heir  in  person  to  give 
it  up  to  some  one  ;  or  a  legatee,  although  through  a  legatee  a  legacy  cannot 
be  left.    (J.  2,  24,  pr. ;  G.  2,  260.) 

Again,  not  only  what  is  the  testator's  own  can  be  left  by  a  trust,  but  also 
what  belongs  to  the  heir,  or  legatee,  or  him  that  takes  by  trust,  or  anyone 
«lse.  The  legatee,  therefore,  and  the  man  that  takes  by  a  trust,  can  be  asked 
to  give  up  to  another  not  only  what  is  left  him,  but  also  anything  elsej 
whether  his  own  or  another's.  This  only  must  be  attended  to — no  one  must 
be  asked  to  give  up  to  another  more  than  he  himself  took  under  the  will ;  for 
aU  in  excess  of  the  legacy  is  void.  But  when  what  is  another's  is  left  by  a 
trust,  he  that  is  asked  must  of  necessity  either  buy  it  up  and  supply  it,  or  pay 
its  value.  This  is  the  rule  of  law  also  if  what  is  another's  is  left/^r  damna- 
tionem,  [There  are  some,  however,  that  think  that  if  the  owner  will  not  sell 
what  is  left  by  a  trust,  then  the  trust  is  extinguished  ;  but  that  the  case  of  a 
\eg2^:y  per  damnationem  is  different]    (J.  2,  24,  i ;  G.  2,  261-262.) 

(2.)  As  to  the  persons  capable  of  being  legatees.  (See  also 
pp.  798,  824.) 

A  legacy  to  a  strange  posthumous  child  is  void.    (G.  2,  241.) 
All  the  rest  we  have  said  above  properly  belongs  to  legacies ;  although 
some  hold,  not  without  good  reason,  that  an  heir  cannot  be  appointed  by 
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way  of  penalty.  Indeed,  it  will  make  no  difference  whether  an  heir  is 
ordered  to  give  a  legacy  if  he  does  anything  or  does  not  do  it,  or  whether  a 
co-heir  is  added  to  him.  By  adding  a  co-heir,  just  as  much  as  by  giving  a 
legacy,  you  force  him  to  do  something  contrary  to  what  he  means  to  do. 
(G.  2,  243.) 

3.  As  to  Causa. 

A  legacy  left  by  way  of  a  penalty  is  void.  A  legacy  is  left  by  way  of  a 
penalty  when  it  is  left  to  coerce  the  heir,  to  make  him  do  or  not  do  something. 
For  instance,  a  legacy  running  thus  : — "  If  my  heir  bestows  his  daughter  in 
marriage  on  Titius,  let  him  give  ten  thousand  sestertii  to  Seius  ; "  or  thus, 
"  If  you  do  not  bestow  your  daughter  in  marriage  on  Titius,  then  give  Titius 
ten  thousand  sestertii^  If,  further,  the  testator  orders  the  heir,  if  (say) 
within  two  years  he  has  not  set  up  a  monument  to  him,  to  give  ten  thousand 
sestertii  to  Titius,  that  is  a  legacy  by  way  of  a  penalty.  In  short,  starting 
from  its  very  definition,  we  can  frame  many  like  forms  or  cases.    (G.  2,  235.) 

Not  even  a  grant  of  freedom  can  be  made  by  way  of  a  penalty ;  although 
this  has  been  questioned.    (G.  2,  236.) 

About  a  tutor  we  cannot  raise  any  question,  because  an  heir  cannot  be 
forced  by  the  appointment  of  a  tutor  to  do  anything  or  not  to  do  it.  A  tuior^ 
therefore,  is  not  appointed  by  way  of  a  penalty.  But 'if  a  tutor  were  so 
appointed,  the  appointment  would  seem  to  be  conditional  rather  than  byway 
of  a  penalty.    (G.  2,  237.) 

Again,  there  is  now  no  doubt  that  neither  by  a  trust  can  anything  be  left 
by  way  of  a  penalty.    (G.  2,  288.) 

0.  Divestitive  Facts. 

There  appears  to  have  been  a  formal  release  of  heir  by 
legatee,  but  in  trusts  the  person  burdened  could  be  released 
by  any  informal  signification  of  the  intention  of  the  person 
benefited.  This  consent  could  not,  however,  have  effect  until 
the  interest  had  vested  {dies  cedity 

D.  Remedies. 

1.  Form  and  Place  of  Suit. 

Besides,  legacies  we  demand  by  ^formula;  but  trusts  we  enforce  at 
Rome  before  a  consul  or  before  the  Prsetor,  whose  chief  duty  is  to  administer 
the  law  of  trusts ;  in  the  provinces  before  the  president  ot  the  provinces. 
(G.  2, 278.) 

Again,  the  law  of  trusts  is  administered  at  all  times  in  the  city ;  but  of 
legacies,  only  when  all  law  business  is  going  on.    (G.  2,  279.) 

As  to  Iaw  terms,  see  pp.  61-53. 

2.  Damages. 

Again,  if  an  heir  denies  a  legacy  left  per  damnoHoneniy  the  action  against 
him  is  for  twice  the  amount.  But  on  account  of  a  trust,  the  claim  we  enforce 
is  always  for  the  sum  simply.    (G.  2,  282. "^ 
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Third  Epoch. — The  Law  of  Leoaot  as  settled  by  Justinian. 

(Fusion  of  Legatum  and  Fideicammiamm,) 

After  this  let  us  see  about  legacies.  This  part  of  the  law  seems  outside 
the  matter  before  us  ;  for  we  are  speaking  of  the  forms  of  the  law  by  which 
we  acquire  things  per  umversttatem.  But  since  we  have  once  spoken  of 
wills,  and  of  heirs  that  are  appointed  by  will,  this  matter  of  law  may  be 
handled  in  the  next  place  not  without  reason.    (J.  2,  20,  pr.) 

A  legacy,  then,  is  some  gift  left  by  the  deceased.  (J.  2,  20,  i.)  Of  old 
there  were  four  kinds  of  legacies— ^^rr  vindicattonem^  per  damnationem^ 
sinetuU  modOy  and  per  praeceptionem.  Certain  determinate  words  were 
assigned  to  legacies  of  each  kind,  by  which  the  several  kinds  of  legacies  were 
pointed  out.  But  under  the  constitutions  of  the  late  Emperors,  verbal 
formalities  of  this  sort  were  entirely  taken  away.  And  a  constitution  ot 
ours,  that  we  made  after  much  study,  in  our  desire  that  the  wishes  of  the 
deceased  should  take  most  effect,  and  favouring  as  we  do  not  their  words 
but  their  wishes,  has  arranged  that  all  legacies  are  to  have  one  nature, 
and  that  whatever  the  words  in  which  anything  is  left,  the  legatees  may 
lawfully  follow  it  up  not  only  by  personal  actions,  but  by  actions  in  rem 
and  by  the  action  peculiar  to  mortgages  {fypothecaria).  The  well-weighed 
limits  of  this  constitution  it  is  possible  to  gather  most  completely  by  studying 
its  whole  tenor.    (J.  2,  20,  2,) 

But  not  even  at  that  constitution  have  we  held  that  we  ought  always  to 
stop.  Antiquity,  we  find,  limited  legacies  strictly,  but  granted  trusts  that 
came  down  more  from  the  wishes  of  the  deceased  a  richer  nature.  We 
therefore  have  thought  it  necessary  to  make  legacies  entirely  equal  to 
trusts,  so  that  there  should  be  no  difference  between  them.  What  is  wanting 
to  legacies  is  all  to  be  filled  up  from  the  nature  of  trusts,  and  whatever  there 
is  in  excess  in  legacies  is  to  go  to  swell  the  nature  of  trusts.  But  that  we 
may  not  in  this  first  cradle  of  the  statutes,  by  setting  forth  the  two  as  mixed 
up,  bring  studious  youth  into  any  difficulty,  we  have  thought  it  worth  while 
in  the  meantime  to  treat  separately  first  of  legacies  and  afterwards  of  trusts  ; 
that  when  the  nature  of  both  branches  of  the  law  is  known,  those  thus 
instructed  may  be  able  with  more  subtle  ears  to  take  them  in  as  intermixed. 
(J.  2, 20,  3.) 

Definition. 

Justinian  defines  a  legacy  as  any  gift  from  a  deceased  person. 
It  need  not  be  made  by  testament,  or  even  by  codicilli^  for  any 
expression  of  intention  to  give,  to  take  effect  only  after  the 
donor's  death,  constituted  a  legacy.  It  will  be  convenient  to 
call  legatee  not  only  the  person  that  receives  what  was  in 
technical  propriety  a  legatum^  but  also  the  person  that  benefits 
by  a  Jideicommissum.  This  language  has  the  authority  of  the 
Digest  as  well  as  convenience  in  its  favour.  (D.  32,  87.) 
Unluckily  there  is  no  generic  term  correlative  to  legatee.  The 
person  bound  to  pay  a  legacy  was  generally  the  heir  (heres)^ 
not  always  ;  for  even  legatees  and  debtors  might  be  burdened 
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with  legacies.  For  all  those  persons  there  is  no  single  com- 
mon designation  ;  we  cannot  call  snch  persons  executors  or 
trustees ;  and  as  there  are  many  objections  to  coining  a  word, 
we  must  be  content  to  describe  the  idea  by  a  phrase. 
Legacy  includes  donatio  mortis  causa,  (P.  915.) 
It  may  be  necessary  to  repeat  that  the  following  account  of 
the  law  of  legacy  (including  therein  both  legatum  and  fideicom- 
missum)  must  be  taken  to  speak  from  the  time  of  Justinian, 
and  that  it  includes  the  chief  novelties  introduced  by  his 
legislation. 

Rights  and  Duties. 

A  Rules  common  to  all  Legacies, 

(a.)  Rights  in  rem  of  Legatee. 

The  right  of  the  legatee  was  either  in  rem  or  in  personam ; 
not,  as  prior  to  Justinian,  according  to  the  form  of  bequest,  but 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  legacy.  When  a  particular, 
determinate,  specific  thing  was  bequeathed,  the  legatee  became 
owner  of  it.  But  when  a  quantity  of  anything  was  bequeathed, 
the  legatee  had  no  right  to  any  specific  things,  but  only  that 
the  heir  should  deliver  the  quantity  named  by  the  testator.  In 
this  case  the  right  of  the  legatee  was  in  personam  against  the 
heir.  If  the  testator  left  the  legatee  twenty  aurei,  the  legatee 
became  a  creditor  of  the  heir  for  that  amount ;  but  if  the 
bequest  was  of  all  the  aurei  in  a  particular  cash-box,  the 
legatee  became  owner  of  the  p9,rticular  coins  in  that  box. 
His  right  was  in  rem. 

When  the  legatee  had  a  right  in  rem,  it  accrued  to  him 
immediately  that  the  heir  entered  on  the  inheritance,  as  if  it 
had  been  directly  conveyed  to  him  by  the  deceased.  If  an 
interval  occurred  between  the  entry  of  the  heir  and  the  death 
of  the  deceased,  the  convevance  is  rather  from  the  lurediiiu 
jaeens,  than  from  the  heir,  to  the  legatee.  (D.  31,  80  ;  D.  30. 
86,  2,) 

StichuB  is  bequeathed  to  Titius.  Before  Titius  knows  that  the  legacy  belongs  to 
him,  he  dies,  bequeathing  the  same  Stichus  by  his  will  to  Seins.  The  heiis  of  T^tiw 
did  not  repudiate  the  legacy.     Seius  is  owner  of  Stichus.     (D.  80,  81,  6.) 

Sempronius  bequeaths  a  horse  to  Maevius.  On  the  death  of  Sempronius,  his  heir, 
before  learning  whether  Maevius  would  accept  the  legacy,  delivered  the  horse  to  Gdiu. 
If  Maevius  accepts,  the  delivery  is  void,  and  Qaius  must  restore  the  hone.  (D.  34, 
5, 16.) 

Titius  bequeaths  Stichus  to  Seius.  Before  the  heir  enters,  and  after  the  death  *il 
Titius,  Stichus  stipulates  with  Julius  for  10  aurei.  After  the  heir  enters,  Stichns  v 
found  to  be  appointed  heir  in  the  will  of  Maevius.     Afterwards  Sdus  aooepti  the 
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legacy  of  Stiohob  Does  Seixu  b6oome  entitled  to  the  10  aurei  and  also  to  the 
inheritanoe  ?  Inasmuch  as  the  ownership  of  Stiohus  is  transferred  by  the  entry  of 
the  heir,  it  follows  that  Seios  is  entitled  to  command  Stiohus  to  enter  on  the  inherit- 
anoe of  MaeviuB,  and  so  acquire  it  for  him.  (D.  80,  86,  2.)  But  Seius  was  held  not 
to  have  been  owner  of  Stichus  before  that  time,  and  consequently  the  10  aurei  do  not 
belong  to  him,  but  augment  the  inheritance.     (D.  81,  38.) 

A  slave  was  bequeathed  to  Graius  from  Titius  as  heir.  The  slave  stole  some 
clothes  from  Titius  prior  to  his  entry  on  the  inheritanoe.  If  Gains  accepts  the  legacy, 
he  may  be  sued  by  Titius  for  the  theft  committed  by  the  slave,  because  noxa  caput 
sequUur  (p.  1'67).  At  the  time  of  the  theft  the  slave  belonged  to  the  keredUaa  jacens, 
but  by  the  entiy  of  Titius  he  was  immediately  traniferred  to  Gains  with  all  his  noxal 
liAbiUties.     (D.  47,  2,  64  ;  D.  9,  4,  40.) 

When  the  legacy  of  a  specific  thing  was  conditional,  t.«., 
dependent  upon  the  happening  or  not  happening  of  a  future 
and  uncertain  event,  the  ownership  wad  not  vested  in  the 
legatee,  but  meanwhile  remained  in  the  heir. 

Stichus  is  bequeathed  to  Titius  if  a  certain  ship  arrives  from  Asia.  Seins.  the  heir, 
sold  Stichus  before  the  ship  arrived.  Afterwards  the  ship  came  in.  TLd  sale  of 
Stichus  becomes  void,  and  Titius  can  reclaim  him  as  his  property. 

(b.)  Rights  in  personam  of  legatee.  Duties  of  persons  on 
whom  legacies  are  imposed. 

I.  The  object  of  a  legacy  may  be  a  thing  or  some  act  {factum) 
of  the  heir  or  other  person  on  whom  the  legacy  is  imposed. 

The  first  duty  of  such  person,  then,  is  to  deliver  the  thing  to 
the  legatee,  or  to  do  the  act  required  of  him.  If  the  testator 
requires  his  heir  to  render  any  personal  service,  the  heir  must 
himself  do  what  is  required  ;  but  in  other  cases  a  sum  of 
money  may  be  given  to  the  legatee  in  discharge  of  the  duty  of 
the  heir.  (D.  32,  11,  25.)  This  kind  of  legacy  is  comparatively 
rare,  and  we  need  consider  only  legacies  of  things.    • 

1.  When  a  particular  thing  was  bequeathed,  and  it  was  not 
the  property  of  the  testator,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  heir,  or 
other  person  charged  with  the  legacy,  to  buy  and  deliver  that 
particular  thing.  If  the  heir  or  such  other  person  cannot  buy 
the  thing  specifically  bequeathed,  he  must  pay  its  value. 
(D.  32,  30,  6 ;  D.  32, 11,  17.) 

To  this  rule,  that  a  specific  legacy  must  be  specifically  per- 
formed, an  exception  existed  when  the  heir  could  not  obtain  it 
without  paying  an  exorbitant  price.  K  the  heir  got  possession 
of  the  thing  bequeathed,  he  was  bound  to  give  it  up  to  the 
legatee,  however  precious  it  might  be  in  his  eyes  as  a  family 
heirloom.  (D.  30,  71,  4.)  When  the  bequest,  however,  was  of 
a  slave,  the  heir  could  retain  the  slave,  paying  the  value  to  the 
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legatee  when  the  slave  was  a  relation  of  his  own,  as  his  father, 
mother,  or  brother.     (D.  30,  71,  3.) 

When  the  bequest  is  not  of  specified  things  the  heir  or  person 
charged  has  the  option  of  giving  the  things  or  paying  their 
value.     (D.  34,  2,  38,  1.) 

2.  The  duty  of  the  person  charged  with  a  legacy  is  not  to 
give  a  good  title  to  the  legatee  (D.  30,  44,  8),  but  to  deliver 
free  and  unburdened  possession  (vcLcua  possessio). 

l^  Does  this  duty  imply  that  the  heir  is  bound  to  release  the 
thing  bequeathed  if  it  has  been  mortgaged  by  the  testator  ? 

If  any  one  leaves  as  a  legacy  a  thing  bound  to  a  creditor,  the  heir  must  of 
necessity  release  it.  In  this  case,  too,  it  is  held  as  in  the  case  of  what 
belongs  to  another,  that  the  heir  must  of  necessity  release  it  only  if  the 
deceased  knew  it  was  so  bound.  So  the  late  Emperors  Severus  and 
Antoninus  decided  by  a  rescript.  If,  however,  the  deceased  wished  the 
legatee  to  release  it,  and  expressly  said  so,  the  heir  is  not  bound  to  release 
it.     (J.  2,  20,  5.) 

The  questioii  turned  entirely  upon  the  intention  of  the  testator.  The  presump- 
tion of  Iaw  was  that,  if  the  testator  knew  the  thing  was  mortgaged,  he  intended  his 
heir  to  release  it ;  but  if  it  be  shown  that  the  testator  was  ignorant  of  the  mortgage, 
it  follows  that  he  could  not  have  intended  the  heir  to  discharge  it.  (D.  30»  67.) 
This  presumption  was  held  equally  to  exist  even  when  the  legatee  was  hxmoelf  also 
the  mortgagee.  (D.  81,  85.)  If  the  creditor  had  exercised  his  right  of  sale,  the  heir 
must  pay  the  price  of  it  to  the  legatee,  unless  the  contraiy  is  proved  to  have  been  the 
testator's  intention.     (G.  6,  42,  6.) 

2"*.  If  the  usufruct  of  the  thing  bequeathed  did  not  belong  to 
the  testator,  was  the  heir  bound  to  deliver  the  thing  with  the 
usufruct  t  It  was  presumed  that  the  testator  intended  so, 
because  the  enjoyment  of  a  thing  could  not  be  said  to  be  given 
without  the  usufruct.     (D.  31,  66,  6 ;  D.  31,  26.) 

3**.  Servitudes  (excepting  usufruct,  if  it  can  correctly  be 
described  as  a  servitude)  were  burdens  on  the  legatee.  The 
heir  was  not  obliged  to  deliver  the  thing  released  from  servi- 
tude, imless  the  testator  expressed  his  intention  by  employing 
the  clause,  "  Uti  optimus  maximusque"  (D.  30,  69,  3.)  The 
distinction  assigned  between  these  servitudes  and  usufruct  is 
that  the  latter  was  essential  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  bequest. 
(D.  31,  76,  2.)  But  it  would  have  been  manifestly  so  incon- 
venient to  require  the  heir  to  release  land  from  ordinary 
servitudes,  that  no  other  reason  is  required.  This  rule  was 
BO  strictly  observed,  that  even  when  the  servitude  was  due  to 
the  heir,  and  thereby  lost  (as  it  would  be  if  the  bequest  were 
conditional,  and  thus  the  heir  was  for  a  time  owner  of  both 
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the  servient  and  dominant  land),  the  heir  could  refnse  to  de- 
liver the  land  until  the  legatee  re-established  the  servitude. 

4'.  Other  real  burdens  {aiiera  realia). 

The  heir  was  bound  to  pay  all  the  burdens  of  taxation  and 
the  like  up  to  the  time  of  delivering  the  land,  but  no  longer. 
This  included  rent  for  State  lands  (vectigar)^  land-tax  {tributum), 
ground-rent  (solarium),  sewers -rate  (cloacarivm),  and  water-rate 
{pro  aquae  forma).     (D.  30,  89,  5.) 

3.  The  heir  must  deliver  to  the  legatee  not  merely  the  bare 
thing  bequeathed,  but  whatever  else  is  indispensable  to  the  use 
or  enjoyment  of  it. 

A  testator  bequeaths  a  farm  to  Titius,  and  the  usafrtict  of  an  adjoining  farm  to 
Maevius.  There  is  no  access  to  the  latter  farm  except  throngh  that  bequeathed  to 
Tftins.  Titius  is  not  entitled  to  possession  until  he  guarantees  permission  to  Maevius 
to  pass  through  his  land.  (D.  88,  2, 15«  1.)  If  the  heir  surrenders  the  farm  to  Titius 
without  exacting  this  promise,  he  must  at  his  own  expense  buy  a  right  of  way  from 
Titius  and  deliver  it  to  Maevius.     (D.  80,  44,  9.) 

A  testator  by  codieilli  bequeathed  to  the  citizens  of  Tivoli  the  free  use  for  ten 
months  in  the  year  of  the  Julian  bath  adjoining  his  house ;  the  bath  to  be  kept  in 
good  condition  by  his  heirs.  This  includes  the  cost  of  repairs,  and  everything  neces- 
sary to  enable  the  public  to  enjoy  the  bath.     (D.  82,  85,  8.) 

4.  Is  the  heir  entitled  to  accessions,  or  bound  to  make  good 
losses  in  things  specifically  bequeathed  t  The  rule  is  that  the 
benefit  of  all  additions  and  accessions  goes  to  the  legatee,  while 
all  losses  fall  upon  him,  except  in  so  far  as  they  are  due  to  the 
SLct  or  default  of  the  heir. 

A  testator,  after  making  a  will  and  bequeathing  his  Titian  farm,  adds  some  land 
to  it.  The  whole  belongs  to  the  legatee.  (D.  80, 24, 2.)  In  like  manner,  the  legatee 
suffers  the  loss  if  the  testator  takes  away  a  field  from  the  farm.     (D.  80,  24,  8.) 

A  flock  is  bequeathed.  The  increase  in  the  flock  is  in  favour  of  the  legatee. 
(D.  80,  21.) 

A  testator  bequeaths  a  piece  of  land,  and  afterwards  builds  on  it.  The  building 
is  also  included  in  the  legacy.     (D.  81,  89.) 

After  bequeathing  a  statue,  a  testator  adds  an  arm  to  it.  The  whole  goes  to  tiie 
legatee.    (D.  84,  2,  14.) 

A  testator  bequeathed  to  Titius  a  sum  of  10  aurei  due  to  him  by  the  heirs  of  Gains 
Seius,  and  he  desired  his  heir  to  transfer  to  Titius  his  action  against  the  heirs,  and  the 
pledges  he  held  in  security.  His  heir  must  transfer  the  action  for  the  interest  as  well 
as  the  10  aw^    (D.  82,  84,  pr.) 

An  heir  cut  down  trees  on  land  bequeathed,  or  pulled  down  houses,  or  imposed 
a  servitude  on  it,  or  released  a  servitude  due  to  it ;  in  all  these  cases  he  must  give 
compensation  to  the  legatee.     (D.  7,  6,  2.) 

5.  Duty  of  the  heir  in  respect  of  the  produce  of  the  thing 
(fructuSy  causa), 
Tn  the  first  place,  it  is  obvious  that  the  income  and  adven- 
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titiouB  gains  obtained  from  the  thing  bequeathed  during  the 
lifetime  of  the  testator  cannot  be  claimed  by  the  legatee. 
(D.  30,  91,  6.) 

Exception. — If  a  flock  is  left  as  a  legacy,  and  it  afterwards  comes  down 
to  one  sheep,  what  remains  can  be  claimed  by  a  vindication  When  a  flock 
is  left,  those  sheep  as  well  that  after  the  will  is  made  are  added  to  the  flock 
pass  (as  Julian  says)  with  the  legacy.  For  a  flock  has  one  body,  though 
it  is  made  up  of  separate  individuals  ;  just  as  a  house  is  one  body,  though  it 
is  made  up  of  the  stones  that  hold  together.  When  a  house,  then,  is  left  as 
a  legacy,  the  pillars  and  marbles  that  after  the  will  is  made  are  added,  go 
(we  say)  with  the  legacy.    (J.  2,  20,  18-19.) 

The  question,  theu^  is  as  to  the  time  between  the  death  of  the 
testator  and  the  acquisition  of  the  legacy  by  the  legatee.  In 
one  case  the  question  is  easily  determined.  When  a  thing 
belonging  to  the  testator  is  bequeathed  to  a  legatee,  and  the 
legatee  becomes  entitled  as  owner  on  the  entry  of  the  heir,  it 
follows  that  prior  to  the  entry  of  the  heir  the  legatee  is 
entitled  to  nothing,  and  after  that,  as  owner,  he  is  entitled  to 
everything.  When,  however,  a  thing  is  specificallj^equeathed, 
but  the  legacy  is  not  to  take  effect  until  after  a  certain  time,  or 
until  a  condition  happens,  for  that  period  the  heir  is  entitled 
to  the  possession  and  the  income  (^fructv£)  and  casual  gains 

A  testator  bequeathed  certain  slaves  by  name  to  his  sister  on  trust  to  give  them  to 
her  children  on  her  death.  During  her  life  certain  slaves  were  born  of  those  oon* 
taioed  in  the  legacy.  These,  it  was  held,  were  not  included  in  the  gift  of  trust  to  the 
children.     (D.  82,  41,  10.) 

A  distinction  was,  however,  drawn  when  the  legacy  was  not 
conditional,  but  only  postponed,  say  for  ten  years.  If  the  delay 
was  intended  to  be  a  benefit  to  the  heir,  the  heir  was  entitled  to 
the  income  and  profit  for  the  ten  years ;  but  if  it  was  for  the 
benefit  of  the  legatee,  as  a  postponement  until  he  reached  the 
age  of  puberty,  then  the  whole  profit  of  the  ten  years  must  be 
given  up  to  the  legatee.  In  this  respect  the  heir  was  purely  a 
trustee.     (D.  31,  43,  2.) 

When  a  legatee  had  a  right  in  rem,  he  became  entitled  to  the 
fructas  from  the  moment  the  ownership  vested  in  him,  although 
the  crops  had  just  then  come  to  maturity.  (D.  22,  1,  42.) 
This  was  the  rule  even  if  the  ground  had  been  prepared  and 
sown  by  a  tenant,  who,  however,  had  an  action  against  the 
hereB  upon  his  contract.     (D.  30,  120,  2.) 

When  the  legatee  had  only  a  right  in  perBonam,  the  rule  was 
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somewhat  different.  He  was  not  entitled  to  the  income  or 
produce  necessarily  from  the  moment  when  the  legacy  became 
due.  He  became  entitled  only  when  the  heir  refused  or 
neglected  to  perform  his  duty.  Unless  there  was  a  breach  of 
duty  (mora)  by  the  heir,  and  undue  delay  in  performing  his 
obligation,  the  legatee  had  no  claim  for  arrears  of  income  or 
interest.     (Paul,  Sent.  3,  8,  4.) 

When  the  heir  is  required  to  restore  the  income  {fructus), 
what  he  must  restore  is  not  the  income  he  actually  obtained, 
but  the  income  that  the  legatee  could  have  obtained  if  he  had 
been  in  possession.     (D.  30,  39,  1.) 

11.  The  person  charged  with  a  legacy  must  make  good  any 
loss  sustained  by  a  legatee  through  his  misconduct  (dolus) 
or  negligence  (culpa).  Thus  if  the  hen-  delays  entering  upon 
the  inheritance  in  order  to  hurt  the  legatee,  he  must  pay  com- 
pensation.    (D.  7,  1,  35,  pr.) 

As  to  the  degree  of  care  required,  an  important  distinction  is 
drawn  by  Africanus.  He  says  that  if  the  person  charged  with 
a  legacy  derives  no  benefit  whatever  under  the  will  of  the 
deceased,  but  is  asked  to  give  up  all  that  he  gets,  such  a  person 
is  to  be  responsible  only  for  actual  misconduct  (dolus)^  not  for 
negligence  (culpa).  But  if  he  derives  any  benefit  under  the 
-will,  he  is  bound  to  exercise  the  care  of  a  good  paterfamilias. 
(D.  30,  108,  12 ;  D.  30,  47,  5.)  Africanus  supports  this  view 
by  the  analogy  of  bonae  fdei  contracts.  If  only  one  of  the 
contracting  parties  derived  any  benefit  firom  it,  he  could  not 
require  from  the  other  any  responsibility  except  for  miscon- 
duct (dolus) ;  but  if  both  gained  by  the  contract,  each  was  re- 
sponsible also  for  due  diligence. 

In  the  absence  of  negligence,  the  person  charged  was  not 
liable  to  make  good  the  loss  of  the  thing  bequeathed.  But  if 
the  loss  occurred  after  he  had  failed  to  perform  his  obligation 
(mora),  or  by  his  own  act,  even  if  an  innocent  one,  he  must 
make  good  the  loss.     (D.  30, 108,  11 ;  D.  32,  26.) 

If  the  thing  left  as  a  legacy  perishes  without  any  act  on  the  part  of  the 
heir,  it  is  on  the  legatee  the  loss  falls.  If  also  another  man's  slave,  without 
any  act  on  the  part  of  the  heir  is  manumitted,  the  heir  is  not  liable.  But  if 
a  slave  belonging  to  the  heir  is  left,  and  the  heir  manumits  him,  he  is  liable, 
as  Julian  wrote ;  and  it  makes  no  difference  whether  he  knew  or  did  not 
know  that  the  slave  had  been  left  as  a  legacy  through  him  ;  nay,  even  if  he 
gave  the  slave  to  another,  and  the  man  to  whom  he  was  given  manumitted 
him,  the  heir  is  liable,  although  he  did  not  know  that  the  slave  had  been 
left  as  a  legacy  through  him.    (J.  2,  20,  16.) 
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III.  Written  instruments  showing  the  title  of  lands  be- 
queathed may  be  kept  by  the  heir,  and  the  legatee  cannot 
demand  them  ;  but  the  heir  must  give  sureties  for  their  pro- 
duction when  required  in  the  interest  of  the  legatee.  (G.  6, 
42,  24.) 

(0.)  Duties  of  Legatee  =  Rights  in  personam  of  the  person 

charged  with  the  legacy. 

Is  the  legatee  bound  to  make  good  to  the  heirs  or  persons 
charged  with  the  legacy  what  has  been  spent  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  thing  bequeathed  t   '  The  legatee  was  not  bound  to 
pay  even  for  necessary  repairs,  because  the  right  of  the  heir     ji 
or  person  charged  to  take  the  produce  or  income  was  asuffi-      i 
cient  equivalent.      (D.  30,   61.)     But  when  the  expenditure      ] 
went  to  the  root  of  the  bequest,  the  heir  had  a  right  to  com- 
pensation.    Thus,  if  without  the  fault  of  the  heir  (D.  30,  59)  a 
house  bequeathed  was  burned  down,  and  he  rebuilt  it,  he  is  not 
bound  to  gfive  up  possession  when  the  legacy  falls  due,  unless 
compensation  is  made  to  him  on  an  equitable  scale  (D.  30,  58); 
and  even  after  surrendering  the  property  without  obtaining 
compensation,  he   can  bring  an   action  against  the  legatee 
on.  the  grotmd  that  he  has  paid  to  him  more  than  was  due 
(D.  30,  60.) 

B.— Rules  applying  to  Particular  Legacies. 

The  duties  of  the  heir  and  the  rights  of  the  legatee  had  one 
common  origin  in  the  will  of  the  testator,  and  their  limits 
were  simply  a  question  of  interpreting  that  will.  To  a  certain 
extent,  therefore,  no  universal  rule  can  be  laid  down,  because 
each  testator  had  a  right  to  have  his  will  interpreted  by  itself 
so  long  as  he  kept  within  the  limits  of  the  law.  Still  one 
testament  was  necessarily  very  much  like  another,  and  legacies 
ran  in  grooves.  Hence  the  language  of  testators  came  to  be 
tried  by  the  standard  of  legal  custom,  and  it  might  happen 
that  an  incorrect  use  of  terms  defined  by  custom  would  cause 
the  testator's  will  to  be  interpreted  erroneously,  and  so  defeat 
his  intentions.  But  custom  was  never  set  up  as  an  absolute 
tyrant ;  it  was  accepted  as  a  guide  only  if  the  testator  had  not 
clearly  shown  a  different  intention.  The  legal  interpretation, 
or  rather  the  interpretation  arrived  at  from  considering  a 
multitude   of  wills,  took  rank  only  as  a  presumption  of  law 
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which  by  clear  and  conclusive  evidence  to  the  contrary  might 
be  rebutted. 

With  this  explanation  we  may  proceed  to  notice  the  chief 
examples  of  legacy  in  the  Roman  law,  and  in  doing  so  shall 
follow  the  arrangement  of  rights  adopted  in  the  present  work 

A.  hegt^y  of  Rights  in  rem  over  Human  Beings  —Slavery. 

B.  Legacy  of  Rights  in  rem  over  Things. 

(a.)  Unqualified  Ownership. 

(b.)  Qualified  Ownership. 

(o.)  Usufruct. 
0.  Rights  in  personam. 
r>.  Legacy  of  Bereditas. 

A.  Rights  in  rem  over  Human  Beings — Slavery. 

The  chief  distinction  that  occurs  in  legacies  of  slaves  is  that 
between  serm  nrbani  and  servi  rusticu  The  latter  were  either 
agricultural  labourers  or  attached  to  farms,  the  urban  slaves 
were  rather  personal  attendants  on  the  owner.  (D.  32,  60, 1.) 
But  the  real  test  was  the  custom  of  the  owner.  The  urban  and 
rural  slaves  were  supplied  with  different  kinds  of  food,  and  the 
household  accounts  kept  them  separate.  The  evidence  derived 
from  this  source  was  considered  most  satisfactory.  (D.  32,  99, 
pr.) 

If  a  man  leaves  as  a  legacy  female  slaves  with  their  children  as  well, 
even  if  the  female  slaves  die,  their  offspring  goes  with  the  legacy.  It  is  the 
same  if  ordinary  slaves  are  left,  and  the  slaves  of  those  slaves  (yicarti)  as  well, 
so  that  even  although  the  ordinary  slaves  die,  yet  their  slaves  go  with  the  legacy. 
But  if  a  slave  is  left,  and  his  peculiuM  as  well,  by  the  death  or  manumission 
or  alienation  of  the  slave,  the  legacy  of  the  peculiunty  too,  is  extinguished. 
Q.  2,  20,  17.) 

B.  Rights  in  rem  over  TniNaa 

(a.)  Unqualified  Ownership. 
L  Animals. 

Cattle  (Pecut)  includes  all  aniinalit  that  feed  in  flocks  or  herds,  including  swine. 
(D.  82,  66,  4.) 

Sheep  {Ovet)  does  not  Include  lambs  (Paul,  Sent  8,  6,  74)  nor  rams.  (I>.  82,  81,  4.) 
Lambs  {agni)  yrete  generally  so  called  nntil  they  were  a  year  old  (Paul,  Sent.  8,  6,  74) ; 
but  the  usage  varied — ^in  some  places  until  the  first  shearing.  (D.  82,  65,  7.)  A 
legacy  of  lambs,  therefore,  applied  to  different  ages,  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
place. 

A  legacy  of  birds  [Avu)  included  aviaries,  geese,  pheasants,  and  fowls,  but  not 
the  slaves  that  watched  them.     (D.  82,  66.) 

II.  Legacy  of  Lands  or  Houses. 
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Land  or  housefi  might  be  bequeathed  simply  or  with  their 
appurtenances. 

1.  Simple  legacy  of  farm  or  estate  {Fundus), 

A  legacy  of  a  farm  is  a  gift  of  the  soil,  buildings,  and  fixtures 
{qiuzecumque  infixa  inaedi/icataque  sunt)  (D.  33,  7,  21),  but  not 
of  the  moveables  on  the  farm.  (D.  19, 1, 17,  pr. — 11.)  A  legacy 
of  a  house  included  the  land  on  which  it  stood,  and  a  legacy  of 
land  included  the  house  built  upon  it.     (Paul,  Sent.  3,  6,  68.) 

The  boundaries  of  a  farm  were  determined  by  the  views  of 
the  testator,  which,  if  necessary,  were  to  be  ascertained  by 
extrinsic  evidence. 

"To  my  sister  Tyranna  I  leave  my  Grecian  farm,  with  the  stable  and  aU  the  mral 
stock."  Does  this  include  meadows  for  pasture  which  were  bought  by  the  testator 
along  with  the  farm,  and  used  in  connection  with  it  f  If,  according  to  the  usage  of 
the  testator,  these  meadows  were  included  in  the  uame  of  the  farm,  they  pass  to  the 
legatee.     (D.  88,  7,  20,  7.) 

Amongst  other  lands,  Titius  bequeathed  to  his  nephew  the  Seian  farm.  For  con- 
venienoe,  in  order  to  get  a  tenant,  the  testator  let  out  this  farm  in  two  portions*  of 
which  one  was  designated  the  Upper  Seian,  and  the  other  the  Lower  Seian  farm. 
Does  the  nephew  get  both  of  them  ?  Paul  said,  in  the  absence  of  proof  that  the 
testator  intended  to  bequeath  one  only,  the  Upper  or  the  Lower,  both  went  to  the 
legatee,  because  aU  the  land  was  held  under  one  name  (Seian  Farm).     (D.  31,  86,  1.) 

A  testator  bequeathed  to  his  brother  two  farms — of  Cassius  and  Nonius,  with  their 
osier-beds  and  woodlands.  Does  this  include  osier-beds  and  woodlands  not  embraced 
by  the  names  of  the  farms,  but  which  adjoined  the  farms,  were  purchased  at  the 
same  time  by  the  testator,  and  are  necessary  for  the  cultivation  of  the  farms  f  Scaevola 
replied  in  the  negative,  and  said  that  nothing  passed  to  the  legatee  but  what  was 
included  in  the  designation  of  the  farms.     (D.  38,  7,  27,  5.) 

"To  Titius  I  give  and  bequeath  my  Seian  lands,  just  as  they  were  purchased." 
The  purchase  referred  to  included  lands  known  as  Gabian.  This  is  not  enough  to  pass 
them  also.  The  best  evidence  is  the  accounts  and  correspondence  of  the  testator 
showing  whether  he  called  these  lands  also  by  the  name  of  Seian.     (D.  82,  91,  Sl) 

2.  Legacy  of  a  farm  with  its  stock  (fundus  cum  instrumento). 

"  Itutrumentum  "  included  everything  on  a  farm  placed  there  for  the  purpose  of  its 
cultivation,  and  necessary  for  the  cultivation.  It  thus  included  all  the  implements 
required  for  sowing,  planting,  or  preparing  the  crop — as  spades,  ploughs,  pruning- 
hooks,  etc.,  for  gathering  the  crop — as  sickles,  scythes,  panniers,  etc.,  and  for  storing 
the  crop.     (D.  88,  7,  8,  pr.;  D.  33,  7,  12, 1;  D.  88,  7, 12,  10;  D.  38,  7, 18,  8.) 

Alfenus  was  of  opinion  that  ingtrumentum  applied  only  to  implements,  and  not  to 
animals  or  slaves,  but  Ulplan  held  this  to  be  an  error ;  but  live  stock  was  included 
only  in  so  far  as  it  was  required  for  the  cultivation  of  the  farm.     (D.  33,  7,  12,  2.) 

Thus  if  a  flock  of  sheep  is  bequeathed,  and  it  was  bought  for  the  sake  of  the 
mutton  and  wool,  it  is  not  included  in  "  inttrumentum  ;  *'  but  if  the  land  is  fit  only  for 
sheep,  then  the  sheep  are  included,  as  by  them  alone  can  the  produce  of  pasture  be 
obtained.  (D.  38,  7,  9.)  Again,  if  the  land  is  used  for  bees,  both  bees  and  hives  an 
contuned  in  "  instrumenhtm."  (D.  33,  7,  10.)  The  same  is  true  of  birds  reared  and 
kept  in  islands  on  the  sea.  (D.  33,  7,  11.)  If  the  principal  value  of  the  estate  con- 
sisted in  fishing,  fowling,  or  hunting,  then  the  doga,  and  gamekeepers  (being  slaves). 
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and  all  the  neoesaaxy  apparatus,  are  included  in  the  beqneet.  (D,  83,  7, 12,  12  ;  D. 
33,  7,  22,  pr. ;  Paul,  Sent  8,  6,  41. ) 

The  Blaves  used  for  the  onltLvation  of  the  land,  as  also  the  bailiff  {viUiciu)  and 
overseeTS  {monitores),  are  included  in  '*  inttrwneniuM  ;  "  the  latter  only,  however,  when 
they  were  bound  to  give  up  the  whole  produce  to  their  owner,  reoeiving  such  mainten- 
ance  as  he  thought  fit ;  not  if  they  cultivated  the  farm  for  a  fixed  rent.  (D.  38,  7, 18, 
4  ;  D.  33,  7,  20,  1.)  When  any  of  these  slaves,  or  others  employed  exclusively  on  the 
farm  (D.  33,  7,  12,  5),  were  included  in  a  legacy  of  "  inttrumeiUum,**  their  wives  and 
children  also  passed  to  the  legatee,  in  order  to  avoid  the  harshness  of  breaking  up 
their  families.     (D.  33,  7,  12,  7.) 

These  things  fell  under  the  general  description  of  "  instrumentum  "  only  when  they 
were  on  the  farm,  and  destined  to  remain  there  for  its  use.  (D.  83,  7,  12,  pr.)  The 
mere  fact  that  slaves  attached  to  a  farm  were  accustomed  to  be  let  out  part  of  the 
year  for  hire,  does  not,  however,  take  them  out  of  the  category  of  "  ingtrumentuin.** 
(D.  88,  7,  12,  8.)  So  if  they  were  taken  away  by  the  testator  to  attend  on  him  for  a 
temporary  purpose,  when  farm  operations  were  suspended,  they  stiU  were  considered 
as  port  of  the  stock  of  the  land.     (D.  33,  7,  27,  1.) 

3.  A  legacy  of  a  fiEtrm  with  its  furnishing  (fundus  instructus). 

**  Ifuirumentum  "  involved  the  idea  of  a  means  to  an  end,  but  that  end  was  to  get 
the  use  of  the  land  ;  it  did  not  include  household  furniture  {ntppeHlez),  "  Fundtu 
iiutrueiua"  although  there  was  some  variety  of  opinion  on  the  subject,  seems  to  have 
been  considered  as  including  not  only  **  irutrumerUumt**  but  everything  prepared  for 
the  oomfort  or  pleasure  of  the  owner.  (D.  33,  7,  12,  27.)  Such  a  legacy,  therefore, 
includes  the  fumitiure  of  the  farm-bouse,  the  clothes,  gold,  silver,  wine,  and  utensils  of 
the  testator  (D.  88,  7,  12,  28) ;  also  the  domestic  slaves  (D.  38,  7,  12,  35)  ;  the  books 
and  library  (D.  33,  7,  12,  84) ;  but  not  the  crop  ready  for  the  market.  (D.  83,  7, 
1 2,  30.) 

These  things,  however,  are  included  only  if  they  are  permanently  assigned  {non 
temporia  causa)  for  the  furnishing  of  the  farm.     (G.  6,  38,  2.) 

4.  Legacy  of  a  house  simply. 

A  legacy  of  a  house  inoludes  a  garden  having  an  access  to  the  house,  if  it  was 
bought  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  attraction  of  the  house,  and  not  as  a  market- 
garden.     (D.  82,  91,  5.) 

5.  Legacy  of  a  honse  cum  instrttmento. 

This  includes  whatever  moveable  is  attached  to  a  house  for  protection  from  the 
weather  or  fire,  but  not  pictures  and  the  like  used  only  for  ornament ;  nor  windows, 
unless  they  are  intended  for  shelter.  (D.  88,  7,  12, 16.)  But  it  inoludes  vinegar  stored 
for  the  purpose  of  putting  out  fires.  (D.  88,  7,  12,  18.)  Statues,  if  fixed,  pass  with 
the  house  as  part  of  the  inunoveable.     (D.  88,  7,  12,  28.) 

6.  A  legacy  of  a  house  furnished  (domus  instructa). 

This  embraces  aU  inttrumeiUa,  and  also  the  various  classes  of  household  slaves. 
(D.  83,  7, 12,  42.) 

Nothing  passed  by  a  legacy  of  land  or  houses,  except  the  immoveables  and  fixtures, 
unless  they  were  expressly  or  by  implication  contained  in  the  gift     (D.  33,  10,  14.) 

"  As  it  is  *'  {aicut  at),  is  a  legacy  of  implements  and  furniture.     (D.  38,  7,  27,  4. ) 

"  Uti  optimuB  nuueifMuque  t$t"  has  not  the  same  effect  unless  a  contraiy  in- 
tention appears.     (D.  32,  98,  4.) 
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The  addition  "  uti  pouedi  "  ia  indedmye,  and  leavei  open  the  qoestion  for  argu- 
ment upon  the  particular  wiU.     (D.  88,  7,  20,  9.) 

^  To  GaiuB  Seine,  my  foster-eon,  I  wish  to  be  given  audh  and  such  fsnua  as  they 
are  famished  (ito  ut  inttrucU  twU\  and  the  upper  house."  Held  that  the  house  also 
is  bequeathed  with  its  furnishings,  unless  a  contrary  intention  is  shown  by  the 
testator.     (D.  88,  7,  20,  2.) 

If  a  farm  fully  stocked  {fundus  instrucius\  or  with  the  stock  {cum 
instrumento)  as  well,  is  left  as  a  legacy,  it  is  the  same ;  for  if  the  farm  is 
alienated,  the  legacy  of  the  stock  too  is  extinguished.    (J.  2,  20,  17.) 

Paul  explains,  however,  that  this  is  merely  a  presumption  from  the  language 
employed  \  so  that  if  the  legacy  were  fundus  et  inttrumentvm  or  funduM  kutruehUj 
the  alienation  of  the  farm  does  not  take  away  the  legacy  of  the  stock  {irutrumenium}, 
but  Labeo  agrees  with  the  text.     (D.  88,  7,  5.) 

7.  A  form  of  legacy  closely  resembling  those  described  was 
made  when  a  farm  or  house  was  bequeathed  with  whatever 
should  be  found  on  the  premises  at  the  time  of  testator's  death. 
{Domum  quaeque  mea  ibi  erunt  quum  moriar.) 

Such  a  gift  includes  the  household  slaves  (D.  31,  32,  2),  and 
money  deposited  in  the  house  for  safety  (D.  32,  79,  1),  but  not 
money  kept  for  loan  (D.  32,  44),  nor  the  claims  against  debtors 
(nomina)^  (D.  31,  86,  pr.)  ;  nor  the  written  securities  of  debtors. 
(D.  33,  7,  18,  14 ;  D.  32,  92,  1.) 

The  gift  includes  all  that  forms  part  of  the  appurtenances 
of  the  house,  although  they  are  not  actually  present  at  the 
moment  of  testator's  death ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  e^^clndes 
what  is  only  accidentally  present.     (D.  32,  78,  7.) 

"  To  my  freedwoman,  Pamphila,  I  wish  to  be  given  my  Titian  Farm,  with  its 
stock,  and  whatever  is  on  the  premises  at  my  death."  Stichus,  a  slave  attached  to 
the  farm,  was  sent  away  a  year  before  the  testator's  death  for  instruddozi,  and  had 
not  returned.  Held  that  Stichus  belongs  to  Pamphila,  unless  the  separation  of  Stichus 
from  the  farm  was  intended  by  the  testator  to  be  finaL  (D.  88,  7,  20,  6 ;  ]>.  8i, 
78,  pr.) 

"  Let  my  heir  give  to  Titius  the  Cornelian  Farm,  and  the  slaves  that  shall  be  there 
at  my  death."  A  female  slave  belonging  to  the  farm  ran  away,  and  during  her  flight 
had  a  child.  She  had  not  returned  at  testator's  death.  Held  that  both  she  and  the 
child  belonged  to  Titius.     (D.  80,  84,  10.) 

"  I  direct  Pamphilus,  my  freedman,  to  pick  out  and  reserve  for  himself  my  Titiaa 
Farm  and  the  little  Sempronian  property,  with  the  stock,  and  whatever  shaU  be  there 
on  my  death  ;  and  also  the  slaves  that  live  on  the  farm,  except  those  I  may  manumit'* 
This  legacy  includes  the  money  left  on  the  farms.  The  testator  had  had  on  tiie 
premises  a  stock  of  wine  that  he  had  sold  when  alive,  and  actually  received  one-thizd 
of  the  price.  Held  that  the  rest  of  the  wine  not  delivered  belongs  to  Pampbilua. 
This  carries  the  testator's  liberality  further,  as  bequeathing  what  had  actually  been 
sold ;  but  the  testator  was  presumed  to  have  this  intention  towards  a  freedman,  who 
wan  a  favoured  person.    (D.  88,  7,  27,  8.) 

III.  A  legacy  of  furniture  (aupellex). 
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Fnmiture  {aupdlex)  h  defined  to  mean  the  ordinary  things  required  for  the  use  of 
a  house,  but  not  plate  or  garments  (D.  88,  10,  1) ;  or  what  is  mduded  in  any  other 
of  the  well-known  kinds  of  legacy,  as  provisions,  ornaments,  ailTer  goblets,  written 
securities,  etc.  (D.  88,  10,  S  ;  B.  38, 10,  6,  1.)  In  early  times  of  poverty,  even  articles 
of  furniture,  if  made  of  ivory  or  other  valuable  substance,  or  studded  with  gems,  were 
not  considered  to  be  contained  in  this  legacy,  but  with  the  growth  of  wealth  this 
scruple  was  removed.     (D.  88,  10,  7, 1.) 

IV.  Legacy  of  aliment. 

Such  a  legacy  includes  a  due  supply  of  food  {dbaria),  clothes,  and  house-room, 
because  without  these  Uf  e  cannot  be  sustained.  It  does  not  include,  however,  cost  of 
education  (D.  84,  1,  6),  unless  such  is  proved  to  have  been  the  testator^s  intention. 
(D.  84, 1,  7.)  It  includes  also  an  allowance  of  water,  in  places  where  water  is  sold. 
(D.  84, 1, 1.) 

The  quantity  to  be  given  was  the  same  as  the  testator  had  been  accustomed  to  give  ; 
if  he  had  not  begun  the  alimenti  then  the  amount  is  to  be  fixed  with  reference  to  his 
wealth,  and  to  the  degree  of  affection  he  had  for  the  legatee.  (D.  84,  1,  22,  pr.)  If 
it  varied  in  the  lifetime  of  the  testator,  then  the  measure  is  what  he  was  accustomed  to 
give  towards  the  end  of  his  life.  (D.  84,  1, 14,  2.)  If  it  was  his  custom,  the  allowance 
may  be  demanded  in  money.     (D.  84, 1,  9,  1.) 

If  the  testator  fixed  no  limit  to  the  duration  of  the  legacy,  it  must  be  continued  for 
the  life  of  the  legated  (D.  84, 1,  14,  pr.)  If  it  was  left  until  the  legatee  readied 
paberty,  a  special  interpretation  was  put  upon  the  gift  by  Hadrian — ^namely,  that  it 
should  be  continued  for  boys  up  to  eighteen,  and  for  girls  to  sixteen.     (D.  84,  1, 

14,1.) 

When  the  duty  of  furnishing  aliment  was  imposed  on  several  heirs,  a  certain 
inconvenience  resulted  in  each  being  required  to  give  his  small  contribution,  and  there- 
fore, according  to  rescripts  of  Antoninus  Pius,  if  the  testator  had  not  confined  the  obli- 
gation to  one  of  the  heirs,  an  application  was  to  be  made  to  the  jndge  to  arrange  so 
that  one  heir  alone  should  be  liable  for  aliment  to  one  person.     (D.  84,  1,  8,  pr.) 

V.  Akin  to  the  above  is  a  legacy  of  provisions  {peniui). 

This  is  a  legacy  of  what  may  be  eaten  or  drunk,  or  provision  for  the  support  of  a 
family,  including  slaves  and  carriage  horses  (D.  33,  9,  3,  pr.) ;  also  what  is  required 
for  the  use  of  friends,  guests,  clients,  etc.     (D.  33,  9,  8,  6.) 

yi.  Legacy  of  wheat,  wine,  oil. 

If  a  given  quantity  of  wine,  oil,  or  wheat  is  bequeathed,  and  none  is  left  by  the 
testator,  the  heir  must  purchase  the  quantity  and  give  it  to  the  legatee.  (D.  88, 6,  8,  pr.) 
If  no  quantity  is  specified,  then  the  legatee  gets  all  that  is  left  by  the  testator.  (D.  33, 
6,  7,  pr.)  In  respect  of  quality,  if  none  U  mentioned,  the  heir  is  not  bound  to  give 
the  quality  that  the  testator  was  accustomed  to,  or  was  usually  found  in  the  place 
where  he  lived,  but  any  quality  he  pleased.     (D.  88,  6,  4.) 

"  Wine  '*  inclndee  all  beverages  that  the  testator  was  accustomed  to  signify  by 
that  name.     (D.  88,  6,  9,  pr.) 

"Old  wine**  is  to  be  Interpreted  by  the  usage  of  the  testator  (D.  88,  6,  9,  4) ;  but 
if  none  such  appears,  then  all  wine  that  was  a  year  old  or  upwards,  i.e.,  was  not  new. 
(D.  33,  6,  1011.) 

A  legacy  of  wine  includes  the  casks  in  which  it  is  contained  (D.  88,  6,  8,  2),  but 
not  those  butts  {dUia)  that  were  used  only  for  containing  the  wine  in  the  course  of  its 
preparation.     (D.  88,  6,  15.) 

VII.  A  bequest  of  books  included  all  volumes,  whatever  the  material  on  which 
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they  were  written,  but  not  the  book-oase.    (D.  82,  52,  pr. ;  D.  82,  52,  3.)    A  legacy 
of  a  library  indudeB  the  books.     (D.  82,  52,  7.) 

VIII.  Other  oommon  species  of  legacies  were  of  firewood  {lignum),  material  for 
bnilding  {materia),  (D,  82,  55,  pr.) ;  wool  (D.  82,  70,  9) ;  jewellery  {omamaUa)  (D. 
84,  2,  25,  10) ;  gold  and  sUver  (Paul,  Sent.  8.  6,  85 ;  D.  34,  2,  19,  18) ;  sflver 
vessels  {vaaa)  (Paul,  Sent  8,  0,  86) ;  clothes  {vuHt)  (D.  84,  2, 28, 1) ;  women's  toilette 
{mundus  mtdidnit),  (D.  34,  2,  25,  10) ;  or,  more  generally,  whatever  is  specsally 
assigned  for  the  use  or  service  of  women  {uxorit  eauta  parata).  (D.  82,  45  ;  D.  3S, 
49,8;  D.  84,  2, 18.) 

(r)  Qualified  Ownership. 
I.  Legacy  of  peculium. 

This  legacy  includes  only  what  remains  after  the  daims  of  the  master  are  satisfied. 
(D.  33,'  8,  5.)  Deduction  must  also  be  made  for  damage  done  by  the  slave  to  a 
fellow-slave  (D.  88,  8,  9, 1) ;  or  for  a  debt  due  to  a  fellow-slave  (D.  83,  8,  8,  2) ;  or  to 
the  heir.  (D.  88,  8,  6,  5.)  The  heir,  moreover,  is  not  obliged  to  surrender  thepecuZiws 
until  he  obtains  an  indemnity  against  the  creditors  of  the  slave  {eredUorei  peeuUara). 
(D.  88,8,  18.) 

1.  Are  sums  due  bj  a  testator  to  a  slave  included  in  a  legacy 
of  pecuUum  f 

The  same  Emperors  (Severus  and  Antoninus)  decided  by  a  rescript,  that 
by  a  legacy  of  the  p^cuh'um  it  is  not  implied  that  the  slave  can  demand  for 
himself  the  money  he  has  spent  on  his  master's  accounts.    (J.  2,  20,  2a) 

This  rescript  is  criticised  by  Ulpian.  (D.  38,  8,  6,  4.)  He  asks  why  should  not 
the  slave  be  entitled,  if  such  was  the  intention  of  the  testator  t  (In  the  will  of  tbe 
testator  was  the  sole  f  oimdation  of  the  law  of  legacy. )  At  all  events,  says  Ulpian,  tbe 
slave  must  be  allowed  to  set  off  what  the  master  owes  him  against  what  he  owes  the 
master.  {That  is  consistent  with  the  terms  of  the  rescript.)  Again,  says  Ulpiio, 
suppoBe  the  master  has  acknowledged  in  writing  the  amount  he  owes  the  slave,  is  that, 
sum  not  to  be  included  in  the  legacy  f  Pegasus,  Nerva,  and  Atilidnus  took  the 
negative,  which  was  also  adopted  by  Ulpian,  in  deference  to  tbe  rescript. 

Gneus  Domitius  bequeathed  to  his  daughter  her  peculiwn,  and  an  annuity  he  wu 
wont  to  give  her,  but  had  not  paid  for  two  years.  In  his  accounts,  however,  he 
charged  himself  as  her  debtor  for  50  aurei.  According  to  the  terms  of  the  rescript, 
that  sum  could  not  be  recovered  by  the  legatee.     (D.  33,  8,  6,  4.) 

A  testator  bequeathed  to  his  slave  Stidius  his  freedom,  10  aurei,  and  his  peeuliHm. 
At  the  time  of  his  death  Stichus  had  spent  money  out  of  his  peculium  on  his  master'i 
business,  and  it  was  the  custom  of  his  master  to  repay  him  such  excess.  Held  that 
the  heirs  must  do  the  same.    (D.  33,  8,  23, 1.) 

A  slave  bought  his  freedom  and  paid  a  sum  to  his  master.  Before  the  maniimia- 
sion  was  executed  the  master  died,  bequeathing  to  the  slave  hit  freedom  and  peetdiusL 
Is  the  money  paid  for  his  freedom  to  be  included  in  the  peeulium  f  If  the  testator,  on 
receiving  it,  at  once  credited  it  to  himself  as  money  received,  it  was  no  longer 
peculium ;  but  if,  pending  the  formal  manumissiozi,  he  continued  to  regard  it  as  tha 
property  of  the  slave,  it  remains  peculiumt  and  must  be  given  up  to  the  alare. 
(D.  40,1,  6;  D.  33,8,8,6.) 

A  father  bequeathed  to  his  daughter,  who  was  subject  to  his  potettae,  her  peeuliuau 
After  the  will  was  made  he  recovered  sums  due  to  the  daughter  and  credited  them  to 
his  own  account  This  is  presumptive  evidence  that  he  did  not  reckon  them  part  of  his 
daughter's  peculium,  but  it  is  open  to  her  to  prove  that  he  had  not  that  intentinn. 
(D.  84,  4,  31,  8.) 
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2.  Increase  and  decrease  ofpeeulium. 

UsLpecu/ium  is  left  as  a  legacy,  then  without  doubt  all  that  is  added  to 
it  or  lost  from  it,  in  the  life  of  the  testator,  is  so  much  gain  or  loss  to  the 
legatee.  But  if  after  the  testator's  death,  and  before  the  inheritance  is 
entered  on,  the  slave  acquires  something,  Julian  says  that  if  it  is  to  himself 
when  manumitted  that  the  pecu/tum  is  left,  then  all  that  is  acquired  before 
the  inheritance  is  entered  on  goes  to  the  legatee,  because  the  legacy  vests 
from  the  day  the  inheritance  is  entered  on ;  but  that  if  it  is  to  any  outsider 
that  the  pecuHum  is  left,  those  acquisitions  do  not  go  with  the  legacy, 
unless  the  increase  is  one  to  property  forming  part  of  the  peculium,  (J.  2, 
20,'  2a) 

Julian  says  that  all  additions  up  to  the  entry  of  the  heir  go  to  the  slave  if  he  is 
legatee,  but  that  the  pecuUum  is,  so  to  speak,  arrested  at  the  time  of  testator's  death, 
when  another  person  is  the  legatee.  Nevertheless,  if  the  pectdium  consists  of  slaves 
(vicarii)  or  cattle,  the  offspring  of  snch  slaves  or  cattle  bom  after  the  death  of  the 
testator  went  to  the  legatee.  But  the  legatee  could  not  claim  what  accmed  from  the 
labour  of  the  slave,  or  gifts  made  to  him.  (D.  15, 1,  67, 2.)  The  distinction  was  based 
on  the  presumed  will  of  the  testator.  When  the  testator  manumitted  a  slave  and 
gave  him  his  pecuZiumj  it  was  to  be  supposed  that  he  meant  the  whole  of  it  to  go  to 
him,  but  where  he  left  it  to  another  there  wsjb  no  reason  why  the  rule  applicable  to 
other  l^iacies  should  be  departed  from,  although  in  this  case  also  the  legatee  would 
get  everything  if  he  could  prove  that  the  testator  meant  him  to  have  it.  (D.  33, 
8,  8,  8.) 

If  the  slave  gets  his  freedom,  not  at  once  but  conditionally,  the  pecuUum  is  reckoned 
with  all  accretions  up  to  the  moment  when  he  becomes  free.     (D.  15,  1,  57, 1.) 

3.  When  a  manuraitted  slave  gets  his  peculium. 

Unless,  too,  the  pecuUum  is  left  him  as  a  legacy,  it  is  not  due  to  a 
manumitted  slave ;  and  this  although  if  his  master  manumits  him  in  his 
lifetime  it  is  enough  if  it  is  not  taken  away  from  him.  So  the  late  Emperors 
Severus  and  Antoninus  decided  by  a  rescript.    (J.  2,  20,  20.) 

The  same  Emperors  decided  by  a  rescript  that  the  slave's  peculium  is  left 
him  when  he  is  ordered  to  be  free  if  he  gives  in  his  accounts  and  out  of  it 
pays  those  that  are  outstanding.     (J.  2,  20,  20.) 

Freedom  was  bequeathed  if  a  slave  rendered  his  accounts  and  paid  100  aurei.  It 
was  implied  that  he  was  not  to  give  more.  But  a  clause  that  the  manumitted  slaves 
should  be  tnexcncm  (literally,  released  from  accounts)  did  not  imply  a  gift  of  the 
pecutium,  bat  signified  only  that  the  accounts  were  not  to  be  scrutinised  too  closely, 
and  that  the  slaves  were  not  to  pay  for  their  carelessness  or  neglect.  (D.  83,  8, 
23,2.) 

II.  Legacy  of  Dowry  {Dos). 

A  legacy  of  a  dowry  to  a  wife  included  only  what  could  be 
recovered  by  an  actio  de  dote. 

If  a  husband  leaves  his  wife  her  dowry,  the  legacy  takes  effect ;  because 
a  legacy  is  something  fuller  than  an  action  for  dowry.     (J.  2,  20,  15.) 

But  if  he  leaves  as  a  legacy  a  dowry  he  has  not  received,  the  late  Emperors 
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Severus  and  Antoninus  decided  by  a  rescript  that  if  the  legacy  is  uncon- 
ditional it  does  not  take  effect,  but  if  a  fixed  sum  of  money  or  some  deter- 
minate object  or  deed  of  dowry  is  pointed  out  to  be  first  taken  as  a  legac)% 
then  the  legacy  takes  effect.    (J.  2,  20,  15.) 

Julia  gave  a  dowry  to  Gaius  on  his  marriage  with  her  daughter  Seia,  and  stipn* 
lated  for  the  return  of  it.  Gaius  bequeathed  the  dowry  to  his  wife.  She  cannot 
recover  it  imless  it  was  clearly  proved  that  the  testator  intended  his  heirs  to  pay  the 
amount  to  his  wife  as  well  as  to  repay  it  to  her  mother.     (D.  88,  4,  1 6.) 

A  husband  bequeathed  to  his  wife  "  so  much  as  he  had  got,  namely  50  aureL"  He 
had  got  really  only  40.     Held  that  50  was  due  by  the  legacy.     (D.  88,  4,  6,  pr.) 

A  husband  got  slaves  for  his  wife's  dowry,  and  bequeathed  to  her  money  in  lien 
of  them.  The  slaves  died  in  the  husband's  lifetime,  and  the  wife  survived  him. 
Held  that  she  was  entitled  to  the  money  bequeathed.    (D.  88,  4,  8.) 

(0.)  Usufruct,  etc. 

If  a  usufruct  is  given  simply,  it  is  regarded  as  a  single  legacy 
held  for  life,  but  if  it  is  given  from  day  to  day  (in  dies  aingtdos) 
or  in  annual  instalments,  it  is  regarded  as  a  number  of  succes- 
sive legacies,  according  to  the  interpretation  put  upon  annuity. 
(D.  7,  3,  1,  pr.)  A  usufruct  may  be  bequeathed  of  all  the 
testator's  effects,  moveable  or  immoveable.     (D.  33,  2,  37.)  ^ 

It  was  often  diflScult  to  determine  whether  a  testator  meant 
to  give  a  legatee  a  usufruct  or  the  ownership. 

"  I  bequeath  to  Gaius  Seius  the  annual  produce  of  my  farm."  This  is  a  l^acy  of 
a  usufruct.     (D.  83,  2,  41.) 

"  I  bequeath  to  my  wife  the  rents  {reditue)  of  my  farm  for  life."  This  is  not  s 
usufruct,  it  is  only  an  annuity  for  life  ;  that  is,  not  a  right  in  ran,  but  only  a  rig^t  m 
personam,     (D.  83,  2,  88;  D.  38,  2,  22  ;  D.  88,  1,  21,  pr.) 

*'  I  bequeath  to  Sempronius  a  sixth  of  the  proceeds  of  sale  of  the  fruits  and  vege- 
tables of  certain  land. "  This  is  not  a  usufruct,  but  only  a  legacy  of  an  annuity  to  the 
extent  of  one-sixth.     (D.  7, 1,  58,  1. ) 

*'  I  desire  that  my  slave  Scorpus  should  work  for  my  concubine  Sempronia."  This 
is  a  legacy  of  the  usufruct  of  Scorpus  simply.     (D.  83,  2,  24, 1.) 

A  testator  appointed  his  sons  heirs,  and  bequeathed  to  his  wife  apparel,  her  toilette 
materials,  wool,  flax,  linen,  and  other  things,  and  added,  "  I  wish  the  ownership  of 
these  things  above  mentioned  to  revert  to  my  daughters  or  the  survivors  of  them." 
This  does  not  limit  the  wife's  interest  to  a  usufruct,  but  makes  her  a  trustee  for  the 
daughters  on  her  death     (D.  33,  2,  89.) 

0.  Legacy  of  Rights  in  personam. 

I.  Annuity. 

An  annuity  is  a  right  to  an  annual  or  monthly  sum  for  life, 
or  for  a  fixed  or  indefinite  time.  (D.  33, 1, 18,  pr. ;  D.  33,  1,  23.) 
It  is  contrasted  with  usufruct. 

1.  A  usufruct  is  one  legacy,  however  long  it  may  last.  An  annuity  is  regarded  as 
a  number  of  snooessive  legacies  for  as  many  years  as  the  annuitant  lives.    (D.  38. 
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2, 10.)  The  payment  is  unconditional,  but  each  succeeding  payment  is  sabject  to 
the  condition  "if  the  annuitant  lives/'  so  that  on  the  death  of  tiie  annuitant  it  expires. 
(D.  88,  1,  4  ;  D.  88,  1,  12.)  The  same  construction  was  adopted  in  jpacta  (D.  2, 
H,  52,  8),  but  the  opposite  rule  prevails  in  annuities  created  by  stipulation.  (D. 
39,  685,  7.)  In  Hipulatio  the  juris  vinculum  could  not  be  broken  by  mere  lapse  of 
time. 

If  you  make  a  stipulation  of  this  sort,  "  Do  you  undertake  to  give  me  10 
oiiret  a  year  as  long  as  I  live?"  the  obligation  is  understood  to  be  simple 
and  unconditional,  and  is  binding  for  ever.  For  a  debt  cannot  be  due  for 
a  time  only.  But  your  heir,  if  he  claims  payment,  will  be  repelled  by  an 
exceptio  paciu    (J.  3,  15,  3.) 

2.  An  annuitant  is  entitled  to  payment  for  the  whole  year  if  he  lives  only  a 
part  of  the  year  (D.  88,  1,  22)  ;  so  that  if  the  annuitant  lives  but  one  year  and  a 
day,  two  years'  payment  will  be  due.  (D.  88,  1,  5.)  The  usufructuary  is  entitled 
only  to  what  he  gathers.     (D.  38,  1,  8.) 

8.  A  usufruct  dates  from  the  entry  of  the  heir,  an  annuity  from  the  death  of  the 
testator  ;  so  that  if  the  heir  should  not  enter  for  years,  the  annuity  would  still  be  due 
from  the  testator's  death.     (D.  86,  2,  12,  8.) 

4.  Prior  to  Justinian  a  usufruct  was  lost  by  any  change  of  status,  and  testators 
used  to  guard  against  this  by  providing  that  as  often  as  the  legatee  should  suffer  a 
change  of  status,  the  usufruct  is  re-granted  to  them.  But  an  annuity  was  not  lost 
by  change  of  status  so  long  as  the  legatee  was  free.     (D.  88,  1,  8.) 

II.  Legacy  of  securities  {chirographa), 

A  legacy  of  the  written  security  {chirographum)  implied  a 
legacy  of  the  amount  due  by  the  testator's  debtor  (D.  30,  44,  5  ; 
D,  32,  59),  but  a  legacy  of  the  amount  due  does  not  imply  a 
gift  of  the  chirograph. 

The  duty  of  the  heir  is  not  to  pay  the  amount,  but  simply 
to  allow  the  legatee  to  sue  in  his  name.  (D.  30,  44,  6 ;  D.  30, 
105.) 

Things  both  corporeal  and  incorporeal  can  be  left  as  legacies.  Therefore 
what  is  due  the  deceased  can  be  left  to  anyone,  so  that  the  heir  must  supply 
the  legatee  with  his  actions,  unless  the  testator  in  his  lifetime  exacted  the 
money, — for  in  this  case  the  legacy  is  extinguished.     (J.  2,  20,  21.) 

III.  Legacy  of  release  of  a  debt  to  a  debtor. 
1.  When  there  is  one  debtor  only. 

If  a  man  leaves  a  release  to  his  debtor,  the  legacy  is  valid,  and  neither 
from  the  debtor  nor  from  his  heir  nor  from  anyone  else  in  the  position  of  his 
heir  can  the  creditor's  heir  make  a  demand.  On  the  contrary,  he  may  be 
summoned  by  the  debtor  to  release  him.  A  testator,  too,  can  order  that  for 
a  time  the  heir  shall  not  make  a  demand.     (J.  2,  20,  13.) 

The  release  here  referred  to  is  the  formal  release  by  ttcceptUaUo.     (D.  84,  8,  8,  8.) 
The  heir  of  the  debtor  is  not  released,  if  the  testator  indicates  an  intention  that  he 

should  not.     (D.  84,  8,  20,  pr.) 

Thas,  **  Let  my  heir  refrain  from  demanding  the  debt  from  Lucius  Titius  alone.*' 

(D.  84.  .3,  8,  8.) 

3M 
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2.  When  there  are  several  debtors. 

If  the  correal  debton  are  not  partners,  the  releane  of  one  does  not  release  the 
others ;  and  henoe  the  debtor  released  can  defend  himself  only  by  exceptio  pacU,  and 
cannot  demand  an  ctcceptilatio,  because  that  would  release  his  co-debtors  as  well 
But  if  the  correal  debtors  are  partners,  the  release  of  one  is  the  release  of  all,  because 
otherwise  the  person  released  oould  be  sued  by  the  other  partners  if  they  were  com- 
pelled to  pay.    In  this  case  the  proper  mode  of  release  is  aecq)tiUuio.   (D.  3i,  S,  S,  S.) 

3.  Sureties. 

The  leg^y  of  a  release  to  a  principal  releases  also  the  surety,  otherwise  the 
principal  would  be  bound  to  pay  the  surety,  and  his  release  be  illusory.  (D.  34, 3, 10.) 
Buf  a  release  of  the  surety  is  not  a  release  of  the  principal.  (D.  34,  3,  2,  pr.)  If, 
again,  the  surety  has  intervened  gratuitously,  and  has  no  action  against  the  prindpsl 
debtor  in  the  event  of  his  being  obliged  to  pay  the  debt,  the  release  of  the  prindpsl 
does  not  operate  in  his  &vour.     (D.  34,  3,  5,  pr.) 

IV.  Legacy  of  a  sum  due  to  a  creditor. 

On  the  contrary,  if  the  debtor  leaves  his  creditor  what  he  owes  him,  the 
legacy  is  void  if  there  is  no  more  in  it  than  in  the  debt,  because  the  creditor 
has  nothing  more  by  the  legacy.  But  if  the  debt  is  due  on  a  certain  day, 
or  conditionally,  and  the  legacy  is  unconditional,  the  legacy  is  valid,  because 
it  is  to  be  paid  forthwith.  If,  however,  in  the  lifetime  of  the  testator,  the 
day  comes  or  the  condition  is  fulfilled,  Papinian  wrote  that  none  the  less  the 
legacy  is  good,  because  it  once  was  in  force ;  and  this  is  true.  For  the 
opinion  of  those  that  hold  a  legacy  extinguished  because  it  has  come  into  a 
case  in  which  it  could  not  beg^n,  has  not  been  adopted.    (J.  2,  20,  14.) 

A  testator  bequeathed  to  his  wife  60  aurei,  which  he  said  he  had  received  from 
her  as  a  loan  on  a  written  security.  If  there  was  a  real  loan,  the  legacy  waa  void  (D. 
34,  3,  28,  13)  ;  but  if  the  wife  was  defeated  in  suing  for  the  debt  she  oould  reooTer 
the  legacy.     (D.  84,  8,  28,  14.) 

Gains  has  stipulated  with  Maevius  for  Stichus,  and  Tltius  has  bequeathed  Sticbw 
from  Maevius,  his  heir,  to  Gaius.  Can  Grains  sue  both  for  the  stipulation  and  the 
legacy  ?  Certainly,  because  Titius  does  not  by  will  release  Maevius.  Bnt  if  there 
was  no  valuable  consideration  for  the  stipulation,  Maevius  can  protect  himself  by  the 
rule  that  he  is  not  compelled  to  give  the  same  thing  twice  ex  causa  luerativa.  (D. 
30, 108,  4.) 

Titius  bequeathed  Stichus  to  Gaaus.  Sempronius  bequeathed  the  same  Stichus  Ui 
the  same  Gaius,  but  on  trust  to  give  Stichus  to  Julius.  Maevius  was  heir  to  Titius, 
and  also  to  Sempronius.  Held  that  he  must  give  Stichus  and  also  his  valne  to  GaiQ^ 
because  Gaius  was  obliged  by  one  will  to  give  up  Stichus.     (D.  80, 108,  5.) 

Maevius  bequeathed  a  farm  to  Seius  and  Sempronius  conditionally.  The  heir  of 
Maevius  bequeathed  the  same  farm  to  Seius  under  the  same  condition.  Was  this 
legacy  a  discharge  of  the  debt  due  by  the  heir  to  Seius  T  If  the  condition  hi^pened, 
part  of  the  farm  would  be  due  to  Seius  twice  over.  '  Papinian  said  this  waa  most 
unlikely,  and  that  the  intention  of  the  heir  of  Maevius  was  to  bequeath  to  Seios  the 
part  that  went  to  Sempronius  by  the  first  will     (D.  31,  66,  pr.) 

D.  Legacy  op  Hereditas, 

A  person  could  not  bequeath  his  ovm  uliiversal  succession  to  a  l^jatee;,  bat  be 
could  bequeath  the  whole  of  an  inheritance  acquired  from  anotiier  person.  (D.  82, 
29,  2  ;  D.  81,  88,  2.)    He  could  also  bequeath  a  part  of  his  own  universal  succeasioB, 
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in  which  case  the  legatee  was  called  Ugcstariut  pctrtiarivi.  If  no  part  is  mentioned, 
the  legatee  gets  half  the  inheritance.  (D.  50,  16,  164,  1.)  The  heir  was  bound  to 
divide  the  property  with  the  legatee,  or  give  an  equivalent.     (D.  30,  26,  2.) 

CO-LEGATEES. 

If  the  same  thing  is  left  as  a  legacy  to  two  persons,  either  jointly  or 
severally,  and  both  come  to  the  legacy,  it  is  split  between  them.  If  one  of 
the  two  fails,  either  because  he  despises  the  legacy,  or  because  he  dies  in  the 
lifetime  of  the  testator,  or  in  any  other  way  fails,  the  whole  belongs  to  his 
co-legatee.  A  legacy  may  be  left  jointly,  as  when  one  says,  "  To  Titius  and 
Seius  I  give  and  leave  the  slave  Stichus  ; "  or  severally,  as  "  To  Titius  I  give 
and  leave  the  slave  Stichus,  to  Seius  I  g^ve  and  leave  Stichus.''  But  if  he 
said  expressly  "the  same  slave  Stichus,"  the  legacy  is  understood  to  be 
equally  several.     (J.  2,  2o,  8.) 

According  to  the  law  as  settled  by  Justinian,  the  difference  between  those  two 
fonns  was  as  follows : — When  two  persons  were  co4egatees  eot^unetim,  i,e.f  united  in 
the  same  disposition  for  the  same  object  (elsewhere  called  re  et  verbis,  D.  50,  16, 142), 
each  had  a  right  to  take  the  share  of  the  other,  if  it  became  vacant,  before  the  title  to 
the  legacy  vested  (dies  cedit).  They  need  not  take  this  part  unless  they  pleased ;  but 
if  they  did,  they  must  accept  with  it  the  burdens  that  may  have  been  imposed  on  it. 
If  there  are  several  co-legatees,  and  some  refuse,  the  others  may  take  the  vacant 
shares. 

When  the  legacy  is  disjunctim  [i.e.,  the  same  thing  given  pro  indiviso  by  different 
dispositions),  and  all  accept  at  the  time  when  the  legacy  vests,  they  take  in  equal 
shares.  One  cannot  demand  the  thing  bequeathed,  leaving  to  the  others  to  exact  the 
value  of  it,  unless  the  testator  has  expressly  so  appointed.  If,  however,  some  do  not 
take,  the  person  in  whom  the  legacy  vests  gets  the  whole.  The  proper  interpretation 
of  a  disjunctive  gift  is  that  the  testator  gives  the  whole  to  the  legatee  first  mentioned, 
and  subsequently  encroaches  on  the  legacy  by  appointing  additional  legatees  for  the 
same  thing.  Hence  if  these  or  any  do  not  take,  the  legatee  gets  his  whole  bequest 
undiminished  ;  in  other  words,  the  accession  of  their  parts  is  independent  of  the  will 
of  the  legatee.  Hence  also,  the  accepting  legatee  is  not  necessarily  subject  to  the 
hardens  imposed  on  the  lapsed  shares.  The  question  in  each  particular  case  depends 
on  the  testator's  intention,  but  the  object  of  a  disjunctive  legacy  was  that  each  legatee 
should  bear  his  own  burdens  solely,  and  if  the  testator  wished  a  different  result,  there 
was  nothing  to  hinder  him  doing  so  by  explicit  language.     (C.  6,  51,  1,  1). 

In  the  same  constitution  Justinian  abolished  the  old  law  relating  to  caduca  (C.  6, 
51, 1, 2),  but  left  intact  the  law  relating  to  legaia  ereptitia  ;  %,e.,  those  which  were  taken 
away  from  unworthy  {indigni)  legatees.     (0.  6,  51,  1, 12.) 

When  a  house  was  bequeathed  to  testator's  f  reedmen,  and  by  the  same  will  a  certain 
portion  of  it  to  Fortunius,  it  was  held  that  the  legacy  of  the  house  to  the  other  freed- 
men  was  diminished  just  to  that  extent.  (D.  32,  41,  1.)  Justinian  confirmed  this 
interpretation  ;  and  generally  when  a  thing  is  left  to  one,  and  afterwards  any  part  of 
it  to  another,  the  first  legacy  is  held  to  be  pro  tanto  reduced.     (G.  6,  87,  28.) 

A  testator  leaves  a  usufruct  to  *'Attius,  Seius,  and  my  heirs."  Attius  gets  one- 
third,  Seius  one-third,  and  the  heirs,  whatever  their  number,  the  remaining  third. 
(D.  7,  2,  7.) 

DONATIO  MORTIS  CAUSA. 

There  is  also  another  mode  of  acquisition — namely,  gift.  Of  gifts  there  are 
two  kinds — in  prospect  of  death,  and  not  in  prospect  of  death.    (J.  2, 7,  pr.) 
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A  gift  in  view  of  death  is  one  made  because  the  approach  of  death  is  sus- 
pected, when  a  man  gives  something  away  on  condition  that  if  the  common 
lot  of  man  befalls  him,  he  that  received  it  shall  have  it ;  but  that  if  he  survives 
the  giver  shall  take  it  back,  or  if  he  repents  of  giving  it,  or  if  he  to  whom  it 
is  given  dies  first  These  gifts  in  prospect  of  death  have  been  brought  do^ro 
to  the  model  of  legacies  in  every  respect.  Men  learned  in  the  law  had  long 
held  it  doubtful  whether  it  ought  to  be  made  like  a  gift  or  like  a  legacy.  Of 
both  cases  it  gave  some  of  the  characteristics,  and  some  sought  to  drag  it 
to  the  one  kind,  some  to  the  other.  But  we  settled  that  in  nearly  every  point 
it  should  be  numbered  with  legacies,  and  that  it  should  proceed  according  to 
the  form  given  it  in  our  constitution.  In  short,  a  gift  in  prospect  of  death  is 
when  one  wishes  to  have  the  thing  himself  rather  than  that  he  to  whom  it  is 
given  should  have  it,  but  that  the  latter  should  have  it  rather  than  his  heir. 
So  too,  in  Homer,  Telemachus  makes  gifts  to  Peiraeus  : — "  Pdraeus,  for  we 
know  not  at  all  how  these  deeds  shall  be,  if  the  haughty  suitors  should  slay  me 
by  stealth  in  the  halls,  and  divide  among  them  all  that  was  my  father's,  1 
wish  you  to  have  these  things  and  enjoy  them  rather  than  one  of  them. 
But  if  among  them  I  shall  plant  slaughter  and  an  evil  fate,  then  to  me  in 
my  joy  bring  these  things  to  my  home  in  thy  joy."    (J.  2,  7,  i.) 

A  gift  mortis  cauta  is  not  complete  until  the  death  of  the  donor,  and  is  revocsble 
during  his  life.  (D.  89,  6,  32 ;  D.  39,  6,  16  ;  D.  39,  6,  30.)  It  may  be  made  not 
only  during  sickness,  hot  in  view  of  old  age  or  of  any  peril  to  life.     (D.  89,  6, 3-6.) 

A  gift  in  anticipation  of  death  (donatio  mortis  causa)  is  completed  by  the  ddivoy 
of  the  thing  to  the  donee,  or  to  any  one  for  him  to  be  given  to  him,  even  after  the 
donor's  death.  Justinian  required  five  witnesses,  whether  the  gift  was  in  writini,'  or 
not,  as  in  wills  and  legacy.     (C.  8,  57, 4.) 

If  the  donor  recovers  or  escapes  the  apprehended  peril,  he  can  sue  the  donee  by 
xUUis  actio  in  rem  or  condietio  (D.  39,  6,  80  ;  D.  89,  6,  29),  hut  must  pay  all  necevai; 
and  beneficial  expenditure  incurred  by  the  donee  while  the  thing  was  in  hia  poaseasioii. 
(D.  89,  6, 14.) 

The  object  of  a  gift  mortis  cattsa  need  not  be  property. 

Titia  gave  to  Ageria  the  written  obligations  of  her  debtees  Maevius  and  Septidos, 
requesting  her,  if  she  (Titia)  died,  to  give  them  to  the  debtors ;  if  she  sarvived,  to 
return  them  to  her  (Titia).  She  died,  leaving  Maevia  her  heir.  Ageria  delivered 
the  chirographs  to  the  debtors.     Maevia  cannot  recover  the  debts.     (D.  39,  6, 18, 1) 

A  nephew,  creditor  to  his  uncle  for  a  sum,  and  desiring  to  release  him  on  his  death 
(nephew's),  wrote  that  the  chirographs  whereon  they  were  should  be  void.  On  the 
death  of  the  nephew,  the  uncle  could  defeat  his  heir  by  the  plea  of  fraud  (doU  mali 
exceptioy     (D.  39,  6,  28.) 

Generally  speaking,  as  stated  in  the  text,  gifts  m^'tis  causa  are  aasimilated  to 
legacies.  (D.  39,  6,  37,  pr.)  The  difi^erences  between  them  resulted  from  the  circum- 
stance that  a  donatio  did  not  depend  in  any  manner  upon  the  validity  of  a  will,  sod 
was  equally  good  whether  the  donor  died  testate  or  intestate.  (D.  89,  6,  25,  pr.) 
But  the  donatio  resembled  legatum  in  the  following  points:— (1.)  It  was  subject  to  the 
deduction  of  the  Falcidian  Fourth.  (C.  8,  57,  2.)  (2.)  It  was  rescinded  by  the  insolv- 
ency of  the  testator  (D.  35,  2,  66,  1) ;  or  (3)  if  the  donee  died  before  the  donor. 
(D.  89,  6,  23.)  But  a  substitute  might  be  made  for  such  a  case,  after  the  analogy  of 
wills  {si  ipse  capers  non  potest).  (D.  39,  6, 10.)  (4.)  A  donatio  mortis  causa  was  re- 
voked if  the  donor  suffered  capital  punishment.  (D.  39,  6,  7.)  (5.)  A  Senaius  Co*- 
suUum  made  every  one  who  was  by  law  incapable  of  taking  a  legacy  equally  incapable 
of  receiving  by  donaUo  mortis  causa,    (D.  89,  6,  35,  pr.)    Bat  every  one  that  oodd 
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take  a  legacy  could  also  take  by  donatio  mortia  eauta,  (D.  39,  6,  0.)  (6.)  Those  who 
could  make  a  will  could  give  a  donatio  mortU  cavsa  {D,  89,  6, 15) ;  but  even  persons 
who  ooold  not  make  a  valid  will  were  allowed  to  make  donations  moriU  causa.  This 
%  JUiua  famUioB  could  do  with  the  consent  of  his  father,  although  such  consent  gave 
no  validity  to  a  will  made  by  him.     (D.  39,  6,  25,  1.) 

INVESTITIVE  FACTS. 

In  order  to  determine  whether  a  given  person  was  a  legatee, 
it  might  be  necessary  to  consider  a  multiplicity  of  circum- 
stances.   These  we  may  arrange  in  the  following  order : — 

A.  Making  of  Legacies. 

(a.)  Simple  Legacy. 

(B.)  Modality  of  Legadas. 

(c.)  Beetriotions  on  LegAoy. 

B.  Revocation  of  Legacies. 

A.  Making  of  Leqagies. 

(a.)  Simple  Legacy. 

I.  The  old  legatum  could  be  made  only  by  will.  (D.  35, 1, 
38.)  Hence  if  the  will  became  invalid,  or  the  heirs  named  in 
the  will  refused  to  take,  the  legacies  fell  to  the  ground.  So  a 
trust  contained  in  an  ineffective  will  failed.  (D.  32,  11,  1.) 
Even  legacies  left  to  the  Emperor  by  an  imperfect  will  were 
disallowed.  (D.  32,  23.)  If,  however,  an  imperfect  will  was 
held  to  be  binding  as  codicilli  on  the  heirs  ah  intestato^  the 
legacies  were  valid.  (C.  6,  42,  29.)  We  have  already  seen  (p. 
829)  imder  what  circumstances  a  will  was  allowed  to  take 
effect  as  codicilli 

It  was  not  a  duty  of  pefsons  appointed  heirs  by  will  to 
accept  the  inheritance  in  order  to  prevent  the  failure  of  the 
legacies.  (D.  29,  4, 17.)  Suppose,  then,  the  person  appointed 
heir  by  will  could  also  get  the  inheritance  ah  intestato,  was  he 
allowed  to  renounce  under  the  will,  and  thereby  get  rid  of  the 
legacies?  This  was  frustrated  by  an  edict  of  the  Prsetor,  by 
which  an  heir,  if  he  evaded  the  wishes  of  the  deceased,  was 
nevertheless  compelled  to  pay  the  legacies,  just  as  if  he  had 
taken  under  the  will.  (D.  29,  4,  1,  pr.)  This  stringency  was, 
however,  exercised  only  when  the  heir  had  deliberately  retiised 
or  neglected  to  take  under  the  will  (D.  29,  4,  1,  6),  and  with 
the  object  of  defeating  the  legatees.  (D.  29,  4,  21.)  If  the 
heir  took  ah  inteaiato,  not  knowing  that  he  could  take  under  a 
will,  the  edict  did  not  apply.     (D.  29.  4,  1,  4.) 
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A  legacy  before  the  appoiatment  of  an  heir  was  formerly  void ;  because 
of  course  wills  owe  all  their  Torce  to  the  appointment  of  the  heir,  and  there- 
fore his  appointment  is,  as  it  were,  the  source  and  foundation  of  the  whole 
will.  On  the  like  principle  no  grant  of  freedom  could  be  made  before 
appointing  an  heir.  But  we  thought  it  unworthy  of  the  law  to  follow  the 
mere  order  of  writing  (a  thing  even  antiquity  itself  thought  fit  to  revile),  and 
to  despise  the  testator's  wishes.  By  a  constitution  of  ours,  therefore,  we 
have  amended  this  fault  too,  so  that  it  is  lawful,  either  before  appointing  an 
heir,  or  in  the  midst  of  appointments  of  heirs,  to  leave  a  legacy,  and  much 
more  freedom,  whose  use  is  still  more  to  be  favoured.    Q.  2,  20,  34.) 

IL  Who  could  be  charged  with  the  payment  of  a  legacy! 

1.  At  first  no  one  except  an  heir  taking  under  a  will  could  be 
required  to  pay  a  legacy.  (Ulp.  Frag.  24,  20.)  When  codieilli 
were  introduced,  the  heir  ab  intestate  could  be  charged,  and 
under  the  latitude  sanctioned  by  trusts,  legatees  also,  and 
donees  mortis  causa,  (C.  8,  57,  1.)  Lastly,  any  person  what- 
ever, although  neither  heir  nor  legatee,  that  received  a  benefit 
from  the  deceased  by  his  death,  could  be  required  to  pay  a 
legacy.  (D.  32,  1,  6.)  A  person  could  not,  after  accepting 
any  benefit  from  the  deceased,  repudiate  a  trust  imposed  upou 
him.  (D.  34,  1, 15,  pr.)  But  no  trust  could  be  imposed  on  one 
who  ought  to  have  been  appointed  heir,  and  was  either  passed 
over  in  silence  (D.  32,  2  ;  C.  6,  42,  31)  or  disinherited  (D.  30, 
126,  pr.),  although  such  persons  mi^ht  succeed  ab  intestato. 

Money  was  deposited  by  Titius  with  Gaius.  Titins  by  his  will  charged  Gains  t«> 
give  the  money  to  Sempi^nius.  According  to  a  rescript  of  Antoninns  Pins,  the  beir 
of  Titius  cannot  demand  the  money  from  Gains,  who  mnst  give  it  np  to  Sempronins. 
(D.  30,  77.) 

A  father,  emancipating  his  son,  gave  him  all  his  property  except  two  slaves,  stipn- 
lating  that  the  whole  should  be  restored  on  demand,  or  on  the  son*s  death,  and  th^t 
meanwhile  the  son  would  not  impair  the  property.  On  his  death*bed  the  bkher 
wrote  a  letter  to  his  son,  charging  him  to  pay  certain  sums  to  certain  persona,  and  to 
manumit  the  slave  Lucrio.  It  appears  that  at  first,  sinoe  the  son  was  not  an  heir  or 
legatee,  the  letter  could  not  make  him  a  trustee.  But  by  that  rescript  of  Antonins 
Pius,  debtors  could  be  subjected  to  trusts,  and  the  letter  of  the  father  was  tantamount 
to  a  demand  of  a  portion  of  the  property  in  terms  of  the  stipulation.  (D.  32,  37,  8.) 
*  A  testator  bequeathed  to  his  mother  her  own  farm,  charging  her  on  her  death  to 
give  it  to  his  wife,  Flavia  Albina.  After  testator's  death,  the  mother  acknowledged 
before  a  magistrate  her  willingness  to  obey  the  son's  injunctions,  and  to  deliver  tbe 
farm  to  Flavia  Albina,  provided  she  got  the  year's  rent.  She  never  delivered  tbe 
land  nor  received  the  rent.  Could  she  sell  the  farm  ?  Yes ;  because  what  wm 
bequeathed  to  her  was  ahready  her  own,  and  the  tnist,  therefore,  failed,  but  sbe 
was  bound  by  the  trust  if  she  had  accepted  any  other  benefit  under  the  son's  viH. 
p.  82,  87,  pr.) 

If  a  person  that  takes  nothing  under  a  will  is  charged  vrith 
a  legacy,  he  cannot,  except  the  legacy  be  for  aliment,  call  upon 
the  heir  to  give  him  the  means  of  performing  the  trust 
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TitiiiB  is  appointed  heir,  and  the  testator  charges  Gaius-Seins  (who  is  not  made 
heir)  to  pay  10  aurei  to  each  of  testator's  foster-children  out  of  the  property  Seius 
shall  recover  from  testator's  inheritance  ;  also  out  of  the  proceeds  to  give  them  main- 
tenance, the  balance  to  be  given  to  Nmnerius.  This  trust  gives  Gaius-Seiiis  no  right 
to  act  as  heir  and  sell  the  testator's  property,  but  he  can  oompel  Titius,  saving 
the  Falcidian  fourth  to  give  him  enough  to  pay  the  aliment  He  cannot  exact  the 
balance  in  favour  of  Numerius.     (D.  84,  1,  9,  pr.) 

2.  No  person  can  be  burdened  with  a  trust  or  legacy  for 
more  than  he  has  actually  received  through  the  bounty  of  the 
testator  (D.  30,  26,  pr. ;  D.  30,  78 ;  D.  30,  96,  2 ;  D.  30,  122,  2), 
even  when  he  has  refused  or  neglected  to  demand  what  has 
been  left  to  him.  In  this  case,  however,  he  is  bound  to  transfer 
to  the  legatee  his  right  of  action  against  the  heir.  (D.  31, 
70,  pr. ;  D.  32,  8,  pr.) 

Seius  left  his  inheritance  to  Maevius  on  trust  after  the  death  of  Maevius  for  Titius. 
Maevius  appointed  Titius  his  heir  on  trust  to  surrender  his  inheritance,  and  also  the 
inheritance  of  Seias,  on  his  death,  to  Sempronius.  Seeing  that  Titius  was  entitled  to 
the  inheritance  of  Seius  on  the  death  of  Maevius,  could  he  be  compelled  to  suirender 
it  to  Sempronius  ?  If  the  income  he  derived  from  the  estate  of  Maevius,  before  his 
death,  was  equal  in  value  to  the  inheritance  of  Seias,  then  he  has  got  the  equivalent 
of  it,  and  must  restore  all,  on  his  death,  to  Sempronius.     (D.  81,  77»  81.) 

A  testator  bequeathed  land  to  Gaius  on  trust  after  his  death  to  give  it  to  Sem- 
pronius ;  and  he  also  charged  Gaius  to  pay  Titius  100  aureu  Seeing  that  nothing  else 
was  left  Gaius,  must  he  pay  the  100  aurd  ?  If  Gaius  lived  so  long  that  the  income  of 
the  land  amounted  to  100  aurei^  he  must  pay  it  to  Titius ;  but  if  not,  and  the  legacy 
is  to  take  effect  on  the  death  of  Gaius,  it  fails  altogether.  (D.  80, 114,  8.)  Gaius 
must  give  security  for  payment  of  the  legacy  in  the  event  of  his  obtaining  enough  to 
satisfy  it.     (D.  80,  114,  4.) 

A  legacy  of  100  aurei  on  trust,  after  death  to  give  200  aureij  is  good  as  a  trust 
only  for  100  and  interest.  A  legacy  of  100  aurei  on  trust  to  give  a  farm,  if  the 
legatee  accepts  the  money,  is  good  for  the  farm,  although  he  alleges  that  the  farm  is 
worth  more.    (D.  31,  70, 1.) 

Titius  has  a  usufruct  of  a  farm  of  which  Gaius  is  owner.  Titius  gives  up  the  farm 
to  Gaius,  before  his  death,  as  a  gift  mortis  eauio.  The  advantage  derived  from  the 
farm  during  the  lifetime  of  Titius  is  sufficient  to  support  a  trust  imposed  upon  Gaius. 
(D,  82,  3,  8.) 

To  Titius  is  bequeathed  a  usufruct  of  land,  and  out  of  it  he  Is  to  give  aliment  to 
freedmen.  On  the  death  of  Titius  the  usufruct  is  extinguished  ;  his  heiis  cannot  be 
required  to  go  on  paying  aliment.     (D.  84, 1,  20,  2.) 

3.  Tn  certain  bequests  legatees  cannot  be  charged  to  pay- 
any  legacies. 

1^  When  the  bequest  has  a  value  that  cannot  be  measured  in  money.  Thus  a  trust 
cannot  be  charged  on  a  slave  who  receives  only  his  freedom  by  will  (D.  50,  17, 106), 
nor  on  a  person  charged  to  manumit  a  slave^  although  he  thereby  acquires  the  valuable 
rights  of  patronage.  (D.  30,  94,  8.)  If,  however,  the  liberty  of  the  slave  is  deferred 
to  a  future  day,  the  profits  from  his  labour  previous  to  that  time  formed  a  fund  on 
which  a  trust  might  be  imposed.     (D.  82,  8,  1.) 

2^  No  trust  can  be  charged  on  a  creditor  that  receives  the  amount  due  to  him  by 
will,  unless  he  receives  some  advantage  over  and  above  the  debt.     (D.  82, 7, 2.)    Thus 
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a  trust  m*7  be  charged  on  a  legacy  of  a  dowry,  in  ao  far  as  the  wife  garni  by  a 
speedier  payment.     (D.  88,  4,  %  pr.) 

IIL  Words  that  create  a  legacy.  This  depended  entirely 
on  the  intention  df  the  testator,  according  to  the  true  con- 
struction of  the  words  employed. 

"  I  believe  that  you  will  give,**  was  held  binding.     (D.  80,  115.) 

"  I  commend  him  to  you,"  was  not  considered  enough  to  impose  a  trust,  aooording 
to  a  decision  of  Antoninus  Pius.     (D.  82,  11,  2.) 

"  I  do  not  doubt  that  whatever  my  wife  gets  she  will  give  up  to  her  childreD." 
This  was  held  to  be  valid,  according  to  a  rescript  of  Marcus  AuJ^elius,  on  aooomit  of 
the  confidence  arising  from  the  relation  between  husband  and  wife.     (D.  81,  67, 10.) 

"  A  legacy  of  100  aurei  was  left  to  a  freedman,  and  the  testator  added,  **  I  know 
that  eveijrthing  I  leave  you  (Pamphilus)  will  come  to  my  children,  knowing  as  I 
do  your  affection  for  them."  The  heirs  of  Pamphilus  must  give  the  100  aurei  to  tiw 
children,  although  the  testator^s  intention  was  hardly  expressed  with  sufficient  daar- 
nesB.  Here,  again,  the  special  relation  of  the  parties  governed  the  construction.  (IX 
82,  89,  pr.) 

**  My  son,  I  ask  you  to  manage  weU  the  lands  bequeathed  to  you,  in  order  that  thef 
may  go  to  your  children."  This  is  a  bequest  of  the  lands  to  the  children  after  tbe 
death  of  their  father,  the  legatee.     (D.  82,  11,  9.) 

A  testator  bequeathed  to  Felix  his  liberty  and  the  usufruct  of  certain  land,  sayiii^ 
**  I  think  you  will  get  the  ownership  of  it  if  you  keep  on  good  terms  with  my  heir ;  and 
also  do  you,  my  heir,  do  eveiythhig  to  maintain  an  andcable  relation."  This  did  not 
create  a  trust  of  the  ownership.     (D.  83,  ^,  82,  pr.) 

A  widow  on  her  marriage  gave  a  mandate  to  her  two  sons  by  her  first  husband, 
that  they  should  stipulate  for  her  dowry  in  every  event  by  which  the  marriage  could 
be  dissolved  ;  so  that  even  one  of  the  sons  could  denumd  the  whole  dowry.  During 
the  marriage  one  of  them  died,  and  his  mother  wrote  a  letter  to  the  surviving  brotiier, 
requesting  him  to  sue  for  only  half  the  dowry,  and  to  he  satisfied  with  that.  She 
afterwards  died.  Held  that  the  son  could  recover  only  half  the  dowry,  and  that  an 
implied  trust  was  created  in  respect  of  the  other  half  for  the  husband,  who  took  by 
survivorship.     (D.  82,  87,  4  ;«!>,  82,  11,  4.) 

A  mother  deposited  a  written  gift  of  certain  lands  in  a  temple  without  the  know- 
ledge of  her  son,  and  afterwards  wrote  a  letter  to  the  keeper  of  the  temple  to  thii 
effect,  "  I  desire  the  written  expression  of  my  will  to  be  delivered  to  my  son  after  my 
death."  This  imposes  a  trust  on  the  heirs  ab  intestato  on  behalf  of  the  son  as  legatee 
of  the  lands  contained  in  the  instrument  of  gift.  (D.  81,  77»  26.)  But  such  a  dine- 
tion  was  not  held  to  create  a  trust,  except  in  the  case  of  a  son  or  other  near  relatSon. 
(D.  89,6,31,8.) 

A  father  gave  a  dowry  and  other  property  to  his  daughter  on  her  marriage.  He 
appointed  her  as  heir  along  with  her  brothers,  if  she  brought  the  dowry  and  other 
property  into  hotchpot  She  did  not  enter  on  the  inhefritance,  and  the  will  was  coo- 
strued  as  a  trust  in  her  favour  for  the  dowry  and  other  property.    (D.  87f  7,  8.) 

A  grandfather  bequeathed  100  aurei  to  each  of  his  daughter's  children,  and  sud 
that  if  it  had  not  been  for  some  misfortunes — one  a  bad  debt  of  their  father's  for  15 
aurei—he  would  have  given  them  larger  sums.  These  grandchildren  became  hein  to 
their  father,  and  so  were  liable  for  the  debt.  Held  that  this  declaration  by  tbsir 
grandfather  was  an  implied  release  of  the  debt.     (D.  44,  4,  179  ^0 

A  woman  appointed  heirs  her  son  and  his  sons,  substituting  them  xeciprocally  for 
one  another.  She  requested  her  son  to  emancipate  his  sons,  but  did  not  ask  him  to 
give  up  the  inheritance  to  them.     The  son  entered  on  his  mother's  inheritance.    HsM 
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that  he  moRt  both  emancipate  his  children  and  give  up  their  share  of  the  inheritance, 
othOTwise  the  first  part  of  the  will  could  have  no  effect.     (D.  35, 1,  92.) 

TitU  appointed  her  children  Sempronius  and  Maevia  heirs  in  equal  shares,  and 
requested  Maevia  to  manumit  by  will  her  slave  Stichus,  because  she  intended  to  leave 
so  many  slaves  to  her  by  codieiUi,  She  bequeathed  no  slaves  by  codicUli,  Held  that' 
Maevia  could  not  claim  any  slaves  under  that  general  clause,  and  that  she  was,  there- 
fore, not  bound  to  manumit  her  slave  Stichus.     (D.  31,  84.) 

**  Out  of  the  100  aurei  I  have  bequeathed  to  Titius,  let  my  heir  give  60  to  Seius." 
There  was  no  such  legacy  to  Titius.  Held  that  these  words  of  description  did  not 
amount  to  a  legacy  of  50  to  Titius.     p.  85,  I,  72,  8.) 

A  father  appointed  his  daughter  heir,  and  substituted  her  son,  and  bequeathed  200 
aurei  to  the  daughter's  husband,  saying  that  he  would  be  content  with  that,  because 
•he  had  made  his  daughter  and  her  son  heirs,  and  recommended  them  to  shskre  all  his 
property  with  him.  The  daughter  bequeathed  the  whole  inheritance  away  from  her 
husband.     Held  that  he  was  a  legatee  only  for  the  200  aurei,     (D.  86,  1,  78,  8.) 

IV.  The  intention  of  the  testator  must  be  declared  with 
reasonable  certainty.  Two  things  must  be  certain:  (1)  the 
object  bequeathed,  and  (2)  the  person  to  whom  the  bequest  is 
made.  This  certainty  may  be  impaired  or  destroyed  in  two 
ways.  The  legacy  may  be  perfectly  clear,  but  the  testator  may 
have  bequeathed  what  he  did  not  intend  to  bequeath,  or  to  a 
person  he  did  not  wish  to  be  legatee,  through  some  error. 
Again,  the  language  of  the  testator  may  be  obscure  or  suscep- 
tible of  more  than  one  meaning,  or  not  susceptible  of  any  clear, 
probable  meaning.  There  may  be  mistake  or  ambiguity.  The 
testator  has  either  certainly  done  what  he  did  not  intend  to  do, 
or  he  has  not  clearly  signified  what  he  did  intend  to  do.  The 
sources  of  error  are  comparatively  few,  but  the  sources  and 
varieties  of  ambiguity  are  endless.  For  convenience,  there- 
fore, the  subject  of  interpretation  is  reserved  for  separate 
examination — a  course  the  more  expedient,  because  many  of 
the  examples  belong  to  the  department  of  Rights  of  Legatee 
rather  than  to  the  Investitive  Facts.  Here  then  attention  will 
be  confined  to  three  things :  (1)  certainty  in  the  object ;  (2) 
certainty  in  the  person  of  the  legatee ;  and  (3)  essential  error ; 
that  is,  such  error  as  is  fatal  to  the  legacy. 

1.  Certainty  in  the  object  of  the  legacy. 

A  legacy  was  good  if  there  were  any  distinct  means  of 
ascertainiDg  the  object  of  the  bequest. 

A  testator  bequeathed  Stichus.  This  is  intelligible  enough,  but  it  turned  out  that 
the  testator  had  several  slaves  of  that  name.  It  was  open  to  any  legatee  to  show 
which  Stichus  was  intended ;  and  failing  such  evidence,  the  heir  could  give  whichever 
he  pleased,  but  he  must  give  one  Stichus.     (D.  80,  32,  1.) 

A  testator  bequeathed  an  annuity  without  saying  for  what  sum.  According  to 
Mela,  the  legacy  was  void  for  uncertainty,  but  Nerva  said  that  the  sum  might  be 
determined  by  evidence,  either  from  the  amount  the  testator  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
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-'id  by  mistake  could  not  be  demanded  ba.ck  ;  so 

il  provided.    (J.  2,  20,  25.) 
.lided  to  a  Dumber  of  CRsea  (such  as  that 

conceived  in  the  lifetime  of  the  testator 
-  'succeeded  ab  intestalo)  where  the  legatees 

I,  Tintil  the  hardship  of  such  technical 

Iinent  of  the  law.     (C.  6.  48.) 

iisby  wiU.    He  halt  more  thsp  one  sUve  namad  Stiehu. 

set,  the  beDefil  of  the  beqaeat  unless  proof  U  given  to 
10,  4,  31 ;  D.  Zt,  5,  27.)  So  if  a  lequej  is  left  toStichOB, 
110,  whichever  proves  that  he  wu  mtended,  beconies  the 

liU  will  houie-Toom  Ihabitalio]  to  all  his  freedmen  whom 
lie  Quned  aoae.     The  legacy  fails.     (D.  33,  2,  18.) 
Il  of  two  cBlIsd  "ntiiia.     The  testator  revokes  his  legaoy 
ii'h.     The  legsoiea  of  both  are  revoked  if  neither  em 
^lone  via  intended.    (D.  34,  4,  3,  7.) 

-,  such  as  the  omission  of  single  worda, 
"fo  (C.  6,  42,  10),  do  no  barm,  particularly 
'he  testator  can  be  made  out  from  the 
ing  is  illegible  or  unintelligible,  such  part 
what  is  legible  remains  valid.  (D.  50, 17, 
'ion  of  statements  not  essential  to  the 
erroneous,  do  not  impair  the  legacy. 
,;u-m.  (D.  50,  17,  94.) 
iject  of  the  bequest  {in  corpore)  is  fatal 

queath  plate  ;  bnt  what  he  writes  or  dietatea  (it  li  ha- 
tha error  is  fatal     (D.  28,  5,  9,  1.) 
1  legaejr  of  ganaents  nsed  the  words  "  ruptSex  "  (fumi- 
overed  garments.    The  error  is  fatal,  because  it  is  an 
on,  bat  in  the  name  of  a  thing.     (D.  30,  4,  pr.) 

200  when  he  meant  only  100.     Held  that  100  was 

(D.  30,  IS  ;  D.  28,  5,  9,  t.)  Suppose  the  testator 
tive  200,  the  legacy  was  valid,  but  was  the  amount  to 
ven  is  200.     (D.  28,  E,  B,  2.) 

stakt  -wne,  or  the  first 

the  1  'egaqr  none  the 

rule  "5,  and  rightly. 

jvew  .  and  if  in  any 

wh<  ^nce.    a-  3, 

ule  0  [demonstratio) 

,  for  .hus:  "Sttchus 

and  B  is  not  home- 

:  the  e  legacy  holds 
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allowing  the  legatee,  or  from  tlie  rank  and  dignity  of  the  legatee.  It  was  for  the  Judge, 
according  to  the  latter  opinion,  to  impart  certainty  and  completeness  to  the  legacy. 
This  was  also  the  opinion  of  Ulpian.     (D.  83,  1, 14.) 

A  testator  manumitted  a  young  slave  Stichus  by  will,  and  charged  his  heir  to  pay 
for  teaching  him  a  trade,  by  which  he  might  be  able  to  maintain  himself.  The 
testator  did  not  specify  any  trade.  But  Valens  (deciding  against  Pegasus)  held  that 
it  was  for  the  Prsetor  or  an  arbiter  to  supply  the  omission,  having  regard  to  the 
wishes  of  the  deceased,  and  the  age,  position,  disposition,  and  talent  of  the  slave. 
(D.  82,  12.) 

A  testator  left  a  legacy  to  the  town  of  Graviscas  (not  saying  for  how  much)  for  the 
repair  of  the  road  leading  from  that  place  to  the  Via  Aurelia.  Unless  the  sum 
required  is  enormous,  or  the  estate  of  the  testator  small,  in  which  cases  the  presump- 
tion was  that  he  had  not  intended  to  give  his  whole  property  to  the  repair  of  a  road». 
the  judge  would  determine  the  exact  sum  to  be  given,  keeping  in  vtsw  the  value  of 
the  inheritance.     (D.  31,  30.) 

2.  Certainty  in  the  person  of  the  legatee. 

A  legacy  left  to  an  indeterminate  person  was  of  no  eflfect.  Now  a  person 
appears  to  be  indeterminate  when  a  testator  adds  him  with  a&  indeterminate 
notion  of  him  in  his  mind ;  as,  for  instance,  if  the  legacy  were  left  thus : 
**  To  the  man  that  comes  first  to  my  funeral,  let  my  heir  give  ten  thousand 
sestertii"  The  rule  of  law  is  the  same  if  he  gave  a  legacy  generally  to  all— 
"  Whoever  comes  to  my  funeral."  In  the  same  case  is  what  is  left  thus, 
"  Whoever  bestows  on  my  son  his  daughter  in  marriage,  to  him  let  my  heir 
give  ten  thousand  sestertii/*  So  also  a  legacy  of  this  nature,  "  Whoever, 
after  this  will  is  written,  shall  first  be  named  consuls,"  is  held  equally  to  be 
a  legacy  to  an  indeterminate  person ;  and,  in  fine,  there  are  many  other 
examples  of  this  sort.    (G.  2,  238.) 

But  a  legacy  is  rightly  left  to  an  indeterminate  person  if  he  is  determin- 
ately  pointed  out,  as,  "  Of  my  kinsmen  as  they  now  are,  whoever  comes  first 
to  my  funeral,  let  my  heir  give  him  ten  thousand  sestertii!*    (G.  2,  238.) 

Freedom,  too,  it  is  held,  cannot  be  given  to  an  indeterminate  person,  for 
the  iex  Fufia  Caninia  orders  slaves  to  be  freed  by  name.    (G.  2,  239.) 

A  tutor  also  must  be  determinate  when  he  is  appointed.  (J.  2,  20,  25 ; 
G.  2,  240.) 

To  indeterminate  persons  it  was  not  allowed  of  old  to  leave  either  a 
legacy  or  a  trust.  Not  even  a  soldier  could  leave  anything  to  an  indeter- 
minate person,  as  the  late  Emperor  Hadrian  decided  by  a  rescript.  Now  a 
person  seemed  to  be  indeterminate  when  the  testator  added  him  with  an 
indeterminate  notion  of  him  in  his  mind  ;  as,  for  instance,  if  one  were  to  say, 
**  Whoever  bestows  on  my  son  his  daughter  in  marriage,  to  him  let  my  heir 
give  such  and  such  a  farm."  A  legacy,  too,  left  to  the  first  persons  to  be 
named  consuls  after  the  will  was  written,  was  held  to  be  equally  a  legacy  to 
an  indeterminate  person  ;  and  in  fine,  there  were  many  other  forms  of  this 
sort.  Freedom,  too,  it  was  held,  could  not  be  given  to  an  indeterminate 
person,  for  the  received  opinion  was  that  slaves  must  be  freed  by  name. 
But  a  legacy  was  rightly  left  if  the  person  was  determinately  pointed  out : 
that  is,  to  an  indeterminate  person  from  among  determinate  persons,  as, 
**  Of  my  kinsmen  as  they  now  are,  if  one  takes  my  daughter  to  wife  let  my 
heir  give  him  such  and  such  a  thing."     But  legacies  or  trusts  left  to  inde- 
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terminate  persons  and  paid  by  mistake  could  not  be  demanded  back ;  so 
the  sacred  constitutions  had  provided.    (J.  2,  20,  25.) 

This  nile  was  extended  to  a  number  of  cases  (such  as  that 
of  alieni  posthumi,  if  conceived  in  the  lifetime  of  the  testator 
or  person  whom  they  succeeded  ab  intestato)  where  the  legatees 
were  perfectly  certain,  until  the  hardship  of  such  technical 
rigour  led  to  an  amendment  of  the  law.     (C.  6,  48.) 

A  teBtator  manamits  Stichus  by  wilL  He  has  more  than  one  slave  named  Stichnfl. 
Held  that  none  of  them  can  get  the  benefit  of  the  beqnest  miless  proof  is  given  to 
show  -which  was  meant.  (D.  40,  4,  81 ;  D.  34, 5,  27.)  So  if  a  legacy  is  left  to  Stichus, 
and  there  are  two  of  that  name,  whichever  proves  that  he  was  intended,  becoines  the 
legatee. 

A  testator  bequeathed  in  his  will  house-room  {hahUatio)  to  aU  his  freedmen  whom 
he  should  name  in  eodidUi,    He  named  none.     The  legacy  fails.     (D.  83,  2, 18.) 

A  legacy  is  given  to  each  of  two  called  Titius.  The  testator  revokes  his  legacy 
to  Titius,  without  saying  which.  The  legacies  of  both  are  revoked  if  neither  can 
prove  that  the  other's  legacy  alone  was  intended.    (D.  34,  4,  3,  7.) 

3.  Error. 

Mere  clerical  errors,  such  as  the  omission  of  single  words, 
dare  (D.  30,  106),  or  voh  (C.  6,  42,  10),  do  no  harm,  particularly 
if  the  meaning  of  the  testator  can  be  made  out  from  the 
context.  If  the  writing  is  illegible  or  unintelligible,  such  part 
only  is  stnick  out ;  what  is  legible  remains  valid.  (D.  50,  17, 
73,  3.)  The  addition  of  statements  not  essential  to  the 
legacy,  if  they  are  erroneous,  do  not  impair  the  legacy. 
Superfluities  do  no  harm.     (D.  50,  17,  94.) 

An  error  in  the  object  of  the  bequest  {in  corpore)  is  fatal 

A  testator  wishes  to  bequeath  plate  ;  but  what  he  writes  or  dictates  (it  is  im- 
material which)  is  garments.    The  error  is  fatal.     (D.  28,  5,  9, 1.) 

A  testator  wishing  to  leave  a  legacy  of  garments  used  the  words  **  supeUex  ^*  (furni- 
ture), thinking  that  that  word  covered  garments.  The  error  is  fatal,  because  it  is  an 
error,  not  in  the  name  of  a  person,  but  in  the  name  of  a  thing.     (D.  80,  4,  pr.) 

A  testator  left  a  legacy  of  200  when  he  meant  only  100.  Held  that  100  was 
due,  because  it  is  in  the  200.  (D.  30,  15  ;  D.  28,  5,  9,  4.)  Suppose  the  testator 
wrote  100  when  he  meant  to  give  200,  the  legacy  was  valid,  but  was  the  amount  to 
be  100  or  200  ?    The  answer  given  is  200.     (D.  28,  5,  9,  2.) 

If  a  testator  made  a  mistake  in  the  name,  the  after-name,  or  the  first 
name  of  a  legatee,  provided  the  person  was  agreed  on,  the  legacy  none  the 
less  takes  effect.  The  same  rule  is  observed  in  regard  to  heirs,  and  rightly. 
For  names  have  been  discovered  in  order  to  point  out  men,  and  if  in  any 
other  way  it  is  understood  who  they  are,  it  makes  no  difference.  (J.  2, 
20,  29.) 

Nearly  akin  to  this  is  the  rule  of  law,  that  a  false  description  {demonstratto) 
does  not  annul  a  legacy.  If,  for  instance,  one  leaves  a  legacy  thus :  "  Stichus 
my  slave  home-bom  I  give  and  leave,"  then  even  although  he  is  not  home- 
bom  but  was  bought,  yet  as  the  slave  meant  is  agreed  on,  the  legacy  holds 
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allowing  the  legatee,  or  from  the  rank  and  dignity  of  the  legatee.  It  was  for  the  jndge, 
according  to  the  latter  opinion,  to  impart  certainty  and  completeness  to  the  legacy. 
This  was  also  the  opinion  of  Ulpian.     (D.  83,  1, 14.) 

A  testator  manumitted  a  young  slave  Stiohus  by  will,  and  charged  his  heir  to  pay 
for  teaching  him  a  trade,  by  which  he  might  be  able  to  maintain  himself.  The 
testator  did  not  specify  any  trade.  But  Yalens  (deciding  against  Pegasus)  held  that 
it  was  for  the  Protor  or  an  arbiter  to  supply  the  omission,  having  regard  to  the 
wishes  of  the  deceased,  and  the  age,  position,  disposition,  and  talent  of  the  slave. 
(D.  82,  12.) 

A  testator  left  a  legacy  to  the  town  of  Graviscas  (not  saying  for  how  much)  for  the 
repair  of  the  road  leading  from  that  place  to  the  Via  Aurelia.  Unless  the  sum 
required  is  enormous,  or  the  estate  of  the  testator  small,  in  which  cases  the  presmnp- 
taon  was  that  he  had  not  intended  to  give  his  whole  property  to  the  repair  of  a  road,. 
the  judge  would  determine  the  exact  sum  to  be  given,  keeping  in  visw  the  value  of 
the  inheritance.     (D.  31,  30.) 

2.  Certainty  in  the  person  of  the  legatee. 

A  legacy  left  to  an  indeterminate  person  was  of  no  eflfect.  Now  a  person 
appears  to  be  indeterminate  when  a  testator  adds  him  with  an  indeterminate 
notion  of  him  in  his  mind ;  as,  for  instance,  if  the  legacy  were  left  thus : 
"  To  the  man  that  comes  first  to  my  funeral,  let  my  heir  give  ten  thousand 
sestertii!*  The  rule  of  law  is  the  same  if  he  gave  a  legacy  generally  to  all— 
"  Whoever  comes  to  my  funeral."  In  the  same  case  is  what  is  left  thus, 
"  Whoever  bestows  on  my  son  his  daughter  in  marriage,  to  him  let  my  heir 
give  ten  thousand  sestertii"  So  also  a  legacy  of  this  nature,  "  Whoever, 
after  this  will  is  written,  shall  first  be  named  consuls,"  is  held  equally  to  be 
a  legacy  to  an  indeterminate  person ;  and,  in  fine,  there  are  many  other 
examples  of  this  sort.    (G.  2,  238.) 

But  a  legacy  is  rightly  left  to  an  indeterminate  person  if  he  is  determin- 
ately  pointed  out,  as,  "  Of  my  kinsmen  as  they  now  are,  whoever  comes  first 
to  my  funeral,  let  my  heir  give  him  ten  thousand  sestertii,**    (G.  2,  238.) 

Freedom,  too,  it  is  held,  cannot  be  given  to  an  indeterminate  person,  for 
the  lex  Fufia  Caninia  orders  slaves  to  be  freed  by  name.    (G.  2,  239.) 

A  tutor  also  must  be  determinate  when  he  is  appointed.  (J.  2,  20, 25 : 
G.  2,  240.) 

To  indeterminate  persons  it  was  not  allowed  of  old  to  leave  either  a 
legacy  or  a  trust.  Not  even  a  soldier  could  leave  anything  to  an  indeter- 
minate person,  as  the  late  Emperor  Hadrian  decided  by  a  rescript.  Now  a 
person  seemed  to  be  indeterminate  when  the  testator  added  him  with  an 
indeterminate  notion  of  him  in  his  mind  ;  as,  for  instance,  if  one  were  to  say, 
"  Whoever  bestows  on  my  son  his  daughter  in  marriage,  to  him  let  my  heir 
give  such  and  such  a  farm."  A  legacy,  too,  left  to  the  first  persons  to  be 
named  consuls  after  the  will  was  written,  was  held  to  be  equally  a  legacy  to 
an  indeterminate  person  ;  and  in  fine,  there  were  many  other  forms  of  this 
sort.  Freedom,  too,  it  was  held,  could  not  be  given  to  an  indeterminate 
person,  for  the  received  opinion  was  that  slaves  must  be  freed  by  name. 
But  a  legacy  was  rightly  left  if  the  person  was  determinately  pointed  out  : 
that  is,  to  an  indeterminate  person  from  among  determinate  persons,  as, 
**  Of  my  kinsmen  as  they  now  are,  if  one  takes  my  daughter  to  wife  let  my 
heir  give  him  such  and  such  a  thing."     But  legacies  or  trusts  left  to  inde* 
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terminate  persons  and  paid  by  mistake  could  not  be  demanded  back  ;  so 
the  sacred  constitutions  had  provided.    (J.  2,  20,  25.) 

This  rule  was  extended  to  a  number  of  eases  (such  as  that 
of  alieni  posthumiy  if  conceived  in  the  lifetime  of  the  testator 
or  person  whom  they  succeeded  ab  intestato)  where  the  legatees 
were  perfectly  certain,  until  the  hardship  of  such  technical 
rigour  led  to  an  amendment  of  the  law.     (C.  6,  48.) 

A  teBtator  manamits  Stichus  by  wUL  He  has  more  than  one  slave  named  StiehiiB. 
Held  that  none  of  them  can  get  the  benefit  of  the  bequest  unless  proof  is  given  to 
show  which  was  meant.  (D.  40,  4,  SI ;  D.  34^  5,  27.)  So  if  a  legacy  is  left  to  Stichus, 
and  there  are  two  of  that  name,  whichever  proves  that  he  was  intended,  becopies  the 
legatee. 

A  testator  bequeathed  in  his  will  house-room  (Ao&ttatio)  to  all  his  freedmen  whom 
he  should  name  in  codiciUi.    He  named  none.     The  legacy  fails.     (D.  33,  2,  18.) 

A  legacy  is  given  to  each  of  two  called  Titius.  The  testator  revokes  his  legacy 
to  Titius,  without  saying  which.  The  legacies  of  both  are  revoked  if  neither  can 
prove  that  the  other's  legacy  alone  was  intended.    (D.  84,  4,  8,  7.) 

3.  Error. 

Mere  clerical  errors,  such  as  the  omission  of  single  words, 
dare  (D.  30,  106),  or  voh  (C.  6,  42,  10),  do  no  harm,  particularly 
if  the  meaning  of  the  testator  can  be  made  out  from  the 
context.  If  the  writing  is  illegible  or  unintelligible,  such  part 
only  is  struck  out ;  what  is  legible  remains  valid.  (D.  50,  17, 
73,  3.)  The  addition  of  statements  not  essential  to  the 
legacy,  if  they  are  erroneous,  do  not  impair  the  legacy. 
Superfluities  do  no  harm.     (D.  50,  17,  94.) 

An  error  in  the  object  of  the  bequest  {in  corpore)  is  fatal 

A  testator  wishes  to  bequeath  plate  ;  but  what  he  writes  or  dictates  (it  is  im- 
material which)  is  garments.    The  error  is  fatal.     (D.  28,  5,  9,  1.) 

A  testator  wishing  to  leave  a  legacy  of  garments  used  the  words  **  supdlex  **  (furni- 
ture), thinking  that  that  word  covered  garments.  The  error  is  fatal,  because  it  is  an 
error,  not  in  the  name  of  a  person,  but  in  the  name  of  a  thing.     (D.  80,  4,  pr.) 

A  testator  left  a  legacy  of  200  when  he  meant  only  100.  Held  that  100  was 
due,  because  it  is  in  the  200.  (D.  30,  15  ;  D.  28,  5,  9,  4.)  Suppose  the  testator 
wrote  100  when  he  meant  to  give  200,  the  legacy  was  valid,  but  was  the  amount  to 
be  100  or  200  ?    The  answer  given  is  200.     (D.  28,  5,  9,  2.) 

If  a  testator  made  a  mistake  in  the  name,  the  after-name,  or  the  first 
name  of  a  legatee,  provided  the  person  was  agreed  on,  the  legacy  none  the 
less  takes  effect.  The  same  rule  is  observed  in  regard  to  heirs,  and  rightly. 
For  names  have  been  discovered  in  order  to  point  out  men,  and  if  in  any 
other  way  it  is  understood  who  they  are,  it  makes  no  difference.  (J.  2, 
20,  29.) 

Nearly  akin  to  this  is  the  rule  of  law,  that  a  false  description  {detnonstratio) 
does  not  annul  a  legacy.  If,  for  instance,  one  leaves  a  legacy  thus :  "  Stichus 
my  slave  home-bom  I  give  and  leave,"  then  even  although  he  is  not  home- 
bom  but  was  bought,  yet  as  the  slave  meant  is  agreed  on,  the  legacy  holds 
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aUowing  the  legatee,  or  from  the  rank  and  dignity  of  the  legatee.  It  was  for  the  judge, 
according  to  the  latter  opinion,  to  impart  certainty  and  completeness  to  the  legacy. 
This  was  also  the  opinion  of  Ulpian.     (D.  83,  1, 14.) 

A  testator  manumitted  a  young  slave  Stichus  by  will,  and  charged  his  heir  to  pay 
for  teaching  him  a  trade,  by  which  he  might  be  able  to  maintain  himself.  The 
testator  did  not  specify  any  trade.  But  Valens  (deciding  against  Pegasus)  held  that 
it  was  for  the  Protor  or  an  arbiter  to  supply  the  omissioni  haring  regard  to  the 
wishes  of  the  deceased,  and  the  age,  position,  disposition,  and  talent  of  the  slave. 
(D.  82,  12.) 

A  testator  left  a  legacy  to  the  town  of  Graviscas  (not  saying  for  how  much)  for  Ihe 
repair  of  the  road  leading  from  that  place  to  the  Via  Aurelia.  TJnlesB  the  sum 
required  is  enormous,  or  the  estate  of  the  testator  small,  in  which  cases  the  presump- 
tion was  that  he  had  not  intended  to  give  his  whole  property  to  the  repair  of  a  road,, 
the  judge  would  determine  the  exact  sum  to  be  given,  keeping  in  visw  tho  value  of 
the  inheritance.     (D.  31,  80.) 

2.  Certainty  in  the  person  of  the  legatee. 

A  legacy  left  to  an  indeterminate  person  was  of  no  eflfect.  Now  a  person 
appears  to  be  indeterminate  when  a  testator  adds  him  with  a^  indeterminate 
notion  of  him  in  his  mind ;  as,  for  instance,  if  the  legacy  were  left  thus : 
**  To  the  man  that  comes  first  to  my  funeral,  let  my  heir  give  ten  thousand 
sestertii!*  The  rule  of  law  is  the  same  if  he  gave  a  legacy  generally  to  all— 
"  Whoever  comes  to  my  funeral."  In  the  same  case  is  what  is  left  thus, 
"  Whoever  bestows  on  my  son  his  daughter  in  marriage,  to  him  let  my  heir 
give  ten  thousand  sestertii/*  So  also  a  legacy  of  this  nature,  "  Whoever, 
after  this  will  is  written,  shall  first  be  named  consuls,"  is  held  equally  to  be 
a  legacy  to  an  indeterminate  person ;  and,  in  fine,  there  are  many  other 
examples  of  this  sort.    (G.  2,  238.) 

But  a  legacy  is  rightly  left  to  an  indeterminate  person  if  he  is  determin- 
ately  pointed  out,  as,  "  Of  my  kinsmen  as  they  now  are,  whoever  comes  first 
to  my  funeral,  let  my  heir  give  him  ten  thousand  sestertii!*    (G.  2,  238.) 

Freedom,  too,  it  is  held,  cannot  be  given  to  an  indeterminate  person,  for 
the  lex  Fufia  Caninia  orders  slaves  to  be  freed  by  name.    (G.  2,  239.) 

A  tutor  also  must  be  determinate  when  he  is  appointed.  (J.  2,  20,  25 ; 
G.  2,  240.) 

To  indeterminate  persons  it  was  not  allowed  of  old  to  leave  either  a 
legacy  or  a  trust.  Not  even  a  soldier  could  leave  anything  to  an  indeter- 
minate person,  as  the  late  Emperor  Hadrian  decided  by  a  rescript.  Now  a 
person  seemed  to  be  indeterminate  when  the  testator  added  him  with  an 
indeterminate  notion  of  him  in  his  mind  ;  as,  for  instance,  if  one  were  to  say, 
"  Whoever  bestows  on  my  son  his  daughter  in  marriage,  to  him  let  my  heir 
give  such  and  such  a  farm."  A  legacy,  too,  left  to  the  first  persons  to  be 
named  consuls  after  the  will  was  written,  was  held  to  be  equally  a  legacy  to 
an  indeterminate  person  ;  and  in  fine,  there  were  many  other  forms  of  this 
sort.  Freedom,  too,  it  was  held,  could  not  be  given  to  an  indeterminate 
person,  for  the  received  opinion  was  that  slaves  must  be  freed  by  name 
But  a  legacy  was  rightly  left  if  the  person  was  determinately  pointed  out : 
that  is,  to  an  indeterminate  person  from  among  determinate  persons,  as, 
**  Of  my  kinsmen  as  they  now  are,  if  one  takes  my  daughter  to  wife  let  my 
heir  give  him  such  and  such  a  thing."     But  legacies  or  trusts  left  to  inde- 
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terminate  persons  and  paid  by  mistake  could  not  be  demanded  back ;  so 
the  sacred  constitutions  had  provided.    (J.  2,  20,  25.) 

This  rule  was  extended  to  a  number  of  cases  (such  as  that 
of  alieni  posthumiy  if  conceived  in  the  lifetime  of  the  testator 
or  person  whom  they  succeeded  ab  intestate)  where  the  legatees 
were  perfectly  certain,  until  the  hardship  of  such  technical 
rigour  led  to  an  amendment  of  the  law.     (C.  6,  48.) 

A  testator  manumits  Stichus  by  wilL  He  has  more  than  one  slave  named  Stichus. 
Held  that  none  of  them  can  get  the  benefit  of  the  beqaest  unless  proof  is  given  to 
show  which  was  meant.  (D.  40,  4,  31 ;  D.  34,  5,  27.)  So  if  a  legaoy  is  left  to  Stichus, 
and  there  are  two  of  that  name,  whichever  proves  that  he  was  intended,  becoines  the 
legatee. 

A  testator  bequeathed  in  his  will  house-room  (habitatio)  to  aU  his  freedmen  whom 
he  should  name  in  eodieiUi,    He  named  none.     The  legacy  fails.     (D.  33,  2, 18.) 

A  legacy  is  given  to  each  of  two  called  Titius.  The  testator  revokes  his  legacy 
to  Titius,  without  saying  which.  The  legacies  of  both  are  revoked  if  neither  can 
prove  that  the  other's  legacy  alone  was  intended.    (D.  34,  4,  8,  7.) 

3.  Error. 

Mere  clerical  errors,  such  as  the  omission  of  single  words, 
dare  (D.  30,  106),  or  volo  (C.  6,  42,  10),  do  no  harm,  particularly 
if  the  meaning  of  the  testator  can  be  made  out  from  the 
context.  If  the  writing  is  illegible  or  unintelligible,  such  part 
only  is  struck  out ;  what  is  legible  remains  valid.  (D.  50,  17, 
73,  3.)  The  addition  of  statements  not  essential  to  the 
legacy,  if  they  are  erroneous,  do  not  impair  the  legacy. 
Superfluities  do  no  harm.     (D.  50,  17,  94.) 

An  error  in  the  object  of  the  bequest  {in  corpore)  is  fatal. 

A  testator  wishes  to  hequeath  plate ;  but  what  he  writes  or  dictates  (it  is  im- 
material which)  is  garments.    The  error  is  fatal.     (D.  28,  5,  9, 1.) 

A  testator  wishing  to  leave  a  legacy  of  garments  used  the  words  "  aupdUx  ^  (furni- 
ture), thinking  that  that  word  covered  garments.  The  error  is  fatal,  because  it  is  an 
error,  not  in  the  name  of  a  person,  but  in  the  name  of  a  thing.     (D.  30,  4,  pr.) 

A  testator  left  a  legacy  of  200  when  he  meant  only  100.  Held  that  100  was 
due,  because  it  is  in  the  200.  (D.  30,  15  ;  D.  28,  5,  9,  4.)  Suppose  the  testator 
wrote  100  when  he  meant  to  give  200,  the  legacy  was  valid,  but  was  the  amount  to 
be  100  or  200  ?    The  answer  given  is  200.     (D.  28,  5,  9,  2.) 

If  a  testator  made  a  mistake  in  the  name,  the  afler-name,  or  the  first 
name  of  a  legatee,  provided  the  person  was  agreed  on,  the  legacy  none  the 
less  takes  effect.  The  same  rule  is  observed  in  regard  to  heirs,  and  rightly. 
For  names  have  been  discovered  in  order  to  point  out  men,  and  if  in  any 
other  way  it  is  understood  who  they  are,  it  makes  no  difference.  (J.  2, 
20,  29.) 

Nearly  akin  to  this  is  the  rule  of  law,  that  a  false  description  {demonstratid) 
does  not  annul  a  legacy.  If,  for  instance,  one  leaves  a  legacy  thus :  "  Stichus 
my  slave  home-bom  I  give  and  leave,'*  then  even  although  he  is  not  home- 
bom  but  was  bought,  yet  as  the  slave  meant  is  agreed  on,  the  legacy  holds 
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aUowing  the  legatee,  or  from  the  rank  and  dignity  of  the  legatee.  It  was  for  the  judge, 
according  to  the  latter  opinion,  to  impart  certainty  and  completeness  to  the  legacy. 
This  was  also  the  opinion  of  XJlpian.     (D.  33,  1, 14.) 

A  testator  manumitted  a  young  slave  Stichus  by  will,  and  charged  his  heir  to  pay 
for  teaching  him  a  trade,  by  which  he  might  be  able  to  maintain  himself.  The 
testator  did  not  specify  any  trade.  But  Valens  (deciding  against  Pegasus)  held  that 
it  was  for  the  Prsetor  or  an  arbiter  to  supply  the  omissioni  having  regard  to  the 
wishes  of  the  deceased,  and  the  age,  position,  disposition,  and  talent  of  the  slave. 
(D.  82,  12.) 

A  testator  left  a  legacy  to  the  town  of  Crraviscas  (not  saying  for  how  much)  for  Uie 
repair  of  the  road  leading  from  that  place  to  the  Via  Aurelia.  Unless  the  sum 
required  is  enormous,  or  the  estate  of  the  testator  small,  in  which  cases  the  presump- 
tion was  that  he  had  not  intended  to  give  his  whole  property  to  the  repair  of  a  road,, 
the  judge  would  determine  the  exact  sum  to  be  given,  keeping  in  view  the  value  of 
the  inheritance.     (D.  31,  30.) 

2.  Certainty  in  the  person  of  the  legatee. 

A  legacy  left  to  an  indeterminate  person  was  of  no  eflfect.  Now  a  person 
appears  to  be  indeterminate  when  a  testator  adds  him  with  a^  indeterminate 
notion  of  him  in  his  mind ;  as,  for  instance,  if  the  legacy  were  left  thus : 
"  To  the  man  that  comes  first  to  my  funeral,  let  my  heir  give  ten  thousand 
sesieriuJ*  The  rule  of  law  is  the  same  if  he  gave  a  legacy  generally  to  all— 
"  Whoever  comes  to  my  funeral."  In  the  same  case  is  what  is  left  thus, 
'*  Whoever  bestows  on  my  son  his  daughter  in  marriage,  to  him  let  my  heir 
give  ten  thousand  sestertii.*^  So  also  a  legacy  of  this  nature,  "  Whoever, 
after  this  will  is  written,  shall  first  be  named  consuls,"  is  held  equally  to  be 
a  legacy  to  an  indeterminate  person ;  and,  in  fine,  there  are  many  other 
examples  of  this  sort.    (G.  2,  238.) 

But  a  legacy  is  rightly  left  to  an  indeterminate  person  if  he  is  determtn- 
ately  pointed  out,  as,  "  Of  my  kinsmen  as  they  now  are,  whoever  comes  first 
to  my  funeral,  let  my  heir  give  him  ten  thousand  sestertii,^    (G.  2,  238.) 

Freedom,  too,  it  is  held,  cannot  be  given  to  an  indeterminate  person,  for 
the  lex  Fufia  Caninia  orders  slaves  to  be  freed  by  name.    (G.  2,  239.) 

A  tutor  also  must  be  determinate  when  he  is  appointed.  (J.  2,  20,  25 ; 
G.  2,  240.) 

To  indeterminate  persons  it  was  not  allowed  of  old  to  leave  either  a 
legacy  or  a  trust.  Not  even  a  soldier  could  leave  anything  to  an  indeter- 
minate person,  as  the  late  Emperor  Hadrian  decided  by  a  rescript.  Now  a 
person  seemed  to  be  indeterminate  when  the  testator  added  him  with  an 
indeterminate  notion  of  him  in  his  mind  ;  as,  for  instance,  if  one  were  to  say, 
**  Whoever  bestows  on  my  son  his  daughter  in  marriage,  to  him  let  my  heir 
give  such  and  such  a  farm."  A  legacy,  too,  left  to  the  first  persons  to  be 
named  consuls  after  the  will  was  written,  was  held  to  be  equally  a  legacy  to 
an  indeterminate  person  ;  and  in  fine,  there  were  many  other  forms  of  this 
sort.  Freedom,  too,  it  was  held,  could  not  be  given  to  an  indeterminate 
person,  for  the  received  opinion  was  that  slaves  must  be  freed  by  name 
But  a  legacy  was  rightly  left  if  the  person  was  determinately  pointed  out : 
that  is,  to  an  indeterminate  person  from  among  determinate  persons,  as, 
**  Of  my  kinsmen  as  they  now  are,  if  one  takes  my  daughter  to  wife  let  my 
heir  give  him  such  and  such  a  thing."    But  legacies  or  trusts  left  to  indc- 
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tenninate  persons  and  paid  by  mistake  could  not  be  demanded  back ;  so 
the  sacred  constitutions  had  provided.    (J.  2,  20,  25.) 

This  rule  was  extended  to  a  number  of  cases  (such  as  that 
of  alieni  posihumi^  if  conceived  in  the  lifetime  of  the  testator 
or  person  whom  they  succeeded  ab  intestato)  where  the  legatees 
were  perfectly  certain,  until  the  hardship  of  such  technical 
rigour  led  to  an  amendment  of  the  law.     (C.  6,  48.) 

A  testator  manumits  Stichus  by  wilL  He  has  more  than  one  slave  named  Stfchnfl. 
Held  that  none  of  them  can  get  the  benefit  of  the  bequest  unless  proof  is  given  to 
show  which  was  meant.  (D.  40,  4,  SI ;  D.  34,  5, 27.)  So  if  a  legacy  is  left  to  Stichus, 
and  there  are  two  of  that  name,  whichever  proves  that  he  was  intended,  becopnes  the 
l^atee. 

A  testator  bequeathed  in  his  will  house-room  {hahitatio)  to  all  his  freedmen  whom 
he  should  name  in  eodidUi,    He  named  none.     The  legacy  fails.     (D.  SS,  2,  18.) 

A  legacy  is  given  to  each  of  two  called  Titius.  The  testator  revokes  his  legacy 
to  Titius,  without  saying  which.  The  legacies  of  both  are  revoked  if  neither  can 
prove  that  the  other's  legacy  alone  was  intended.    (D.  34,  4,  8,  7.) 

3.  Error. 

Mere  clerical  errors,  such  as  the  omission  of  single  words, 
dare  (D.  30,  106),  or  volo  (C.  6,  42,  10),  do  no  harm,  particularly 
if  the  meaning  of  the  testator  can  be  made  out  from  the 
context.  If  the  writing  is  illegible  or  unintelligible,  such  part 
only  is  struck  out ;  what  is  legible  remains  valid.  (D.  50,  17, 
73,  3.)  The  addition  of  statements  not  essential  to  the 
legacy,  if  they  are  erroneous,  do  not  impair  the  legacy. 
Superfluities  do  no  harm.     (D.  50,  17,  94.) 

An  error  in  the  object  of  the  bequest  {in  corpore)  is  fataL 

A  testator  wishes  to  bequeath  plate ;  but  what  he  writes  or  dictates  (it  is  im- 
material which)  is  garments.    The  error  is  fatal     (D.  28,  5,  9, 1.) 

A  testator  wishing  to  leave  a  legacy  of  garments  used  the  words  "  supdlex  "  (furni- 
ture), thinking  that  that  word  covered  garments.  The  error  is  fatal,  because  it  is  an 
error,  not  in  the  name  of  a  person,  but  in  the  name  of  a  thing.     (D.  SO,  4,  pr.) 

A  testator  left  a  legacy  of  200  when  he  meant  only  100.  Held  that  100  was 
due,  because  it  is  in  the  200.  (D.  30,  15  ;  D.  28,  5,  9,  4.)  Suppose  the  testator 
wrote  100  when  he  meant  to  give  200,  the  legacy  was  valid,  but  was  the  amount  to 
be  100  or  200  ?    The  answer  given  is  200.     (D.  28,  5,  9,  2.) 

If  a  testator  made  a  mistake  in  the  name,  the  afler-name,  or  the  first 
name  of  a  legatee,  provided  the  person  was  agreed  on,  the  legacy  none  the 
less  takes  effect.  The  same  nile  is  observed  in  regard  to  heirs,  and  rightly. 
For  names  have  been  discovered  in  order  to  point  out  men,  and  if  in  any 
other  way  it  is  understood  who  they  are,  it  makes  no  difference.  (J.  2, 
20,  29.) 

Nearly  akin  to  this  is  the  rule  of  law,  that  a  false  description  (demonsirafio) 
does  not  annul  a  legacy.  If,  for  instance,  one  leaves  a  legacy  thus :  "  Stichus 
my  slave  home-bom  I  give  and  leave,"  then  even  although  he  is  not  home- 
bom  but  was  bought,  yet  as  the  slave  meant  is  agreed  on,  the  legacy  holds 
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good.  Agreeably  to  this  also,  if  he  describes  him  as  "  Stichus  the  slave  I 
bought  from  Seius/'  and  he  was  bought  from  somebody  else,  the  legacy  holds 
good  if  the  slave  meant  is  agreed  on.     (J.  2,  20,  30.) 

A  demonatratio  is  a  statement — an  adjective  clause — ^not 
necessary  to  detennine  the  object  of  the  legacy.  This  is  gener- 
ally the  case  when  the  qualifying  or  descriptive  statement  is 
added  to  the  name  of  a  person,  the  name  being  sufficient  to 
mark  the  legatee  or  other  object  of  the  legacy  with  certainty. 
The  rule,  then,  may  be  expressed  thus  : — when  a  part  of  the 
description  is  sufficient  to  identify  the  object  or  person,  and 
part  of  the  description  is  unnecessary,  the  truth  or  falsehood  of 
this  superfluous  addition  is  not  material.  But  if  the  whole  of 
the  description  is  necessary  and  part  of  it  is  false,  the  legacy 
fails.     In  this  case  the  description  is  called  "  deterxninatio" 

A  testator  had  two  slaves — Philonicus  a  baker  and  Flaecus  a  fuller.  He  bequeaUied 
to  his  wife  Flaccns  the  baker.  If  the  testator  is  proved  to  have  known  the  names  of 
the  slaves,  Flaecus  will  be  the  legacy  to  the  wife ;  but  if  not,  she  gets  PhilonicoB 
the  baker.     (D.  34,  5,  28.) 

"  I  bequeath  to  you  the  sum  Titius  owes  me.'*  Titius  owes  nothing,  and  as  there 
is  nothing  t-o  determine  the  sum  except  that  circumstance,  the  legacy  fails  on  aocomit 
of  uncertainty  in  the  object.     (D.  30,  75,  1.) 

"I  bequeath  to  you  10  aurei,  the  sum  I  owe  to  Titius.'*  The  testator  owes 
nothing.  This  is  a  valid  legacy  for  10  aurei,  because,  rejecting  the  second  clause,  thert: 
is  a  definite  legacy  in  the  first  clause.  The  recital  is  in  any  case  nugatory,  because  a 
testator  cannot  bequeath  a  sum  he  owes.     (D.  80,  75,  1.) 

'*  I  bequeath  to  you  the  10  aurei  Titius  owes  me."  Here  the  language  of  descrip- 
tion is  manifestly  essential,  because  what  the  testator  means  to  bequeath  is  not  10 
aitrei,  but  the  debt  of  Titius.  If  there  were  no  debt,  the  legacy  fails  ;  because  even 
if  there  were  a  debt  the  heir  is  not  bound  to  pay  the  money,  but  only  to  transfer  his 
right  of  action  against  the  creditor.     (D.  30,  75,  2.) 

A  testator  bequeathed  all  his  lands,  extending  to  the  place  called  Galas,  on  the 
borders  of  Galatia,  under  the  charge  of  his  first  bailiff.  Part  of  the  land  under  this 
bailiff  adjoined  Cappadocia,  not  Galatia.  Held  that  the  erroneous  reference  to  the 
boundary  is  immaterial,  since  the  land  is  sufficiently  ascertained  by  the  description 
that  it  is  under  the  charge  of  a  particular  bailiff.     (D,  82,  85,  1.) 

A  testator  bequeathed  the  two  polished  plates  he  had  bought  in  the  place  where 
image-vendors  are.  The  testator  bought  two  plates  as  described,  but  they  were  en- 
graved, not  polished.  He  made  his  will  only  three  days  before  his  death,  and  had 
bought  no  other  plates.  Held  that  the  description  "  polished  *'  is  immaterial,  ainoe 
without  it  the  plates  can  be  identified.     (D.  32,  102, 1.) 

"Let  my  heir  give  to  Titius  what  is  due  to  me  by  the  will  of  Sempronius."  The 
testator  after  making  his  will  made  a  novation  of  the  debt,  so  that  it  was  no  longer 
due  by  the  will  of  Sempronius,  but  by  the  promise  of  the  heir  of  Semproniua.  The 
description  thus  became  inaccurate.  Nevertheless,  the  description  as  it  stood  was 
sufficient  to  identify  the  object  of  the  legacy,  which  was  accordingly  valid.  (D.  81, 
76,  8.) 

"  To  Pamphila  I  wish  to  be  given  400  aurei,  made  up  as  follows : — So  much  from 
Julius  my  steward,  so  much  from  my  property  in  camp,  and  so  much  from  cash  in 
possession."    The  testator  survived  many  years,  and  at  his  death  there  was  no  money 
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JUMwerinsr.  the  description  given  in  the  legacy.  The  legacy  wbb  valid,  because  the 
description  was  metely  of  the  nature  of  an  instruction  to  the  heir,  showing  where  he 
ooold  with  convenience  get  the  money.  Its  falsity  was  therefore  immaterial.  (D. 
«),96,  pr.) 

A  testator  and  his  brother  were  joint-owners  of  certain  property.  The  testator 
made  his  daughters  heirs,  and  saying  that  the  property  was  valued  at  2000  aureif 
requested  them  to  accept  from  their  undo  Lucretius  Pacatus  1000  aurei  for  their  share. 
The  testator  survived  several  years,  and  the  property  greatly  increased  in  value.  Were 
the  daughters  bound  by  the  statement  of  value  to  accept  1000  aurei  from  their  uncle  ? 
It  was  held  that  they  were  entitled  to  their  half  of  the  property  according  to  its  true 
value  at  the  time  of  testator's  death,  as  the  figures  mentioned  by  him  were  merely 
descriptive,  and  not  intended  to  restrict  the  bequest.     (D.  81,  89,  1.) 

Much  more  an  untrue  ground  {falsa  caused  does  no  harm  to  a  legacy ;  as 
when  one  says,  "  To  Titius,  because  in  niy  absence  he  looked  after  my  busi- 
ness, I  give  and  leave  Stichus  ; "  or,  "  To  Titius,  because  by  his  advocacy  I 
was  cleared  of  a  capital  charge,  I  give  and  leave  Stichus.^'  For  although 
Titius  never  managed  any  business  for  the  testator,  and  although  his  advo- 
cacy never  cleared  him,  yet  the  legacy  takes  effect  If,  however,  the  ground 
were  put  forth  conditionally — in  this  way  for  instance,  "  To  Titius,  if  he  has 
looked  after  my  business,  i  give  and  leave  a  farm" — the  rule  of  law  is 
different.    (J.  2,  20,  31.) 

Causa  here  means  the  motive  assigned  by  a  testator  for  his 
liberalitj'.  This  is  manifestly  less  necessary  for  the  determina- 
tion of  the  object  of  a  legacy  than  the  *•  demonatratio"  and 
consequently  its  falsity  is  even  less  material.  A  causa  is  dis- 
tinguished from  a  condition  by  its  relating  to  some  past  or 
present  act  or  event  which  the  testator  does  not  regard  as 
doubtful.  A  condition  relates  either  to  a  future  act  or  event 
or  to  a  past  act  or  event  of  which  the  testator  is  doubtful. 

A  testator  bequeathed  a  farm  to  his  wife ;  for,  said  he,  it  was  on  her  account  I  got 
it.  The  reason  stated  was  not  correct,  but  the  legacy  is  good,  as  there  is  no  doubt  as 
to  the  object  of  it.     (D.  83,  4,  1,  8.) 

A  testator  appointed  his  two  sons  heirs,  and  gave  one  of  them  a  prelegacy  of  a 
farm,  saying  that  his  brother  had  obtained  an  advance  in  cash.  The  prelegacy  is 
good  even  if  no  advance  had  been  made.  (D.  35, 1,  17,  2.)  But  if  the  testator  had 
said  that  the  prelegacy  would  be  given  if  the  other  brother  had  had  the  advance,  then 
the  legacy  would  fail,  since  the  condition  failed.     (D.  35,  1,  17,  3.) 

"  I  wish  1000  solidi  to  be  given  to  Endo,  because  he  was  the  first  bom  after  his 
mother  obtained  her  freedom."  Endo  is  entitled  to  the  legacy,  although  unable  to 
prove  that  he  was  bom  after  his  mother's  manumission.     (D.  40,  4,  60.) 

'*  I  inform  my  heir  that  I  owe  Demetrius  my  uncle  3  denaHa,  and  that  Seleucus  my 
uncle  deposited  with  me  3  denana,  and  I  desire  these  sums  to  be  forthwith  retumed 
and  paid  to  them. "  The  legacy  is  void  if  the  sums  were  really  due,  because  a  legacy 
Gould  not  be  made  of  a  sum  due  to  a  creditor ;  but  if  not,  the  sums  will  be  due  as 
legacies,  notwithstanding  the  error  in  the  recitals  {falta  causa).     (D.  31,  88,  10.) 

But  if  the  person  charged  with  a  legacy  can  prove  that  the 
testator  would  not  have  left  the  legacy  but  for  his  erroneous 
belief,  then  he  can  defeat  the  legatee,  on  the  ground  that  his 
claim  is  against  good  conscience  {doli  eaceptio),    (D.  35, 1,  72,  6.) 
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PactumeioB  Androstlienes  appointed  Pactameia  Magna  his  heir,  and  snihatitatoU 
her  father  PaotumeiuB  Magnns  for  her.  The  father  was  killed,  and  the  rumour  warn 
that  the  daughter  also  was  dead.  Thereupon  the  testator  made  a  new  will,  appointSog 
Novius  Kufus  his  heir,  saying  that  he  did  so  because  he  could  not  have  the  heirs  whom 
he  wished.  (Quia  keredes  quaa  volui  habere  mihi  continere  non  potui  Noviut  Sufn» 
heres  etto.)  Paul  states  that  on  the  petition  of  Paetumeia,  the  rumour  of  whose  death 
was  false,  the  cause  was  tried,  and  resulted  in  her  obtaining  the  inheritance,  as  the 
recital  showed  such  to  have  been  the  testator's  intention.  She  was,  however,  liable 
for  the  legacies  contained  in  the  second  will,  just  as  if  she  had  been  named  heir 
therein.     (D.  28,  5,  92.) 

Titius  appointed  as  heirs  his  mother  and  Sempronius,  substituting  ComeliuB  to 
both.  The  mother  died,  Sempronius  was  deported,  and  it  appeared,  therefore,  that 
Cornelius  would  be  sole  heir.  To  him  Titius  wrote  as  follows  : — "  Titius  to  Cornelius 
his  heir,  greeting.  J  request  you,  Cornelius,  since  my  mother's  share  has  devolved  <m 
you,  and  also  the  share  of  Sempronius,  once  my  curator,  now  suffering  deportation, 
and  you  are  heir-presumptive  of  all  my  property,  that  you  will  give  Gaius  Seins 
one- third  of  the  inheritance.'*  Sempronius  was  pardoned,  and  along  with  Cornelius 
entered  on  the  inheritance.  This  trust  could  not  be  charged  to  him  by  implication, 
but  Cornelius  was  bound  to  g^ve  Gaius  Seius  one-sixth  of  the  inheritance.  The 
testator's  recital  was  true  in  regard  to  one-half,  and  turned  out  to  be  erroneona  in 
regard  to  the  other  half ;  and  under  the  circumstance  of  the  case  it  was  held  that  Ills 
intention  was  best  carried  out  by  reducing  the  burden  of  the  trust  in  proportion  to  the 
benefit  derived  by  Cornelius  from  the  wilL     (D.  36,  1,  75,  pr.) 

"  I  order  to  be  restored  to  my  wife  Sempronia  by  my  heirs  100  aurei  I  have  borrowed 
from  her."  Sempronia  sued  on  the  alleged  loan,  but  failed  to  prove  it  It  was  held 
that  she  could  demand  the  money  as  a  legacy.  (D.  82,  98,  1.)  If,  however,  the 
testator  said  she  had  sworn  to  return  the  money,  the  recital  would  be  sufficient 
evidence  of  the  loan,  and  it  could  be  recovered  as  a  debt     (D.  32,  87,  5.) 

Modus. — This  term  may  be  considered  here  along  with 
demonstration  determination  and  causa. 

When  a  provision  in  a  will  was  intended  to  impose  a  duty 
on  a  legatee  or  heir,  and  not  to  suspend  the  vesting  of  the 
legacy,  it  was  called  modus.  Security  for  its  performance  may 
be  demanded  from  the  legatee  by  the  heir  before  payment 
of  the  legacy.  (D.  35,  1,  40,  5  ;  U.  34,  3,  26  ;  D.  35,  1,  80 ;  D. 
32,  19.)  It  has  this  in  common  with  suspending  facta  or 
conditions,  that  if  illegal  it  was  regarded  as  not  written  (D.  35. 
1,  37),  or  the  testator's  wishes  might  be  carried  out  ey  pres, 

A  testator  left  land  to  a  city,  out  of  the  rents  of  which  certain  games  were  to 
be  annually  celebrated  in  his  memory.  The  games  prescribed  were  not  pennitted 
by  law  in  that  place.  Modestinus  said  it  was  not  right  that  the  land  should  go  to  the 
heir,  for  whom  it  was  never  intended.  He  therefore  said  the  heirs  should  meet  the 
heads  of  the  city,  and  fix  on  a  scheme  by  which  the  memory  of  the  testator  might  be 
preserved  by  lawful  celebrations.     (D.  83,  2,  16.) 

When  a  legatee  fails  to  carry  out  the  whole  injunctions  of 
deceased,  he  must  resign  a  proportion  of  the  profits  to  the 
heirs  (D.  33,  2,  17) ;  but  if  the  legatee  is  prevented  by  circum- 
stances out  of  his  power,  he  can  retain  the  legacy.  (D.  80,  92, 
1 ;  D.  31,  88,  3.) 
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At  first  the  heir  was  the  only  person  that  could  require  a 
legatee  to  perform  a  modus ;  but  Gordian  enacted  that  anyone 
interested  in  the  performance  of  the  duty  might  call  upon  the 
legatee  to  observe  the  terms  of  bequest.     (C.  6,  45,  2.) 

V.  In  certain  legacies  the  election  of  the  heir  or  legatee  is 
necessary  to  vest  the  legacy. 

1.  Legacy  of  choice  {Legatum  opiionis), 

A  legacy  at  a  man's  option — that  is,  where  the  testator  had  ordered  the 
legatee  to  choose  from  among  his  slaves  or  other  property — involved  in  itself  a 
condition  ;  and  therefore  unless  the  legatee  himself  made  the  choice  in  his 
lifetime,  he  did  not  transmit  the  legacy  to  his  heir.  But  under  our  constitu* 
tion  this,  too,  has  been  remodelled  and  put  on  a  better  footing ;  and  full 
leave  has  been  given  the  legatee's  heir  to  choose,  although  the  legatee  has 
not  done  so  in  his  lifetime.  As  greater  diligence,  too,  has  been  used  in 
handling  the  matter,  this  addition  has  been  made  in  our  constitution  : — 
if  there  are  several  legatees  to  whom  the  option  is  left,  and  they  differ  as  to 
the  choice  of  the  object,  or  if  one  legatee  has  several  heirs,  and  they  differ 
among  themselves  about  choosing,  and  one  desires  to  choose  one  object, 
another  another, — then,  that  the  legacy  may  not  be  lost  (the  rule  brought  in 
by  most  of  those  learned  in  the  law,  contrary  to  all  good  feeling),  fortune  is 
to  be  judge  of  the  choice,  and  the  case  is  to  be  finally  settled  by  lot,  so  that 
the  opinion  of  him  to  whom  the  lot  comes  is  to  prevail  in  the  choice. 
(J.  2,  20,  23.) 

Id  the  constitution  referred  to,  JuBtinian  observes  that  the  person  that  has  the 
election  obtains  the  thing  chosen,  and  compensation  is  to  be  made  to  his  oo-legatees, 
or  in  the  case  of  the  heirs  of  a  single  legatee^  to  the  co-heirs,  of  the  value  of  their 
share.  In  the  case  of  slaves  Justinian  fixed  the  following  scale  of  maximum  prioeo. 
(C.  6,  43,  3,  pr.)  :— 

Not  exceeding 
Slaves^  male  or  female,  under  10  years  of  age,  10  toUdi, 

f,  „  above  „  unskilled  labourers,   20    „ 

t*  ..  >.  »  skilled  „  80    „ 

„  „  „  „  notaries,  50    „ 

„  .,  „  „  doctors  and  midwives,  60    „ 

«,       eunuchs  under  „  30    „ 

H  „  above  „  unskilled  labourers,    50    „ 

„  „  „  „  skilled  „  70    „ 

If  the  choice  were  left  to  a  third  person,  and  for  any  reason  that  person  failed  or 
refused  to  make  a  choice  within  a  year,  the  legatee  himself  was  allowed  by  Justinian 
an  option.  He  was  not,  however,  to  chooso  the  best,  but  must  content  himself  with 
a  medium  specimen  of  the  kind  from  which  he  is  allowed  a  choice.     (C.  6,  43,  3,  1.) 

When  a  choice  was  allowed  of  slaves  without  specifying  the  number,  Antoninoa 
Fins  in  a  rescript  states  that  the  legatee  might  take  three.    (D,  33,  5, 1.) 

An  election  once  made  cannot  be  altered  (D.  80,  5,  pr.),  unless  some  of  the  things 
have  been  concealed  from  the  legatee^  in  which  case  he  has  another  choice.  (D. 
33,  5,  4.) 

A  right  of  selection  implied  a  right  to  inspect  prior  to  making  the  choice ;  as,  e,g,, 
to  taste  wine.    (D.  83,  6,  2,  1.) 

The  time  within  which  the  choice  most  be  made,  if  not  named  by  the  testator 
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might  be  fixed  by  the  Fnetor  ;  but  even  after  the  time  had  elapsed,  the  legatee  could 
make  his  choice  if  the  heir  had  not  sold  the  thinga  in  question.     (D.  33,  5,  6.) 

2.  Alternative  legacy. 

Such  a  legacy  as  this  takes  effect : — "  Let  my  heir  be  condemned  to  repair 
such  a  one's  house,"  or  "to  free  such  a  one  from  debt."    (J.  2,  20,  21.) 

"  I  give  and  bequeath  Stichus  to  Titius  if  he  does  not  choose  Pamphilus."  "  I 
bequeath  Stichus  or  Pamphilus  to  Titius,  whichever  he  pleases.'*  This  is  a  single 
legacy  with  a  choice  to  the  legatee,  unless  the  choice  is  expressly  given  to  the  heirs 
of  the  testator.     (D.  83,  6,  9,  pr.) 

"  I  bequeath  10  aurei  to  Sempronius  ;  or  if  he  do  not  take  them,  I  give  him  my 
slave  Stichus."  In  this  case  there  are  two  legacies,  the  second  of  which  is  conditionsl 
apon  the  refusal  of  the  first     (D.  31,  8,  1.) 

3.  Legacy  of  a  thing  in  general  terms. 

If  a  slave  or  other  property  is  left  in  general  terms,  the  choice  lies  with 
the  legatee,  unless  the  testator  has  said  otherwise.    (J.  2,  20,  22.) 

When  the  choice  was  with  the  heir,  he  must  give  a  slave  of  whom  the  legatee 
could  retain  the  possession  {ut  eum  habere  lieeat),  and  therefore  one  t^t  was  not  liable 
as  noxa;  but  the  slave  need  not  be  healthy.  (D.  30,  45,  1.)  Also  the  heir  must  not 
give  a  slave  that  steals ;  he  must  select  a  slave  in  good  faith.     (D.  30,  110. ) 

VI.  When  it  is  uncertain  whether  the  legatee  or  the  testator 
died  first. 

In  cases  of  apparently  simnltaneous  death  of  two  or  more 
people,  as  by  shipwreck,  fire,  or  in  battle,  it  often  was  material, 
in  determining  the  devolution  of  an  inheritance  or  the  fate  of  a 
legacy,  to  ascertain  which  died  first.  The  same  rules  apply  both 
to  inheritance  and  legacy. 

The  rule,  subject  to  exceptions  presently  to  be  stated,  was, 
that  when  there  was  no  evidence  to  show  which  of  two  or  more 
persons  died  first,  the  law  would  not  presume  that  one  died 
before  the  other.  (D.  34.  5,  18,  pr.)  This  rule  operated,  there- 
fore, in  favour  of  the  person  in  possession,  or  the  person  that 
did  not  require  to  invoke  tlie  aid  of  the  law. 

A  gift  (which  \vas  valid  unless  revoked  in  his  lifetime)  was  made  by  a  husband  to 
his  wife.  Both  husband  and  wife  perished  together.  It  was  held  that  the  gift 
was  valid,  because  the  donor  did  not  survive  to  reclaim  the  gift.     (D.  Si,  5,  8.) 

A  mother  stipulated  with  her  son-in-law  for  the  return  of  her  daughter's  dowry  to 
her,  if  the  daughter  died  before  the  death  or  divorce  of  her  husband.  The  motlier 
and  daughter  perished  together.  The  mother's  heir  could  not  recover  the  dowiy, 
because  there  was  no  evidence  that  the  mother  survived  the  dau^ter  ;  and  acoordiog 
to  the  law,  if  she  died  before  the  daughter,  her  heirs  had  no  claim  to  the  down'. 
(D.  84,  5,  16,  pr.) 

A  husband  bequeathed  her  dowry  to  his  wife,  and  both  perished  together.  If  the 
wife  survived  the  husband  for  a  moment,  her  heirs  could  recover  the  legacy ;  ^^  ^ 
the  absence  of  proof  of  that  fact,  the  heirs  of  the  husband  could  not  be  sued  for  the 
dowry.     (D.  34,  6, 17.) 
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Exceptions. — The  exceptions  to  the  above  rule  are  dictated 
hj  a  desire  to  prefer  certain  claimants  to  others. 

1.  When  a  child  above  the  age  of  puberty  perished  along 
with  a  parent,  and  there  was  no  evidence  to  show  which  sur- 
vived, it  was  presumed  that  the  child  survived  the  parent. 
(D.  34,  5,  22,)  When  a  father  and  son  were  killed  in 
battle,  the  rival  claimants  for  the  father's  property  were  the 
mother  as  heir  to  the  son,  and  the  agnatic  collaterals  as  heirs  to 
the  father.  If  now  the  son  survived  the  father,  he  became 
his  father's  heir  (without  the  necessity  of  any  acceptance), 
and  the  mother  succeeded  to  both.  On  the  contrary,  if  the 
father  survived,  the  property  went  away  from  his  wife  to  his 
agnatic  kinsmen.  To  avoid  a  result  at  variance  with  popular 
feeling,  the  son  was  presumed  to  survive  the  father.  (D.  34, 
5,  9,  1.)  That  this  is  the  true  reason  of  the  rule,  and  not  any 
abstract  idea  of  the  probability  of  a  son  being  stronger  and 
surviving,  is  evident  from  another  case.  When  the  father  was 
a  freedman,  and  the  patron,  therefore,  was  entitled  to  succeed 
him,  the  presumption  was  reversed,  and  it  was  held  that  the 
father  survived  the  son  in  order  that  the  rights  of  the  patron 
might  be  secured.     (D.  34,  5,  9,  2.) 

2.  When  a  child  under  the  age  of  puberty  perishes  along 
with  a  parent,  the  child  is  presumed  to  die  first.  (D.  34, 
5,23.) 

It  was  agreed  between  a  father-in-law  and  a  oon-in-law,  that  if  the  daughter  died 
leaving  a  child  a  year  old,  the  soi^-in-Uw  should  retain  the  dowry  ;  bat  if  the  son  died 
first,  the  hnsband  should  retain  only  a  portion  of  the  dowry.  The  mother  and  son 
perished  in  a  shipwreck.  Held  that  the  father  should  retain  only  part  of  the 
dowry  as  agreed  upon.     (D.  28,  4,  26,  pr.) 

3.  A  person  is  burdened  with  a  trust  if  he  dies  leaving  no 
children  surviving  him.  Both  he  and  his  only  son  perished 
together.  It  was  presumed  that  the  son  died  first,  and  thereby 
the  trust  took  effect.  This  is  a  presumption  in  fiivour  of  a 
trust.     (D.  36,  1,  17,  7.) 

4.  A  female  slave  was  to  get  her  freedom  if  her  first  child 
was  a  son.  She  had  twins — a  boy  and  a  girl.  If  there  was  no 
evidence  to  show  which  was  born  first,  it  was  presumed  to  be 
the  boy,  in  order  that  the  mother  may  get  her  freedom  and  the 
daughter  be  freebom.     (D.  34,  5, 10, 1.) 

(b.)  Modality  of  Legacies. 
Place  of  Performance. — When  a  thing  is  bequeathed^  it  is 
to  be  given  to  the  legatee  where  it  is  found  at  the  testator^s 
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death,  or  where  it  is  afterwards  removed  in  good  faith  by  the 
heir.  (D.  30,  47,  pr,)  Hence  if  a  slave  runs  away  before  the 
testator's  death,  the  cost  of  pursuit  falls  on  the  legatee  (D.  30, 
108,  pr.)  ;  but  if  after  the  testator's  death,  on  the  heir.  (D.  31, 
8,  pr. ;  D.  30,  39,  pr.) 

If  the  testator  expressly  adds  a  place  where  the  legacy  is  to 
be  given,  his  injunctions  must  be  observed.  (D.  30,  47,  pr.) 
This  intention  may  be  gathered  from  the  nature  of  the  legacy, 
as  when  a  testator  bequeaths  grain  warrants  {tesserae  frvafmnr 
tariae)  to  his  freedmen  for  their  maintenance.  These  were 
orders  for  the  delivery  of  so  much  grain  from  the  national 
granaries,  and  could  be  bought  and  used  only  in  Rome.  It  was 
held  that  although  the  greater  part  of  the  testator's  property 
was  in  the  provinces,  his  heir  must  deliver  these  warrants  in 
Rome.    (D.  5, 1,  52, 1.) 

Time  of  Perforhanoe. — If  no  time  is  fixed  by  the  testator, 
and  the  legacy  is  tmconditional,  the  legacy  may  be  demanded 
as  soon  as  the  heir  enters  upon  the  inheritance  (D.  31,  32,  pr.) ; 
but  if  the  heir  does  not  dispute  the  legacy,  he  must  be  allowed 
a  moderate  time  for  payment  before  an  action  can  be  brought 
against  him.  In  case  of  dispute  the  length  of  delay  to  be 
granted  was  determined  by  the  Praetor.  (D.  30,  7l,  2.)  The 
legatees  are  not  bound  to  wait  for  the  result  of  a  trial  in  which 
the  genuineness  of  the  will  is  xmjustly  attacked,  but  they  muBt 
give  security  to  restore  the  property  in  the  event  of  the  accusa- 
tion proving  well  founded.     (C.  6,  87,  9.) 

A  testator  may,  however,  give  the  heir  a  specified  time  for 
performing,  which  was  done  by  a  clausida  prorogationia.  This 
clause  was  not  applied  to  specific  gifts,  but  to  legacies  of  res 
fungibilesy  i.e.,  quae  numero  pandere  mensurave  constant^ 

The  instalments  must  be  equal  (D.  33,  1,  3,  pr.),  unless  the 
testator  has  otherwise  determined.     (D.  33, 1, 3,  2.) 

Postponed  and  Conditional  Legacies  {Di£S,  Conditio), 

The  testator  may  name  a  day  on  which  the  legatee  is  to  be 
paid. 

As  has  been  already  explained  (p.  587),  a  distinction  wa« 
made  in  the  Roman  law  between  the  time  when  a  right  vests 
and  the  time  when  its    performance  may  be  required.      The 

*  QtMM  peeuniaa  legavi,  quibut  diea  adpontut  non  ett,  ttu  herei  meiu  anuwa 
irtma  dU  daio,    (D.  80,  80,  i».) 
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former  was  expressed  by  the  phrase  dies  cedit^  the  latter  by  the 
phrase  dies  veniU 

(1.)  After  the  vesting  {dies  cedit\  payment  may  be  made  of 
the  legacy,  although  it  cannot  be  demanded  until  the  day 
named  {dies  venit).  But  if  the  right  has  not  vested  {dies  non 
cedii),  payment,  if  made,  can  be  recovered  as  the  discharge  of 
what  is  no  debt.  (D.  12,  6, 16,  pr.)  This  distinction  is  equally 
true,  both  for  contract  and  for  legacy.      (D.  3&,  1,  49  ;  D.  35,  1, 

1,1.) 

TiiAuB  was  charged  to  give  ceriain  properly  to  his  n^hewB,  subject  to  a  condition. 
These  nephews  were  under  the  paUttcu  of  their  &ther.  Titius  could  not  get  a  valid 
discharge  until  the  condition  was  fulfilled;  for  it  might  happen  that  before  the 
condition  was  fulfilled,  the  nephews  might  be  nti  jwrit^  and  so  acquire  for  their  own 
benefit^  and  not  for  their  father.  Again,  some  of  them  might  die,  and  the  shares  of 
the  survivors  be  thereby  augmented.  Titius  was  therefore  not  allowed,  by  anticipat- 
ing payment,  to  vary  the  rights  of  the  parties.     (D.  80, 114, 11.) 

A  wife  made  her  husband  her  heir,  and  Appift  his  substitute.  She  charged  him  to 
give  the  whole  to  Appia  on  his  death ;  or  if  Appia  died  before  him,  to  ValeriaD,  her 
nephew.  The  husband  might  give  Appia  the  property  in  his  lifetime,  but  if  he 
survived  Appia,  he  must  answer  for  the  whole  of  it  to  ViJerian.    (D.  82,  41,  12. ) 

(2.)  K  the  legatee  dies  after  the  vesting  {dies  cedit),  but 
before  the  day  of  demand*  his  heir  is  entitled  to  the  legacy ; 
but  if  the  legatee  dies  before  the  vesting  of  the  legacy,  his  heir 
takes  nothing.  This  point  makes  a  cardinal  difference  between 
contract  and  legacy.  After  a  contract  had  been  made,  although 
the  creditor  died  before  the  day  of  vesting  {dies  non  cedit)^  his 
rights  passed  to  his  heir.  ,(D.  36,  2,  5,  pr. ;  D.  36,  2,  3.)  The 
reason  for  this  difference  is  given  as  follows: — ^A  person  in 
making  a  contract  is  understood  to  act  with  a  view  to  the 
benefit  of  his  heir  as  well  as  of  himself.  But  a  testator  dis- 
tributes his  property  with  regard  to  the  favour  in  which  the 
legatees  stand  with  him.  It  is  for  them  his  bounty  is  intended. 
Their  heirs  are  necessarily  unknown  to  him,  for  if  the  legatee 
dies  leaving  a  will,  one  set  of  persons  may  succeed ;  and  if  he 
dies  intestate,  quite  a  different  set.  There  can  therefore  be  no 
general  presumption  that  a  testator  intends  his  bounty  for 
those  unknown  persons,  the  heirs  of  his  legatee ;  and  it  is  more 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  if  the  legatee  dies  before  the  vesting 
of  the  legacy,  the  testator  would  desire  his  portion  to  go  to 
the  co-legatees,  also  objects  of  his  bounty,  rather  than  to  the 
heirs  of  the  legatee. 

After  a  legacy  vests,  it  is  simply  property,  and  as  such 
descends  to  the  heirs  of  the  legatee. 
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(1.)  When  the  legacy  is  unconditional  {legatum  purum\  and 
no  day  is  fixed  for  peiformance,  the  right  of  the  legatee  vests 
(dies  cedit)  at  the  moment  of  testator's  death.  (C.  6,  51,  1,  1.) 
Performance,  however,  cannot  be  demanded  {diss  non  venit)  until 
the  heir  enters  on  the  inheritance. 

If  the  legacy  is  conditional,  bnt  the  condition  is  illegal,  the 
right  of  the  legatee'  also  vests  at  the  time  of  testator's  death. 
(D.  36,  2,  5,  8  ;  D.  36,  2,  5,  4.) 

Exception. — When  »  usufruct  is  bequeathed,  it  does  not  vest  {dies  non  cedii)  until 
the  heir  enters.  (D.  86,  2,  2.)  The  reason  is,  that  as  a  usufruct  expires  with  the  life 
of  the  legatee,  nothing  is  to  be  gained  by  throwing  back  the  day  of  Testing  to  the 
time  of  testator's  death.  (B.  86,  2,  8.)  The  sole  purpose  of  making  the  day  of  Testing 
retroaotiTe,  since  nothing  can  be  claimed  until  the  heir  enters,  is,  that  in  the  event  of 
the  legatee  dying  between  the  death  of  testator  and  the  entiy  of  the  h^,  he  noaj 
truismit  his  own  rights  to  his  heir.  Perhaps  a  better  reason  is  that  a  usufruct  can 
hardly  be  said  to  vest  until  the  right  to  actual  enjoyment  accrues.  Hence  iiappean 
that  until  the  day  of  demand  {dies  venU)  the  right  of  the  usnfroctnary  does  not  vest 
[dies  wm  cedit),     (D.  7,  8,  1,  2.) 

(2.)  When  a  legacy  is  unconditional,  and  a  day  (dies)  is  fixed 
by  testator,  the  legacy  vests  (dies  cedit)  at  the  testator's  death, 
but  the  demand  must  be  put  off  until  the  day  named  (dies  venit). 
The  day  may  be  remote,  as  100  months  ;  but  if  it  is  certain »  the 
legacy  vests  at  once  on  the  death  of  the  testator.  (D.  36,  2» 
21,  pr. ;  D.  36,  2,  5, 1.) 

(3.)  When  the  legacy  is  conditional  it  does  not  vest,  and  so 
is  not  transmitted  to  the  heirs  of  the  legatee  until  the  condition 
is  fulfilled  (D.  36,  2,  5,  2),  unless,  of  course,  the  failure  of  the 
condition  is  caused  by  the  heir.  When  that  happens,  perform- 
ance may  generally  be  demanded ;  that  is,  on  the  perfonnance 
of  the  condition  at  once  dies  cedit  and  dies  venit     (D.  35,  1»  41.) 

Conditions. 

I.  What  is  a  condition  t  (conditio). 

A  condition  has  two  marks — -futurity  and  uncertainty.  It 
suspends  the  operation  of  an  investitive  fact  until  a  fature 
and  uncertain  event  has  or  has  not  happened. 

1.  Condition  is  distinguished  from  dies.  Both  relate  to  a 
future  event ;  but  dies  relates  to  a  certain,  condition  to  an 
tmcertain,  event.  The  uncertainty  of  an  event  may,  howev^-, 
mean  one  of  two  things ;  either  that  the  event  is  certain,  as. 
the  death  of  Titius,  but  the  time  uncertain,  or  the  event  itself  \ 
is  uncertain,  as  that  Titius,  aged  two  years,  will  reach  puberty. 
In  the  law  of  contract  there  is  no  condition,  unless  the  event 
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itself  18  uncertain.  Thus  a  promise  to  give  on  bis  death  by  a 
debtor,  is  not  a  conditional  promise ;  the  cKea  is  future,  but  it 
will  certainly  happen,  although  it  is  uncertain  when.  In  this 
case,  then,  dies  cedit  when  the  c'ontract  is  made,  dies  nan  venit 
until  the  death  of  the  promisor.     (D.  12,  6,  17.) 

In  the  law  of  wills  and  legacies  an  exception  occurs.  If  the 
event  is  the  death  of  the  heir,  it  is  held  not  to  be  an  incertus 
dies^  but  a  conditio*  In  this  event  only  is  the  saying  true,  dies 
incertus  conditionem  in  testamenio  facit.     (D.  35,  1,  75,  pr.) 

"  Let  my  heir,  when  Titius  is  dying,  give  him  100  aureL"  This 
is  unconditional,  as  in  the  case  of  contract.  (D.  35,  1,  79,  pr. ; 
D.  36, 2,  4,  1.) 

**  Let  my  heir,  when  dying,  give  Titius  100  aurei.  This  is 
a  conditional  legacy,  in  opposition  to  the  case  of  centract 
(D.  35, 1,  1, 2 ;  D.  36,  2,  4,  pr. ;  D.  35, 1,  79, 1.) 

The  purpose  of  this  illogical  distinction  is  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  im  hmr  of  » 
legatee  taking  when  the  legacy  has  never  vested  in  the  legatee.  This  appears  by  a 
consideration  of  the  two  cases. 

When  the  death  of  the  legatee  is  the  event  upon  which  the  legacy  is  payable^  it  is 
considered  to  vest  in  the  legatee  with  his  last  breath.  By  this  momentary  vesting  his 
rights  pass  to  his  heirs  in  the  ordinary  way  of  devolution.  His  heirs  take  from  him, 
not  fnnu  the  testator. 

When  the  death  of  the  heir  was  the  event  upon  which  the  legacy  depended,  the 
legatee  might  die  before  the  heir ;  and  thus,  when  the  event  occurred,  no  legatee  be 
in  existence  to  whom  payment  could  be  made.  In  such  a  case  by  no  possibility  could 
the  legatee  be  entitled ;  and  thus  his  heirs  would  take  directly  fkx>m  the  testator.  It 
was  considered,  however,  that  the  testator  never  meant  to  extend  his  liberality  to  the 
heirs  of  the  l^^tee.  (D.  85, 1,  79, 1.)  But  although  for  this  purpose  the  death  of 
the  heir  was  held  to  be  a  condition,  still,  contrary  to  the  rule  governing  conditions  if 
the  heir  chose  to  pay  the  legacy  in  his  lifetime,  repayment  of  it  could  not  be  demanded 
although  the  legatee  died  before  him.     (C.  6,  42,  12 ;  D.  82,  41, 12.) 

Utia  appointed  her  son,  who  had  children,  as  heir  on  trust  to  surrender  the  whole 
of  her  property  to  his  sons  or  their  children,  on  demand  (^um  ipH  petisterU),  The 
demand  is  not  a  condition  of  the  vesting,  but  simply  fixes  the  time  {dies)  when  the 
trust  must  be  performed.     (D.  85,  1,  85.) 

Seius  Satuminus  left  ViJerius  Maximus  his  heir  on  trust  to  give  the  inheritaaoe  to 
his  son  Seius  Ooeanus  on  hit  attaining  hia  noOeerUh  year.  Before  reaching  that  age 
Oceanus  died.  Mallius  Seneca,  uncle  of  Oceanus,  claimed  the  inheritance  of  Satur- 
ninus  as  next  of  kin  to  Oceanus.  Maximus  resisted  the  claim  on  the  ground  that 
Oceanus  having  died  before  the  vesting  of  the  legacy,  it  did  not  pass  to  his  heirs,  and 
that  he  was  therefore  entitled  to  hold  the  property  discharged  from  the  trust.  It  was 
held  that  the  dause,  '*  on  attaining  his  sixteenth  year,*'  was  not  a  condition,  but  merely 
spedfied  the  time  for  performance.  This  judgment  rested  on  the  view  that  in  delaying 
the  trust  for  his  son  until  he  reached  sixteen,  Saturninus  consulted  his  interest,  and 
not  the  benefit  of  Maximus,  and  that  he  had  no  intention  to  make  the  rights  of  his 
son  depend  on  the  hazard  of  his  sixteenth  year.  Mallius,  therefore,  got  the  property. 
(D.  36,  1,  46.) 

A  testator  bequeathed  10  cMrei  to  hb  daughter  .Mia  Severina,  which  she  was  to 
receive  on  her  attaining  her  legal  majority.    She  died  before  reaching  majority,  but 
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after  the  testator.  Her  heixs  are  entitled  to  the  legacy  after  the  lapoe  of  the  time 
that  would  have  brought  her,  if  she  had  lived,  to  her  majority  ;  •.«.,  when  she  bad 
completed  her  twenty-five  years.     (C.  6,  58,  5.) 

A  testator  left  100  aurei  to  Titios,  adding,  "  Let  my  heir  give  him  the  money 
bequeathed  if  my  mother  dies."  The  use  of  the  present  tense  would  seem  to  show 
that  the  legacy  was  imoonditional,  and  that  the  death  of  the  mother  simply  fixed  tbe 
time  for  performance.  Ofilius,  taking  that  view,  said  the  heirs  of  the  legatee  were 
entitled  although  Titius  died  before  the  mother,  but  after  the  testator.  Lsbeo  and 
Javolenus,  however,  said  it  was  a  condition ;  it  was  so  in  terms,  and  there  wu  no 
sufficient  reason  to  believe  that  the  testator  meant  anything  else.     (D.  85, 1,  40,  2.) 

"  When  Titius  is  thirty  years  old,  let  Stichus  be  free,  and  let  my  heir  give  him  a 
farm.*'  Titius  died  befoi«  thirty.  The  legacy  of  the  farm  fails,  but  the  gift  of  liberty 
was  construed  as  unconditional ;  the  arrival  of  Titius  at  thirty  years  merely  fixing 
a  time  during  which  the  gift  of  freedom  was  to  be  postponed.  (D.  40,  4, 16 ;  D. 
40,  7, 19.) 

A  testator  desired  his  heirs  to  manumit  Stichus,  and  charged  Seius,  if  Stichus  co&- 
tinued  to  live  with  him,  to  supply  Stichus  with  food  and  raiment ;  and  also  when  be 
(Seius)  reached  his  twdnty-fifth  year,  to  buy  a  commission  (tnUitia)  for  him.  Sdos 
died  before  reaching  twenty-five.  It  was  held  that  the  heirs  of  Seius  must  buy  tbe 
conmiission  after  the  time  that  would  allow  Seius  to  reach  twenty-five.  (D.  34^  I, 
18,  12.) 

2.  Conditio  is  distinguished  from  Modvs. 

Modus  is  when  a  duty  is  imposed  on  a  legatee  by  a  testator 
to  do  something  after  the  legacy  vests — ^as  to  build  a  tomb,  or 
to  execute  a  public  work,  or  to  give  up  part  of  the  legacy  to 
another.  (D.  85,  1,  17,  4.)  A  condition  is  an  essential  pre- 
Hminary  to  the  vesting  of  a  legacy. 

A  testator  gave  liberty  to  his  slaves  Saoous,  Eutychia,  and  Hirene^  on  oonditiflo 
that  they  should  every  alternate  month  bum  a  lamp  in  his  tomb,  and  make  a  sacrifice 
for  the  dead.  This  is  not  a  condition,  but  a  duty  imposed  on  tha  slaves  on  attaming 
their  freedom,  which  the  judge  can  compel  them  to  perform.    (D.  40,  4,  44.) 

"  Let  Pamphilus  be  free»  provided  that  {ita  uit)  he  render  his  accounts  to  my  childreo.'' 
Julian  said  that  the  meaning  of  the  testator  was  clear.  He  did  not  intend  that  tbe 
accounts  should  be  rendered  satisfactorily  before  Pamphilus  got  his  liberty,  but  that 
he  should  be  manumitted,  and  compelled  to  give  an  account  to  his  sons,  (D.  40, 4, 
17,  2.) 

"  Let  my  heir  give  to  Maevius  whatever  sum  he  receives  from  Titius."  By  tbi? 
legacy  the  right  of  Maevius  is  not  dependent  on  the  actual  recovery  of  the  sum  bf 
Titius ;  the  testator  meant  to  impose  a  duty  on  the  heir,  not  to  make  the  legacy  coo- 
ditional ;  and  therefore  Maevius  can,  upon  the  entry  of  the  heir,  compel  him  to  tni»- 
fer  his  right  of  action  against  Titius.    (D.  81,  50,  2.) 

3.  Conditio  Extrinsecua. 

When  a  legacy  depends  on  some  event  determined  by  the 
law — as  the  €tdiUo  liereditatis  (D.  36,  2,  7,  pr.)— or  incidentally 
prescribed  by  the  testator,  that  event  does  not  make  a  con- 
dition, but  simply  delays  the  demand  of  the  legacy,  (D.  35, 1, 
99.)  If  before  such  event  happens  the  legatee  dies,  his  heirs 
are  entitled  to  the  legacy  if  the  event  subsequently  happens 
(D.  36,  2,  6,  1.) 
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"  Let  Titina  be  beh*.  If  TitioB  enters  on  my  inheritanoe^  let  bim  giye  10  aurei 
to  MaeviuB.'*  If  Maevins  dies  before  the  entry  of  the  heir,,  and  the  legacy  is 
interpreted  as  conditional,  the  heirs  of  Idjievius  would  not  be  entitled.  But  although 
the  testator  in  express  terms  made  the  legacy  depend  on  the  entry  of  Titius,  it  was 
not  considered  as  a  condition,  because  every  legacy  had  to  await  the  entry  of  the  heir, 
and  therefore  the  heirs  of  Maevius  are  entitled.    (D.  86,  2,  22,  1.) 

Titius  bequeaths  to  Gkdus  a  farm,  part  of  his  wife's  dowry,  and  a  sum  of  money  in 
lieu  of  it  to  lus  wife.  Before  the  wife  made  her  election,  Gains  died.  Were  his  heirs 
entitled  ?  If  the  wife  elected  to  take  the  fann,  neither  Gains  nor  his  heirs  could  get 
it ;  and  so,  in  point  oi  fact,  the  acceptance  of  the  pecuniary  legacy  was  a  condition 
without  which  Gains  was  not  entitled  to  the  farm.  If  it  were  a  condition,  the  heirs 
of  Gains  could  not  claim  the  farm,  because  Gains  died  before  acceptance,  and  there- 
fore before  the  condition  was  fulfilled.  It  was  held,  however,  that  the  testator  did 
not  mean  the  legacy  to  stand  or  fall  by  that  event,  and  that  his  intentions  are  most 
efiectually  carried  out  by  constming  the  legacy  as  simply  delayed  until  the  wife  makes 
her  election.     (D.  86,  2,  6, 1.) 

II  Fulfilment  or  Failure  of  Conditions. 

A  condition  may  be  an  event  independent  of  the  will  of  the 
legatee,  or  it  may  be  an  act  or  forbearance  required  of  him. 
When  the  condition  is  an  event  independent  of  the  will  of  the 
legatee,  cases  of  difficulty  seldom  arise ;  but  if  the  condition  is 
an  act  or  forbearance  of  the  legatee,  questions  may  arise  as  to 
the  sufficiency  of  performanca 

(a.)  First  case :  Performance  of  Acts  by  Legatee, 

1.  By  whom  a  conditional  act  may  be  performed. 

If  the  condition  were  that  the  legatee  should  render  a  per- 
sonal service,  he  alone  could  satisfy  the  condition  ;  but  when  it 
was  the  payment  of  money,  anyone  could  pay  it  on  behalf  of 
the  legatee,  and  so  fulfil  the  condition.     (D.  40,  7,  39, 5.) 

When  the  condition  was  that  something  should  be  done  by 
two  or  more  legatees,  could  one  do  the  whole ;  and  if  he  did, 
did  he  acquire  all  the  rights?  It  depends  on  whether  the  per- 
formance can  be  divided  or  not. 

The  same  thing  is  bequeathed  to  two  persons  if  they  give  the  heir  100  mM-ei,  One 
of  them  by  giving  50  gets  the  half ;  and  if  the  other  does  not  give  50,  can  get  the  other 
half  by  paying  an  additional  50.     (D.  35, 1,  54, 1.) 

If  Stichus  and  Pamphilus  give  10  aurei  they  'shall  be  free.  Either  by  paying  5 
aurei  gets  his  freedom,  and  if  the  whole  is  paid  both  are  free.     (D.  40, 4, 11, 1.) 

Freedom  is  bequeathed  to  two  slaves  if  they  render  proper  accounts  («i  rationei 
reddiderirU),  If  their  accounts  are  separate,  each  gets  his  freedom  by  proving  his 
accounts  and  paying  the  balance  he  owes  ;  but  if  the  accounts  are  mixed,  neither  gets 
his  liberty  until  the  accounts  of  both  are  made  up^  and  the  balance  due  by  both  paid. 
(D.  40,  4, 18,  2 ;  D.  40,  7,  18,2.) 

Freedom  is  given  to  two  slaves  on  condition  that  they  build  a  house  or  put  up 
a  statue.  If  one  does  the  whole,  he  gets  his  freedom  and  the  other  remains  a  slave  | 
if  both  join  in  the  work,  both  are  free.     (D.  40,  4, 18,  pr. ;  D.  85, 1,  112,  pr.) 

2.  To  whom  the  act  may  be  performed. 
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The  rule  in  this  case  was  stringent.  If  anything  was  required 
to  be  done  or  given  to  a  person  specified  by  the  testator,  it 
could  not  be  done  or  given  to  any  other  person,  not  even  to 
the  heir  of  the  person  specified.  To  this  rule  there  were  two 
limitations :  (1)  if  the  legatee  could  prove  that  the  testator 
meant  to  give  him  greater  latitude  (D.  40,  7,  20,  4) ;  and  (2)  in 
bequests  of  fi-eedom.  (D.  35,  1,  51,  1.)  If  money  was  to  be 
given  to  the  heir,  and  the  heir  died,  the  slave  could  obtain  his 
freedom  by  giving  the  money  to  the  heir's  heir  ;  or  if  there  were 
no  such  heir,  then  without  giving  anything  at  alL  (D.-  35,  1, 
94, 1.)  If  the  money  was  to  be  given  to  a  person  other  than 
the  heir,  and  that  person  died,  the  slave  got  his  freedom  with- 
out paying  anything.     (D.  35, 1,  94,  pr.) 

If  the  legatee  must  give  money  to  two  persons^  he  cannot 
divide  the  payment. 

A  fann  is  left  to  a  legatee  on  condition  of  his  paying  10  aurei  to  two  hein.  By 
pajring  6  to  6ne  heir,  the  legatee  takes  nothing ;  if  one  of  the  heirs  refuses  to 
accept  5,  the  legatee  can  pay  the  fall  10  to  the  other,  and  get  the  farm.  (D.  35, 
1,  28.) 

"  Likewise  if  Titios  pays  Symphoms  and  Januarias  100  aurei,  I  hequeath  a  fsnn 
to  him."  Symphoms  dies.  In  strictness  the  legacy  would  he  void  because  of  the 
impossibility  of  satisfying  the  condition ;  but  this  was  considered  to  be  inoonsisteDt 
with  the  testator's  wishes,  and  it  was  held  that  by  paying  half  {i.e.,  50)  to  Jannsriw, 
Titius  could  recover  half  the  farm.     (D.  85, 1, 112, 1.) 

3.  In  certain  cases,  where  it  is  impossible  to  comply  exactly 
with  the  terms  of  the  condition,  a  partial  compliance  or  non- 
compliance is  accepted  as  sufficient. 

l^  When  the  legatee  is  prevented  doing  what  he  is  asked 
by  the  person  to  whom  he  is  asked  to  do  it,  the  condition  is 
regarded  as  fulfilled.  (D.  35, 1,  81, 1.)  The  same  rule  obtains 
in  stipulations,  when  the  stipulator  prevents  the  proniiser 
fulfilling  a  condition.     (D.  35,  1,  24.) 

A  slave  is  bequeathed  his  freedom  if  he  goes  to  Capna.  The  heir  prohibited  the 
slave  from  going.    The  slave  was  at  once  thereby  made  free.     (D.  40,  7,  8,  8.) 

A.  is  appointed  heir  if  he  gives  10  aurei  to  Titius.  Titius  refuses  the  money.  A. 
is  heir.     (D.  28,  7,  8.) 

Maevia  appointed  her  grandson  Publius  Maevius  heir.  He  was  above  the  age 
of  puberty.  By  her  will  she  bequeathed  an  annuity  of  10  aurei  to  Lucius  Titus  if  be 
undertook  the  management  of  the  property  of  her  grandson,  the  heir.  After  > 
time  Maevius  refused  to  allow  l^tius  to  manage  his  property.  If  he  was  not  compelled 
to  this  course  by  the  misconduct  of  Titius,  he  must  continue  to  pay  Titius  his  anndty. 
(D.  88, 1,  13,  pr.) 

Slaves  got  their  freedom  and  a  bequest  of  aliment  so  long  as  they  dwelt  with  the 
heir.  For  a  time  they  did  so,  but  were  driven  away  by  his  cruelty.  They  were  ftill 
entitled  to  aliment.     (D.  34,  1,  18,  2.) 
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An  heir  was  oluurged  to  xnannmit  Stdchus,  Dama,  and  Pamphilna  after  payment  of 
testator's  debts.  The  heir  pnrposely  pot  off  paying  the  debts  in  order  to  retain  them 
in  slavery.  It  was  held  that  the  slaves  were  entitled  to  their  freedom  without  waiting 
for  the  payment  of  the  debts.  (D.  40,  6,  41,  1.)  This  is  an  instanoe  of  an  heb  refoa- 
ing  to  fulfil  a  oonditiou,  which  came  to  the  same  thing  as  if  he  prevented  the  legatee 
planning  a  condition. 

2**.  When  the  legatee  is  prevented  fulfilling  a  condition  by 
a  person  to  whom  the  act  is  not  to  be  performed,  the  condition 
is  also  regarded  as  fulfilled. 

^ Let  Titins  be  heir  if  he  erects  statues  in«  town."  A  site  was  refused.  Titius 
was  entitled  to  the  inheritance.     (D.  85,  1, 14.) 

"Let  my  son  be  heir  if  he  adopts  Titius ;  if  he  does  not  adopt  him,  let  him  be  dis- 
inherited.'*   Titius  refused  to  be  adopted.    The  son  is  heir.     (D.  20,  8,  11.) 

A  testator  bequeathed  freedom  to  Stichus  and  PampMla,  and  if  they  married,  a 
legacy  of  100  aurei.  If  Stichus  refused  to  marry  Pamphila^  she  oould  daim  the  half 
of  the  legsicy.    (D.  85, 1,  81.) 

S"*.  When  the  legatee  is  prevented  from  fulfilling  a  condition 
by  something  else  than  the  will  of  the  heir  or  other  person,  the 
rule  is  not  so  simple. 

(1.)  If  the  fulfilment  of  the  condition  lay  entirely  in  the 
power  of  the  legatee  (conditio  potestiva)^  and  if  the  performance 
was  prevented,  the  condition  was  regarded  as  fulfilled. 

A  sum  is  bequeathed  to  Titius  on  condition  of  his  manumitting  Stichus.  Stichus 
dies  before  the  time  of  manumission.     Titius  is  entitled  to  the  sum.     (D.  80,  64,  2.) 

FamphiluB  receives  a  bequest  of  freedom  on  condition  of  his  giving  to  the  heirs 
his  peculiuffL  PamphUus  owed  more  to  his  master  than  the  whole  peculium.  By 
giving  the  heirs  all  that  he  had  in  his  pecuiUum,  he  was  entitled  to  his  freedom, 
although  in  effect  tiie  heirs  got  nothing.     (D.  40, 7|  40, 1.) 

A  husband  received  money  and  things  taken  at  valuation  [rea  aeatimcUae)  for  his 
wife's  dowiy.  He  bequeathed  her  a  sum  equal  to  the  vfJue  of  her  dowry  and  10 
aurei  if  she  produced  and  delivered  to  the  heir  all  the  property  contained  in  the 
marriage  settlement  {dotaUa  iTutrumerUa),  Some  of  the  property  was  consumed  by 
use,  and  so  could  not  be  produced.  It  was  held  that  if  the  wife  gave  up  what  actually 
remained,  she  fulfilled  the  condition.     (D.  88,  4, 12.) 

The  same  liberality  of  construction  was  adopted  in  regard  to 
the  legacy  of  aliment,  and  also  to  bequests  of  freedom.  (D. 
40,  7,  3,  10.) 

A  testator  bequeathed  a  legacy  of  food  and  clothes  to  his  freedmen  so  long  as  they 
dwelt  with  Claudius  Justus.  A  rescript  of  Antoninus  Pius  states  that  they  were 
entitled  to  aliment  after  the  death  of  Justus.     (D.  34,  1, 18,  1 ;  D.  83,  1,  20,  pr.) 

A  slave  was  bequeathed  his  freedom  on  condition  of  making  up  his  accounts 
wi^n  thirty  days  after  testator's  death.  The  heir  did  not  enter  until  after  that 
time.  Nevertheless,  in  favour  of  liberty,  an  extension  of  time  was  allowed.  (D. 
40,  7,28,  pr.) 

'*  If  Stichus  gives  Attia  10  avrei,  let  him  be  free."  Attia  died  after  the  will  was 
made,  but  before  the  testator.  In  spite  of  a  diflference  of  opinion,  it  was  established 
that  Stichus  got  his  freedom.     (D.  40,  7,  89,  4.) 
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(2.)  When  the  performance  of  the  condition  was  not  wholly 
in  the  power  of  the  legatee,  but  depended  also  on  some  other 
person,  the  condition  failed  if  the  non-compliance  of  the  legatee 
arose  from  any  other  cause  than  the  refusal  of  that  persoD. 
Such  a  condition  was  said  to  be  mixed  {mixta).  When  a  con- 
dition depended  neither  solely  on  the  legatee^  nor  partly  on 
him  and  partly  on  another,  the  condition  was  called  casual  or 
fortuitous  (casualis). 

An  unde  left  a  legacy  to  his  nieoe  on  condition  of  her  manying  his  son.  The  aon 
died  before  he  was  of  marriageable  age.  The  niece  was  not  entitled  to  th^  leg><cyi 
because  the  marriage  depended  on  the  will  of  the  son  as  weU  as  on  her  own  will. 
(C.  6,  46,  4.)    If  the  son  lived  and  refused,  she  got  the  legacy.     (D.  85,  1,  81.) 

A  father  by  his  will  expressed  his  desire  to  marry  his  daughter,  Severiana  ProcuU, 
to  her  relative  .^Uius  Fhilippus,  and  bequeathed  land  to  her  on  condition  of  maRyizig 
him ;  if  she  refused,  the  land  to  go  to  Philip.  Before  she  was  old 'enough  to  many, 
she  died.  Was  Philip  entitled  to  the  land  ?  No,  because  the  condition  was  her 
refusal ;  and  as  she  never  refused,  the  condition  failed.     (D.  85, 1, 101,  pr.) 

Within  what  time  must  a  condition  be  performed  ? 

1^  When  no  time  is  fixed  by  the  testator,  the  question  that 
arose  was  whether  the  condition  could  be  fulfilled  in  the  life- 
time of  the  testator.  Conditions  depending  upon  accident 
or  events  independent  of  the  volition  of  either  the  heir  or 
legatee,  might  easily  happen  in  the  testator's  lifetime.  (C.  6, 
25,  7.)  Thus  a  legacy  to  a  daughter  on  her  marriage  was 
valid  if  the  marriage  occurred  before  the  -  testator's  death. 
(D.  85,  1,  lOy  pr.)  But  when  the  condition  was  any  act  of  the 
legatee  or  heir  in  obedience  to  the  will,  necessarily  it  could  not 
be  performed  until  after  the  testator's  death ;  because,  as  the 
will  was  a  secret  document,  no  obedience  could  be  rendered  to 
it  during  testator's  lifa     (D.  35,  1,  2.) 

2\  When  a  limit  of  time  has  been  fixed  by  the  testator,  the 
condition  cannot  be  performed  afterwards,  unless  the  legatees 
were  prevented  by  no  fault  of  their  own  from  performing  it 
within  the  time.     (D.  40,  5,  41,  12.) 

**  If  within  five  years  Stichus  pays  a  sum,  let  him  be  free."  After  the  five  yesrs, 
Stichus  cannot  get  his  freedom  by  offering  the  sum.     (D.  40,  7,  23,  pr.) 

Titius  by  will  manumitted  his  stewards  on  condition  of  their  settling  tbeir 
accounts  within  four  months  after  his  death.  By  the  delay  of  the  heir  the  aoooontB 
could  not  be  rendered  in  time.  Held  that  the  stewards  must  be  allowed  four  dear 
months  to  fulfil  the  condition.     (D.  40,  7,  40,  7.) 

(r)  Second  case  :  Forbearance  by  Legatee. 
1^  When  a  time  was  limited  by  the  testator. 

A  legacy  was  bequeathed  to  Titius  after  ten  years,  if  he  did  not  exact  secnritf 
from  the  heir.     Titius  died  in  five  years,  and  of  course  after  that  it  was  impoetible  be 
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should  exact  aecnrity,  so  that  by  his  death  the  oonditioii  was  fulfilled.     The  legacy  is, 
therefore,  transmitted  to  his  heir.     (D.  85, 1,  103.) 

2^  When  no  time  is  fixed  hj  the  testator. 

**  Let  Stichiu  be  free  if  he  does  not  go  up  the  Capitol."  So  long  as  Stichus  lived 
it  was  possible  he  might  go  up  the  Capitol,  and  thus  defeat  the  bequest  of  freedom. 
Can  Stichus  obtain  his  freedom  ?  The  answer  depends  on  the  intention  of  the  tes- 
tator. If  the  testator  meant  the  condition  to  be  taken  literally — ^that  is,  if  he  meant 
Stichus  to  get  his  freedom  only  with  his  last  breath — the  legacy  was  a  mockery  and 
void.  (D.  40,  4,  61,  pr.)  But  if  the  testator  reaUy  wished  Stichus  to  be  free,  then  it 
was  held  that  the  condition  was  fulfilled  as  soon  as  he  had  an  opportunity  of  going  up 
the  Capitol,  and  did  not  go.     (D.  40,  4,  17, 1.) 

*' A  legacy  to  Seia^  if  she  does  not  marry  Titius.*'  She  marries  Gains.  Still  the 
condition  is  not  fulfilled,  because  Gains  may  die,  and  she  may  marry  Titius.  It  is  in 
effect^  therefore,  a  legacy  to  her  on  her  death  or  the  death  of  Titiu%  whichever 
happens  first     (D.  35, 1,  106.) 

Muciana  Cavtio, 

To  obviate  this  inconvenience,  a  legatee  was  allowed,  when 
the  legacy  was  nnder  a  condition  nan  faeiendi  aliquidy  to  take 
the  legacy,  subject  to  a  promise  by  stipulation  to  the  person 
entitled  to  the  legacy  on  the  failure  of  the  condition  (D.  35, 
1,  18)  to  restore  the  object  of  the  bequest,  with  all  the  profit 
derived  from  it  (D.  31, 76,  7),  if*  he  did  that  which  the  condition 
forbade  him  to  do.  (D.  35,  1,  79,  2.)  This  was  called  the 
cauiio  Mudana.  This  practice  was  sanctioned  by  the  opinion 
of  Aristo,  Neratius,  and  Julian,  and  lastly  by  a  constitution 
of  Antoninus  Pius.  It  applied  generally  in  fistvour  of  heirs  as 
well  as  legatees,  when  the  condition  was  negative  (in  non 
faciendo).     (D,  35,  1,  7,  pr.) 

A  wife  appointed  her  husband  heir  for  »  part  of  her  property,  if  he  did  not  sue 
for  or  exact  payment  of  the  dowry  she  had  promised,  bat  had  never  given  him.  The 
husband  may  give  notice  to  the  co-heir,  and  upon  offering  him  a  release  or  a  stipula- 
tion not  to  sue,  may  enter  as  heir.     (D.  85, 1,  7, 1.) 

A  usufruct  is  bequeathed  subject  to  a  condition  of  not  doing  something.  The 
usufructuaiy  is  entitled  to  possession  on  giving  the  Muciama  cautio.    (D.  85, 1,  79, 8.) 

But  the  legatee  is  not  entitled  to  offer  this  security,  when 
the  condition  of  not  doing  (turn  faeiendi)  is  meant  by  the  testator 
to  indicate  some  particular  event. 

"  A  legacy  to  a  daughter-in-law  if  she  does  not  divorce  her  husband. "  The  meaning 
of  this  is,  that  the  legacy  is  due  on  the  death  of  the  husband.     (D.  85,  1, 101,  8.) 

' '  A  legacy  to  Titia  if  she  does  not  go  away  from  her  children. "  Strictly,  this  would 
mean  after  tiie  death  of  the  diildren,  and  such  was  the  decision  of  some  jurists ;  but 
Fapinian  said  the  Muciana  cautio  must  be  allowed,  because  the  testator  could  not  be 
supposed  to  have  had  before  his  eyes  the  sinister  contemplation  of  the  death  of  the 
children  before  their  mother.     (D.  85, 1,  72,  pr.) 

III.  Restrictions  on  Conditions. 
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1.  A  legacy  is  void  if  the  condition  deprives  it  of  positive 
value. 

A  legacy  of  60  aurei,  on  oondition  that  the  legatee  g^Tes  the  heir  50  aurei,  is 
nugatory.     (D.  85,  2,  65.) 

"  If  TitioB  gives  security  to  my  heir  to  give  Maevius  100  aurei,  let  my  heir  give 
Titias  100  awei."  This  is  a  valid  legacy,  and  is  equivalent  to  a  legacy  of  100  o«m 
to  Titius  on  trust  for  Maevius.     (D.  80,  84,  pr.) 

A  legacy  of  a  fann  supposed  to  be  worth  100  aurei  was  made  to  Titius,  on  con- 
dition of  his  giving  the  heir  100  aurei.  The  legacy  is  valid,  because  the  hnn  may 
have  a  special  value  to  Titius.    (D.  31,  54.) 

2.  The  condition  "  si  volet." 

The  condition  "  if  the  heir  pleases  "  makes  a  legacy  nugatory, 
just  as  a  contract  cannot  be  made  if  the  promisor  is  bound  only 
according  to  his  own  good  pleasure.  But  if  the  language  does 
not  imply  that  the  choice  is  perfectly  arbitrary,  as  if  it  be  "if 
you  think  fit"  (sifuerU  arbitrcUuSy  si  puUweriSy  si  aestvmaveris,  si 
utile  tibifuerit  visum),  the  condition  is  good,  at  least  in  bequests 
of  freedom,  and  is  interpreted  to  mean  the  discretion  of  a  fair 
and  honest  man  {arbitHum  vhi  boni)^     (D.  40,  5,  46,  3.) 

**  I  desire  and  beg  you,  sweetest  sister,  to  regard  with  the  utmost  favour  Stichui 
and  IDama,  my  stewards,  whom  I  have  not  manumitted  until  they  shall  have  rendered 
their  accounts.  And  if  they  also  are  approved  by  you,  I  have  stated  my  opinion."  It 
was  held  that  the  sister  oould  not  refuse  to*  receive  the  accounts ;  and  if  they  were 
satisfactoiy  in  the  eyes  of  a  reasonable  man,  she  must  give  them  their  freedom. 
(D.  40,  5,  41,  4.) 

A  testator  charged  his  heir,  if  he  did  not  obey  a  particidar  injunction  of  the  wiO, 
to  give  a  legacy.  This  is  a  good  condition,  although  it  is  in  his  power  to  do  it  or  not 
to  do  it,  and  therefore  the  legacy  may  seem  to  be  left  to  his  good  pleasure.    (D.  31,  S.) 

"  Unless  my  heir  refuses,  let  him  give."  This  is  a  good  condition,  requiring  the 
express  assent  of  the  heir  to  the  vesting  of  the  legacy.     (D.  82,  11,  5.) 

A  legacy  of  a  thing  on  trust  to  gire  it  to  another  when  the  legatee  pleases,  is  valid, 
and  enables  the  legatee  to  keep  it  for  the  whole  of  his  life.     (D.  82,  41, 18.) 

<*To  Titius,  if  he  wishes,  I  bequeath  Stichus."  The  legacy  is  conditional  (D.  30, 
65,  1)»  and  does  not  vert  until  the  legatee  accepts.     (D.  85,  1,  69.) 

"  Let  Publius  Maevius,  if  he  wishes,  be  heir.  **  A  different  rule  applies  to  the  heir. 
The  clause,  n  volet,  is  held  to  be  superfluous,  and  not  to  make  a  condition,  except  in 
the  single  case  where  a  slave  of  the  deceased  was  named  heir.  (D.  28,  7, 12.)  The 
slave  was  the  only  person  that  was  compelled  to  take.  The  reason  of  the  different 
interpretation  between  legacy  and  inheritance  was,  no  doubt,  an  anxiety  to  prevent 
wills  being  made  void.  If  a  l^^tee  did  not  accept,  no  one  suffered  but  himself ;  but 
if  an  heir  did  not  take,  all  the  legacies  fell  to  the  ground. 

An  appointment  of  heirs  cannot  be  left  to  the  decision  of  a 
third  person.  Such  a  condition  was  inconsistent  with  the 
theory  that  a  testament  derived  its  authoritj  from  the  will  of 
the  deceased,  not  from  the  will  of  any  other  person.  (D.  28, 
5,  32,  pr.) 
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"  If  Titius  pleaBes,  let  SemproniuR  be  heir.''  The  aasent  of  Titius  gives  no  efficacy 
to  Bnch  an  appointment.  But*  "  If  Titios  ascends  the  Capitol,  let  Sempronius  be  heir/' 
is  a  good  appointment,  although  it  is  entirely  in  the  power  of  Titios  to  go  up  or  not. 
(D.  28,  5,  68.) 

Whether  a  legacy  can  be  left  to  the  assent  of  a  third  person, 
is  a  point  on  which  the  Digest  speaks  with  an  uncertain  voice. 
"If  Titius  ascends  the  Capitol,  let  my  heir  give  Maevius 
100  aurd,'*  is  a  good  condition,  but  there  is  a  difference  of 
opinion  in  regard  to  the  form  "  If  Titius  pleases."  Modestinus 
says  such  a  condition  makes  the  legacy  nugatory,  and  cites  this 
as  an  illustration  of  the  rule,  ^^  eapressa  fwcent,  iian  expreasa  non 
nocent;'*  and  that  the  express  dependence  of  a  legacy  on  the 
will  of  a  third  person  is  void,  although  the  implied  dependence, 
as  in  "  if  he  goes  up  the  Capitol,"  is  valid.  (D.  35,  1,  52.)  On 
the  other  hand,  Ulpian  says  there  is  no  difference  between  the 
two,  and  that  both  conditions  are  good.     (D.  31,  1,  pr.) 

FowEB  OF  Afpojmtmxnt. — An  heir  or  legatee  might  be  charged  to  give  certain 
property  to  certain  persons,  as  "my  freedmen,*'  "to  which  of  them  he  pleases" 
(cut  eorum  voles  rogo  restittuu).  If  he  did  not  appoint  any  one  of  them,  all  are  entitled 
to  equal  shares,  according  to  a  rescript  of  Antoninus  Pius.   (D.  40,  7, 21,1  ;  D.  31, 67, 7.) 

If  any  person  is  selected  under  such  a  trust,  he  takes  not  from  the  heir  or  legatee 
that  has  the  power  of  appointment,  but  from  the  testator,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  he 
had  been  named  legatee  in  the  will.     (D.  81,  67,  pr.) 

3.  Conditions  that  cannot  take  effect  until  after  the  death 
of  the  heir  or  legatee. 

A  legacy,  after  the  death  of  the  heir  or  legatee,  in  like  manner  was  void  ; 
as,  for  instance,  when  anyone  said  thus  :  "  When  my  heir  shall  be  dead,  I 
give  and  leave  it ; "  or  again,  "  The  day  before  my  heir  or  legatee  shall  die." 
But  in  a  like  way  we  have  corrected  this  too,  and  have  given  effect  to  legacies 
of  this  kind  after  the  analogy  of  trusts  ;  that  even  in  this  case  legacies 
might  not  be  found  to  be  in  a  worse  position  than  trusts.     (J.  2,  20,  35.) 

4.  Impossible  and  illegal  conditions. 

When  the  condition  cannot  be  fulfilled,  or  is  forbidden  by  the 
law  to  be  fulfilled,  it  is  regarded  as  a  superfluity,  leaving  the 
legacy  valid  and  unconditional.  (D.  35,  1,  3 ;  D.  28,  5,  50,  1.) 
The  legacy  vests  (dies  cedit)  at  the  death  of  the  testator. 
(D.  36,  2,  5,  3 ;  D.  36,  2,  5,  4.) 

(c.)  Restriction  on  Legacy. 

L  In  respect  of  the  object  of  a  legacy. 

In  describing  the  rights  and  duties  arising  from  bequest,  we 
have  shown  by  particular  examples  the  range  of  things  that 
might  be  the  objects  of  a  legacy.     Not  only  every  right   of 
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property,  but  rights  arising  from  contract,  and  even  a  hereditas, 
might  be  bequeathed.  The  limits,  then,  to  legacy  are  simply 
the  limits  to  property. 

It  has  also  been  mentioned  that  a  testator  could  by  way  of 
trust  bequeath  what  did  not  belong  to  him  to  a  legatee. 

Not  only  what  belongs  to  the  testator  or  his  heir,  but  what  belongs  to 
another,  can  be  left  as  a  legacy.  In  that  case  the  heir  is  forced  to  buy  it  up 
and  supply  it ;  or  if  he  cannot  buy  it  up,  to  give  its  value.  If,  however,  the 
thing  is  such  that  it  cannot  be  bought  or  sold,  not  even  its  value  is  due  : — 
as  if  a  man  leaves  the  Campus  Mcsrtius^  or  a  basilica  or  temples,  or  things 
set  apart  for  the  public  use :  for  the  legacy  is  of  no  force.  In  saying  that 
what  is  another's  can  be  left  as  a  legacy,  we  must  be  understood  to  mean  if 
the  deceased  knew  that  it  was  another's,  but  not  if  he  did  not  know ;  for 
perhaps  if  he  had  known  it  was  another's  he  would  not  have  left  it ;  and  so 
the  late  Emperor  Pius  decided  in  a  rescript  The  truer  view  also  is,  that 
the  man  that  brings  the  action  (the  legatee,  that  is)  ought  to  prove  that  the 
deceased  knew  the  thing  was  another's,  not  that  the  heir  ought  to  prove  be 
did  not  know  it  was  another's ;  because  the  necessity  of  proving  his  case 
rests  always  on  him  that  brings  the  action.    (J.  2,  20,  4.) 

If  a  man  leaves  what  is  his  own  in  the  belief  that  it  is  another's,  the 
legacy  takes  effect ;  for  what  rests  on  truth  is  more  effectual  than  what  rests 
on  opinion.  If,  further,  he  thought  it  was  the  legatee's,  it  is  agreed  that  the 
legacy  takes  effect,  because  the  wishes  of  the  deceased  can  be  fulfilled.  (J.  2, 
20,  II.) 

If  a  man  leaves  as  a  legacy  what  belongs  to  the  legatee,  the  l^acy 
is  void ;  because  what  is  his  private  property  cannot  become  any  more 
his;  and  although  he  has  alienated  it,  neither  it  nor  its  value  is  due 
(J.  2,  20,  10.) 

II.  Who  may  not  be  legatees. 

A  legacy  can  be  left  to  those  only  with  whom  there  is  testamenti  faciio. 
(J.  2,  20, 24.) 

Those  that  cannot  be  heirs  cannot  be  legatees  ;  but  can  an 
heir  be  cJso  legatee  under  the  same  will  t  A  sole  heir  cannot 
be  legatee,  because  he  would  at  the  same  time  be  both  creditor 
and  debtor :  as  legatee  he  would  be  creditor,  and  as  heir  debtor 
But  if  there  are  several  heirs,  one  of  them  may  be  charged  with 
a  legacy  in  favour  of  the  others.  (D.  80,  116,  1.)  This  gives 
rise  to  a  curious  result  when  the  heir  is  made  co-legatee  along 
with  other  persons  not  heirs. 

A  farm  is  bequeathed  to  Tititis  (one  of  two  00-hein),  and  to  Seios,  who  is  not  heir. 
Titiiu  18  entitled  to  half  the  farm,  SeiuB  to  the  other  half.  But  anee  thete  aie  two 
heirs  jointly  liable,  Titicis  can  daim  one-half  of  his  half  from  his  oo-hdr.  Can  he 
claim  the  other  half  of  the  half  from  himself  ?  No,  for  then  he  would  be  at  onoe 
creditor  and  debtor.  He  can  claim,  therefore,  only  one-half  of  his  share  from  tin 
co-heir,  and  thus  Seins  gets  in  addition  to  his  own  half  a  half  of  the  share  of 
(D.  80,  84, 11.) 
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A  farm  is  bequeathed  from  l^tius  and  Seins,  co-bein,  to  Titins,  A.  and  B.,  as  oo- 
legateea.  If  Titins  were  not  heir,  be,  along  with  A.  and  B.,  would  be  entitled  to  a 
third  of  the  farm.  But  this  third,  as  it  happens,  Ib  due  in  equal  parts  from  himself 
and  Seius.  He  cannot  get  the  part  due  from  himself ;  therefore  he  gets  only  the  half 
of  his  third,  t.e.,  one-sixth  of  the  whole.  The  other  half  is  divided  equally  between 
A.  and  R,  who  thus  each  get  one-third  p2u«  one-twelfth,  or  five- twelfths,  Titius  getting 
two-twelfths.     (D.  SO,  116,  1.) 

Titius  and  Gains  are  co-heirs,  Titius  having  oAe  otince  and  Gains  eleven  ounces. 
A  farm  ia  given  them  as  a  legacy.  In  what  proportion  will  they  enjoy  the  l^;acy  ; 
Titius  as  heir  cannot  owe  to  himself  any  part  of  the  farm,  but  Gains  can  owe  him 
eleven-twelfths  of  the  farm.  Gains  cannot  owe  himself  any  portion  of  the  farm,  but 
Titius,  as  heir  for  one-twelfth,  may  owe  him  one-twelfth.  Thus  Titius  gets  eleven- 
twelfths  of  the  farm,  and  Gains  one- twelfth,  and  they  take  the  legacy  in  shares  inversely 
as  their  shares  of  the  Inheritance.     (D.  80,  84, 12.) 

A  slave  could  not  be  a  legatee,  except  for  aliment. 

An  annuity  for  aliment  was  left  to  a  person  who  was  condemned  to  the  mines,  but 
afterwards  pardoned  by  the  Emperor.  Held  that  he  was  entitled  to  payment  for  the 
time  he  was  a  convict,  as  well  as  for  future  years.     (D.  34,  1,  11.) 

A  slave  is  to  be  freed  after  a  certain  time,  and  meanwhile  a  legacy  of  aliment 
ia  given.  Held  that  before  he  attains  freedom,  he  may,  according  to  a  rescript  of 
Severus  Antoninus  (D.  88,  1,  16),  claim  the  allowance.  (D.  80, 118, 1.)  Even  if  the 
slave  dies  before  the  time  fixed  for  his  manumission,  what  has  been  given  him  as  an 
allowance  cannot  be  demanded  back  by  an  heir  from  the  co-heir  who  made  the  allow- 
ance.    (D.  10,  2,  39,  2.) 

Can  the  slave  of  a  sole  heir  be  legatee  ? 

Whether  a  legacy  we  leave  to  a  person  in  the  potest€u  of  the  man  we 
appoint  our  heir  is  a  good  one,  is  questioned.  Servius  approves  of  the  view 
that  it  is  good,  but  thinks  the  legacy  disappears  if  he  is  still  in  potestcUe  at 
the  time  when  the  legacies  usually  vest.  Whether,  therefore,  the  legacy  is 
unconditional,  and  in  the  lifetime  of  the  testator  he  ceases  to  be  in  thefotestas 
of  the  heir,  or  whether  it  is  conditional,  and  that  happens  before  the  con- 
dition is  fulfilled,  in  either  case  he  holds  the  legacy  is  due.  Sabinus  and 
Cassius,  on  the  other  hand,  think  a  legacy  can  rightly  be  left  conditionally, 
but  not  unconditionally.  Although,  they  say,  he  might  in  the  testator's  life- 
time cease  to  be  in  the  potestas  of  the  heir,  yet  on  this  gp-ound  the  legacy 
ought  to  be  understood  to  be  void,  that  it  would  have  no  force  if  the  testator 
died  at  once  after  making  the  will ;  and  it  would  be  absurd  to  say  that  it 
took  effect  because  he  dragged  out  his  life  longer.  The  authorities  of  the 
opposing  school,  again,  think  that  not  even  conditionally  can  the  legacy  be 
a  good  one ;  because  we  can  owe  nothing  to  those  we  have  in  our  poiestds 
any  more  conditionally  than  unconditionally.     (G.  2,  244.) 

Whether  a  legacy  we  leave  to  a  slave  of  our  heir  is  a  good  one  is  questioned. 
It  is  agreed  that  an  unconditional  legacy  is  void,  and  that  it  goes  for  nothing 
that  in  the  testator's  lifetime  the  legatee  went  out  of  the  potestas  of  the  heir ; 
because  since  the  legacy  would  have  been  void  if  the  testator  had  died  at 
once  after  making  his  will,  it  ought  not  to  take  effect  merely  because  the 
testator  lived  longer.  A  conditional  legacy,  however,  is  a  good  one ;  so  that 
we  must  ask  carefully  whether  at  the  time  the  legacy  fell  due  the  slave  was 
not  in  the  potestas  of  the  heir.    (J.  2,  20.  32.) 
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On  the  contrary,  it  is  agreed  that  through  a  person  in  your  potesiasy  if  he 
is  appointed  heir,  a  legacy  can  rightly  be  left  to  you.  I^  however,  you 
become  heir  through  him,  the  legacy  vanishes ;  because  you  cannot  owe 
yourself  a  legacy.  But  if  the  son  is  emancipated  or  the  slave  manumitted 
or  transferred  to  another,  and  himself  becomes  heir  or  makes  another  heir, 
then  the  legacy  is  due.    (G.  2,  245.) 

On  the  contrary,  if  a  slave  .is  appointed  heir^  there  is  no  doubt  that  even 
an  unconditional  legacy  to  his  master  is  a  good  one.  For  even  if  the  testator 
died  at  once  after  making  the  will,  yet  the  legacy  is  not  understood  to  vest  in 
him  that  is  heir ;  because  the  inheritance  is  distinct  from  the  legacy,  and 
through  the  slave  another  can  be  made  heir,  if  before  he  enters  on  it  by  his 
master's  orders  he  is  transferred  to  the  potestas  of  another,  or  by  being 
manumitted  is  himself  made  heir.  In  these  cases  the  legacy  is  good«  But 
if  he  remains  in  the  same  case,  and  enters  by  order  of  the  legatee,  the  legacy 
.disappears.    (J.  2,  20,  33.) 

III.  Unlawful  objects,  or  purposes,  or  conditions. 

1.  A  thing  cannot  be  acquired  twice  by  a  lucrativa  causcu 

If  what  belongs  to  another  is  left  as  a  legacy,  and  in  the  testator's  lifetime 
the  legatee  becomes  its  owner,  then  if  the  ground  of  its  ownership  is  purchase, 
he  can  under  the  will  obtain  the  price  by  an  action  ;  but  if  the  ground  of  his 
ownership  is  gainful  {lucrativa) — if  it  is  a  gift  for  instance,  or  any  other  like 
ground — he  cannot  bring  an  action.  The  rule  handed  down  is  this,  that  two 
grounds  of  ownership  both  gainful  cannot  meet  in  the  same  man  with  regard 
to  the  same  thing.  On  this  principle,  if  under  two  wills  the  same  thing  is 
due  to  the  same  man,  it  makes  a  difference  whether  he  obtained  the  thing  or 
its  value  under  one  will.  If  he  obtained  the  thing  he  cannot  bring  an  action, 
because  ht  has  the  thing  on  a  ground  that  is  gainftil ;  but  if  he  obtained  its 
value,  he  can  bring  an  action.    (J.  2,  20,  6.) 

To  acqaire  a  thing  IticraHva  causa  is  to  obtain  it  without  a  valuable  oonaideration. 

If  a  man  has  another  man's  farm  left  him,  and  buys  the  ownership  of  it 
without  the  usufruct,  and  the  usufruct  comes  to  him,  and  thereafter  he  brings 
an  action  under  the  wiU,  Julian  says  he  can  rightly  bring  the  action  and 
demand  the  fe^rm,  because  in  his  demand  the  usufruct  holds  the  place  of  a 
servitude.  But  it  falls  within  the  duty  of  the  judge  to  order  the  value,  less 
the  usufruct,  to  be  made  good  to  him.    (J.  2,  20,  9.) 

In  this  case  the  aBsmnption  is  that  the  usufruct  is  obtained  without  valuable  ooo- 
sideration.  In  strict  law,  this  was  immaterial  in  an  action  brought  for  ownerships  the 
usufruct  being  viewed  as  a  servitude.  But  although  technically  a  servitude,  the 
usufruct  was  substantially  a  fragment  of  the  ownership,  and  therefore  the  legatee  wvs 
allowed  to  recover  only  the  valoe  of  the  reversioa,  i.e.,  deducting  the  usufruct  or  life- 
interest. 

2.  Legacy  left  by  way  of  penalty. 

To  leave  a  legacy,  or  to  revoke  it,  or  to  transfer  it  by  way  ot  a  penalty* 
was  useless.  A  legacy  is  left  by  way  of  a  penalty  when  it  is  left  in  order  to 
coerce  the  heir,  and  to  make  him  do  or  not  do  something.  An  instance 
is  if  a  man  writes  thus :  *'  It  my  heir  bestows  his  daughter  in  marriage 
on  Titius  ; "  or,  on  the  contrary,  **  If  he  does  not  bestow  her,  let  him  give 
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lo  aurei  to  Seius ;"  or  if  he  writes  thus,  ''  If  my  heir  alienates  the  slave 
Stichus ; "  or,  on  the  contrary,  *'  If  he  does  not  alienate  him,  let  him  give 
Tit i us  lo  aurei, ^  So  much  was  this  rule  observed  that  very  many  imperial 
constitutions  point  out  that  not  even  the  Emperor  himself  will  accept  a 
legacy  left  him  by  way  of  penalty.  Even  under  a  soldier's  will  such  legacies 
did  not  take  effect,  although  in  other  cases  the  wishes  of  soldiers  in  drawing 
up  their  wills  are  closely  observed.  Nay,  even  a  grant  of  freedom,  it  wao 
held,  could  not  be  made  by  way  of  a  penalty.  More  than  that,  not  even  an 
heir  could  be  added  by  way  of  a  penalty,  as  Sabinus  thought ;  as  if  one  were 
to  speak  thus,  "  Let  Titius  be  heir.  If  Titius  bestows  his  daughter  on  Seius 
in  marriage,  let  Seius  also  be  heir ;  ^  for  it  made  no  difference  in  what  way 
Titius  was  coerced,  whether  by  giving  a  legacy  or  by  adding  an  heir.  But 
of  such  niceties  as  these  we  do  not  approve.  We  have  therefore  setded 
generally  that  what  is  left  or  revoked  or  transferred  to  others,  although  by 
way  of  a  penalty,  is  to  differ  in  no  point  from  all  other  legacies  as  regards 
the  giving  or  revoking  or  transfer,  except,  of  course,  things  impossible  or 
forbidden  by  the  statutes,  or  otherwise  disgraceful;  for  dispositions  of 
this  sort  by  testators  the  views  of  my  times  do  not  suffer  to  take  effect. 

(J.  j2,  20,  36.) 

3.  Restraint  on  the  liberty  of  the  legatea 

A  legacy  was  made  to  a  person  on  condition  that  he  should  always  dwell  in  the 
same  city,  near  the  tomb  of  the  deceased.  The  legacy  is  validi  but  the  condition  is 
void.  (I).  85, 1,  71,  2.)  But  such  a  restriction  maybe  imposed  on  freedmen  who  get 
a  legacy  of  aliment ;  so  that  if  they  neglect  the  testator's  injunctions,  their  aliment 
may  be  stopped.     (D.  84,  1,  18,  6.) 

4.  Restraint  on  alienation  of  property. 

In  terms  of  a  rescript  of  Severus  and  Antoninus,  a  general 
or  absolute  prohibition  of  alienation  of  property  left  by  legacy 
was  void;  but  if  the  restriction  was  made  in  the  interest  of 
children,  freedmen,  heirs,  or  any  specified  person,  it  was  upheld 
— without  prejudice,  however,  to  the  creditors  of  the  testator. 
(D.  30,  114, 14.) 

Julius  Agrippa  in  his  will  enjoined  bis  heir  not  to  mortgage  nor  in  any  manner 
alienate  his  burial-ground  and  suburban  reddenoe.  His  daughter  was  heir,  and  died, 
leaving  a  daughter,  her  heir,  who  in  turn  died,  i^pointing  certain  persons  not  in  the 
family  her  beirs.  All  this  time  the  property  in  question  had  never  changed  hands. 
Julia  Domna  was  niece  to  Julius  Agrippa.  Could  she  claim  under  the  will  of  Julius 
Agrippa  against  the  heirs  named  in  his  granddaughter's  will,  on  the  ground  that  the 
condition  against  alienation  had  been  broken  ?  No,  because  the  prohibition  in  the 
will  was  absolute  and  unqualified,  not  limited  by  any  object^as,  to  keep  the  property 
in  the  family.     (D.  82,  88,  4.) 

A  mother  appointed  her  sons  heirs,  and  enjoined  them  '*  on  no  account  to  alienate 
the  lands  they  would  obtain  from  her,  but  to  preserve  them  to  their  own  family,  and 
to  give  reciprocal  snietiee  to  that  effect."  ^    Held  that  this  restriction  was  void  on 

account  of  its  being  absolute  and  unqualified.     (D.  82,  38,  7.) 

• 

1  Pmedux  quae,  adeotex  honU  mei$  pcrventura  Bunt,  ntdla  e»  catua  abalieneiU,  »ed 
canurvent  $ucccssioni  tuae^  deque  ea  re  invieem  eibi  cavtrewL 

.^  O 
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A  father  appointed  his  son  Titdos  heir.  Titius  bad  three  sons.  The  father 
bequeathed  a  farm  to  Titius  on  trust  not  to  alienate  it,  bat  to  keep  it  in  the  fvadiy. 
Titius  died  appointing  as  heirs  his  two  sons  and  a  stranger  to  the  family.  Held  that 
the  third  son  could  under  the  will  of  his  grandfather  demand  a  third  of  the  farm. 
(D.  80,  114,  16.) 

A  father  bequeathed  a  farm  to  his  son,  forbidding  him,  during  his  life,  to  sell,  give 
away,  or  pledge  the  land  ;  adding,  that  if  he  acted  against  his  will  the  farm  should  go 
to  the  Exchequer  ;  for  the  prohibition  was  imposed  in  order  that  the  farm  should  never 
go  out  of  the  family.  On  account  of  the  limit,  during  his  life,  it  was  held  that  the  sod 
could  bequeath  the  property  even  to  persons  not  in  his  family.    (D.  32,  38,  8.) 

A  testator  bequeathed  land  with  a  shop  to  fifteen  of  Us  freedmen  by  name,  and 
added,  "  I  wi^  them  to  have  and  hold  on  the  condition  and  terms  that  no  one  of  them 
shall  sell,  give  away,  or  in  any  other  manner  dispose  of  his  share.  If  anything  is  done 
against  this  injunction,  then  I  wish  the  portions  so  dealt  with  to  belong  to  the  town  of 
Tusculum.*'  Some  of  the  freedmen  sold  their  shazee  to  two  of  the  joint-tenants,  and 
these  two  dying,  left  Gains  Seius  (who  was  not  one  of  the  freedmen)  their  heir.  This 
was  not  a  forfeiture  to  the  town  of  Tasculnm,  because  it  is  consistent  with  the  will 
that  a  freedman  might  sell  to  his  fellow-freedman  (although  not  to  a  stranger)  ;  and 
a  freedman  was  not  forbidden  to  leave  what  he  had  bought,  but  only  what  he  had 
acquired  from  the  will  of  the  deceased  patron.     (D.  82,  88,  5.) 

A  testator  appointed  heirs  his  son  and  his  son's  children,  who  were  emancipated, 
and  said,  **  My  will  is  that  my  houses  be  neither  sold  nor  mortgaged  by  my  heirs,  but 
that  they  remain  intact  for  ever  to  them  and  their  children  and  grandchildren.  If  any 
of  them  desires  to  sell  or  mortgage  his  share,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  him  to  sell  or  mort- 
gage to  his  co-heir.  Whatever  any  of  them  does  against  this  will  shall  be  null  and 
void."  The  son  borrowed  money  from  Flavia  Dionysia,  and  the  houses  being  in  the 
hands  of  tenants,  delegated  to  her  the  rents  due  to  him.  Was  this  a  violation  of  the 
trust  ?  No  ;  a  conveyance  of  the  rents  was  not  a  sale  or  mortgage  within  the  meaning 
of  the  trust.  The  creditor  Flavia  acquired  no  right  in  rem,  but  only  a  right  m  per- 
sonam against  the  tenants  ;  and  what  tiie  testator  forbade  was  an  alienation  of  the  Bon's 
interest,  which  was  a  right  in  ret/L    (D.  81,  88,  15.) 

When  property  is  settled  in  the  manner  shown  in  these 
examples,  the  trust  is  kept  alive  so  long  as  there  is  any  person 
in  the  family  to  take  under  it ;  but  the  last  member  of  the 
family  can  dispose  of  it  freely.  (D.  31,  78,  3.)  This  amounted 
to  a  very  strict  entail,  as  in  the  event  of  any  attempt  being 
made  to  defeat  the  trust,  the  person  next  entitled  could  recover 
the  property  from  a  purchaser  or  anyone  in  whose  possession  it 
was.  (D.  31,  69,  3.)  Emancipated  children  claimed  under  trusts 
for  a  '*  family ; "  and  failing  direct  descendants,  the  agnates 
were  entitled  (D.  31,  69,  4),  and  even  the  freedmen.  (D,  31, 
77,  11.)  According  to  Justinian,  the  next  of  kin  could  claim 
after  the  children,  then  even  a  sou-in-law  or  daughter-in-law,  if 
the  maiTiage  was  dissolved  by  death,  and  after  them  the  freed- 
men. But  a  testator  might  bequeath  the  property  in  a  narrower 
tine  if  he  pleased.     (C.  6,  38,  5.) 

"  Dearest  wife,  I  beg  you  to  bequeath  nothing  to  your  brothers.     There  aro  your 
sisters'  sons,  to  whom  you  may  leave  your  property.    You  know  that  one  of  your 
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brothers  robbed  and  murdered  our  son,  and  the  other  ako  has  done  me  harm."  The 
wife  died  intestate,  leaving  one  of  these  brothers  her  heir.  Held  that  a  son  of  one 
of  the  Bisters  could  exclude  him  under  the  trust  contained  in  her  husband's  wiU. 
(D.  31,  88, 16.) 

5.  Capiatoriae  Insiitutiones  or  Scripturae. 

To  appoint  a  person  your  heir  in  order  that  he  might  appoint 
you  his  heir,  is  illegal.  (D.  30,  64 ;  D.  28,  5,  ?!,  1.)  This  pro- 
hibition was  introduced  by  a  Senatus  Conaultum^  the  name  of 
which  has  been  lost ;  and  the  object  was  to  prevent  rich  men 
being  entrapped  into  making  needy  adventurers  heirs  by  the 
plausible  device  of  making  reciprocal  bequests  of  all  their 
property  to  each  other.  Hence  if  the  bequest  or  appoint- 
ment was  the  result  of  mutual  affection,  and  there  was  no 
fraud,  the  Senatus  CoiuuUum  did  not  apply.     (D.  28,  5,  71,  pr.) 

"Let  Titius  be  my. heir  if  he  shall  have  shown  and  proved  that  Maevius  was 
appointed  heir  by  him  m  his  will."  This  is  void,  although  a  third  person;  Maevius 
and  not  the  testator,  is  the  person  to  be  named.     (D.  28,  5,  72,  1.) 

"  For  whatever  part  Titius  has  appointed  him  heir,  for  the  same  proportion  let 
Maevius  be  my  heir."  This  is  valid,  because  it  refers  to  a  past,  not  to  a  future 
appointment,  and  therefore  cannot  have  any  fraudulent  effect.     (D.  28,  5,  72,  1.) 

6.  Conditions  as  to  taking  oaths. 

When  a  bequest  is  made,  subject  to  the  condition  of  taking  an  oath,  to  do  or  not 
to  do  something,  the  Praetor's  edict  releasee  the  legatee  from  so  much  of  the  injunction 
as  requires  him  to  take  an  oath.  (D.  28,  7,  8,  6.)  The  reason,  says  tJlpian,  is,  that 
while  many  are  ready  enough  to  take  oaths  to  the  discredit  of  religion,  others  are 
fearful  of  the  divine  displeasure  even  to  the  point  of  superstition.  In  respect  of  one 
class,  oaths  are  useless ;  in  respect  of  the  other,  they  are  unfair.  (D.  28,  7,  8,  pr.) 
^n  exception  was  made  in  favour  of  bequests  of  freedom,  as  it  was  considered  tiiat 
the  most  scrupulous  slave  could  not  hesitate  to  take  an  oath  for  his  freedom.  (D. 
40,  4,  12,  pr.) 

7.  Conditions  in  restraint  of  marriage,  in  addition  to  the 
usual  objections,  were  specially  obnoxious  as  inconsistent  with 
the  Ux  Julia,  which  imposed  disadvantages  on  the  unmarried 
state. 

When  a  legacy  or  appointment  of  an  heir  was  hampered 
by  a  general  restriction  that  the  legatee  or  heir  should  not 
marry,  the  appointment  or  bequest  was  valid,  and  the  restric- 
tion null  and  void.  But  a  narrower  restriction  might  be 
imposedi     (D.  36,  1,  65,  1.) 

"  I  bequeath  a  farm  to  Maevia  on  her  death,  if  she  shall  not  have  married.'' 
Although  she  marries,  she  can  at  once  demand  the  legacy.     (D.  85, 1,  72,  5.) 

An  annuity  was  left  to  a  widow  on  condition  that  she  did  not  marry  while  her 
children  were  alive.  The  condition  is  void ;  but  if  it  were  restricted  to  the  time  when 
the  children  were  under  the  age  of  puberty,  it  would  be  effective,  and  her  marriage 
before  that  time  would  forfeit  the  legacy.     (D.  85, 1,  62,  2.) 
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A  legacy  to  Maevia  "  if  she  does  not  marry  Lucius  Titins  *'  is  valid.  (D.  85, 1, 
C4,  pr.) 

A  condition,  "if  she  does  not  marry  Titins,  or  Seins,  or  Lucius,**  is  also  binding. 
(D.  85,  i;  68,  pr.) 

A  condition,  "  if  she  does  not  marry  any  one  at  Arici%"  is  void,  if  it  was  unlikely 
that  the  legatee  would  get  a  husband  at  any  other  place ;  and  therefore  marriage  with 
a  nlan  at  Aricia  did  not  forfeit  the  legacy.     (D,  85,  1,  64,  1.) 

A  legacy  was  left  by  a  husband  to  his  wife  on  condition  that  she  did  not  marry 
agftin ;  and  that  if  she  did,  she  should  hold  the  legacy  in  trust  for  another.  Grains 
(D.  82,  14)  says  the  condition  is  valid,  and  the  widow,  on  marrying,  must  give  up  the 
legacy.  Julian,  on  the  contrary,  says  that  the  wife  is  entitled  to  the  legacy,  free  from 
the  trust    (D.  85, 1,  22.) 

A  testator  bequeathed  to  Titia  200  aurei  if  she  did  not  marry,  and  100  if  she  did. 
She  married.  Was  she  entitled  to  100  aurei  because  she  married,  and  also  to  2Q0 
because  the  condition  was  void  ?    She  got  only  200.     (D.  85,  1,  100.) 

**  If  Seia  marries  with  the  consent  of  Titius,  I  bequeath  her  a  farm."  Whether 
Titius  dies  before  or  after  the  testator,  and  whether  he  consents  to  her  marriage  or 
not,  Seia  can  claim  the  farm.     (D.  80,  54, 1 ;  D.  85,  1,  72,  4 ;  D.  85, 1,  28,  pr.) 

A  legacy  to  Seia  "if  she  marries  Titius."  This  condition  is  illegal  if  Titius  is  a 
person  she  could  not  honourably  marry,  for  in  that  case  the  condition  is  equivalent  to 
a  prohibition  of  marriage ;  but  if  that  ia  not  so,  the  condition  is  valid.  (D.  85, 1, 
68, 1.) 

The  conditions,  "if  the  legatee  marries,"  or  "if  the  legatee  has  children,'*  are 
valid,  but  are  remitted  when  the  legatee  becomes  a  monk  or  nun.     (Nov.  123,  87.) 

8.  ConditionB  against  morality  are  treated  as  nuIL  (D.  28, 
7,9.) 

''  If  the  legatee  does  not  redeem  his  father  from  captivity,  or  does  not  give  a  mam- 
tenance  to  his  parents  or  patrons."    Such  a  condition  is  void.     (D.  28,  7,  9.) 

A  trust  to  adopt  a  person  is  not  valid.  (D.  32,  41,  8.)  But  a  condition  to  emao- 
oipate  a  child  is  valid.     (D.  85,  1,  92.) 

"  If  the  legatee  throws  the  remains  of  testator  into  the  sea.*'  Such  a  condition 
raises  a  violent  presumption  against  testator's  sanity.  If  that  presumption  is  clearly 
rebutted,  the  condition  is  to  be  disregarded.    (D.  28,  7,  27,  pr.) 

"  If  the  heirs  give  security  to  deliver  legacies  to  persons  who  are  by  law  incapable 
of  taking  legacies."  The  condition  is  void,  and  even  if  a  promise  be  given  to  the 
legatees,  it  cannot  be  enforced.     (D.  28,  7,  7.) 

Begula  Catoniana. 

A  legacy  that,  owing  to  one  or  other  of  the  restrictions  stated, 
would  have  failed  if  the  testator  had  died  at  the  moment  of 
making  his  will,  is  not  confirmed  by  the  subsequent  removal  of 
the  impediment.  (D.  34,  7,  1,  pr.)  Thus,  as  we  have  seen,  if 
something  belonging  to  the  legatee  is  bequeathed  to  him,  he 
cannot  claim  the  legacy,  because  he  has  sold  the  thing,  and  at 
the  time  of  testator's  death  it  is  no  longer  his.  So  if  a  bequest 
is  made  of  statues  or  columns  that  at  the  time  of  the  will  are 
fixtures,  and  cannot  therefore  be  bequeathed  separate  from  the 
land,  the  legacy  fails,  although  before  testator's  death  such  a 
separation   may  take  place.     (D.  30,  41,  2.)     This  does  not 
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apply,  however,  to  conditional  legacies  (D.  35,  1,  98),  nor  to 
those  that  vest  (like  usufruct)  at  the  entry  of  the  heir,  and  not 
at  the  death  of  testator.     (D.  34,  7,  3.) 

In  certain  cases,  the  acquiescence  of  the  heir  makes  up  any 
defect.  Thus  if  codicilli  are  set  aside,  but  the  heir  accepts  them 
and  pays  something  under  them,  and  allows  slaves  therein 
desired  to  be  manumitted  to  remain  free,  they  are  entitled  to 
full  manumission.     (D.  40,  5,  30,  17.) 

Demetrias  charged  his  heir  (his  moiher)  to  give  a  freedman  a  monthly  allowance 
of  food  and  an  annual  allowanoe  of  clothes.  Sheoheerved  the  -wishes  of  tiie  deceased 
for  a  long  time  (in  such  case  not  less  than  three  yean).  Held  that  she  must  oontinae 
to  do  so,  and  pay  aU  arrears.     (0.  6,  42,  1.) 

An  heir  cannot  be  compelled  to  perform  a  defective  trust  (C.  6,  42,  28) ;  but  if  hQ 

does  so^  the  money  or  property  cannot  be  demanded  back.    (C.  6,  42,  2.) 

^7  I 

B.  Revocation  op  Legaciss.  *"  ^ » 

The  peculiarity  of  wills  and  legacies  is,  that  while  made  in 
the  lifetime  of  the  testator,  they  do  not  take  effect  until  his 
death.  Hence  it  is  necessary  to  the  final  effect  of  a  legacy 
that  it  be  not  revoked  or  rescinded.  The  revocation  of  a  legacy 
may  take  place  in  several  ways,  which  may  be  arranged  under 
two  heads,     (a.)  By  the  Act  of  Testator;  (B.)  By  Events. 

(a)  Revocation  by  Aot  op  Testator.  |  | 

I.  Ademptio,  ' 

In  the  time  of  Justinian  any  legacy  could  be  revoked  by  any 
expression  of  testator's  wish  to  that  effect.     (D.  34,  4,  3,  11.) 

The  revocation  of  legacies,  whether  they  are  revoked  in  the  same  will  or 
in  codicilli^  is  valid,  whether  it  is  made  in  contrary  words,  as  when  a  man 
has  left  a  legacy  in  the  form, ''  I  give  and  leave,^  he  may  revoke  it  by  saying, 
"  I  do  not  give,  I  do  not  leave  ;  '*  or  by  words  not  contrary,  that  is,  by  any 
other  words  whatever.    (J.  2,  21,  pr.) 

Revocation  may  be  implied. 

1.  From  a  serious  quarrel  arising  between  the  testator  and 
legatee  after  the  making  of  the  legacy. 

A  testator  gave  his  freedman  a  legacy,  and  by  a  subsequeDt  will  described  him  as 
"jwmmiM"  p.  84,  4,  18),  or  "ungrateful"  {ynfjratwt).  (D.  84,  4,  29.)  This  is  an 
implied  revocation. 

Beia  left  to  Titius  five  pounds  of  gold.  Titius  accused  her  of  having  conspired  to 
murder  his  father.  After  this  accusation  Seia  wrote  codicilli,  but  did  not  revoke  the 
legacy.  She  died  before  the  conclusion  of  the  triaL  It  was  shown,  however,  that  she 
was  no  party  to  the  death  of  Titius*  father.  Held  that  the  legacy  was  revoked.  (D. 
34,  4,  81,  2.) 

2.  By  the  testator's  subsequent  dealings  with  the  property 
bequeathed. 
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If  a  testator  leaves  what  is  his  own,  and  afterwards  alienates  it,  Celsus 
holds  that  if  he  did  not  sell  it  with  the  intention  of  revoking  it,  it  is  none  the 
less  due ;  and  so  the  late  Emperors  Severus  and  Antoninus  decided  by  a 
rescript.  The  san\e  Emperors  decided  by  a  rescript  that  if  a  man,  after 
making  a  will  and  leaving  lands  as  a  legacy,  pledges  those  lands,  he  must 
not  be  held  to  have  revoked  the  legacy,  and  that  the  legatee,  therefore,  can 
bring  an  action  against  the  heir  to  have  the  lands  released  by  the  creditor. 
If,  again,  a  man  alienates  part  of  what  he  has  left  as  a  legacy,  the  part  that 
is  not  alienated  is  due  in  any  case,  but  the  part  that  is  alienated  is  due  only 
if  it  was  alienated  with  no  intention  to  revoke  the  legacy.    (J.  2,  20,  12.) 

We  are  told  that  alienation  created  a  presumption  of  revocation,  which  it  was  for 
the  legatee  to  rebut.  (D;  34,  4, 15.)  If  the  alienation  was  prompted  by  neoeBadty, 
the  burden  of  proving  an  intention  to  revoke  lay  on  the  heir.  (D.  32,  11, 12.)  If, 
however,  the  testator  made  a  gift  of  the  object  bequeathed,  the  legacy  was  extin* 
guished.     (D.  34,  4, 18.) 

A  father  left  his  daughter  gardens  with  all  their  stock.  He  afterwards  gave  tome 
of  the  slaves  belonging  to  the  garden  to  his  wife.  This  was  a  revocation  of  the 
legacy  so  far  as  these  slaves  were  concerned,  even  if  the  gift  to  the  wife  should  not  be 
vaUd     (D.  84,  4,  24, 1.) 

3.  Scoring  out  the  name  of  a  legatee  by  the  testator  is 
evidence  of  intention  to  revoke.     (D.  34,  4,  16.) 

But  (1)  revocation  is  not  presumed,  when  in  a  subsequent 
imperfect  will  the  testator  does  not  repeat  the  legacy  because 
he  may  have  intended  to  revoke  the  first  will  only  in  the  event 
of  the  second  taking  effect.     (D.  32,  18.) 

(2)  A  revocation  of  a  legacy  is  not  conclusive  proof  of  an 
intention  to  revoke  a  trust  imposed  on  the  legatee.  I^  there- 
fore, no  such  intention  existed,  the  heir  must  execute  the  trust. 
(D.  34,  4,  19.) 

II.   Translatio  Legatorum  (Transfer). 
1.  A  change  in  person  of  legatee. 

A  legacy  can  be  transferred  also  from  one  to  another ;  as  when  a  man 
says,  *'  The  slave  Stichus  that  I  left  to  Titius,  I  give  and  leave  to  Seius." 
Whether  he  does  this  in  the  same  will  or  in  codicilli^  in  both  cases  thelegaq 
to  Titius  is  revoked,  and  it  is  at  the  same  time  given  to  Seius.     (J.  2,  21,  i) 

If  the  second  legatee  is  incapable  of  taking,  as  if  he  is  a  slave 
of  the  testator  (D.  34,  4,  20),  and  the  legacy  thus  fails,  the  first 
legacy  is  nevertheless  revoked,  because  it  was  the  intention  of 
the  testator  to  deprive  the  legatee  of  what  he  had  at  first 
intended  for  him,     (D.  30,  34,  pr.) 

If,  however,  the  second  legacy  is  conditional,  cmd  the  first 
unconditional,  it  was  presumed  that  the  testator  did  not 
mean  to  revoke  the  first,  unless  the  condition  of  the  second 
was  fulfilled,     (D.  34,  4,  7,) 
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"Let  my  heir  give  Titins  a  farm.  If  TitiuB  alienates  that  farm,  let  him  give  the 
same  farm  to  Seitis."  This  is  not  a  revocation  of  the  legacy  to  Titius,  but  the  heir 
may  require  security  from  Titius,  becanse  if  he  should  attempt  to  alienate  it,  the  heir 
would  be  compelled  to  make  it  good  to  Seius.     (D.  34,  4,  Z,  4. ) 

**  I  give  and  bequeath  a  farm  to  Titius ;  if  Titius  shall  die,  I  require  my  heir  to 
give  it  to  Sempronins."  This  is  a  good  legacy  to  Sempronius,  even  if  Titius  diould  be 
dead  at  the  time  of  the  wilL     (D.  84,  4,  8,  pr.) 

**  Let  my  heir  give  100  awrei  to  Titius  ;  if  he  does  not,  then  to  Sempronius."  If, 
from  any  cause,  the  legacy  does  not  vest  in  Titius,  then,  and  then  only,  is  the  sum  due 
to  Sempronins.     (D.  34,  4,  8,  8.) 

2.  A  change  in  the  person  charged  with  a  legacy,  as  **  What 
I  charged  Titius  to  pay,  let  Seius  pay."     (D.  34,  4,  6,  1.) 

3.  When  the  object  of  the  legacy  is  changed.  A  testator 
appointed  his  two  daughters  heirs  equally.  To  one  he  gave  a 
pre-legacy  of  a  farm  on  trust  to  pay  20  aurei  to  the  other ; 
afterwards  he  gave  to  the  other  half  the  farm.  Held  that  this 
second  bequest  was  a  revocation  of  the  gift  of  20  aureu 
(D.  32,  39,  2.) 

4  When  an  unconditional  legacy  is  subjected  to  a  condition. 

When  a  testator  leaves  100  aurei  unconditionally,  and  the 
same  amount  subject  to  a  condition,  it  is  a  question  of  his 
intention,  whether  the  second  attaches  a  condition  to  the  first, 
or  whether  the  two  are  independent.     (D.  34,  4,  9.) 

A  testator  bequeathed  a  farm  to  Titins  on  trust  for  Seius.  Afterwards  in  codieUli 
he  bequeathed  the  same  farm  to  Titius  without  repeating  the  trust.  Held  that  the 
latter  writing  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  earlier,  and  that  the  trust  is  not  due.  (D.  34, 
4,  28.) 

(B.)  Revocation  by  Events, 

I.  The  failure  of  the  will  in  which  the  bequests  are  contained. 
The  legacies  fall  with  the  will,  unless  there  is  clear  proof  that 

the  testator  meant  to  bind  the  intestate  as  well  as  the  testa- 
mentary  heirs. 

II.  The  death  of  the  legatee  before  the  legacy  vests  (diea 
cedit).    (D.  35,  1,  59,  pr.) 

III.  Interitus  rei. — The  loss  of  a  thing,  or  its  destruction  in 
any  manner  save  by  the  act  or  fault  of  the  heir,  falls  on  the 
legatee.     (D.  30,  26,  1 ;  D.  30, 53,  5.) 

Whether  a  change  of  species — as  of  wool  into  garments, 
timber  into  ships,  and  the  like — was  such  a  destruction  of  the 
original  as  to  vitiate  the  bequest,  was  a  moot  point  between 
the  Proculians  and  Sabinians.  According  to  the  Proculians,  a 
change  of  form  was  a  change  of  thing  (D.  32,  88,  pr.) ;  but 
Hccording  to  the  Sabinians,  the  legacy  was  due  if  the  substance 
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bequeathed  were  still  in  existence,  whatever  the  change  of 
form,     (D.  80,  44,  2 ;  D.  30,  44,  3.) 

Divestitive  Facts. — Legacy  was  in  its  nature  a  mode  or 
form  of  acquisition,  and  therefore  divestitive  facts  are  out  of 
place.  A  legatee  could,  of  course,  release  an  heir,  as  he  could 
release  any  other  debtor. 

One  divestitive  fact,  however,  existed — time  or  condition. 
If  a  legacy  were  l>equeathed  until  a  certain  time  or  event,  the 
legatee  continued  to  be  entitled  until  the  time  or  event  came. 
Originally  such  legacies  were  disallowed  (D.  30,  55) ;  but  Jus- 
tinian sanctioned  the  restriction  of  legacies  or  trusts  by  time. 
(C.  6,  37,  26.) 

Remedies. 

A.  Bights  of  Heir. 

A  legatee  has  no  right  to  take  possession  of  the  things  bequeathed  without  the 
consent  of  the  heir ;  and  if  he  does  so,  he  may  be  oompeUed  to  return  the  things  by 
the  TnUrdiet  Q^od  Zegatorwik,  (D.  43,  8,  1,'2.)  The  heir  must,  however,  be  ready 
to  giire  security  for  the  -payment  of  the  legacy,  in  the  event  of  the  inheritance  being 
solvent     (D,  43,  8,  2, 1.) 

B.  Rights  of  legatee. 

L  Simple,  unconditional  legacy. 

1.  If  the  bequest  is  of  a  specific  thing,  the  legatee  can  recover  it  by  the  ordinary 
action  {per  vindicationem)  given  to  an  owner.    (C.  6,  48, 1.) 

2.  If  the  bequest  is  not  spedfio,  the  legatee  may  sue  the  heir  or  person  charged 
with  the  legftcy  as  a  debtor. 

8.  In  any  case,  the  whole  property  of  the  deceased  is  held  to  be  mortgaged  to  the 
legatees,  who  have  thus  another  resource,  the  <ictio  htfpotheearia  or  utilU  Seroiana, 
(C.  6,  48,  1.) 

When  there  are  several  heirs,  the  legatee  must  sue  each  for  a  part  of  the  legacy 
proportional  to  his  share,  and  cannot  compel  the  solvent  heirs  to  pay  for  the  insolvent 
(D.  81,  88,  pr.) 

II.  When  the  legacy  is  not  due  at  once,  or  is  conditionaL 

1.  When  a  legacy  was  not  payable  until  a  future  time  or  event,  or  the  law  inter- 
posed delay  to  a  suit  for  a  legacy  actually  due,  the  heir  or  person  charged  might  be 
required  to  promise  by  stipulation  for  the  performance  of  the  bequest^  and  that  be 
would  not  maUdously  destroy  or  make  away  with  the  property.  (D.  86,  3, 1,  pr. ; 
D.  86,  8, 15,  pr.)  If  the  heir  refused,  the  legatee  could  demand  to  be  put  in  posses- 
sion euttodiae  eaiua.     (D.  86,  8,  1,  2. ) 

The  heir  might  be  released  from  the  necessity  of  giving  security  by  the  testator 
{Satit  a  Seio  patre  meo  exigi  veto.)  (D.  86,  8, 18,  pr.)  By  a  constitntioa  of  ZenOk 
confirmed  by  Justinian  (Nov.  22,  41),  a  parent  charged  with  a  legacy  for  a  child  was 
not  bound  to  give  security,  unless  upon  a  second  marriage,  or  by  the  express  iujimction 
of  the  testator.    (G.  6,  49,  6.) 

2.  In  the  event  of  there  being  no  person  to  give  security,  the  legatee  could  be  pot 
in  possession,  to  see  that  the  produce  was  only  gathered,  and  not  made  away  with  by 
the  heir.    (D.  36,4,  5,22.) 
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INTERPEETATION  OF  WILLS  AND  LEGACIES. 

Evert  question  of  interpretation  is  a  question  of  the  existence 
of  a  right,  duty,  investitive  fact,  etc.,  and  might,  therefore, 
properly  find  a  place  under  one  or  other  of  these  respective 
heads  ;  but  it  is  convenient  to  gather  together  instances  from 
various  departments  to  illustrate  the  general  principles  of  in- 
terpretation, so  far  as  such  exist.  In  one  sense,  indeed,  the 
whole  law  of  legacies  is  a  law  of  interpretation,  for  it  rests 
upon  nothing  except  the  will  of  the  testator ;  and  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  rights  and  duties  of  the  legatee,  and  the 
question  whether  a  valid  interest  is  vested  in  him,  are  simply 
questions  of  interpretation.  Nevertheless,  there  are  some 
general  rules  that  relate  more  to  the  manner  of  interpretation 
than  to  the  results,  and  these  will  now  be  discussed  under  the 
followiug  heads : — 

A.  When  the  testator's  intention  is  clearly  and  sufficiently 
expressed,  but  if  literally  interpreted  involves  illegality,  or 
absurdity,  or  injustice. 

B.  When  the  testator's  intention  is  clearly,  but  not  com- 
pletely, expressed. 

O.  When  the  testator's  intention  is  ambiguously  expressed. 

The  rules  to  be  stated,  unless  when  the  contrary  is  expressed, 
are  to  be  understood  as  applicable  to  the  interpretation  both  of 
wills  and  legacies. 

A.  When  a  testator  has  expressed  his  intention  in  language 
-clear  and  sufficient,  his  intention  is  to  be  carried  out.  (D.  32, 
25, 1.)  The  language  of  the  testator  is  to  be  construed  in  its 
ordinary  sense,  and  if  that  sense  yields  an  intelligible  meaning,  - 
no  evidence  is  admissible  to  show  that  the  testator  used  the 
words  with  any  peculiar  signification.     (D.  30,  4,  pr.) 

A  tefitator  bequeathed  fumituxe  {BupeUex)»  He  was  accuBtomed  to  consider  silTer 
And  garmentB  as  included  in  that  word.  Servius  held  that  these  things  could  not  be 
indoded  in  a  legacy  of  "furniture"  simply  ;  the  language  must  be  construed  accoi-d- 
ing  to  ordinary  usage,  and  not  follow  the  idiosyncrasies  of  individuals.  Tubero  dis- 
agreed with  this  rule,  as  it  might  defeat  the  testator's  intention ;  but  it  was  approved 
by  Celsus,  and  inserted  in  the  Digest.     (D.  38,  10,  7,  2.) 

A  tevtator  bequeathed  a  usufruct  of  land  to  his  wife,  charging  her  after  her  death 
to  give  the  land  to  his  heirs.  Now,  as  the  wife  is  left  only  a  usufruct,  which  dies 
with  herself,  it  is  impossible  that  she  can  fulfil  the  trust.     Is  then  the  utyfruct  to  be 
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enlarged  into  ownerthip  in  ofder  that  the  trust  may  be  effectual  ?  No,  the  testator's 
meaning  is  plain ;  he  gives  only  a  usofroct^  and  it  is  not  to  be  enlarged,  altfaongfa  the 
effect  of  interpreting  it  literally  is  to  defeat  the  tmst.     (D.  88,  2,  25.) 

To  the  rule,  as  here  laid  down,  there  are  two  general  heads 
of  exception — (1)  when  the  directions  of  the  testator  are 
illegal,  but  his  wishes  could  be  carried  out  in  accordance  with 
law  ;  and  (2)  where  it  can  be  proved  that  his  real  intention 
diflFers  from  the  apparent  scope  of  his  words. 

I.  When  a  disposition  is  expressed  in  a  form  conflicting  with 
law,  but  may  be  carried  out  in  a  legal  manner.    (D.  34,  5,  24.) 

A  father  djring  left  a  son  and  daughter,  and  charged  his  daughter  by  hia  will  that 
she  should  not  make  a  will  nntil  she  had  children.  This  command  was  illegal,  became 
a  testator  could  not  prohibit  a  legatee  making  a  wiU.  The  Emperor,  in  oonstniiiig 
this  case,  said  the  testator  meant  that  his  daughter  should  be  at  liberty  to  prefer  her 
children  to  her  brother  as  heirs,  but  no  other  persons  ;  just  as  if  he  had  said  that  she 
should,  in  the  event  of  her  dying  without  children,  giire  up  her  property  to  her 
brother.    The  words,  therefore,  were  construed  as  a  trust.     (D.  36, 1,  74,  pr.) 

Titius  left  his  property  to  Gains,  charging  Ghuus  to  make  Maerius  his  heir.  Tliis 
charge  was  illegal,  as  no  one  could  prescribe  to  another  person  who  should  be  his  heir, 
but  it  was  construed  as  a  trust  to  give  the  property  to  Maevius  on  the  death  of  Gains. 
(D.  80, 114,  6 ;  D.  86,  1, 17,  pr.) 

A  testator  appointed  two  heirs,  his  son  and  daughter.  He  requested  the  daughter 
to  take  as  a  prelegacy  from  herself  the  villa  of  Gaza,  and  his  son  to  take  certain  lands 
also  from  himself  as  a  prelegacy.  A  legacy  could  not  be  charged  by  an  heir  on  him- 
self ;  but  this  disposition  is  read  as  if  the  words  (/roni  him9df )  were  omitted,  in  which 
case  the  prelegacies  would  be  valid.     (D.  81,  84,  1.) 

II.  When  the  literal  rendering  of  a  will  conflicts  with  or 
varies  from  the  proved  intention  of  the  testator,  the  intention 
is  to  be  preferred  to  the  words. 

1.  In  determining  the  person  hy  whom  or  to  whom  a  legacy 
is  to  be  given,  regard  is  to  be  had  more  to  the  nature  of  the 
legacy  than  to  the  names  mentioned. 

Julianus  Severus  died  leaving  several  heirs,  and  bequeathed  to  his  foiter-soo  50 
cmrei,  to  be  paid  by  Julius  Maurus,  his  tenant,  out  of  the  rent  due  by  him.  He  also 
left  a  legacy  to  Maurus.  Held  that  the  heir,  and  not  Maurus,  was  charged  with 
the  legacy,  as  the  object  of  the  testator  was  simply  to  point  out  the  source  from  ^ich 
the  legacy  was  to  be  paid.     (D.  82,  27,  2.) 

A  legacy  to  aJUiusfamilias,  if  he  continues  in  his  father's  potetUa,  is  held  to  be  ft 
direct  bequest  to  the  father.  (D.  85,  1,  42.)  On  the  other  hand,  a  legacy  to  a  JBiiU' 
familiaa  to  be  paid  to  him  {ut  ipn  BolvcUur)  cannot  be  sued  for  by  the  paterfamSiai 
(D.  86,2, 14,2.) 

A  testator  charged  his  heir  to  pay  the  taxes  of  Titius.  Titius  is  the  legatee,  not 
the  tax-gatherer,  as  it  was  for  the  benefit  of  Titius  the  legacy  was  made.  (D.  82, 11, 
22.) 

A  testator  bequeaths  10  aurei  to  Titius  to  discharge  a  debt  of  that  amount  due  bj 
testator  to  Sempronius.  Is  Sempronius  entitled  to  the  legacy  ?  No,  because  he  hu 
his  action  against  the  heir,  and  it  is  nothing  to  him  that  the  testator  has  directed  a 
legatee  to  pay  it.    The  heir  is  the  real  legatee,  and  he  can  sue  Titius  to  force  him  to 
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{Mty  the  amount  to  Semproniua.  (D.  30,  49,  4.)  If  in  the  above  case  Maevias  were 
surety  for  the  testator,  he  also  oould  compel  Titias  to  pay  the  debt.     (D.  80,  49,  5.) 

Maevias  Is  surety  for  Titins.  Maevius  bequeaths  a  sum  to  a  legatee  to  pay  the 
debt  for  which  he  is  surety,  latins  and  the  heir  of  Maevius,  or  either  of  them,  can 
compel  the  legatee  to  pay  the  debt.     (D.  80,  49,  7.) 

Maevius  is  surety  for  Titius  to  Sempronius.  Maevius  bequeaths  the  debt  to 
Sempronius.  Sempronius  is  not  legatee,  but  Titius  is,  for  the  amount  of  the  debt. 
(D.  80,  49,  6.) 

A  testator  requires  one  of  several  co-heirs  to  pay  all  the  debts  due  by  him.  The 
creditors  cannot  sue  on  the  wHl,  but  the  co-heirs  can.     (D.  SO,  69,  2 ;  D.  84,  8,  7,  8.) 

When  one  of  several  joint-debtors  is  released  by  way  of  legacy,  it  is  a  question  of 
intention  whether  this  is  a  release  of  the  debtors  that  are  not  named.  If  tiie  debtors 
are  partners,  and  one  cannot  be  released  without  the  other,  it  is  presumed  that  the 
testator,  in  releasing  one,  meant  both.  «  (D.  84,  8,  8,  4. )  But  if  the  joint-debtors  are 
not  partners,  and  so  one  may  be  released,  leaving  the  rest  bound,  the  presumption  is 
that  only  the  debtor  that  is  named  is  released,  but  that  presumption  may  be  rebutted 
by  evidence  of  the  testator's  intention  to  release  aU.      (D.  82,  11,  20 ;  D.  82,  11,  21.) 

A  testator  loft  as  heirs  his  tutor,  his  brother,  and  others.  To  the  tutor  he 
bequeathed  10  aurei,  of  which  he  had  been  out  of  pocket  for  the  brother.  Held  that 
the  tutor  was  not  a  legatee,  because  the  sum  left  was  only  the  amount  of  his  debt, 
and  a  legacy  to  a  creditor  is  in  vain  (D.  84,  8,  28,  10),  but  tiie  brother  is  legatee  for 
the  Bwn.     (D.  84,  8,  28,  11.) 

2.  The  context  may  show  that  the  testator's  intention  differs 
from  the  literal  rendering  of  his  will. 

Titius  appointed  as  heirs  Seia  his  wife  and  Maevia.  Seia  had  one-twelfth,  and 
Maevia  eleven -twelfths.  He  stated  that  his  body  was  to  be  delivered  to  his  wife,  to 
be  buried  by  her  in  a  particular  field,  and  a  monument  was  to  be  built  to  the  value  of 
40  a/urei.  The  share  of  Seia  came  to  150  cmrei,  and  it  was  held  that  although  the 
construction  of  the  tombstone  was  specially  charged  to  Seia,  the  testator  could  not 
have  intended  her  to  pay  so  much  as  40  out  of  150  aurei ;  and  the  true  construction  of 
the  will  was  that  Seia  should  pay  one-twelfth,  and  Maevia  eleven-twelfths  of  the  40 
aurei     (D.  82,  42.) 

"  I  charge  my  sons,  if  either  of  them  dies  without  leaving  children,  to  give  his 
share  of  my  inheritance  to  his  surviving  brother;  and  if  both  die  without  leaving  chil- 
dren, I  wish  my  property  to  go  to  my  granddaughter  Claudia."  The  first  that  died 
left  a  son,  the  surviving  brother  left  no  children.  If  the  words  are  read  strictly, 
Claudia  will  get  nothing ;  but  it  was  held  that  the  true  meaning  was  that  Claudia 
should  take  the  share  of  whichever  brother  died  childless,  and  therefore  she  gets  one- 
half  of  the  inheritance.     (D.  86,  1,  57,  1.) 

3.  Evidence,  outside  the  will,  may  show  that  the  testator's 
words,  if  construed  literally,  would  defeat  his  intention. 

A  testator  bequeathed  to  a  person  above  fourteen  and  under  twenty-five  a  legacy 
when  he  should  have  reached  puberty.  It  was  held  that  by  puberty  the  testator 
meant  full  age  ;  namely,  twenty-five.     (D.  82,  50,  5.) 

A  testator  bequeathed  to  his  concubine  a  farm,  with  its  bailiff,  his  wife  {contur 
bemalu)  and  children.  Do  children  include  grandchildren  ?  Grenerally  not  (D.  50, 
16,  220, 1),  but  in  this  case  it  was  held  to  include  grandchildren,  in  order  to  prevent 
their  separation  from  the  mother,  because  if  the  literal  construction  were  adopted, 
the  bailiff's  children  would  go  with  him  to  the  legatee,  and  his  children's  children 
would  belong  to  the  heir.  It  was  presumed  that  the  testator  did  not  wish  to  break 
up  the  family.     (D.  82,  41,  5.) 
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A  testatrix  by  will  manumitted  Dama  and  PamphHos,  and  bequeathed  tbem  a 
farm,  to  go  after  their  death  to  their  children  {fi4i).  By  her  will  she  also  charged 
her  heirs  to  manamit  Pamphila^  the  natural  daughter  of  Pamphilos.  Pamphilua, 
after  his  legacy  vested,  made  a  will  appointing  Maevins  hdr  on  trust  to  surrender  his 
share  of  the  farm  to  Pamphila  as  soon  as  she  was  freed.  Held  that  Pamphila  took 
directly  under  the  will  of  the  testatrix  under  the  name  of  "children,"  although, 
being  bom  in  alaveiy,  she  could  not  be  a  legitimate  child  of  Pamphilos.  (D.  31, 
88, 12.) 

A  testator  bequeathed  to  **  his  f reedmen  **  the  allowance  of  food  and  other  things 
he  had  been  accustomed  to  give  them.  One  of  the  freedmen  was  away  four  years  on 
his  own  business,  with  the  permission  of  testator,  and  of  course  during  that  time 
received  nothing ;  but  to  him,  as  to  the  other  freedmen,  the  testator  gave  a  legacy  of 
5  aureu  Held  that,  notwithstanding  his  absenoe,  the  freedman  was  entitled  to 
participate  in  the  legacy  of  food,  ete.     (D.  844  1, 19.) 

Titia  on  her  death  bequeathed  to  all  her  freedmen  and.  f reedwomen  the  allowaoee 
of  food  and  clothes  she  had  been  accustomed  to  make  to  them  in  her  lifetime.  As 
her  accounts  showed,  only  three  of  them  were  in  receipt  of  such  allowanoe  at  the  time 
of  her  death  ;  nevertheless,  all  get  the  benefit  of  the  legacy.     (D.  84, 1, 15,  2.) 

A  testator  charged  his  heir  to  pay  to  all  his  freedmen  a  certain  amount  in  lieu  d 
maintenance.  Two  of  his  freedmen,  Dama  and  Pamphilus,  the  testator  had,  two 
years  before  his  death,  and  before  the  making  of  the  will,  driven  from  his  house,  and 
ceased  to  give  them  food.  They  could  not  claim  the  legacy  unless  they  proved  that 
the  testator's  feelings  towards  them  had  afterwards  become  more  friendly.  (D.  31, 
88,  11.) 

B.  The  will  of  a  testator  may  be  expressed  clearly,  but  may 
not  go  far  enough  to  enable  it  to  be  carried  into  effect ;  or  the 
testator  may  have  declared  that  his  dispositions  are  not 
complete. 

1.  A  testator  gives  clear  and  sufficient  terms,  but  indicates 
his  intention  at  a  future  time  to  modify  his  gift,  or  make  it 
conditional. 

"  Let  Titius  be  heir,  subject  to  the  conditions  afterwards  steted.'*  No  such  ooa* 
ditions  were  stated.  The  appointment  of  Titius  is  unconditional  Justinian  gave 
this  decision  in  accordance  witii  the  opinion  of  Papinian,  given  in  the  following  caae. 
Villages  (vtci)  were  left  on  trust  for  the  State  ;  the  villages  had  distinct  boundaries. 
The  testator  said  that  in  another  document  he  would  specify  the  boundaries,  and  the 
conditions  of  the  annual  games  he  wished  to  have  celebrated,  and  died  without  doing 
so.    Nevertheless,  the  legacy  is  valid.    (C.  6,  25,  8  ;  D.  31,  77,  33.) 

2.  When  one  of  several  co-heirs  is  asked  to  give  anything  to 
his  co-heirs,  and  the  shares  in  which  these  are  to  take  are  not 
specified,  they  take  the  shares  in  proportion  to  their  shares  oi 
the  inheritance.     (D.  36,  ],  78,  4.) 

Maevia  appointed  heirs  her  son  Gains  fur  five*  twelfths,  her  daughter  Titia  for 
three-twelfths,  and  her  son  Septicius  for  four-twelfths,  on  trust  as  to  Septidus,  if  he 
died  under  twenty  without  leaving  children,  that  his  share  should  go  to  the  other  two. 
Septicius  died  under  tw<mty  without  leaving  children.  His  share  is  not  divided  equaBy 
between  Gaius  and  Titia,  but  in  the  proportion  of  five  to  three.  Gaius  gets  five- 
eighths  and  Titia  three  eighths  of  the  share  of  Septicius.     (D.  36, 1,  78,  5.) 
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3.  When  the  kind  or  quantity  is  left  undetermined. 

A  legacy  of  a  number  of  coins  {nufnerus  nummorum),  without  specifying  what 
coins,  is  not  ydd  for  uncertafaity,  bat  evidence*  is  admissible  to  show  what  coins  the 
testator  meant  The  most  decisive  evidence  is  the  habits  of  the  testator,  and  next 
the  CQstom  of  the  ooontcy.  Regard  is  also  to  be  had  to  the  disposition  of  the  tes- 
tator, the  rank  of  the  legatee,  or  the  affection  or  relationship  subsisting  between 
them ;  and  iinally,  to  the  context.  (D.  80,  50,  8.)  The  presumption  is  in  favour  of 
fixing  the  sum  as  low  as  possible.     (D.  82,  75.) 

When  the  kind  of  thing  is  clearly  expressed,  but  the  quantity 
is  not,  the  general  rule  is  that  the  legacy  is  to  be  made  as  little 
onerous  as  possible  to  the  heir. 

A  legacy  is  left  to  Titius  of  as  much  as  one  heir  gets.  Held  that  the  measure  ia 
the  quantity  taken  by  the  heir  that  has  the  smallest  share.     (D.  82,  29, 1.) 

A  testator  left  to  a  person  his  Cornelian  farm.  It  appeared  that  there  were  two 
of  the  same  name.  Held  that  the  legatee  must  be  content  with  the  smaller,  unless 
he  can  prove  that  the  testator  meant  him  to  have  the  larger  one.     (D.  80,  89,  6.) 

But  in  other  cases,  from  the  nature  of  the  bequest,  or  from 
the  relation  between  the  testator  and  legatee,  it  was  held 
that  the  testator  meant  to  give  as  much  as  the  words  would 
carry. 

Seia  in  her  will  said  that  if  she  lived  she  would  do  it  herself,  but  if  she  died  she 
requested  her  heirs  to  set  up  a  statue,  weighing  100  lbs.,  in  the  temple  of  her  native 
place,  with  her  name  upon  it.  In  the  temple  the  statues  were  of  bronze  or  silver.  As 
Seia  did  not  specify  the  material,  it  was  held  from  her  purpose  of  piety  that  she  meant 
the  best,  and  therefore  the  statue  was  to  be  of  silver ;  not  of  gold,  because  such 
statues  were  not  in  that  temple.     (D.  84,  2,  88,  2.) 

Pompeias  Hermippus  appointed  his  son  Hermippus  heir  for  nine-twelfths,  and  his 
daughter  Titiana  heir  for  three-twelfths,  giving  each  certain  lands  by  way  of  pre- 
legacy.  If  Hermippus  died  without  leaving  children,  other  lands  were  to  be  given 
to  Titiana.  Afterwards  the  testator  made  cocUeiUif  giving  Titiana  certain  lands  in 
f nU  satisfaction  of  her  part  of  his  inheritance  and  of  what  was  left  in  his  will.  Th» 
property  of  Henulppus  fell  to  the  Fiscus.  Titiana  took  under  the  codidUi,  and  th& 
question  arose  whether  she  would  also  take  the  lands  she  was  to  get  not  directly  under 
the  will,  but  in  the  event  of  her  brother  dying  without  issue.  It  was  held  that 
the  eodkUli  excluded  her  only  from  what  she  would  have  taken  under  the  will  in 
her  brother's  lifetime,  not  from  what  she  was  entitled  to  only  on  his  death.  (D.  82„ 
27, 1.) 

0.  When  the  testator's  intention  is  obscure  or  ambiguous. 
Ambiguity  arises  from  various  sources,  some  from  the  snarea 

of  language,  others  through  the  negligence  or  uncertain  views 
of  the  testator.  We  may  divide  these  sources  under  three 
heads : — 

1.  When  ambiguity  arises  from  the  language  or  grammatical 
construction  adopted  by  the  testator. 

II.  When  the  operative  words  are  clear,  but  doubt  is  cast 
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upon  them  through  some  inconsistent  and  unnecessary  state- 
ment. 

IIL  When  the  ambiguity  ai-ises  from  conflicting  dispositions 
of  the  testator. 

L  Ambiguity  arising  from  language  or  grammatical  con- 
struction. 

1.  Words  importing  the  masculine  gender,  include  the  femi- 
nine gender ;  but  words  importing  the  feminine  gender  do  not 
include  the  masculine  gender.  (D.  50,  16,  116  ;  D.  50,  16, 163, 
1  ;  D.  32,  93,  3.)  Thus,  horse  includes  mare  (D.  32,  65,  6)  ; 
"girl"  does  not  include  **boy"  (D.  32,  8,  pr.),  nor  daughter, 
son  (D.  31,  45,  pr.). 

2.  The  past  or  present  tense  does  not  include  futurity,  but  in 
some  legacies,  as  of  aliment,  farm  stock,  etc.,  words  of  the 
present  or  past  tense  are  regarded  as  spoken  from  the  death 
of  testator,  not  from  the  making  of  the  will. 

A  bequest  by  a  testator  to  his  wife  of  whatever  he  had  given  her  or  bought  for  her 
use,  does  not  include  gifts  made  after  the  will.    (D.  82,  38,  1.) 

A  legacy  of  release  to  a  debtor,  as  "  whatever  he  owed,'*  does  not  include  sums 
borrowed  after  the  making  of  the  wilL     (D.  34,  3,  28,  2.) 

3.  The  conjunction  "  and  "  is  often  read  as  "  or,"  and  con- 
junctive terms  are  taken  disjunctively. 

"  If  Stiohus  and  Dama>  my  slaves,  be  mine  at  the  time  of  my  death,  then  let 
Stichus  and  Dama  be  free,  and  have  a  certain  farm  to  themselves."  Stichos  was  adld 
or  manumitted  by  the  testator.  Dama,  although  verbally  conjoined  with  him,  is  en- 
titled to  his  freedom  and  the  bequest.     (D.  82,  29,  4 ;  D.  28,  7,  2,  1.) 

Gains  Seius  is  heir  for  six-twelfths,  Lucia  Titia  for  three-twelfths,  and  others  for 
three-twelfths.  The  testator  charged  Gaius  Seius  and  Titia  on  Iheir  death  to  give  to 
Titius  and  Sempronius  one-half  of  what  he  left  them.  Both  Gaius  and  Titia  entered, 
and  Gaius  died  first.  Titia  must  at  once  give  up  what  is  due  out  of  the  share  i4 
Seius,  and  on  her  death  what  is  due  out  of  her  own.  Here,  after  their  death,  is  read 
as  after  the  death  of  each  so  much  is  to  be  given.  (D.  86,  1,  78,  7.)  But  the  context 
might  show  that  the  trust  was  due  only  on  the  death  of  the  survivor.    (D.  38,  2, 84,  pr.) 

4.  The  alternative  conjunctions  " aut,**  "  vel^^  and  ** give " 
have  often  other  meanings,  even  conjunctive. 

"  I  give  and  bequeath  to  my  wife  her  ornaments  or  («eu)  whatever  I  have  got  for 
her  use."    Here  "  or  *'  {tive)  is  equivalent  to  "  and."    (D.  34,  2,  80.) 

A  woman  bequeaths  lands  to  her  husband  on  trusty  if  he  had  children,  to  them  after 
his  death  ;  if  he  had  none,  then  to  his  or  (Hve)  her  next  of  kin,  or  {out)  even  tu  tiieir 
freedmen.  This  does  not  give  the  husband  any  power  of  choice,  but  simply  indicates 
the  order  in  which  the  classes  named  shall  be  entitled  to  the  property.  (D.  31, 
77,  32.) 

"  If  a  son  or  daughter  is  born  to  me,  let  such  be  heir ;  if  neither  a  son  nor  daughter 
is  bom  to  me,  let  Seius  be  heir."  If  a  son  and  daughter  are  boni,  both  are  hein^ 
although  "  or  "  is  used.     But  the  birth  of  either  excludes  Seius.     (D.  84»  5, 18^  6  ) 
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5.  The  position  of  an  adjective  or  adjective  clause  coming 
after  several  substantives  may  create  ambiguity. 

A  woman  made  a  legacy  in  these  terms  :  "  Quisquis  mlhi  heres  erit,  ^tiae  vestim 
meam,  mundum  oniamentaque  nwliebria  damnas  esto  dare."  The  adjective  "mulidnia** 
was  in  this  instance  held  to  apply  to  "  omamenta  "  only.    (D,  Zi,  2,  8.) 

**  Uzori  meae  vestem,  mondmn  moliebrem,  omamenta  omnia^  aurum,  argenttun, 
quod  ^fui  catua  factum  partUumque  esset,  omne  do  lego."  The  words  italicised  were 
held  to  apply  to  each  substantive,  and  not  merely  to  aurmn  and  argentum.  (D.  82^ 
100,  2.) 

6.  Ambiguity  from  the  position  of  a  clause. 

''Fondum  Seianum  heres  mens  Attio  cum  Dione  Maevii  servo  dato."  Here  the 
slave  of  Maevius  may  be  either  joint-l^^tee  with  Attius,  or  may  be  himself  bequeathed 
along  with  the  Selan  farm.  The  latter  was  considered  to  be  the  probable  meaning  of 
the  testator,  unless  some  particular  reason  existed  for  his  making  a  legacy  to  the  slave 
of  Maevius.     (D.  84,  5,  13,  1.) 

7.  A  doubt  often  existed  whether  a  condition  was  not  meant 
to  extend  to  other  clauses  than  that  with  which  it  is  immedi- 
ately connected.  The  answer  depended  on  the  nature  of  the 
circumstances  and  on  the  context. 

A  testator  appointed  sk  JUvutfamUiaSf  Titius,  one  of  his  heirs,  unconditionally,  and 
gave  a  legacy  to  him,  saying  in  the  same  will,  "  As  I  have  appointed  Lucius  Titius 
heir,  so  I  wish  him  to  accept  the  inheritance,  if  he  is  released  from  his  father's 
poteatas,"  This  condition  was  held  not  to  apply  to  the  legacy,  which,  therefore,  could 
be  demanded  from  the  co-heirs.     (D.  86,  2»  27,  pr.) 

A  testator  bequeathed  a  house  to  his  freedmen,  in  order  that  they  might  dwell  in 
it  and  keep  up  his  name,  and  that  the  longest  liver  of  them  should  have  the  whole ; 
and  he  added  this  much  in  addition  {hoe  amplius),  "  I  wish  to  be  given  to  them  the 
Soaian  farm."  The  bequest  of  the  farm  was  subject  to  the  same  restrictions  as  the 
bequest  of  the  house.     (D.  85,  1,  108.) 

A  freedman  appointed  two  heirs  equally,  his  patron  and  his  daughter — as  to  the 
daughter  on  trust,  for  certain  female  slaves  of  the  patron,  on  their  manumission  ;  and 
in  default  of  his  daughter,  the  freedman  substituted  these  female  slaves  as  his  heirs. 
The  daughter  refused  to  enter,  and  these  slaves  entered  by  order  of  the  patron  as  sub- 
stitutes. Afterwards  they  were  manumitted.  Gould  they  claim  the  half  of  the  freed- 
man's  property  ?  Tes,  because  the  substitution  was  held  to  be  subject  to  the  same 
condition  as  the  trust,  that  it  was  to  take  effect  on  their  manumission.     (D.  81,  88.) 

A  condition  is  held  to  be  repeated  when  it  is  necessary  to 
the  validity  of  the  subsequent  legacy. 

"  Let  my  heir  give  Stichus  my  slave  5  aurH;  and  if  Stichus  serves  my  heir  for  two 
years,  let  him  be  free."  Here  the  legacy  of  5  aurH  would  be  void  if  it  were  to  take 
efifect  before  the  slave's  freedom.  Held,  therefore,  that  it  was  due,  subject  to  the 
same  condition  as  the  freedom.     (D.  82,  80,  2.) 

Seius  was  substituted  as  heir,  and  a  legacy  given  him  in  the  event  of  his  not  being 
heir ;  and  also  a  legacy  of  15  awrei  was  given  to  his  wife.  Held  that  the  condition 
— if  Seius  is  not  heir— does  not  apply  to  his  wife.    (D.  81,  89,  2  ;  D.  85, 1,  39,  pr.) 

"Let  Stichus,  if  his  accounts  are  correct,  and  his  wife  {cotUubemcdu)  be  free." 
Stichus  died  before  his  accounts  were  settled.    Held  that  his  wife  got  her  freedom 
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immedUtely.    (D.  85, 1,  81,  pr.)    Julian  states  that  she  got  her  freedom  only  if  she 
paid  the  biJance  due  by  Stiohns,  if  any  balance  was  due.     (D.  40,  7,  81,  L) 

11.  A  second  great  bead  of  ambiguity  arises  from  the  tes- 
tator saying  too  much. 

1.  A  sum  is  certain  from  general  terms,  but  the  testator  adds 
precise  figures  that  are  not  coextensive  with  the  general  terma 

A  testator  bequeathed  to  his  wife  50  aum,  the  same  quantity  as  he  had  got  with 
her.  The  real  sum  he  had  got  was  40.  Held  that  the  Bguree  were  the  object  of  the 
legacy,  and  the  rest  mere  description.  The  woman,  therefore^  was  entitled  to  the  full 
sum  named.    <D.  88,  4,  6,  pr.) 

'*  To  Lucius  Titius  I  give  and  bequeath  the  three  pounds  of  gold  that  I  was  aocns- 
tomed  to  allow  him  in  my  life."  What  testatrix  really  allowed  Titius  was  40  avnti 
a  year,  and  a  certain  weight  of  silver  on  festive  days.  Titius  may  compel  the  heiTB  to 
continue  the  allowance,  although  three  pounds  are  mentioned.  (D.  83,  1,  19,  9L)  In 
this  case  precisely  the  opposite  interpretation  was  adopted,  the  intention  of  the  testatrix 
being  to  continue  her  aUowanoe. 

2.  When  an  accessory  is  given  in  the  form  of  a  qualifying 
clause,  it  does  not  restrict  the  extent  of  the  principal  gift. 

A  bequest  of  all  one's  slaves,  with  their  peculium,  includes  not  merely  those  lliat 
have  Apeculium,  but  also  those  that  have  not.     (D.  80,  52.) 

A  bequest  of  gold,  with  the  gems  and  pearls  in  it,  includes  the  gold  that  has  no 
pearls  or  gems  in  it    (D.  84,  2,  11.) 

3.  An  explanatory  clause  does  not  restrict  the  operative 
words. 

A  testator  bequeathed  certain  articles  of  gold  and  silver  to  Seta  on  trust  to  give 
them  on  her  death  to  certain  of  his  slaves  ;  for,  he  added,  the  usufruct  of  these  things 
in  your  lifetime  wiU  be  enough  for  you.  The  explanatory  clause  would  make  Seia  a 
usufructuary,  and  so  defeat  the  trust  to  give  the  articles  to  certain  slaves ;  but  it  was 
held  not  to  restrict  the  bequest  of  the  ownership  conferred  directiy  before  the  explana- 
toiy  clause.  (D.  84,  2, 16.)  If,  however,  the  operative  words  had  given  a  usofructy 
and  the  explanatory  words  had  disclosed  a  trust,  the  trust  would  have  failed.  (D.  7, 
5, 12 ;  D.  84,  2,  16  ;  D.  83,  2,  25.) 

A  testator  bequeathed  to  his  freedmen  and  freedwomen  his  lands  in  the  Isle  of 
Chios,  in  order  that  they  might  out  of  the  proceeds  obtain  the  allowanoe  of  food  and 
clothes  he  had  made  to  them  in  his  lifetime.  Modestinus  held  that  this  clause  ex- 
plaining the  object  of  the  legacy  did  not  restrict  the  operative  words,  and  that  there- 
fore the  freedmen  take  the  land  as  joint-owners,  so  that  before  the  legacy  vests,  the 
shares  of  predeceased  freedmen  vest  in  the  survivors,  and  after  the  legacy  vests  in 
the  heirs  of  deceased  freedmen.     (D.  34,  1,  4,  pr.) 

4.  When  to  the  bequest  of  a  class  of  things  the  test-ator 
adds  either  sub-classes  or  individuals,  generally  the  addition 
is  treated  as  a  superfluity,  and  therefore  not  restrictive.  (D. 
33,  10,  9,  pr.)  But  the  context  may  show  that  the  testator 
added  them  restrictively. 

A  testator  bequeathed  a  stocked  farm  {fundut  intinietu$)  with  the  fnnutvrs  sod 
■laves.  These  things  are  included  in  a  legacy  of  stocked,  farm  but  they  do  not 
restrict  tiie  words  "  stocked  fann."    (D.  88,  7, 12,  46.) 
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Seia  was  appointed  heir,  and  if  she  became  heir,  a  prelegacy  was  given  her  of 
stocked  farms,  with  their  bailiffs  and  the  azrears  of  rents  of  tenants.  Afterwards  in 
eodiciUi  he  added  that  he  wished  Seia  to  have  the  farms  bequeathed  **  just  as  they 
are  stocked,"  with  implements  of  husbandry,  furniture,  cattle,  bailiffs,  the  arrears  of 
tenants,  and  storehouses.  It  was  olear  when  the  testator  made  the  codietUi  that  he 
bad  forgotten  the  will,  and  in  this  case  the  words  **  fundus  imtruettu  "  were  held  to 
cover  only  the  dasses  of  things  specially  enumerated.    (D.  88,  7,  20,  pr.) 

'*  My  villa,  ui  ihe  state  t»  which  I  possessed  t£,  with  the  furniture,  tables,  slaves, 
both  urban  and  rural,  dwelling  there,  the  wines  that  shall  be  found  there  at  my  death, 
and  10  aurei,*^  were  the  object  of  a  legacy.  Although  (Ua  ut  ipse  possedi)  would  be 
equivalent  to  domus  inshructa,  the  following  words  show  what  the  testator  meant,  and 
the  legacy  does  not  include  books,  glass  vessels,  or  clothes.     (D.  88,  7,  18,  18.) 

A  testator  bequeathed  a  stocked  farm,  and  to  the  same  legatee  certain  of  the 
slaves  attached  to  it  by  name.  It  was  considered  that  the  spedfio  bequest  of  certain 
of  the  slaves  showed,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  testator  did  not  think  slaves  were 
included  under  the  designation  "stocked  fann ; "  in  the  second  place,  that  he  never- 
theless wished  to  give  the  legatee  some  of  the  slaves  attached  to  the  farm  ;  and  in  the 
third  place,  none  except  those  spedaUy  mentioned.     (D.  88,  7,  18, 11.) 

A  testator  bequeathed  to  a  legatee  specifically  two  statues  of  marble,  and  then 
*'  all  his  marble  "  {omne  marmor).  There  was  a  difference  of  opinion  among  the  jurists 
as  to  the  e^ot  of  this  bequest.  The  view  adopted  by  Labeo,  Cascellius,  Pomponius, 
and  Javolenus,  and  in  the  Digest,  is,  that  only  the  two  statues  are  due,  as  the  words 
*'all  marble  "  must  be  restricted  to  those  named.  Ofilius  and  Trebatius,  whose  opinion 
was  overruled,  said  that  all  the  marble  statues,  as  well  as  those  mentioned,  were 
included  in  the  legacy.     (D.  34,  2, 1,  pr. ;  D.  82, 100,  1.) 

A  legatee  was  charged  to  give  food  to  the  testator's  freedmen,  and  afterwards  the 
testator  said,  "  To  you  I  commend  Prothymus,  Polychronins,  and  H3rpatius,  that  they 
may  live  with  you,  and  obtain  food  from  you.**  This  special  commendation  does  not 
take  away  the  legacy  of  food  from  the  other  freedmen,  but  is  simply  a  request  for 
special  regard  to  those  named.     (D.  84,  1,  5.) 

A  testator  bequeathed  generally  to  his  freedmen  and  freedwomen  food  and  house- 
room.  He  bequeathed  10  aurei  to  Basilica,  one  of  his  freedwomen,  to  remain  at  five 
per  cent,  interest  with  two  of  her  freedmen  untU  she  was  twenty-five,  meanwhile  the 
interest  to  be  paid  her  for  aliment.  Held  that  she  was  not  entitled  to  aliment  under 
the  general  bequest  to  the  freedwomen.     (D.  84, 1, 16,  2.) 

A  testator  gave  an  annuity,  during  his  life,  to  Marcus,  a  man  of  learning.  In  his 
will  he  charged  his  wife  to  see  that  none  of  his  friends  were  in  want,  and,  moreover,^ 
to  give  80  aurei  to  Marcus.  Could  Marcos,  as  one  of  the  friends,  claim  the  annuity 
in  addition  to  the  80  auret  t  Yes,  on  account  of  the  supposed  liberaUty  of  the  testator 
to  a  learned  man,  and  the  smallness  of  the  legacy,  which  would  not  have  been  an 
equivalent  for  the  amount.     (D.  88,  1,  19,  1.) 

III.  Ambiguity  arises  when  the  testator  makes  several  dis- 
positions that  cannot  be  carried  out,  each  in  its  integrity. 

Where  two  injunctions  of  a  testator  are  irreconcilable, 
neither  is  to  be  given  effect  to.  (D.  50,  17,  188.)  If,  however, 
one  of  the  injunctions  is  contained  in  codiciUi  of  later  date, 
that  one  is  to  be  preferred.  (C.  6,  42,  19;  D.  30,  12,  3,)  But 
in  a  gift  of  freedom,  that  which  favours  manumission,  not  that 
which  is  later,  is  preferred.  Thus  if  a  slave  is  ordered  to  be 
free,  and  afterwards  bequeathed  as  property,  the  bequest  is 
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void  (D.  31,  14,  pr.),  unless  a  clear  intention  to  revoke  the  gift 
of  freedom  is  proved.     (D.  40,  4, 10,  1 ;  D.  40,  5,  50.) 

"  Let  TitiuB,  when  he  can,  be  iMitor^^  **  Let  Tititw  be  tutor  if  the  ship  comes  from 
Asia.*'  These  oonditions  were  contained  in  the  same  document.  The  latter  condition 
must  be  ful611ed  before  Titias  is  tutor;  t.e.,  not  the  least  onerous,  but  the  moet 
recently  written  condition,  must  be  fulfilled.     (D.  26,  2,  8,  8.) 

**  1  give  and  bequeath  Stichus  to  Sempronius.  If  Sempronius  shall  not  msnnmit 
Stichus  within  a  year,  let  the  said  Stichus  be  free."  Here  the  legacy  to  Sem- 
pronius is  qualified  by  the  subsequent  conditional  gift  of  freedom.  Sempronius,  if  he 
manumits  Stichus  within  the  time,  becomes  patron ;  but  if  he  does  not^  Stichus  is  fre^ 
under  the  will,  and  the  testator  is  his  patron.     (D.  40,  4,  15.) 

"Let  Tithasus,  if  he  ascends  the  Capitol,  be  heir."  "Let  Tithasus  be  heir." 
The  unconditional  appointment  is  preferred  to  the  conditional,  from  the  anxiety  of  the 
Soman  hhw  to  prevent  the  failure  of  wills.     (D.  28,  5,  67.) 

1.  When  the  conflict  arises  from  mistake. 

Sempronius  Proculus  made  two  counterparts  of  his  will,  a  usual  custom  to  preBerre 
the  will  in  case  of  one  copy  being  lost.  In  one  of  the  two  counterparts  the  amonnt 
of  legacy  written  to  Titius  was  100  aurei,  in  the  other  50.  Proculus  held  that  the 
heir  deserved  most  consideration,  and  that  the  legatee  should  take  only  50.  (D. 
31,  47.) 

2.  When  the  same  thing  was  bequeathed  twice  over  to  the 
same  person,  the  question  was  whether  it  was  intended  as  a 
repetition  of  the  bequest,  or  as  a  double  bequest. 

When  the  same  thing  is  bequeathed  twice  over  in  the  same 
document  from  the  same  heir  to  the  same  legatee,  the  heir  owes 
the  thing  only  once.  If  it  is  not  a  specific  thing  that  is 
bequeathed,  but  a  sum  or  quantity,  the  presumption  is  the 
same,  although  it  may  be  rebutted  by  clear  and  convincing 
evidence  of  the  testator's  intention  to  double  the  amount.  (P. 
30,  34,  3.) 

When  the  same  sum  is  bequeathed  in  the  same  will  from 
two  different  heirs  to  the  same  legatee,  it  is  held  to  be  due 
separately  from  each,  unless  a  contrary  intention  is  proved 
of  the  testator.     (D.  31,  44, 1.) 

When  a  legacy  is  given  by  will,  and  the  same  amount  after- 
wards from  the  same  heir  in  codidlliy  the  burden  of  proving  that 
the  testator  did  not  intend  the  second  legacy  to  be  additaonal 
falls  on  the  heir,  not  on  the  legatee.     (D.  22,  3,  12.) 

When  the  same  thing  is  given  in  the  same  will  to  the  same 
legatee,  but  from  two  different  heirs,  one  must  give  the  thing, 
and  the  other  its  value.  (D.  30,  53,  2.)  But  when  a  farm,  part 
of  a  do8y  was  bequeathed  specifically,  and  afterwards  generally 
the  do8  to  a  wife,  it  was  held  that  the  farm  was  due  only  once 
not  twice.     (D.  33,  4,  1,  14.) 
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When  different  amounts  are  bequeathed  by  the  same  or 
different  instruments  to  the  same  legatee,  the  nature  of  the 
legacy  is  to  be  considered  in  determining  whether  the  second 
is  in  addition  to  or  in  derogation  from  the  first. 

A  testator  freed  certain  slaveB  by  will,  and  bequeathed  them  10  aurei  a  month  for 
maintenance.  Afterwards  he  bequeathed  to  all  his  freedmen  7  aurei  a  month  for 
maintenance,  and  10  aurei  a  year  for  clothes.  It  was  held  that  the  second  legacy 
rescinded  the  first     (D.  34,  1,  18,  pr.) 

Panla  appointed  Callinicus  one  of  her  heirs,  and  bequeathed  10  aurei  to  his  daughter 
Jubentiana  on  her  marriage.  In  codieUli  she  bequeathed  to  Callinicus  100  aurei,  with- 
out saying  hoe  ampUut,  Both  legacies,  it  was  held,  were  due,  particularly  as  nothing 
was  left  to  his  daughter  by  the  codieilli,     (D.  32,  27,  pr.) 

3.  When  the  ownership  of  a  thing  is  bequeathed,  and  the 
usufiiict  of  it. 

A  farm  is  bequeathed  to  Titius,  and  by  the  same  testator  the  usufruct  of  it  If 
the  legatee  chooses  the  ownership,  the  usufruct  is  included ;  if  he  chooses  the  usufruct, 
he  does  not  get  the  ownership.     (D.  33,  2,  10. ) 

A  farm  is  bequeathed  to  Titius,  and  the  usufruct  of  it  to  Gains.  The  correct 
interpretation  of  this  is,  that  during  their  lives  Titius  and  Gains  have  the  usufruct 
jointly ;  after  the  death  of  Gaius,  Titius  or  his  heir  is  owner.     (D.  33,  2,  19.) 

4.  A  bequest  may  be  made  to  two  persons  of  things  by  class 
names,  which  to  a  certain  extent  may  cover  the  same  ground. 

"  I  give  and  bequeath  to  Titia  my  weavers,  except  those  I  have  bequeathed  to 
another  by  this  wUL  To  Plotia  I  bequeath  all  the  slaves  born  in  my  house,  except 
those  I  have  bequeathed  to  another."  Some  of  the  slaves  answered  the  description  of 
both  classes  ;  they  were  weavers,  and  also  born  in  testator's  family.  These  must  be 
equally  divided  between  Titia  and  Plotia.     (D.  30,  86,  pr. ;  D.  32,  99,  5. 

To  Titius  "clothes"  are  bequeathed,  to  Titia  "women's  clothes."  Titius  gets 
clothes  after  deducting  women's  clothes.     (D.  34,  2, 1,  pr.) 

To  Titius  a  legacy  of  provision  is  g^ven ;  to  Gains,  of  wine.  Titias  gets  the 
provision  left  by  testator,  less  the  wine.     (D.  33,  6,  2,  pr.) 

Stichus  is  manumitted  by  will,  receiving  his  peculium  (which  includes  a  female 
slave)  as  a  legacy.  The  testator  bequeaths  all  his  female  slaves  to  his  wife.  Held 
that  this  did  not  include  the  slave  contained  in  the  peculium,  and  it  was  immaterial 
which  legacy  was  first  mentioned.     (D.  33,  8, 16.) 

Stichus  is  manumitted  by  will,  receiving  his  peculium  as  a  legacy.  His  peculium 
includes,  irUer  alia,  Pamphilus.  Pamphilus  is  manumitted  by  wilL  Held  that  the 
gift  of  freedom  should  be  preferred  to  the  legacy  of  pecuUwn,     (D.  40,  4,  10,  pr.) 

A  testator  bequeathed  to  all  his  freedmen  their  wives  and  children,  except  those 
he  desired  to  belong  to  his  wife,  or  bequeathed  to  her  individually.  He  afterwards 
bequeathed  to  his  wife  certain  lands  with  everything  on  them,  and  slaves  both  rural 
and  urban,  and  stewards  (aetores),  excepting  only  those  manumitted  by  him.  Eros 
and  Stichas  managed  that  property  to  the  time  of  testator's  death  (as  aetores).  They 
were  children  of  Dama,  who  was  manumitted  by  the  testator.  Do  Eros  and  Stichas 
therefore  go  to  the  testator's  wife  under  the  description  of  aetores,  or  to  Dama  under 
the  description  of  their  children  ?  From  a  regard  to  natural  affection,  it  was  held  that 
Eros  and  Stichus  should  be  given  to  Dama.     (D.  32,  41,  2.) 

A  testatrix  manumitted  Felicissimus  and  Felicissima,  bequeathing  to  them  the 
Fundus  Oargilianus.    She  bequeathed  to  her  son  Titius  all  that  she  had  got  from  his 
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father  and  oncle.  She  got  the  Fundut  Qai*giltaiimi  from  his  father.  Could  Titius 
daim  it^  or  part  of  it?  Seeing  that  nothing  was  left  the  two  manumitted  slaves 
except  this  farm,  it  was  held  that  the  general  words  of  the  legacy  to  Titius  could  sot 
deprive  them  of  the  farm  specifically  bequeathed  to  them.     (D.  32,  41,  3. ) 

A  testator,  imJter  alia,  manimiitted  his  stewards,  and  bequeathed  their  peeviUun  to 
them ;  to  certain  of  his  freedmen  he  gave  legacies,  and  to  all  a  bequest  of  food  and 
raiment  After  the  will  a  daughter  was  born  him,  and  in  codiciUi  he  required  all  the 
legacies  to  abate  to  the  extent  of  a  third  in  favour  of  his  daughter  Petina.  It  was 
held  that  the  bequest  of  food  and  raiment  did  not  abate,  as  presumably  it  was  not 
beyond  what  was  required,  and  therefore  could  not  suffer  abatement.      (D.  'M, 

If  18>  3.) 
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The  history  of  Roman  Civil  Procedure  presents  a  very  striking 
picture  of  the  extremely  slow  growth  of  Civil  Jurisdiction.  In 
modem  times,  the  right  of  the  State  to  obedience  is  in  theory 
unqualified ;  its  absolute  sovereignty  is  recognised  as  a  moral 
and  political  axiom.  But  this  authority,  so  familiar  to  us  that 
we  no  more  feel  inconvenience  from  its  pressure  than  we  do 
from  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere,  would  have  received  but 
scant  recognition  from  the  men  that  laid  the  foundations  of 
Roman  greatness.  At  the  time  of  the  XII  Tables,  the  State  did 
not  as  yet  claim  to  decide  civil  disputes,  although  it  sanctioned 
the  use  of  force  to  bring  an  alleged  wrongdoer  before  the 
tribunals.  At  an  earlier  period,  as  we  may  infer  from  the 
peculiarities  of  the  oldest  form  of  legal  procedure — the  sacra- 
mentum — even  this  limited  authority  was  denied.  The  earliest 
type  of  judicial  proceedings  is  a  mock  co&ibat  followed  by  a 
reference  to  arbitration.  The  first  judges  were  simply  arbitra- 
tors. Civil  jurisdiction  sprang  out  of  arbitration.  The  coercive 
authority  of  the  State  grew  out  of  the  volimtary  submission  of 
the  subject.  That  is  the  keynote  to  the  history  of  Civil  Pro- 
cedure in  Rome.  The  development  of  this  theme  occupies  the 
greater  portion  of  the  present  Book. 


PKOCEEDINGS  IN  A  CIVIL  ACTION. 

PART  I.— THE  SUMMONS.     {In  Jus  Vocatio.) 

The  first  step  to  be  taken  by  an  aggrieved  party,  is  to  bring 
the  person  of  whose  conduct  he  complains  before  a  court  of 
justice.  Looking  at  this  subject  historically,  three  epochs  are 
to  be  distinguished  : — 
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First,  the  Law  of  the  XII  Tables.  At  this  time  the  snin- 
mons  is  a  private  act  of  the  complaiDant,  and  disobedience  to 
the  summons  is  not  an  offence  against  the  law.  The  whole 
length  that  the  XII  Tables  go  to  is  to  legalise  the  exercise  of 
force  by  a  complainant  to  drag  an  unwilling  defendant  before 
the  court. 

Second,  The  Edicts  of  the  PraBtors.  The  summons  is  still 
a  private  act  of  the  complainant,  but  disobedience  is  made  a 
wrong,  and  the  principle  is  now  established  that  it  is  the  duty 
of  a  citizen  to  be  ready  to  answer  in  the  courts  of  justice  any 
complaint  brought  against  him. 

Third,  The  Imperial  Constitutions.  The  summons  is  issued, 
on  the  application  of  a  complainant,  by  officers  of  a  court  of 
justice.  This  change  was  also  made  the  means  of  giving  notice 
to  the  person  sued  of  the  wrong  alleged  to  be  done  by  him. 


First — Summons  according  to  the  XII  Tables. 

The  first  of  the  XII  Tables  contains  the  provisions  already 
eumnerated.     (See  p.  17.) 

This  mode  of  summous  continued  down  to  the  golden  age  of 
literature  and  the  classical  age  of  jurisprudence,  and  we  find  in 
Plautus,  Terence,  and  Horace  examples  of  the  formal  sum- 
mons— te  in  jus  voeo^  amhula  in  jus^  in  jus  eamus,  sequere  ad 
tribunaL 

Apparently,  by  the  law  of  the  XII  Tables,  the  defendant,  if 
he  were  the  stronger,  or  had  friends  to  help  him,  could  resist 
arrest  without  exposing  himself  to  any  punishment.  Moreover, 
force  could  be  lawfully  employed  only  when  witnesses  were 
called  to  testify  to  the  refusal  of  the  defendant  to  obey  the 
summons. 

A  person  on  being  summoned  could  avoid  an  immediate 
resort  to  the  court  by  giving  bail  for  his  appearance.  The 
bail  was  called  vindea^  and  by  taking  upon  himself  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  defendant,  released  him  from  arrest. 

*'  For  one  of  the  better  classes  (adsidui)^  let  a  man  of  the 
better  classes  be  a  vindex ;  for  a  citizen  that  is  a  mere  workman 
(proletarius),  anyone  that  will"  Cicero  says  adsiduua  means  a 
wealthy  man  (Oic.  Top.  2,  10) ;  but  it  is  thought  by  some  that 
adsiduus  means  a  person  that  had  land,  and  proletarius  a  man 
that  had  no  land  of  his  own. 
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Second — Edicts  of  Praetor. 

The  Praetor  left  the. mode  of  summoDS  as  regulated  by  the 
XII  Tables,  but  introduced  the  following  important  changes  : — 

I.  He  made  it  an  offence  for  a  person  duly  summoned  to 
refuse  to  obey.  (D.  2,  5,  2,  1.)  A  person  summoned  was  not 
allowed  to  refuse  on  the  ground  that  the  court  to  which  he 
was  summoned  had  no  jurisdiction.  That  was  a  plea  that 
could  be  listened  to  only  before  the  court  itself.  (D.  2,  5,  2  ; 
D.  5,  1,  5.) 

II.  He  made  it  an  offence  to  rescue  a  person  summoned,  or 
in  any  manner  to  cause  his  escape  (D.  2,  7,  4,  2),  or  even  to 
cause  such  delay  that  the  complainant  lost  his  action  by  pre- 
scription. (D.  2,  7,  4,  pr.)  A  mere  attempt,  however,  at 
rescue,  if  unsuccessful,  did  not  entail  a  penalty.  (D.  2,  7,  5,  2.) 
The  amount  of  the  penalty  was  the  value  of  plaintiff's  claim, 
as  estimated  by  himself  (D.  2,  7,  5,  1),  and  payment  of  the 
penalty  still  left  defendant  exposed  to  the  original  claim. 
(D.  2,  7,  6.) 

III.  In  place  of  the  mndex,  the  practice  under  the  Praetorian 
jurisdiction  was  to  have  a  cautio  judicio  sisti.  This  was  either 
the  giving  of  a  surety  {Jldejussor)^  or  if  the  complainant  was 
satisfied  therewith,  a  mere  promise  of  the  defendant  to  appear 
by  stipulation.  What  was  the  difference  between  the  vindea 
and  the  Jidejuasorf  We  can  scarcely  answer  as  to  the  degree 
of  liability  of  each,  but  probably  the  vindea  was  hampered  by 
restrictions  and  liabilities  that  made  the  introduction  of  simple 
•sureties  an  improvement     In  one  respect  we  note  a  difference. 

The  Praetor  ignored  the  distinction  set  up  by  the  XII  Tables 
between  adsidui  and  proletarii,  and  required  any  person  to  be 
accepted  as  a  surety  who  had  means  to  answer  the  defendant's 
default.  (D.  2,  6, 1.)  An  exception  was  allowed  by  the  Praetor, 
in  the  case  of  persons  connected  closely  together  (necessarii). 
Thus  a  freedman  that  summoned  a  patron,  the  children  or 
parents  of  a  patron,  or  a  freeman  that  summoned  his  own 
children,  or  wife,  or  daughter-in-law,  must  accept  any  surety 
that  offered  himself.  (D.  2,  8,  2,  2.)  The  surety,  in  the  event 
of  the  failure  of  defendant  to  appear  on  the  day  named  before 
the  magistrate,  without  good  excuse  (D.  2, 11,  5  ;  D.  2, 11,  2, 1 ; 
D.  2,  11,  4,  2),  must  pay  the  value  of  the  claim  in  dispute,  even 
when  it  is  a  penalty  of  two,  three,  or  four  fold  (D,  2,  5,  3),  un- 
less he  has  promised  only  for  a  particular  sunL     (D.  2, 8,  2,  5.) 
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Anyone  that  by  himeelf  or  his  agents  interfered  to  prevent 
a  defendant  appearing  in  court  on  the  day  agreed  upon  (D.  2, 
8,  8),  was  liable  to  an  action  for  damages.  (D.  2, 10, 1,  pr.)  The 
measure  of  damages  is  the  loss  sustained  in  consequence  of  the 
non-appearance  of  defendant,  which  might  be  the  whole  value 
of  the  suit,  if  it  were  lost  by  lapse  of  time.  (D.  2, 10,  3.)  An 
example  of  the  acts  so  punishable  was,  if  a  person  spoke  an 
unlucky  word,  and  so  deterred  the  defendant  from  appearing, 
even  although  the  blame  might  seem  to  rest  rather  on  the 
defendant's  own  superstition.     (D.  2,  10,  1,  2  ) 

IV.  The  Prsetor  enabled  a  complainant  to  get  justice  when 
the  defendant  kept  out  of  the  way  to  avoid  a  summons.  There 
were  apparently  two  reasons  why  the  law  of  the  XII  Tables,  or 
rather  the  primitive  law  of  Rome,  did  not  provide  a  remedy  for 
this  case.  In  the  first  place,  the  attitude  of  the  law  was  to 
recognise  no  litigants  until  they  were  actually  in  the  presence 
and  invoked  the  interference  of  a  magistrate.  The  utmost 
length  the  law  went  was  simply  not  to  punish  force,  when  it 
was  exercised  in  €tcoordance  with  the  XII  Tables,  for  the  purpose 
of  bringing  a  wrongdoer  into  court.  But,  in  the  second  place, 
it  was  a  characteristic  of  early  Roman  procedure,  that  the 
tribunals  did  not  attempt  to  lay  hold  of  anyone's  property,  but 
only  of  their  person.  Whatever  the  exact  import  of  this  may  be, 
there  is  no  doubt  of  the  fact,  that  by  the  original  law  of  Rome 
no  magistrate  gave  execution  against  a  man's  property,  but 
only  against  his  person.  The  exception  (pignoris  capio)  proves 
the  rule.  But  if  a  wrongdoer  kept  out  of  the  way  of  his  adver- 
sary, the  only  remedy  open  to  him  was  to  seize  the  defendant's 
property,  since  he  could  not  get  at  his  person. 

It  was  the  Praetor  that  introduced  execution  against  property. 
He  inserted  in  his  edict  a  notice  to  the  effect  that  if  a  defendant 
concealed  himself  to  evade  a  summons  {latitare  fraudationis 
causa)j  he  would  order  his  goods  to  be  seized  and  sold.  (D.  42, 
4,  7,  1 ;  D.  42,  4,  7,  13.)  The  concealment  must  be  for  some 
time.    (D.  42,  4,  7,  8.) 

V.  Last  of  all,  the  edicts  of  the  Prator  specify  the  cases 
where  a  summons  could  not  be  served. 

1.  Persons  that  cannot  be  summoned, 

(i.)  Lastly,  we  must  know  that  he  that  summons  another  to  court  can 
carry  through  the  affair  by  force,  and  drag  thither  him  that  has  been 
summoned.  By  the  Praetor's  edict,  therefore,  the  persons  to  whom  deference 
is  due  (ascendants,  for  instance,  a  patron,  and  a  patron^s  descendants  or 
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ascendants)  one  may  not  lawfully  summon  to  court  without  the  Praetor's 
leave.  Against  him  that  acts  contrary  to  this  there  is  a  fixed  penalty.  (G. 
4,  183.) 

In  beginning  any  action,  the  first  step  proceeds  from  that  part  of  the  edict 
in  which  the  Praetor  treats  of  the  summons  to  court.  The  first  thing,  indeed, 
is  to  summon  your  adversary  to  court,  before  the  magistrate  in  other  words 
that  is,  to  lay  down  the  law  (Jus  dicere).  In  that  part  of  the  edict  the  Praetor 
pays  such  honour  to  ascendants  and  patrons,  as  also  to  patrons'  and  patron- 
esses' ascendants  and  descendants,  that  their  descendants  and  freedmen 
cannot  lawfully  summon  them  to  court,  unless  they  have  first  asked  and 
obtained  leave  from  the  Praetor  himself.  If  without  this  any  one  takes  out 
a  summons,  the  Praetor  has  fixed  the  penalty  to  be  inflicted  upon  him  at  50 
solidi,    (J.  4,  16,  3.) 

(2.)  No  magietrate  having  the  imperium  could  be  summoned. 
(D.  2,  4,  2.)  So  neither  they  nor  their  dependants  nor  freed- 
men could  sue  on  contracts  ;  but  in  the  case  of  delicts,  they  were 
allowed  to  sue  up  to  the  litis  contestation  but  no  further.  (D.  1, 
18,  16.) 

(3.)  Women  could  be  summoned,  but  no  force  could  be  used 
to  compel  them  to  go  into  court.     (C.  1, 18,  1.) 

2.  No  man  can  be  summoned  while  inside  his  house ;  but  if 
he  allows  the  complainant  to  enter,  or  shows  himself  so  as  to  be 
seen  from  the  public  street,  he  may  be  summoned ;  but  in  no 
case  can  the  complainant  drag  him  out  of  his  own  house.  (D. 
2,  4,  19 ;  D.  2,  4,  21 ;  D.  50,  17,  103.)  Cicero  thus  expresses 
the  Roman  feeling  on  the  subject : — "  What  is  there  more 
hallowed,  what  more  fortified  by  every  sense  of  duty,  than  each 
citizen's  home  t  Here  are  his  altars,  here  his  hearths,  here  his 
household  gods ;  here  his  sacred  things,  his  worships,  his  cere- 
monies are  all  contained.  This  refuge  is  so  hallowed  by  all,  that 
to  force  away  any  man  thence  is  impious.**   (Cic  Pro.  Domo.  41.) 

3.  A  priest  in  the  act  of  worship,  a  bridegroom  during  the 
performance  of  marriage,  a  judex  hearing  a  cause,  a  person 
pleading  before  a  Preetor,  one  performing  funeral-rites  for 
a  parent  (D,  2,  4,  2),  or  following  a  dead  body  (D.  2,  4,  3),  or 
whose  presence  is  required  in  a  Court  of  Justice  (D.  2,  4,  4), 
cannot  be  summoned. 

Thu'd — The  Summons  under  the  Imperial  Constitutions, 

When  the  PrsBtor  made  a  neglect,  or  refusal  to  obey  a  sum- 
mons an  actionable  wrong,  there  was  no  longer  any  necessity 
to  drag  a  defendant  by  the  neck  {obtorto  collo).  Still  the  sum- 
mons remained  a  private  act  of  the  aggrieved  -person.  It  would 
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appear  that  the  further  development  of  procedure  in  the  direc- 
tion of  a  public  summons  took  place  by  the  following  steps : — 
The  ancient  practice  of  oral  summons,  followed  by  the  acceptance 
of  a  vindex^  seems  to  have  given  way  in  favour  of  a  mode  that 
may  be  described  as  a  reciprocal  promise  of  two  persons  having 
a  dispute,  with  or  without  sureties,  to  appear  on  a  given  day 
before  a  magistrate.  This  was  called  vadimonium.  The  terms 
vadea  and  Bubvades  are  said  to  have  been  contained  in  the  XII 
Tables,  and  they  have  been  interpreted  thus :  vadeSy  the  sureties 
given  by  defendants  ;  suhvadesy  the  corresponding  sureties  given 
by  complainants ;  for  obviously  it  was  the  interest  of  the  de- 
fendant to  compel  the  complainant  to  appear,  lest  he  should 
lose  his  time  by  going  to  the  court.  Gains  describes  vadimonia 
as  the  means  of  securing  the  reappearance  of  parties  in  court 
ai^er  their  first  appearance ;  and  it  is  possible  that  the  fairness 
of  a  plan  that  provided  for  the  appearance  of  both  parties  led 
to  its  use  in  the  preliminary  stage  of  the  summons,  and  to  the 
disuse  of  the  one-sided  course  of  giving  a  vindex.  At  all  events, 
by  the  end  of  the  Republic,  vadimonia  seem  to  have  been  a 
regular  way  of  beginning  a  civil  suit. 

From  a  somewhat  obscure  passage  in  AureL  Victor,  (de 
Caesar,  16)  we  may  gather  that  the  old  vadimonia  were  abol- 
ished by  Marcus  Antoninus,  and  a  new  system  {denuntiandae 
litis)  introduced.  This  was  a  step  in  the  direction  of  simplicity. 
I'he  complainant  simply  gave  notice  of  his  demand  to  the 
defendant,  and  a  day  was  fixed  for  appearance.  Probably  the 
non-appearance  of  the  complainant  made  a  forfeiture  of  the 
claim,  and  the  non-appearance  of  defendant  doubtless  entailed 
some  penalty. 

Constantine  (A.D.  322)  required  the  denuntiaiio  litis  to  take 
place  before  a  judge  (C,  Th.  2,  4,  2),  and  notice  of  the  demand 
was  sent  to  the  defendant  by  a  public  officer.  (C.  TL  2,  4,  4) 
A  defendant  wilfully  disobeying  the  summons  could  be  fined. 
The  denuntiatio  litis  was  probably  a  very  formal  proceeding, 
and  like  all  such,  liable  to  miscarry.  It  disappeared  before  the 
practice,  which  was  fully  established  by  the  time  of  Justinian, 
of  a  written  summons  {lAbellus  Conventionis), 

If  a  passage  in  a  constitution  of  Diocletian  and  Maximian 
(C.  2,  2,  4)  has  not  been  altered  by  Trebonian,  in  accordance 
with  a  practice  not  unusual  with  him,  the  written  summons 
{lihellus  conventionis)  was  already  known  in  their  day.  Ap- 
parently the  summons  contained  a  precise  statement  of  the 
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demand  of  the  complainant,  signed  by  himself,  and  requiring  an 
answer  in  five  days.  (Vet.  cujusA  Jur.  Consult.  6,  2.)  The 
period  afterwards  was  ten  days,  extended  by  Justinian  to 
twenty.  (Nov.  53,  3,  1.)  Justinian  ordered  that  the  complain- 
ant, if  his  claim  were  substantially  just,  should  not  be  defeated 
because  it  varied  from  the  grounds  set  forth  in  the  summons. 
(O.  7,  40,  3k)  The  officers  that  served  the  summons  were  paid 
according  to  the  amount  of  the  demand. 

An  action  for  thrice  the  amount  lies  when  a  man  has  inserted  a  greater 
amount  than  the  true  one  in  the  writ  of  summons,  so  that  on  this  ground  the 
viaiores — that  is,  those  that  carry  out  the  suits — exacted  a  larger  sum  on 
account  of  their  customary  doles  (Sportula),  Then  for  all  the  loss  the 
defendant  has  suffered  by  reason  of  them  he  will  obtain  thrice  as  much  from 
the  plaintiff;  only  the  thrice  as  much  includes  the  simple  loss  he  has  suffered. 
This  was  brought  in  by  a  constitution  of  ours  that  shines  brightly  in  our 
Code ;  from  which  it  is  far  from  doubtful  that  an  actio  condicHtia  under  the 
statute  will  flow.     (J.  4,  6,  24.) 

ThiB  is  the  eondicHo  ex  lege  which  could  be  brought  to  enforce  any  statutory  pro* 
hibition  or  order. 

Justinian  empowered  the  judge  to  refuse  the  summons  unless 
the  complainant  gave  security  to  prosecute  the  suit,  or  to  pay 
one- tenth  of  the  demand  as  costs  to  the  defendant.  (Nov.  112, 
2.)  Another  enactment  required  complainants  that  have  taken 
out  a  summons  to  proceed  within  two  months,  or  pay  double 
the  loss  sust-ained  by  the  defendants  in  consequence  of  the 
delay.  Thus  the  summons  advanced  from  the  rude  form  of  a 
legalised  use  of  force,  through  various  intermediate  stages, 
in  which  PraBtors,  Jurisconsults,  and  Emperors  took  part,  until 
at  length,  in  the  reign  of  Justinian,  it  became  an  act  of  public 
authority,  and  gave  the  defendant  formal  notice  of  the  claim 
made  against  him. 


PART  IL— FROM  APPEARANCE  TILL  JUDGMENT, 


First  Period— COMPULSORY  REFERENCE  TO 

ARBITRATION. 

FiBfiT— PROCEEDINGS  IN  JURE. 

A.  Leqis  Actiones. 

The  oldest  form  of  civil  procedure  in  Rome — the  legis  actio 
sacramenti — professes  to  be  a  voluntary  arbitration.  It  was 
not  really  volimtary ;   for  if  it  were  so,  there  could  be  no  civil 
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jurisdiction ;  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  what  it  was  in 
later  times  in  form,  it  was  in  earlier  times  in  substance.  The 
authority  of  the  State  in  civil  matters  was  first  established 
when  a  defendant  was  not  allowed  to  refuse  arbitration ;  in 
other  words,  when  the  reference  to  arbitration  was  made  com- 
pulsory. Such  indeed  appears  to  be  the  true  character  of  the 
famous  distinction  in  Roman  civil  procedure  that  existed 
throughout  the  most  important  period  of  legal  history  and 
coloured  the  whole  law — that,  namely,  between  proceedings  in 
jure  and  proceedings  in  judicio.  With  few  exceptions  (see 
"  Transition  to  Cognitiones  Extraordinariae  "),  until  the  reign  of 
Diocletian,  the  determination  of  a  civil  dispute  involved  two 
stages — ^in  the  first  (m  jure\  the  Praetor  or  other  magistrate 
appointed  an  arbitrator,  prescribing  with  more  or  less  rigidity 
the  question  upon  which  he  was  to  pronounce  a  decision ;  and 
in  the  second  (in  judicio),  the  arbitration  itself  took  place 
before  an  arbitrator  {judex).  This  division  of  labour,  which 
some  modem  writers  have  shown  a  disposition  to  exalt  as  a 
highly  scientific  arrangement,  but  which  may  be  viewed 
rather  as  an  imperfect  and  inchoate  form  of  civil  procedure, 
lasted  until  the  reign  of  Diocletian,  who  made  the  immense 
change  of  committing  the  trial  of  civil  causes  to  State-paid 
lawyers.  This  step  was  in  harmony  with  the  whole  course  of 
development  of  Roman  civil  procedure  ;  it  wsw  one  of  the 
steps  by  which  the  State  assumed  to  itself  the  exclusive  control 
from  first  to  last  of  civil  causes. 

The  proceedings  in  jure  passed  through  two  stages :  in  the 
earlier,  the  reference  to  arbitration  was  ORAL;  in  the  latter, 
WRITTEN.  To  the  first  stage  belong  the  legis  actiones ;  to  the 
second,  the  formulae.  The  interest  of  the  first  is  purely 
historical ;  the  interest  of  the  second  is  more  practical :  to  the 
formula  must  be  traced  the  shape  and  peculiarities  of  much  of 
Roman  law.  The  phrase  **  legis  actio  "  has  given  rise  to  mudi 
comment,  for  it  is  employed  by  Gains  to  designate  not  merely 
proceedings  that  may  strictly  be  called  "  actions,"  but  proceed- 
ings to  enforce  judgments  (per  mxznua  injectionem),  and  even  pro- 
ceedings of  the  nature  of  a  wholly  extrajudicial  remedy  (pig- 
noris  capio). 

The  actions  the  ancients  had  in  use  were  called  l^^'s  actiones,  dther 
because  they  were  laid  down  by  statutes,  since  the  Praetor's  edicts,  by 
which  many  actions  were  brought  in  they  had  not  yet  in  use,  or  because 
they  were  suited  to  the  words  of  the  actual  statutes,  and  were  therefore 
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observed  as  unchangeable  equally  with  statutes.  Hence,  when  a  man 
brought  an  action  for  his  vines  that  had  been  cut  down  in  such  a  way  that 
he  named  them  vines,  the  answer  was  that  he  had  lost  his  case,  for  he  ought 
to  have  named  them  trees ;  because  the  statute  of  the  XII  Tables,  under 
which  an  action  for  vines  that  had  been  cut  down  was  open  to  him,  spoke 
generally  of  trees  that  had  been  cut  down.    (G.  4,  1 1.) 

Of  the  iegis  actio  there  were  five  forms, — Sacramento  (by  wager)  per 
judicis  postulationem  (by  demanding  2t.judex\fier  condictionem  (by  formal 
notice),  per  rnanus  injectionem  (by  laying  hands  on  a  man),  and  per  pignoris 
capionem  (by  taking  a  pledge).    (G.  4,  12.) 

But  all  these  Iegis  actiones  by  degrees  grew  hateful  For  the  excessive 
subtlety  of  the  ancients  who  then  established  the  laws  brought  things  to 
such  a  pass,  that  a  man  that  made  even  the  most  trifling  mistake  would  lose 
his  suit.  By  the  lex  Aebutia^  therefore,  and  the  leges  Juliae^  these  Iegis 
actiones  were  taken  away,  and  a  change  effected  so  that  we  should  carry  on 
our  suits  by  regularly-framed  words,  that  is,  hy  formulae,     (G.  4, 30.)    (P.  39.) 

In  two  cases  only  was  Iegis  actio  allowed — in  the  cases  of  threatened 
damage  {damnum  infectum)  and  of  a  trial  before  the  Centumviri.  Accordingly, 
even  to  this  day,  when  a  trial  is  to  be  before  the  Centumviri,  the  proceed- 
ings begin  with  the  Iegis  adHo,  called  sacramentum,  before  the  Prcetor  Urbanus 
(City  Praetor)  or  Peregrinus,  But  as  for  threatened  damage,  no  one  wishes 
to  proceed  by  a  Iegis  actio^  but  rather  binds  his  adversary  by  a  stipulation, 
as  is  set  forth  in  the  edict ;  and  thus  has  a  more  advantageous  and  fuller 
right  than  ^y  pignoris  capio,    (G.  4,  31). 

Actio  Sacramenti, 

The  proceedings  in  the  Sacramentum  took  place  before  the 
PrfiBtor.  There  remains  a  tradition  that  the  legia  actiones  were 
celebrated  in  the  presence  of  the  Pontiffs  {collegium  Pontificurn) 
(D.  1,  2,  2,  6) ;  but  within  the  historic  period  the  initiation  of 
actions  belonged  to  the  secular  tribunal,  first  of  the  Consuls,  aild 
afterwards  of  the  Prtetors.  Festus  informs  us  that  the  word 
signifies  the  money  staked  as  a  wager,  which  was  the  cardinal 
feature  of  the  proceedings ;  and  he  adds  that  the  stakes  for- 
feited were  required  and  used  for  the  bronze  of  the  vessels  em- 
ployed in  sacred  rites. 

The  actio  sacramenti  vf3s  general,  for  in  all  cases  for  which  no  other  action 
was  provided  by  statute,  an  action  sacramenti  was  brought.  The  action  was 
as  dangerous  on  account  of  an  untrue  oath,  as  at  this  time  is  the  action  for  a 
fixed  sum  of  money  lent  because  of  the  sponsio  (undertaking),  in  which  the  de- 
fendant runs  a  risk  if  he  rashly  denies  it,  and  because  of  the  answering  stipu- 
lation {restipulatio\  in  which  the  plaintiff  runs  a  risk  if  what  he  demands  is 
not  due.  The  man  that  was  beaten  made  good  the  amount  of  the  sacramen- 
tum by  way  of  a  penalty.  It  went  to  the  State,  and  securities  on  that  account 
were  given  to  the  Praetor ;  not  as  now,  when  the  penalty  of  the  sponsio  and 
answering  stipulation  goes  as  gain  to  the  party  that  wins.     (G.  4,  13.) 

The  penalty  was  either  fifty  asses  or  five  hundred ;  the  latter  in  the  case  of 
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things  worth  a  thousand  asses  or  more,  the  former  in  the  case  of  those  worth 
less,  when  the  action  was  brought  sacrafnento.  So  the  statute  of  the  XII 
Tables  provided.  But  if  a  man's  freedom  was  in  dispute,  although  as  a 
slave  he  would  be  most  valuable,  yet  the  amount  to  be  wagered  was  fixed 
at  fifty  dsses^  a  provision  of  the  same  statute  to  favour  the  coming  forward  of 
persons  to  claim  his  freedom.    .    .    (G.  4,  14.) 

I.  Proceedings  when  the  dispute  was  concerning  the  owner- 
ship of  a  moveable. 

If  the  action  was  for  a  thing,  then  moveables  and  moving  things,  if  only 
they  were  such  that  they  could  be  brought  or  led  into  Court,  were  claimed  in 
Court  {injure  vindicabantur)  after  this  fashion.  The  claimant  held  a  rod ; 
then  he  grasped  the  actual  thing — the  slave,  for  instance — and  said  as  follo^^-s: 
— "This  slave  I  say  is  mine  ex  jure  Quiritium^  in  accordance  with  the 
fitting  ground  therefor,  as  I  have  stated ;  and  so  upon  thee  I  have  laid  this 
wand,"  and  at  the  same  time  laid  the  rod  on  the  slave.  *  The  opposing  party 
said  and  did  the  same  in  like  manner.  After  both  had  claimed  him,  the 
Prsetor  said,  "  Both  let  go  the  slave  ; "  they  let  him  go.  The  one  that  first 
had  claimed  him  then  asked  the  other,  "  I  deman^  that  you  tell  me  on  what 
ground  you  have  claimed  him ; "  and  he  answered,  "  I  fully  told  my  right 
as  I  laid  on  the  wand."  Then  the  one  that  first  had  claimed  him  said, 
"  Since  you  have  claimed  him  wrongfully  {injuria),  I  challenge  you  to  wager 
fiv^  hundred  asses; "  and  the  opposing  party  too  said,  "In  like  manner  I 
challenge  thee  ; "  or  else  they  named  fifty  asses  as  the  wager.  Next  followed 
all  the  same  as  in  an  action  against  the  person.  Thereafter  the  Praetor  gave  an 
interim  decision  {vindiciae)  in  favour  of  one  of  them — made  him,  that  is,  the 
possessor  in  the  meantime,  and  ordered  him  to  give  sureties  to  his  opponent 
{praedes  litis  et  vindiciarum),  for  the  thing,  that  is,  and  its  fruits.  Other 
sureties  also  the  Praetor  himself  used  to  receive  from  both  parties  for  the 
sum  wagered,  which  went  to  the  State.  A  rod  they  used  as  if  in  place  of  a 
spear,  a  token  of  lawful  ownership  ;  because  men  used  to  believe  those  things 
specially  theirs  that  they  had  taken  from  the  enemy.  Hence,  in  proceedings 
before  the  Ceniumviri,  a.  spear  is  set  up  in  front.    (G.  4,  16.) 

This  very  vivid  description  of  the  oldest  civil  procedure  in  Rome  has  been  for- 
tunately preserved  to  us  from  a  part  of  the  MS.  of  Gains,  where  much  is  iU^ble. 
We  may  recognise  in  the  proceedings  as  thus  described  several  stages,  of  which  three 
are  stated  at  length. 

1.  The  proceedings  begin  with  a  mock  contest,  each  of  the  claimants  laying 
hold  of  the  object  in  dispute  and  claiming  it.  This  is  known  as  the  coiuertio 
manuum  or  vindicatio;  and  the  exercise  of  foroe  is  called  by  Aulas  (SeUius  vtt  dviiii 
etfeitucaria, 

2.  Summons  to  peace — "  Both  let  go." 

8.  Each  challenges  the  other  to  stake  a  sum  upon  the  truth  of  his  asaertaoD. 

4.  After  that  the  Prsstor  decides  which  shall  have  the  possession  of  the  dii^mted 


'  Hunc  ego  hominem  ex  jure  Quiritium  meum  esse  aio  secundum  suam  cainwun, 
siout  dixi ;  ecce  tibi,  vindictam  imposui  .  .  .  mittite  ambo  hominem  .  .  . 
Postnlo  anne  dicas  qua  ex  causa  vindicavetis.  .  .  Jos  feci  sicut  vindictam  imposm. 
Quando  tu  injuria  vindicavisti,  D  aeris  Sacramento  te  provoco    .    .    .     et  ego  t& 
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property,  pending  the  settlement  of  the  wager  by  reference  to  9k  judex.  The  technical 
phrase  ia  dxeere  vindieuu.  Up  to  this  point  there  is  not  strictly  either  plaintiff  or 
defendant ;  there  are  simply  two  persons  quarrelling ;  but  after  the  Preetor  assigns 
intermediate  possession  to  one -of  them,  that  one  is  practically  made  defendant,  and 
his  rival  is  forced  into  the  position  of  plaintiff.  But  the  person  constituted  poHsessor 
was  bound  to  give  sureties  for  the  restoration  of  the  object  in  dispute  (Us),  and  also 
for  the  profits  derived  from  it  pending  the  trial  {vindiciae),  in  the  event  of  his  losing 
his  wager.  The  sureties  were  called  praede$,  and  seem  to  have  been  appointed  in  the 
presence  of  the  Prsetor  by  oral  interrogation,  as  in  the  judicial  stipulation.  (Yarro, 
De  Latina  Lingua,  6,  74.)     They  were  called  pmedes  litis  et  vindidarwn, 

5.  The  question  referred  to  an  arbitrator  was.  which  litigant  was  right  in  his 
wager,  Saera/ntemtwn  esse  justum  vd  it^uitum.  It  is  presumed  that  the  successful 
litigant  then  applied  for  the  restoration  of  his  stake,  and  if  he  had  not  possession,  and 
was  refused  possession,  that  the  Prstor  would  graait  execution,  and  compel  the  pos- 
sessor to  deliver  up  that  which  was  no  longer  his, 

"It  is  impossible,"  says  Sir  Henry  Maine  (Ancient  Law,  p.  376,  4th  edit),  "I 
think,  to  refuse  assent  to  the  suggestion  of  those  who  see  in  it  a  dramatisation  of  the 
origin  of  Justice.  Two  armed  men  are  wrangling  about  some  disputed  property.  The 
Pnetor,  vir  pietate  gravis,  happens  to  be  going  by,  and  interposes  to  stop  the  contest. 
The  disputants  state  their  case  to  him,  and  agree  that  he  shall  arbitrate  between 
them,  it  being  arranged  that  the  loser,  besides  resigning  the  subject  of  the  quarrel, 
shall  pay  a  sum  of  money  to  the  umpire  as  remuneration  for  his  trouble  and  loss  of 
tame.  This  interpretation  would  be  less  plausible  than  It  is,  were  it  not  that,  by  a 
surprising  coincidence,  the  ceremony  described  by  Gaius  as  the  imperative  course  of 
proceeding  in  a  Legis  Actio  is  substantially  the  same  with  one  of  the  two  subjects 
which  the  god  Hephaestus  is  described  by  Homer  as  moulding  into  the  First  Com- 
partment of  the  Shield  of  Achilles.  In  the  Homeric  trial-scene,  the  dispute,  as  if 
expressly  intended  to  bring  out  the  characteristics  of  primitive  society,  is  not  about 
properfy,  but  about  the  composition  for  a  homicide.  One  person  asserts  that  he  has 
paid  it,  the  other  that  he  has  never  received  it.  The  point  of  detail,  however,  which 
stamps  the  picture  as  the  counterpart  of  archaic  Roman  practice,  is  the  reward 
designed  for  the  judges.  Two  talents  of  gold  lie  in  the  middle,  to  be  given  to  him 
who  shall  explain  the  grounds  of  decision  most  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  audience. 
The  magnitude  of  the  sum,  as  compared  with  the  trifling  amoimt  of  the  SacramerUum, 
seems  to  me  indicative  of  the  difference  between  fluctuating  usage  and  usage  consoli- 
dated into  law.  The  scene  introduced  by  the  poet  as  a  striking  and  characteristic, 
but  still  only  occasional,  feature  of  city  life  in  the  heroic  age,  has  stiffened,  at  the 
opening  of  the  history  of  civil  process  into  the  regular,  ordinary  formalities  of  a  law- 
suit. It  is  natural,  tiierefore,  that  in  the  Zegis  Actio  the  remimeration  of  the  judge 
should  be  reduced  to  a  reasonable  simi,  and  that,  instead  of  being  adjudged  to  one  of 
a  number  of  arbitrators  by  popular  acclamation,  it  should  be  paid,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  to  the  State  which  the  Prsstor  represents.  But  that  the  incidents  described 
so  vividly  by  Homer,  and  by  Gains  with  even  more  than  the  usual  crudity  of  technical 
language,  have  substantially  the  same  meaning,  I  cannot  doubt ;  and  in  confirmation 
of  this  view,  it  may  be  added,  that  many  observers  of  the  earliest  judicial  usages  of 
modem  Europe  have  remarked  that  the  fines  inflicted  by  courts  on  offenders  were 
originally  SacrameiUa,  The  State  did  not  take  from  the  defendant  a  composition  for 
any  wrong  supposed  to  be  done  to  itself,  but  claimed  a  share  in  the  compensation 
awarded  to  the  plaintiff  simply  as  the  fair  price  of  its  time  and  trouble.  Mr  Kemble 
expressly  assigns  this  character  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  bamnum  ovfredtim,** 

II.  Dispute  as  to  ownership  of  an  immoveable. 
If  a  thing  was  such  that  it  could  not  easily  be  brought  or  led  into  court — 

3  Q 
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if,  for  instance,  it  was  a  pillar,  or  a  flock  of  cattle  of  any  kind — some  part  of 
it  was  taken  ;  and  to  that  part,  as  if  it  were  the  whole  that  was  present,  the 
claim  was  made.  Out  of  a  flock,  therefore,  one  sheep  or  one  goat  was  led 
into  court,  or  a  tuft  of  wool  was  taken  from  it  and  brought  into  court  Of  a 
ship  or  a  pillar  some  part  was  broken  off.  In  like  manner,  too,  if  it  was  a 
farm,  or  a  house,  or  an  inheritance  that  was  in  dispute,  some  part  of  it  was 
taken  and  brought  into  court,  and  to  that  part,  just  as  if  it  were  the  whole 
thing  that  was  present,  the  claim  was  made.  From  a  him,  for  instance, 
a  clod  was  taken ;  from  a  house  a  tile ;  and  if  the  dispute  was  about  an 
inheritance,  then  from  it  equally  a  thing  or  some  part  of  a  thing  was  taken. 
(G.  4,  17.) 

The  idea  of  the  atieramentum  seems  to  be  that  the  arbitration  is  taken  up  on  tlie 
veiy  spot  where  the  quarrel  arises.  Hence  either  the  judge  must  be  taken  to  the 
land,  or  the  land  to  the  jadge.  The  latter  was  done  symbolically,  and  the  prooea 
was  technically  called  dedudio.  The  form  given  by  Gaios  is  fictitious,  bat  in  CSoero 
we  have  an  account  of  a  cufttomary  beginning  {deductio  quae  moribut  JU),  where  the 
parties  go  to  the  land  in  dispute,  and  there,  in  the  presence  of  witnesses,  make  a 
mocJL  combat.  The  Pnetor  in  that  sketch  does  not  accompany  the  disputants,  hat 
the  witnesses  go  before  him  to  testify  to  the  initial  steps.  It  is  not  improbable  tfast 
there  was  a  still  earlier  age,  when  the  Pr»tor  himself  accompanied  the  partiei^  and 
took  part  in  the  ceremony,  which  was  regarded  as  the  indispensable  basis  of  hii 
jurisdiction. 

III.  In  actions  in  personam. 

Upon  this  part  Gains  is  a  blank,  and  we  do  not  know  in  what 
manner  the  details  of  the  sacrammtum  were  adjusted  to  daims 
for  debt  or  damage. 

A  ctio  per  judicis  postulattonem. 

The  passage  where  Gains  describes  this  action  is  illegible, 
€md  the  meaning  of  it  is  purely  conjectural  When  it  was 
first  introduced  is  unknown,  but  many  infer  from  some  ex- 
pressions in  the  XII  Tables  that  it  existed  at  that  time.  In 
questions  of  disputed  boundaries,  of  partition  of  inheritance, 
or  of  any  other  joint  property,  it  is  difficult  to  see  by  what 
straining  the  form  of  the  sacramentmn  could  have  been  em- 
ployed. That  proceeding  led  up  to  the  question,  "  Am  I  right  in 
saying  that  such  and  such  is  mine?"  But  the  partition  of 
a  joint-estate  could  not  be  thrown  into  the  form  of  so  simple 
a  question.  It  is  therefore  not  improbable  that  the  action^ 
judicie  postulationem  may  have  been  introduced  to  meet  these 
more  complex  causes  of  doubtful  right,  but  in  the  absence  of 
information  by  Gains,  the  suggestion  must  remain  as  a  mere 
guess. 
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Condictio. 

Condtcere  is  to  give  formal  notice  (denuntiare)  in  early  speech.  But  now 
by  an  abuse  of  terms  we  say  that  a  condicHo  is  an  action  against  a  person,  in 
which  the  plaintifif  alleges  in  his  statement  of  daim  that  so-and-so  ought  to 
be  given  him.  For  no  formal  notice  on  that  account  is  now  given.  (J.  4, 
6, 1 5.) 

.  .  .  When  they  ought  to  attend  to  have  z,  judex  appointed.  For 
condtcere  in  early  speech  is  to  give  formal  notice.    (G.  4,  17  A.) 

This  action  was  properly  called  a  condicHo;  for  the  plaintiff  gave  formal 
notice  to  his  opponent  to  be  present  to  choose  z.  judex  on  the  thirtieth  day. 
But  now  improperly  we  give  the  name  of  cofuUctio  to  an  action  against  a 
person  in  which  our  statement  of  claim  is  that  so-and-so  ought  to  be  given 
us.  For  no  formal  notice  on  that  account  is  now  given.  This  legis  actio  was 
established  by  the  lex  Silia  and  the  lex  Calpumia — by  the  lex  Silia  for  a 
determinate  sum  of  money,  by  the  lex  Calpurnia  for  every  determinate  thing. 
Why  this  action  should  be  wanted,  when  we  can  bring  an  action  for  what 
ought  to  be  given  us  sacramenio  or  per  judicis  postulaiionem^  is  much 
questioned.    (G.  4,  i8-2a) 

As  to  the  Ux  Silia  and  the  lex  Calpumia,  see  p.  62. 

Hie  use  of  the  CondicUo  was  a  puzzle  to  Gains,  and  it  has  oontinned  to  perplex 
modem  writers. 

Some  authors  thhik  that  the  prooess  bj  tacramenium  took  plaoe  before  the  Pontiffs, 
and  that  eondieiio  was  the  first  process  aJllowed  before  a  secular  magistrate.  Others 
suggest  that  it  was  intended  to  relieve  the  eentumviri  by  relegating  minor  oaoses  to  a 
angle  judex;  but,  in  truth,  guesses  of  this  sort  are  of  little  value.  The  views  of  Sir 
Heniy  Maine  will  be  found  at  p.  256  of  "  Early  History  of  InstitutioDS."  See  the 
remarks  at  p.  87  of  this  book. 

General  Characteristics  of  the  System  of  Legis  Actumes. 

1.  The  proceedings  called  legis  actiones  could  be  conducted 
only  between  Roman  citizens  ;  aliens,  unless  by  special  favour 
(as  some  Latins),  could  neither  sue  nor  be  sued. 

2.  The  parties  could  not  appear  in  thb  formalities  of  the  legis 
actiones  by  agents  or  procurators,  but  must  themselves  perform 
the  ceremonies.  This  is  another  characteristic  of  the  old  jus 
eiviley  the  refusal  to  allow  one  freeman  to  represent  another  in 
a  legal  transaction. 

In  old  times  [as  long  as  the  legis  actiones  were  used]  no  one  could  law- 
fully bring  an  action  on  another's  account,  except  on  behalf  of  the  people  or 
of  freedom,  or  for  si^pillus.  The  lex  HosUliay  besides,  allowed  an  action 
for  theft  to  be  brought  on  account  of  persons  that  were  among  the  enemy, 
or  away  in  the  service  of  the  commonwealth,  or  that  were  in  the  tutela 
of  some  person  bringing  the  action.    (J.  4,  10,  pr.  5  G.  4>  82.) 

3.  The  system  was  marked  by  a  rigorous  pedantry,  in  which 
form  was  everything,  and  substantial  justice  nothing. 
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4.  Again,  once  an  action  was  commenced,  the  claim  waa 
extinguifihed.     (G.  4, 108.)     See  postea^  Litis  Contestation 

B.  The  System  of  Formulae 

Transition  from  the  Leois  Actiones  to  Formulae. 

The  defects  of  the  legia  actiones  were  serious.  In  the  first 
place,  only  a  Roman  citizen  could  take  part  in  them;  aliens 
dwelling  in  Rome  were  wholly  shut  oflF.  But  even  for  citissens 
the  system  was  objectionable.  It  required  the  actual  presence 
of  the  parties ;  no  attorney  or  agent  was  admitted ;  and  the 
slightest  error  in  the  ceremonial  vitiated  the  whole  proceedings. 
As  a  mode  of  civil  procedure,  the  leffis  actiones  were  cumbrous, 
troublesome  and  dangerous. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  the  exact  steps  by  which  the 
Romans  advanced  from  their  first  rude  forms  of  procedure  to 
the  written  formulae  of  the  golden  age  of  Roman  jurisprudence. 
Already  among  the  legis  actiones  themselves  an  advance  may^be 
observed.  The  condictio  is  distinctly  preferable  to  the  acdo 
sa^cTamenti.  It  is  simpler,  for  it  begins  at  once  with  reciprocal 
wagers,  and  it  introduces  costs^  for  the  sums  wagered  went  to 
the  party  that  won.  Whether  the  condictio  was  introduced,  as 
the  language  of  Gains  implies,  by  statute,  or  whether,  as  Sir 
Henry  Maine  states,  it  was  only  regulated  by  the  leges  SiUa  and 
Ccdpumia,  it  was  simpler,  and  better  adapted  to  the  ends  of 
Civil  Procedure,  than  the  sacramentwn. 

But  the  condictio^  nevertheless,  had  all  the  feiults  of  a  Ugi^ 
actio — ^the  faults  of  inelasticity  and  formalism ;  and  it  required 
the  actual  presence  of  the  parties.  The  further  development  of 
Roman  procedure  was  determined  by  a  cause  whose  influence 
on  other  departments  of  the  law  has  been  already  dwelt  upon. 
The  system  of  formulae  seems  to  have  owed  its  origin  to  the 
necessity  the  Preetors  were  under  of  devising  a  method  of  civil 
trial  for  aliens  (jperegrini).  In  the  legis  actio,  the  peculiar  heritage 
of  the  Quirites,  an  alien  had  no  pai*t.  But  the  Romans  were 
under  an  absolute  necessity  of  providing  a  means  of  determining 
disputes  in  which  an  alien  was  a  party.  So  numerous,  indeed, 
appear  to  have  been  the  occasions  on  which  aliens  were  con- 
cerned in  civil  .cases,  that  the  new  Preetor  appointed  B.O.  247 
was  specially  named  Prcetor  Peregrinus.  To  an  alien  the  forms  of 
tiie  Ugis  actio  were  inapplicable,  but  the  Praetor,  in  modifying 
the  Roman  procedure  to  adapt  it  to  aliens,  naturally  followed 
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the  eesential  features  of  the  Roman  system.  Thus  he  did  not 
undertake  to  hear  and  decide  causes  himself ;  he  referred  them 
to  arbitrators.  But  these  were  not  the  Roman"  yt/dfc^—rthe 
senators  of  Rome ;  they  were  any  persons  upon  whom  the 
parties  agreed^  generally  three  or  five  in  number,  and  called 
recuperatores.  Again,  as  in  the  legis  aetianeSj  the  PrsBtor  elicited 
from  the  parties  the  question  in  controversy  between  them  ;  but 
instead  of  wrapping  this  up  in  the  rigid  forms  of  the^ua  etviUy 
he  was  content  to  make  out  a  plain  written  instruction  to  the 
arbitrators,  informing  them  if  they  found  the  fact  to  be  so-and- 
so,  they  should  order  the  defendant  to  pay  so-and-so.  This 
was  the  essential  character  of  the  formula  in  factum ;  it  con- 
tained no  positive  assertion  of  any  right  in  the  plaintiff,  but 
proceeded  at  once  from  a  recital  of  the  £&cts  constituting  the 
complaint,  to  give  the  arbitrators  power  to  award  damages. 
By  a  very  simple  and  ingenious  variation  of  the  formvla^  it  was 
possible  to  admit  an  agent  or  attorney  either  for  the  plaintiff  or 
the  defendant  Thus,  '^  If  Dio  has  received  in  deposit  a  golden 
vase  of  Agerius,  and  refuses  to  give  it  up,  let  the  recuperatores 
order  Dio  to  pay  to  Negidius  the  value  of  the  vase."  By  in- 
troducing the  name  of  the  attorney  Negidius,  Agerius  was 
relieved  from  all  trouble  in  connection  with  the  proceedings. 

In  ascribing  the  origin  of  the  written  formula  to  the  neces- 
sity of  providing  for  aliens,  there  is  an  element  of  conjecture. 
The  introduction  of  formulae  took  place  so  long  before  the 
very  earliest  of  the  legal  writings  that  have  come  down  to  us, 
that  we  cannot  affirm  with  certainty  a  precise  correspondence 
between  the  steps  just  indicated  and  the  actual  march  of 
events.  But  the  facts  that  we  do  know  make  it  certain  that 
the  account  cannot  be  far  wrong. 

The  next  step  in  the  history  is  the  introduction  of  formulae 
in  civil  causes  between  citizens.  That  may  have  been  the 
object  of  the  lex  Aebutia,  At  all  events,  there  can  be  little 
temerity  in  hazarding  the  assertion  that  formulae  were  brought 
in  for  citizens  first  in  the  case  of  actiones  in  peraonamy  and 
that  a  vety  considerable  interval  elapsed  before  they  were 
allowed  in  actionee  in  rem.  Whether  this  intei'val  corresponds 
vdth  the  distance  between  the  lex  Aebutia  and  the  leges  Juliae 
is  a  matter  of  conjecture.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
first  formula  admitted  in  causes  between  citizens  was  a  sim- 
plification of  the  Condiciio^  which  in  turn  may  be  viewed  as 
a  modification  of  the    sacramentvm.     The  cardinal   difference 
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between  them  was  the  omission  of  the  reciprocal  wagers  that 
formed  an  indispensable  preUminarj  to  the  eondictio. 

The  steps  by  which  the  formula  was  adapted  to  actions  for 
property  can  be  traced  with  certainty.  In  the  sacramentiany  it 
is  worthy  of  remark,  the  question  finally  submitted  for  trial  is 
not  which  of  the  claimants  is  owner  of  the  thing  in  dispute, 
but  which  is  right  in  his  wager  {sacrwnentvm  esse  jusivm  vd 
injustum).  The  question  is  of  the  truth  of  an  assertion,  not  of 
the  justice  of  a  demand.  The  distinction  may  seem  trivial, 
because  practically  the  loss  of  the  wager  meant  the  loss  of  the 
ownership,  but  it  is  just  trivial  distinctions  like  these  that  are 
important  in  the  history  of  law*  The  slightness  of  the  circum- 
stance attests  the  reluctance,  so  to  speak,  of  the  State  to  inter- 
fere in  private  quarrels.  It  marks  the  stage  where  the  State 
does  not  yet  assert  a  claim  to  civil  jurisdiction. 

From  the  sacramentum  is  but  one  step  to  trial  by  sptmsiiO  or 
wager. 

In  a  sponsio  we  proceed  thus.  We  challenge  the  opposite  party  bjr  a 
sponsio  such  as  this, — *'  If  the  slave  in  dispute  is  mine  ex  jure  Qtdriimm^ 
do  you  undertake  {spondes)  to  give  me  twenty-five  sestertii  f*'  Next  we  put 
fordi  a  formula^  in  which  the  statement  of  claim  is  that  the  amount  thus 
undertsdcen  for  ought  to  be  given  us  ;  and  in  this  we  win  if  we  prove  that 
the  thing  is  ours.    (G.  4,  93.) 

This  sum  named  in  the  undertaking  is  not,  however,  exacted.  It  is 
indeed  not  penal,  but  a  preliminary  to  the  proceedings,  and  its  whole  use 
is  to  bring  the  case  to  trial.  Hence,  too,  the  man  against  whom  the  action 
is  makes  no  stipulation  in  turn.  Further,  it  is  named  the  stipulation  pre 
praede  litis  et  vindiciarum  (in  room  of  a  surety  for  the  object  and  its  interim 
enjoyment),  because  it  has  come  into  the  place  of  the  sureties  that  in  old 
times,  when  the  legis  actio  was  used,  were  given  by  the  possessor  to  the 
claimant  pro  lite  et  vindiciis  :  that  is,  for  the  thing  and  its  fruits,     (G.  4,  94*) 

But  if  the  action  is  before  the  centumviri^  we  claim  the  amount  of  the 
undertaking,  not  by  a  formula^  but  by  a  legis  actio^  for  we  challenge  the 
defendant  sacramento.  That  undertaking  is  for  125  sestertii^  because  of 
the  lex  Creperia,    (G.  4,  95.) 

This  account  by  Gains  is  highly  instructive.  It  is  to  be 
remarked  that  the  sum  of  the  wager  is  nominal;  and  the 
wager  itself  is  introduced  simply  to  g^ve  jurisdiction.  Now  in 
the  eondictio  the  wager  was  for  a  substantial  sum— -one-third  of 
the  amount  claimed  (G.  4, 171) ;  and  in  the  case  of  Interdict^ 
and  the  actio  de  pecunia  constituta,  the  Pra&tor,  while  adopting 
the  procedure  of  thei  eondictio^  made  the  sum  of  the  wager 
sufficiently  serious  to  act  as  a  penalty.  (G.  4, 168.)  Again, 
the  question  referi*ed  to  a  judex  is  not  the  mere  truth  of  an 
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assertion,  but  whether  the  plaintiff  has  a  right  to  twenty-five 
sestertii.  It  is  a  step  in  advance  when  the  judea  decides  a 
question  of  legal  right,  although  it  is  not  the  right  in  dispute. 
The  recovery  of  property  was  accomplished  by  an  action  that 
in  form  was  in  personam. 

In  the  third  stage,  the  fiction  of  a  wager  is  dropped,  and  the 
right  of  the  plaintiff  is  submitted  directly  for  the  judgment  of 
the  judex.  It  is  at  this  point  for  the  first  time  we  reach  a  true 
actio  in  rem. 

An  action  for  a  thing  is  twofold ;  for  it  can  be  brought  either  by  ^/or- 
mula  petitoria  or  by  a  sponsio.  If,  then,  it  is  brought  by  z.  formula petitoria^ 
the  stipulation  called  judiceUutn  solvi  (that  what  ^<t  judex  awards  shall  be 
paid)  finds  a  place ;  but  if  by  a  sponsion  that  which  is  called  pro  praede  litis 
et  vindiciarum.  X  petitoria  formula  is  one  in  which  the  plaintiff  alleges  in 
his  statement  of  claim  {intentio)  that  the  thing  is  his.    (G.  4,  91-92.) 

Examples  of  the  j)e<«Cor»0/ormu2a  will  presently  be  given  ;  at  this  point  it  ia  enough 
to  mark  its  general  character.  There  would  seem  to  be  little  doubt  that  the  three 
atages  marked  by  the  terms  Mcramemtumj  apontio,  $SDd  peUtoria  formula  followed  each 
other  in  hiBtorical  order.  In  stating  the  procedure  that  conld  be  followed  in  suing  for 
an  inheritance,  Gieero  mentions  the  legi$  €UStio,  and  as  an'  alternative  the  tpontio  with 
its  special  sureties  {pro  praede  lUu  et  vindieiarum),  but  he  does  not  mention  the 
petitoria  formula.  (Cic.  in  Verr.  2,  1,  45.)  In  the  time  of  Gains,  however,  an 
inheritance  could  be  recovered  by  the  formula  petitoria.  (D.  5,  3,  3  ;  D.  5,  8, 10.) 
Formulae  appear  to  have  been  applied  to  actions  for  inheritance  later  than  the 
peiUona  formula  to  the  recovery  of  property,  for,  of  this  latter,  Inatanoea  are  given 
by  Cicerob 

(A.)  The  Formula  in  an  Actio. 

I.  Proceedings  to  obtain  bi,  formula. 

It  was  a  peculiarity  of  the  Roman  summons,  during  the 
Republic,  that  the  plaintiffwas  not  required  to  state  his  demand 
until  he  had  the  defendant  in  the  presence  of  the  PraBtor. 
The  first  proceeding  before  the  PrsBtor  was  to  announce  to 
defendant  the  particular  formula  that  he  thought  suitable  to  his 
case.  This  was  called  editio  actionis.  (D.  2,  13,  1,  pr.)  This 
statement  did  not  conclusively  bind  the  plaintiflT,  who  could 
vary  his  claim  up  to  the  time  that  he  got  his  formula.  (C.  2, 1, 
3.)  The  formal  request  presented  to  the  Prsetor  was  called 
postulatio  cteiionis.    (D.  3,  1,  1,  2.) 

At  this  stage  the  only  defence  open  to  the  defendant  was 
such  an  objection  as  did  not  rest  on  a  denial  of  any  of  the  facts 
alleged  by  the  plaintiff.  If  the  dispute  between  the  parties 
involved  a  mere  question  of  law,  and  not  of  fact,  there  was  no 
necessity  to  refer  the  case  to  a  jtutex ;  and  the  Praetor,  having 
stated  the  law,  could  give  effect  to  it  by  the  exercise  of  his 
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authority.  But  if  the  dispute  involved  a  controversy  as  to 
any  facts  as  well  as  law,  the  PrsBtor  gave  a  judex,  and 
specified  in  writing  the  question  he  was  to  try,  and  the  nature 
of  the  judgment  he  could  pronounce.  When  the  formula  was 
given,  the  proceedings  before  the  Preator  terminated.  It  was 
this  point  in  the  proceedings  that  was  called  the  litis  contestatu>. 

Litis  contestation — In  the  course  of  a  litigation,  however  short, 
events  may  alter  the  position  of  the  parties  with  reference  to 
the  subject-matter  of  the  lawsuit.  Thus,  if  the  question  is  one 
of  possession,  the  defendant  may  lose  the  possession  before 
judgment  is  given.  Again,  the  time  of  prescription  may  expire. 
It  may  thus  happen  that  according  to  the  facts  as  they  existed 
when  defendant  was  first  summoned,  a  judgment  ought  to  be 
given  for  the  plaintiff;  but  according  to  the  facte  as  they  are 
found  to  exist  at  the  time  when  judgment  is  given,  the  judg- 
ment ought  to  be  for  the  defendant.  From  which  time  should 
the  judgment  speak  ?  The  fair  rule  is  that  a  plaintiff  should 
not  be  prejudiced  by  what  may  occur  pending  the  course  of  the 
lawsuit.  For  the  purpose  of  judgment,  the  facts  upon  which 
the  decision  proceeds  should  be  the  facts  as  they  existed  at  the 
time  when  the  lawsuit  began. 

But  at  what  moment  may  a  lawsuit  be  said  to  begin  1 
Naturally,  in  a  mature  system  of  civil  procedure,  it  is  the  issue 
of  the  summons.  The  summons  is  the  first  step  and  com- 
mencement of  the  suit  But  a  Roman  action  was  not  regarded 
as  beginning  with  the  summons.  It  began,  speaking  of  the 
period  under  review,  only  when  the  formula  or  written  reference 
was  made  out  by  the.PrsBtor.  The  commencement  of  the 
action — the  litis  contestatio — ^was  thus  the  last  act  that  oocurred 
in  jure.  (D.  5,  1,  39,  pr ;  D.  6, 1, 28, 4.)  This  rule,  apparently  so 
unfair  and  capricious,  is  characteristic  of  the  mode  in  which  the 
Roman  civil  procedure  grew  up.  At  first  the  State  gave  a 
complainant  no  help  in  biinging  a  defendant  into  court.  It 
sanctioned  the  use  of  force  by  complainants,  but  it  did  nothing 
more.  At  this  stage  the  beginning  of  an  action  could  not  be 
taken  as  earlier  than  the  first,  which  would  often  also  be  the 
last  appearance  of  the  parties  before  the  Praetor.  But  that 
is  not  all.  A  careful  examination  of  the  proceedings  in  the 
saoramentwH  explains  why  the  last  and  not  the  first  appearance 
of  the  parties  before  the  Prsetor  should  have  been  taken  as  the 
real  commencement  of  the  action,  it  was  only  after  the  stakea 
were  laid  that  the  Pradtor  decided  to  which  of  the  combatants 
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he  would  assign  the  possession  of  the  disputed  property,  pending 
the  result  of  the  triitl.  That  being  done,  the  way  was  clear  for 
the  appointment  of  a  judex  to  determine  which  of  the  parties 
had  falsely  claimed  the  ownership.  It  is  the  appointment  of  a 
judex  to  try  the  question  that  forms  the.  turning-point.  Up  to 
this  time  there  are  simply  two  private  individuals  quarrelling  ; 
now  the  State  intervenes,  commands  peace,  and  provides  for 
the  settlement  of  the  dispute.  There  is  no  longer  a  private 
quarrel ;  there  is  a  lawsuit.  Witnesses  are  conveyed  before 
the  Prastor,  who  go  before  the  referee  and  testify,  in  case  of 
dispute,  to  the  exact  terms  of  the  reference.  Hence  the  name 
eontestari  litem. 

The  meaning  of  the  litis  contestatio  thus  becomes  intelligible 
for  the  period  of  the  legis  actiones.  But  it  may  be  urged  that 
under  the  subsequent  system  of  written  references  {formulae) 
the  summons  ought  to  have  been  taken  as  the  commencement 
of  the  action*  Logically,  no  doubt  it  was  so ;  but  the  transi- 
tion from  the  earlier  system  was  so  gradual,  and  indeed  to 
some  extent  the  two  systems  went  on  so  long  side  by  side,  that 
we  need  not  be  surprised  that  under  the  system  of  formulae  it 
was  still  the  last  act  in  jure^  the  drawing  up  of  the  written 
reference  to  arbitration  {formula)  that  was  deemed  the  starting- 
point  of  the  litigation. 

Adjournments. — ^Another  significant  indication  of  the  volun- 
tary origin  of  Roman  jurisdiction  is  that  originally,  if  a  com- 
plaint was  not  finished  at  one  sitting,  the  Praetor,  it  seems, 
had  no  power  to  compel  the  reappearance  of  the  defendant. 
The  plaintiff  had  no  resource  but  again  to  summon  and  drag 
back  the  defendant.  The  first  assertion  of  authority  by  the 
Praetor  indicates  the  feebleness  of  the  State.  He  does  not 
assume  the  right  to  call  back  the  defendant,  but  he  makes 
him  promise  to  come  back,  so  that  if  he  fails,  he  breaks  rather 
a  free  promise  of  his  own  than  the  command  of  the  Praetor. 

When  the  opposing  party  has  been  summoned  to  court,  unless  the 
business  is  ended  that  day  he  must  enter  into  recognisances  {vadimoma) ; 
that  is,  promise  that  he  shall  present  himself  on  a  fixed  day.    (G.  4,  1 84.) 

Recognisances  are  entered  into  in  some  cases  simply — that  is,  without 
giving  sureties  ;  in  some  cases  with  sureties ;  in  some  cases  with  an  oath  ; 
sometimes  with  the  further  addition  of  recuperatores — that  is,  that  if  he  does 
not  present  himself  he  shall  forthwith  be  condemned  by  the  recuperatores 
in  the  amount  of  the  recognisance.  This  is  diligently  pointed  out  case  by 
case  in  the  Praetor's  edict.    (G.  4,  185.)  • 

In   the   case   of  an  actio  judicati  or  actio  depensiy  the  recognisance 
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required  will  be  for  the  amount  thereof.  But  if  it  is  on  any  other  ground, 
the  recognisance  to  be  promised  will  be  for  the  amount  the  plaintifl^  after 
being  sworn  not  to  trump  up  a  case  (non  calumniae  causa\  demands; 
provided,  however,  it  is  not  to  be  more  than  half  the  value,  nor  more  thaa 
one  hundred  thousand  sestertii,  If^  therefore,  the  case  is  for  a  hundred 
thousand  sestertii^  and  is  not  an  action  for  money  awarded  by  a  judex  or 
actually  paid  out,  the  recognisance  to  be  given  will  be  for  not  more  than 
fifty  thousand  sestertii,    (G.  4,  186.) 

For  meaning  of  nctio  depensif  see  p.  570. 

The  persons,  further,  that  without  the  Praetor's  leave  we  cannot  with 
impunity  summon  to  court,  we  cannot  bring  under  obligation  to  us  in 
recognisances  against  their  will,  unless  we  go  to  the  Praetor  and  he  allows 
it.    (G.  4,  187.) 

11.  Formulae  in  factum  conceptae. 

The  formula  in  jus  concepta  contained  an  express  assertion 
of  the  duty  of  the  defendant  (i.*.,  the  right  of  plaintiflf);  the 
formula  in  factum  concepta  merely  stated  the  facts  that  justified 
an  award,  and  specified,  either  generally  or  with  limitationB, 
the  amount  of  the  award. 

T\io%Q  formulae  in  which  a  right  is  stated  we  call  in  jus  conceptae  (framed 
so  as  to  state  a  right).  Such  are  those  in  which  our  statement  of  claim  is 
that  something  is  ours  ex  jure  Quiritium^  or  ought  to  be  given  us,  or  that  the 
defendant  ought  to  settle  with  us  for  loss  he  has  inflicted  as  a  thxeC  In 
these  the  statement  of  claim  {inientio)  belongs  to  the/itf  civile.    (G.  4, 45.) 

All  others  we  call  in  factum  conceptae  {h^m^A  so  as  to  state  a  fact);  in 
them,  that  is,  no  such  statement  of  claim  is  framed,  but  at  the  beginning 
of  the  formulae  the  act  done  {factum)  is  named,  and  the  words  are 
added  by  which  the  judex  is  given  power  to  condemn  or  to  acquit  Such 
is  the  formula  a  patron  uses  agsunst  a  freedman  that  summons  him  to 
court  contrary  to  the  Praetor's  edict  It  runs  thus  :  ''  Let  there  be  recuper- 
atores.  If  it  appears  that  such  and  such  a  patron  by  such  and  such  a  freed- 
man of  such  and  such  a  patron,  contrary  to  the  Praetor's  edict,  was  sum- 
moned to  court,  then  recuperatores  condemn  that  freedman  to  pay  that 
patron  ten  thousand  sestertii.  If  it  does  not  appear,  acquit  him.**  AH  the 
iA\i&[  formulae,  too,  that  have  been  put  forth  under  the  title  concerning 
summoning  to  court,  are  in  factum  conceptae;  for  instance,  against  him  that 
when  summoned  to  court  has  neither  come  nor  given  a  vindexj  and  again^ 
against  him  that  has  carried  off  a  man  summoned  to  court ;  and  coundess 
oiYitT  formulae  in  force  of  that  kind  are  put  forth  in  the  Praetor's  list  {album), 

(G.  4,  46.) 

In  some  cases  the  Praetor  puts  forth  formulae  that  state  either  a  right 
or  a  fact ;  as  in  the  case  of  deposit  and  of  free  loan.  The  iormer  formula 
is  framed  thus  :  "  Let  there  be  a  judex.  Whereas  Aulus  Agerius  deposited 
with  Numerius  Negidius  a  silver  table,  now  in  dispute,  whatever  it  appears 
on  that  account  Numerius  Negidius  ought  in  good  faith  to  give  or  do  for 
Aulus  Agerius,  that,  judex  condemn  Numerius  Negidius  to  give  or  do  for 
Aulus  Agerius,  unless  he  gives  up  the  table.     If  it  does  not  so  appear 
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acquit  him.''  This  is  a  formula  framed  to  state  a  right.  But  the  formula 
framed  as  follows  :  *'  Let  there  be  a  judex.  If  it  appears  that  Aulus  Agerius 
deposited  with  Numerius  Negidius  a  silver  table,  and  that  by  the  fraud 
(dolo  ntalo)  of  Numerius  Negidius  it  has  not  been  given  back  to  Aulus 
Agerius,  whatever  turns  out  to  be  the  value  of  the  article,  that  sum  of 
vaoneyyjudex^  condemn  Numerius  Negidius  to  pay  to  Aulus  Agerius.  If  it 
does  not  so  appear,  acquit  him,"  is  framed  to  state  a  fact.  Like  these  are 
tYk%  formulae  in  the  case  of  a  free  loan  (commodatum),    (G.  4,  47.) 

The  form  ^^ unless  he  gives  up"  was  said  to  constitute  an 
arbitraria  actio. 

Some  actions  besides  we  call  arbilrariaef  depending,  that  is,  on  the 
discretion  {arbiirium)  of  the  judge.  In  them,  unless  the  defendant  makes 
amends  to  the  plaintiff  at  the  judge's  discretion — gives  up,  for  instance,  the 
thing,  or  produces  it,  or  pays,  or  surrenders  the  slave  in  a  case  of  wrong- 
doing {ex  noxali  causa) — he  must  be  condemned.  Actions  of  that  kind  are 
found  both  for  a  thing  and  against  a  person.  For  a  thing — as  the  Pub- 
licianay  the  Serviana  about  a  tenant-farmer's  property,  and  the  quasi- 
Sennanoy  called  also  hypothecaria  (the  mortgage  action).  Against  a  person 
— ^as  in  the  actions  for  what  has  been  done  under  the  influence  of  fear  or 
fraud ;  or,  again,  in  the  action  to  claim  what  has  been  promised  at  a  fixed 
place.  The  action  for  production  also  depends  on  the  judge's  discretion. 
In  these  and  all  other  like  actions  the  judge  is  allowed  to  estimate  as  is 
fair  and  right,  according  to  the  nature  of  each  thing  for  which  the  action  is 
brought,  how  amends  ought  to  be  made  to  the  plaintiff.    (J.  4,  6,  31.) 

See  pp.  '268,  447,  585. 

III.  Formulae  in  jiis  conceptae. 

1»  In  case  of  actiones  in  personam.^ 

The  chief  parts  oi  formulae  are  these  : — the  demonstration  the  intentiOy 
the  adjudication  the  condemnatio.    (G.  4,  39.) 

(i.)  The  demonstratio  is  that  part  of  thtformula  which  is  inserted  to  point 
out  the  thing  in  dispute  ;  this  part  for  instance :  ''  Whereas  Aulus  Agerius 
sold  Numerius  Negidius  a  slave ; "  and  this  again,  *'  Whereas  Aulus  Agerius 
with  Numerius  Negidius  deposited  a  slave."    (G.  4,  40.) 

Qucd  Auto  Agerio  a  Numerio  Negidio  pugno  mcUa  percussa  ett.  (Mob.  et  Bom. 
Legiiin  Collat.  2,  6,  4.) 


^  Jvdex  etto :  Quod  Afdu9  Ageriu$  Numerio  Negidio  hominem  vendiditf 

Si  pant  Numarium  Negidium  Atdo  Agerio  destertium  x  milia  dare 

oportere, 
Judex  Numerium  Negidium  Aula  Agerio  tettertium  x  mUia  condemna  ; 
Si  non  paret,  ahsclve. 
Judex  erio :  Quod  Avlus  Ageriue  apud  Numerium  Negidium  hominem  deposuitf 
Quidquidparet  Numerium  Negidium  Aula  Agerio  darefacere  oporUre 
Judex  Numerium  Negidium  Aulo  Agerio  condemnato  ; 
Si  non  paret,  dbtohe. 
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Quod  Numeriui  Negviiua  ntnhim  inmiiit  Avlo  Agerio  infamandi  causa,  (Moe.  et 
Rom.  Legum  CoUat.  2,  6,  6.) 

These  examples  show  the  degree  of  precision  required  in  the  statement.  TIiub 
it  was  not  necessary  to  specify  which  had  stmck  the  blow.  It  was  the  duty  of  the 
Praetor  (cognitio  praetont)  to  fix  the  statement  with  reasonable  certainty.  (Mos.  et 
Bom.  Legum  Collat.  2,  6,  8.) 

(2.)  The  tnientio  (statement  of  claim)  is  the  part  of  the/ormu/a  in  which 
the  plaintiff  defines  what  he  wants  ;  this  part  for  instance, — "  If  it  appears 
that  Numerius  Negidius  ought  to  give  Aulus  Agerius  ten  thousand  sestertii;'* 
or  again  this,  "  Whatever  it  appears  Numerius  Negidius  ought  to  give  or  do 
for  Aulus  Agerius."    (G.  4,  41.) 

(3.)  The  condemncUio  (condemnation)  is  the  part  of  ^^  formula  in  which 
i\\^  judex  is  allowed  power  to  acquit  or  to  condemn  ;  this  part  for  instance, 
"  Judex^  condemn  Numerius  Negidius  to  pay  Aulus  Agerius  ten  thousand 
sestertii.  If  it  does  not  so  appear,  acquit  him  ; "  or  again  this, — *'  Judex^ 
condemn  Numerius  Negidius  to  pay  Aulus  Agerius  ten  thousand  sestertii 
only.  If  it  does  not  so  appear,  acquit  him ;  **  or  again  this, — "  Judex,  con- 
demn Numerius  Negidius  to  pay  Aulus  Agerius,"  and  so  on,  provided  there 
be  not  added  "  ten  thousand  sestertii  only."    (G.  4,  43.) 

The  condemnation  that  is  put  in  Xht  formula  is  either  for  a  determinate 
sum  of  money  or  for  an  indeterminate  sum.  It  is  for  a  determinate  sum  in 
i\it  formula  by  which  we  demand  a  determinate  sum  ;  for  in  that  the  lowest 
part  runs  thus:  ^^Judex^  condemn  Numerius  Negidius  to  pay  Aulus 
Agerius  ten  thousand  sestertii.  If  it  does  not  so  appear,  acquit  him."  A 
condemnation  for  an  indeterminate  sum  of  money  has  a  twofold  meaning. 
There  is  one  that  is  expressly  limited,  cum  taxatione  as  it  is  conmionly 
called,  when  we  demand  something  indeterminate.  There  the  lowest  [Kut 
of  the  formula  runs  thus  :  "  In  that,  judex^  condemn  Numerius  Negidius  to 
pay  Aulus  Agerius  ten  thousand  sestertii  only.  If  it  does  not  so  appear, 
acquit  him."  The  opposing  one  is  unlimited,  as  when  we  demand  anything 
that  is  ours  from  the  man  that  possesses  it — that  is,  if  we  bring  an  action  for 
a  thing  or  for  its  production ;  for  there  it  runs  thus  :  "  Whatever  turns  out 
to  be  the  value  of  the  article,  that  sum  of  money ,  judex,  condemn  Numerius 
Negidius  to  pay  Aulus  Agerius.     If  it  does  not  so  appear,  acquit  him."    (G. 

4,  49-5I-) 

The  judex  in  the  matter,  if  he  condemnis  the  defendant,  must  condemn 

him  in  a  determinate  sum,  although  no  determinate  sum  is  put  in  the  con- 
demnation. He  ought  further  to  take  heed,  if  a  determinate  sum  is  put,  that 
he  condemn  the  defendant  in  a  sum  neither  greater  nor  less  by  one  sesterce  ; 
for  otherwise  he  makes  himself  liable  as  if  the  cause  were  his  own  (litem  suam 
facit)  ;  and  again,  if  a  limit  {taxatio)  is  put,  that  he  does  not  condemn  the 
defendant  in  a  sum  greater  than  the  limit ;  for  if  he  does,  in  like  manner 
again  he  makes  himself  liable  as  if  the  cause  were  his  own.  To  condemn 
him  in  a  less  sum,  he  is,  however,  allowed ;  and  if  the  condemnation  is 
indeterminate,  he  can  condemn  him  in  any  sum  he  pleases.    (G.  4,  52.) 

(4.)  The  adjudicatio\%  the  part  oiihe formula  in  which  thtjudexis  allowed 
to  adjudge  the  thing  to  one  of  the  parties  to  the  action.  If,  for  instance,  the 
action  is  one  between  co-heirs  familiae  erciscundae  (for  sharing  the  inherit- 
ance), or  between  partners  communi  dividundo  (for  dividing  the  joint  pro* 
perty),  or  between  neighbours  finium  regundorum  (for  determining  the 
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bounds),  then  this  part  of  ^q  formula  runs  thus  :  "As  much  as  ought  to  be 
adjudged,  yi/^:r,  adjudge  to  Titius  or  Seius.*    (G.  4,  42.) 

All  those  parts  are  not,  however,  found  at  once  in  every  formula^  but 
some  are  found,  and  some  are  not  found.  Certainly  the  statement  of  claim 
is  sometimes  found  alone,  as  in  \\iQ  formulae  preliminary  to  proceedings 
{praejudiciales) ;  that,  for  instance,  in  which  the  question  is  whether  a  man 
is  a  freedman,  or  how  much  a  dowry  is,  and  many  others.  But  the  demons 
stratio^  cuijudicatio^  and  condemnatio  are  never  found  alone,  for  the  demon- 
stratio  does  not  take  effect  without  a  statement  of  claim  or  a  condemnation. 
A  condemnation  or  an  adjudication  again,  without  a  statement  of  claim,  has 
no  force  ;  therefore  they  are  never  found  alone.    (G.  4,  44.) 

Actions  preliminary  to  proceedings  {praejudiciales)  seem  to  be  for  a  thing 
(in  rem).  Such  are  the  actions  in  which  the  question  is,  whether  a  man  is 
free  or  a  freedman,  or  about  recognising  offspring  as  one's  own.  Of  them, 
generally  speaking,  one  only  has  a  statutory  cause ;  that,  namely,  in  which 
the  question  is  whether  a  man  is  free ;  all  the  others  are  substantially  due 
to  the  Praetor's  jurisdiction.    (J.  4,  6,  13.) 

2.  In  the  case  of  actiones  in  rem. 

In  an  action  in  rem  a  formula  has  only  an  intentio  and 
condemnatio.  The  demonstratio  is  a  statement  with  a  certain 
amount  of  exactness,  specifying  the  investitive  fact  upon  which 
the  plaintifiF  relies  in  maintaining  the  duty — dare  facere  oportere. 
Without  the  demonstratio,  the  intentio  would  scarcely  convey  any 
distinct  idea,  and  certainly  would  fail  to  tie  the  plaintiff  to  any 
particular  grievance.  But  in  a  suit  where  property  is  in  ques- 
tion, the  designation  of  the  land  or  other  property  is  sufficient  to 
enable  the  defendant  to  meet  the  claim.  Moreover,  the  question 
is  not  how  did  the  plaintiff  acquire  the  property  in  question, 
but  whether  it  is  his. 

Or  this  again,— If  it  appears  that  the  slave  Stichus  belongs  to  Aulus 
Agerius  ex  jure  Quiritium,     (G.  4,  41-)* 

IV.  Equitable  Defences — EaceptioneSy  Praescriptiones, 

Replicationes, 

A  special  inconvenience  of  the  legia  actionesj  viewed  as  a 
system  of  pleading,  was,  that  the  question  in  dispute  must  be 
referred  in  the  naiTOwest  and  strictest  form  without  any  regard 
to  equitable  considerations.      But  when  the  formula  was  intro- 

'  Si  paret,  Juminem  (Stichum)  ex  jure  Quiritium  Aidi  Agerii  esse. 

L.  Octavvus  judex  esto ; 

Hi  paret  funduni  Capenatem  quo  de  agiiur,  ex  jure  Qiuiritium  P.  Servilii  esse, 
tuque  is  fundus  arlntrio  suo  P.  ServUio  restitutur.     (Cic.  in  Verr.  2,  2,  12.) 

Quanti  ea  res  est,  tantam  pecuniam,  Numerium  Negidium  PuUio  ServUio  condemnato ; 
jk.  non  paret,  ahscive.     (G.  4  (41),  62.) 
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ducedy  the  Praetor  could  impose  conditions  on  a  plaintiflF,  not 
warranted  by  the  strict  letter  of  the  law,  but  required  by  justice. 

1.  Nature,  objects,  and  form  of  Equitable  Defencea 

Next  let  us  look  narrowly  to  exceptiones  (equitable  defences).  They  have 
been  provided  for  the  sake  of  persons  that  have  to  defend  themselves  against 
an  action,  for  it  often  happens  that  a  man  is  liable  by  the  jus  civile^  and 
yet  it  is  unfair  that  he  should  be  condemned  by  the  judex.  (J.  4>  iSi  P'* ; 
G.  4,  115-116.) 

If,  for  instance,  I  stipulate  for  a  sum  of  money  from  you  on  the  ground 
that  I  am  about  to  pay  it  over  to  you  as  a  loan,  and  I  do  not  pay  it  over,  it 
is  certain  the  money  can  be  claimed  from  you  ;  for  you  are  bound  to  give  it, 
since  you  are  liable  under  the  stipulation.  Yet  it  is  unfair  that  you  should 
be  condemned  on  that  account.  It  is  held,  therefore,  that  you  ought  to 
defend  yourself  by  the  exceptio  dolt  mali  (on  the  ground  of  fraud).  If,  again, 
I  agree  with  you  not  to  demand  from  you  what  you  owe  me,  none  the  less  1 
can  at  strict  law  demand  it,  alleging  that  you  ought  to  give  it ;  for  an  obli- 
gation is  not  taken  away  by  an  agp^eement  between  the  parties.  But  it  is 
held  that  if  I  demand  it  I  ought  to  be  repelled  by  the  exceptio  pacti  convenH 
(based  on  an  agreement).    (G.  4,  1 16.) 

In  those  actions,  too,  that  are  not  against  a  person,  such  defences  have  a 
place  ;  when,  for  instance,  you  compel  me  by  fear  or  induce  me  by  fraud  to 
give  you  some  res  mancipi  by  a  formal  conveyance.  If,  then,  you  demand 
the  thing  from  me,  an  exceptio  is  given  me,  by  which,  if  I  prove  you  acted  so 
as  to  terrify  or  deceive  me,  you  are  repelled.    (G.  4,  1 17.) 

Some  exceptiones  the  Praetor  has  in  his  edict  set  forth  ;  others  he  grants  to 
suit  the  case  after  inquiry.  All  these  either  owe  their  existence  to  statutes, 
or  what  take  the  place  of  statutes,  or  have  been  handed  down  as  based  on 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Praetor.    (G.  4,  1 18.) 

Every  exceptio  is  so  framed  as  to  run  counter  to  what  the  defendant 
affirms.  If,  for  instance,  the  defendant  affirms  that  the  plaintiff  is  doing 
something  fraudulent — demanding  money,  for  instance,  that  he  never  paid 
over — the  exceptio  is  framed  thus  :  '^  If  in  that  matter  nothing  has  been  done 
or  is  being  done  by  fraud  on  the  part  of  Aulus  Agerius."  If,  again,  it  is 
alleged  that  the  money  is  being  demanded  contrary  to  agreement,  the 
exceptio  is  framed  thus  :  "  If  between  Aulus  Agerius  and  Numerius  ^egidius 
there  has  been  no  agreement  that  the  money  should  not  be  demanded."  In 
all  other  cases,  in  fine,  it  is  usually  framed  in  like  manner.  The  reason  is 
that  every  exceptio^  though  it  is  a  defence,  is  inserted  in  ^t  formula  so  as  to 
make  the  condemnation  conditional.  Its  effect,  in  other  words,  is,  that  the 
judex  is  to  condemn  him  against  whom  the  action  is  brought,  only  if  the 
plaintiff  did  nothing  fraudulent  in  the  matter  in  dispute ;  and  again,  that 
the  judex  is  not  to  condemn  him  unless  no  agreement  was  come  to  that  the 
money  should  not  be  demanded.    (G.  4,  119.) 

Division  of  Equitable  Pleas — Peremptory  and  Dilatory. 

Exceptiones  are  said  to  be  either  peremptory  or  dilatory.  They  are 
peremptory  if  they  take  effect  for  ever  and  cannot  be  evaded.  Instances  of 
this  are  the  defences  that  something  was  done  through  fear  or  fraud,  or 
contrary  to  a  statute  or  Senaius  Consultum;  or  again,  that  the  case  has  beeo 
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decided  or  brought  before  a  judex;  or  again,  that  an  agreement  has  been 
come  to  providing  that  the  money  shall  in  no  case  be  demanded.  They 
are  dilatory,  again,  if  they  do  harm  for  a  time — if,  for  instance,  the  agree- 
ment come  to  provides  (say)  that  the  money  shall  not  be  demanded  within 
five  years,  for  at  the  end  of  that  time  the  excepHo  has  no  place.  A  like 
excepHo  is  that  the  claim  is  being  divided  {litis  dividu€ie\  or  that  some 
matter  remains  over  (m  residuae).  If,  for  instance,  a  man  demands  part 
of  a  thing,  and  within  the  same  Praetor's  term  of  office  the  rest,  he  is  set 
aside  :  this  exceptio  is  called  Utis  dividuae.  If,  again,  a  man  that  had  several 
actions  against  the  same  defendant  proceeded  with  some,  but  put  off  others 
that  they  might  come  before  other  judges,  and  then  within  the  same  Praetor's 
term  of  office  proceeded  with  those  he  put  off,  he  is  set  aside  by  this  exceptio, 
caSied  rei  residuae.    (G.  4,  120-122.) 

Dilatory  exceptiones  may  be  due  to  considerations  not  only  of  time  but 
of  person.  Instances  are  those  relating  to  a  cognitorj  as  when  a  man  that  by 
the  edict  cannot  make  such  an  appointment  brings  an  action  through  one,  or 
when  a  man  that  has  the  right  appoints  a  cognitor  that  cannot  undertake  the 
office.  If  an  exceptio  cognitoria  can  be  brought  against  him,  then,  if  he  is  such 
that  he  cannot  lawfully  appoint  a  cogmior,  he  can  bring  the  action  himself ;  i£^ 
again,  the  cognitor  cannot  lawfully  undertake  the  office,  he  has  unrestrained 
power  to  bring  the  action  by  another  cognitor  or  by  himself  in  person,  and  in 
this  way  as  well  as  in  that  evade  the  exceptio.  But  if  he  disregard  it,  and 
bring  the  action  through  a  cognitor,  he  loses  his  case.    (G.  4,  124.) 

When  failure  to  use  a  plea  is  fatal. 

A  man  against  whom  a  dilatory  exceptio  can  be  brought,  must  observe  to 
put  off  his  action.  If  not,  and  if  it  is  actually  used  to  bar  his  action,  he 
loses  his  case.  For  after  the  time  at  which,  if  the  matter  had  not  been 
taken  up,  he  could  evade  it,  he  has  no  longer  remaining  any  power  to  bring 
an  action  when  the  matter  has  once  been  brought  to  trial  and  cut  off  by  the 
exceptio.     (G.  4,  123.) 

If  a  peremptory  exceptio  has  by  mistake  not  been  used  by  the  defendant, 
he  is  restored  to  his  rights  as  unimpaired  {restitutio  in  integrum),  in  order 
that  he  may  still  make  use  of  it  But  if  it  is  a  dilatory  exceptio  that  he  has 
not  used,  whether  he  can  be  so  restored  is  questioned.    (G.  4,  125.) 

BeplicatioDB. 

Sometimes  it  happens  that  an  exceptio  that  at  first  sight  seems  good  in 
law  would  unfairly  harm  the  plaintiff.  When  this  is  so,  another  addition  is 
needed  to  aid  the  plaintiff.  It  is  called  replicatio,  because  by  it  the  force  of 
the  exceptio  is  unfolded  and  undone.  If,  for  instance,  I  agree  with  you  not 
to  demand  from  you  the  money  you  owe  me,  and  then  afterwards  we  make 
an  agreement  to  the  contrary,  that  is,  that  I  may  demand  it ;  and  if  then  I 
bring  an  action  against  you,  and  you  take  this  exception  to  it,  that  you  ought 
to  be  condemned  to  pay  me  only  if  there  has  been  no  agreement  that  I 
should  not  demand  the  money, — then  I  am  wronged  by  the  exceptio  pacti 
c^nvetUij  for  none  the  less  this  remains  true,  even  although  we  afterwards 
made  an  agreement  to  the  contrary.  But  it  is  unfair  that  I  should  be  shut 
out  by  the  exceptio;  a  replicatio  therefore  arising  out  of  the  later  agreement 
is  given  me  [in  this  way, — "  If  there  was  no  after  agreement  that  the  money 
might  be  demanded"].    (J.  4,  14,  pr. ;  G.  4,  126.) 
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Again,  if  a  banker  pursues  a  man  for  the  price  of  a  thing  sold  by  auction, 
and  has  thrown  in  his  way  the  exceptio  that  the  buyer  is  to  be  condemned 
only  if  the  thing  he  bought  has  been  delivered  to  him,  that  is  an  exceptio 
good  in  law.  But  if  it  was  stated  beforehand  at  the  auction  that  the  thing 
would  not  be  delivered  to  the  buyer  before  he  paid  the  price,  the  banker  may 
help  himself  by  such  a  replicaiio  as  this, — '^  Or  if  it  was  stated  beforehand 
that  the  thing  would  not  be  delivered  to  the  buyer  unless  the  buyer  first  paid 
the  price."    (G.  4,  126  A.) 

Sometimes,  also,  it  happens  that  the  replicaiio  in  turn,  although  at  first 
sight  good  in  law,  would  unfairly  harm  the  defendant.  When  this  is  so,  an 
addition  is  needed  to  aid  the  plaintiff.  It  is  called  dupliccUio  (doubling). 
(J.  4,  14,  I  ;  G.  4,  127.) 

If  it  in  turn  at  first  sight  seems  good  in  law,  but  for  some  reason  unfairly 
harms  the  plaintiff,  again  an  addition  on  the  other  side  is  needed  to  aid  the 
plaintiff.     It  is  called  triplicatio  (tripling).     (J.  4,  14,  2  ;  G.  4,  128.) 

The  use  of  all  these  additions,  sometimes  going  even  further  than  we  have 
said,  was  brought  in  by  the  variety  of  business  affairs.    (G.  4,  129.) 

Ptaescriptiones, 

Let  us  see  also  about  the  praescriptiones  that  have  been  received  on  behalf 
of  the  plaintiff.     (G.  4,  130.) 

That  they  are  so  called  from  the  fact  that  they  were  written  first  {prae- 
scribuntur)  before  ^^  formulae  is  more  than  manifest     (G.  4,  132.) 

Often,  indeed,  under  one  and  the  same  obligation,  something  ought  to  be 
furnished  us  now,  something  in  future ;  as  when  we  have  stipulated  for  a 
fixed  sum  of  money  to  be  paid  every  year  or  every  month.  For  when  some 
years  or  months  are  ended,  the  money  for  this  time  ought  to  be  furnished  ; 
but  for  future  years,  too,  the  obligation  is  certainly  understood  to  be  con- 
tracted, though  as  yet  it  is  not  to  be  performed.  If,  then,  we  wish  to  claim 
what  ought  to  be  furnished,  and  to  bring  it  to  trial,  but  to  leave  the  future 
performance  of  the  obligation  in  uncertainty,  it  is  necessary  to  bring  our 
action  with  this  praescriptio, — '*  Let  that  only  come  into  trial  whose  day  of 
payment  is  now  come.''  But  if  not,  and  if  we  proceed  without  this  clause, 
by  ihtformulay  namely,  by  which  we  demand  an  indeterminate  sum,  in  which 
the  statement  of  claim  is  framed  in  these  words, — '*  Whatever  it  j^ppears 
Numerius  Negidius  ought  to  give  or  do  for  Aulus  Agerius," — then  the  whole 
obligation — that  is,  the  future  one  as  well — we  thus  bring  to  trial.  Fiftther, 
since  the  joining  issue  {litis  contesiatio)  extinguishes  it,  no  action  remains 
over  for  us,  if  we  should  afterwards  wish  to  bring  an  action  for  the  further 
performance.  Again,  if,  for  instance,  we  are  bringing  an  action  arising  out 
of  a  purchase  {ex  enipto\  that  a  farm  should  be  given  us  by  a  formal  convey- 
ance, we  ought  to  use  such  a  praescriptio  as  this, — "  Let  the  matter  to  be 
tried  be  the  mancipation  of  the  farm."  The  result  is,  that  afterwards,  if  iR-e 
wish  unhindered  possession  {vacua  possessio)  of  it  to  be  given  us,  we  can 
bring  an  action  for  its  delivery  either  ex  stipulaiu  or  ex  empto.  But  if  we 
use  no  such  praescriptio,  then  the  obligation  for  all  such  rights  by  the  use  of 
the  indeterminate  action,  "Whatever  on  that  account  Numerius  Negidios 
ought  to  g^ve  or  do  for  Aulus  Agerius,"  is  extinguished  on  joining  issue ;  so 
that  afterwards,  if  we  wish  to  bring  an  action  for  delivery  oif  the  unhindered 
Dossession,  no  action  remains  over  for  us.    (G.  4,  131-131  A,  as  restored.) 
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In  our  day,  as  we  have  pointed  out  above,  they  all  proceed  from  the 
plaintiC  In  old  times,  however,  some  were  put  in  as  answers  on  behalf  of 
the  defendant  Such  was  the  praescriptio^ — ^^  Let  the  matter  go  to  trial  if  it 
does  not  prejudge  the  inheritance."  This  has  now  been  transformed  into  an 
exception  and  finds  a  place  when  the  claimant  of  an  inheritance  by  another 
kind  of  procedure  would  prejudge  the  inheritance ;  as,  for  instance,  by 
demanding  the  things  singly ;  for  it  would  be  unfair  to  prejudge  it.    (G.  4, 

The  statement  of  claim  in  the  formula  determines  the  person  to  whom 
what  is  due  ought  to  be  given.  To  the  master  certainly  ought  to  be  given 
what  a  slave  stipulates  for.  But  the  praescriptio  raises  a  question  of  fact, 
and  it  ought  to  be  true  according  to  its  natural  meaning.  All  we  have  said 
of  slaves  we  shall  understand  to  be  said  also  of  the  rest  of  the  persons 
subjected  to  our  power.    (G.  4,  134-135.) 

We  must  note  further,  that  if  we  are  bringing  an  action  against  the  man 
himself  that  promised  us  something  indeterminate,  the  fyrmuia  is  so  put 
forth  for  us  as  to  have  a  praescriptio  inserted  in  it  in  place  of  a  demon- 
stration thus  : — "  Let  there  be  a  judex.  Whereas  Aulus  Agerius  stipulated 
for  an  indeterminate  amount  from  Numerius  Negidius,  with  respect  to  that 
only  whose  day  of  payment  is  now  come,  whatever  on  that  account  Numerius 
Negidius  ought  to  give  or  do  for  Aulus  Agerius,*'  and  so  on.  But  if  the 
action  is  against  a  security  or  a  surety  {sponsor  aut  fidejussor),  it  is  usual  to 
have  a  praescriptio : — as  to  the  position  of  the  security,  thus  :  "  Let  that 
alone  be'  tried  respecting  which  Aulus  Agerius  stipulated  in  regard  to 
Lucius  Titius  for  an  indeterminate  amount,  on  account  of  which  Numerius 
Negidius  is  security,  whose  day  of  payment  is  now  come ; " — as  to  the 
position  of  the  surety — "  Let  that  alone  be  tried  for  which  Numerius  Negidius 
pledged  his  honour  (Jide  sua  esse  jussit)  to  an  indeterminate  amount  on 
behalf  of  Lucius  Titius,  whose  day  of  payment  is  now  come.''  Next  the 
formula  is  thrown  in.    (G.  4,  136-137.) 

V.  Set-oflF.     {Deduction  compensatio.) 

The  exceptio  was  directly  related  to  the  cauae  of  action,  and 
contained  a  statement  of  some  fact  that  made  it  inequitable 
that  the  plaintiff  should  succeed.  Set-off  rests  upon  the  less 
urgeijt  ground  of  convenience.  If  A.  owes  20  aurei  to  B.,  and 
B.  owes  18  aurei  to  A.,  it  is  most  convenient  and  fair  that  B. 
should  not  be  allowed  to  recover  20  aurei  from  A.,  but  only  the 
balance  .after  deducting  his  own  debt.  But  there  is  no  in- 
justice in  refusing  to  allow  a  set-off,  because  the  defendant  has 
the  right  to  proceed  by  cross-action  against  the  plaintiff.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  principle  of  set-off  was  not  fully  recognised 
until  the  reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius.  Gains  gives  us  the  law  as 
it  stood  prior  to  that  time.  As  to  compensoHo  tinder  Justinian, 
see  pp.  1017, 1018. 

1.  Set-off  in  proceedings  Jona^/iAfi. 

Set-offs  when  brought  up  often  make  a  man  obtain  less  than  was  due  to 
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him.  Now  in  proceedings  banaefidei  (equitable),  free  power  is  allowed  the 
judex  to  fix  the  value  that  ought  to  be  given  up  to  the  plaintiff  on  the  ground 
of  what  is  fair  and  right  In  this,  then,  there  is  included  the  power  to  take 
an  account  of  what  it  appears  the  plaintiff  ought  to  furnish  in  turn  on  the 
same  ground,  and  to  condenm  the  defendant  to  pay  the  balance.  (G.  4t  6ii 
as  restored.) 

Actions  are  in  some  cases  bonaefidd^  in  others  stricti  juris  (of  strict  law). 
Those  bonaefidei  are  these, — from  purchase,  from  sale,  from  letting  on  hire, 
from  taking  on  hire,  from  managing  business,  from  mandate,  from  deposit 
\{rfy[CifiducicL\^  from  acting  for  a  partner,  from  acting  as  iutor^  from  free  loan, 
from  giving  a  pledge,  the  actions  familuu  erciscundae  and  cammufd  divi- 
dundo  [and  any  actio  praescriptis  verbis]^  the  action  put  forth  pratscriptii 
verbis  de  aestimato^  and  also  the  one  that  is  available  as  the  result  of  an 
exchange,  and  the  demand  for  an  inheritance.  Up  to  our  own  time,  indeed,  it 
was  still  uncertain  whether  this  last  was  to  be  numbered  with  the  proceed- 
ings bonae  fidei  or  not.  But  a  constitution  of  ours  has  plainly  classed  it 
among  them.    (J.  4,  6,  28 ;  G.  4,  62,  as  restored.) 

ll\it  judex  in  all  these  proceedings  is  not,  however,  enjoined  by  the  actual 
words  of  Xh^  formula  to  take  account  of  a  set-off.  But  since  this  seeois  only 
agreeable  to  the  nature  of  the  proceeding  as  bonaefidei^  it  is  believed  to  be 
included  in  his  duty.    (G.  4,  63.) 

2.  Casefi  in  which  set-off  was  allowed — Compensatio,  Dedudio, 

The  case  is  different  with  regard  to  the  action  by  which  a  banker  takes 
proceedings.  He  is  forced  to  take  in  the  set-off,  and  to  bring  his  action  so 
as  to  embrace  it  in  the  words  of  ih^formuiet,  A  banker,  therefore,  fit>m  the 
beginning  allows  a  set-off,  and  in  his  statement  of  claim  alleges  that  so  much 
less  ought  to  be  given  him.  If,  for  instance,  he  owes  ten  thousand  sestertii 
to  Titius,  and  Titius  twenty  thousand  to  him,  his  statement  of  claim  runs 
thus  : — **  If  it  appears  that  Titius  ought  to  give  him  ten  thousand  sestertii 
more  than  he  himself  owes  Titius.^    (G.  4,  64.) 

By  the  edict  again,  a  bonorum  emptor  (purchaser  of  an  insolvent  estate) 
is  ordered  to  make  a  deduction  before  bringing  his  action,  so  (that  b)  that 
his  opponent  shall  be  condemned  to  pay  only  the  balance  after  deducting 
what  the  bonorum  emptor  owes  him  in  turn,  on  account  of  the  insolvent  that 
has  defrauded  him.     (G.  4,  65.) 

Comparison  of  Compensatio  and  Deductio. 

Between  the  set-off  that  meets  the  banker,  and  the  deduction  that  is 
thrown  in  the  way  of  the  bonorum  emptor^  there  is  this  difference  :  To  make 
up  a  set-off,  that  only  is  called  in  that  is  of  the  same  kind  and  nature; 
money,  for  instance,  is  set-off  against  money,  wheat  against  wheat,  wine 
against  wine  ;  so  much  so  indeed,  that  some  hold  wine  cannot  in  every  case 
be  set  off  against  wine,  nor  wheat  against  wheat,  but  only  if  it  is  of  the  same 
nature  and  quality.  But  to  make  up  a  deduction,  there  is  called  in  what  is 
not  of  the  same  kind  ;  if,  then,  the  bonorum  emptor  demands  money  from 
Titius,  and  owes  Titius  com  or  wine  in  turn,  he  deducts  its  value  from  the 
money,  and  takes  proceedings  tor  the  rest  To  make  up  a  deduction  again, 
there  is  called  in  what  is  due  at  a  future  time  ;  to  make  up  a  set-off,  this  <Mily 
that  is  due  at  the  present  time.    Besides,  an  account  of  the  set-off  is  pat 
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down  in  the  statement  of  claim.  Thus  it  happens  that  if,  after  allowing  the 
set-ofl^  the  banker  states  a  claim  too  large  by  one  sesterce,  his  case  failS)  and 
he  therefore  loses  his  case.  But  a  deduction  is  put  down  in  the  con- 
demnation, and  there  no  risk  is  incurred  by  him  that  claims  too  much,  and 
especially  as  the  bonorum  emptor^  when  he  brings  his  action,  although  he 
brings  it  for  a  determinate  sum  of  money,  yet  frames  his  condemnation  for 
an  indeterminate  sum.    (G.  4,  66-68.) 

VI.  Variance,     (Peiere  plus  vel  minus.) 

One  of  the  inconveniences  of  dividing  a  civil  trial  between  the 
PrsBtor  and  a  judea  was  when  a  variance  occurred  between  the 
facts  as  disclosed  at  the  trial,  and  the  facts  upon  which  the 
formula  was  constructed.  Two  errors  were  possible ;  the  plaintiff 
might  ask  more  than  he  was  entitled  to,  or  less. 

One  may  demand  too  much  in  four  ways  : — in  respect  of  the  thing,  of  the 
time,  of  the  place,  or  of  the  circumstances  (causa).  In  respect  of  the  thing, 
as  if  one  were  to  demand,  instead  of  ten  thousand  sestertii  that  are  due  him, 
twenty  thousand  ;  or  if  he  that  owns  a  thing  in  part  were  to  state  in  his  claim 
that  the  whole  thing,  or  a  larger  part  of  it,  was  his.  In  respect  of  time,  as  if 
one  were  to  demand  performance  before  the  time,  or  before  fulfilment  of  the 
condition.  In  respect  of  place,  as  if  what  has  been  promised  to  be  given 
at  a  fixed  place  were  to  be  demanded  at  another  place  without  mentioning  the 
former  place.  For  example,  if  a  man  has  stipulated,  "  Do  you  undertake  to 
give  ten  thousand  sestertii  at  Ephesus  ?  I  undertake  to  give  them,"  and 
then  withdrawing  all  mention  of  Ephesus,  states  his  claim  at  Rome  uncon- 
ditionally thus : — *'  If  it  appears  that  Aulus  Agerius  ought  to  give  ten 
thousand  sestertii  to  Numerius  Negidius," — he  is  understood  to  demand 
too  much,  because  by  an  unconditional  statement  of  claim  he  takes  from 
the  promiser  the  advantage  he  would  have  if  he  paid  at  Ephesus.  At 
Ephesus,  however,  he  can  rightly  demand  it  unconditionally,  that  is  without 
throwing  in  the  place.  In  respect  of  the  circumstances,  also,  too  much  may 
be  demanded ;  as  when  a  man  in  his  statement  of  claim  takes  away  the 
debtor's  election  that  he  has  by  right  of  the  obligation.  If,  for  instance,  a 
man  stipulates  thus  : — "  Do  you  undertake  to  give  ten  thousand  sestertii  or 
the  slave  Stichus?"  and  then  demands  one  or  other  of  these  alone,  he 
demands  too  much.  Even  although  he  demands  what  in  fact  is  less,  yet  he  is 
held  to  demand  too  much,  because  his  opponent  can  sometimes  furnish  more 
easily  what  is  not  demanded.  A  like  case  is  when  a  man  stipulates  for  the 
kind  and  then  demands  one  species  of  it — stipulates,  for  instance,  for  purple 
generally,  and  then  demands  Tyrian  specially.  Nay,  even  although  he 
demands  the  cheapest,  the  rule  of  law  is  the  same  because  of  the  principle 
we  have  just  stated.  The  rule  of  law  is  the  same  also  if  one  stipulates  for  a 
slave  generally,  and  then  demands  one  by  name — Stichus,  for  instance, 
although  the  cheapest.  Therefore,  as  the  stipulation  itself  is  framed,  so  also 
ought  the  statement  of  claim  in  the  formula  to  be  framed.  (G.  4, 53-53  A,  as 
restored.) 

It  is  plain,  also,  that  ii  a  man  states  a  claim  for  one  thing  instead  of 
another  he  runs  no  risk,  and  he  can  bring  his  action  anew,  because  with  the 
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property  the  old  action  as  well  remains  :  as  when  a  man  that  ought  to 
demand  the  slave  Stichus  demands  Eros ;  or  when  a  man  states  in  his  daizn 
that  a  thing  ought  to  be  given  him  under  a  will,  and  it  was  due  to  him  under 
a  stipulation  ;  or  if  a  cogmtor  or  procurator  states  in  his  claim  that  the  thing 
ought  to  be  given  him. '  (G.  4,  55.) 

The  effect  of  a  variance  differed  according  to  the  part  of  the 
formula  in  which  it  was  found.  The  most  dangerous  part  was 
the  Intentio. 

1.  Variance  in  the  Intentio. 

If  a  man  embraces  too  much  in  his  statement  of  claim  {fntenHo\  the  case 
falls  through ;  that  is,  he  loses  his  property,  and  is  not  restored  by  the 
Praetor  to  his  unimpaired  rights,  except  in  certain  cases,  in  which  the  Praetor 
by  his  edict  comes  to  give  aid ;  as  when  a  man  under  twenty-five  makes  a 
slip  because  of  his  age,  or  a  man  over  twenty-five,  if  a  strong  reason  came  in 
for  some  mistake  the  law  will  recognise.    (G.  4,  53,  as  restored.) 

Exception. — This  is  sufHciently  plain,  that  in  formulae  for  an  indeter- 
minate sum  too  much  cannot  be  demanded  :  because  when  no  determinate 
amount  is  demanded,  but  whatever  it  shall  appear  the  opponent  ought  to 
give  or  do  is  stated  in  the  claim,  no  one  can  claim  too  much.  The  rule  of 
law  is  the  same  also  if  an  action  for  an  indeterminate  part  of  a  thing  is 
granted ;  as  when  an  heir  demands  such  a  part  of  the  farm  in  dispute  as 
shall  appear  to  be  his.  An  action  of  this  kind  is  usually  granted  in  very 
few  cases.    (G.  4,  54.) 

To  state  a  claim  for  too  much  is  indeed,  as  we  have  said  above,  dangerous ; 
but  it  is  lawful  to  state  a  claim  for  too  little.  For  the  remainder,  however, 
no  action  is  allowed  within  the  same  Praetor's  term  of  office.  He  that  does 
bring  such  an  action  is  shut  out  by  an  exceptios  and  it  is  called  litis  dividvac 
(against  dividing  a  claim).    (G.  4,  56.) 

2.  Variance  in  the  Condemnation 

If  in  the  condemnation  more  is  demanded  than  ought  to  be,  the  plaintiff 
runs  no  danger.  The  defendant,  too,  even  after  accepting  an  unfair 
formula^  is  restored  to  his  rights  unimpaired,  that  the  condemnation  may  be 
lessened.  But  if  less  is  put  down  than  ought  to  be,  the  plaintiff  obtains  only 
what  he  has  put  down,  for  the  whole  matter  is  brought  into  the  trial ;  he  is 
tied  down  finally  by  the  condemnation,  and  the  judex  cannot  go  beyond  it 
The  Praetor,  too,  gives  no  restoration  to  rights  on  that  side ;  he  comes  to  the 
aid  of  defendants  more  readily  than  of  plaintiffs.  We  speak,  of  course,  with 
the  exception  of  men  under  twenty-five  ;  when  men  of  that  age  make  a  slip 
in  any  matter,  the  Praetor  comes  to  their  aid.    (G.  4,  57.) 

3.  Variance  in  the  Demonstration 

*If  in  the  demanstratio  too  much  or  too  little  is  put  down,  nothing  is 
brought  on  for  trial,  and  so  the  matter  remains  untouched.  This  is  the 
meaning  of  the  saying  that  by  a  false  demanstratio  no  action  is  lost 
There  are  some,  however,  that  think  too  little  may  rightly  be  embraced  in  it ; 
that  if  a  man  perchance  bought  Stichus  and  Eros,  he  is  to  be  held  right  if 
he  draws  up  his  demanstratio  thus  : — ^*^  Whereas  I  bought  of  you  the  slave 
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EroS)'  and  that  then,  if  he  pleases,  he  can  bring  an  action  for  Stichus  in 
another j^r/»j//a  of  sale.  The  reason  is  that  it  is  true,  they  say,  that  seeing 
he  bought  two,  he  bought  each  singly.  This  was  assuredly  Labeo's  view. 
But  if  he  that  bought  one  brings  an  action  for  two,  his  demonsiratio  is  £alse* 
The  same  is  true  in  the  case  of  other  actions  also,  as  free  loan  and  deposit. 

(G.  4,  58-59.) 

We  find  in  certain  writers  that  in  an  action  of  deposit,  and  in  fine,  in  all  the 
other  actions  in  which  condemnation  brands  a  man  with  ignominy  {infamia)^ 
that  he  that  puts  more  than  he  ought  in  his  demonsiratio  loses  his  suit.  A 
case  is,  if  a  man  that  has  deposited  one  thing  alleges  in  his  demonsiratio  that 
he  has  deposited  two  or  more ;  or  if  a  man  that  has  been  struck  on  the  face 
with  the  fist  alleges  in  his  demonsiratio,  in  an  actio  tnjuriarum^  that  some 
other  part  of  his  body  was  struck.  Whether  we  ought  to  believe  this  to  be 
the  truer  view,  we  shall  seek  out  with  great  care.  Now  there  are  two 
formulae  for  deposit,  one  framed  to  state  a  right,  and  one  to  state  a  fact,  as 
we  have  remarked  above.  In  tht  formula,  that  is  framed  to  state  a  right, 
only  at  the  beginning  the  matter  in  dispute  is  stated  in  the  demonsiratio, 
then  it  is  named,  and  next  the  contention  at  law  is  brought  in  by  these 
words,  "  Whatever  it  appears  he  ought  on  that  account  to  give  or  do  for 
me."  In  iht  formula  framed  to  state  a  fact,  at  once  in  the  beginning,  as  if  it 
were  a  statement  of  claim,  the  matter  in  dispute  is  named  in  these  words, 
"  If  it  appears  that  such  and  such  a  man  deposited  with  such  and  such 
another  such  and  such  a  thing,''  Assuredly,  therefore,  we  ought  not  to 
doubt  that  if  a  man  in  ^^  formula  framed  to  state  a  fact  names  more  things 
than  he  deposited,  he  will  lose  his  suit,  because  he  is  held  to  have  put  down 
too  much  in  his  statement  of  claim.    (G.  4,  60.) 

(b.)  Procedure  in  Interdicts. 

An  examination  of  the  cases  where  the  remedy  was  by  inter^ 
dictum  and  not  by  actio}  shows  that  nearly  all  interdicts  were 
remedies  for  rights  that  could  be  vindicated  in  no  other  way, 
while  the  interdicts  TJii  Possidetis  and  Utrubi  were  the  remedies 
for  PrflBtorian  ownership,  and  Quorum  Bonorum  for  Preetorian 
inheritance. 

In  procedure  by  interdict  there  was  the  same  distinction 
between  jus  and  judicium  that  existed  in  the  case  of  the  actio 
properly  so  called.  It  was  not  a  rapid  summary  process  in  the 
haQds  of  the  Praetor,  but  in  every  respect  imitated  the  ordi- 
nary procedure. 

It  remains  to  look  narrowly  into  interdicts.     In  certain  cases,  then,  the 

'  The  following  interdicts  may  be  referred  to  : — de  Ubero  homine  exhihendo,  p.  180  ; 
de  liberia  exhibendU  et  ducendU,  p.  221 ;  devietvi  armata,  p.  250  ;  Quod  vi  <mt  dam, 
p.  252 ;  de  glande  legenda,  p.  254 ;  de  itinere  ctctugue  privaio,  p.  424 ;  de  rebue 
Booriif  p.  817  ;  tor  prae^jial  servitudes,  pp.  428-424 ;  de  supetficie,  p.  480  ;  Salvianum 
and  QuaH  Salvianum,  p.  448 ;  Uti  PomdetU  and  Utrvibi,  p.  865  sq. ;  Quorum  Sonorum, 
p.  88e» 
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Praetor  of  Proconsul  interposes  his  supreme  authority  (Principalitti)  to  put 
an  end  to  disputes.  This  he  does  chiefly  when  the.  parties  are  contending 
fof  possession  or  quasi-possession.  In  short,  he  either  orders  something  to 
be  done,  or  forbids  it  to  be  done.  ThR  formulae  of  the  words  which  he 
frames  and  uses  in  the  matter  are  called  decrees  or  interdicts.  (J.  4,  15,  pr. ; 
G.  4,  138-139-  ) 

.For  the  meaning  of  pnncipaliter,  see  p.  41. 

Decrees  (decreta)  are  the  Praetor's  commands  that  something  be  done ; 
as,  for  instance,  when  he  enjoins  something  to  be  produced  or  given  up. 
Interdicts  are  prohibitions  from  doing  something  ;  as,  for  instance,  when  he 
enjoins  no  violence  to  be  used  to  a  possessor  untainted  in  title,  or  forbids 
something  to  be  done  in  a  sacred  place.  Hence,  all  interdicts  are  called 
either  for  restitution,  for  production,  or  for  prohibition,    (G.  4,  140.) 

It  is  not  the  case,  however,  that  when  he  has  ordered  something  to  be 
done,  or  forbidden  something  to  be  done,  the  business  is  at  once  carried 
through.  The  parties  go  before  a  judex  or  recuperatores^  and  there,  by 
putting  forth  formulae^  the  question  is  raised  whether  anything  has  been 
done  in  defiance  of  the  Praetor's  edict,  or  whether  what  he  ordered  to  be 
done  has  not  been  done.  Sometimes  the  action  involves  a  penalty,  some- 
times not;  the  former,  if  carried  on  by  a  sponsioj  ih^  latter,  as  when  an 
arbiter  is  demanded.  Under  interdicts  of  prohibition,  indeed,  the  usual 
procedure  always  is  by  sponsio ;  under  interdicts  for  restitution  or  produc- 
tion the  procedure  is  sometimes  by  a  sponsio^  sometimes  by  ih'^  Jformula 
called  arbitraria  (discretionary).    (G.  4,  141.) 

Of  the  order  and  issue  of  interdicts  in  old  times  it  is  idle  in  our  day  to 
speak,  for  wherever  the  law  is  laid  down  in  the  exercise  of  special  authority 
{extra  ordinem)y  as  is  the  case  with  all  proceedings  now-a-days,  there  is  no 
need  to  grant  an  interdict,  but  the  case  is  judged  without  interdicts  exactly 
as  if  a  utilis  actio  had  been  granted  by  reason  of  an  interdict     Q.  4,  15,  8.) 

In  considering  this  topic  the  reader  will  find  it  an  advantage  to  recur  to  the  past- 
ages  already  given  on  the  subject  of  Possession,  pp.  857-359. 

I.  Procedure  in  Simple  Interdicts. 

Simple  interdicts  are  those  in  which  from  the  very  com- 
mencement of  the  proceedings  there  is  a  plaintiff  and  a  de- 
fendant.    They  are  prohibitory,  exhibitory,  or  restitutory. 

1.  Simple  Prohibitory  Interdict. 

In  this  case  the  procedure  in  the  time  of  Gains  was  solely  by 
sponsio  or  wager.     (G.  4,  141.) 

2.  Exhibitory  and  Restitutory  Simple  Interdicts. 

Gaius  informs  us  that  in  this  case  there  was  a  choice  of  pro- 
cedure, either  by  way  of  sponsio  or  by  an  arbitraria  formula. 
The  latter  was  viewed  as  an  indulgence,  and  was,  therefore, 
undoubtedly  posterior  in  origin  to  the  sponsio. 

But  he  that  wishes  to  demand  an  arbiter  ought  to  observe  to  make  the 
demand  at  once  before  going  out  of  court — ^that  is,  before  departing  from  the 
Praetor  ;  for  to  those  that  are  late  in  their  demand  no  favour  will  be  shown. 
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If,  therefore,  he  does  not  demand  an  arbiter,  bat  goes  out  of  court  in  silence, 
the  case  is  carried  on  to  its  issue  at  the  risk  (of  a  penalty).    (G.  4,  164-165.) 

(1.)  Trial  by  Wager  (eponsio). 

For  the  plaintiff  challenges  his  opponent  by  a  sponsio  to  show  that  he  has 
not  failed,  contrary  to  the  Praetor's  edict,  to  produce  or  give  np  the  thing. 
He  again  answers  his  opponent's  sponsio  by  a  stipulation  in  turn  i^esHpulaiid). 
The  plaintiff  next  sets  forth  2l  formula  of  Uie  sponsio  to  his  opponent,  and  he 
in  return  that  of  the  stipulation  to  the  plaintiff.  But  the  plaintiff  throws  in 
at  the  end  of  ii^i'^  formula  for  the  sponsio  another  proceeding  also  for  giving 
up  the  thing  or  producing  it,  so  that  if  he  wins  in  the  sponsio^  unless  the 
thing  is  produced  or  given  up  to  him.    •    .    .    (G.  4,  165.) 

(2.)  Direct  Formula  (arbitraria  formula). 

After  setting  forth  the  kinds  of  interdicts,  we  must  next  look  narrowly 
into  their  order  and  issue.  Let  us  begin  with  the  simple  interdicts.  If  then 
an  interdict  for  restitution  or  production  is  gn^anted — as,  for  instance,  that 
possession  is  to  be  restored  to  him  that  has  been  cast  out  by  force,  or  that 
the  freedman  is  to  be  produced  whose  patron  wishes  to  give  him  notice  of 
services  he  is  to  render — there  is  sometimes  no  risk  to  be  run  in  carrying  .the 
case  through  to  its  issue ;  sometimes  there  is.  For  if.  he  demands  an 
arbiter,  the  defendant  receives  the  formula  called  arbitraria  (discretionary). 
It  is  so  called  because  if  in  the  discretion  of  ihe  judex  anything  ought  to  be 
given  up  or  produced,  then  he  produces  or  gives  it  up  without  a  penalty, 
and  is  thus  acquitted.  But  if  he  neither  gives  it  up  nor  produces  it, 
he  is  condemned  to  pay  what  it  is  worth.  The  plaintiff  also  incurs  no 
penalty  for  proceeding  against  one  that  need  not  either  produce  or  give  up 
anything ;  unless,  indeed,  he  is  met  by  a  judicium  calumniae  claiming  one- 
tenth  part  of  the  value  of  the  cause.  Proculus  certainly  held  that  such  a 
proceeding  ought  to  be  forbidden  to  one  that  has  demanded  an  arbiter,  as  if 
by  this  very  fact  he  is  to  be  held  to  confess  that  he  ought  to  give  up  or  pro- 
duce the  property.  But  the  law  in  use  by  us  is  different ;  and  rightly  so. 
For  a  man  asks  for  an  arbiter,  not  as  an  admission,  but  as  the  more  modest 
form  of  litigation.    (G.  4,  161-163.) 

From  what  Gaius  tells  us,  there  is  little  difficulty  in  per- 
ceiving that  the  procedure  in  interdicts  was  exactly  similar  to 
the  procedure  in  actions.  In  the  time  of  Justinian,  we  are  told 
that  there  was  no  substantial  difference  between  interdicts  and 
actions.  These  facts  suggest  the  question,  was  there  ever  in 
Boman  law  any  difference  between  ini&'dictum  and  actio  except 
in  namel  There  appears  to  be  little  evidence,  if  any,  for  the 
view  so  long  maintained,  that  interdicts  were  a  kind  of  interim 
injunctions  or  summary  process.  Indeed,  in  the  Case  of  the 
interdicts  vU  possidetis  and  utrubij  it  will  presently  appear,  the 
procedure,  so  far  from  being  sumiiiary,  wd,s  exceedingly  com- 
plicated. 

The  PrsBtor,  besides  modifying,  limiting  aqd  expanding  the 
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actions  that  descended  from  the  jus  civile^  created  entirely  new 
remedies  for  rights  that  the  jus  civile  did  not  recognisa  When 
he  introduced  a  new  right  in  rem,  he  was  necess&rilj  compelled 
to  give  a  remedy^  and  that  remedy  was  called  IntercUctumf  or 
in  some  cases  Decretwn.  When  he  introduced  new  lights  in 
personam  he  called  his  remedy  an  action  ;  em  the  actio  de  pecunia 
constituta,  actio  commodatiy  etc.  This  assertion  will  be  found  to  be 
almost  perfectly  exact ;  but  there  is  an  exception  to  it  that  is 
worthy  of  notice.  The  Actio  Serviana  was  entirely  due  to  the 
PrsBtor,  and  it  was  called  an  actto,  although  it  was  to  vindicate 
a  right  in  rem.  It  contrasted  with  the  Tnterdictum  Sahianuniy 
which  was  a  piurely  possessory  remedy.  The  exception  might 
be  explained  in  various  ways ;  but  it  is  sufficient  to  remark 
that  the  actio  Serviana  was  not  introduced  until  a  period  when 
the  word  interdictum  was  beginning  to  loose  its  exclusivenesa 
There  apjpears  to  be  no  instance  of  a  remedy  for  a  right  in  per- 
so9iam  being  called  Interdict. 

In  creating  new  remedies  the  Prestor  naturally  followed  the 
procedure  of  the  civil  law  ;  but  it  is  a  characteristic  of  the  spirit 
that  prompted  his  interference,  that  he  followed  the  least 
cumbrous  and  inconvenient  of  the  legis  actionee.  He  imitated 
the  eondictioy  not  the  sacramentum ;  for  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  in  the  beginning  every  interdict  was  by  eponsio,  and  that 
the  wager  was  real^  not  fictitioua  So  far  was  this  process 
from  being  simple  and  summary,  that  we  are  told  that  recourse 
to  interdicts  was  fuU  of  technical  dangers.  (Frontinus,  2,  44.) 
The  form  of  the  pleading  seems  rather  curious.  By  an  interdict 
the  Praetor  professed  to  order  a  defendant  to  restore  a  thing 
of  which  he  had  obtained  possession  by  violence ;  the  defendant 
affirmed  that  he  had  restored  it ;  in  point  of  fact,  he  had  not, 
and  the  question  redlly  sent  for  trial  before  the  judex  or  recuper- 
atoree  was  whether  he  was  under  any  obligation  to  do  so.  (CSc. 
pro.  Caea,  8.) 

At  first  aU  interdicts  began  with  a  sponsioj  and  the  result 
was  to  impose  a  penalty  upon  the  unsuccessful  litigant.  In  the 
case  of  the  simple,  prohibitory  interdicts,  such  as  those  concern- 
ing rights  in  public  or  sacred  things,  the  defendant  was  sued 
for  committing  a  past  wrong ;  and  it  was  not  considered  an 
object  to  get  rid  of  the  penalty.  The  old  form  of  trial  was 
therefore  kept  up  in  the  time  of  Gaiud  without  change.  But 
when  the  object  of  the  interdict  was  the  restitution  or  produc- 
tion of  property^  the  plaintiff  ought  to  be  satisfied  if  he  recovered 
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the  property  without  ineSsting  upon  a  penalty.  Hence  before 
the  time  of  Gaius,  an  alternative  mode  of  trial  was  allowed : 
the  parties  were  allowed  to  omit  the  sponaio^  and  raise  the 
question  at  issue  directly  in  a  formula.  After  the  change 
made  by  Diocletian,  the  old  system  seems  to  have  fallen  into 
disuse,  and  utiles  aetiones  of  the  usual  sort  were  granted  for 
interdicts.  (J.  4, 15, 8.)  This  change  may  be  compared  with 
the  history  of  the  action  in  rem*  An  action  for  property 
descending  from  the  jus  civile  passed  through  thi'ee  stages — the 
sacramentumy  the  sponsion  and  the  petitoria  formula.  The  actions 
given  by  the  Preetor  omitted  the  first  stage,  but  followed  the 
older  system,  first  with  the  sponsio,  and  afterwards  by  the 
arbitraria  formula. 

The  distinction  between  interdictum  and  actio  appears,  there- 
ford,  to  have  only  a  historical  significance.  The  worcU  do  not 
indicate  any  real  difference  in  procedure,  they  testify  merely  to 
a  historical  fact ;  namely,  that  certain  rights  in  rem  were  created 
by  the  Preator.  Sometimes  the  word  petifio  is  opposed  to  actio, 
Petitio  is  a  civil,  intei*dictum  a  Praetorian,  action;  and  if  the 
words  be  so  used,  actio  would  be  restricted  to  actions  in 
personam, 

II.  Procedure  in  Double  Interdicts. 

In  simple  interdicts,  there  are  from  the  outset  a  plain tifif  ana 
a  defendant;  in  double  interdicts  there  are  two  claimants, 
neither  of  whom  at  the  beginning  is  plaintiff^  and  neither 
defendant.  Examples  of  double  interdicts  are  the  uti  possidetis 
and  utruhu  In  these  the  Praetor  imitates  the  procedure  in  the 
actio  sacramentu  In  that  oldest  form  of  procedure  the  first  step 
is  a  sham  fight ;  the  Prsetor  calls  upon  the  parties  to  make 
peace,  and  after  a  preliminary  inquiry  orders  one  of  them  to 
have  interim  possession,  and  thereby  drives  the  other  into  the 
position  of  plaintiff.  Unfortunately,  the  portion  of  the  MS. 
of  Gains  that  describes  the  procedure  in  double  interdicts  is 
imperfect  and  partly  illegible ;  but  enough  can  be  made  out 
clearly  to  show  that  the  traetor,  in  controversies  regarding  the 
right  of  possession,  most  closely,  and  indeed  slavishly,  followed 
the  remarkable  proceedings  of  the  most  ancient  form  of  real 
actions.  The  inferences  to  be  drawn  from  this  parallelism  have 
been  elsewhere  stated,  and  need  not  here  be  repeated  (pp.  373-4.) 

But  if  an  interdict  is  demanded,  afler  it  is  granted  the  Praetor's  first  care 
is,  that  while  the  suit  is  going  on  they  shall  refrain  from  force.  In  the  pos- 
session 01  one  or  other  oi'  them,  therefore,  the  thing  is  settled  for  the  time 
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by  putting  up  its  fruits  meanwhile  to  auction*;  provided  always  that  he  gives 
security  to  his  opponent  by  a  stipulation  for  these.  Its  power  is  this :  if 
xht  judex  afterwards  should  come  to  decide  against  him,  he  must,  make  good 
the  fruits  meantime,  and  the  price  for  which  he  bought  them.  For  between 
opposing  parties  that  vie  with  one  another  as  to  the  price,  when  the  con- 
tention is  in  the  bidding  for  the  fruits  meahtime,  no  doubt  because  it  is  for 
the  interest  of  each  to  be  interim  possessor,  the  Praetor  sells  possession  for 
the  time  to  the  higher  bidder.  Afterwards  the  one  challenges  the  other  by 
the  sponsio,  **  If,  in  defiance  of  the  Praetor's  edict,  you  use  force  to  me  while 
in  possession,"  and  both  mutually  make  an  answering  stipulation  to  meet  the 
sponsio.  Or  when  the  two  stipulations  have  been  joined,  one  sponsio  is  made 
between  them,  and  again  one  answering  stipulation  to  meet  it  This  is 
easier,  and  therefore  more  usual.    (G.  4,  1 66,  as  restored.) 

Next,  when  ih^  formulae  of  all  the  stipulations  and  answering  stipulations 
that  have  been  made  have  been  put  forth  by  both,  the  judex  before  whom 
the  proceedings  in  the  matter  are  taking  place  inquires  into  this,  which  the 
Praetor  embraced  in  his  interdict ;  which  of  them,  namely,  was  in  possession 
of  the  farm  or  the  house  at  the  time  the  interdict  was  granted,  ndther  by 
force,  nor  by  stealth,  nor  by  sufferance.  After  the  judex  has  searched  out 
that,  and  has  decided,  say,  in  my  favour,  he  condemns  my  opponent  in  the 
amounts  of  the  sponsio^  and  of  the  answering  stipulation  that  I  made  with 
him  ;  and  in  accordance  with  this  acquits  me  from  the  sponsio  and  answer- 
ing stipulation  that  were  made  with  me.  More  than  this,  if  the  possession 
rests  with  my  opponent  because  he  won  in  bidding  for  the  enjoyment  mean- 
time, unless  he  gives  up  possession  to  me,  he  is  condemned  in  the  proceeding 
called  Cascellianum  or  secutorium  (the  sequel).    (G.  4,  166  A.) 

Therefore  he  that  won  in  bidding  for  the  fruits  meantime,  if  he  does  not 
prove  that  the  possession  belongs  to  him,  is  ordered  to  pay  the  amount  ot 
the  sponsio  of  the  answering  stipulation,  and  of  the  bidding  for  the  fruits 
meantime  by  way  of  a  penalty,  and  besides  to  give  up  possession ;  and  more 
than  this,  he  gives  back  the  fruits  that  he  has  gathered  in  the  meantime. 
For  the  amount  of  the  bidding  for  the  fruits  meantime  is  not  the  price  cf 
them,  but  is  paid  by  way  of  a  penalty,  because  one  tried  to  keep  back  during 
all  this  time  the  possession  that  was  another's,  and  to  obtain  the  power  to 
enjoy  it.     (G.  4,  167.) 

But  if  he  that  was  beaten  in  the  bidding  for  the  fruits  meantime  does  not 
prove  that  the  possession  belongs  to  him,  he  owes  by  way  of  penalty  only 
the  amount  of  the  sponsio  and  of  the  answering  stipulation.    (G.  4, 168.) 

We  must  note,  however,  that  it  is  free  to  him  that  has  been  beaten  in 
bidding  for  the  fruits  meantime  to  pass  by  the  stipulation  for  the  fruits,  and 
just  as  by  the  proceeding  called  Cascellianum  or  secutorium  he  tries  to 
recover  possession,  so  to  bring  an  action  for  the  fruits,  and  for  the  bidding 
for  the  fruits  meantime.  For  this  a  special  proceeding  is  employed,  called 
fructuarium  (for  the  fruits),  on  account  of  which  the  plaintiff  recdves 
security  that  what  has  been  adjudged  will  be  paid.  This  proceeding,  too,  is 
called  ecutorium^  because  it  follows  on  winning  the  sponsio  j  but  it  is  not 
likewise  called  Cascellianum,    (G.  4,  169.) 

But  because  some  when  the  interdict  was  graated  refused  to  take  the  rest 
of  the  steps  under  the  interdict,  and  therefore  the  matter  could  not  be  got 
clear,  the  Praetor  has  prepared  certain  interdicts  called  secondary,  because 
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they  are  granted  ooly  in  Uie  second  place.  '  The  object  and  effect  of  these 
interdicts  16  that  the  party  bailing  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  the 
interdict  procedure, — as  by  declining  to  offer  (the  conventional)  violence,  or  to 
bid  for  the  fruits,  or  to  give  security  for  ihe/ructus  lidtoHo,  or  to  be  a  party 
to  the  sppnsionesy  or  makes  default  in  defending  the  judicia  sponsumum^ — 
must,  if  he  is  in  possession,  surrender  possession  to  the  other  party,  or  if 
he  is  not  in  possession,  abstain  from  molesting  the  possessor.  Therefore, 
although  on  the  merits  he  might  have  succeeded  in  the  interdict  Uti pos- 
sidetis had  he  not  been  in  default,  by  this  secondary  interdict  the  possession 
is  transferred  to  his  adversary.    (G.  4,  170.) 

This  paragraph  is  given  in  acoordftnce  with  Stademund*B  revigion.  It  thns  appears 
that  if  one  of  the  parties  declined  to  take  the  necessary  steps  to  bring  the  issue  of  the 
right  of  possession  to  a  dedsion,  his  opponent  Qonld  apply  for  a  lecuncZartum  itdtr- 
dMHwm^  whereby  judgment  for  possession  was  granted  in  his  favoor. 

(0.)  Special  Provisions  for  terminating  Lawsuits. 

L  Admissions.    Confessio  in  jure. 

A  voliintary  admission  of  the  plaintiffs  claim  by  the  defend- 
ant made  it  nnnecessary  to  resort  to  a  jtidexy  and  had,  although 
at  one  time  there  seemed  to  be  some  doubt  on  the  point,  the 
same .  effect  aa  a  judgment  by  b,  judex,  (D.  46,  2,  6,  2  ;  D.  42, 
1,  56 ;  C.  7, 16,  24  ;  C.  4,  13,  5.)  The  plaintiff  is  enabled  at 
once  to  proceed  to  execution.      (C.  7,  53,  9;   Paul.  Sent.  2, 

A  ccmfeseio  must  be  an  admission  of  the  right  of  the  plaintiff, 
as  well  as  of  the  facts  supporting  the  claim.    (D.  42,  2,  5.) 

If  the  defendant  admitted  the  cause  of  action,  but  disputed 
the  amount  claimed  as  damages,  the  case  must  go  before  a 
judex;  not,  however,  for  trial,  but  solely  to  estimate  damages.' 
(D.  42,  2,  8 ;  D.  2, 14,  40, 1 ;  D.  9,  2,  25,  2.)  In  several  actions 
it  was  the  interest  of  the  defendant  to  make  this  admission,  to 
save  himself  from  the  penalty  of  double  damages.  Thus  a 
defendant  sued  under  the  lex  Aquilia  for  damage  to  property  is 
exposed  to  a  penalty  of  double  the  amount  of  loss,  unless  he 
admits  the  wrong  done  before  the  PrsBtor.  (J.  4,  6, 19;  J.  4, 
6,  26.)  So  also  in  actio  judicati^  actio  depensi,  actio  legatorum  per 
damnationem  relictorum,     (G.  4,  171.) 

IT.  Interrogations.    Interrogatio  in  jure. 

It  might  often  happen  that  a  plaintiff  had  suffered  a  wrong, 

^  Coirfeido  pro  judicaio  hdbetur.     (D.  42,  2, 1.) 
'  Formula  reconstructed  by  Savigny — 

Quod  Nwnerius  Negidvw  injure  cot\fe$tus  ettfundum  ComeUanum  AuLo  Agerio 
te  dare  oporiere  ; 

QuanU  u  fundus  ettj  eum  condemna» 
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while  it  might  be  tincertain  which  of  two  or  more  persone  was 
answerable  to  him.  From  this  arose  the  practice  of  trying 
preliminary  issues  {praejudicid)  before  going  into  the  merits  of 
the  casa  From  the  strictness  of  the  rules  regarding  variance 
between  the /orf/m^  and  the  evidence  before  the  judex^  and 
even  when  no  danger  was  to  be  apprehended  from  this  source, 
it  was  highly  convenient  that  questions  relating,  for  example, 
to  the  personal  status  of  the  defendant  should  be  put  before  the 
Preator.  Hence  the  practice  of  putting  interrogations  at  this 
stage  of  the  proceedings,  and  founding  upon  them  a  special 
modification  of  the  formula.  The  answer  to  the  interrogatory 
was  an  admission  {confessio)^  and  -  it  was  embodied  in  the 
formula.  Hence  the  so-called  actio  interrogatqria.  Savigny  has 
reconstructed  such  a  formula  applicable  to  a  question  of 
inheritance.^ 

The  nature  of  the  topics  where  interrogfttories  might  be  put  maybe  gather^  from 
the  following  examples  : — 

Is  the  defendant  heir  to  plaSntiff *a  debtor  t  and  if  so,  what  U  his  ehara  of  die 
inheritance  t    <D.  11, 1, 1,  pr. ;  D.  11, 1,  5 ;  D.  11, 1,  9,  8.) 

"b  the  defendant  owner  of  the  slave  that  has  done  the  injury  oomplained  of  ? 
p.  11, 1,  8 ;  D.  II.  1,  6.) 

Is  the  defendant  owner  of  the  animal  that  has  don6  the  misohief  {paimperie$)  ? 
(D.  11,  1,  7.) 

Hfcs  the  defendant  'any  pec^ium  of  the  slave  whose  contract  has  been  broken? 
(D.  11, 1,  9,  8.) 

Ib  the  defendant  the  owner  of  the  house  or  structure  that  threatens  to  fsU ;  and  if 
so,  whether  whoUj  or  in  partT    (D.  11,  1,  10.) 

Is  the  defendant  in  possession  of  the  land  in  dispute  T  and  if  not  of  the  wholes  of 
how  much?    (D.  11,  1,  20, 1.) 

Is  the  defendant  a  minor,  or  under  the  age  of  puberty  T    (D.  11, 1, 11,  pr.) 

The  defendant  might  be  interrogated  by  the  plaintiff  as  well 
as  by  the  Prsetor.  (D.  11,  1,  21  ;  D.  11,  1,  9,  1.)  If  the 
defendant  answered,  his  answer  might  be  taken  as  conclusive 
against  him.  (D.  11, 1,  11,  2.)  If  he  refused  to  answer,  his 
silence  was  construed  as  an  admission.  (D.  11, 1, 11, 4.)  Thus 
if  he  is  sued  as  sole  heir,  he  cannot  dispute  the  fact  before  the 
judex  if  he  refuses  to  answer  before  the  Praetor.  If  the 
defendant  answers  falsely,  as  by  saying  that  he  is  heir  for  one- 
fourth  only  when  he  is  really  heir  for  one-half,  the  plaintiff  is 
not  boimd  by  his  answer,  but  may  sue  him  as  heir  for  the  whole 
amount.    (D.  11,  1,  11,  3 ;  D.  11,  1,  13,  pr.)    If,  however,  the 

^  Qxufd  Numervus  Negidiui  interrogate  retponda  h  tut  Seii  kmtdtm  ex 
Siparet  Seium  AtUo  Agerio  centum  dare  oportere. 
Judex  Numerium  Negidium  in  quinquaginta  eondemna. 
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defendant  alleges  inability  to  answer,  he  suffers  no  prejudice 
and  a  preliminary  issue  is  tried  to  decide  the  point  {praejitdicialis 
actio.)  (D.  11,  1,  6,  1.)  Apparently,  also,  a  defendant  had 
liberty  up  to  the  litU  contestatio  to  answer  the  interrogation, 
even  after  a  first  denial  (D.  9,  4,  26,  5.)  If  the  admission 
proved  to  have  been  rash  and  unfounded,  the  defendant  might, 
on  application  to  the  Prsetor,  have  it  cancelled  (D.  42,  2,  7), 
if  the  error  was  an  error  of  fact,  and  not  of  law  (D.  42,  2, 
2  ;  C.  1,  21,  2,  1),  and  did  not  arise  from  gross  negligence. 
(D.  11,  1,  11, 1 ;  a  2, 18, 3  ;  D.  11, 1, 11, 8.)  Such  a  revocation 
was  not,  however,  granted  when  the  object  of  the  confession 
was  to  avoid  double  damages. 

Although  it  is  anticipating  somewhat,  it  may  be  convenient 
here  to  advert  to  the  fate  of  the  interrogatoiy  action  under  the 
latest  form  of  procedure.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  from  the 
circumstance  that  a  whole  title  is  given  up  in  the  Digest 
(D.  11, 1)  to  interrogatories,  that  these  still  played  a  part  in 
judicial  procedure  under  Justinian.  But  the  intet^rogatoria  actio, 
the  special  formula  sent  to  a  judeas  as  a  fruit  of  the  interroga- 
tion, was  no  longer  in  use.  The  judge  had  power  to  put 
interrogatories,  and  practically  the  same  consequence  followed 
as  under  the  old  system.  They  were  now  made  part  and 
parcel  of  the  proceedings  in  a  trial.  Such  seems  to  be  the  best 
rendering  of  a  text  (D.  11,  1,  1,  1)  which  has  given  rise  to 
considerable  diversity  of  interpretation. 

III.  DeoisORY  Oaths.     (Jusjurandum  injure,) 

An  affirmation  confirmed  by  oath  was  occasionally  a  means 
of  facilitating  a  trial  or  determining  a  case.  (D.  12,  2, 1.)  Such 
an  oath  could  be  made  with  effect  only  when  it  was  given  in 
answer  to  the  demand  of  an  adversary.  An  oath  volunteered 
by  a  party  had  no  efficacy.  (D.  12,  2,  3,  pr.)  This  mode  of 
terminating  litigation  was  viewed  by  the  law  in  a  somewhat 
peculiar  light.  The  reference  to  the  oath  of  an  adversary  was 
considered  of  the  nature  of  a  bargain  or  compromise,  a  new 
contract  upon  which  either  party  could  proceed.  (D.  12,  2,  2  ; 
D.  12,  2, 26,  1.)  Thus  if  the  oath  were  favourable  to  the  party 
who  swore,  he  could  repel  any  future  action  on  the  subject 
thereby  settled  by  an  equitable  defence  of  agreement ;  if  it 
were  unfavourable,  his  adversary  could  sue  him  in  an  action  in 
which  the  only  question  to  be  tried  would  be,  whether  the 
defendant  had  sworn  as  alleged.  (D.  12, 2,  9,  1.)  As  a  result 
of  this  view,  it  seems  to  follow  that  there  was  no  remedy. 
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except  a  new  trial,  for  perjury  (D,  12, 2^  31) ;  and,  indeed,  from 
the  nature  of  the  case,  it  may  be  inferred  that  an  oath  was 
never  put  until  all  other  means  of  evidence  were  exhausted. 
(D.  12,  2,  31.)  Another  consequence  was,  that  no  one  could 
take  an  oath  who  could  not  make  a  contract ;  as,  e.^.,  a  pupiUua 
without  the  auctoritas  of  his  tutor.  (D,  12,  2, 17,  1 ;  C.  4,  1,  4) 
Hence,  too,  a  person  interdicted  (^.jr.,  a  jyrodigus)  could  not  put 
an  adversary  to  his  oath,  because  he  could  not  himself  take  the 
oath.  (D.  12, 2,  35, 1.)  Those  only  can  offer,  and  take  the  oath, 
who  can  contract  with  each  other.     (D.  12,  2,  9,  6 ;  D,  12, 2, 25.) 

When  an  adversary  was  p\it  to  his  oath,  he  must  take  it  in 
the  precise  terms  in  which  it  is  offered.  Thus,  if  one  asked  the 
other  to  swear  "by  God,"  and  he  swore  **by  my  head"  (D.  12, 
2,  3,  4),  or  "by  my  children's  head"  (D.  12,  2,  4),  the  oath  had 
no  validity.  (D.  12,  2,  33.)  In  a  constitution  of  Justinian 
(a.d.  529)  we  have  the  ceremony  of  touching  the  Scriptures  as 
one  of  the  forms  of  swearing.  (C.  4,  1,  12,  5.)  The  oath  was 
usually  taken  in  court,  but  it  might  be  made  at  home  if  the 
party  were  sick  or  a  person  of  high  rank.     (D.  12,  2,  16.) 

Examples  of  questions  referred  to  oath : — 

1.  That  a  certain  property  in  dispute  is  mine.     (D.  12,  2,  9,  7.) 

2.  That  a  certain  property  does  not  belong  to  plaintiff.     (B.  12,  %  11,  pr.) 

3.  That  a  given  sum  is  due  to  the  person  swearing.     (D.  12, 2,  9, 1 ;  D.  12;  2, 11) 

4.  That  the  adversary  is  not  in  my  poUttas.    (D.  12,  2,  8,  2.) 

5.  That  I  am  not  a  freedman  of  my  adversary.     (D.  12,  2,  13,  pr.) 

6.  That  I  did  not  rob  (D.  12,  2,  28,  6)  or  steal.     (D.  12,  2, 18,  2.) 

7.  That  he  sold  me  a  thing  for  100  aurei,    (D.  12,  2,  18,  8.) 

8.  That  there  was  no  peciUium,     (D.  12,  2,  26,  1.) 

Second— PROCEEDINGS  /iV  JUDICIO. 

I.  Liability  of  Judex. 

It  remains  to  look  narrowly  into  the  duty  of  the  judex.  The  very  6rst 
thing  he  ought  to  observe  is  this,  not  to  judge  otherwise  than  is  laid  down  by 
the  statutes,  by  the  constitutions,  and  by  custom.    (J.  4,  17,  pr.) 

If  z.  judex  makes  himself  liable  in  a  case  by  a  wrong  decision  {Htetn  suam 
fecerit\  it  is  not  strictly  an  obligation  ex  maUficio  that  he  seems  to  incur. 
But  it  is  not  an  obligation  arising  from  contract,  and  there  is  understood  to 
be  wrong-doing  on  his  part,  although  it  may  be  only  through  want  of  judg- 
ment. He  seems,  therefore,  to  be  liable  quasi  ex  mcUeficio^  and  will  have  to 
bear  such  penalty  in  the  matter  as  shall  seem  fair  to  the  sense  of  duty  of 
^'t  judex  that  tries  him.    (J.  4,  5,  pr.) 

A  judex,  if  required  by  the  formula  either  to  give  plaintiff  a  definite  sum  or  to 
acquit  defendant,  who  gives  plaintiff  a  different  sum,  makes  the  cause  his  own,  sad 
must  make  good  the  loss.     (G.  4,  52.) 

In  like  manner,  if  the  reference  permits  a  judex  to  condemn  defendant  up  to  s 
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certain  amount)  and  not  beyond,  if  he  givee  more,  the  defendant  may  reclaim  the 
ezoess  from  theyucZeas,    (G.  4,  52.) 

A  fcfUorif  ^tko  judex  was  liable  for  damages  if  he  acted  in  bad  faith  (dclo  moUo), 
and  gave  judgment  through  favour,  animosity,  or  bribery.     (D.  5, 1, 15,  1.) 

II.  Whether  a  case  was  referred  to  a  judexj  arbiter,  recuperor 
tores,  or  eentummri,  the  same  procedure  seems  to  have  been 
adopted.  Prior  to  the  use  of  formulae  the  reference  was  oral, 
and  had  to  be  attested  by  witnesses,  whence  the  term  litis 
contestatio.  From  Gains  we  have  a  fragment  that  explains 
some  of  the  terms  used  in  connection  with  the  proceedings 
before  the  judex  while  yet  the  reference  was  oral. 

.  .  .  They  came  to  receive  a  judex.  Afterwards,  when  they  came 
back,  2l  judex  was  given  them  not  before  the  thirtieth  day.  This  was  done 
through  the  lex  Pinaria;  for  before  that  statute  ^  judex  was  given  at  once. 
This  we  have  understood  from  the  foregoing,  that  if  the  action  was  for  less 
than  1000  asses^  they  used  to  contend  with  a  sacramenium  of  50  asseSy  not 
of  500.  After  a  judex  had  been  given  them,  however,  they  gave  formal 
notice  to  one  another  to  come  before  him  the  next  day  but  one  {comperendinus 
dies).  Then  when  they  came  before  him,  before  they  fiilly  plead  their  case 
in  his  hearing,  they  used  to  set  the  matter  forth  to  him  shortly,  and  ais  if  by 
way  of  index.  This  was  called  causae  conjecHo  (throwing  the  case  together), 
as  being  the  gathering  together  {coaciio),  so  to  speak,  of  their  case  into  short 
compass.    (G.  4,  1 5.) 

The  means  by  which  the  presence  of  the  parties  before  2k  judex  was  secured,  was 
anciently  the  vadimomum,  of  which  mention  has  already  been  made. 

IIL  Procedure  under  the  Formula  system. 

When  the  parties  appeared  before  the  judex  or  other  referee, 
the  first  step  was  a  brief  statement  of  the  nature  of  the  ques- 
tion referred,  followed,  if  there  were  two  pleaders,  by  a  longer 
harangue  stating  the  &ct8  of  the  case.  There  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  any  rigid  order  observed  in  the  examination  of 
witnesses  or  the  production  of  written  documents.  The  wit- 
nesses were  examined  on  oath.  (Pro  Rose.  15.)  If  the  referee 
were  not  satisfied  with  the  evidence  produced,  he  could 
require  a  statement  &om  either  party  on  oath.  (D.  12,  2,  31 ; 
O.  4,  1,  3.)  Also  it  seems  that  either  party,  if  his  evidence  were 
deficient,  could  put  the  other  to  his  oath,  as  he  could  do  before 
the  PrcBtor.  (D.  22,  3,  25,  3.)  After  the  evidence  was  con- 
cluded,  the  parties  or  their  pleaders  summed  up  their  case, 
which  was  then  ripe  for  judgment.  If  the  referee  had  not 
made  up  his  mind,  he  could  adjourn  the  case,  and  have  it 
^irgued  again  before  him  {litem  ampliare). 
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Provision  was  made  in  the  XII  Tables  for  ad|jotiniment&  ^  If 
the  jiideas  or  either  of  the  litigants  is  hindered  by  «erion8  disease 
let  the  day  of  trial  be  put  off"  *  In  later  times  other  reasons 
were  admitted  as  ground  of  adjournment,  either  for  the  pro- 
duction of  evidencei  or  even  when  one  of  the  litigants  had 
suffered  a  bereavement,  as  by  the  death  of  a  child,  parent^  wife, 
etc.    (D.  5, 1,  3.) 

The  referee  could,  if  he  thought  fit,  take  the  opinion  of  the 
magistrate  on  a  point  of  law,  but  not  on  a  question  of  fact 
(D.  5,  1,  79,  1),  such  as  the  amount  of  damages  that  ought  to 
be  given.     (D.  50, 17,  24.) 

A  referee  could  not  give  judgment  except  in  the  presence  of 
both  parties.  (C.  7,  43,  7.)  In  the  earliest  times  their  presence 
was  secured  by  giving  sureties  (vades)  ;  so  that  non-attendance, 
unless  excused,  exposed  a  party  to  the  loss  of  the  penal  sum 
promised.  But  this  method  was  imperfect ;  it  failed  to  bring 
about  a  termination  of  the  litigation.  Hence  in  later  times  a 
more  direct  and  summary  process  was  adopted  through  the 
intervention  of  the  court. 

When  a  plaintiff  failed  to  appear  before  the  judex^  under  the 
old  system  he  forfeited  his  sureties  {vadimonium  desertum)  ;  and 
under  the  later  procedure  he  was  said  to  be  in  eremodieio.  The 
defendant  on  appearing  obtained  first  one  summons,  and  theu 
another  (D.  5,  1,  68),  and  after  a  delay  of  not  less  than  ten 
days,  a  third  and  final  (D.  5,  1,  69)  order  (peremptarium  edietmn), 
stating  that,  notwithstanding  the  absence  of  the  plaintiff,  the 
cause  would  be  heard  and  decided.  (D.  5, 1,  70 ;  D.  5, 1.  Ih] 
If  the  judge  thought  fit,  the  preliminary  summonses  could  be 
dispensed  with,  and  a  peremptory  order  issued  at  once.  (D.  5, 
1,  72.)  It  did  not  follow  that  judgment  should  be  pronounced 
against  the  absent  plaintiff;  if  his  case  were  good,  the  judge 
could  decide  in  his  favour.  (D.  5,  i,  73,  pr.)  If  a  person  that 
has  applied  for  and  obtained  a  peremptory  edict,  should  himself 
fail  to' appear  (in  person  or  by  his  agents),  the  proceedings  are 
stopped,  but  may  be  begun  again  de  novo,     (D.  5,  1,  72,  2.) 

A  defendant  wilfully  neglecting  to  appear  after  a  perempton' 
edict  is  said  to  be  contumax.  (D.  42,  1,  53,  L)  Judgment 
could  be  pronounced  in  his  absence,  withput  appeal.  (D.  42, 
1,  54.)     As  in  the  case  of  the  plaintiff,  the  peremptory  edict  or 

^  Si  judex  aUerve  ex  lUigatoinbus  morho  sonHco  Unpediaiur;  judien  dim  di^fumu 
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summons  was  generally  the  third,  but  might  be  the  first  and 
only  one,     (Paul,  Sent.  5,  5  A,  7.) 

A  referee  was  not  bound  to  decide  in  a  case  if  the  evidence 
left  his  mind  in  a  state  of  doubt ;  upon  taking  an  oath  that 
neither  party  had  made  out  their  case  to  his  satisfaction  {phi 
nan  liqttere),  he  was  discharged  (Aul.  Gell.  14,  2)  ;  and  the 
parties  were  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  another  judex  if  they 
were  dissatisfied.  Another  case  might  arise,  where  after  the 
litis  contestatio  the  defendant  discharged  the  claim  of  the 
plaintiff.     Could  ihe  judex  take  notice  of  thist 

A  question  remains  that  we  must  look  into,  whether,  if  before  the  matter 
is  adjudged  on,  the  defendant,  after  receiving  the  appointment  of  a  judex, 
satisfies  the  plaintiff,  it  agrees  with  the  duty  of  the  jtuiex  to  acquit  him,  or 
rather  to  condemn  him,  because  at  the  time  he  received  the  appointment 
of  2l  judex  he  was  in  such  case  that  he  ought  to  be  condemned.  Our 
teachers  think  he  ought  to  acquit  him,  and  that  it  makes  no  difference  what 
the  nature  of  the  proceeding  was.  This  is  the  common  saying  that  Sabinus 
and  Cassius  held  all  proceedings  might  lead  to  an  acquittal  {absolutoricC), 
But  the  authorities  of  the  opposing  school As  regards  pro- 
ceedings bonaefideiy  however,  they  hold  the  same  opinion,  because  no  doubt 
in  these  proceedings  the  duty  of  the yi/^;r  is  unrestrained.  The  same  opinion 
also  they  hold  with  regard  to  actions  for  a  thing,  because  there,  too,  it  falls 
within  the  very  duty  oisi  judex  that  the  defendant,  if  he  gives  up  the  thing, 
ought  to  be  acquitted.  Of  the  same  nature,  too,  are  some  actions  against  a 
person (O.  4,  1 14.) 

It  remains  to  call  attention  to  this  ;  that  if,  before  the  matter  is  adjudged 
on,  the  defendant  satisfies  the  plaintif]^  it  agrees  with  the  duty  of  the  judex 
to  acquit  him,  although  at  the  time  he  received  the  appointment  of  a  judex 
he  was  in  such  case  that  he  ought  to  be  condemned.  This  is  the  saying 
once  common,  that  all  proceedings  may  lead  to  an  acquittal.    (J.  4,  12,  2.} 

The  judgment  ought  to  be  pronounced  in  the  regular 
manner,  on  pain  of  being  null  and  void.  (C.  7,  45,  4.)  Both 
sides  must  have  enjoyed  an  opportunity  of  being  heard.  (C. 
7,  57,  5,)  The  judgment  must  be  pronounced  orally  to  the 
parties,  and-  could  not  be  delivered  in  writing.  (C.  7,  44,  1.) 
The  usual  custom  was,  that  after  the  parties  were  heard  the 
judieea  retired,  and  dictated  their  judgment  to  a  clerk,  and 
afterwards  came  out  and  read  it  to  the  parties  (breviculum). 
(C.  7,  44,  2.)  At  first  judgments  must  be  in  the  Latin  language 
(D.  42,  1,  48),  but  Arcadius  and  Honorius  permitted  them  to  be 
given  in  Greek.     (C.  7,  45,  12.) 

If  there  is  more  than  one  referee,  all  must  be  present  when 
judgment  is  pronounced  (D.  42,  1,  37),  but  a  majority  of  votes 
was  sufficient  to  support  the  judgment.     (D.  42,  1,  39.)     If  the 
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referees  are  equally  divided,  judgment  is  for  the  defendant  in 
all  cases,  except  a  suit  in  which  liberty  is  involved,  in  which 
case  the  judgment  is  to  be  in  favour  of  freedom  (D.  42, 1, 38) ; 
and  a  suit  to  upset  a  will  on  the  ground  of  undutifulness,  in 
which  case  the  will  is  to  be  supported.  (D.  5,  2,  10.) 
Lapse  of  suit  for  non-prosecution. 

All  proceedings  either  exist  by  statutory  right  (Judicia  legiHmd^y  or  fell 
within  the  power  {imperium)  (of  a  magistrate).    (G.  4,  103.) 

Statutory  proceedings  are  those  that  in  the  city  of  Rome,  or  within  the 
first  milestone  from  it,  are  received  between  Roman  citizens  and  before 
on^  judex.  They  under  the  iex  Julia  judiciaria^  unless  adjudged  on  within 
a  year  and  six  months,  die  out  This  is  the  common  saying,  that  under  the 
lex  Julia  a  lawsuit  dies  in  a  year  and  six  months.     (G.  4,  104.) 

Actions  that  fall  within  the  power  of  a  magistrate  are  those  brought 
before  recuperatares^  and  that  are  received  before  one  judex^  when  an  alien 
comes  in  either  as  judex  or  as  a  party  to  the  action.  In  the  same  case  are 
all  those  that  are  received  beyond  the  first  milestone  from  the  city  of  Rome, 
whether  between  Roman  citizens  or  between  aliens.  These  proceedings  are 
said  to  faU  within  a  magistrate's  power,  because  they  take  effect  so  long  as 
he  that  enjoined  them  is  in  power.    (G.  4,  105.) 

There  can,  however,  be  a  proceeding  under  a  statute  that  is  not  yet 
statutory ;  and  on  the  contrary,  not  under  a  statute,  and  yet  statutory 
{Ugitimum  judicium).  If,  for  instance,  under  the  lex  Aquilia  or  Ollima  or 
Furia  an  action  is  brought  in  the  provinces,  the  proceeding  will  fall  within 
the  power  of  a  magistrate.  The  rule  of  law  is  the  same  if  at  Rome  we 
bring  an  action  before  the  recuperatores  or  before  a  single  judex  when  an 
alien  comes  in.  On  the  contrary,  if  on  grounds  on  which  an  action  is 
granted  us  by  the  Praetor's  edict,  a  proceeding  is  received  at  Rome  before 
one  judex,  to  which  all  the  parties  are  Roman  citizens,  it  is  statutory.  (G. 
4,  109.) 

Lex  OUinia  is  probably  a  mistake  of  a  copyist 

IV.  New  Trials. 

The  decision  of  a  referee  did  not  in  itself  conclusively  draw 
after  it  an  order  for  execution,  even  at  a  time  when  no  appeal 
could  be  brought  A  plainti£f  that  had  got  judgment  in  his 
&vour  was  obliged  to  go  back  to  the  Praetor  with  the  judg- 
ment in  his  hand,  and  to  ask  his  authority  for  proceeding  further 
upon  it.  An  opportunity  was  thus  afforded  a  defendant  of  calling 
in  question  the  justice  of  the  decision  on  various  grounds^  and 
thus  it  might  happen  that  the  PrsBtor  refused  to  give  any 
effect  to  an  erroneous  judgment.  In  like  manner,  if  a  defendant 
succeeded  before  a  referee,  the  plaintiff  might  in  certain  cases 
treat  the  decision  as  null  and  void,  and  proceed  once  again  to 
the  PrsBtor  to  get  a  new /ormu&z  and  another  ^udto. 
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1!\i^  judex  ought  to  take  care  that  in  any  case,  as  far  as  he  finds  it  possible, 
he  is  to  give  his  decision  for  a  determinate  sum  of  money  or  thing,  even  if 
the  action  before  him  is  brought  for  an  amount  that  is  indeterminate.  (J.  4, 
6,  32.) 

A  jadgment  that  the  defendant  should  pay  the  sum  demanded  with  usual  interest 
(not  speoifying  at  what  rate)  is  null  and  void  (C.  7,  46,  8  ;  D.  42,  1,  59,  2),  unlen 
where  the  rate  of  interest  waa  a  recognised  quantity.    (C.  7,  46, 1.) 

Grounds  of  nullity. 

1.  When  the  judgment  has  been  pronounced,  owing  to  an 
en*or  of  law  appearing  on  the  face  of  the  judgment  it  is  wholly 
void ;  if  the  error  of  law  does  not  appear  on  the  face  of  the 
judgment,  it  cannot  be  upset  except  in  the  regular  course  of 
appeal.     (D.  49,  1,  19  ;  C.  1,  21,  3  ;  C.  2,  10,  3  ;  C.  7,  52,  2.) 

A  person  is  required  to  be  a  iv/bor,  and  he  pleads  as  an  excuse  that  he  is  beyond 
the  age  of  compulsory  service.  The  referee,  however,  held  that  no  excuse  was  adods- 
sible.  His  decision  is  null  and  void  without  appeaL  (Quum  €/t  jfwrt  eonttnlbixiwwii^ 
non  cU  jure  litigaioriSf  prontmciatur,)  If,  however,  the  referee  admitted  age  as  a 
ground  of  excuse,  but  held  that  the  tutor  had  not  proved  himself  heyond  the  proper 
age,  his  judgment  could  be  upset  only  by  regular  appeaL     (D.  49,  8, 1,  2.) 

In  a  testamentary  suit,  a  referee  supported  a  will  on  the  ground  that  a  boy  under 
fourteen  could  make  a  will.    The  deciBion  is  nulL     (C.  7,  64,  2.) 

A  judge  condemned  a  defendant  in  the  amount  claimed,  vdth  a  sum  in  addition 
that  represented  compound  interest.  But  compound  interest  is  illegaL  Nevertheless, 
OS  the  judgment  did  not  bear  this  fact  in  its  face,  it  was  valid,  unless  upset  on  appeal. 
(D.  42,  1,27.) 

2.  If  a  judgment  has  been  given  on  the  strength  of  false 
documents,  and  the  falsity  has  been  proved  in  criminal  pro- 
ceedings, it  is  held  void.  (C.  7,  58,  3.)  The  same  result 
followed,  according  to  a  rescript  of  Hadrian,  when  judg- 
ment was  obtained  by  a  conspiracy  of  bribed  witnesses. 
(D.  42,  1,  33.)  But  a  new  trial  could  not  be  had  merely 
on  the  ground  of  the  discovery  of  new  written  evidence 
(C.  7,  52,  4),  unless  the  documents  had  been  abstracted  by  the 
adverisary  (C.  2,  4,  19),  or  the  Exchequer  (FIscim)  was  the 
plaintiff.     (D.  42, 1,  35 ;  D.  49,  14,  2,  8.) 

3«  A  judgment  was  null  and  void  if  it  exceeded  the  terms  of 
the  reference  (D.  50,  17,  170 ;  C.  7,  48, 1),  unless  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  litigants.     (D.  5,  1,  74, 1.) 

4.  A  judgment  is  null  and  void  if  the  referee  has  accepted 
a  bribe.     (C.  7,  64,  7.) 

5.  A  judgment  is  void,  as  we  have  seen,  if  not  pronounced  in 
open  court  in  proper  form  (C.  7,  45,  6),  or  if  either  party  is 
absent  excusably,  as  by  illness,  or  absence  on  State  service  (D. 
5, 1,  75 ;  D.  42,  1,  60;  a  7,  43,  4),  or  if  the  defendant  is  dead 
<D,  49,  8,  2,  pr.),  or  insane.     (D.  42, 1,  9.) 
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Second  Epoch— EXTRAORDINARY  PROCEDURE. 
(A.)  Proceedings  from  Appearance  till  Judgbcent. 

The  prooeedlngB  from  appearance  of  parties  to  judgment  after  the  great  dunge 
made  by  Diocletian,  aboliehing  the  distinction  between /ut  and  judicium,  may  be  con- 
sidered under  the  following  heads  : — 

I.  Transition  from  the  Ordo  Judidorunk 

II.  Outline  of  Proceedings. 

III.  The  LUia  ContettaHo, 

IV.  Pleading  and  Defences  {exe^tionsi), 
V.  Set-oflf. 

VI.  Variance. 

I.  ^Transition  from  the  Ordo  Judiciorum. 

In  a  great  many  proceedings  of  an  executive  character,  the 
Prsdtor  was  compelled  to  hear  evidence,  and  pronounce  a  decision 
without  any  reference  to  a  judex.  Thus  in  proceedings  for  the 
execution  of  judgments,  or  to  enforce  the  rules  of  procedure,  the 
Pradtor  acted  withoxit  jiidices.  But  in  such  cases  the  object  of  the 
Praetor  was  not  to  determine  a  dispute  between  litigants,  but  to 
give  effect  to  judgments,  or  to  secure  the  working  of  the  machin- 
ery of  the  law.  There  were  cases,  however,  under  the  Republic, 
where  the  PrsBtor  sat  as  judge,  and  heard  evidence,  with  a 
view  to  determine  the  rights  of  private  individuals.  Thus,  by 
a  restitutio  in  integrum  he  could  make  void  a  bargain  made 
by  a  minor  under  twenty-five,  when  any  advantage  had  been 
taken  of  him,  or  he  had  lost  by  the  transaction.  In  like 
manner,  he  interfered  even  for  persons  beyond  twenty-five, 
when  in  consequence  of  the  fraud,  violence  of  one  party,  or  the 
innocent  error,  excusable  absence,  old  age,  or  minima  eapitis 
deminutio  of  the  other,  a  person  had  been  unjustly  deprived  of 
a  legal  right,  or  unjustly  saddled  with  a  legal  duty  {restiiuiioin 
integrum^  est  redintegrandae  rex  vel  causae  actio.)  (Paul,  Sen  L 1, 7, 2.)* 
The  Praetor  in  giving  this  relief  (which  he  did  only  when  no 
other  remedy  by  actio  or  exceptio  was  available,  D.  4,  4,  16,  pr.) 
heard  the  parties  and  the  necessary  evidence  without  sending 
the  case  to  a  judex.  {Causa  cognita.)  (Paul,  Sent.  1,  7,  3.)  For 
examples  see  Index,  Restitutio  in  integrum, 

*  Nam  sub  hoc  titolo  [de  in  integram  restitutionilras]  plnrifariam  Pnstctf  liamlnibos 
vel  lapsis  vel  cdrcomscriptiB  subvenit ;  sive  metu,  sive  calliditate^  sive  aetate,  aive  ab- 
sentia inciderunt  in  captionem  (D.  4,  1,  1),  sive  per  status  mutationem,  aot  justms 
errorem  (D.  4,  1,  2) :  item  inquit  Pnetor,  si  qua  alia  mibi  justa  oausa 
integrum  restituam.     (D.  4,  6,  26,  9.) 
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Again,  in  a  certain  number  of  controversies  regarding  land 
(of  which  Frontinns  enumerates  fifteen),  about  twelve  were 
tried  with  the  aid  of  a  professional  class  (Surveyors),  whose 
opinion  was  binding  on  the  judge.     {Jfensores.  Agrimensores.) 

But  it  was  not  until  the  empire  that  any  serious  inroad  was 
made  on  the  system  of  reference  to  a  judex.  Almost  the  first 
days  of  the  Empire  witnessed  the  birth  and  rapid  growth  of 
JideicammisscL  Claudius  added  two  special  Praetors  for  this 
important  branch  of  litigation.  It  is  worth  observing  that 
the  jurisdiction  was  confined  entirely  to  the  magistrates,  and 
that  no  reference  of  a  cause  of  that  nature  was  made  to  a  judea. 
(6.  2,  278 ;  J.  2,  28,  1.)  In  contradistinction  from  the  ordin- 
ary procedure  by  reference  to  a  judexj  these  proceedings  were 
termed  Cognitiones  Extraordinariae  or  Persecutiones  (as  opposed 
to  Actio,  PetUio,  Interdictum),     (D.  50,  16,  178,  2  ;  G.  2,  278.) 

This  example  was  followed  in  the  new  branches  of  law 
created  under  the  Empire.  Thus  the  recovery  of  honoraria  was 
aUowed  only  by  the  new  process,  while  by  the  action  of  man- 
date no  fee  could  be  recovered.  (D.  50,  13,  1,  1.)  The  same 
procedure  was  prescribed  for  complaints  by  slaves  against  their 
masters  (p.  186),  and  for  the  obligations  imposed  on  children 
and  parents  of  mutual  support.     (D.  25,  3,  5.) 

Constantino  (AJ).  342)  relieved  suitors  from  the  technical 
snares  of  the  formula.  Nevertheless,  the  old  formal  demand  of 
an  action  (impetratio  actionis)  continued  to  be  kept  up  until  the 
reign  (A.D.  428)  of  Theodosius  JI.  (C.  2,  58,  1).  Its  place  was 
taken  by  the  written  summons  {libellua  conventionis),  which  in  a 
far  better  way  informed  the  defendant  of  the  nature  of  the 
complaint  against  him.  Finally,  in  A.D.  294,  Diocletian  abolished 
the  judicial,  and  enacted  that  all  causes  should  be  heard  entirely 
by  the  magistrates. 

IL  Outline  of  Proceedings. 

When  the  parties  came  before  the  judge,  the  plaintiff  was 
bound  to  state  his  complaint  and  demand,  and  the  defendant 
could  urge  those  defences  that  the  law  allowed  him.  The 
parties  were  not  bound  to  follow  the  distinctions  of  the  old 
formulae,  but  in  substance  the  discussion  that  took  place  to 
elicit  the  exact  nature  of  the  dispute  between  them  differed 
but  little  firom  the  lines  of  the  formulae.  There  was,  however, 
no  written /<:>rmti2a;  the  discussion  was  oral,  and  the  substance 
of  it  recorded  by  the  clerks  of  court  (pjfficiales),  (C.  7,  62, 
32,  2.)     After  the    preliminary  discussion,  which  ended  in  a 
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settlement  of  the  issue  to  be  tried  (C.  Th.  2,  18,  1),  witnesses 
were  produced  and  speeches  made  as  formerly  injudicio. 

III.  The  Litis  Contestatio, 

Under  the  formula  system  the  litis  contestatio  was  the  last  act 
in  jure  before  the  parties  proceeded  to  the  judex ;  but  when  the 
distinction  between  jus  and  judicium  no  longer  existed,  at  what 
point  is  the  old  litis  contestatio  supposed  to  exist  t     It  would 
appear  that  even  before  Diocletian,  the  litis  contestation  in  the  case 
of  the  extraordinary  proceedure,  was  rather  at  the  beginning  of 
the  pleadings  than  at  a  point  that  would  coincide  with   the 
issue   of  the  formula.     (C.  3,  9,  1.)     From   a  constitution  of 
Justinian  we  learn  that  it  was   after   the  statement   of  the 
plaintiff  and  counter-statement  of  the  defendant.    (0. 3, 1, 14, 1.) 
This  scarcely,  if  at   all,   differs  from  the  period  of  the  litis 
contestatio  under  the  formula  system.      What  is  interesting,  and 
is  clearly  proved,  is,  that  the  service  of  the  summons  was  not 
the  litis  contestatio,  or  legal  commencement  of  the  suit.    Justinian 
enacted  that  after  service  of  the  summons  twenty  days  should 
be  allowed  for  the  appearance  of  defendant  to  make  a  litiB 
contestatio  (Nov.  53,  3,  2),  and  that  plaintiff  must  proceed  to  the 
same  point  within  two  months.     (Nov.  96,  1.)     Thus,  even  at 
the  last  stage  of  development,  the  Roman  law  of  procedure 
bears  indelible  traces  of  its  origin.     The  suit  does  not  begin 
with  the  summons,  even  now  that  the  summons  is  issued  by 
order  of  a  judge,  but  at  a  point  in  the  proceedings  that  to  the 
eye  of  reason  is  arbitrary,  although  it  is  explained   by   the 
history  of  Roman  law.      Under  the  legis  actio  sacramefitiy  the 
procedure  began  with    a   simulated  reference   to   arbitration. 
One  man   asserts  a  claim   against  another,  who   denies   the 
claim ;  and  both  agree  that  whatever  the  claim  is  it  shall  be 
given  up  in  consideration  of  the  reference  to  arbitration.     The 
whole  meaning  and  essence  of  such  a  reference  is,  that  the  ^ 
parties  agree  to  the  extinction  of  the  original  claim.     But  for 
that,  a  reference  would  be  the  beginning,  instead  of  the  end. 
of  a  controversy.     No  man  would  consent  to  go  to  arbitration, 
assuming  he  was  not  compelled  to  do  so,  if,  in  the  event  of  the 
reference  in  any  manner  failing  to  give  satisfaction,  the  original 
dispute  were  to  be  revived.      At  all  events,  the  Roman  law 
starts  with  the  rule,  that  a  reference  to  arbitration  absolutely 
extinguishes  the  original  cause  of  action. 

The  case  was  different  in  old  times  with  the  iegts  acHones.     Once  an 
action  had  been  brought  on  any  matter,  no  further  action  upon  it  could  be 
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brought  at  strict  law.     And  exceptiones  in  those  times  were  not  in  use  at  all 
as  they  are  now.    (G.  4,  108.) 

1.  The  first  and  principal  effect,  then,  of  the  liiM  contestathy 
is  to  extinguish  the  cause  of  action. 

An  obligation  may  be  taken  away,  further,  by  joining  issue  in  an  action 
(/t/ts  contestatio\  provided  the  action  is  statutory.  The  obligation  in  chief 
is  then  dissolved,  and  the  defendant  begfins  to  be  liable  by  reason  of  join- 
ing issue.  If  he  is  condemned,  then  joining  issue  is  at  an  end ;  and 
he  begins  to  be  liable  by  reason  of  the  judgment.  This  is  what  the  old 
writers  mean  when  they  say  that  the  debtor  is  bound,  before  issue  is  joined 
to  give,  after  issue  is  joined  to  be  condemned,  after  condemnation  to  do  what 
the  judgment  ordains.     (G.  3,  1 80.) 

But  if  it  is  by  a  statutory  proceeding  (JegiHmum  judiciunC)  that  an  action  is 
brought  against  a  person  by  \ht  formula  that  has  its  statement  of  claim  under 
they«j  civile^  afterwards  no  action  can  be  brought  at  strict  law  on  the  same 
matter,  and  therefore  the  exceptio  is  superfluous.  But  if  the  action  is  for  a 
thing,  or  is  in  factum^  none  the  less  an  action  can  afterwards  be  brought,  and 
therefore  the  exceptio  is  needed  that  the  case  has  been  judged  or  brought 
before  3.  judex,     (G.  4,  107.) 

In  the  case  of  an  <Mtio  in  peraowmn  with  a/o}*mte^a  in  juB  concept  the  action  wad 
to  enforce  an  obligation,  and  the  grant  of  a  formula  operated  as  &novatio  of  the  obliga- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  in  an  <i€tio  in  rem  or  an  actio  in  perionenn  with  akfortMila  in 
factum  concfpta,  no  obligation  was  alleged  and  no  notxUio  took  place. 

Hence  it  is  that  if  I  demand  a  debt  by  a  statutory  proceeding,  I  cannot 
afterwards  bring  an  action  for  that  very  right ;  for  the  statement  of  claim  that 
the  thing  ought  to  be  given  to  me  is  useless,  because  after  issue  is  joined  it 
no  longer  ought  to  be  given  me.  It  is  not  so  if  I  bring  an  action  that  falls 
within  a  magistrate's  power,  for  then  the  obligation  lasts  none  the  less,  and 
I  can  therefore  bring  an  action  afterwards  by  that  very  right ;  but  I  ought  to 
be  set  aside  by  the  exceptio  that  the  case  has  been  judged  {rei  judicatae)  or 
brought  before  a  y«rt>jr  {rei  in  judicium  deducted).  Which  proceedings  are 
statutory,  and  which  fall  within  a  magistrate's  power,  we  will  tell  in  the  next 
book  of  our  Commentaries.     (G.  3,  181.) 

For  this  distinction,  838  p.  1010. 

If  an  action  that  falls  within  a  magistrate's  power  is  carried  through, 
whether  it  is  for  a  thing,  or  against  a  person,  or  by  Si,  formula  framed  to  state 
a  fact,  or  by  one  that  has  its  statement  of  claim  framed  to  state  a  right, 
afterwards  none  the  less  at  strict  law  an  action  on  the  same  matter  can  be 
brought  An  exceptio^  therefore,  is  necessary,  tha^  the  case  has  been  judged 
or  brought  before  ^  judex.    (G.  4,  106.) 

2.  Judgment  is  to  be  given  with  reference  to  the  state  of 
facts  at  the  time  of  the  litis  contestatio.  Thus,  although  usucapio 
ran  till  judgment,  virtually  it  was  stopped  at  the  litis  contestatio 
(p.  268). 

3.  Performance  by  defendant  of  demand  after  the  litis  con- 
testatio  did  not  always  entitle  him  to  absolution  from  the  judge. 
(G.  4,114.) 
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Thus  the  sale  of  a  slave  liable  for  a  delict  after  the  liiii 
contestatio,  even  to  the  plaintiff,  did  not  avoid  condemnation. 
(D.  9,  4,  37.) 

4.  A  penal  or  other  action  that  cannot  be  brought  against 
the  heirs  of  a  wrongdoer,  after  the  litis  contestatio  lies  against 
the  heirs.  The  reason  seems  to  be  that,  inasmuch  as  the 
original  claim  no  longer  exists,  but  has  been  given  up,  in  con- 
sideration of  a  promise  to  obey  the  judgment,  the  claim  is  reallj 
transfoimed  into  a  species  of  debt,  and  all  heirs  are  liable  for  the 
debts  of  their  predecessors.  (D.  44,  7,  58  ;  D.  46,  2,  29  ;  D.  50, 
17,  67.) 

In  like  manner,  a  popularia  actiOf  after  the  litis  contestatio, 
becomes,  as  it  were,  a  private  claim  of  the  plaintiff;  and  if  he 
dies,  the  action  may  be  continued  by  his  heirs. 

5.  If  an  action  were  brought  concerning  property,  it  became 

a  res  litigiosa,  and  incapable  of  alienation  to  a  person  cognisant 

of  the  fact. 

If,  again,  you  knowingly  buy  a  farm  about  which  an  action  is  pending 
from  the  man  that  is  not  in  possession  of  it,  and  demand  it  from  the  man 
that  is,  you  are  met  by  the  exceptiOySind  so  in  any  case  set  aside.    (G.  4,  ii?*) 

IV.  Pleading  under  the  new  system. 

Although  the  formula  was  superseded,  yet  the  language  and 

the  ideas  it  introduced  remained.     So  also  Justinian  continues 

to  speak  oi  exception  although  equitable  pleas  do  not  require  to  be 

specially  pleaded.     In  the  older  system,  if  a  defendant  went 

before  the  judex  without  an  exceptio  in  the  formula^  he  could 

not  plead  his  equitable  defence ;  but  now  all  actions  are  on  the 

footing  of  the  bonaejidei  actions,  in  which  no  defence  need  be 

pleaded  until  the  parties  are  before  the  judex.     An  exceptxo 

now  means  nothing  more   than   a  ground   of  defence  to  an 

action. 

In  like  manner,  if  a  debtor  takes  the  oath  tendered  him  by  his  creditor 
that  he  ought  to  give  nothing,  he  still  remains  bound.  But  since  it  is  unfair 
that  a  question  of  perjury  should  be  raised,  he  defends  himself  by  the 
exceptio  ^at  he  has  taken  the  oath.  In  actions  for  a  thing  exceptiones  are 
equally  necessary.  If,  for  instance,  the  possessor  takes  the  oath  tendered  by 
the  claimant  that  the  thing  is  his  own,  and  yet  none  the  less  the  claimant 
brings  a  vindicatio  for  the  same  thing,  an  exceptio  is  in  place  ;  for  although 
it  may  be  true,  as  he  alleges  in  his  statement  of  claim,  that  the  thing  is  his, 
yet  it  is  unfair  that  the  possessor  should  be  condemned.  If,  again,  an  actioD 
of  either  kind  is  brought  against  you,  none  the  less  for  that  the  right  oi 
action  lasts  ;  and  therefore,  in  strict  law,  an  action  can  be  brought  against 
you  afterwards  for  the  same  thing.  But  you  ought  to  have  the  help  of  the 
exceptio  ret  judicatae  (that  the  case  has  been  judged  already).   (J.  4,  13,  4-5.) 
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Perpetual  and  peremptory  excepiiones  are  those  that  always  bar  the 
way  against  those  that  take  proceedings  and  put  an  end  to  what  is 
in  dispute.  Such  is  the  defence,  that  the  act  was  done  through  fear  or 
fraud;  or,  again,  that  an  agreement  was  come  to  providing  that  the 
money  should  in  no  case  be  demanded.  Temporary  and  dilatory  excep- 
Hones  are  those  that  for  a  time  do  harm,  and  grant  a  delay  for  a  time ; 
as,  for  instance,  that  an  agreement  was  come  to  providing  that  no  action 
could  be  brought  within  a  fixed  time,  say  five  years.  For  at  the  end  of  the 
time  the  plaintiff  is  not  hindered  from  following  up  his  property.  Those, 
therefore,  that  when  they  wish  to  bring  an  action  within  the  time  find  an 
exceptio  thrown  in  their  way,  whether  based  on  agreement  or  some  other  like 
one,  ought  to  put  off  the  action,  and  to  bring  another  after  the  time  is  come  ; 
indeed,  this  is  the  very  reason  why  these  excepiiones  are  called  dilatory.  But 
if  not,  and  if  they  brought  the  action  within  the  time,  and  had  it  barred  by 
the  exceptio^  then  in  old  times  they  could  not  obtain  anything  in  that  pro- 
ceeding because  of  the  exceptio^  and  could  bring  no  action  after  the  time  was 
come  ;  because  they  rashly  brought  the  matter  to  judgment,  and  so  used  it 
up,  and  in  this  way  they  often  lost  their  case.  In  our  day,  however, 
we  do  not  wish  this  to  go  on  so  strictly,  and  resolve  that  he  that  dares  to 
bring  a  suit  before  the  time  of  the  agreement  or  the  obligation  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  the  constitution  of  Zeno,  which  that  most  sacred  lawgiver  put  forth 
concerning  those  that  in  respect  of  time  demand  too  much.  If,  therefore, 
the  time  either  that  the  plaintiff  himself,  of  his  own  accord,  granted  as  a 
favour,  or  that  the  nature  of  the  action  involves  is  being  set  at  nought,  then 
they  that  have  suffered  such  a  wrong  are  to  have  twice  as  much  ;  and  after 
the  time  is  over,  they  are  not  to  take  up  a  lawsuit  unless  they  have  received 
all  the  expenses  of  the  one  before.  Thus  plaintiffs,  thoroughly  frightened  by 
such  a  penalty,  will  be  taught  to  observe  the  time  for  lawsuits.  (J.  4,  13, 
8-10.) 

V.  Set-off. 

Set-offs,  when  brought  up,  often  make  a  man  obtain  less  than  is  due  to  him. 
For  on  the  ground  of  what  is  right  and  fair,  account  is  taken  of  what*  he  in 
turn  ought  to  make  good  to  the  plaintiff  in  the  same  case ;  and  for  the 
remainder  the  defendant  may  be  condemned,  as  has  already  been  said. 
(J-  4i  6,  39.) 

In  proceedings  bonae  fidei  the  judge  is  allowed  unrestricted  power  to 
estimate  how  much  in  fairness  and  equity  ought  to  be  given  up  to  the 
plaintiff.  This  includes  the  power  of  taking  into  account  as  a  set-off  any- 
thing the  plaintiff  in  turn  ought  to  make  good,  and  of  condemning  the 
defendant  to  pay  only  the  balance.  Even  in  proceedings  at  strict  law,  under 
a  rescript  of  the  late  Emperor  Marcus,  if  the  exceptio  by  which  the  plaintiff 
was  met  was  fraud,  set-off  was  brought  in.  But  a  constitution  of  ours  has 
brought  in  more  widely  the  set-offs  that  rest  on  manifest  right,  and  has 
allowed  them  to  lessen  the  actions  at  strict  law,  whether  for  a  thing  or 
against  a  person,  or  of  any  other  sort  whatever,  with  the  exception  of  the 
action  of  deposit  alone.  That  an  action  of  deposit  should  be  met  by  a  claim 
for  set-off,  we  believed  sufficiently  undutiful :  and  it  was  excepted  that  no 
one  might,  under  the  pretext  of  a  set-off,  be  fraudulently  hindered  from  re- 
covering what  he  deposited.    (J.  4,  6,  30.) 
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1.  Xo  Bum  can  be  set-off  unless  it  is  due  by  the  plaintiff  {actor)  to  the  defendant 
(reiu),  (C.  4,  81,  9.)  But  a  surety  sued  for  the  debt  of  the  principal  debtor  can 
set-off  any  sum  due  by  the  plaintiff  either  to  himself  or  to  the  principal  debtor.  (D. 
16,  2,  6.) 

2.  The  debt  must  be  such  as  would  support  an  action  or  an  equitable  defence 
{exeeptio).     In  this  way  a  naturalis  obligcUio  may  be  set-off  (p.  465). 

8.  A  debt,  to  be  set-off,  must  be  actually  due.  A  snm  payable  at  a  future  day  by 
plaintiff  cannot  be  set-off  to  a  sum  payable  at  once  by  the  defendant.     (D.  16,  2,  7.) 

4.  No  debt  can  be  set-off  unless  it  is  either  undisputed  by  the  plaintiff  or  suscep- 
tible of  easy  proof  {liquidum).  (D.  16,  2,  8.)  If  the  alleged  debt  is  difficult  to  prove, 
there  is  no  advantage  in  having  a  set-off;  it  would  be  just  as  easy  for  the  defender 
to  bring  a  cross  action. 

5.  A  debt,  to  be  set-off,  must  be  certain  and  determinate.  Thus,  if  the  plaintiff 
owes  the  defendant  alternatively  a  sum  of  money  or  a  slave,  there  can  be  no  set-off 
until  the  choice  is  made,  and  it  appears  which  is  due.     (D.  16,  2,  22.) 

6.  The  debt  must  have  some  relation  to  the  amount  claimed  before  it  can  be  set* 
off  Thus  no  set-off  is  allowed  in  an  action  ex  commodato.  (0.  4,  28,  4. )  G^eraUj 
the  question  to  be  settled  in  allowing  or  refusing  a  set-off  was,  whether  it  was  moK 
convenient  that  the  claim  should  be  referred  to  one  judge  and  one  trial,  or  that  the 
defendant  should  bring  a  cross  action  and  try  his  claim  separately. 

VI.  Variance. 

If  a  man,  when  he  brought  an  action,  embraced  too  much  in  his  state- 
ment of  claim — more,  that  is,  than  belonged  to  him,  his  case  fell  to  the 
ground ;  that  is,  he  lost  his  property,  and  did  not  readily  obtain  from  the 
Praetor  a  restoration  to  his  full  rights.  If,  indeed,  he  was  under  twenty-five, 
just  as  in  other  cases,  after  inquiry,  aid  was  given  him  if  the  slip  was  due  to 
his  youth  ;  so  in  this  case,  too,  aid  was  usually  given  him.  No  doubt,  if  a 
case  of  mistake  recognised  by  law  came  in  so  strong  that  even  men  of  the 
firmest  character  might  have  made  a  slip,  aid  was  given  him  although  over 
twenty-five ;  as,  for  instance,  when  a  man  demanded  a  legacy  entire,  and 
thereafter  codicilli  were  brought  forward,  by  which  either  a  part  of  the  legacy 
was  taken  away  or  legacies  were  given  to  certain  persons  besides,  that  made 
the  plaintiflPs  demand  exceed  the  three-fourths  to  which,  according  to  the 
lex  Fakidia^  the  legacies  were  brought  down.     (J.  4,  6,  33.) 

All  this  was  once  in  use.  But  afterwards  a  statute  of  Zeno's  and  one  of 
ours  narrowed  such  use.  If  too  much  in  respect  of  time  is  demanded,  the 
constitution  of  Zeno  of  blessed  memory  {divinae  memoriae)  tells  what  ought 
to  be  resolved  on.  But  if  it  is  too  much  in  respect  of  amount  or  in  any  other 
way  that  is  demanded,  then  let  the  plaintiff  be  punished  by  being  condemned 
to  pay  thrice  the  amount  at  stake,  as  we  said  above.     (J.  4,  6,  33  e.) 

If  the  plaintiff  embraces  too  little  in  his  statement  of  claim — less,  that  is, 
than  belonged  to  him  ;  if,  for  instance,  when  ten  aurei  were  due  him,  he 
claims  that  five  ought  to  be  given  him,  or  when  the  whole  farm  is  his, 
claims  half  as  his — he  runs  no  risk  in  his  action ;  for  the  judge,  under  a 
constitution  by  Zeno  of  blessed  memory,  none  the  less  condemns  the  opposite 
party  in  the  same  proceeding  to  pay  the  balance.     (J.  4,  6,  34.) 

If  one  states  in  his  claim  one  thing  instead  of  another,  it  is  held  that  be 
nms  no  risk.  In  the  same  proceeding,  when  the  truth  is  ascertained,  we 
allow  him  to  correct  his  mistake.  An  instance  is,  when  one  that  ought  to 
demand  the  slave  Stichus  demands  Eros,  or  when  one  declares  in  his  state- 
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ment  of  claim  that  something  ought  to  be  given  him  under  a  will,  and  it  is 
due  under  a  stipulation.    0-  4,  6,  35.) 

(B.)  Costs. 

In  a  mattire  system  of  law,  a  person  that  makes  an  unjust 
claim,  or  resists  a  just  claim,  is  regarded  as  inflicting  a  distinct 
wrong,  and  as  bound  to  pay  compensation,  the  measure  of 
which  is  well  described  by  the  term  "  costs."  The  best  rule 
on  this  subject  is,  that  while  success  affords  a  fair  presump- 
tion of  Tightness,  the  judge  should,  be  allowed  to  make  such 
exceptions  as  justice  may  require. 

It  can  be  no  matter  of  surprise  to  anyone  that  follows  the 
growth  of  Roman  law  that  the  early  law  contained  no  provision 
for  costs.  It  is  true  that  in  the  sacramentum  the  loser  forfeited 
his  stake,  but  not  to  the  winner  ;  the  lost  stake  represents  the 
payment  of  the  fees  of  court.  By  various  steps,  however,  the 
Romans  at  last  arrived  at  a  sound  system. 

1.  Penalties  attached  to  a  suit  improperly  defended. 

I.  Now  we  must  note  that,  by  the  old  law,  men  were  hindered  from  lightly 
going  on  to  a  lawsuit,  by  a  pecuniary  penalty  or  the  sanctity  of  an  oath,  and 
these  devices  are  still  used  by  the  Praetor.  Against  a  party,  for  instance, 
that  denied  liability  in  certain  cases,  an  action  for  twice  the  amount  is 
established ;  as,  for  instance,  in  an  action  on  account  of  a  debt  due  by 
judgment  (actio  judicati\  or  of  money  paid  for  another  {actio  depenst)^ 
or  of  injurious  damage,  or  of  legacies  left  in  the  form  per  damnationem, 
(G.  4,  171.) 

2.  Wager.     (Sponsio.) 

In  certain  cases  one  is  allowed  to  make  a  judicial  wager  (sponsio),  as  for 
a  determinate  sum  of  money  that  has  been  lent,  or  for  money  that  has  been 
settled  on  {pecunia  constituted) ;  in  a  former  case  for  a  third  of  the  sum, 
but  in  the  latter  for  a  half.     (G.  4,  171.) 

To  them  must  be  added  interdicts  (p.  1000). 

3.  Oath  of  defendant. 

But  if  no  risk  is  imposed  on  the  defendant  either  of  a  judicial  wager  or  of 
an  action  for  twice  the  amount,  and  if  the  action  is  not  at  once,  even  from 
the  beginning,  for  more  than  the  amount  simply,  the  Praetor  allows  the 
plaintiff  to  exact  an  oath  that  the  defendant's  denial  is  not  in  order  to  trump 
up  a  case.  Hence,  since  heirs  and  those  that  are  held  to  be  in  the  position 
of  heirs  never  incur  an  obligation  for  twice  the  amount,  and  since  also 
against  women  and  pupUli  the  penalty  in  a  judicial  wager  is  not  usually 
enforced,  the  Praetor  orders  them  only  to  take  the  oath.     (G.  4,  172.) 

In  some  cases  from  the  very  beginning  the  action  is  for  more  than  the 
amount  simply;  in  the  case  oi furtum  manifestum^  for  instance,  it  is  for 
fourfold  ;  oi  furtum  nee  manifestum^  for  twofold ;  oi  furtum  conceptum  and 
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oblaium  for  threefold.  In  these  cases,  and  in  certain  cases  besides,  whether 
one  denies  or  confesses  liability,  the  action  is  for  more  than  the  amount 
simply.    (G.  4,  173.) 

4.  Changes  by  Justinian. 

Now  we  must  note  that  the  upholders  of  our  laws  have  taken  great  care 
to  keep  men  from  lightly  going  into  lawsuits,  and  we  have  the  same  anxiety. 
This  can  be  done  chiefly  by  restraining  the  rashness  both  of  plaintiffs  and  of 
defendants,  sometimes  by  a  money  penalty,  sometimes  by  the  awe  of  an 
oath,  sometimes  by  the  fear  of  infamy.    (J.  4,  16,  pr.) 

An  oath,  for  instance,  under  a  constitution  of  ours,  is  tendered  to  all  that 
are  sued.  The  defendant,  indeed,  cannot  make  use  of  his  allegations  with- 
out first  swearing  that  it  is  in  the  belief  that  he  has  a  good  defence  that  he 
comes  to  deny  what  is  charged.  Against  those  that  deny  liability  in  some 
cases  an  action  for  twice  the  amount  is  established,  as  when  an  action  is 
brought  on  account  of  wrongful  damage,  or  of  legacies  left  to  places  worthy 
of  veneration.  Sometimes,  again,  even  from  the  very  beginning,  the  action 
is  for  more  than  the  amount  simply,  as  in  the  case  oifurtum  manifestttm  for 
fourfold,  of  nee  manifestum  for  twofold.  In  these  cases,  and  in  certain  cases 
besides,  whether  one  denies  or  confesses  liability,  the  action  is  for  more  than 
the  amount  simply.    (J.  4,  16,  i.) 

Justinian  enacted  in  A.D.  530  that  in  all  causes,  whether 
decided  in  the  presence  of  both  or  in  the  absence  of  one  of 
the  parties,  the  judges  should  condemn  the  defeated  litigant  to 
pay  costs  to  the  victor,  estimated  on  oath  by  the  victor  accord- 
ing to  the  usual  allowance  ;  and  if  the  judges  neglected  to  do 
so,  they  could  be  compelled  to  pay  the  costs  themselves.  (C. 
3,  1,  13,  6.) 

II.  Penalties  attached  to  the  improper  bringing  of  a  suit. 

Plaintiffs  are  restrained  from  trumping  up  charges  {calumma)  sometimes 
by  the  proceeding  so  called,  sometimes  by  that  called  corUrarium,  sometimes 
by  an  oath,  sometimes  by  demanding  a  stipulation  in  turn.     (G.  4,  174.} 

1.  The  proceeding  called  calumniae  {for  trumping  up  a  charge)  is  in  place 
against  any  action.  It  is  brought  for  a  tenth  of  the  amount  in  question,  or 
against  interdicts  for  one-fourth.    (G.  4,  175.) 

2.  The  proceeding  called  contrariutn  (opposition)  is  established  in  certain 
fixed  cases.  It  may  be  brought,  for  instance,  to  meet  an  actio  injuriarum; 
or  if  an  action  is  brought  against  a  woman  on  the  ground,  as  alleged,  that 
when  sent  into  possession  on  behalf  of  her  unborn  child  she  fraudulently 
transferred  possession  to  another ;  or  again,  if  one  brings  an  action  on  the 
ground,  as  alleged,  that  when  sent  into  possession  by  the  Praetor  he  has  been 
refused  admission  by  some  one  else.  Against  an  actio  injuriarum  it  is  given 
for  a  tenth ;  against  the  other  two  for  a  fifth.     (G.  4,  177.) 

This  is  a  severer  mode  of  restraint  than  the  proceeding  called  calumttUae. 
In  that  no  one  is  condemned  to  pay  a  tenth  unless  when  he  knew  that 
his  action  was  not  righteous,  but  began  it  to  harass  an  adversary,  and  in 
hope  of  a  victory  rather  from  mistake  or  unfairness  on  the  judge's  part 
than  from  the  truth  of  his  case ;  for  calumma  lies  in  a  man's  intention. 
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as  theft  does.  But  in  the  proceeding  called  conirarium  the  plaintiff  is  con- 
demned in  any  event  if  he  has  not  maintained  his  case,  although  there  was 
some  opinion  that  led  him  on  to  believe  he  was  right  in  bringing  the  action. 
(G.  4,  178.) 

3.  The  penalty  of  a  stipulation  in  turn  {restipulaiw)  is  usually  enforced 
in  certain  cases,  and  as  in  the  proceeding  called  conirarium  the  plaintiff  is 
condemned  in  any  event  if  he  has  not  maintained  his  case,  and  no  inquiry 
is  made  whether  he  knew  that  he  was  not  right  in  bringing  the  action.  For 
by  the  penalty  of  a  stipulation  in  turn  the  plaintiff  is  condemned  in  any 
event.    (G.  4,  170.) 

It  is  free  to  him  against  whom  the  action  is  brought  to  meet  it  either  by 
the  proceeding  called  calumniae^  or  by  exacting  an  oath  that  the  action  is 
not  a  trumped-up  one  {ccUumniae  causa),     (G.  4,  176.) 

In  every  case,  then,  in  which  an  action  can  be  brought  by  the  proceeding 
called  conirarium^  the  proceeding  called  ccUumniae  also  is  in  place.  But  by 
one  proceeding  or  the  other  alone  is  one  allowed  to  bring  an  action.  On 
this  principle,  if  the  oath  that  the  charge  is  trumped-up  is  exacted,  then  as 
the  proceeding  called  calumniae  is  not  granted,  so  that  called  conirarium 
ought  not  to  be  granted  either.    (G.  4,  179.) 

Sometimes  if  a  demand  is  made  of  a  plaintiff  with  the  penalty  of  a  stipu- 
lation in  turn,  then  neither  is  he  met  by  the  proceeding  called  calumniae^ 
nor  is  he  brought  under  the  awe  of  an  oath.  As  for  the  proceeding  called 
contrariumy  it  is  plain  that  in  these  cases  it  is  not  in  place.     (G.  4,  181.) 

4.  Changes  by  Justinian. 

The  plaintiff  also  is  restrained  from  trumping  up  a  charge,  for  he,  even, 
under  a  constitution  of  ours,  is  compelled  to  take  an  oath  that  he  is  not.  On 
both  sides  also  the  advocates  come  under  an  oath — a  point  embraced  in 
another  constitution  of  ours.  All  this  was  brought  in  on  account  of  the  old 
action  called  calumniae^  now  fallen  into  disuse,  because  it  fined  the  plaintiff 
one-tenth  of  the  amount  in  dispute,  a  thing  we  nowhere  find  done.  But 
instead  of  this  there  have  been  brought  in  the  oath  aforesaid,  and  the  rule 
by  which  a  man  that  shamelessly  will  go  to  law  is  forced  to  pay  all  damages 
and  costs  of  the  suit  to  the  opposite  party.    (J.  4,  16,  i.) 

In  some  proceedings  the  persons  condemned  are  branded  with  ignominy 
— in  the  case  of  theft,  for  instance,  of  robbery,  or  oUnjuria  and  fraud  [Jiducia'\ ; 
tutela,  mandate,  deposit  if  the  actions  are  direct  not  cross  actions  ;  and 
again,  in  the  case  of  partnership,  which  is  a  direct  action  on  both  sides,  and 
in  that  proceeding,  therefore,  any  one  of  the  partners,  if  condemned,  is 
branded  with  ignominy  {infamia\  But  in  cases  of  theft,  robbery,  injuria^  or 
fraud,  not  only  those  actually  condemned  are  branded  with  ignominy,  but 
those  also  that  come  to  a  compromise.  [So  it  is  written  in  the  Praetor's 
edict],  and  rightly  ;  for  it  makes  the  greatest  difference  whether  one  comes 
under  an  obligation  because  of  an  offence  or  because  of  a  contract.  [In  that 
part  of  the  edict,  further,  it  is  expressly  provided  that  a  man  sued  in  the  pro- 
ceeding called  conirarium,  or  again  a  man  that  has  come  in  on  behalf  of  a 
debtor,  a  tutor  for  instance,  or  a  cognitor,  is  not  to  labour  under  ignominy. 
A  man,  therefore,  that  is  sued  as  a  surety  is  not ;  for  he  is  condemned  on 
behalf  of  another.]    (J.  4,  16,  2  ;  G.  4,  182.) 
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(0.)  Procurators  and  AovocATEa 

We  have  seen  that  no  agent  could  be  admitted  in  the  soleran 
formalities  of  the  legis  actio,  in  accordance  with  the  general  rale 
that  no  one  could  take  anything  by  a  solemn  formality  except 
the  person  that  performed  it. 

We  must  note  now  that  anyone  can  bring  an  action,  either  in  his  own 
name  or  in  another's, — as,  for  instance,  as  procurator,  iufory  or  curator. 
(J.  4,  ID,  pr. ;  G.  4,  82.) 

How  tutoresy  again,  and  curators  are  appointed,  we  have  told  in  the  first 
book  of  our  Commentaries.    (J.  4,  10,  2  ;  G.  4,  85.) 

Inconvenience  very  far  from  trifling  was  caused  by  the  fact  that  in 
another's  name  no  one  could  lawfully  bring  or  meet  {excipere)  an  action. 
Men  began,  therefore,  to  go  to  law  by  means  of  procurators.  For  disease, 
and  age,  and  necessary  journeys,  and  many  other  causes  as  well,  often 
hinder  men  from  being  able  to  follow  out  their  own  affairs  themselves. 
(J.  4,  10,  pr.) 

Gains  explains  to  us  in  what  manner  agents  were  introduced 
through  the  procedure  by  formulae, 

A  man  that  brings  an  action  in  another's  name,  frames  his  statement  of 
claim  in  the  principal's  name,  but  changes  this  into  his  own  in  the  condem- 
nation. If,  for  example,  Lucius  Titius  brings  an  action  for  Publius  Maevius, 
\i\%  formula  is  framed  as  follows : — "  If  it  appears  that  Numerius  Negidius 
ought  to  give  10,000  sestertii  to  Publius  ^zxsHyxZyjudeXy  condemn  Numerius 
Negidius  to  give  10,000  sestertii  to  Lucius  Titius.  If  it  does  not  so  appear, 
acquit  him."'  If,  again,  the  action  is  for  a  thing,  his  statement  of  claim  is 
that ''  the  thing  belongs  to  Publius  Maevius  ex  jure  Quiritium"  and  this  he 
changes  in  the  condemnation  into  his  own  name.    (G.  4, 86.) 

On  the  opposite  part/s  side,  if  anyone  comes  in  against  whom  the  action 
is  set  on  foot,  the  statement  of  claim  is  that  the  principal  ought  to  give,  bnt 
in  the  condemnation  this  is  changed  into  the  name  of  the  person  that  has 
accepted  the  proceedings.  But  if  the  action  is  for  a  thing,  the  person 
against  whom  the  action  is  brought  does  not  appear  in  the  statement  of 
claim,  whether  it  is  in  his  own  name  or  in  another's  that  he  comes  into  the 
proceedings  ;  for  the  statement  of  claim  is  simply  this,  that  the  thing  is  the 
plaintiflf's.     (G.  4,  87.) 

Difference  between  Cognitor  and  Procurator. 

A  cognitor  is  brought  in  as  a  substitute  in  an  action  by  using  certain  fixed 
words  in  presence  of  the  opposite  party.  The  plaintiff  appoints  the  cogmiar 
in  this  way : — '^  Whereas  I  am  demanding  a  farm  "  (say)  '*  from  you,  for  that 
matter  I  appoint  you  Lucius  Titius  as  cognitor^*  The  defendant,  again, 
speaks  thus  : — "  Since  you  are  demanding  a  £um  from  me,  for  that  matter  I 
appoint  Publius  Maevius  cognitor^  It  may  be  done  by  the  plaintiff  speak- 
ing thus  : — **"  Whereas  I  wish  to  bring  an  action  against  you,  for  that  matter 

'  Siparet  Numerium  Negidium  PuUio  Maemo  Besteriiwn  XmiUadareoportere^jwUxi 
Numerium  Neyidium  Lucio  TUio  Msfoftittm  XmUia  amdemna.    Si  mm  par^  cibnfoc 
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I  appoint  a  cogmtor^  and  by  the  opposite  party  speaking  thus, — "  Since  you 
wish  to  bring  an  action  against  me  for  that  affair,  I  appoint  a  cognitorr  It 
makes  no  difference  whether  the  cognitor  is  appointed  in  his  presence  or  in 
his  absence ;  but  if  appointed  in  his  absence,  he  will  be  cognitor  only  if  he 
knows  of  his  appointment  and  undertakes  the  duty.    (G.  4,  83.)  * 

There  are  no  fixed  words  by  which  a  procurator  is  brought  into  a  suit  in 
room  of  another.  By  a  mandate  alone  he  may  be  appointed,  and  that 
without  either  the  presence  or  the  knowledge  of  the  opposite  party.  Nay, 
there  are  some  that  think  a  man  must  be  held  to  be  a  procurator  if  only, 
though  no  mandate  has  been  given  him,  he  comes  to  the  business  in  good 
faith,  and  gives  security  that  the  principal  will  ratify  what  he  does. 
Although,  therefore,  he  does  not  produce  his  mandate,  a  procurator  is 
admitted ;  because  often  a  mandate  at  the  beginning  of  an  action  is  kept  in 
the  dark,  and  afterwards  is  displayed  before  the  judge.     (G.  4,  84.) 

When  an  agent  must  give  security. 
1.  In  Actions  in  rem. 
(1.)  For  PJaintiflF. 

Let  us  see  now  what  are  the  cases  in  which  the  man  against  whom  an 
action  is  brought,  or  the  man  that  brings  it,  is  forced  to  give  security. 
(G  4,  88.) 

As  to  securities,  one  way  was  adopted  by  antiquity,  another  has  been 
embraced  in  practice  by  recent  times.     (J.  4,.  11,  pr.) 

The  man  that  brought  an  action  for  a  thing,  if  he  made  the  demand  in 
his  own  name,  was  not  forced  to  give  security.     (J.  4,  1 1,  pr. ;  G.  4, 96.) 

Even  if  the  action  is  brought  by  a  cognitor^  no  security  is  required  either 
from  him  or  from  his  principal,  because  there  is  a  fixed  and  set  form  of 
words  by  which  a  cognitor  is  brought  in  as  a  substitute  in  room  of  the 
principal,  and  he  is  therefore  deservedly  regarded  as  a  principal.   (G.  4,  97.) 

But  if  a  procurator  brought  an  action  for  a  thing,  he  was  ordered  to  give 
security  that  the  principal  would  ratify  what  he  did,  because  there  was  a 
danger  of  the  principal  taking  proceedings  a  second  time  in  the  same  matter. 
[This  danger  did  not  come  in  if  the  action  was  brought  by  a  A?^;f//^ry  because 
for  any  matter  in  which  a  man  has  brought  an  action  by  a  cognitor^  he  has 
no  further  right  to  bring  an  action,  any  more  than  if  he  had  done  so  at  first 
himself.]    (J.  4,  11,  pr. ;  G.  4,  98.) 

Tutores  and  curators  were  by  the  words  of  the  edict  bound  to  give 
security,  the  same  as  procurators.  But  sometimes  when  they  brought  an 
action  they  were  let  off  giving  security.    (J.  4,  1 1,  pr.) 

(2.)  For  Defendant 

If,  therefore,  in  early  times  the  action  was  for  a  thing,  the  possessor  was 
forced  to  give  security  [for  it  seemed  fair  that  as  he  was  allowed  to  possess  a 
thing  to  which  his  right  was  doubtful,  he  should  guarantee  by  a  security  that 
if  he  were  beaten,  and  did  not  give  up  the  thing,  or  the  value  set  on  it  in  the 

^  Quoti  ego  a  U  verbi  gratia  fundum  peto,  m  earn  rem  Lucium  Titium  tiM  cognitorem 
do  :  adyersarinB  ita :  guandtoqut  tu,  a  mtfundAum  peHs,  in  earn  rem  Publium  Mctevittm 
cognitorem  do.  Potest,  ut  actor  ita  dicat :  quod  ego  tecum  agere  volo,  in  earn  rem 
cognitorem  do ;  adversaiiuB  ita :  quandoque  tu  mecum  agere  vis,  in  earn  rem  cogni' 
Jboremdo. 
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action,  the  plaintiff  might  have  the  power  to  bring  an  action  against  either 
him  or  his  sureties].  This  security  was  called  judicatum  solvi  (that  what 
is  adjudged  will  be  paid).  How  it  came  to  be  so  called  may  easily  be  under- 
stood ;  for  one  stipulated  that  what  was  adjudged  should  be  paid  to  him. 
Much  more  was  a  man,  if  sued  in  an  action  for  a  thing,  compelled  to  give 
security  if  he  accepted  proceedings  on  behalf  of  another.  0-4,  ii,  pr. ;  G. 
4,  89-90.) 

2.  Actions  in  personam, 
(1.)  For  Plaintiff. 

All  this  was  so  if  the  action  was  for  a  thing.  If,  however,  it  was  against 
a  person  [and  we  ask  when  security  ought  to  be  given],  on  the  plaintiffs 
side  all  observances  were  exactly  those  we  have  spoken  of  in  an  action  for  a 
thing.     (J.  4,  II,  I ;  G.  4,  100.) 

(2.)  For  Defendant. 

On  all  these  points  the  practice  observed  in  our  day  is  different  When 
a  man  is  sued  in  an  action,  either  for  a  thing  or  personally  in  his  own  name, 
he  is  not  compelled  to  give  any  security  for  the  amount  at  issue,  but  only 
for  his  own  person,  that  he  will  remain  in  the  power  of  the  court  up  to  the 
end  of  the  suit.  Sometimes  this  is  committed  to  his  promise  on  oath ;  this 
they  call  guarantee  by  oath  {juratoria  cautio).  Sometimes  he  is  forced  to 
give  his  bare  promise  or  security  according  to  his  quality  and  standing. 
(J.  4,  II,  2.) 

On  the  defendant's  side,  if  anyone  came  in  on  behalf  of  another,  he  must 
in  any  case  give  security ;  because  no  one  is  believed  to  be  a  fit  defender  in 
another's  case  without  giving  security.  [If,  indeed,  the  action  is  against  a 
cognitor^  the  principal  is  ordered  to  give  security ;  but  if  against  a  procu- 
rator, then  the  procurator  himself.  The  rule  of  law  is  the  same  with  regard 
to  the  tutor  and  the  curator.]    (J.  4,  11,  i ;  G.  4,  loi.) 

But  if  it  was  in  his  own  name  that  anyone  accepted  proceedings  in  an 
action  against  a  person,  he  was  not  forced  to  give  security  that  what  was 
adjudged  should  be  paid  {judicatum  solvt),  [In  certain  cases  this  is 
usually  given ;  these  the  Praetor  himself  points  out.  The  reason  for 
giving  such  securities  is  twofold  ;  it  is  given  either  because  of  the  kind  of 
action,  or  because  of  the  person  since  he  is  suspected.  It  is  because  of 
the  kind  of  action  in  an  action  for  what  is  adjudged  or  paid  on  one's 
behalf,  or  in  an  action  involving  a  woman's  character.  It  is  because  of  the 
person,  when  the  action  is  against  a  man  that  has  failed,  or  whose  goods 
have  been  taken  possession  of,  or  posted  for  sale  by  his  creditors,  or  if 
the  action  is  against  an  heir  the  Praetor  thinks  an  object  of  suspicion.] 
(J.  4,  II,  i;  G.4,  102.) 

Agents  under  the  Extraordinary  Prooedurb. 

A  procurator  may  be  appointed  without  any  9et  form  of  words,  and 
though  the  opposite  party  is  not  present,  and  more  than  that,  often  without 
his  knowledge.  Anyone,  indeed,  to  whom  you  entrust  your  case  to  manage 
or  defend,  is  understood  to  be  your  procurator.     (J.  4, 10,  i.) 
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Agency  passed  through  three  periods  ;  in  the  first,  no  agent 
was  allowed,  except  in  two  or  three  cases ;  in  the  second,  an 
agent  could  be  substituted  in  court  by  certain  solemn  words 
(cognitores) ;  and  lastly,  without  any  formality  by  an  ordinary 
mandate  {procuratores).  These  last  alone  remain  under  Jus- 
tinian,  and  after  the  introduction  of  the  Extraordinary  Pro- 
cedure. 

Rights  and  Duties. 

A.  Between  the  Agent  and  the  other  Litigant. 
I.  Duties  of  Procurator  of  Plain tifil 

1.  No  person  can  sue  for  another  without  showing  that  he  is 
authorised  to  sue. 

AU  this  appears  more  openly  and  most  perfectly  in  the  daily  practice  of 
the  courts  in  the  lessons  to  be  learned  from  actual  cases.  This  procedure, 
we  resolve,  shall  hold  not  only  in  this  royal  city,  but  also  in  all  our  provinces, 
even  although  from  want  of  skill  the  forms  now  followed  may  perhaps  be 
different.  For  it  is  necessary  that  all  the  provinces  should  follow  the  head 
of  all  our  States — that  is,  this  royal  city,  and  the  rules  it  observes.  (J.  4, 
11,6-7.) 

Exceptions. — Certain  persons  can  sue  on  behalf  of  others 
without  showing  any  express  authority,  as  a  husband  for  a 
wife  (C.  2,  13,  21),  a  son  for  a  father  (C.  2,  13,  12) ;  so  parents 
for  children,  brother  for  brother,  patrons  for  freedmeu,  and 
relations  by  marriage  for  one  another  {affines),  (D.  3,  3,  35,  pr.) 
Eut  such  persons  cannot  sue  against  the  wishes  of  the  principal, 
even  by  offering  security  de  rato,     (D.  3,  3,  40,  4.) 

2.  An  agent  must  give  security  (satisdatio  de  rato)  that  the 
principal  will  endorse  his  action,  unless  under  certain  circum- 
stances. 

But  if  it  is  through  a  procurator  that  a  suit  is  either  brought  in  or  taken  up 
in  the  character  of  plaintiff,  unless  a  mandate  is  entered  in  the  court  records, 
or  the  principal  in  the  suit  in  person  confirms  in  court  his  character  of  pro- 
curator, the  procurator  is  compelled  to  give  security  that  the  principal  will 
confirm  what  he  does.  The  same  practice  is  to  be  observed  if  it  is  a  fu/or 
or  curator  or  other  such  person  that  has  undertaken  the  guidance  of  others' 
affairs,  that  is  bringing  an  action  against  any  through  a  third  person.    (J. 

4,  11,3-) 

3.  The  duty  expressed  by  the  word  defendere  is  to  do  that 
which  the  principal  himself,  if  suing  in  his  own  person,  would 
do.  Having  once  assumed  the  position  of  agent,  one  must  go 
on  unless  released  or  removed  by  the  authority  of  the  judge. 
(D.  3,  3,  35,  3.)  Thus  he  ought  to  make  answers  to  inter- 
rogatories issued  on  the  part  of  the  defendant.    (D.  3, 3,  39,  pr.) 

3t 
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II.  Duties  of  Procurator  of  Defendant. 

1.  Anyone  can  act  as  agent  for  a  defendant  without  express 
authority.  (C.  2,  13,  12.)  If  not  authorised,  he  must  give 
security. 

But  when  a  man  is  sued,  if  indeed  he  is  ready  on  the  spot  to  appoint 
a  procurator,  he  can  either  come  himself  into  court  and  confirm  his  pro- 
curator in  that  character  by  giving  security  in  the  set  form  of  stipulation  that 
what  is  adjudged  shall  be  paid  (Judicatum  solvi) ;  or  he  may  stay  out  of 
court  and  put  out  a  security  by  which  he  becomes  surety  for  his  own  pro- 
curator, for  all  the  clauses  in  the  security  that  what  is  adjudged  shall  be  paid. 
Herein  he  is  compelled  to  agree  to  a  mortgage  of  his  property,  whether  he 
promises  in  court  or  gives  security  outside  it,  so  as  to  bind  both  himself  and 
his  heirs.  Another  {guarantee  or  security,  moreover,  must  be  put  out  for 
himself  personally,  that  at  the  time  sentence  is  pronounced  he  will  be  found 
in  court,  or  that  if  he  does  not  come  his  surety  will  give  all  that  is  contained 
in  the  condemnation,  unless  there  is  an  appeal.  But  if  the  defendant  from 
any  reason  whatever  is  not  present,  and  some  one  else  is  willing  to  under- 
take the  defence,  no  difference  between  actions  for  a  thing  and  against 
a  person  is  to  be  introduced,  and  he  can  do  so  if  only  he  furnishes  security 
for  the  amount  at  issue,  that  what  is  adjudged  shall  be  paid.  No  one, 
indeed,  according  to  the  old  rule,  as  has  already  be^n  said,  is  understood  to 
be  a  fit  defender  in  another's  case,  unless  he  gives  security.    (J.  4,  ii,  4-S-) 

The  stipulation  judicatum  solvi  must  be  given  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  suit  (G.  2,  57,  1) ;  it  included  three  clauses,  de  re 
judicata^  de  re  defendendoy  de  dolo  mcdo.  (D.  46,  7,  6.)  The  first 
clause  provides  that  the  agent  shall  pay  whatever  sum  is  ad- 
judged, the  agent  being  entitled  to  the  same  indulgences  as  the 
principal  debtor.  (D.  46,  7,  1 ;  D.  3,  3,  51,  1.)  The  second 
clause,  de  re  defendenday  provides  that  the  agent  shall  take  all 
proper  steps  for  the  conduct  of  the  action  (recte  defendi).  (D.  5, 
1,  63.)  By  this  clause  the  agent  bound  himself  to  proceed  with 
the  c^use  even  if  the  defendant  could  not  be  summoned  (as  a 
consul,  D.  46,  7,  12),  or  became  insane  (D.  46,  7,  3,  8)  or  insol- 
vent (D.  3,  3,  76.).  Under  the  third  clause,  the  agent  bound 
himself  to  refrain  from  malicious  injury  to  the  subject-matter 
of  the  dispute.     (D.  46,  7,  19,  1.) 

2.  The  agent  must  take  all  proper  steps  to  conduct  the 
suit. 

K  the  agent  himself  gave  security,  he  could  not  be  compelled 
to  carry  on  the  litigation  to  judgment ;  he  could  stop  when  be 
pleased,  and  leave  the  case  undefended ;  but  he  lost  the  sum 
promised,  and  his  sureties  could  be  sued  for  it,  if  the  plaintiff 
had  required  sureties.  (D.  3,  3,  45 ;  D.  3,  3,  44.)  If,  however, 
not  the  agent  but  the  principal  defendant  gave  security,  the 
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PrsBtor  compelled  the  agent  to  act.  (D.  3,  3,  8,  3.)  But  even 
in  this  case  the  agent  was  allowed  to  withdraw  if  there  was 
any  adequate  excuse.  (D.  3,  3,  6  ;  D.  3,  3,  14  ;  D.  3,  3,  5.) 
Even,  however,  with  the  best  excuse,  an  agent  was  com- 
pelled to  go  on  if  his  refusal  would  expose  the  plaintiff  to 
injury,  (D.  3,  3,  12.)  Such  questions,  however,  were  in  a 
peculiar  degi*ee  questions  for  the  discretion  of  the  Praetor, 
according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  (D.  3,  3,  13 ;  D« 
50,  17,  85,  2.) 

B.  Between  a  Litigant  and  his  Agent. 

The  relation  between  a  litigant  and  his  agent  was  governed 
by  the  rules  of  mandate.  The  agent  was  appointed  to  conduct 
the  proceedings  up  to  judgment  (in  litem)  ;  to  that  he  was 
limited,  and  could  not,  therefore,  give  a  discharge.  Hence,  if  a 
defendant  offered  to  pay  the  money  due  before  the  litis  contea- 
tatioy  the  judge  ordered  the  money  to  be  deposited  in  a  temple ; 
and  if  the  case  were  carried  further,  he  acquitted  the  defendant. 
(D.  3,  3, 7,  3.)  Again,  if  the  agent  did  not  properly  fulfil  his 
mandate,  he  had  no  claim  to  compensation  for  his  outlay, 
according  to  the  general  rule  governing  mandate.  (D.  3,  3,  43, 
4 ;  C.  2,  13,  5.) 

Investitive  Facts. — The  investitive  fact  was  either  mandate, 
or  such  facts  as  would  constitute  the  agent  a  negotiorum  gestor. 
One  party  cannot  have  more  than  one  agent,  the  appointment 
of  a  second  operating  as  a  recall  of  the  first  (D.  3,  3,  31,  2) ; 
parties  conjoined  in  a  suit,  having  separate  interests,  could 
employ  separate  agents.     (D.  3,  3,  42,  6  ;  D.  3,  31,  1.) 

Certain  persons  were  not  allowed  to  act  as  procurators. 

There  are  further  dilatory  exceptiones  arising  from  the  status  of  the 
person,  such  as  those  taken  to  a  procurator ;  as  when  one  wishes  to  carry 
on  an  action  through  the  agency  of  a  soldier  or  a  woman.  Soldiers  are  not 
allowed  to  take  proceedings  as  procurators,  not  even  for  a  father  or  a  mother 
or  a  wife ;  no,  not  even  under  a  sacred  rescript  Their  own  matters  they 
may  look  after  without  any  offence  against  discipline.  But  the  exceptiones 
that  in  old  times  were  arrayed  against  procurators  because  of  the  infamy 
either  of  the  principal  that  appointed  them,  or  of  the  procurator  himself,  are, 
as  we  have  cleaily  seen,  not  at  all  common  in  trials.  We  have,  therefore, 
enacted  that  they  shall  entirely  cease,  lest  disputes  as  to  them  should  spin 
out  the  discussion  of  the  actual  matter  at  stake.    (J.  4,  13,  11.) 

The  defence  of  aoother  was  considered  a  duty  fit  only  for  men.     (C.  2,  13,  18.) 
Thus  a  woman  cotdd  not  act  as  agent  for  her  hushand  even  in  his  absence ;  a  woma^ 
could  sue  only  when  her  own  interest  was  concerned.     (C.  2, 13,  4  ;  Paul,  Sent.  1,  % 
Bat  daughters  were  allowed  to  act  for  their  parents,  if  these  were  ill  or  aged 
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if  they  could  get  no  one  eUe  to  act  for  them.     (D.  8,  8,  41.)    The  objection  oonld 
not  be  taken  after  the  lU^U  eorUutatio,     (D.  8,  8,  57,  1 ;  C  2,  18, 13.) 

A  slave  could  in  one  case  only  act  aa  agent — to  bring  the  interdict  undt  n  on 
behalf  of  an  absent  master.     (C.  8,  8,  1.) 

Divestitive  Facts. — Procurators,  in  one  respect,  however, 
were  exempted  from  the  rules  of  mandate ;   an  agent,  even 
after  the  death  of  his  principal,  could  carry  on  the  lawsuit 
to  its  termination.     (C.  2,  13,  23.)     The  reason  may  be  found 
in  the  formula  given  by  Gaiua     It  was  the  name  of  the  agent, 
not  of  the  principal,  that  was  introduced  in  the  condemnatio. 
The  formula  was  in   eflfect  this:  "if  A.  owes  money  to  B., 
the  Judex  shall  condemn  A.  to  pay  the  amount  to  C."    What 
happened  to  B.  after  the  formula  was  given  became  thus  entirely 
irrelevant   to  the  judgment  that  the  judex   could   alone  pro- 
nounce.    The  agent  became,  in   a  sense,  the  litigant  {quati 
dominus   litis).     (C.  2,   13,  23.)     This    idea   survived  the  use 
oi  formulae,  and  the  rule  was  established  that  although  before 
the  litis  contestatio  a  litigant  could  change  his  agent  as  often 
as  he  pleased,  yet  after  that  event  the  agent  could  not  be 
changed.     (D.  3,  3,  16.)     This  stringent  rule  was  inconvenient. 
While  the  formula  system  was  in  force,  the  only  way  that  an 
agent  could  be   changed,   once  his  name  was   down   in  the 
formula   {Le.,  after  the  litis  contestatio),   was   by  the  proceed- 
ing  of  restitutio  in  integrum — ^by  going   back   to   the   Praetor, 
and,  on  making  out  an  adequate  case,  obtaining  a  new  formula. 
Under  the  extraordinary  procedure  this  proceeding  was  un- 
necessary,  but   still  no   change  was  allowed,  except  by   the 
authority  of  the  judge,  after  hearing  the  reasons  pro  and  con. 
(D.  3, 3, 17  ;  C.  2, 13, 22.)     If,  however,  the  agent  had  interfered 
without  the  express  mandate  of  the  principal,  the  principal  had 
a  right,  without  showing  reasons,  to  dismiss  him,  and  take  up 
the  suit  himself     (D.  3,  3,  27.) 

Advocates  (Advocati). 

The  parties  to  a  suit  could  either  conduct  their  causes  them- 
selves, or  employ  advocates  to  do  so. 

A  contract  made  between  a  client  and  advocate  with  respect 
to  his  remuneration  was  void.  (D,  3, 1,  9,  3.)  But  an  advocate 
could  accept  a  honorarium^  in  later  times  fixed  at  100  aureL 
(D.  50,  13,  1,  12.)  These  fees  could  not,  however,  be  recovered 
by  the  heirs  of  an  advocate.  (D.  50, 13, 1, 13.)  If  the  advocate 
failed  to  plead  a  cause  for  which  he  accepted  a  honorarium^  he 
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waa  obliged  to  return  it  if  it  was  his  fault  (C.  4,  6,  11),  but 
otherwise  not.     (D.  19,  2,  38, 1.) 

Every  advocate  before  beginning  his  pleading  was  required 
to  take  an  oath  not  to  pervert  justice  through  excessive  zeal 
for  his  client.     (C.  3,  1,  14,  1,) 

PART  III.— EXECUTION  OF  JUDGMENTS. 


A.  Proceedings  to  determine  the  Existenqb  of  A 

Judgment  Debt.  I 

The  judgment  of  a  judex  may  be  regarded  as  in  a  sense  * 
the  natural  termination  of  a  Roman  Civil  Trial.  The  suit 
begins  in  a  feigned  quarrel,  and  the  judgment  determining 
which  is  right  and  which  wrong  may  be  said  to  dispose  of  it 
altogether.  But  suppose  a  defendant  refuses  to  obey  a  judg- 
ment. In  this  case  the  proceedings  take  a  new  departure. 
The  successful  plaintiflF  must  again  seize  the  defendant  and  take 
bim  before  the  Praetor,  this  time  to  prefer  not  his  original  cause 
of  complaint,  but  a  new  one, — that  the  defendant  refuses  to 
satisfy  the  judgment  given  against  him.  Hence,  without  much 
impropriety,  the  new  proceedings  are  called  an  "action,"  whereas 
in  modem  systems  of  law  it  would  be  erroneous  to  speak  of 
the  steps  taken  in  execution  of  a  judgment  of  a  court  as  in 
any  reasonable  sense  a  new  action.  But  in  the  Roman  law, 
under  the  so-called  Ordinary  Procedure,  the  judgment  was  not 
the  judgment  of  a  court ;  it  was  the  judgment  of  a  private 
individual,  as  referee  or  arbitrator.  There  was*  nothing  un- 
reasonable, therefore,  in  requiring  a  plaintiff  to  satisfy  the 
PraBtor  that  the  judgment  was  right,  before  that  magistrate 
would  assist  him  with  the  coercive  authority  of  the  State. 
Accordingly,  just  as  in  the  first  instance,  the  complainant  went 
before  the  Praetor  and  asked  him  to  interpose  his  authority  to 
terminate  a  dispute  by  giving  a  judex;  so,  if  the  defendant 
disputed  the  judgment  of  the  judex^  the  plaintiff  must  again  go 
before  the  Praetor  to  prove  the  legality  of  the  judgment,  and 
on  proof  thereof  to  obtain  the  assistance  of  the  State  to  compel 
the  obedience  of  the  defendant.  We  can  thus  understand  why 
the  proceedings  taken  in  execution  of  a  judgment  were  called 
"  actio"  not  merely  under  the  earliest  form  of  procedure  {actio  per 
manus  injectionem)^  but  under  the  latest  (actio  judicati).  What 
gives  greater  colour  to  the  use  of  the  word  is,  that  a  judgment 
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was  not  the  only  ground  upon  which  such  an  action  could  be 
moved,  but  the  same  proceedings   could  be  taken  in  cases 
where  no  judgment  had  been  given. 
I.  Actio  per  manus  injectionem. 

The  action  per  manus  injecHonem  (by  laying  hands  on  a  man)  might 
equally  be  brought  in  cases  where  this  proceeding  was  provided  for  by  any 
statute  ;  as  in  the  case  of  a  man  judged  a  debtor,  by  the  statute  of  the  XII 
Tables.  The  action  was  of  this  sort : — the  man  that  took  proceedings  spoke 
thus : — "  Whereas  you  have  been  judged,  or  condemned,  to  me  in  ten  thousand 
sesterjtii,  which  hitherto  you  have  not  paid,  I;  therefore,  because  of  that  debt  of 
ten  thousand  sestertii  judged  due,  lay  hands  on  you,"  ^  and  at  the  same  time 
he  grasped  some  part  of  his  body.  The  man  judged  a  debtor  was  not  allowed 
to  shake  off  his  hand'  and  to  take  proceedings  {lege  agere)  to  defend  himself^ 
but  he  gave  a  substitute  {vindex\  who  used  to  conduct  his  case  for  him ;  or 
if  he  did  not,  he  was  led  by  the  plaintiff  to  his  house*  and  was  put  in  chains. 
(G.  4,  21.) 

The  object  of  the  proceedings  is  to  legalise  arrest.  It  is  not 
the  magistrate  that  executes  the  judgment ;  it  is  the  plaintiff 
that  seizes  the  defendant,  and  appeals  to  the  magistrate  for 
support.  The  defendant  is  obliged,  if  he  cannot  satisfy  the 
judgment,  to  go  away  as  a  prisoner  with  the  plaintiff.  A  pro- 
vision is,  however,  made  for  the  case  where  a  defendant  dis- 
putes the  fact  of  any  judgment  having  been  given,  or  alleges 
that  the  judgment  exceeded  the  powers  of  the  judex^  or  was 
flagrantly  illegal  {sententia  nullius  momenti),  or  that  judgment 
had  been  satisfied.  (D.  42,  1,  4,  6.)  The  defendant  is  allowed 
to  defend  the  action,  not  in  person,  but  by  a  substitute  {vindex). 
It  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  with  the  similarity  of  these 
steps  to  the.  proceedings  in  a  suit  for  freedom.  Naturally  a 
slave  claiming  fireedom  was  not  allowed  to  sue  by  himself ;  but 
why  should  a  freeman  whose  freedom  was  attacked  be  unable 
to  defend  himself,  and  be  compelled  to  go  into  slavery  unless 
he  got  some  one  willing  to  take  upon  himself  the  risks  and 
costs  of  the  litigation  ?  Whatever  may  have  been  the  reason, 
the  rule  is  the  same  when  a  judgment  creditor  demands  the 
person  of  his  debtor  as  a  slave,  on  the  ground  that  the  judgment 
has  not  been  satisfied.  The  debtor  must  find  a  substitute 
(yindex\  who  thereby  makes  himself  responsible  for  the 
payment  of  the  debt,  if  it  should  prove  that  there  was  a  valid 
judgments 

Mr  Poste  suggests  that  in  default  of  appearance,  in  pro- 

^  Q,uod  tu  mihi  judicatus  sive  damnatus  es  acstertium  X  fHAlia  quae  ad  koe  man 
Molvisti  oh  earn  rem  ego  tibi  testertium  X  milium  judicati  manum  injieio. 
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ceedings  under  the  XII  Tables,  the  plaintiff  could  at  once 
proceed  j3^  manus  injectionem.  This  cannot,  however,  be  relied 
on  as  certain. 

The  proceedings  by  arrest  had  the  advantage  of  being 
speedier  than  a  submission  to  arbitration,  and  we  accordingly 
find  that  the  convenience  of  the  remedy  caused  it  to  be  extended 
to  certain  other  cases,  wherei  a  special  obloquy  attached  to  the 
non-payment  of  debt. 

Afterwards  certain  statutes  on  certain  other  grounds  granted  manus 
injectio  against  certain  persons  as  if  they  had  been  judged  debtors  {pro 
judicaio).  The  lex  PubliUa^  for  instance,  granted  it  ag^nst  a  man  for  whom 
a  surety  had  paid  out  money,  if  within  the  next  six  months  after  the  money 
had  been  paid  out  for  him  he  did  not  pay  the  surety.  The  lex  Furia  de 
sponsu  (on  suretyship)  also  granted  it  against  him  that  had  exacted  from  a 
surety  more  than  his  proportionate  part  And  in  short  many  other  statutes 
in  many  cases  granted  such  a  proceeding.    (G.  4,  22.) 

There  were  other  statutes,  too,  that  in  many  cases  in  which  actions  were 
granted  against  certain  persons,  established  certain  proceedings  per  ntanus 
injectionem^  but  simple,  not,  that  is,  as  if  one  were  judged  a  debtor.  The 
lex  Furia  testameniaria  (on  wills),  for  instance,  granted  it  against  the  man 
that  had  taken  more  than  five  hundred  c^ses  on  account  of  legacies,  or  as  a 
gift  in  prospect  of  death,  unless,  indeed,  he  was  excepted  from  the  statute,  and 
so  might  lawfully  take  more.  The  lex  Marciay  also,  against  usurers,  settles 
that  if  they  have  exacted  usury,  the  proceeding  against  them  for  its  return 
shall  be^^r  manus  injectionem,    (G.  4,  23.) 

Under  these  statutes,  and  any  other  like  ones,  when  proceedings  were 
taken,  the  accused  might  lawfully  shake  off  the  hand  and  defend  himself 
at  law.  For  the  plaintiff  in  the  actual  legis  actio  did  not  add  this  word 
*'  as  if  judged  a  debtor,"  but  named  the  ground  on  which  he  proceeded,  and 
spoke  thus  : — "Because  of  that  I  lay  hands  on  you."  Those,  however,  that 
were  granted  a  proceeding  as  if  a  man  were  judged  a  debtor,  named  the 
ground  on  which  they  proceeded  and  brought  it  in  thus  : — "  Because  of  that 
I  lay  hands  on  you  as  if  judged  a  debtor."  I  am  not  indeed  unmindful  that 
in  the  form  under  the  lex  Furia  testameniaria  the  word  "  as  if  judged  a 
debtor  "  {pro  judiccUo)  is  inserted,  although  not  in  the  actual  statutes.  But 
this  seems  to  be  done  on  no  principle.    (G.  4,  24.) 

Afterwards  by  the  lex  ( ?  Vallia)^  with  the  exception  of  the  man  judged  a 
debtor,  and  of  him  for  whom  a  debt  had  been  paid,  all  the  others  against 
whom  proceedings  were  taken  ^^r  manus  injectionem  were  allowed  to  shake 
off  the  hand  and  to  take  proceedings  to  defend  themselves.  The  man  judged 
a  debtor,  therefore,  and  the  man  for  whom  money  was  laid  out,  were  bound 
even  after  this  statute  to  give  a  security  (vindex)^  and  if  they  did  not  give 
one,  were  led  to  the  plaintiff's  house.    (G.  4,  25.) 

U.  Actio  Judicati, 

All  this,  therefore,  was  always  observed  so  long  as  the  legis  actiones  were 
in  use.  Hence  in  our  times  the  man  against  whom  an  action  for  a  debt  due 
under  a  judgment  or  for  money  paid  out  is  brought,  is  compelled  to  give 
security  Uiat  the  debt  due  under  the  judgment  shall  be  paid.     (G.  4,  25.) 
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As  a  rule,  in  the  actio  judicati^  no  question  of  fact  could  be  in 
issue  between  the  parties ;  if  the  defendant  urged  that  the 
judgment  was  null  or  void,  the  Preator  determined  the  question 
in  accordance  with  law.  But  if  the  defendant  urged  that  he 
had  satisfied  the  judgment,  an  issue  of  fact  was  raised,  the 
determination  of  which  was  probably  referred  to  a  judex.  For 
after  judgment  either  the  defendant  may  have  paid  the  som 
due,  or  the  plaintiff  may  have  released  him.  The  form  of 
release  was  by  mancipation  (imaginaria  aolutioper  aes  et  libram\ 
(G.  3,  174.) 

The  change  mentioned  by  Gains  from  the  ocfto  per  manm 
injectionem  consisted  in  the  substitution  of  a  surety  {cautio 
judicatum  solvi)  for  a  vindex, 

1.  By  and  against  whom  the  actio  judicati  may  be  brought. 
Only  the  actual  plaintiffs  or  defendants,  not  their  agents,  can 

sue  or  be  sued  in  this  proceeding.  An  agent  cannot  enforce  the 
judgment  he  has  obtained  (although  the  condemnation  stated 
that  the  money  was  to  be  paid  to  him),  but  if  the  principal 
became  insolvent,  he  could  apply  for  payment  of  his  expenses 
out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  judgment.    (D.  3,  3,  30.) 

So  neither  can  an  agent  for  a  defendant  be  required  to 
satisfy  the  judgment,  unless  he  undertook  the  defence  without 
the  authority  of  the  defendant  (D.  42,  1,  4),  or  was  the  real 
defendant  (procurator  in  rem  suam),  (D.  3,  3,  61.)  It  may  be 
brought  by  and  against  the  heirs  of  the  parties.     (D.  42, 1, 6, 3.) 

2.  The  object  of  the  action  was  to  obtain  payment  of  the 
amount  contained  in  the  judgment,  but  in  special  cases  the 
defendant  could  require  the  plaintiff  to  be  content  with 
adequate  sureties.     (D.  42, 1,  4,  3.) 

In  the  time  of  Gaius,  the  defendant,  if  condemned,  had  to  pay 
twice  the  amount  of  the  judgment  (G.  4,  171),  although  from 
the  omission  of  this  case  in  the  corresponding  section  of  Jus- 
tinian (J.  4,  6,  23),  we  may  infer  that  the  penalty  of  double 
damages  had  fallen  into  disuse. 

After  the  time  allowed  for  payment,  interest  at  5  per  cent 
was  exigible  (C.  7,  54,  1),  beginning  after  four  months  from  the 
date  of  the  judgment  in  the  time  of  Justinian  ;  or  if  an  appeal 
was  allowed,  from  the  dismissal  of  the  appeal.  (C.  7,  54,  2.) 
Interest  was  allowed  only  on  the  principal  debt,  not  on  the 
interest,  if  any,  given  by  the  judgment,  according  to  the  rule 
that  compound  interest  (usurae  usurarum)  was  unlawful.  (C.  7^ 
54, 3.) 
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3.  When  the  actio  judicati  could  be  brought. 

The  time  allowed  for  payment  of  a  judgment  debt  was  by 
the  XII  Tables  thirty  days,  extended  afterwards  to  two  months, 
-and  finally  by  Justinian  to  four  months.  (C.  7,  54,  3.)  But  the 
magistrate  had  a  discretionary  power  to  hasten  or  delay  the 
time  according  to  circumstances.  Thus  in  judgments  for  ali- 
ment no  delay  was  allowed.  .  (D.  42, 1,  2.) 

B.  Proceedings  to  Enforce  Judgments  for  Property. 

In  the  proceedings  for  recovery  of  property  under  the  legis 
dctiones,  the  form  of  judgment  was  to  the  eflfect  that  one  of  the 
parties  was  right  in  saying  he  was  owner.  In  effect,  the 
judgment  determined  the  question  of  ownership.  It  followed 
that  the  possessor,  if  judgment  was  given  against  him,  wrong- 
fully held  what  belonged  to  another ;  and  if  he  refused  to  go 
out,  might  be  ejected  by  the  force  at  the  command  of  the 
magistrate.  Under  the  formula  system  the  question  of  owner- 
ship resolved  itself  into  a  pecuniary  condemnation,  but  one 
can  scarcely  doubt  that,  in  the  last  resort,  if  the  money 
were  not  paid,  the  owner  would  be  put  in  possession  of  his 
own.  At  all  events,  under  the  so-called  Extraordinary  Pro- 
cedure, an  owner  on  establishing  his  title  was  put  in  posses- 
sion by  the  armed  intervention  of  the  State  {manu  militari), 
(D.  6, 1,68). 

0.  Proceedings  to  enforce  Judgment  Debts. 

The  simple,  and  as  it  seems  to  us,  obvious  mode  of  executiug 
a  judgment,  is  to  seize  the  property  of  the  debtor  and  sell 
it.  For  reasons  that  do  not  appear  on  the  surface,  this  plan 
did  not  occur  to  the  early  Romans,  and  was  not  indeed  em- 
ployed until  a  late  period  in  the  Empire.  The  only  way  of 
compelling  satisfaction  of  a  judgment  debt,  known  to  the  early 
Boman  law,  was  to  seize  the  debtor  as  a  slave.  Hence  a  strange 
anomaly.  It  must  have  seemed  either  an  extraordinary  stretch 
of  tyranny,  or  rank  sacrilege,  to  touch  a  man's  property,  but  to 
seize  his  person,  and  keep  him  as  a  slave,  appeared  the  most 
natural  thing  in  the  world.  The  first  known  process  of  execu- 
tion was  thus  directed  against  the  person  of  the  debtor.  By  a 
natural  transition,  the  Roman  law  passed  to  execution  by  sale 
of  the  universal  succession  of  a  debtor,  and,  last  of  all,  to  the 
aale  of  particular  pieces  of  property. 
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First  Epoch — Execution  against  the  Person. 

AuluB  Gellius  gives  an  account  of  the  old  process  of  enforcing 
debt.  We  have  seen  from  Gains  that  a  debtor  was  allowed  thirty 
days  to  discharge  a  judgment  debt  before  he  could  be  arrested. 
If  he  did  not  pay,  or  find  a  vindex  to  dispute  the  judgment^ 
he  was  carried  off  by*  the  creditor  in  chains.  At  this  point  the 
debtor  was  said  to  be  addictusj  in  arrest,  but  not  in  slavery ; 
for  if  released,  he  did  not  become  a  freedman.  He  retained  his 
status  as  freeborn  (ingenuus).  After  being  assigned  (addicius) 
to  the  creditor,  the  debtor  was  kept  in  chains  for  sixty  days. 
During  this  period,  on  three  successive  market  days  {nundifiae\ 
the  creditor  was  required  to  bring  his  debtor  before  the  Pi^sstor 
and  proclaim  the  amount  of  the  debt,  to  give  an  opportunity  to 
his  friends  to  discharge  the  debt  and  release  him.  On  the  third 
occasion  the  debtor  was  killed,  and  his  body  divided  among  the 
creditors,  or  he  was  sold  into  slavery  beyond  the  Tiber.  The 
words  of  the  XII  Tables  have  been  given,  p.  18. 

Aulus  Gellius  remarks  on  the  exceeding  barbarism  of  the 
XII  Tables  in  sanctioning  the  killing  of  debtors,  and  dividing 
their  bodies  among  their  creditors.  So  Quintilian  speaks  of  it 
as  a  law  that  had  fallen  into  desuetude.  Both  Tertullian  and 
Dio  Cassius  refer  to  the  same  tradition.  Many  authors  have 
felt  unable  to  believe  that  the  account  is  correct.  It  is  not 
merely  that  the  remedy  is  cruel,  but  that  it  is  absurd.  We  can 
scarcely  conceive  a  state  of  society  where  men  should  entertain 
such  a  consuming  hatred  of  debtors,  as  to  be  satisfied  with 
nothing  less  than  their  lives.  However  that  may  be,  it  is 
certain  that  the  ordinary  remedy,  within  the  historical  period, 
was  not  by  killing  a  debtor,  but  by  keeping  him  as  a  slave. 

The  execution  of  judgments,  by  seizing  the  person  of  the 
debtor,  may  be  compared  with  the  surrender  by  a  master  of  a 
slave  that  has  committed  a  delict  (noxalis  deditio).  When  a 
slave,  a  son  in  potestate,  or  a  wife  in  manUj  committed  a  theft^  or 
damage,  or  other  injury,  the  master,  father,  or  husband  respec- 
tively were  bound  to  pay  compensation  or  give  up  the  offender. 
The  offender  was  surrendered  by  mancipation,  and  was  held  in 
mandpio  by  the  aggrieved  party.  If,  however,  an  injury  were 
done  by  the  master  himself,  practically  the  same  alternative 
was  presented  to  him  ;  he  must  either  pay  compensation,  or  be 
taken  as  a  slave.  The  idea  is  the  same,  and  there  is  but  little 
difference  even  in  the  form     Originally  there  was  no  distino- 
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tion  between  slavery  and  mancipium,  as  we  may  gather  from 
the  name  manctpto,  often  applied  even  in  the  Digest  to  slaves. 
Moreover,  one  of  the  explanations,  and  not  the  least  probable 
of  nead^  is,  that  they  were  freemen  who  sold  themselves  as  secu- 
rity for  debt.  Nor  is  it  difficult  to  understand  why  a  debtor 
should  be  taken  as  a  slave.  The  reason  is  simply  this,  that  if  he 
would  not  pay  he  must  work.  Free  labour  was  not  an  institu- 
tion of  ancient  society,  and  the  only  type  that  the  law  could 
follow  was  that  of  slavery  or  mancipium. 

Another  circumstance  deserves  attention.  Throughout  the 
proceedings  described  to  us  by  Gains  and  Aulus  Gellius,  it  is 
not  the  Prsdtor,  as  representing  the  State,  that  takes  the 
initiative ;  it  is  not  his  officers  that  arrest  the  debtor.  It  is  the 
creditor  that  seizes  the  debtor,  and  calls  upon  the  Praetor 
to  sanction  the  arrest.  From  first  to  last,  the  law  interferes 
only  to  moderate  the  severity  of  creditors  ;  to  take  precautions 
in  the  interest  of  debtors,  so  that  no  man  may  seize  another 
and  keep  him  as  a  slave  on  a  false  pretext  of  debt.  The  pro- 
ceedings are  essentially  a  private  act  of  force  legalised  and 
restrained  by  law.  Just  as  the  summons,  in  its  first  stage,  was 
purely  a  private  act,  in  which  the  law  simply  made  the  exercise 
of  force  lawful,  so  in  the  execution  of  a  judgment  the  law  goes 
no  further  than  to  refuse  to  shield  a  debtor  from  his  creditor. 
It  says  in  efiiect,  the  law  cannot  give  you  protection  against  the 
arrest  of  your  creditor,  so  long  as  a  judgment  remains  against 
you  unsatisfied 

About  B.O.  326-313  an  act  was  passed  commonly  called  lea 
Poetelia  Papiina,  abolishing  the  neaum,  and  from  this  date  pro- 
bably we  may  reckon  the  rule  of  law  that  liberty  is  inalienable. 
Whether  this  law,  which  put  an  end  to  the  voluntary  aliena- 
tion of  personal  freedom,  also  extinguished  its  involuntary 
alienation  through  the  execution  of  judgment  debts,  is  un- 
certain ;  a  passage  from  Varro  appearing  to  indicate  that 
the  latter  change  was  reserved  to  the  time  of  Sulla*  However 
that  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  during  the  later  Republic  a  debtor 
could  not  be  taken  as  a  slave  to  satisfy  a  judgment  debt.  The 
imprisonment  of  the  debtor  in  a  public  prison  took  the  place  of 
his  reduction  to  slavery.  (C.  7,  71,  1.)  It  was  an  oflFence 
(injuria)  to  prevent  food  and  bedding  being  taken  to  an  im- 
prisoned debtor  (D.  42,  1,  34),  but  we  find  no  trace  of  an 
obligation  on  the  part  of  the  creditor  to  find  him  food,  from 
which  it  may  with  some  probability  be  suspected  that   the 
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imprisoned  debtor  was  bound  to  maintain  himself.  Finally, 
Constantine  (a.d.  320)  abolished  imprisonment  for  debl^  nnless 
the  debtor  were  contumacious.     (C.  10, 19,  2.) 

Second  Epoch— BANKRUPTCY,  or  Sale  op  a  Debtor's 

Universal  Succession. 

FestuB  (p.  70)  observes  that  a  free  person  given  in  manciple 
to  another  is  eapite  deminutus.  His  new  master  became  his 
universal  successor.  But  there  were  two  kinds  of  universal 
succession — to  the  living  and  to  the  dead.  A  universal  succes- 
sion to  the  dead  was  taken,  so  to  speak,  for  a  moment  of  time. 
All  that  the  deceased  owned,  all  that  he  owed  at  the  time  of 
his  death,  passed  to  his  universal  successor.  But  a  universal 
succession  to  the  living  had  two  faces,  one  looking  to  the  past 
and  summed  up  in  the  moment  of  the  succession,  the  other 
looking  to  the  future.  The  universal  successor  of  a  living 
person  obtained  not  only  everything  up  to  the  moment  of  the 
succession,  but  all  that  the  person  he  succeeded  to  could  ever 
subsequently  acquire.  This  was  the  case  in  succession  by 
mancipation :  a  person  given  in  mancipio  not  only  lost  all  his 
existing  rights,  but  was  disabled  from  acquiring  any  new  righta 
It  swept  away  at  one  stroke  both  the  past  and  the  future  of 
the  debtor.  Now  the  great  point  in  favour  of  a  debtor,  by 
making  him  a  bankrupt  or  selling  his  universal  succession,  was, 
that  while  taking  away  the  past,  it  left  him  the  futura 

This  change  was  due  to  the  Preetor,  who  found  ready  to  his 
hand  a  model  to  follow  in  the  ancient  sectio  bonorum.  The 
State,  for  its  own  objects,  felt  no  scruple  in  selling  out  a  man, 
although  it  did  not  venture  to  touch  a  man's  property  merely 
to  satisfy  a  private  debt.  The  words  sectio,  aectores^  seem  to 
have  been  applied  from  the  circumstance  that  the  purchctser 
sold  the  goods  that  he  had  bought  in  smaller  quantities. 
(Festus,  p.  337.)  The  sectio  was  the  purchase  of  the  universal 
succession  to  a  person  condemned  or  proscribed.  The  purchaser 
acquired  the  Quiritarian  ownership  of  all  the  property  belong- 
ing to  the  proscribed,  the  sale  taking  place  under  the  8pe^lr 
(sub  hasta),  the  symbol  of  Quiritarian  ownership. 

He  again  that  has  bought  a  man's  goods  at  a  State  sale,  has  set  forth  for 
him  an  interdict  of  the  same  sort,  called  sectorium;  because  sectares  is  what 
those  are  called  that  deal  in  goods  bought  at  a  State  sale.    (G.  4,  146.) 

A.  Bankruptcy  against  the  Will  of  the  Bankrupt. 
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I,  Misaio  in  possessionem,     Venditio  Bonorum,     Actio  Sutiliana, 

1.  When  a  debtor  departs  from  the  jurisdiction,  leaving  no 
one  to  act  for  him,  or  conceals  himself  to  avoid  legal  proceed- 
ings, he  is  sold  np.     (G.  3,  78,) 

The  execution  of  a  judgment  debt  by  arrest  and  enslavement 
of  the  debtor  was  a  very  strong  measure  when  it  could  be  em- 
ployed, but  it  was  exposed  to  the  drawback  that  the  debtor,  by 
avoiding  his  creditor,  might  deprive  him  of  all  remedy.  Just 
as  the  old  law  of  summons  made  no  provision  for  the  case  of 
deliberate  concealment,  so  in  the  execution  of  a  judgment  debt 
the  debtor  was  safe  if  he  kept  out  of  the  way  of  the  creditor- 
The  creditor  could  not  touch  his  property.  The  old  law,  while 
thus  extravagantly  severe  against  impecunious  debtors  who 
had  not  the  means  of  evading  process,  was  impotent  against 
solvent  debtors,  if  they  could  avoid  a  personal  encounter 
with  their  creditor.  It  was  with  the  last  evil  that  the  Prcotor 
dealt.  When  a  debtor  kept  out  of  the  way,  he  granted  his 
creditors  an  entry  on  his  property  (missio  in  possessionem). 
This  step  was  of  the  nature  of  an  arrest  of  property.  It  cut 
off  the  debtor  from  all  right  to  enjoy  his  property  (D.  42,  4,  7), 
and  gave  the  creditors  a  right  of  control  and  management. 
(D.  42,  5,  8,  1.)  The  creditors  had  a  right  to  grant  receipts  to 
the  debtors  of  the  estate  (D.  50,  16,  56),  and  to  the  inspection 
of  documents,  but  not  to  take  copies.  (D.  42,  5,  5.)  Once 
in  possession  (D.  13,  7,  26,  1),  the  creditors  had  the  right  of 
mortgagees  only,  not  of  owners.  (D.  13,  7,  26,  pr.)  The  arrest 
is  maintained  until  the  debtor  finds  security  to  contest  the 
claim  of  the  creditor.  (D.  42,  5,  33,  1.)  The  creditors  must 
account  for  all  the  income  tliat  they  may  or  ought  to  have 
obtained  (D.  42,  5,  9,  6),  and  they  are  entitled  to  the  expenses. 
(D.  42,  5,  9,  3.) 

In  like  manner,  too,  the  purchaser  of  the  goods  proceeds  on  the  fiction 
that  he  is  heir.  But  in  some  cases  it  is  usual  to  proceed  in  another  fashion — 
namely,  by  taking  his  statement  of  claim  from  the  person  of  the  man  whose 
goods  he  has  purchased,  and  then  changing  the  condemnation  into  his  own 
person.  The  effect  of  this  is  to  condemn  his  opponent  to  pay  him,  on  the 
score  that  the  things  belonged  to  the  insolvent,  or  that  the  debt  was  due  to 
the  insolvent  This  form  of  action  is  called  Rutiliana;  because  it  was 
drawn  up  by  the  Praetor  Publius  Rutilius,  who  is  said  to  have  brought  in 
also  the  forced  sale  of  goods  {bonorum  venditio),    (G.  4,  35.) 

2.  The  Sale. 

If  it  is  a  living  man  whose  goods  are  being  sold,  the  Praetor  orders  them 
to  be  kept  in  possession,  and  notices  to  be  posted  during  thirty  successive 
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days ;  but  if  it  is  a  dead  man,  fifteen.  Afterwards  he  orders  the  creditors 
to  meet,  and  out  of  their  own  number  to  elect  a  manager  {magister)\  a  man, 
that  is,  through  whom  the  goods  are  to  be  sold.  If,  then,  it  is  a  living  man 
whose  goods  are  being  sold,  he  orders  the  terms  of  sale  to  be  prepared 
within  ten  days,  if  a  dead  man  within  five  days ;  and  within  forty  days  more 
in  the  case  of  a  living  man,  or  twenty  more  in  the  case  of  a  dead  man,  he 
orders  the  goods  to  be  made  over  to  the  buyer.  The  principle  on  which  the 
forced  sale  of  goods  is  by  the  Praetor's  orders  more  slowly  completed  in  the 
case  of  living  men  is,  that  for  living  men  care  must  be  taken  that  they  should 
not  readily  suffer  forced  sales  of  their  goods.    (G.  3,  79.) 

Theophilus  (J.  3,  12,  pr.)  giyes  some  additional  particulars.  The  first  step  tsken 
by  the  creditors  was  to  get  the  custody  (poss^sno)  of  the  debtor's  goods.  Next,  after 
a  delay  of  thhrty  days,  they  select  one  of  their  number,  called  a  magUUr,  whose  name  is 
submitted  to  the  Prsetor.  After  his  appointment,  he  causes  a  notice  to  be  issued  in 
these  words  : — "  So  and  so,  a  debtor  of  ours,  has  committed  an  act  of  bankruptcy ;  we, 
his  creditors,  are  selling  his  property ;  let  anyone  that  wishes  to  buy  come  forward.** 
After  certain  days  a  third  application  was  made  to  the  PrsBtor  to  authorise  a  sale  and 
settle  tiie  dividend,  the  sale  being  in  this  form,  that  the  purchaser  offered  the  creditors 
a  certain  proportion  of  their  debts  ;  as,  for  example,  one-half.  After  this  authority 
was  obtained,  another  delay  was  allowed,  and  finally  the  buyer  was  vested  in  the  uni- 
versal succession  of  the  bankrupt  by  the  adjudication  of  the  Prastor. 

This  forced  sale  released  the  debtor  from  all  past  debts. 
In  respect  of  any  cause  of  action  arising  before  the  missio  in 
poasessionemy  the  debtor  could  neither  sue  nor  be  sued,  unless  he 
bad  acted  fraudulently  against  his  creditora.  In  this  case  he 
was  subjected  to  an  action  as  a  punishment.  (D.  42,  8,  25,  7  ; 
G.  1,  155.)  But  the  debtor,  although' released  from  his  debts, 
was  henceforth  infamous  (Cic.  pro  Quint.  15  ;  G.  2,  154  ;  C.  2, 
12, 11),  and  was  not  allowed  to  defend  any  suit  unless  he  could 
find  sureties.     (G.  4,  102.) 

Rights  and  liabilities  of  the  purchaser. 

Neither  to  a  bonorum  possessor  nor  to  a  bonorum  emptor  (purchaser  of  an 
insolvent  estate)  does  property  pass  with  full  rights  ;  it  becomes  his  only  in 
bonis.  His  ex  jure  Quiritium  it  can  become  only  after  it  is  acquired  by 
usucapio.  Sometimes,  however,  the  purchasers  of  insolvent  estates  cannot 
acquire  by  usucapio^ — if  namely (G.  3,  80.) 

Again,  debts  due  to  the  man  whose  the  goods  were,  or  debts  he  himself 
owed,  neither  the  bonorum  possessor  nor  the  bonorum  emptor  in  strict  law 
owes  or  has  owed  him.  In  all  matters,  therefore,  they  both  take  proceedings, 
and  are  sued  by  utiles  actionesy  which  we  will  put  forth  lower  down.     (G. 

3,  81.) 

The  buyer  enforced  his  rights  to  the  property  of  the  bankrupt  by  an  inteirdict. 
(6.  4,  U5.) 

II.    Curatores  bonorum  distrcJiendorum. 

By  a  Senatus  Consultum  a  different  mode  of  proceeding  was 
instituted  in  the  case  of  persons  of  high  rank — a  senator  or  his 
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wife.  A  curator  instead  of  a  ntagister  was  appointed,  for  the 
purpose  of  avoiding  a  loss  of  existimatio.  (D.  27,  10,  5.)  The 
curators  took  possession  of  the  property  of  the  debtor,  and  sold 
it  in  lots  as  might  be  most  convenient,  the  debtor  being  released 
only  to  the  extent  to  which  the  assets  went.  The  universal 
succession  of  the  debtor  was  not  disposed  of,  ahd  thus  his 
existimatio  was  untouched.  In  the  case  of  other  persons  the 
creditors  could  resort  to  whichever  method  they  pleased, 
(D.  27,  10,  9.)  The  curator  was  appointed  by  a  magistrate  of 
the  highest  rank.  (D.  42,  7,  2,  4.)  Several  curatoiis  might  be 
appointed,  in  which  case  each  could  sue  or  be  sued  for  all.  (D. 
42,  7,  2,  2.)  After  Diocletian,  the  old  system  of  appointing 
tnagistH  went  out,  and  curators  were  appointed  in  every  case. 

There  were  before  the  aforesaid  kind  of  succession  other  kinds  also  of 
universal  succession.  Such  was  the  sale  of  goods  brought  in  for  selling, 
with  many  roundabout  formalities,  the  goods  of  a  debtor.  It  was  in  place 
when  the  ordinary  procedure  i^judicia  ordinarict)  was  in  use ;  but  when 
later  times  used  the  extraordinary  procedure,  then  with  the  ordinary  pro- 
cedure the  sales  of  goods,  too,  died  away.  Creditors  are  now  allowed  by 
the  judge,  in  virtue  of  his  office,  to  take  possession  of  the  goods,  and  to 
dispose  of  them  as  they  think  advantageous.  All  this  will  more  perfectly 
appear  in  out  larger  book,  the  Digest.    (J.  3,  12,  pr.) 

B.  Bankruptcy  on  the  application  of  the  Bankrupt  (Ceasio 
JBonorum), 

The  Pr»tor  did  not  interfere  to  mitigate  the  lot  of  the  debtor 
who  was  unable  to  pay,  although  he  interfered  in  favour  of  the 
creditor  whose  debtors  could,  but  would  not  pay.  That  amelior- 
ation of  the  dvil  law  seems  to  have  been  too  much  for  his 
power,  and  accordingly  we  find  relief  first  given  by  legislation, 
probably  in  the  early  days  of  the  Empire.  The  introduction  of 
bankruptcy  as  an  alternative  to  personal  arrest  and  imprison- 
ment is  ascribed  to  a  lex  Julia,     (G.  3,  78.) 

Let  us  look  also  to  the  kind  of  succession  that  is  open  to  us  under  the 
sale  of  goods  of  an  insolvent.  Men's  goods  are  sold  either  when  they  are 
alive  or  when  they  are  dead.  When  they  are  alive,  as  in  the  case  of  those 
that  go  into  hiding  to  defraud  their  creditors,  and  being  absent  do  not 
defend  themselves  ;  or  in  the  case  of  those  that  surrender  their  goods  unde  * 
the  /ex  yuliaj  or  again,  in  the  case  of  debtors  under  a  judgment  after 
the  time  that  is  allowed  them  to  get  the  money  ready,  partly  under  the 
statute  of  the  XII  Tables,  partly  under  the  Praetor's  edict,-  is  now  past. 
When  they  are  dead,  as  when  it  is  certain  that  they  have  no  heirs,  nor 
bonorum  possessores^  and  that  no  other  lawful  successor  is  in  existence.  (G. 
3»  77-78.) 
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It  is  not  known  whether  this  enactment  is  due  to  Julius 
Caesar  or  to  Augustus,  but  if  to  the  latter,  it  was  probably  as  a 
general  measure  following  up  a  precedent  set  by  the  former. 
When  Csesar  was  Consul  (B.o.  48),  he  obtained  an  enactment 
that  debtors,  many  of  whom  were  ruined  by  the  civil  war, 
should  get  rid  of  their  debts  by  transferring  their  property  to 
their  creditors  at  the  price  it  would  have  fetched  before  the 
war.  The  lex  Julia  permitted  a  debtor  to  surrender  his  pro- 
perty to  his  creditors  in  lieu  of  execution  against  his  body. 
(C.  7,  71,  1.)  The  Tabula  HeracleensiB  declares  a  person  incap- 
able to  sit  in  the  Curia  who  has  made  a  surrender  of  his  estate 
That  table  is  very  probably  a  municipal  law  of  the  time  of 
Julius  Caesar.  Such  surrender,  moreover,  did  not  entail  infamy 
(C.  2,  12,  11),  but  it  did  not  release  the  debtor  from  liability,  if 
he  could  afterwards  pay  without  leaving  himself  in  want.  (D. 
42,  3,  4.) 

Against  a  man,  too,  that  has  surrendered  his  goods  to  his  creditors,  if  he 
afterwards  acquires  anything  that  yields  a  suitable  profit,  fresh  proceedings 
may  be  taken  by  his  creditors  ;  but  only  for  what  he  is  able  to  do,  since  it 
would  not  be  humane  to  condemn  for  the  entire  amount  of  his  debts  a  man 
despoiled  of  his  fortune.    (J.  4,  6,  40.) 

Hence  a  small  allowance  made  to  a  bankiTtpt  for  his  main- 
tenance could  not  be  seized  by  his  creditors.  (D.  42,  3,  6  ;  C. 
7, 72,  3 ;  D.  42, 3, 4, 1.)  The  surrender  might  be  made  in  presence 
of  the  Prsetor,  but  that  was  not  necessary.  (D.  42,  3,  9.)  At 
first  certain  formalities  were  required  (C.  Th.  4,  20,  2),  but  in 
later  times  it  was  enough  if  the  debtor  signified  in  any  manner 
his  wish  to  surrender  his  estate  to  his  creditors.  (C.  7,  71,  6,  pr.) 
The  debtor  could  even  after  that  interpose,  and  by  paying  his 
debts  in  full  save  his  estate  from  being  sold.     (D.  42,  3,  5.) 

Beneficium  quinquennalium. — Debtors  sometimes  petitioned 
the  Emperor  that  an  election  should  be  given  to  their  creditors, 
either  to  give  a  respite  for  five  years  or  to  accept  a  bank- 
ruptcy. The  person  or  persons  that  held  the  greatest  amount 
of  debt  decided  which  course  should  be  adopted.  If  the 
amount  of  debt  is  equally  divided,  that  half  which  has  a 
majority  of  debtors  is  to  decide.  If  the  number  of  creditors 
also  is  equal,  their  request  is  to  be  granted.     (C.  7,  71,  8.) 

C.  Alienations  and  Acquittances  in  Fraud  of  Creditors. 

If,  again,  to  defraud  his  creditors,  a  man  delivers  anything  to  some  one 
else,  after  his  goods  have  been  taken  possession  ot  by  the  creditors  under  a 
decision  of  the  President,  the  creditors  themselves  are  allowed  to  rescind 
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the  delivery  and  to  demand  the  thing;  that  is,  to  allege  that  the  thing 
was  not  delivered,  and  therefore  remained  among  the  debtor's  goods.  (J.  4, 
6,  6.) 

Two  questions  have  to  be  considered — (1)  What  is  an  aliena- 
tion or  acquittance  in  fraud  of  creditors?  and  (2)  To  what 
extent  has  the  creditor  a  remedy  ? 

1.  An  aHenation  in  fraud  of  creditors  comprehends  any  act 
or  forbearance  by  which  a  debtor  diminishes  the  amount  of  his 
property  divisible  among  his  creditors,  but  not  a  forbearance 
by  which  the  debtor  simply  fails  to  add  to  his  property. 
(D.  50, 17,  134.) 

Every  alienation  of  property  or  contract  (D.  42,  8,  1,  2),  and  every  acquittance  of 
a  debt  or  pledge  (D.  42,  8,  8),  even  to  an  intended  husband  as  a  dowry,  was  a  diminu- 
tion oi  the  goods.    (D.  42,  8,  10,  14.) 

A  debtor  making  default  so  as  to  suffer  the  loss  of  his  action,  or  neglecting  to  sue 
imtil  the  time  of  prescription  runs  out*  or  losing  a  servitude  by  non-use,  is  said  to 
diminish  the  goods  divisible  among  bis  creditors.     (D.  42,  8,  3,  1 ;  D.  42,  8,  4.) 

A  debtor  refuses  to  enter  on  a  solvent  inheritance.  This  is  not  a  f orbearanoe 
diminishing  his  assets.     (B.  50, 16,  28 ;  D.  42,  8,  6,  pr.) 

A  debtor  emancipates  his  son  that  he  may  succeed  to  a  solvent  inheritance  in  his 
own  right.  This  is  not  a  forbearance  diminishing  assets  within  the  meaning  of  the 
edict     (D.  42,  8,  6,  a.) 

Payment  of  debts  is  not  a  subtraction  from  the  assets  of  the 
debtor  within  the  purpose  of  the  ediot,^  unless  the  object  of 
the  payment  is  to  give  a  fraudulent  preference  to  one  of  the 
creditors.     (D.  42,  5,  6,  2.) 

A  debtor  surrendered  an  inheritance  according  to  the  Senaiius  Conndium  Trebd- 
lianum,  without  reserving  the  fourth,  to  which,  under  that  enactment,  he  was  entitled. 
This  is  not  an  acquittance  within  the  meaning  of  the  edict.     (D.  42,  8,  20.) 

A  husband,  to  defraud  his  creditors,  repaid  his  wife,  on  divorce,  her  dowry,  before 
the  time  had  elapsed  when  he  was  compelled  to  do  it.  The  wife  must  repay  the  loss 
sustained  by  the  creditors  of  the  husband  in  consequence  of  the  dowry  being  repaid 
before  the  time.     (D.  42,  8,  17,  4  ;  D.  42,  8,  10, 12.) 

A  creditor  discovers  his  debtor  running  away,  and  takes  from  him  the  simi  due. 
If  this  is  before  the  decree  giving  the  creditors  possession,  the  creditor  may  retain 
what  he  has  got ;  but  if  after,  he  must  share  alike  with  the  other  creditors.  (D.  42, 
8,  10, 16 ;  D.  42,  8,  6,  7.) 

2.  The  alienation  or  acquittance  must  be  made  with  the 
intention  of  diminishing  the  assets  available  for  the  creditors 
generally,  and  it  must  also  have  the  eflFect  intended.  (D.  50, 
17,  79 ;  D.  42,  8, 10,  1.) 

If  the  alienation  or  acquittance  is  made  without  valuable 
consideration,  the  act  is  rescinded,  even  if  the  person  in  whose 

1  NihU  dolo  ertdnJUir  faeU  qui  tuum  reeipit    (D.  60,  17, 129.) 

3u 
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favour  it  is  made  is  wholly  innocent  of  the  fraud ;  but  if  it  is 
for  valuable  consideration,  it  is  not  upset,  nnless  the  person  in 
whose  favour  it  is  made  knows  that  it  is  in  fraud  of  creditors. 
(D.  42,  8,  6,  8  ;  C.  7,  75,  5.)  If  there  is  a  second  alienation, 
made  by  a  fraudulent  pm*chaser  to  a  person  ignorant  of  the 
fmud,  the  new  purchaser  cannot  be  ousted.     (D.  42,  8,  9.) 

Lucius  Titius,  being  in  debt,  oonveyed  all  his  property  to  his  freedmen,  wlio 
were  at  the  aame  time  his  natural  children.  Although  the  intention  of  Titius  wm 
simply  to  benefit  his  children,  and  not  to  defraud  his  orsditorB,  still,  as  he  knew  that 
he  had  creditors;  and  that  he  alienated  all  his  property,  he  must  be  considered  to 
have  intended  to  defraud  them.  Hence  the  children  must  give  up  the  property  to 
the  creditors,  although  they  were  not  aware  of  the  fraud.    (D.  42,  8, 17>  1.) 

An  heir  pays  legacies  under  a  will.  It  is  then  discovered  that  enough  doss  not 
remain  for  the  creditors  of  deceased.  The  creditors  can  revoke  the  legacies.  (D.  42, 
8,  6,  13.)  But  the  legatees  can  be  sued  only  for  what  remains  to  them  of  the 
legacies  at  the  time  the  action  is  brought.    (D.  42,  8,  6, 11.) 

A  father-in-law  gives  to  his  son-in-law  a  dowry,  and  thereby  reduces  his  SMBta.. 
The  son-in-law  cannot  be  sued  by  the  creditors,  unless  he  knew  the  alienation  was 
made  to  defraud  them,  because  he  is  in  the  position  of  a  purchaser  for  valuable  ooo- 
sideration.  He  probably  would  not  have  married  without  a  dowry  ;  but  if  the  wifie 
gets  the  dowry,  as  upon  a  divorce,  she  can  be  sued  by  the  creditors,  because,  in 
respect  of  her,  her  father's  gift  is  gratuitous,  even  if  she  is  ignorant  of  the  £ither*s 
insolvency.     (D.  42,  8,  25,  1.) 

Bjghbdibb  for  Fraudulent  Alienations. 

1.  Actio  Pcndiana. 

(1.)  This  action  may  be  brought  by  creditors,  but  not  by  the  debtor  hwwf;>y  or  his 
heirs  (0.  7,  75,  4)»  agamtt  a  person  cognisant  of  the  fraud,  although  he  has  ceased  to 
possess  the  property  (D.  42,  8,  25,  1 ) ;  and  also  against  anyone  who  has  in  Ma  poa- 
session  any  property  of  the  debtor  without  valuable  consideration,  even  if  innooent  cl 
the  fraud.  (D.  42,  8,  26,  2.)  It  lies  also  against  the  bankrupt  himself,  although  upon 
this  point  there  wa»  once  a  difference  of  opinion.  (D.  42,  8,  25,  7.)  The  action  lies 
also  by  and  against  the  heirs  of  these  parties  respectively.    (D.  42,  8, 10,  25.) 

(2.)  The  object  is  to  restore  the  property  with  all  its  produce  and  eveiy  inorement 
(causa).  (D.  42,  8,  10,  19 ;  D.  42,  8,  25,  4.)  But  the  defendant  may  dedoct  hb 
expenses.     (D.  42,  8,  10,  20.) 

2.  ItUerdietum  Fraudatot'ium. — ^The  distinction  between  this  and  the  former  is  not 
known.  It  has  been  suggested  that  it  was  the  remedy  given  to  the  bonorum  €wy<ar, 
as  the  universal  suooessor  of  the  bankrupt ;  but  there  are  difficulties  in  the  tezi 
(D.  42,  8, 10,  pr.)  in  the  way  of  accepting  this  explanation, 

3.  Actio  Patdiana  in  factum. 

If  a  person  has  lost  possession  of  anything  fraudulently  conveyed  to  him,  or  has 
been  fraudulently  acquitted  of  a  debt,  the  remedy  is  the  actio  in  factum.  (D.  42,  8, 
14 ;  D.  42,  8,  17.)  In  the  latter  case,  the  object  of  the  action  is  to  i«s(on  tiis 
obligations  that  have  been  cancelled.     (D.  42,  8,  10,  22.) 

The  action  lies  for  one  year  absolutely  (D.  42,  8,  6, 14),  and  after  that  only  for  so 
much  as  the  defendant  has  retained.    (D.  42,  8,  10,  24.) 

Third  Epoch — ^ExBOUTiON  AGAINST  Property. 

The  earliest  form  of  execution  of  judgment  debts  -was  the 
seizure  of  the  debtor,  and  making  him  a  slave.    The  ezecutioD, 
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moreover,  remained  an  act  o£  private  vengeance,  regulated  and 
controlled  by  the  Pr»tor.  The  first  attempt  of  the  Praetor  to 
get  directly  at  the  property  of  a  debtor  was  in  the  case  of  those 
that  fraudulently  evaded  the  process  of  the  court,  and  his  mode 
of  proceeding  was  by  making  [the  debtor  a  bankrupt.  This 
entailed  the  loss  of  the  debtor's  political  rights.  The  debtor 
became  infamous.  Finally,  when  curators  were  appointed,  the 
sale  of  the  debtor^s  universal  succession  was  avoided  ;  the  cura- 
tors sold  his  property  in  lots,  and  thus  saved  his  legal  character 
(existimatio).  When  a  person  was  willing  to  pay  his  debts,  but 
unable,  he  could,  from  the  beginning  of  the  Empire,  make  a 
voluntary  surrender  of  his  propei-ty,  and  thus  escape  the  stigma 
of  infamy,  but  he  got  only  a  qualified  discharge  from  his 
creditors. 

So  far  the  Roman  law  provides  two  modes  of  enforcing 
judgment  debts^ — imprisonment  and  bankruptcy.  These  ways 
were  practically  sufficient,  because  if  a  debtor  concealed  him- 
self so  that  his  creditors  could  not  catch  him  to  imprison  him, 
he  could  be  made  a  bankrupt.  In  cases,  however,  where  a 
debtor  was  able  to  pay,  the  proceedings  by  imprisonment  or 
bankruptcy  were  an  indirect  mode  of  compulsion  only,  and  there 
was  wanted  some  simpler  and  easier  method  by  which  the 
creditor  could  pass  by  the  person  of  his  debtor  and  obtain  pay- 
ment out  of  his  property.  At  length,  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor 
Antoninus  Pius,  judgment  debts  were  enforced  directly  by  the 
seizure  and  sale  of  the  debtor's  goods  by  public  officiala  (D. 
42,  1,  6,  2  ;  D.  42,  1,  31.)  Once  introduced,  this  became  the 
regular  way  of  levying  execution  for  debt  when  the  debtor  was 
not  suspected  of  insolvency.     (C.  7,  53,  9.) 

Anything  belonging  to  the  debtor  could  be  taken  in  execution, 
except  slaves,  oxen,  or  implements  of  agriculture.  (C.  8,  17, 
7.)  Animals  and  moveables  were,  however,  to  be  taken  and 
exhausted  before  recourse  was  had  to  the  land  of  the  debtor. 
(D.  42, 1 ,  15,  8.)  Money  due  to  a  debtor  could  also  be  seized 
in  execution  (C.  7,  53,  5),  if  it  were  undisputed,  but  not  ether- 
ise. (D.  42,  1, 15,  9.)  The  creditors  may  either  sell  the  debt 
or  sue  the  debtor,  as  they  deem  expedient.  (D.  42,  1, 15,  10.) 
So  money  deposited  with  bankers,  and  standing  to  the  credit 
of  the  debtor,  could  be  seized  in  payment  of  his  debt  (D.  42, 
1,  16, 11.) 

The  sale  of  goods  was  conducted  by  the  officers  of  court 
^oJUialeSf  apparitore$),     (C.  8,  23,  2.)    If  the  judgment  debtor 
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causes  the  sale  to  be  defeated,  the  creditor  may  have  the  goodB 
adjudged  to  him  as  his  property,  unless  the  goods  were  of 
greater  value  than  the  debt     (C.  8,  23,  3  ;  D.  42,  1, 15,  3.) 

D.  EXTRAJUDIOIAL  REMEDIES. 

The  legis  actio  per  pignoris  capionem  (by  taking  a  pledge)  applies  to  some 
matters  by  custom,  to  others  by  statute.    (G.  4,  26.) 

By  custom  it  was  brought  in  for  military  matters.  Soldiers  were  allowed 
for  their  pay  to  take  a  pledge  from  the  man  that  ought  to  give  it  them,  if  he 
did  not  give  it  them :  the  money  given  them  on  account  of  pay  was  called 
aes  miUtare*  They  were'  allowed  to  take  a  pledge  too  for  the  money  with 
which  they  had  to  buy  their  horses :  that  money  was  called  aes  equestre. 
And  again,  for  the  money  with  which  they  had  to  get  barley  for  their  horses ; 
that  money  was  caUed  aes  hordearium.    (G.  4, 27.) 

By  statute,  again,  it  was  brought  in  for  some  cases,  as  by  the  statute 
of  the  XII  Tables  against  the  man  that  bought  a  sacrifice  and  did  not  give 
the  price,  and  also  against  him  that  did  not  give  the  price  for  the  beast  of 
burden  that  another  had  let  out  to  him  expressly  in  order  to  spend  on  a  feast- 
that  is,  a  sacrifice  to  Jupiter  Dapalis.  By  the  Censorial  law,  again,  fngmorii 
capio  was  allowed  the  farmers  of  the  State  taxes  of  the  Roman  people  against 
those  that  owed  them  taxes  under  any  statute.    (G.  4,  28.) 

The  legt»  oenjortM  were  the  terms  of  the  oontraota  entered  mto  betwem  the 
censors  and  those  who  undertook  to  collect  the  taxes. 

In  all  those  cases,  when  the  pledge  was  taken,  a  set  form  of  words  was 
used,  and,  therefore,  most  were  of  opinion  that  this  action  too  was  Ugis 
acHo,  But  some  were  of  opinion  that  it  was  not  In  the  first  place,  they  said 
that  the  taking  of  the  pledge  was  carried  out,  not  in  court  {extra  jus\  that  is, 
not  before  the  Prsetor,  and  often  even  in  the  absence  of  the  opposite  party ; 
whereas  no  other  actions  could  be  used,  except  before  the  Praetor,  in  the 
presence  of  the  opposite  party.  Then,  further,  a  pledge  could  be  taken  even 
on  a  day  that  was  nefastus — a  day,  that  is,  on  which  one  could  not  lawfully 
bring  a  legis  actio,    (G.  4,  29.) 

Sir  Henry  S.  Maine  has  some  veiy  interesting  and  Important  observations  (Earlv 
Histoiy  of  Institutions,  p.  257)  on  the  place  occupied  byjp^^noris  oopib  as  an  ancient 
form  of  distress,  initiating  civil  proceedings.  The  analogous  practices  among  ancient 
nations  that  he  points  out,  seem  to  throw  light  upon  a  subject  that  is  left  by  Gains 
vezy  obscure. 

PART  IV.— APPEAL& 


First  Period — During  the  Bepublio. 
The  Roman  magistrates  during  the  Republic  did  not  form  a 
hierarchy.  They  were  independent  of  each  other^  each  being 
theoretically  a  delegate  of  the  sovereign  power  of  the  peopla 
But  the  notion  of  an  appeal  implies  a  subordination  of  courts, 
and  a  challenge  of  the  judgment  of  a  lower  in  a  higher  court 
So  long,  therefore,  as  there  was  no  subordination  of  magistratet^ 
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there  oould  be  no  appeal  Nevertheleos,  during  the  RepubKc 
two  institutions  existed  that  in  some,  although  insufficient^ 
measure,  supplied  a  substitute  for  a  regular  system  of  appeal 

L  Pbovooatio.  —  When  a  person  was  condemned  by  a 
criminal  court,  he  could  appeal  (provocare)  to  the  Roman  people. 
According  to  Cicero,  this  right  of  appeal  existed  under  the 
kings ;  but  a  text  of  Pomponius  states  that  the  right  of  appeal 
was  introduced  on  the  expulsion  of  the  kings,  as  a  limitation  of 
the  powers  of  the  consuls,  who  could  not  touch  the  caput  of  a 
Roman  citizen  without  the  sanction  of  the  people.  (D.  1,  2,  2, 
16.)  In  later  times,  criminal  justice  was  administered  by  com- 
missions {quaestiones  perpetuae)  composed  of  private  citizens 
selected  by  the  Praetors,  and  the  appeal  to  the  people  fell  into 
disuse.  The  trial  itself  was  held  by  the  delegates  of  the  people, 
and  there  was  no  longer  the  same  necessity  for  an  appeal  as 
when  that  formed  the  only  restriction  on  the  arbitrary  power 
of  the  magistrate. 

n.  Apfellatio. — From  the  peculiar  constitution  of  the 
Roman  magistracy  another  consequence  followed.  Each 
magistrate,  as  a  distinct  depository  of  the  sovereign  power, 
had  the  right  to  forbid  any  execution  or  judicial  act  of  any 
other  magistrate.  It  was  a  maxim  of  the  Roman  law  with 
reference  to  partnerships,  that  in  a  dispute  between  two 
partners,  that  one  who  said  "  No  "  was  to  have  his  way.  In 
like  manner,  a  magistrate  could  be  stopped  in  any  official  act 
by  the  veto  of  any  other  magistrate  of  equal  or  higher  standing. 
(D.  5,  1,  58.)  Such  a  veto  was  called  intercesaioy  and  the  formal 
demand  for  it  by  a  private  individual,  appellatio.  The  tribunes 
especially  had  this  right  of  veto  over  even  Consuls  and  Pra&tors. 
They  exercised  the  power  either  individually  or  collectively 
after  hearing  the  grounds  of  the  application. 

The  eflFect  of  the  veto  was  purely  negative :  it  stopped  for 
the  time  the  act  forbidden,  but  it  substituted  nothing  in  its 
place,  and  thus  could  not  operate  as  an  amending  power.  In 
many  cases,  however,  this  remedy  was  sufficient 

Second  Period — During  thb  Empire. 

During  the  first  days  of  the  Empire  the  old  system  con- 
tinued. The  Emperor,  in  vu*tue  of  being  made  tribune  for  life, 
couid  veto  the  acts  of  any  magistrate  in  Rome  and  Italy.  In 
the  imperial  provinces  the  Emperor  governed  by  his  lieutenants, 
from  whose  decisions  an  appeal  lay  as  of  course  to  him  ;  and  in 
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the  provinces  reserved  for  the  Senate,  the  Emperor,  in  his 
capacity  of  Proconsnl,  could  veto  any  of  the  acts  of  a  gover- 
nor. At  first,  therefore,  the  interference  of  the  Emperor  in  the 
administration  of  justice  arose  from  his  combining  in  himself  a 
number  of  offices  formerly  held  by  different  elected  magiBtrate& 
But  although  the  Republican  forms  were  scrupulously  followed, 
the  establishment  of  the  Empire  meant  the  abolition  of  all  the 
independent  and  rival  magistracies  of  the  Republic,  and  the 
substitution  of  a  single  sovereign.  The  want  that  must  have 
been  felt  during  the  Republican  period  of  a  proper  court  of 
appeal,  soon  led  th6  Emperors  to  overstep  the  strict  limits  of 
the  magistracies  they  held,  and  to  make  themselves  a  supreme 
appellate  tribunal  from  all  courts  throughout  the  Roman  world. 

I.  From  whom  an  .appeal  lies. 

At  first  the  only  court  from  which  no  appeal  lay  was  the 
Emperor ;  but  after  Hadrian,  the  Senate  (D.  42,  2,  1,  2),  and 
after  Constantino,  the  Prsetorian  Prefects  gave  final  decisions. 
(C.  7,  62, 19.)  These  courts  might,  however,  be  asked  to  re- 
hear a  cause.  (C.  1, 19, 5.)  The  Emperor  could  also,  in  appoint- 
ing any  judge  to  determine  a  cause,  provide  that  his  decision 
should  be  final.  (D.  49,  2,  1,  4.)  In  all  other  cases  an  appeal 
could  be  brought,     (C.  7,  62,  19.) 

Generally  appeals  from  magistrates  in  Rome,  and  from  the 
judges  in  certain  provinces,  were  carried,  in  the  first  instance, 
to  the  prefect  of  the  city  (C.  7,  62,  17  ;  C.  7,  62,  23)  ;  and  from 
the  presidents  of.  provinces  to  the  Prsdtorian  prefect.  (CL  7, 
62,  32,  pr.) 

U.  From  what  judgments  an  appeal  lies. 
1.  There  was  no  appeal  when  the  judgment  was  %p$o  jure 
invalid.    In  a  former  chapter  (p.  1011),  cases  have  been  pointed 
out  where  a  judgment  could  be  treated  as  null  and  void  with- 
out the  necessity  of  euiy  appeal. 

Generally  no  appeal  lay  from  an  interlocutory  judgment — 
that  is,  a  judgment  upon  some  subordinate  point,  arising  in  the 
course  of  the  proceedings  before  the  judge  gives  his  final 
decision  on  the  question  brought  before  him.  (D.  49,  5,  4.) 
The  exception  was  when,  if  the  judge  was  wrong,  the  judgment 
would  do  an  irremediable  wrong,  as  by  the  unlawful  infliction 
of  torture.     (D.  49,  5,  2.) 

3.  No  appeal  lay  from  the  execution  of  a  judgment,  unless 
the  official  carrying  it  out  exceeded  his  authority.    (C.  7, 65,  5.) 

4.  No  appeal  lay  from  a  judgment  by  a  magistrate  against 
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one  of  the  officers  of  his  court  in  respect  of  his  official  acts. 
(C.  7,  65,  3.) 

5.  In  other  cases,  an  appeal  was  disallowed  when  vexatious, 
or  causing  inconvenient  delay — as  to  prevent  the  opening  of  a 
will,  or  the  entry  of  an  heir  (D.  49,  5,  7,  pr.),  or  to  depriviB  a 
secured  creditor  of  his  right  of  sale.     (D.  49,  5,  7,  2.) 

There  was  no  restriction  as  to  the  value  of  the  subject- 
matter  of  litigation.  (C.  7,  62,  20.)  But  it  appears  there  was 
some  limit  as  to  the  amount  of  money  in  dispute  in  cases  of 
appeal  to  the  Emperor.     (D.  49,  1,  10,  1.) 

III.  Who  may  appeal 

Not  merely  the  parties  or  their  agents  could  appeal  (D.  49, 
5,  1 ;  D.  49,  9,  1),  but  sureties  that  intervened  in  the  suit 
(D.  49, 1, 5,  pr.),  and  others  interested.  Thus,  if  one  of,  two  co- 
heirs is  sued,  and  judgment  given  against  him  by  collusion,  the 
other  co-heir  can  treat  the  judgment  as  null  and  void,  or  may 
appeal  if  he  thinks  fit.  (D.  49, 1^  5,  pr.)  So  legatees  and  slaves 
enfranchised  by  will  can  appeal  against  a  judgment  pronounc- 
ing the  will  illegal  on  the  ground  of  its  not  having  provided 
for  certain  persons  (inofficiosum)^  if  they  allege  collusion.  (D.  49, 
1,  5,  1.)  A  person  against  whom,  as  contumacious,  judgment 
has  been  given,  cannot  appeal.     (D.  49,  1,  23,  3 ;  C.  7,  65,  1.) 

IV.  Notice  of  appeal. 

The  usual  course  was  for  a  dissatisfied  litigant  to  give  verbal 
notice  of  appeal  on  hearing  the  judgment  given  (D.  49, 1,  2)  } 
but  if  he  did  not,  he  preserved  his  right  of  appeal  by  giving 
notice  in  writing  within  a  certain  time,  which  was  finally  fixed 
by  Justinian  at  ten  day&     (Nov.  23,  1  ;  D.  49,  1,  3,  4.) 

V.  Security  for  costs. 

If  the  appeal  was  frivolous  or  upon  insufficient  grounds,  the 
appellant  was  required  to  give  securities  for  a  penalty  of  one- 
third  the  amount  in  dispute,  in  the  event  of  the  appeal  failing. 
(Paul,  Sent.  5,  33,  1.)  If  good  sureties  are  not  forthcoming, 
the  appellant  must  deposit  the  amount.     (Paul,  Sent.  5,  33,  2.) 

VL  Proceedings  to  hearing. 

Unless  notice  of  appeal  has  been  given  on  hearing  judgment 
(D.  49, 1,  2),  the  first  step  to  be  taken  by  the  appellant  was  to 
present  to  the  judge  from  whom  the  appeal  was  made  a  written 
petition  of  appeal  {Libellus  AppelkUariua).  It  contained  the 
names  of  the  appellants,  the  respondents,  and  the  judgment 
appealed  against  (D.  49,  1,  1,  4),  with  a  statement  of  the 
grounds  of  appeal     (D.  49,  1,  13,  1.)     The  appellant  was  not. 
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however,  restricted  to  the  reasons  so  stated,  and  could  at  the 
subsequent  stages  adduce  other  reajsons.     (D.  49, 1,  3,  3.) 

The  judge,  after  receiving  the  petition  of  appeal,  sent  it  to 
the  Court  of  Appeal.  (D.  49,  6,  1,  pr. ;  D.  50, 16,  106.)  His 
letter  {litterae  dimiasoriaey  apostoli)  simply  stated  the  &tct  that 
the  appellant  appealed  from  his  judgment  in  a  particular  matter. 
(D.  49,  6, 1,  1.)  When  the  appeal  was  to  the  Emperor,  the 
letter  was  called  relatio.  (C.  TL  11,  30,  1.)  A  judge  that 
improperly  refused  to  admit  an  appeal  was  liable  to  fine  (GL  7, 
62,  22 ;  C.  7,  62,  31),  and  the  appellant  could  appeal  from  sudi 
refusal  directly  to  tiie  court  above,  if  the  court  below  pertina- 
ciously  refused.  (D.  49,  5,  5,  pr.)  When  a  judge  refused  to 
admit  an  appeal,  he  ought  to  state  the  grounds  of  his  refusal, 
and  give  a  copy  of  them  in  writing  to  the  suitor.  (D.  49,  5,  6 ; 
D.  49,  1,  25.) 

Within  a  period,  at  first  of  twenty  (C.  Th.  11,  30,  8),  and 
afterwards  of  thirty  days,  all  the  documents  must  be  sent  to 
the  Court  of  Appeal.  (C.  7,  62,  24.)  If  the  record  was  muti- 
lated, and  any  pleadings  or  evidence  suppressed,  the  judge 
of  the  court  below  was  made  infamctus.  (C.  7,  62,  15.)  A 
certain  time  was  allowed  to  prosecute  the  appeal,  finally  fixed 
by  Justinian  at  six  months  in  appeals  from  distant  provinces, 
and  three  months  from  the  nearest  provinces,  and  five  days. 
(C.  7,  63,  5,  pr.)  If  the  appellant  did  not  appear  by  the  last 
day  of  grace,  his  appeal  was  lost.     (Nov.  119,  4.) 

The  Court  of  Appeal  could  not  remit  causes  to  the  lower 
court  (C.  7,  62,  6,  pr.),  but  could  take  new  evidence  if  necessary 
(C.  7, 62, 6, 1),  and  admit  new  arguments,  even  when  these  might 
have  properly  been  urged  in  the  lower  court.     (C.  7,  63,  4.) 

Until  the  appeal  is  decided,  the  rights  of  the  parties  must  not 
be  changed.  (D.  49,  7,  1 ;  C.  7,  62,  3.)  A  person  sentenced  to 
relegation  cannot  be  banished  until  his  appeal  is  disposed  (A. 
(D.  49,  7,  1,  2.) 

VII.  Costs. 

At  first  no  penalty  was  attached  to  failure  of  appeal,  but  in 
the  case  first  of  appeals  to  the  Emperor,  and  afterwards  to  the 
Senate,  the  unsuccessful  appellant  was  subject  to  penalties. 
In  the  timeof  Paul,  an  tmsuccessful  appellant  was  liable  to 
fourfold  the  costs  of  his  adversary.  (Paul,  Sent  5,  37,  1.)  By 
a  constitution  of  Diocletian  and  Maximian,  the  amount  of  the 
penalty  was  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Court  of  Appeal. 
(G  7,  62,  6,  4.) 
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EVIDENCE. 

In  the  division  called  Substantive  Law,  an  account  has  been 
given  of  Rights  and  Duties,  and  of  the  modes  in  -which  they 
are  created,  transferred,  or  extinguished.  For  most  of  the 
transactions  of  life  this  department  of  law  suffices  But 
occasionally  a  difficulty  arises  ;  it  is  not  agreed  whether  certain 
facts  exist,  or  whether,  if  they  do  exist,  they  give  rise  to  rights 
or  dutiea  For  the  determination  of  such  questions  the  Law 
*  of  Procedure  makes  provision.  The  steps  to  be  taken  to 
obtain  the  decision  of  a  dispute  have  now  been  enumerated; 
there  remains  only  the  subject  of  evidence. 

At  the  outset,  a  distinction  may  be  made  between  questions 
of  law  and  questions  of  fact  When  two  litigants  agree  as  to 
the  existence  of  an  alleged  &ct,  but  dispute  whether  it  is 
investitive  or  divestitive  of  an  alleged  right  or  duty,  the 
question  submitted  to  the  judge  is  one  of  law  alone,  and  there 
is  no  occasion  for  evidence.  When  the  parties  disagree  as  to 
the  existence  of  an  alleged  fact,  but  agree  that  if  it  existed  it 
would  be  investitive  or  divestitive,  as  the  case  may  be,  the 
question  is  one  of  fact  alone.  Both  things  may  be  in  dispute, 
and  then  the  question  is  one  both  of  law  and  of  fact.  This 
distinction  was  emphasised  in  Rome  up  to  the  time  of  Diocle- 
tian by  a  difference  of  tribunal  If  no  question  of  fact  were  at 
issue  between  litigants,  the  controversy  was  determined  by  the 
magistrate  alone,  without  sending  the  parties  to  a,  judex. 

In  order  to  put  an  end  to  a  controversy,  a  judge  had  to 
decide  as  to  the  existence  of  an  investitive,  divestitive,  or 
transvestitive  fact.  This  is  very  clearly  brought  out  in  the 
formulae  in  actions  in  personam :  *^  If  it  appears  that  A.  ought  to 
give  10  aurei  to  6.  in  consequence  of  a  sale,  mandate,  etc.,  etc." 
The  intentio  specifically  affirms  the  duty,  and  the  demonstratio 
points  out  the  investitive  fact.  Again,  suppose  the  question  is 
whether  Titius  is  under  the  potestas  of  his  father.  Titius 
alleges  that  he  was  emancipated.  Here  the  question  is  as  to 
the  existence  of  a  divestitive  fact ;  if  the  judge  is  satisfied  as 
to  ihat,  the  consequence  follows  that  Titius  is  not  under  his 
father's  potestaa.  The  object,  then,  of  evidence,  is  to  lead  tiie 
judge  to  believe  in  the  existence  or  non-existence  of  an  aUeged 
investitive,  divestitive,  or  transvestitive  fact. 
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A  judge  18  supposed  to  have  no  personal  knowledge  of  the 
facts  in  dispute  in  any  case  brought  before  him.  He  can  arrive 
at  a  conclusion,  therefore,  solely  upon  evidence.  The  word 
"  evidence  "  is  used  with  great  latitude,  but  it  is  perhaps  con- 
venient to  restrict  its  use,  and  to  distinguish  it  from  "testimony." 
"  Testimony  "  is  the  statements  of  witnesses ;  evidence  is  any 
fact  tending  to  satisfy  a  judge  of  the  existence  of  an  investitive 
fact.  In  one  sense,  doubtless,  testimony  is  itself  only  an 
evidentiary  fact.  That  A.  says  he  witnessed  a  certain  event,  is 
merely  a  fact  from  which  the  judge  may  infer  that  the  event 
actually  happened.  The  fact  that  A.  makes  the  statement  is 
made  known  to  the  judge  through  his  senses ;  but  that  the 
statement  is  true,  is  pure  inference,  which,  according  to  circum- 
stances, may  be  of  any  degree  of  probability,  from  zero  tip  to 
complete  assurance.  But  the  credibility  of  witnesses  is  so 
special  and  distinct  a  kind  of  inference,  that  there  is  good 
reason  for  distinguishing  between  the  testimony  of  witnesses 
and  the  facts  to  which  they  testify.  The  distinction  may  be 
expressed  in  another  way.  A  fact  is  said  to  be  proved  when  a 
judge  is  satisfied  of  its  existence.  No  better  definition  oi  proof 
can  be  given.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  set  up  an  external 
or  objective  standard  of  proof,  to  supply,  as  it  were,  a  foot- 
rule  for  the  measurement  of  evidence,  but  such  attempts  are 
necessarily  futile.  Whatever  conviction  rests  upon  humar 
testimony  can  never  attain  more  than  a  certain  high  degree  of 
probability,  and  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  measure  that 
probability  by  any  hard  and  fast  rules.  Taking  **  proo^"  then, 
in  the  sense  here  given,  we  may  distinguish  between  the  facts 
to  be  proved  and  the  instruments  or  media  of  proo£  The 
instrument  of  proof  is  human  testimony.  Witnesses  are»  so 
to  speak,  the  eyes  through  which  the  judge  sees  what  does  not 
take  place  in  his  presence. 

This  leads  to  another  distinction.  The  facts  proved  by 
witnesses  may  be  either  the  alleged  investitive  or  divestitive 
facts,  or  others  from  which  these  facts  may  be  inferred.  In  the 
former  case,  the  testimony  is  Direct ;  in  the  latter,  Circumstan- 
tial. In  one  sense,  indeed,  nearly  all  evidence  may  without 
impropriety  be  called  circumstantial ;  for  in  nearly  every  inves- 
titive fact  an  element  of  ^'intention"  comes  in,  and  that  is  a 
mental  fact  that  cannot  be  proved  directly,  but  only  by  inferenccL 

A.  is  seen  to  raise  a  gun,  to  aim  at  B.,  and  to  pull  the  trigger. 

B.  is  killed.     This  would  satisfy  a  judge  that  A.  HUedTi.,  but  not 
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necessarily  that  A.  intended  to  kill  B.,  for  it  might  be  that  A.  did 
not  know  that  the  gun  was  loaded.  Strictly  speakings  as  an 
intention  can  be  inferred  only  from  outward  and  visible  facts, 
the  evidence  might  be  called  circumstantial.  But  practically 
what  is  meant  by  direct  evidence  is  such  testimony  that, 
if  it  were  absolutely  to  be  trusted,  would  put  the  judge  in  the 
same  position  as  if  he  himself  were  actually  present  at  the 
transaction  in  question.  Evidence  is  circumstantial  when  the 
testimony  does  not  go  so  far,  but  only  to  facts  from  which  by 
a  process  of  inference  the  judge  may  pass  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  transaction  actually  took  place.  Much  has  been  said 
as  to  the  comparative  worth  of  direct  and  circumstantial 
evidence.  The  advantage  of  direct  evidence  is  that  it  contains 
only  one  source  of  error — the  fallibility  of  testimony ;  while 
circumstantial  evidence,  in  addition  to  that,  has  &llibility  of 
inference.  Occasionally,  it  is  true,  the  circumstantial  evidence 
may  be  given  under  circumstances  that  practically  eliminate 
the  fallibility  of  the  witnesses,  but  there  still  remains  the  falli- 
bility of  inference.  There  is,  however,  little  to  be  gained  by  a 
comparison  in  the  abstract,  since  both  forms  admit  of  every 
degree  of  probability,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest. 

The  question  may  now  be  considered,  what  is  the  purpose  of 
the  law  of  evidence,  and  what  is  meant  by  a  rule  of  evidence  t 
It  is  important  to  point  out  what  a  rule  of  evidence  does  not 
mean.  A  rule  of  evidence  is  not  a  measure  supplied  to  a  judge 
to  enable  him  to  determine  whether  a  fact  is  proved  or  not.  A 
rule  of  evidence  is  a  rule  simply  for  excluding  evidence.  This 
will  appear  from  obvious  considerationa  Evidence  is  of  infinite 
degrees,  and  even  the  slightest  fact  or  testimony  may  have 
some  value.  But  if  a  judge  were  allowed  to  take  into  account 
everything  that  could  by  possibility  affect  his  judgment,  litiga- 
tion might  be  protracted  almost  without  end.  Evidence  might 
easily  be  led  to  a  length  too  great  for  the  importance  of  the 
matter  at  stake  or  for  the  time  at  the  disposal  of  the  judge.  A 
balance  must  be  struck  between  the  considerations  of  the  worth 
of  the  evidence  and  of  its  cost.  Evidence  may  be  so  slight  as 
not  to  be  worth  the  trouble  or  expense  of  bringing  it  forward. 
An  instance  is,  the  rule  that  requires  evidence  to  be  produced 
at  once,  or  within  a  specified  time.  After  that  time  has  elapsed 
new  evidence  may  be  discovered,  such  that,  if  produced  in  time, 
it  would  have  seriously  affected  the  opinion  of  the  judge.  But 
a  controversy  cannot  be  kept  open  for  ever,  and  it  is  better,  on 
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the  whole,  that  a  judge  should  occasionally  be  led  wrong  by  an 
insufiiciency  of  evidence,  than  that  controversies  should  never 
be  ended. 

The  first  head  of  exclusion  may  be  called  "  Irrelevant  Facts." 
There  is  a  distinction  between  logical  and  legal  relevance.     A 
fact  is  logically  relevant  if,  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of 
logic,  it  ought  to  influence  the  belief  of  a  judge.     When  a 
witch  was  thrown  into  a  pond  of  water,  the  fact  that  she  sank 
had  no  causal  connection  with  the  fact  that  a  particular  man's 
cow  had  died.     Such  a  fact  is  therefore  logically  irrelevant, 
but  in  some  systems  of  law  such  facts  have  been  admitted. 
Trial  by  ordeal  affords  an  instance   of  facts  logically  quite 
irrelevant,  but  not  legally  irrelevant     A  rational  system  of 
jurisprudence  will  exclude  facts  that  are  logically  irrelevant, 
but  it  will  not,  therefore,  admit  every  &ct  that  is  logically 
relevant     There  may  be,  and  are,  in  the  circumstances  under 
which  justice  is  administered,  good  reasons  why  some  logically 
relevant  facts  should  be  excluded  from  the  cognisauce  of  a 
judge.     Their  evidentiary  value  may  not  be  worth  the  trouble 
and  cost  of  establishing  them.     The  reasoning  applicable  to  the 
decision  of  such  a  point  is  well  illustrated  by  the  controversy, 
whether  previous  good  or  bad  character  should  be  admitted  in 
the  case  of  a  person  accused  of  a  crime.    LogioaUy,  character 
is  often  a  specially  relevant  circumstance.    A  person  goes 
into  a  shop  and  offers  in  payment  of  goods  a  bad  sovereign. 
If  this  person  has  borne  an  unblemished  character,  and  has 
never    been    known    to  attempt  to  pass    false    money,   the 
inference  is  almost  irresistible  that  in  this  case  he  was  not 
aware  the  sovereign  was  bad.    Suppose,  however,  that  he  is  a 
thrice-convicted  utterer  of  bad  coin,  the  inference  is   very 
strong,   although  not  absolutely  conclusive,  the   other  way. 
In  all  cases  where  the  act  done  is  ambiguous,  and,  standing 
alone,  raises  no  very  strong  presumption  either  of  guilt  or 
innocence,  the  character  of  the  accused  may  be  of  the  last 
importance.    In  other  cases,  again,  the  inference  to  be  derived 
from  previous  character  may  be  very  slight    To  show  that  a 
man  twenty  years  ago  committed  an  assault,  would  have  a 
scarcely  appreciable  relevance  on  a  charge  of  forgery.    The 
English  and  French  systems  of  criminal  jurisprudence  deal  with 
the  relevance  of  character  in  an  entirely  opposite  spirit.    By  the 
French  law,  the  antecedents  of  an  accused  person  may  be  zaked 
up  against  him ;  while  the  English  law  refuses,  as  a  general 
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rule,  to  admit  even  a  previous  conviction  for  crime,  unless  to 
rebut  evidence  of  good  character.  The  Indian  Penal  Code 
steers  a  middle  course.  It  allows  a  conviction  for  crime  to  be 
proved,  and  even  evidence  of  bad  character,  if  led  in  answer  to 
evidence  of  good  character :  but  in  no  case  does  it  go  farther 
than  to  admit  evidence  of  general  reputation  or  disposition ;  it 
excludes  evidence  of  particular  acts  by  which  reputation  or  dis- 
position may  be  shown. 

The  second  head  of  exclusion  relates  to  "  Testimony."  What 
testimony,  or,  in  other  words,  what  statements  of  persons,  are 
inadmissible  ?  Under  the  word  "  Testimony  "  may  be  reckoned 
every  statement  that  is  not  part  of  the  res  gestae.  In  many  cases 
an  investitive  fact  may  be  a  statement  of  a  person.  Thus,  if 
Titius  stipulates  for  10  aurei,  ajid  Gains  promises  them,  the 
question  for  the  judge  is  whether  Titius  made  one  statement 
and  Gains  another.  A  statement  of  a  person  is  testimony  when 
it  tends  to  prove  either  an  investitive  fact  or  a  relevant  fact. 
In  this  sense  it  may  be  said  that  the  bulk  of  the  law  of  evidence 
is  concerned  with  the  exclusion  of  testimony. 

In  the  Roman  law  a  third  head  may  be  found  in  the  rules 
as  to  the  Sufficiency  of  Testimony.  It  will  appear  that  a 
certain  arbitrary  objective  standard  of  evidence  was  laid 
down. 

The  fourth  and  last  head  consists  of  the  rules  under  which 
admissible  testimony  may  be  produced  and  recorded. 

It  would  be  interesting,  doubtless,  if  it  were  possible,  to 
trace  the  history  of  the  Law  of  Evidence  in  Rome.  Gains,  our 
best  source  of  information  in  Roman  legal  antiquities,  is  silent 
on  the  subject.  It  seems,  however,  expedient  to  give  a  brief 
sketch  of  the  Law  of  Evidence  as  it  stood  in  the  time  of 
Justinian. 

A.  Relevancy  op  Facts. 

It  would  probably  be  difficult  to  say  how  far  the  Roman  law 
went  in  the  exclusion  of  facts  logically  relevant ;  but  instances 
may  be  cited  of  the  exclusion  of  facts  on  the  ground  of  logical 
irrelevance. 

To  prove  that  Titina  is  freeborn,  it  is  relevant  to  prove  that  he  was  bom  after  his 
mother  was  manumitted.  It  is  not  relevant  to  prove  that  no  one  has  questioned 
that  the  brothers  of  Titius  are  freebom.  (C.  4,  19,  17.)  Titius  maj  be  free,  and  his 
brothers  slaves.    (O.  7,  16,  17.) 

To  prove  that  Titius  is  freebom,  it  is  irrelevant  to  show  that  his  daughter  is  free, 
for  she  would  be  free  if  her  mother  were  free,  although  her  father  were  a  slave.  (C.  4, 
19,  10.) 
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To  prove  that  Glyco  is  a  slave,  it  is  not  enough  to  show  that  his  mother  and 
brothers  were  slaves,  for  he  might  have  got  his  freedom.     (C.  4, 19,  22.) 

B.  Exclusion  op  Testimony. 

Testimony  is  either  oral  or  written.  Two  kinds  of  exclusion, 
therefore,  have  to  be  considered — the  exclusion  of  oral  testi- 
mony,  not  by  writing,  and  the  exclusion  of  oral  testimony  by 
writing. 

(A.)  Written  Testimony. 

It  is  obvious  that  by  far  the  most  trustworthy  testimony  of 
a  fact  is  that  recorded  at  the  time,  if  made  under  the  eyes  of 
the  person  interested  in  exposing  a  falsehood.  The  written 
record  of  a  contract  signed  by  the  two  parties  is  by  far  the 
best  evidence  of  the  agreement  made  between  them.  So  much 
impressed  with  this  view  has  been  the  English  Legislature  that 
it  refuses  sanction  to  many  agreements,  unless  they  are  written, 
and  signed  by  the  person  to  be  bound.  G-enerally  speaking, 
however,  in  the  Roman  law,  writing  was  not  essential.  (C.  4, 
21,  15.)  Thus  it  was  not  essential  to  any  contract  in  the  time 
of  Justinian  that  the  terms  of  agreement  should  be  in  writing 
(C.  4,  22, 1),  except  in  the  case  of  sale,  where  the  parties  agreed 
that  the  contract  should  not  be  binding  until  reduced  to  writing 
(p.  504).  If,  however,  a  written  record  of  a  transaction  were 
made,  the  original  writing  formed  the  best  and  only  admissible 
evidence.    From  this  arises  the  first  rule : — 

I.  A  copy  is  not  admitted  while  the  original  exists  and  is 
producible. 

Even  the  State  soing  on  a  oontract  cannot  prove  it  by  a  copy  {index,  exemplum),  hat 
must  produce  the  original  document.    (D.  22,  4,  2.) 

II.  Where  a  statement  has  been  written,  oral  evidence  of  it 
is  not  admitted.^ 

Public  monuments  and  records  are  preferred  to  witnessesb  aooording  to  a  Senahu 
OontuUwn.     (D.  22,  3, 10.) 

But  if  a  document  is  lost,  oral  evidence  of  the  facts  is  admis- 
Bible.     (C.  4,  21,  1 ;  C.  4,  21,  6.) 

To  prove  that  the  poet  Archias  was  a  dtisen  of  a  municipality,  Cicero  offered  to 
produce  as  witnesses  the  persons  that  inscribed  his  name  on  the  regiater.  This  wm 
objected  to,  but  Cicero  argued  for  the  admissibility  on  the  ground  that  the  register 
itself  was  burned.     (Cic.  pro  Archia  poeta,  4,  8.) 

Soldiers  on  leaving  at  the  end  of  their  term  obtained  a  written  diseharge.     if  this 

^  Contixi  geriphim  tettimonium  nonwriptum  Ustynumium.  nonfertur,    (C.  4,  20, 1.) 
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was  lost,  a  soldier  was  not  precluded  from  adducing  other  evidence  that  he  was 
properly  discharged,  and  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  a  veterama.    (G.  4,  21,  7.) 

III.  Written  testimony  of  persons  is  occasionally  admissible, 
although  those  persons  could  not  be  allowed  as  witnessea  It 
will  presently  appear  that  parties  to  a  cause  could  not  be  wit- 
nesses, but  the  ground  of  exclusion  did  not  affect  statements 
made  by  them  prior  to  the  litigation.  But  statements  made  by 
a  man  in  his  own  favour  were  not  binding  upon  others. 

Entries  made  by  a  creditor  in  his  books  {inatrummta  domuUca^  privata  testoHo), 
nnless  otherwise  supported,  do  not  bind  the  debtor.     (C.  4,  19,  5 ;  G.  4, 19,  7.) 

The  books  of  a  deceased  person,  or  an  inventory  of  debts  in  his  will,  are  not 
sufficient  to  charge  a  person  with  a  debt  to  the  inheritance.     (G.  4, 19,  6.) 

Justinian  enacted  that  an  inventory  of  his  goods  in  the  will  of  the  deceased  should 
be  conclusive  on  the  heir  (Nov.  48, 1,  pr.) ;  but  of  course  not  on  the  creditors  of  the 
estate.    (Nov.  48;  1, 1.)  • 

(b.)  Exclusion  of  Oral  Testimony. 

L  It  is  a  sound  rule  to  exclude  the  statements  of  persons 
not  present  as  witnessea  The  reason  is  that  testimony  given 
in  courts  of  justice  is  covered  by  weighty  sanctions ;  to  bear 
fiJse  witness  is  a  crima  Moreover,  testimony  given  in  court 
is  taken  with  peculiar  care,  both  parties  having  an  opportimity 
to  ask  questions  in  order  to  clear  up  doubts,  or  to  shake  the 
credibility  of  the  witness.  It  is  with  good  reason,  therefore, 
that  hearsay  is  generally  excluded  in  courts  of  justice.  It 
would  appear  that  rumour  and  hearsay  were,  as  a  general  rule, 
excluded  in  the  Roman  law,  but  with  what  limitations  it  does 
not  seem  easy  to  say.  From  a  somewhat  obscure  passage  (D. 
22,  3,  28),  it  would  seem  that  hearsay  was  admitted  in  regard 
to  an  ancient  fact,  where  eye-witnesses  could  not  be  produced. 

II,  Testimony  is  admitted  only  of  facts  within  the  knowledge 
of  the  witness,  not  of  his  opinion&  How  far  this  rale  was 
stringently  observed  in  the  Roman  law  it  would  perhaps  not 
be  easy  to  say,  but  in  one  case  opinion  was  necessarily  ad- 
mitted ;  in  the  case,  as  will  appear  presently,  of  comparison  of 
handwriting. 

III.  Exclusion  of  witnesses 

The  only  reason  for  excluding  a  witness,  as  distinguished 
from  the  exclusion  of  irrelevant  &cts,  is  that  the  witness  is  not 
trustworthy.  But  the  incredibility  of  a  witness  is  a  question 
of  degree,  and  although  it  ought  properly  to  affect  the  weight 
to  be  given  to  his  testimony,  is  no  reason  why  that  should  not 
be  admitted.  The  moment  we  distinctly  realise  that  the  object 
of  judicial  investigations  is  the  discovery  of  truth,  it  becomes 
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clear  that  the  wholesale  exclusion  of  classes  of  witnesses,  upon 
the  ground  of  antecedent  incredibility,  admits  of  no  justifica- 
tion. But  fitJm  the  manner  in  which  civil  judicature  grew  up, 
it  may  be  inferred  that  the  discovery  of  truth  was  by  no  means 
an  exclusive  idea  with  those  who  controlled  the  forms  of  pro- 
cedure ;  but  that  the  ancient  point  of  view  rather  was  that  the 
object  of  a  trial  was  to  put  an  end  to  a  mere  private  dispute. 
An  enumeration  of  the  classes  of  persons  excluded  from  giving 
testimony,  discloses  the  motives  that  influenced  the  makers  of 
Roman  law. 

A.  Persons  absolutely  incapable  of  giving  testimony. 

1.  PersoxLB  destitute  of  understanding. 

In  civil  causes,  witnesses  mast  be  above  the  age  of  puberty.     (D.  22,  6,  8,  &) 
In  criminal  cases,  witnesses  must  be  twenty  years  of  age.    (D.  22,  6,  20.) 

2.  Persons  convicted  of  crime,  unless  pardoned  (D.  22,  5,  20),  or  letting  themsdves 
out  to  fight  with  wild  beasts,  or  prostitutes,  or  persons  convicted  of  receiving  bribes 
to  give  or  not  to  give  testimony  (B.  22,  5,  8,  5) ;  women  convicted  of  adultery  (D.  22, 
5,  18),  and  officials  taking  bribes  or  extorting  money,  cannot  be  witnesBes.  (D.  22; 
6, 15,  pr.) 

8.  Pagans,  Manichaeans,  and  other  heretics  {BorbontcB,  SamarUcB^  MorUaniUa^ 
Tascodrogif  OphUce)  were  excluded  by  Justinian's  legislation.  (C.  1,  5,  21.)  It  woaU 
appear  that,  from  an  opposite  feeling,  it  was  considered  degrading  to  the  exalted  order 
of  bishops  to  appear  in  the  witness-box  (C.  1,  8,  7) ;  but  as  this  privilege  might  occa- 
sionally be  inconvenient  for  themselves,  Justinian  kindly  invented  a  plan  by  iHiich 
their  dignity  might  be  spared  without  the  danger  of  compromising  their  interests.  A 
bishop  could  not  be  summoned  as  a  witness,  but  an  officer  of  court  was  to  be  sent  to 
take  down  his  testimony,  and  report  it  to  the  judge.     (Nov.  128,  7.) 

B.  Persons  excluded  in  certain  cases  only. 

1.  Slaves  were  not  admitted  to  give  evidenoe,  unless  when  the  testimony  availabla 
was  insufficient.  (D.  22,  5,  7.)  A  slave  could  not  be  examined  for  or  against  his 
master,  but  he  might  in  respect  of  facts  affecting  himself.    (D.  22,  8,  7 ;  C.  4,  20,  8.) 

2.  The  plaintiff  and  defendant  in  a  suit  could  not  be  witnesses.^    (C.  4,  20, 10.) 

8.  Persons  closely  related  to  the  plaintiff  or  defendant  were  also  excluded.  (D.  22» 
5,  6.)  Thus  parents  and  children  were  inadmissible  for  or  against  each  other  (C.  4« 
20,  6 ;  D.  22,  5^  24) ;  and  so  also  patrons  and  freedmen.    (C.  4,  20, 12.) 

4.  Persons  engaged  as  accuser  and  accused  in  a  criminal  proceeding  could  not  gi'v« 
evidence  against  each  other  in  a  civU  suit  until  the  end  of  the  criminal  triaL  (Nov. 
90,  7.) 

5.  An  advocate  could  not'give  evidence  in  a  cause  in  which  he  had  been  engaged, 
p.  22;  5,  25.) 

6.  Jews  and  Heretics,  except  those  above  mentioned,  were  admissible  as  witnesMao  ; 
but  only  in  causes  where  neither  plaintiff  nor  defendant  was  orthodox.    (C.  1,  5, 21.) 

C.   SUFFIOIENOY  OP  TESTIMONY. 

Generally  speaking,  the  Roman  law  required  two  witneases, 

'  NuUu9  idoneus  tettiit  in  re  sua  inUUigUur,     (D.  22i  6, 10.) 
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at  least,  to  prove  any  fact.  (D.  22,  5,  12.)  But  prior  to  Con* 
stantine  it  would  appear  that  the  rule  was  not  peremptory. 
That  Emperor,  however,  enacted  that  in  no  case  should  the 
testimony  of  one  witness,  however  eminent  he  might  be,  suffice 
to  prove  a  fact.  (G.  4,  20,  9,  1.)  In  certain  cases  a  larger 
number  even  was  necessary.  Thus,  in  a  question  whether  a 
person  were  freebom,  five  witnesses  must  be  produced,  unless 
there  was  documentary  evidence,  in  which  case  three  sufficed. 
(C.  4,  20,  15,  1.) 

Apart  from  this  artificial  rule,  which,  considering  the  number 
of  persons  excluded  from  the  witness-box,  must  have  caused 
many  failures  of  justice,  the  views  taken  by  the  Romans  as  to 
the  weight  and  sufficiency  of  evidence  were  sensible.  A  rescript 
of  Hadrian  points  out  that  no  rigorous  rules  could  be  laid  down, 
but  that  the  judge  ought  to  listen  to  every  admissible  kind  of 
evidence,  and  form  the  best  conclusion  he  could.  (D.  22,  5,  3, 
2.)  CalHstratus  recommends  judges  to  examine  the  weight  of 
testimony  in  each  particular  case  ;  to  look  to  the  status  of  the 
witness,  whether  he  is  a  person  of  rank  or  not ;  whether  he  is 
a  man  of  blameless  life  or  of  bad  character ;  whether  he  is  well- 
off  or  needy,  and  likely  to  sell  his  testimony ;  whether  he  is 
friendly  or  hostile.     (D.  22,  5,  3,  pr.) 

D.  Production  op  Testimony. 

L  Upon  what  persons  lies  the  burden  of  producing  testimony  t 

This  question  is  to  a  gi'eat  extent  one  of  detail,  and  special 

rules  affecting  the  burden  of  proof  have  been  mentioned  already 

in  several  instances.     There  are,  however,  one  or  two  leading 

general  rules  that  may  here  be  conveniently  stated. 

1.  The  burden  of  proof  rests  on  him  that  affirms,  not  on  him 
that  denies.     (D.  22,  3,  2.) 

The  ckUjt  must  prove  the  facts  alleged  in  the  demonstratio ;  the  rent  muit  prove 
the  facts  alleged  in  the  exceptixt.     (D.  22,  8,  21 ;  G.  2,  1,  4  ;  D.  22,  3, 19,  pr.) 

If  the  question  is  that  A.  belongs  to  a  particular  geriMy  A.  must  prove  the  fact.  (D. 
22.  8,  1.) 

Does  A.  owe  money  to  B.  ?  B.  must  prove  that  the  money  is  due.  If  that  is 
proved,  but  A.  affirms  that  he  has  paid  the  debt,  A.  must  prove  the  pajrment. 
(a  4,  19,  1.) 

2.  In  a  suit,  the  burden  of  proof  lies  generally  on  the  person 
that  would  fail  if  no  evidence  were  produced  on  either  side. 

Generally  the  plaintiff  must  leatl  evidence.  (D.  22,  3, 21 ;  C.  4, 19,  8.)  But  if  he 
•atablishes  such  facts  as  would,  in  the  absence  of  special  oizoamBtanoes,  entitle  him  to 

3x 
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succeed,  it  u  for  the  defendant  to  satisfy  the  jndge  that  these  droomataiioefl  exist.  (D. 
22,  3,  19,  pr.) 

A.  is  in  possession  of  a  farm,  and  B.  sues  for  it,  claiming  it  as  his  own.  B.  must 
prove  his  title.     (C.  4,  19,  2.) 

A.  sues  B.  on  a  contract  of  sale.  B.  admits  the  sale,  but  affirms  that  the  ooatract 
was  made  through  fraud.     B.  must  prove  the  fraud.    (D.  22,  8,  6.) 

Titius  promises  by  stipulation  to  appear  in  court.  He  fails  to  appear,  but  excuaet 
himself  from  the -penalty  for  non-appearance  on  the  ground  that  he  was  prevented  by 
illness.    He  must  prove  that  he  was  ilL     (D.  28,  2,  19, 1.) 

A.  sues  B.  on  a  stipulation.  B.  admits  the  stipulation,  but  says  A.  released  him  by 
verbal  i^eement  {pactum),    B.  must  prove  the  agreement.     (D.  22,  8,  19,  pr.) 

A  testator  bequeathed  to  Gains  a  slave  belonging,  not  to  himself,  bat  to  Titiiis. 
Gains  claims  the  slave  from  the  heir.  He  must  prove  that  the  testator  knew  that  the 
slave  was  not  his  property.     (D.  22,  8,  21.) 

A  testator  leaves  to  Titius  a  legacy  of  100  a/ureL  The  heir  pleads  that  after 
deducting  his  Faloidian  fourth  he  cannot  pay  more  than  seventy-five  oureL  He 
must  prove  the  allegation.     (D.  22,  3,  17.) 

Intimately  connected  with  the  question  of  Burden  of  Proof 
is  the  topic  of  Legal  Presumptions.  Jurists  are  accustomed  to 
specify  three  kinds  of  presumptions,  of  which  only  one  has 
any  right  to  a  place  in  the  law  of  evidence.  The  law  may 
adopt  one  of  three  attitudes  with  reference  to  any  alleged  fact 
(1)  It  may  be  entirely  neutral,  inclining  neither  to  believe  nor 
to  disbelieve  the  assertion,  and  leaving  to  the  party  interested 
in  creating  a  belief  of  the  fact  to  produce  evidence.  (2)  The 
judge  may  be  directed,  in  the  absence  of  evidence  to  the  con- 
trary, to  prefer  either  to  believe  or  to  disbelieve  the  alleged 
fact.  (3)  The  judge  may  be  required  to  believe  or  disbelieve 
the  alleged  fact,  and  to  admit  no  evidence  that  would  tend  to 
produce  a  contrary  conviction.  Thus,  when,  in  the  absence  of 
other  evidence,  a  defendant  is  put  on  his  oath,  his  answers  are 
held  absolutely  to  bind  the  interrogator.  If  the  attitude  of  the 
law  is  one  of  neutrality,  any  allegation  tending  to  convince  the 
judge  that  a  particular  state  of  facts  existed  is  a  praesumptio 
facti  This  has,  therefore,  really  no  place  in  the  law  of 
evidence.  Again,  in  the  third  case,  where  the  law  peremptorily 
requires  certain  facts  to  be  taken  as  true,  these  facts  belong 
really  to  the  substantive  law.  They  are  of  the  nature  of 
investitive  and  divestitive  facts.  Such  facts  are  said  to  be 
praeaumptionea  juris  et  de  jure.  There  remains  then  only  the 
second  class  (praesumptionea  juris)  to  be  considered  in  the  law 
of  evidence.  Such  a  presumption  is  ordinarily  said  to  shift  the 
burden  of  proofs  but  it  would  be,  perhaps,  more  accurate  to 
say  that  it  determines  the  burden  of  proof,  for  to  say  that  a 
man  has  such  a  presumption  in  his  favour,  is  only  another  way 
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of  stating  that  the  burden  of  proof  rests  on  the  opposite 
party. 

In  most  cases  legal  presumptions  {pra^sumptiones  juris)  are 
drawn  from  the  ordinary  course  of  events.  It  is  presumed 
that  every  formal  transaction — as,  for  example,  emancipation 
(D.  22,  3,  5,  1) — is  correctly  performed.  Generally  that  is  so ; 
and  besides,  it  is  expedient  to  throw  the  burden  of  proof  on 
che  person  that  questions  a  legal  transaction.  In  other  case 
presumptions  are  admitted,  because  they  lead  to  certain 
results  desired  by  the  legislator.  The  Roman  law  appears 
anciently  to  have  presumed  that  every  person  was  a  minor 
(D.  22,  3,  13)  until  the  contrary  was  proved ;  the  English  law 
presumes  that  every  person  is  of  age  until  the  contrary  is 
proved  ;  while  the  later  Roman  law  adopted  an  attitude  of 
neutrality. 

II.  Production  of  Documents. 

1.  Generally  speaking,  a  suitor  could  not  call  upon  his 
adversary  to  produce  any  documents.  The  Roman  law,  in 
this  respect,  adhered  to  the  theory  that  litigation  is  a  form  of 
private  quarrel,  and  that  each  party  ought  to  make  out  his 
case  without  help  from  the  other.  (C.  4,  20,  7.)  Especially  iu 
criminal  cases,  we  are  told  that  neither  law  nor  equity  per- 
mitted an  accuser  to  inspect  documents  in  the  hands  of  the 
defendant.  (C.  2,  1,  2.)  But  a  defendant  sued  for  money 
could  demand  an  inspection  of  the  creditor's  books  (C.  2,  1,  5), 
although  the  creditor  could  not  demand  the  production  of  the 
debtor's  books.  (C.  2,  1,  8.)  Again,  money-dealers  (argentarii) 
were  compelled  to  produce  their  books.  (D.  2,  13,  4,  pr. ;  D.  2, 
13,  9,  3.) 

2.  As  a  general  rule,  persons  that  could  not  refuse  to  appear 
as  witnesses  in  a  cause,  could  not  refuse  to  produce  documents. 
But  they  were  not  obliged  to  produce  any  documents  if  it  would 
do  them  harm.     (C.  4,  21,  22.) 

3.  The  authenticity  of  documents  was  proved,  in  the  first 
instance,  by  the  attesting  witnesses.  If  the  witnesses  were 
dead,  comparison  of  handwriting  was  allowed.  But  no  docu- 
ment, Justinian  enacted,  was  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of 
comparison,  unless  it  were  proved  to  be  in  the  handwriting  of 
the  person  in  question  by  three  attesting  witnesses,  or  were 
made  with  the  formalities  of  a  public  document.  Apparently 
the  determination  was  left  to  experts,  who  were  required  to 
take  an  oath  that  they  would  give  an  impartial  opinion.     (C.  4, 
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21,  20.)     Also  documents  produced  by  a  party  himself  could  be 
used  to  compare  handwritiug.     (Nov.  49,  2, 1.) 

III.  The  Production  of  Witnesses. 

1.  Certain  persons,  although  competent  witnesses,  could  not 
be  compelled  to  appear. 

A  magiBtrate  could  not  be  summoned,  but  if  present  in  court  he  could  not  refitte 
to  give  his  testimony.     (D.  22,  6,  21, 1.) 

Old  persons,  the  sick,  soldiers,  persons  absent  on  the  service  of  the  State,  could  noty 
as  a  general  rule,  be  compelled  to  appear  as  witnesses.     (D.  22,  5,  8.) 

Persons  related  by  affinity,  and  cousins,  and  even  the  children  of  cousins,  could 
not  be  compelled  to  bear  testimony  against  each  other.     (D.  22,  5,  4.) 

2.  Summonses  to  witnesses  were  issued  by  the  judga  If 
the  witnesses  lived  in  the  place,  they  must  appear  to  be  ex- 
amined ;  but  if  they  were  at  a  distance,  provision  was  made 
for  taking  their  testimony  by  the  procurators  of  the  parties 
before  a  judge  in  the  place.  (C.  4,  20,  16,  pr.)  The  travelling 
expenses  of  the  witnesses  must  be  paid  by  the  party  calling 
them.  (C.  4,  20,  11.)  They  could  not  be  detained  more  than 
fifteen  days.     (C.  4,  20, 19.) 

3.  The  sanctions  of  testimony.  Up  to  the  time  of  Constan- 
tine,  it  would  not  appear  to  have  been  essential  that  a  witness 
should  be  sworn  (C.  4,  20,  9,  pr.),  although  doubtless  as  a 
matter  of  practice  little  or  no  credit  was  attached  to  a  witness 
that  was  not  prepared  to  take  an  oath. 

In  certain  cases  torture  was  used.  Defendants  in  criminal 
cases,  if  there  was  considerable  but  not  sufficient  evidence 
against  them,  could  be  put  to  the  torture  to  induce  them  to 
confess.  (D.  48,  18,  1,  1.)  But  in  civil  causes  no  torture  was 
allowed,  except  of  slaves,  and  then  only  when  the  truth  could 
not  otherwise  be  ascertained.  (D.  48,  18,  9 ;  C.  9,  41,  9.)  A 
belief  in  the  efficacy  of  torture  was  widely  entertained  in 
antiquity.  (D.  48,  18,  8.)  In  cases  where  a  slave  could  not 
be  a  witness  he  could  not  be  tortured.  (D.  48,  18, 1,  10 ;  C. 
9,  4,  1,  7.) 

4.  In  the  examination  of  witnesses,  leading  questions  seem  to 
have  been  avoided.  Thus  it  is  said,  when  a  slave  w€U9  tortured, 
that  he  should  not  be  asked  whether  **  Lucius  Titius  killed  a 
man,"  but  generally,  "  who  killed  the  man  t "  The  former,  it 
was  remarked,  was  a  suggestion  rather  than  an  interrogation. 
(D.  48, 18, 1,  21.) 
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No.  I. 
CRIMINAL    LAW. 

Public  proceedings  (publica  judicia)  are  not  taken  by  actions  (acitones\ 
nor  are  they  in  any  point  like  any  of  the  other  proceedings  of  which  we  have 
spoken,  but  are  begun  and  carried  out  in  a  manner  widely  different  (J.  4, 
18,  pr.) 

They  are  called  public,  because  anyone  of  the  people  is  for  the  most  part 
allowed  to  follow  them  up.    (J.  4,  18,  i.) 

Some  public  proceedings  are  capital,  some  are  not.  We  call  those 
capital  that  visit  the  offender  with  the  last  punishment  of  the  law,  or  that 
forbid  him  fire  and  water,  or  that  deport  him  {deporiaiio\  or  send  him  to  the 
mines.  All  others  that  in  any  way  inflict  infamy  and  money  loss  are  indeed 
public,  but  are  not  capital    (J.  4,- 18,  2.) 

The  public  proceedings  are  as  follows  (J.  4,  18,  3) : — 

The  lex  Julia  Majestatis  (statute  on  treason)  exerts  its  vigour  against 
those  that  have  raised  up  anything  against  the  Emperor  or  the  Common- 
wealth. By  its  penalty  the  guilty  man  endures  loss  of  life  and  his  memory 
is  condemned  even  after  death.     (J.  4,  18,  3.) 

TluB  statute  was  passed  under  Julias  Ceesar  (p.  67). 

The  lex  Julia  de  Adulteriis  (to  restrain  adultery),  again,  punishes  with 
the  sword  not  only  those  that  rashly  pollute  another's  marriage,  but  those 
too  that  dare  to  employ  their  abominable  lust  on  males.  By  the  same 
statute,  also,  the  foul  crime  of  debauchery  is  punished,  as  when  a  man 
without  force  debauches  a  virgin  or  a  widow  that  is  living  an  honourable 
life.  The  penalty  this  same  statute  inflicts  on  offenders  is,  if  they  are  of 
honourable  standing,  the  confiscation  of  half  their  goods ;  if  they  are  of  low 
degree,  bodily  chastisement  and  banishment  {relegatio).    (J.  4,  18,  4.) 

This  statute  belongs  to  the  reign  of  Augustus  (b.o.  18). 

The  lex  Cornelia  de  Sicariis  (on  assassins),  again,  pursues  with  the  sword 
of  vengeance  men-killers,  or  those  that  go  about  with  a  weapon  in  order  to 
kill  a  man.  Weapon  {telum),  as  our  Gaius  has  left  in  writing  in  his  inter- 
pretation of  the  statute  of  the  XII  Tables,  is  the  common  name  for  what  is 
sent  from  a  bow  ;  but  it  means  also  anything  that  is  sent  by  anyone's  hand- 
It  follows,  therefore,  that  this  name  includes  a  stone  as  well,  and  wood,  and 
iron.  It  is  so  called  because  it  is  sent  to  a  distance,  and  is  formed  from  the 
Greek  word  t^Kom  (afar  oflf).  This  meaning  we  can  find  in  the  Greek  name 
too ;  for  what  we  call  ielum  they  call  SsXo;,  from  fi6XKi&at  (to  be  thrown). 
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Xenophon  calls  our  attention  to  this,  for  he  has  written  thus  : — "And  the 
weapons  (fiiXri)  were  carried  together,  spears,  arrows,  slings,  and  very  many 
stones  as  well."  Assassins  {sicarii)  are  so  called  from  sica^  which  means  an 
iron  knife.  By  the  same  statute  also  poisoners  are  capitally  condemned, 
who,  by  the  hateful  arts  of  poisons  and  magic  spells  they  whisper,  have 
killed  men,  or  who  have  publicly  sold  evil  drugs.    (J.  4,  i8,  5.} 

The  leges  Comelicd  were  passed  by  Sulla  about  B.C.  81. 

Another  statute,  next,  the  i^x  Pompeia  de  Parricidiis  (b.c  55)  (on  the 
murder  of  blood  relations),  pursues  a  crime  the  most  unfeeling  with  an 
unprecedented  penalty.  It  provides  that  if  a  man  hastens  on  the  fisite  of  an 
ascendant  or  a  son,  or  in  any  way  attempts  anything  included  under  the 
designation  parricidium^  whether  he  dares  it  secretly  or  openly,  he  shall  be 
punished  with  the  penalty  of  parricidiutn;  further,  that  if  anyone  wilfully 
brings  about  such  a  crime,  or  is  an  accomplice,  then,  even  although  he  is  an 
outsider,  the  result  shall  be  the  same.  The  penalty  is  as  follows : — He  is 
not  to  be  subjected  to  the  sword,  nor  to  flames,  nor  to  any  other  regular 
punishment,  but  he  is  to  be  sewn  up  in  a  sack  with  a  dog,  and  a  cock,  and 
a  viper,  and  an  ape,  and,  shut  up  in  this  cramped  place  of  death,  is  (accord- 
ing to  the  kind  of  district)  to  be  thrown  into  either  the  sea,  if  near,  or  a 
river,  that  all  use  of  the  elements  he  may  begin  even  in  life  to  lack,  and  that 
the  sky  may  be  taken  from  him  while  he  still  lives,  and  the  earth  when  he  is 
dead.  But  if  a  man  kills  other  persons  joined  to  him  by  the  ties  of  kinship 
or  affinity,  he  will  endure  the  penalty  of  the  statute  on  assassins  {Jex  Cornelia 
de  sicariis).     (J.  4,  18,  6.) 

.  The  lex  Cornelia  de  Falsis  (on  forgery),  again,  also  called  testamentaria 
(on  wills),  imposes  a  penalty  on  the  man  that  writes,  seals,  publicly  reads,  or 
foists  in  a  will  or  other  document  that  is  forged ;  or  that  makes,  cuts,  or 
moulds  a  spurious  seal  wilfully  and  maliciously.  The  penalty  under  that 
statute  is, — for  slaves,  the  last  punishment  of  the  law,  as  upheld  in  the  statute 
on  poisoners  and  assassins  ;  for  freemen,  deportation.    (J.  4,  18,   7.) 

Again,  the  lex  Julia  de  vi  Publica  seu  Privaia  (on  violence  either  public 
or  private)  rises  up  against  those  that  commit  violence,  either  armed  or 
without  arms.  If  it  is  armed  violence  that  is  charged,  then  deportation 
is  imposed  under  the  statute  on  public  violence ;  if  without  arms,  confiscation 
of  the  third  part  of  the  offender's  goods.  But  if  the  violence  has  been  used 
to  ravish  a  virgin  or  widow,  or  woman  devoted  to  religion,  whether  she  has 
taken  the  veil  or  not,  then  both  the  perpetrators  and  those  that  have  aided 
the  foul  crime  are  punished  capitally.  So  a  constitution  of  ours  determines, 
from  which  it  is  possible  to  learn  all  this  more  plainly.    (J.  4,  18,  8.) 

The  lex  Julia  Peculatus  (against  embezzlement)  punishes  those  that  steal 
money  or  property  belonging  to  the  State,  or  consecrated  or  devoted.  If  it 
is  judges  that  have  actually,  while  holding  office,  made  away  with  State 
moneys,  they  are  visited  with  capital  punishment ;  and  not  they  alone,  but 
those  also  that  have  lent  them  aid  in  this,  or  that  have  knowingly  received 
from  them  the  property  made  away  with.  But  all  others  that  fall  under  this 
statue  are  subjected  to  the  penalty  of  deportation.    (J.  4,  18,  9.) 

This  and  the  former  Ux  Jidia  were  passed  under  Caesar  or  Augastus,  it  is  uncertain 
which. 
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There  is,  too,  among  public  proceedings,  a  Ux^  Fabia  de  Plagiariis  (on 
kidnappers),  that  under  the  sacred  constitutions  imposes  a  penalty,  sometimes 
capital,  sometimes  lighter.     (J.  4,  18,  10.) 

The  Zes  FaJbia^  is  an  old  statute  (date  unknown)  mentioned  by  Cicero. 

There  are,  besides,  among  public  proceedings,  the  lex  Julia  Ambitus  (on 
bribery),  the  lex  Julia  Repetundarum  (against  extortion  by  provincial 
governors),  the  lex  Julia  de  Anruma  (on  raising  the  price  of  food),  and  the 
lex  Julia  de  Residuis  (on  incomplete  accounts).  These  speak  of  certain 
special  offences,  and  do  not  impose  loss  of  life,  but  subject  those  that  neglect 
their  precepts  to  other  punishments.    (J.  4,  18,  11.) 

This  we  have  set  forth  about  public  proceedings,  that  you  may  be  able  to 
touch  them  with  the  tip  of  the  finger,  and  as  it  were  to  point  them  out  But 
beside  this,  you  may  attain  to  a  more  studious  knowledge  of  them,  if  God 
graciously  favours  you,  from  the  larger  books  of  the  Digest  or  Pandects. 
(J.  4,  18,  12.) 

There  is  a  stage  in  human  progress  when  the  conceptions  represented  by  the  words 
Siv,  Crime,  and  Civil  Wbono  are  not  distingmshed.  The  law,  in  so  far  as  what  may 
properly  be  termed  law^  has  disengaged  itself  from  cuttom^  views  conduct  simply  in  a 
general  way  as  reprehensible,  and  visits  it  with  penalties  that  from  the  standpoint  of 
a  rational  jurisprudence  may  be'  considered  capricious,  although  not  inexplicable. 
Doubtless  in  a  rough  way  the  offences  visited  with  penalties  in  early  codes  were  in  the 
main  the  acts  that  were  found  most  prejudicial  to  society,  and  doubtless  also  the 
penalties  awarded  were  intended  to  prevent,  and  partially  had  the  effect  of  preventing, 
harmful  conduct.  But  of  all  the  problems  that  the  human  race  has  had  to  confront, 
the  greatest  perhaps  is  to  know  what  conduct  is  really  injurious  to  mankind,  and  what 
is  the  best  way  to  secure  good  conduct.  Scarcely  less  important  is  it  to  know  the 
degree  in  which  conduct  is  injurious.  On  all  these  points,  early  societies  had  every- 
thing to  learn ;  and,  as  was  unavoidable,  the  lesson  was  acquired  slowly  and  imperfectly. 
It  would  be  rash  to  assume  that  even  now  the  classification  of  wrongs  and  offences 
is  satisfactory  or  final ;  and  it  is  imiversally  admitted  that  the  art  of  punithmentf  or 
rather  of  prevention^  is  still  far  from  perfect. 

The  first  great  step  in  the  progress  of  law  is  when  the  distinction  between  acts  that 
are  harmful  to  human  society,  and  acts  that  may  not  be  so,  but  are  hateful  to  super- 
natural beings,  is  thoroughly  grasped.  The  distinction  between  sin  and  mme,  between 
an  offence  against  some  god,  and  an  offbnce  against  the  State,  lies  at  the  root  of  all 
legal  development.  It  is  impossible  to  make  any  advance  towards  a  rational  classifica- 
tion of  offences,  until  the  elementary  conception  of  an  ofifonoe — as  an  act  injurious  to 
man  living  in  society — is  thoroughly  apprehended  and  firmly  applied.  The  distinction 
is  illustrated  in  a  vexy  striking  manner  by  the  way  in  which  perjury  was  dealt  with  in 
the  Roman  law.  Perjury  is  the  nn  of  invoking  a  divine  being  to  attest  a  falsehood. 
False  testimony  is  the  crime  of  perverting  the  administration  of  justice.  The  Eoman 
law  appears  from  the  earliest  times  to  have  contained  provisions  for  punishing  false 
testimony  ;  but  it  was  not  considered  necessary  to  punish  perjury  by  human  laws.  It 
was  the  business  of  the  gods,  said  Tacitus,  to  punish  those  that  despise  them ;  and 
the  same  sentiment  appears  in  a  constitution  of  the  Emperor  Alexander.     (C.  4, 1,  2.) 

The  distinction  between  crime  and  civH  wnmg  naturally  emerges  at  a  later  period. 
The  difiiarenoe  between  an  offence  against  the  State  and  an  offence  merely  against  the 
individual  that  suffers,  although  very  dear  and  important,  is  not  apprehended  at  an 
early  stage  in  the  history  of  law.  Even  after  it  is  recognised,  a  long  period  generally 
elapses  before  a  proper  distribution  of  offences  is  made.  Thus  theft  in  the  early 
Eoman  law  was  treated  purely  as  a  civil  wrong  ;  and  even  to  the  latest  period,  petty 
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thefts  were  not  brought  under  the  lash  of  the  criminal  law.  The  tme  dittinction 
between  orime  and  civil  wrong  to  be  found  in  the  remedy  that  ia  applicable.  Tkt 
aim  of  the  Civil  Ijaw  is  to  give  redress  to  a  sufferer,  in  the  f onn  either  of  restita* 
tion  or  of  compensation.  The  aim  of  the  Criminal  Law  is  punishment.  The  fenal 
€U!tions  of  the  Boman  law  occupy  a  middle  position ;  the  penalty  of  fourfold  damsgn 
inflicted  on  a  thief  catight  in  the  act  went  far  beyond  the  requirements  of  compensatioD, 
but  yet  fell  short  of  the  severity  of  the  Criminal  Law.  Theft^  however,  is  more  than 
a  private  wrong ;  it  destroys  the  general  feeUng  of  security  that  Is  a  necessary  basis  of 
the  accumulation  of  wealth.  When  theft  comes  to  be  regarded  in  this  light,  it  pastes 
over  from  the  category  of  private  wrongs,  and  takes  a  place  amongst  offences  against 
the  State. 

Li  classifying  the  Criminal  Law,  the  first  broad  division  to  be  adopted  ia  that 
between  Substantive  Law  and  Adjective  Law  ;  between  the  law  of  offences,  and  the 
law  of  criminal  procedure.  Criminal  Procedure  has  been  already  considered :  see 
pp.  55-60. 

The  substantive  Criminal  Law  is  simple ;  it  consists  of  an  ennmecation  of  offenoas 
and  punishments ;  in  other  words,  of  the  acts  forbidden,  and  of  the  penalties  of  dis- 
obedience. It  is  convenient  to  start  with  a  general  review  of  the  kind  and  degree  of 
punishments. 

Offences  are  divided  into  two  leading  groups.  One  group  consists  of  the  offences 
that  are  conterminous  with  the  Civil  Law,  where  the  same  acts  are  at  once  a  dvil 
wrong  and  a  crime.  Here  the  offence  is  an  injury  to  some  specific  individual,  as  well 
as  harmful  to  society ;  it  is  a  violation  of  some  particular  person's 'right,  as  well  ss  a 
crime  against  the  State.  The  second  group  consists  of  offences  against  the  State 
solely^  which  are  punished — that  is  to  say,  not  because  any  specific  individual  is  hurt, 
but  because  they  are  considered  injurious  to  the  State.  Hie  same  distinction  may  be 
expressed  with  more  precision  in  the  language  sanctioned  by  Austin.  He  distin- 
guishes absolute  from  relative  duties.  Relative  duties  correspond  to  rights  belonging 
to  specific  individuals ;  absolute  duties  do  not  correspond  to  any  such  rights^  In  the 
Civil  Law  every  duty  is  created  in  favour  of  some  spedfled  person  or  persons,  who 
thus  have  a  right  to  daim  the  acts  or  forbearance  constituting  the  duty.  Offences 
may  therefore  be  subdivided  thus : — (1)  Violations  of  absolute  duties,  or  offences 
solely  against  the  State ;  and  (2)  Violations  of  relative  duties,  offences  that  are  also 
violations  of  rights  of  specified  individuals. 

Punishments. 
The  punishments  of  the  Boman  law  need  be  considered  only  as  they  existed 
daring  the  Empire.  They  were  divided  into  two  classes,  aooording  as  they  did  or 
did  not  affect  the  caput  of  the  accused.  The  term  caput  is  to  be  understood  in  the 
large  sense  already  explained  (p.  215),  as  including  not  merely  life  but  freedom  and 
citizenship.  A  punishment  that  invplved  the  forieituze  of  the  ri^ts  of  dtizenship 
was  considered  capital     (D.  48,  19,  2.) 

I.  Capital  Punishmentik 
1.  The  punishment  of  death  was  generally  termed  the  extreme  penalty  of  the  law 
{Bummwn  mpplicium) .  Various  ways  of  executing  criminals  existed  at  different  tu 
Under  the  Republic  we  have  the  punishment  of  bur3ring  alive,  in  the  case  of 
virgins  that  violated  their  vow  of  chastity ;  and  the  XII  Tables  direct  that  fake  wit- 
nesses should  be  hurled  from  the  Tarpeian  Rock.  In  the  time  of  Paul  the  chief 
modes  were  crucifixion  (of  slaves),  burning  and  decapitation.  (Paul,  Sent  5, 17»  3.) 
Oonstantine  abolished  crucifixion  out  of  regard  to  the  memoiy  of  the  Founder  of  the 
new  religion  that  he  adopted.  A  revolting  sentence  was  to  condemn  the  criminal 
to  fight  with  wild  beasts.  This  was  either  in  the  form  ad  bettfoi  or  ad  gladkua,  in 
which  the  victim  was  to  be  thrown  to  the  wild  beasts  at  once  ot  within  a  year ;  or 
tn  ludunif  when  the  condemned  had  a  chance  of  life,  and  after  five  years  might  «veii 
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regain  freJadom.     (Mos.  et  Rom.  Leg.  Colliit.  11,  7.)     These  reinilsive  foims  of 
pnniBhnient  also  were  abolished  by  Coiistantine.     (C.  11,  48, 1.) 

The  XII  Tables  provided  that  only  the  CcmMa,  (ka^bwvOa  ahonld  pass  a  sentence 
affecting  the  eapu<  of  a  citizen.  At  an  early  period  the  ChuMik  Trikfiaa  came  to 
overshadow  it ;  and  the  Assembly,  which  towards  the  end  of  the  Bepnblio  was  the 
only  criminal  tribunal,  was  thns  nnable  to  award  punishments  of  sufficient  severity. 

2.  Deprivation  of  freedom  was  up  to  the  time  of  Justinian  (Nov.  22,  8)  the  result 
of  oondenmatian  to  the  mines.  (D.  48,  19, 12.)  This  was  either  vik  metaUum  or  in 
opttf  metaUL  In  both  cases  the  punishment  was  for  life,  but  there  was  a  difference 
in  severity,  especially  in  the  weight  of  the  chains  with  which  the  prisoners  were 
loaded.    (D.  48, 19,  28,  6 ;  D.  48^  19,  8,  6.) 

3.  Forfeiture  of  citizenship  was  a  consequence  of  banishment  during  the  Republic 
(aqua  et  igni  inUrdietio),  During  the  Empire  the  same  effect  followed  on  deportation 
{deportaUo  in  tMiUam)  and  condemnation  on  pubUc  works  {in  opu»  perpetuum).  (C.  9, 
47,  1.) 

These  sentences  were  for  life,  and  involved  forfeiture  of  the  property  of  the  persons 
convicted.    (D.  48,  19,  18, 1 ;  D.  48,  22,  1 5.) 

II.  Non-Capital  Punishments. 

1.  BdegaUo  was  either  for  a  time,  or  for  life,  or  to  an  island.  It  differed 
from  deportation  in  being  generally  to  a  more  pleasant  island.  DeportaUo  also 
carried  confiscation  of  property,  uidess  the  contrary  was  stated  in  the  sentence ; 
rdegaUo  did  not  involve  the  loss  of  property  unless  stated  in  the  sentence.  (Heren. 
Modest.  Frag.  2.)  Another  term  sometimes  used  is  extZium;  it  was  either  re2«^a<io 
or  UUa  fuga,  that  is  restriction  to  a  particular  place  ;  or  it  was  a  prohibition  from 
entering  a  particular  place.    (D.  48, 19,  5.) 

2.  Corporal  punishment — ^as  by  flogging  or  beating  with  sticks.    (D.  48, 19,  7.) 
8.  Imprisonment  was  sanctioned  only  for  a  time,  not  for  life.     (D.  48,  19,  8,  9.) 

4.  Fines. 

5.  Degradation  of  rank — as  the  removal  of  a  person  from  the  Senate  (D.  1,  9,  8), 
or  from  the  curia  of  a  municipality.     (D.  48,  22,  7,  20.) 

6.  Suspension  from  practice,  as  of  an  advocate.     (D.  48, 19,  9,  pr.) 

YlOLATIONB  OF  ABSOLUTE  DUTDES. 

I.  Offences  against  External  Security. 

The  following  offe&ces  may  be  included  under  this  head : — 

1 .  A  Roman  citizen  bearing  arms  against  his  country,  or  deserting  to  the  enemy ;  or 

2.  Causing  a  Roman  army  to  be  caught  in  ambush  or  surrendered  to  the  enemy;  or 
8.  Preventing  the  success  of  the  Roman  arms ;  or 

4.  Exciting  a  friendly  State  to  make  war  on  Rome ;  or 

6.  Aiding  an  enemy  by  giving  him  arms,  weapons,  horses,  provisions,  or  money,  or 
causiog  such  things  to  be  given  to  be  used  against  the  Roman  people ;  or 

6.  Entering  into  communication  with  the  enemy,  or  giving  him  advice  to  be  used 
ag^ainst  Rome. 

In  ancient  times  such  an  offiance  was  caJled  perdudUo  ;  under  the  Emperors,  how- 
ever^  more  generally  crimen  laeaaemajettatis.  The  lex  Julia  MajettaM*  defined  those 
offences  and  affixed  the  penalty  of  banishment  {aqua  etigni  irUerdietio),  In  the  time 
of  Paul  the  punishment  was  death.  (Paul,  Sent.  5,  29, 1.)  In  later  times  beheading 
was  the  rule,  unless  the  offences  were  less  serious  ;  thus,  harbouring  a  fugitive  enemy 
was  punished  only  with  deportation.     (D.  48,  19,  40.) 

"nie  crime  of  treason  {mc^estat)  had  certain  pecnliaritifis  : — 

(1.)  There  was  no  action  or  penalty  for  malicious  prosecution. 

(2.)  Persons  i»ohibited  in  other  cases  from  being  accusers  could  prosecute  for 
treason.    (D.  48,  4,  7,  pr.) 
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(3.)  The  defendant^  of  whatever  rank,  could,  if  necessary,  be  put  to  the  toitore. 

(C.  9,  8,  4.) 

(4.)  Slaves  could  be  examined  against  their  masters.     (G.  9,  8,  7, 1.) 

(5.)  The  prosecution  went  on  after  the  death  of  the  accused,  in  order  that  the 

Exchequer  might  obtain  his  property  if  he  were  found  guilty.     (C.  ^,  8,  8.) 

II.  Subversion  of  the  Government  or  Usurpation  of  its  Prerogatitves. 

1.  Under  the  Empire,  the  worst  offence  of  this  kind  was  a  plot  or  attack  on  the 
life  of  the  Emperor.  To  question  the  choice  of  a  successor  made  by  an  Emperor  was 
next  to  sacrilege,  and  punished  by  an  odious  form  of  death.  (0.  9,  29,  3  ;  D.  48, 18, 
6,  pr.)  But  mere  verbal  insults  were  not  considered  treason  (D.  48,  4,  7,  3  ;  Paul, 
Sent.  5, 29, 1) ;  for,  said  the  Emperors  Theodoeius,  Arcadius,  and  Honorius,  in  hmgnage 
that  is  a  standing  rebuke  to  pusillanimous  tyrants,  if  the  words  are  uttered  in  a  wpaii 
of  frivolity,  the  attack  merits  contempt ;  if  from  madness,  they  excite  pity  ;  if  from 
malice,  they  are  to  be  forgiven.     (C.  9,  7, 1.) 

2.  An  attack  on  the  life  of  a  member  of  the  OcnsiHorium.     (G.  9,  8,  5.) 

3.  Gausing  anyone  to  take  an  oath  for  the  subversion  of  the  Government.  (D.  48, 
4,  4,  pr.) 

4.  Levying  war  or  raising  an  army  without  the  authority  of  the  Emperor.  (D.  48, 
4,  3,  1.) 

5.  Gonspiracy  to  kill  hostages  without  the  authority  of  the  Emperor.     (D.  48, 

4.  1,  1.) 

AU  these  offences  are  treason  {Tnajutas),  and  punishable  in  the  way  mentioned 
above  (I.) 

III.  Offences  against  Public  Tranquillity. 

1.  A  seditious  gathering  or  conspiracy.     (Paul,  Sent.  5,  22.) 

2.  When  an  armed  assembly  takes  possession  of  any  public  plaoeii 
These  offences  also  were  treason. 

IV.  Offences  against  the  Public  Force. 

1.  Desertion  by  a  soldier.     (D.  48,  4,  2.) 

2.  Soliciting  or  exciting  soldiers  to  make  a  tumult  or  sedition.     (D.  48,  4,  1,  1.) 
These  offences  also  were  treason. 

V.  Offences  against  the  Administration  of  Justice. 

1.  Gonspiracy  to  kill  a  magistrate  is  treason.     (D.  48,  4,  1, 1.) 

2.  Setting  free  a  person  that  has  pleaded  guilty  to  a  criminal  accusation  is  alao 
treason.     (D.  48,  4,  4,  pr.) 

3.  Forcibly  to  prevent  trials  being  held,  or  to  make  a  magistrate  act  oontruy  to 
his  judgment,  was  prohibited  by  the  l-ex  Jvliadevi.     (D.  48,  6,  10.) 

4.  To  take  money  either  to  accuse  or  not  to  accuse  a  person  of  a  criminal  offence. 
(D.  47, 13,  2.) 

6.  To  procure  the  conviction  of  a  person  of  an  offence  punishable  with  death 
(Paul,  Sent.  5,  23,  1)  by  false  testimony,  was  forbidden  by  the  lex  CameUa  de  Sieariu. 
The  punishment  was,  death  for  common  people ;  deportation,  for  persons  of  rank. 
(D-  48,  8, 16.) 

6.  A  witness  wrongfully  giving  or  withholding  testimony  was  punishable  with 
deportation.  (D.  48,  10,  1,  2  ;  D.  48,  10,  1,  13.)  Perjury  was  not  a  crime,  but  a 
person  swearing  per  genium  Principis  falsely  was  considered  to  oflfer  an  indignity  to  the 
Emperor,  and  was  to  be  beaten  with  rods.     (D.  12,  2,  13,  4.) 

7.  Gorrupting  a  judge,  or  causing  him  to  be  corrupted,  was  punishable  under  the 
lex  C&mdia  defaUis.     (D.  48,  10,  21.) 

8.  Maliciously  to  accuse  another  of  a  crime.  This  was  the  offence  of  CUwrhml. 
(D.  48, 16, 1,  5.)     By  the  lex  HemnUa  the  punishment  was  branding  with  the  letter  E. 
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p.  48, 16, 1,2.)  This  wm  abolished  by  Constantiiie  (0.  9,  47, 17),  and  the  later  punish- 
ment was  either  relegation  or  degradation  of  rank.     (D.  47, 10,  48.) 

9.  To  conceal  a  crime,  or  by  collusion  with  the  accused  procure  his  acquittal,  con- 
stituted the  offence  of  Praeva/ricatio.  (D.  48, 16,  1,  6.)  The  punishment  was  at  one 
time  the  same  as  the  accused  would  hare  got  (D.  47, 15,  6),  but  in  later  times  it  was 
left  to  the  discretion  of  the  iudge.     p.  47,  15, 2.) 

10.  Improperly  to  abandon  a  prosecution  was  Tergiver$atio  (D.  48,  16, 1, 1),  under 
the  Senaius  Qmtulhm  TwyUlianum  (reign  of  Nero).  (D,  48,  16, 1,  7.)  That  fixed 
a  penalty  of  five  librae  of  gold,  but  in  later  times  the  offence  was  punishable  at  the 
discretion  of  the  judge.     (C.  9,  45,  2.) 

VI.  Offences  against  the  Exchequer. 

1.  Exacting  taxes  without  authority  was  made  punishable  by  the  lex  JuUa  de  vi. 
(D.  48,  6, 12.) 

2.  The  lex  Jvlia  Peeuiahu  made  it  an  offence  to  add  anything  to  any  gold,  silver, 
or  bronsa  belonging  to  the  State.  (D.  48,  13,  9,  2.)  The  punishment  was,  for 
common  people,  the  nunes  ;  for  persons  of  rank,  exile.  (D.  48,  18,  5,  2 ;  D.  48, 
19,  88.) 

8.  A  person  that  counterfeits,  breaks,  melts,  scrapes,  or  falsifies  coins,  gold  or 
silver,  or  refuses  to  take  properly-stamped  coins  (unless  when  they  are  adulterated), 
is,  if  of  rank,  to  be  deported  ;  if  not,  to  be  sent  to  the  mines  or  crucified.  (Paul,  Sent. 
5,  25, 1.)    Oonstantine  made  the  punishment  burning  to  death.     (C.  9, 24,  2.) 

4.  Any  person  converting  to  his  own  use  money  belonging  to  the  State  or  entrusted 
to  him  for  the  use  of  another,  was  fined  under  the  lex  Jvlia  de  residuie.  (D.  48, 18, 2  ; 
D.  48, 13,  4,  5.) 

VIL  OflPences  by  Servants  of  the  State. 

1.  The  refusal  of  a  governor  of  a  province  to  give  up  his  place  to  his  successor  was 
held  to  be  treason  by  the  lex  Jidia.     (D.  48,  4,  2.) 

2.  A  penon  having  lawful  authority  causing  a  Roman  citizen  to  be  kiUed,  beaten, 
or  pot  to  torture,  pending  an  appeal  that  has  been  made,  was  punished  with  death  if 
of  humble  station ;  if  a  person  of  rank,  with  deportation.     (Paul,  Sent.  5,  26, 1.) 

8.  A  magistrate  or  president  of  a  criminal  court  receiving  money  to  cause  a  person 
to  be  accused  of  a  capital  crime  (D.  48,  8, 1, 1),  was  pimished  with  death ;  or,  if  he 
-were  a  person  of  rank,  with  deportation.     (D.  48,  8,  3,  5.) 

4.  Any  public  servant  taking  any  money  or  any  article  of  value  to  act  in  violation 
of  his  public  duty  was  punished  under  the  lex  Jvlia  repetundarum  with  deportation  or 
exile.     (D.  48,  11,  7  ;  D.  48,  11,  6, 2  ;  D.  48, 11,  7,  3.) 

5.  Ajvdez  that  wilfully  gave  judgment  against  an  enactment  brought  under  his 
notice  was  punishable  with  deportation.     (Paul,  Sent.  5,  25,  4.) 

6.  An  advocate  betraying  his  client  was  punishable  with  the  penalty  that  the  client 
was  exposed  to.     (D.  47,  15,  1, 1 ;  D.  47,  15,  6.) 

VHI.  Offences  in  respect  of  Weights,  Measures,  and  Markets. 

1.  Those  who  sold  (bread)  by  false  weights  were  subject  to  relegation  according 
to  a  decision  of  Hadrian.     (D,  47,  11,  6,  2  ;  D.  48,  10,  3^  1.) 

2.  Any  person  doing  anything  or  entering  into  any  contract  to  raise  artificially  the 
pi-ioe  of  provisions  was  punished  under  the  lex  Jvlia  de  Annona  (D.  48,  2,  2,  pr.)  with 
tt  fine  of  20  aurei.  (D.  48,  12,  2,  2.)  Those  who  kept  merchandise  out  of  the  market 
to  enhance  the  price  (Dardanarii)  were  prohibited  from  trading,  or  were  relegated. 
<D.  47,  11,  6,  pr.) 

IX.  Offences  against  Decency  or  Morals. 

1.  Stupnim  is  the  offence  of  having  connection  with  a  free  and  respectable  woman 

except  in  marriage  or  concubinage.     (D.  48,  5,  34,  pr.)    The  punishment  by  the  lex 

J'tdia  de  aduUeriie  is  not  known ;  in  the  time  of  Justinian  it  was  corporal  punishment 
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and  relegation  for  the  common  people,  And  forfeiture  of  half  their  property  for  penont 
of  rank.  (J.  4, 18,  4.)  If  the  girl  waa  wider  puberty,  the  punishment  in  the  fint  cMe 
was  the  mines,  and,  in  the  second,  relegation.    (D.  48,  19,  38,  8.) 

2.  Sodomy  was  punished  under  the  lex  Jvlia  with  forfeiture  of  goods  (Paul,  Seoi 
2,  26, 18) ;  under  the  Christiaa  Emperors,  with  death  by  burning.  (C.  Tfa.  8,  7, 6; 
C.  9,  9,  81.) 

8.  Incest  was  punished  with  deportation.    (Paul,  Sen^  2,  26, 15.) 

X.  Offences  in  respect  of  Religion  and  Witchcraft 

1.  Prophets  were  to  be  beaten  and  expelled  from  the  city  ;  if  they  came  bac^ 
they  were  to  be  imprisoned  or  deported.     (Paul,  Sent.  5,  21,  1.) 

2.  Persons  consulting  with  reference  to  the  life  of  the  Emperor  were  punUied 
with  death.     (Paul,  Sent.  5,  21,  3.) 

3.  Those  who  offisred  sacrifices  to  injure  their  neighbours  {mal^fici),  even  if  no  evil 
result  followed  (D.  48,  8,  14),  were  punished  under  the  lex  Cornelia  de  Sifioriii,  (D. 
48,  8,  18.) 

4.  Those  who  took  part  in  the  exercise  of  magical  and  diabolical  arts  were  to  be 
crucified  ;  the  magicians  themselves,  to  be  burnt  aliva     (Paul,  Sent.  5,  23^  17.) 

6.  Even  to  keep  books  on  the  subject  was  a  crime  ;  the  1xK>kB  wece  to  be  boned 
and  the  owners  severely  punished.     (Paul,  Sent.  5,  23,  19.) 

6.  Paul  says  that  persons  introducing  new  kinds  of  worship,  unknown  to  eostom  or 
reason,  disturbing  weaker  minds,  were  to  be  punished,  if  persons  of  rank,  with  depot- 
tation ;  if  not  of  rank,  with  death.     (Sent.  6,  21,  2.) 

Violations  of  Rblativx  Duthb. 

In  classifying  offences,  the  same  order  may  be  observed  as  has  been  followed  in  the 
Civil  Law.  But  a  preliminary  question  must  be  notioed.  When  a  crime  was  at  ones 
an  offence  against  tke  State  and  also  a  violation  of  the  right  of  a  specific  ladiTidnal,  ii 
the  right  of  the  injured  individual  to  compensation  to  be  postponed  to  the  claim  of  the 
State  for  punishment  t  The  general  rule  in  the  Bonian  law  was,  that  when  a  dvil 
and  criminal  remedy  concurred  in  respect  of  the  same  offence^  either  or  both  might  be 
used.  Thus  when  n  person  sued  a  thief  and  recovered  a  penalty,  he  oould,  if  the  case 
admitted  it,  afterwards  prosecute  the  thief  criminally.  Again,  if  a  soitor  reeovned 
damages  from  a  false  witness,  he  was  not  precluded  from  subsequently  prosecutiBg 
him  for  false  testimony.  (C.  9)  31, 1.)  But  it  was  held  that  the  punidunent  id  tiie 
criminal  ought  to  take  precedence  of  the  civil  remedy  (C.  3,  8,  4) ;  and  when  a  chil 
trial  discloeed  a  crime,  the  civil  proceedings  were  delayed  until  the  criminal  proeeco- 
tion  had  first  taken  place.     (D.  47, 10,  7i  1.) 

Hiis  suggests  the  question^  whether  if  the  crime  was  capital,  and  the  puniahmeBt 
included  confiscation  of  the  goods,  there  could  be  any  fund  out  of  which  a  suitor  ia 
civil  proceedings  could  satisfy  his  claim  ?  Apparently  in  this  case  the  sufferer  would 
be  deprived  of  his  remedy. 

(a.)  Rights  in  rem  to  one's  Person. 
L  Immunity  from  Bodily  Harm. 

1 .  Parricide  is  defined  by  the  lex  Pompeia  de  Parricidiit  to  be  the  crime  of  wilfnT? 
causing  the  death  of  an  ascendant,  a  brother,  sister,  aunt,  uncle,  or  cousin  ;  ahusbafid 
wife,  or  relation  by  affinity,  or  patron  :  also  when  a  mother  killed  a  child ,  or  grand- 
father a  grandchild.  (D.  48|  9|  1.)  Constantino  added  the  killing  of  a  son  by  * 
father.  (0.  9, 17, 1.)  The  punishment  mentioned  by  Justinian  (J.  4,  18,  6)  wm 
ancientiy  reserved  for  the  murder  of  ascendants,  the  murder  of  other  relatiTea  bein; 
punished  simply  with  death.     (B.  48,  9,  9, 1.) 
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2.  Marder. 

(1.)  Killiscr  any  penon,  even  a  slave  (D.  48,  8,  15) ;  or 

(2.)  Preparing,  seUing,  or  giving  poison  to  kill  any  person  (D.  48,  8,  8,  pr) ;  or 

(8.)  Going  anned  with  weapons  to  kill  or  steal ;  or 

(4.)  Oonspizing  to  murder  (O.  9, 16,  7),  were  punished  under  the  Ux  OomeUa  de 
SicariU  with  deportation  and  forfeiture  of  the  offender's  property ;  but  during  the 
Empire  this  leniency  was  restricted  to  persons  of  rank,  the  common  people  being 
punished  with  death.     (D.  48,  8,  8,  5 ;  D.  48,  8,  16.) 

Offering  a  child  in  sacrifice  was  made  a  capital  offence  by  Valenttnlan,  Valens, 
and  Gratian.     (0.  9,  16,  8.) 

The  crime  of  homicide  was  complete  when  an  intention  to  kill  was  manifested  by 
overt  acts,  although  the  person  whose  life  was  attacked  escaped.'  (Paul,  Sent.  5,  23, 
3.)  This  intention  was  inferred  from  the  use  of  a  deadly  weapon.  Thus,  wounding  and 
killing  a  man  with  a  sword  brought  the  offender  within  the  statute,  but  not  striking 
a  man  with  an  iron  key,  even  if  the  blow  happened  to  be  fatal     (D.  48,  8,  1,  3.) 

The  lex  Oomdia  did  not  provide  for  killing  by  negligence  (D.  48,  8,  7) ;  but  during 
the  Empire  this  was  punished  (extra  ordvnem)  with  relegation  (D.  48,  8,  4, 1),  or  even 
by  sentence  to  the  mines.     (Paul.  Sent.  5,  23,  12.) 

Homicide  was  justified  by  the  lex  Julia  de  AduUeriU  in  certain  cases.  The  second 
chapter  of  that  statute  relieved  from  the  punishment  of  the  lex  Cornelia  a  father 
killing  an  adulterer  caught  with  his  daughter  in  his  own  house  or  in  his  son-in-law's 
house  (Paul,  Sent.  2,  26,  1),  provided  he  also  killed  his  daughter.  (Mos.  et  Rom. 
Ijeg.  CoUat.  4, 9, 1.)  A  husband  under  the  same  circumstances  could  kill  an  adulterer 
if  he  were  an  infamous  person,  or  a  slave  or  freed  man  of  his  family  (Paul,  Sent.  2,  26, 
5) ;  bat  the  provocation  did  not  excuse  the  killing  of  his  wife,  although  it  was  a 
<rround  for  a  lighter  sentence.  (Mos.  et  Bom.  Leg.  Collat.  4,  10,  1.)  If  he  killed  an 
adulterer,  he  must  openly  proclaim  the  fact,  and  divorce  his  wife  within  three  dayu. 
(Paul,  Sent.  2,  26,  6.) 

8.  Wounds  and  assaults. 

An  assembly  of  men  to  beat  or  strike  another,  if  the  injury  were  grave,  was 
puniahed  by  the  lex  Julia  de  vi,     (B.  48,  6,  10,  1  ;  B.  48.  7,  2.) 

4.  Giving  one  a  drink  to  cause  abortion  or  excite  love,  although  followed  by  no 
evil  result,  was  punishable  with  condemnation  to  the  mines  in  the  case  of  common 
people,  and  by  relegation  and  fine  in  the  case  of  persons  of  rank.  (Paul,  Sent.  5, 
23,  14.) 

5.  Castrating  any  person,  whether  slave  or  free,  even  with  their  consent,  was 
punishable  under  the  lex  Oomdia  de  Sicariii,     (D.  48,  8,  3,  4.) 

6.  Generally,  a  person  guilty  of  a^ox  ii^uria,  and  too  poor  to  pay  damages  in  a 
civil  court,  was  punishable  with  beating  (D.  47,  10,  35) ;  or  if  a  person  of  rank,  with 
temporary  exile,  or  suspension  from  professional  practice.     (D.  47, 10,  45.) 

n.  Offences  against  Personal  Liberty. 

1.  To  shut  up  or  imprison  a  man  wilfully,  was  punished  with  banishment  by  the 
Icac  Julia  de  vL    (D.  48,  6,  5.) 

2.  He  that  knowingly  and  wilfully  concealed,  imprisoned,  bought,  or  was  concerned 
in  concealing,  imprisoning,  or  buying  any  freeman  or  freedman  against  his  will,  was 
nnnished  under  the  lex  Fabia  de  Plagiariit  with  a  fine.  (D.  48,  15,  6,  2.)  But  under 
tbe  Empire  severer  punishments,  even  to  condemnation  to  the  mines,  were  inflicted 
^X>.  48,  15, 7)  I  and  kidnapping  a  freebom  person  was  finally  made  a  capital  crime. 

<C9,20,7.) 

IIL  Offences  against  Reputation. 

The  XII  Tables  contained  provisions  against  libellers,  and  throughout  the  whole 


»  "  Jn  lege  Comdia  dolttt  pro  facto  acdpitwr"    (D.  48,  8,  7.) 
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history  of  Roman  law  an  attack  upon  honour  or  reputation  was  deemed  a  teriov 
crime.  The  authors  of  libels,  or  the  person  that  disseminated  them,  were  poDJsfasbk 
with  relegation,  or  even  deportation.     (C.  9,  86,  1 ;  Paul,  Sent.  5,  4,  15.) 

A  person  taking  shelter  under  the  statue  of  an  Emperor,  to  make  it  i^ipear  that 
he  was  oppressed  by  another,  was  punished  with  imprisonment.     (D.  47, 10,  88.) 

IV.  Offences  against  Chastity. 

1.  A  person  that  by  stratagem  removed  a  boy  from  the  protectioii  of  his  attend- 
ants, or  attempted  the  chastity  of  a  woman  or  girl,  or  committed  an  indecent  assault, 
was  punished,  if  the  boy  or  girl  were  seduced,  capitally ;  if  not,  then  with  deportatioD. 
(D.  48,  11,  1,  2 ;  Paul,  Sent.  5,  4^  21.) 

2.  Rape  was  punished  with  death.     (D.  48,  6,  8,  4  ;  C.  9,  18,  1.) 

(B.)  Rights  in  rem  to  other  Human  beings. 
L  Offences  against  Owners  of  Slaves. 

1.  To  persuade  a  slave  to  flee  from  his  master,  or  to  oonceal,  imprison,  or  buy  him, 
knowing  him  to  be  another's,  was  an  offence  punished  by  fine  under  the  lex  Fabia  dt 
plagiariia.     (D.  48,  15,  6,  2.) 

2.  To  cause  another  man's  slave  to  be  tortured  (D.  48, 7, 4, 1),  was  punishable  with 
fine  and  deprivation  of  rank  under  the  lex  Jtdia  de  vi  privata,     (D.  48,  7$  !•) 

(0.)  Rights  in  rem  to  Things. 

L  Offences  against  Ownership, 
(a.)  Moveables. 

1.  Theft.  In  the  Roman  law,  even  imder  Justinian,  every  case  of  theft  waa  not 
punishable  criminally.  (D.  47,  2,  92. )  Criminal  proceedings  could  be  taken  oely  ia 
serious  or  aggravated  cases  of  theft. 

(1.)  Ahigei  are  those  that  make  a  business  of  cattle-stealing.  The  crime  existed 
when  a  person  stole  an  ox  or  horse  from  the  pastures  or  a  stable  (D.  47,  14,  8,  1),  or 
ten  sheep,  or  four  or  five  swine.  (D.  47,  14,  1,  1 ;  D.  47, 14,  8.)  The  punishment 
might  be  even  death,  but  persons  of  rank  suffered  only  relegation.  (D.  47,  H, 
1,  pr.;  D.  47,  14,  1,  3.)  When  the  thieves  were  dealt  with  as  criminals,  so  also  were^ 
the  receivers.  (D.  47,  16,  1.)  The  receivers  of  ahigei  could  be  banished  from  Ital? 
for  ten  years.     (D.  47, 14,  3,  3.) 

(2.)  Persons  stealing  by  ni^ht,  or  from  baths,  could  be  sent  to  public  works  for  ft 
tune,  or  for  life.     (D.  47,  17,  1.) 

(3.)  Housebreakers  {effractxn'ea)  by  night  were  beaten  and  sent  to  the  mines ;  if  b\ 
day,  then  to  the  public  works  for  a  time,  or  for  life.     (D.  47,  18,  2.) 

(4.)  Dircctariif  or  persons  that  sneak  into  houses  to  steal,  might  be  sent  to  th£ 
public  works,  or  flogged,  or  relegated  for  a  time.     (D.  47,  11,  7.) 

(5.)  Stealing  from  a  house  on  fire  was  pimishable  under  the  Ux  Julia  devipuUi'^ 
with  banishment  (D.  48,  6,  5),  and  stealing  from  a  vessel  wrecked  was  seven-W 
punishable.     (D.  48,  7,  1,  2.) 

2.  Robbery. 

(1.)  Highway  robbers  were  punishable  with  relegation,  or  the  minea ;  or,  if 
frequently  convicted,  with  death.     (D.  48, 19,  28,  10.) 

(2.)  If  a  number  of  persons  assembled  with  weapons  to  attack  a  house  for  li^ 
purpose  of  robbery,  the  penalty  was  death.     (D.  48,  6,  11.) 

(3.)  To  attempt  to  obtain  money  by  threatening  an  accusation  pf  crime,  vjf 
visited  with  punishment,  as  by  the  lex  Cornelia  defalsit,     (D.  47,  13,  2.) 

/S.  Immoveables. 

1.  Forcible  Ejectment. 

(1.)  The  ejectment  of  a  man  from  his  land  with  weapons  was  punished  vitii 
banishment  under  the  lex  Julia  de  vi  puUica  (D.  48,  6,  3,  6) ;   if  by  an  assemKr 
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withoat  weapons,  the  pmiishment  was  fine  under  the  lex  Jidia  de  vi  privattu  (D.  iS, 
7,5;  C.  9,12,6.) 

(2.)  He  whose  slaves  have  taken  anns  with  his  knowledge  and  approval  to  acquire 
or  recover  possession  of  an  immoveable,  was  punishable  nnder  the  lex  Cornelia  de 
SiearUs.     (D.  48, 8, 8, 4.) 

2.  The  offence  of  raising  fire  was  punished  in  serious  cases  with  death  (D.  48,  8, 
10) ;  otherwise  less  severely.     (D.  48, 19,  28, 12.) 

XL  Offences  in  respect  of  Things  not  subject  to  Ownership. 

1.  Peeulatus. — ^No  one,  unless  permitted  by  law,  could  carry  or  cause  to  be  carried 
away  or  converted  to  his  own  use  anything  sacred,  public,  or  devoted.  (D.  48, 13, 1.) 
This  prohibition  was  extended  to  the  moveables  belonging  to  cities  by  a  rescript  of 
Hadrian.  (D.  48, 13,  4,  7.)  The  lex  Jvlia  Peeulatus  pit>vided  a  penalty  of  fouifold 
(Paul,  Sent.  6,  27, 1);  but  at  a  later  period  the  punishment  was  the  mines  for  common 
people  (B.  48,  19,  88),  or  exile  for  persons  of  rank.  (D.  48,  13,  5,  2.)  See  also 
J.  4, 18,  9. 

2.  Saerilegium  is  strictly  the  theft  of  a  sacred  or  public  moveable.  (D.  48,  13,  4, 
2.)  The  punishment  was  the  mines,  or  deportation  for  persons  of  rank ;  or  if  force 
were  employed,  death.     (D.  48,  13,  6,  pr.) 

3.  Crimen  eepuleri  violati  was  an  offence  constructively  established  by  the  le^  Julia 
de  vipublica.  It  was  any  act  that  prevented  the  proper  sepulture  of  the  dead  (D.  47, 
12,  8) ;  as,  e.g.,  obliterating  inscriptions^  overthrowing  a  statue  or  column,  carrying 
away  a  portion  of  the  tomb  (C.  9, 19, 1),  or  despoiling  the  dead  bodies.  If  tiie  oflfenoe 
was  committed  by  force,  the  punishment  was  death  ;  if  without^  condemnation  to  the 
mines.  (D.  47, 12, 3,  7.)  Death  was  also  the  punishment  for  removing  the  bodies 
and  bones  of  the  dead,  except  in  the  case  of  persons  of  rank,  who  were  subjected  to  no 
severer  punishment  than  deportation.     (D.  47, 12, 11.) 

(d.)  Bights  in  personam.     Contract. 

I.  Fraudulent  Contracts. 

A  person  making  a  contract  with  reference  to  a  thing  over  which  he  had  no 
power  to  contract,  was  guilty  of  the  crime  of  SteUionatus  (C.  9,  34,  2) ;  as,  for 
example,  by  contracting  a  second  mortgage,  concealing  a  prior  mortgage  (C.  9, 
34,  1),  or  selling  the  same  thing  twice  over  (B.  48,  10,  21),  or  paying  a  debt  with 
property  pledged  to  another.  (D.  47,  20,  3,  1.)  The  penalty  was  for  conunon  people 
in  opus  metaUi;  for  persons  of  rank,  relegation  or  degradation.     (D.  47,  20,  3,  2.) 

II.  Compelling  a  person  to  enter  into  a  contract  by  force,  was  punished  imder  Hbe 
lex  Jvlia  de  vi,  which  also  rescinded  the  obligation.     (B.  48,  6,  5,  pr.) 

III.  Forging  a  chirograph  or  altering  accounts  was  punishable  with  relegation. 
(D.  47,  10, 13,  1.) 

(£.)  Kights  in  personam.    Status. 

I.  Patron  and  Freedman. 

A  freedman  falsely  representing  himself  as  freebom  was  punishable  under  the  lex 
ViseUia.    (C.  9,  21, 1.) 

II.  Parent  and  Child. 

To  palm  off  on  a  person  a  supposititious  child  was  a  crime ;  only  the  person 
aggrieved  could  prosecute.     (B.  48,  10,  30,  1.) 

m.  Husband  and  Wife. 

1.  AdaUerium^  in  later  times,  rested  upon  the  lex  Julia^  which  abrogated  all  prior 
enactments.  (Mos.  et  Bom.  Leg.  CoUat.  4,  2.)  The  infidelity  of  the  husband  was 
not  a  Clime,  but  only  the  infidelity  of  the  wife  (C.  9,  9, 1),  on  account  of  the  danger 
of  introducing  strange  children  to  the  husband.      (B.  48,  5,  6,  1.)      It  was  not 
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eeaential  that  the  marriage  should  be  valid  according  to  the  requiiementB  of  the  dvil 
law  (D.  48,  5,  18,  1),  for  even  a  girl  betrothed,  and  a  concnbine  in  certain  caiea, 
was  in  the  same  position  as  a  wile.  (D.  48,  5,  13,  5  ;  D.  48,  5,  IS,  pr.)  llie  woman, 
howeyer,  mnst  be  in  a  respectable  position.  If  she  were  engaged  in  a  shop  (Bsal, 
Sent  2,  26,  11),  or  an  actress,  neither  she  nor  her  paramour  conld  be  prosecuted.  (D. 
48,  5, 10,  2.)  By  the  lex  Julia'  the  punishment  was  fine  and  rel^;ation  in  the  esse 
both  of  the  man  and  the  woman.  (Paul,  Sent.  2,  26,  14.)  Gonstantine  celebrated  hii 
new  zeal  for  the  sacramental  idea  of  marriage  by  establishing  the  punishment  of  death. 
(C.  9,  9,  80, 1.)  It  may  be  presumed  that  this  extravagance  defeated  its  object,  and 
accordingly  we  find  that  Justinian  enacted  that  the  woman  should  be  whipped  and 
sent  to  a  monastery  for  two  years,  after  which  she  was  to  be  returned  to  her  husband. 
If  he  refused  to  take  her,  she  was  to  be  sent  back  to  the  monastery  for  life.  (Nov. 
134, 10.) 

The  husband  oould  prosecute  for  adultery,  but  only  if  he  divorced  the  woman 
immediately  on  discovering  her  offence.  (C.  9,  9,  26 ;  D.  48,  5,  2,  6.)  After  sixty 
days,  however,  and  up  to  four  months,  a  brother  or  uncle  of  the  woman  was  aUowed 
to  prosecute.     (B.  48,  5,  14,  2 ;  D.  48,  5,  4,  1  ;  G.  9,  9,  30.) 

2.  By  a  rescript  of  Severus  and  Antoninus  it  was  determined  that  a  married 
woman  procuring  abortion  should  be  punishable  with  exile  for  defrauding  her  husband 
of  children.     (P.  47, 11,  4 ;  D.  48,  8,  8.) 

3.  It  was  an  offence  to  attempt  to  seduce  a  married  woman,  or  to  persuade  her  to 
divorce  her  husband.  (D.  47,  11,  1,  pr.)  Hadrian  sentenced  to  relegation  for  three 
years  a  man  who  took  another  man's  wife  to  his  house,  and  thence  sent  a  bill  of 
divorce  to  her  husband.     (B.  24,  2,  8.) 

(f.)  Offences  in  relation  to  Inheritance. 

I.  Cfrimen  expUxUae  hereditatu. 

Before  an  heir  entered  on  an  inheritance,  or  obtained  possession  of  moveables 
belonging  to  it,  he  had  not  such  a  title  as  would  support  an  action  for  theft.  (D.  47, 
19,  2,  1.)  Hence  it  was  made  an  offisnce  to  carry  off  any  goods  belonging  to  the 
inheritance,  the  punishment  being  in  the  discretion  of  the  judge.     (D.  47,  19, 1.) 

II.  Offences  as  to  Wills. 

1.  He  that  carries  away,  conceals,  takes  by  force,  rubs  out,  or  re-seals  a  will  or 
eodicUli  (Paul,  Sent.  4,  7,  5) ;  or, 

2.  He  that  knowingly  writes,  seals,  or  causes  to  be  written  or  sealed,  a  forged  wiO 
or  codiciUi;  or, 

3.  He  that  opens  the  will  of  a  man  during  his  life,  was  pumshable  nnder  the  iex 
Comdia  de  fains,     (D.  48,  19,  38,  7.) 

4.  The  punishment  of  that  statute  was  extended  by  an  edict  of  CSlaudian  to  those 
that  in  writing  a  will  wrote  a  legacy  with  their  own  liands  for  themselves  or  for  any 
one  in  their  potestat  (D.  48,  10,  22,  1 ;  B.  48, 10,  15),  unless  the  testator  was  proved 
to  have  given  his  sanction.     (D.  48,  8,  1,  8 ;  D.  40,  8,  8, 13,  3.) 
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Again,  in  ^fx^  formula  set  forth  for  a  farmer  of  the  taxes,  the  fiction  is  this, 
that  whatever  is  the  sum  of  money  at  which,  if  in  old  times  a  pledge  had  been 
taken,  he  from  whom  it  was  taken  would  be  bound  to  redeem  it,  that  is  the 
sum  in  which  the  defendant  is  to  be  condeomed.  IB^xAimq  formula  is  moulded 
on  the  fiction  of  a  condicHo;  for  whether  it  is  money  or  some  determinate 
object  due  to  us  that  we  claim,  in  the  statement  of  claim  we  all^e  that  it 
ought  to  be  given  us ;  and  we  join  to  this  no  fiction  of  a  cotuUctio.  We 
understand,  therefore,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  formulae  by  which  we 
state  our  claim  that  money  or  some  thing  ought  to  be  given  us  take  effect 
by  their  own  force  and  power.  Of  the  same  nature  are  the  actions  of  free 
\o2ir\^^uciae,  negoitorum  ^esiorum^  and  countless  others.    (G.  4,  32-33.) 

Penal  actions,  too,  in  great  numbers,  the  Prsetor  has  brought  in  by  virtue 
of  his  jurisdiction.  Such  actions  may  be  brought,  for  instance,  against  the 
man  that  has  spoiled  any  entry  in  the  Praetor's  albums  against  the  man 
that  has  summoned  to  court  a  patron  or  an  ascendant,  although  he  had  not 
obtained  leave  to  do  so ;  against  the  man,  again,  that  has  rescued  by  force 
another  when  summoned  to  court,  or  that  has  wilfully  induced  a  third  person 
so  to  rescue  him  ;  and  there  are  countless  others.    (J.  4,  6, 12.) 

The  next  division  is  that  some  actions  are  designed  to  recover  a  thing, 
some  to  recover  a  penalty,  while  some  are  mixed.    (J.  4,  6,  16.) 

Actions  arising  from  misdeeds  {ex  maUfiais)  are  designed,  in  some  cases, 
to  recover  a  penalty  only,  in  other  cases  to  recover  both  a  penalty  and  the 
thing,  and  are  therefore  mixed.  The  penalty  only  is  what  one  recovers  in  an 
action  for  theft ;  for  whether  the  action  is  against  a  thief  taken  in  the  act  for 
fourfold  the  amount,  or  against  a  thief  not  taken  in  the  act  for  twofold^  it  is 
for  a  penalty  only  that  the  action  is  brought  The  thing  itself  a  man  pur- 
sues by  the  fitting  action,  claiming  it  (that  is)  as  his ;  and  this  whether  it 
is  a  thief  that  is  in  possession  of  it  or  any  one  else,  no  matter  who ;  nay, 
more  than  that,  against  the  thief  also  a  condicHo  for  the  thing  lies.  (J.  4, 
6,  18.) 

We  bring  an  action  sometimes  to  obtain  a  thing  only,  sometimes  a  penalty 
only,  sometimes  for  both  thing  and  penalty.  We  recover  the  thing  only,  for 
instance,  in  actions  arising  from  contract.  We  obtain  a  penalty  only  in,  for 
instance,  the  action  for  theft  or  for  injuriaej  and,  as  some  think,  in  that  for 
robbery,  for  we  can  avail  ourselves  of  both  a  idndicatio  to  recover  the  actual 
thing,  and  of  a  concUctio,  But  we  recover  both  things  and  penalty  in  those 
cases,  for  instance,  in  which  we  brijig  an  action  for  twice  the  amount  against 
a  man  that  denies  our  claim ;  this  happens  in  an  action  for  the  amount  of  a 
judgment,  or  of  a  debt  paid  for  another,  or  of  wrongful  damage  under  the  lex 
Aquilia^  and  also  in  the  action  on  account  of  legacies  left  to  a  determinate 
amount  per  damnationem.    (G.  4,  6-9.) 

The  action  for  robbery  is  mixed ;  because  in  the  claim  for  fourfold  is 
included  the  claim  for  the  thing,  while  the  penalty  is  threefold.  The  action 
under  the  lex  Aquilia  for  damage  is  mixed,  not  only  if  the  action  is  for  two- 
fold against  a  man  that  denies  the  claim,  but  sometimes  also  if  one  brings  an 
action  for  the  amount  simply ;  if,  for  instance,  one  kills  a  slave  that  is  lame 
or  blind,  who  within  that  year  was  sound  and  of  HJ^dX  value,  then  the 

ay 
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amount  one  is  condemned  in  is  the  highest  value  of  the  slave  within  that 
year,  according  to  the  arrangement  already  laid  down.  There  is  a  mixed 
action  against  those,  again,  that  have  put  off  giving  things  left  to  our  very 
holy  churches  or  other  venerable  places,  as  legacies  or  trusts,  until  they  are 
actually  summoned  before  a  judge.  Then,  indeed,  they  are  compelled  to 
give  both  the  actual  thing  or  money  left,  and  as  much  more  by  way  of 
penalty;  and  therefore  the  condemnation  is  to  be  twofold  the  amoant 
(J.  4,  6,  19.) 

All  actions  in  rem  are  designed  to  recover  some  thing.  Of  the  actions 
in  personam  (against  a  person)  again,  those  that  arise  from  contract  seem 
all  for  the  most  part  designed  to  recover  a  thing ;  as,  for  instance,  those  in 
which  the  plaintiff  claims  money  on  loan  or  brought  into  a  stipulation ;  or 
again,  for  free  loan,  deposit,  mandate,  partnership,  purchase,  sale,  letting  on 
hire,  taking  on  hire.  Evidently,  however,  if  an  action  of  deposit  is  to  be 
brought  on  account  of  what  has  been  deposited  by  reason  of  a  sudden  out- 
break of  fire,  of  the  fall  of  a  house,  or  of  shipwreck,  the  Praetor  gives  an 
action  for  twice  the  amount,  if  only  the  action  is  against  the  man  with  whom 
the  thing  was  deposited,  or  against  his  heir  as  the  result  of  his  own  fraud ; 
and  in  that  case  the  action  is  mixed.    (J.  4,  6,  17.) 

All  actions,  moreover,  are  framed  either  for  the  amount  simply,  or  for 
twofold,  or  for  threefold,  or  for  fourfold ;  but  no  action  goes  further.  An 
action  may  be  for  the  amount  simply,  as  are  those  that  arise  from  a  stipula- 
tion, from  giving  on  loan,  from,  purchase  and  sale,  from  letting  on  hire,  from 
taking  on  hire,  from  mandate,  and,  in  fine,  in  many  other  cases.  We  may 
bring  an  action  for  twofold  against  a  thief  not  taken  in  the  act ;  for  instance, 
for  wrongful  damage  under  the  lex  Aquilia ;  U^j  deposit  in  certain  cases ;  or, 
again,  for  corrupting  a  slave.  This  action  is  open  to  us  against  the  man  that 
has  encouraged  or  advised  another's  slave  to  run  away  or  become  obstinately 
defiant  to  his  master,  or  to  begin  to  live  luxuriously,  or,  in  short,  in  any  way 
to  become  worse.  In  it  account  is  taken  also  of  the  things  the  slave  carried 
off  when  he  ran  away.  We  may  bring  such  an  action,  again,  for  a  l^acy 
left  to  venerable  places,  according  to  what  we  have  said  above.  Q.  4,  6 
21-23.) 

An  action  may  be  brought  for  fourfold,  as  against  a  thief  taken  in  the  aa ; 
or  again,  for  what  has  been  done  under  the  influence  of  fear  {flctio  quod 
metus  causa)y  or  for  the  money  that  has  been  given  for  this  end,  that  he  to 
whom  it  is  given  should  give  or  should  not  give  trouble  to  some  one  by 
trumping  up  a  charge  against  him.  An  actio  condicHtia  also,  by  virtue  of  a 
statute,  arises  under  a  constitution  of  ours.  It  imposes  a  fourfold  penalty 
on  the  officials  that  carry  out  actions  if  they,  contrary  to  the  rule  of  our  con> 
stitution,  have  exacted  anything  from  the  defendants.    (J.  4,  6,  25.) 

But  the  action  against  a  thief  taken  in  the  act,  and  that  for  corrupting  a 
slave,  differ  from  all  the  others  we  have  spoken  of,  at  the  same  time,  in  this 
point,  that  these  actions  are  in  any  case  for  double  the  amount.  Those,  on 
the  other  hand — the  action  for  wrongful  damage,  that  is,  under  the  lexAfmiia^ 
and  sometimes  that  for  a  deposit — are  doubled  if  the  claim  is  denied ;  but  if 
it  is  owned,  the  action  given  is  for  the  amount  simply.  The  actions  available 
for  things  left  to  venerable  places  are  doubled,  not  only  if  the  claim  is  denied, 
but  if  payment  of  what  is  left  has  been  put  off  until  by  order  of  our  magis- 
trates the  defendant  was  sunmioned.     If,  moreover,  the  defendant  owns  the 
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claim,  and  pays  before  he  is  summoned  by  order  of  our  magistrates,  the 
action  is  given  for  the  amount  simply.  Again,  the  action  for  what  has  been 
done  under  the  influence  of  fear  differs  from  all  the  others  we  have  spoken 
of  at  the  same  time  in  this  point,  that  in  its  very  nature  it  tacitly  involves 
that  if  at  the  judge's  order  the  defendant  gives  up  the  actual  thing  to  the 
plaintiff  he  must  be  acquitted.  In  all  the  other  cases  this  is  not  so  ;  but  in 
any  event  each  defendant  is  condemned  in  fourfold  the  amount,  as  is  the 
case  also  in  an  action  against  a  thief  taken  In  the  act    (J.  4,  6,  26-27.) 
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Abxttiho  theft,  240-41. 

Abigei,  1070. 

Abortion,  1069,  1072. 

Absence,  186,  271,  649,  681,  720. 

Abeens  (  =  in  different  province),  290. 

Abflolutoria  judicia,  1009. 

Abetinendi  jus,.  876-81. 

Acceptilatio,  639-41 ;  559,  560,  568,  642, 
644,  913,  914. 

Accesaio,  274-282 ;  labour  to  moyeaUes, 
280 ;  land  to  land,  275 ;  to  legadM, 
901 ;  moveables  to  land,  276 ;  moTe- 
ables  to  moveables,  279  ;  poesesslonis, 
266  ;  temporis,  371. 

Accomplices,  2^0-41. 

Accounts — ^fraudulent  alteration  of,  1071  ; 
household,  466  seq.;  incomplete,  1063. 

Accreeoendi  jus  (accrual),  757-9,  776-7, 
789-90,  915. 

Accrual— between  co-heirs,  757-9, 789-90; 
between  co-legatees,  915;  of  peraons 
passed  over  in  the  will,  776-7. 

Accursius,  100. 

Acquisition — ^per  univenitatem,  126, 127, 
739  seq.;  singularmn  rerum,  127,  789 
(see  Fideicommissa,  Legacy) ;  modes 
of,  118  (Bracton),  259  seq.;  of  posses- 
sion, 348-9  (see  Possession) ;  through 
extranea  persona  (outsider),  824 ; 
through  persons  in  potestas,  294,  610 
seq.  (contract) ;  through  slaves,  157, 
828-4,  610  seq.  (contract). 

Acquittance  in  fraud  of  creditors,1040-42. 

Acta,  178. 

Actio — definition  and  classes,  124-5, 181 ; 
place  in  the  Institutional  classification, 
124,  128 ;  opposed  (with  petitio  and 
interdictum)  to  cognitiones  eztra- 
ordinari»,  1013 ;  opposed  to  petitio, 
1001,  1013  ;  proceedings  taken  in 
execution  of  judgment,  1029.  Actions 
in  Bracton,  115 ;  prsstare  vel  man- 
dare,  627-8.  Actionis  cessio,  626-8, 
648  ;  editio,  983 ;  impetratio,  1018 ; 
postulatio,  988.. 

Actio  ad  exhibendum,  334-5,  884,  987 ; 
ad  Bupplendam  legitimam,  786  ;  sesti- 
matoiia  seu  quanti  minoris,  505 ;  aquaa 
pluvie  arcendse,  20,  333,  utilis,  409  ; 
Aquilis  (legis),  332,  335,  409,  514,524, 
551,  565,  in  factum,  224-5,  utilis,  244, 


Actio  {eontiKMuc^, 
240 ;  arbitratia,  585,  987  ;  arborum 
furtim  csBSS,  332,  514 ;  bonn  fidei,  48 
note,  537,  994, 1009,  1016,  1017  ;  bon- 
orum  vi  raptorum,  241-2,  188-4,  830, 
409,  1078;  calumnie,  185,  1020-21, 
999,  1074;  civilis,  264;  commodati, 
238,  478-9,  1018  (no  set-off  in),  1073-4, 
utilis,  479,  700 ;  communi  dividundo, 
887, 889-40,  524  ;  condictitia  (see  Gon- 
dictio);  oonducti,  514  ;  confessoria,  425, 
887,  888,  409;  oontraria,  479  (com- 
modati), 48 .  (depositi),  490  (mandati) ; 
ourationiB  causa  utilis,  735 ;  damni 
injurise,  243-5,  188,  1073-4 ;  de  SBsti- 
mato,  542 ;  de  calumnia,  185  ;  de  dolo, 
235,  533,  552,  597,  648  ;  de  dote,  91 1 ; 
de  eo  quod  oerto  loco,  585 ;  de  eo  quod 
metus  causa,  1074-5  ;  de  in  rem  verso, 
616,  617,  620  ;  de  partu  agnoscendo, 
222 ;  de  panperie,  249, 331 ;  de  peculio, 
614-15,  620 ;  de  pecunia  constituta, 
566-7|^  576,  928  ;  de  rationibus  distra- 
hendiB,  724 ;  de  rupitiis  sarciendis,  20 ; 
de  sepulcro  violate,  147,  817 ;  de 
servo  corrupto,  1 88,  234,  409,  1074 ; 
de  teimino  moto,  332 ;  de  tigno  in- 
juncto^  276 ;  dejecti  aut  effusi,  153 ; 
depensi,  570,  576,  985-6  (recognis- 
ances), 1003  (confessio),  1019  (costs), 
1073 ;  depositi,  239,  481-2,  700,  1074, 
utUis,  482  ;  directa,  478  (commodati), 
482  (depositi),  489  (mandatd) ;  em- 
phyteuticaria,  429  ;  empti,  504 ;  ex 
contractu,  131,  etc  ;  ex  empto  vendito, 
1074;  ex  locate  conducto,  1074;  ex 
malefido,  131,  241,  1073 ;  ex  mutuo, 
474  ;  ex  sponsu,  525, 695  ;  ex  stipulatu, 
463,  464,  505,  564,  724 ;  exerdtoria, 
617-18,  620,  621,  623 ;  families  ercis- 
cundfB,  19,  114,  259-60,  757,  888, 
891-92;  fidudn,  436,  1073;  finium 
regundorum,  837  ;  furti,  183,  237-41, 
825-8,  330,  409,  514,  524,  646, 1073-5, 
concept!,  21,  828,  non  exhibiti,  329, 
oblati,  21,  828,  prohibit!,  828-9, 
honoraiiai  42  ;  hypothecaria  (or  quasi- 
Serviana),  308  (dos),  433,  447-8,  646, 
897,  952,  987  ;  in  factum,  aoconmiodata 
legi  Aquiliffi  (or  ad  exemplum  legis 
Aquilice),  244-5,  Pauliana,  1042,  prse- 
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Actio  [coTiHnued), 
soriptiB  verbis,  458,  505-6,  588,  542-5  ; 
in  peTBonam,  181  seq. ;  in  rem,  181 
Beq. ;  injuriarum,  154-6,149,154,  166, 
188,  185,  1020,   1021,   1078— persons 
under  power,  194-6— persons  tn  man- 
cipio,  228,   280 — res  commnnis,  810, 
312  —  usufructuary,    409  ;    institoria, 
618-20,  621,  623,  actions  on  analogy  of, 
621 ;  interrogatoria,  1004-5  ;  judicati, 
1081-88,   1078  — recognisances,  985-6 
— confessio,  1008~cost8,  1019  ;  lega- 
tonun    per  damnationem    relictorum, 
1008  (confessio);  legis  (see  Legis  actio); 
legis  AquiUfle,  882,  385,  409,  514,  524, 
551,  565,  in  factum,  244-5,  ntilis,  244, 
240 ,-  legitima,  42, 264 ;  locati,  514, 288; 
inandati,  489,  490,  556,  557,  565,  676, 
1074 ;  metos,  552 ;  ouxta,  1078-4,  840 
(in  rem  and  in  personam) ;  mutai,  or 
ex  mutuo,  474 ;  negativa,  or  negatoria, 
425,  887,  409;  negotionun  gestorom, 
661-6,   785,  1078  ;  noxalis,  184,  166, 
167, 197,  881,  248-9  (pauperies),  ntilis, 
248  ;  oneris  ferendi,   426  ;  Pauliana, 
1042,  in  factum,  1042  ;  per  judicis  pos- 
tulationexn,  978,  975,  87,  48-49  ;  ^ 
manus  injectionem,  1080-81  ;  per  pig- 
noris  capionem,  1044,  970,  974-5  ;  pig- 
neratitia,  448, 882, 489 ;  poenaUs,  1064, 
1078 ;  ^pularis,  882, 1016  |  positi  aut 
suspensi,  150,  158;  prsejudioialis,  989, 
129,    1005 ;    praescriptis    verbis   (see 
Actio  in  factum  above) ;  pratoria,  42, 
264  ;  prima  (in  criminal  trial),  59  ;  pro 
socio,  524, 519, 521, 522, 556, 629, 1074; 
PubUdana,  268-5,  887,  420,  425,  429, 
987,  rescissoria^  272 ;  qua  qneeritur  an 
actor  juraverit,  615  ;  quasi-Serviana  (or 
hypothecaria),   808,   488,   447-8,  646, 
897,952, 987 ;  quod  jussu,  614,  615-17  ; 
qnod    metns    causa,    1074-5;    reoep- 
titia,  566-7  ;  redhibitoria,  505 ;  rei  per- 
sequends  causa,  1078-4 ;  rei  uxorise, 
807 ;    Kutiliana,    1087 ;    sacram«iti, 
364-7,    872;    secunda    (in    criminal 
trial),  59  ;  sepulcri  violati,  or  de  sepul- 
oro  violate,  147,  817 ;  servi  corrupt!, 
or  de  servo  oorrupto,  188,  284,   409, 
1074  ;•  Serviana,   41,  488,  447-8,  987, 
1000 ;  stricti  juris,  48  note,  587,  994, 
1009,   1016,  1017 ;  superfidaria,  480  ; 
tributoria,   604,  614-15,  620;  tntelea, 
697,  723-6,  781— utilis,  724-5  ;  utilis, 
40,  1038,  244 ;  venditi,  505 ;  vi  bon- 
orum  raptorum,  241-2,  188,  184,  880, 
409, 1078. 

Actor,  454 ;  tutoris,  788. 

Actus,  415,  419. 

Addictio— bonorum  libertatis  causa,  742- 
744;  in  diem,  590. 

Addictus,  1084. 

Ademptio  leffatorum,  949. 

Aditio  hereditatis,  875-81.    Heres  neoes- 


Aditio  bereditatis  (eonUnuedi. 
sarins,  875,  suus  et  neceasarios,  876, 
extraneus,  876-7.  Jus  deliberandi,  877. 
Formal  acceptance  {cretio),  877-9 ;  in- 
formal acceptance — bysui  et  necesearii 
(ufiflita^),  by  extranei  {pro  kerede 
gerendo)t  879-81. 

Adjournments — ^in   judicio,     1008;    in 
jure,  985. 

AdjudioaUo,  988,  989. 

Adjudicatus,  194. 

Admissions,  1008. 

Adoption,  208-21 :  of  persons  alieni  jnria, 
209 ;  by  mere  declaration,  210 ;  eflfect 
of,   208  ;  forms— later  (adoptio),  204, 
oldest    (arrogatio),     204-7;    informal 
confirmation    of),    211  ;    before   Jus- 
tinian, 207-8 ;  Justinian's  alterations, 
207-10  ;  b^  mancipatioD,  209-10  ;  be- 
fore a  magistrate,  210  ;  naturam  imita- 
tur  (copies  nature),  211 ;  primary  objects 
of,   204  ;    potestaa   acquired  through, 
208 ;  release  from,  212-21 ;  cannot  be 
repested,  211  ;  restraints  on,  211  ;  by 
testament,  211  ;  of  women,  206. 
Arlopted      ddld  :     disherison     of, 
778-9 ;  succession  of  dtild  g^en 
in  adoption,  to  natural  father  in- 
testate,    851  -  8  ;    succession     of 
natural  father  to  intentate  child 
given  in  adoption,  853. 

Adpromissio,  565. 

Adrogatio.     See  Arrogation. 

Adsoriptitii,  162-3; 

Adsertor  libertatis,  24, 174,  184>5. 

Adsessores,  78. 

Adsiduus,  968-969. 

Adsignatio  libertorom,  870-71. 

Adstipulatio,  568-5;  of  slave,  605;  re- 
lations of  adstipulator  and  stipulator. 
564,  641. 

Adulterium,  687, 1061, 1067, 1069, 1071. 

Adversaria,  466. 

Advene  possession,  362,  seq. 

Advocates,  1028-29,  1022. 

iSldiles,  15,  48,  44,  70  ;  cerealea,  4S : 
curule,  48  ;  plebeian,  43.  Edict  as  to 
animals,  249 ;  sale,  499-501. 

iEquitas,  119 ;  natunJis,  43,  60,  216. 

iEs,  229 ;  equestre,  hordearium,  militare^ 
1044. 

Mb  et  libram,  per :  conveyance  (manci- 
patio),  229,  etc. ;  contract,  459,  528, 
529,  531,  538-9-40,  release,  459,  547. 
641 ;  testamentum,  538,  767-9. 

^stimatio  litis,  836. 

Affines — ^who  axe  forbidden  to  intennarry, 
686 ;  intestate  sucoession  of,  863-4. 

Affinitas,  686. 

Affirmatores,  716. 

Agency — In  contract :  perfect  type,  609 . 
none  in  early  Roman  law  of  oontracis 
—why?  609-10;  how  far  aabetitnte 
provided  by  old  law  within  the  famSj, 
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Agency  {continued), 
610-17,  beyond  the  family  (exerdtor, 
institor),  617-22 ;  eztenBions  on  analogy 
of  inatitor,  621 ;  actionea  exerdtoria 
and  institoria  fall  short  of  trae  agency, 
621 ;  did  the  RomanB  ever  approach 
nearer  to  tme  agency  ? — diaonsBion  of 
Sayigny*8  views,  621-8.  Caaea  analo- 
gous to,  62S-6. 

In  conveyance,  822-6 ;  in  possession, 
862-7,  878 ;  in  property,  its  fate 
contrasted  with  that  of  agency 
in  contract,  628 ;  principal's  re- 
sponsibility for  wrongs  done  by  his 
agents  164. 
In  procedure  :  three  periods,  1026  ; 
procurators  and  advocates,  1022- 
28  ;  appointment  of  procurators 
and  cognitors,  1022-8  ;  when  must 
give  security,  1028-4 ;  under  Ex- 
traordinary Procedure,  1024-9. 

Agesr — aicifinius,  276;  assignatus,  276; 
compascuus,  417 ;  limitatus,  276 ; 
privatns,  publicus,  867  seq. ;  Komanus, 
260  (interference  with  landmarks) ) 
vectigalis,  426. 

Agere— of  jurisconsult,  66. 

Agnati— defined,  886-6,  684,  880 ;  for- 
bidden to  intermarry,  684-6 ;  as  tutores, 
711  (impuberum),  729  (muUerum) ;  as 
curators,  782  seq. ;  intestate  succession, 
836-7,  848,  867-60,  861,  868. 

Agni,  9U6. 

Agnitio,  648 ;  (bonorum  possessor)  848-4, 
887. 

Agreements,  467. 

Agricultor,  relief  from  error  of  law,  660. 

Agrimensores,  1018. 

Album — ^judicum,  46,  67  ;  Prsetor's,  86, 
spoiling  entry  on  (albi  oorruptio),  1078. 

Aleator,  691. 

Alienation  of  property,  voluntary,  268 
seq.  :  of  bequest  (created  presumption 
of  revocation)  960  ;  in  fraud  of  credi- 
tors, 1040-42  ;  by  emphyteuta^  427  ; 
of  pledge,  487  ;  compared  with  volun- 
tary promise,  818-19  ;  restrictions  on, 
818-22,  946-6  (legacy);  by  usuary,  410 ; 
by  usufructuary,  401-2. 

Alieni  juris,  198-4, 117,  12& 

Aliens.    See  Peregrini. 

Aliment,  legacy  o^  909,  948.  ' 

Alluvio,  276,  899. 

Altius  tollendi  jus,  418 ;  altius  non  tol- 
lendi  jus,  418. 

Alveus  derelictus,  276-6. 

Ambiguity  in  testator's  intentions,  967- 
64 :  arising  from  language  or  gram- 
matical construction,  968-60 ;  from 
testator's  saying  too  much,  960-61 ; 
from  irreconcilable  dispositions,  961-4. 

Ambitus,  laws  regarding,  67  note  2. 

Ampliatio— in  criminal  proceedings,  69  ; 
Utis,  1007. 


Anastasian  rescript,  218. 

Ancestral  worship,  746-6. 

Ancilla,16S. 

Anedogistus,  704. 

Animals — undisdosed  faults  (on  sale)  of, 
498-600;  injury  to,  242-7,  880-81; 
legacy  of,  906 ;  misdiief  done  by, 
248-9,  881  ;  occupatio  of,  266,  846-6 ; 
as  res  mandpi,  or  nee  mandpi,  260-61  ; 
theft  of  (abigd),  1070  ;  usufruct  of, 
401 ;  usns  of,  410  ;  young  of,  800,  886. 

Animus— -domini  (in  possession),  876-88 ; 
fraudandi,  179 ;  revertendi  (of  ani- 
mals), 846 ;  tenendi,  878,  841,  848-9. 

Anniculi  probatio,  198,  678. 

Annona,  1067. 

Annuitv,  768,  912-18. 

Anquisitio,  66. 

Antichresis,  489. 

Antiqui,  the,  98-94. 

ApochsB,  428,  686. 

Apostoli,  1048. 

Apparitores,  1048. 

Appeal,  1044-8 ;  history  of,  13,  22,  23, 
26,  71-72.  Under  Empire,  1046-8; 
who  may  appeal,  1047  ;  costs  of,  1048, 
1047  (security  for) ;  frivolous,  1047 ; 
lies  from  what  judges,  1046,  from  what 
judgments,  1046-7  ;  judge's  letter  of, 
1048 ;  notice  of,  1047  ;  written  petition 
of,  1047 ;  proceedings  on  (to  hearing), 
1047-8  ;  vexatious,  1047.  Under  Re- 
public, 1044-6  (substitutes  for  regular 
appeal). 

Appearance-^avoidance  of,  969-70,  972  ; 
bail  for,  968-9  ;  prevention  of,  969-70. 

Appellatio,  1046. 

Appointment,  power  of,  828,  941. 

Apportionment  899,  816,941. 

Aqua — SBstiva,  424 ;  pecoris  ad  aquam 
apmulsus,  416,  426  (interdicts) ;  cot- 
tidiana,  424 ;  aqu»  ductus,  416,  419, 
424  (interdicts)  ;  aqu»  educends  jus, 
416  ;  water-rate  (pro  aque  forma),  910 
(legacy)  $  aqun  haustus,  416,  426  (in- 
teraicts) ;  pluvia,  264. 

Aqna  et  igni  interdictio,  218,  187,  1061, 
1066 ;  when  dissolved  marriage,  604 ; 
effect  on  teetamenti  faotio,  796. 

Aquiliana  stipulatio,  639-40,  642. 

Arbiter,  18,  22,  28, 44,  48-49  ;  procedure 
before,  1007. 

Arbitraria  formula,  998-9. 

Arbitration,  reference  to  —  compulsory 
978,  voluntary,  967. 

Arbitrators,  the,  44-61. 

Arbitratu  (or  arbitrio)  viri  boni,  402,  406, 
608. 

Arbitrium,  48  note. 

Arbores  furtim  cflessB,  261-2,  882,  614. 

Arcarium  nomen,  467. 

Archiatri,  601  (promise  of  remuneration) 

Area,  444  (hypothec). 

Aren»  fodiendn  jus,  417. 
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Argentarii — actio  reoeptitia^  567  ;  oodex, 
468  ;  special  mortgage,  446  ;  partaer- 
ship,  517  ;  set-off,  99^5 ;  joint  stipula- 
tion, 560 ;  surety,  569. 

Aristotle,  on  slavery,  161-2. 

Armomenta,  336  (of  ship). 

Arrest,  1030-31,  1034;  of  bankrupt's 
property,  1087. 

Arrhe,  504  ;  sponsalitiae,  696. 

Arrogation,  204-7,  209 ;  7,  10,  126  ;  in- 
quiries preliminary  to — ^in  case  of  boys 
under  puberty,  207,  of  women,  206  ; 
by  legislative  act  (ancient  form),  205 ; 
by  imperial  rescript^  206 ;  restndnts 
on,  206,  211 ;  form  of  universal  suc- 
cession, 740-2,  754  ;  of  pupillus  (ends 
tutela),  723. 

Arrogated  child — disherison  of,  778- 
779. 

Arson,  57. 

As   2''9 

Assassins,  1061,  1062,  1066,  1068, 1069, 
1071. 

Assault,  1069  (punishment). 

Assessors,  78. 

Atroz  injuria,  155, 1069. 

Auctoratus,  194. 

Auctores  juris,  55,  76. 

Auctoritas — ^patrum,  13  ;  populi  (in  arro- 
gation), 205-6 ;  of  tutor  impuberum, 
699-702  ;  of  tutor  mulierum,  728. 

Audientia  episcopalis,  74. 

Auditores,  79. 

Auditoria,  52. 

Auditorium  sacrum,  67,  71. 

Augurs,  10. 

Augustus — changes  in  the  law  under, 
66-67  ;  gives  jus  pubUce  i^espondendi, 
53,  76  ;  supremacy  of,  65-66. 

Auspicia,  7,  8,  25. 

Authentics,  92. 

Aversionem,  per,  512. 

Aves,  905  (legacy  of). 

Azo,  100,  109. 

Bail,  968  (vindez),  969  (cautio  judicio 
sistij,  972  (vadimonia),  1030  (manus 
injectio). 

Ballot,  in  criminal  trials,  59. 

Banker.     See  Argentarii 

Bankruptcy,  1036-42,  126,  133  note; 
involuntary,  1036-9  ;  on  application 
of  bankrupt,  1039-40  ;  fraud  of  bank- 
rupt, 1040-42. 

Barter,  491,  541-2. 

Basilica,  95-96,  97  ;  abridgments  of,  96  ; 
scholia  on,  95-96  ;  Basilicorum  Synop- 
sis, 96,  97  ;  Minor,  96. 

Bastards,  683. 

Benefidum— abstinendi,  876,  877, 879-81; 
cedendarum  actionum,  554,  578  ;  divi- 
sionis,  554,  578  ;  legis  ComelisB,  572  ; 
ordinis  seu  ezcussionis,  447,  554,  568 ; 
principale,  674  ;  quinquennaJium,  1040. 


Bequest.    See  Legacy. 

Betrothal,  695-6,  525,  535. 

Bishops,  74,  221,  293,  717,  1056. 

Blaekstone's  classification,  135-7. 

Blind,  cure  of,  782  ;  wills  of,  772. 

Bluhme's  discovery,  91. 

Body,  harm  to  the,  146-7. 

Bologna  school,  the,  99-101. 

Bona — ^in  Bonorum  possessio  (q.v.),  841, 
745;  matema,  293-4,  444,  853;  va- 
cantia, 865-6  ;  vi  rapta,  166  (see  also 
Actio  vi  bonorum  raptorum).  In 
bonis,  848,  1088. 

Bonorum — addictio  libertatis  causa, 
742-4;  oessio,  1039-40;  ooUatio. 
849-50,  858,  788 ;  distractio,  1038- 
9  ;  emptor,  994-5, 1038, 1042 ;  pos- 
sessio (see  Bonorum  possessio);  pos- 
ses8or,1038,1039  (see  also  Bonorum 
possessio);  sectio,  1036;  separation 
748-9 ;  venditio,  1037, 126. 

Bona  fide  contract,  537  ;  bona  fide  pos- 
sessor, 287,  247-8,  268-9,  277,  279, 
836,  841-2,  398,  acquisition  by,  885-6  ; 
slave  possessed  bona  fide,  S23,  354; 
in  usucapio,  268-70. 
BonsB  fidei  actions,  48  note,  537, 
994,  1009,  1016-17. 

Bonds,  429. 

Bonitarian  ownership,  263-5,  371  seq., 
612. 

Bonorum  possessio,  840-63,  40,  127 ; 
agnitio,  843-4,  887 ;  definition,  840  ; 
special  sense  of  bona  and  of  poisafio 
in  this  connection,  841  ;  interdict  quo- 
rum bonorum,  842-5 ;  origin  o^  846-8  ; 
cum  re,  sine  re,  845-6 ;  remediea, 
886-7 ;  tempus  utile,  continuum,  884. 
See  Inheritiuice. 

StUiceagion  to  Freebom. — Defects  in 
law  of  XII.  Tables — Praetorian  modifi- 
cations, 848  seq.  ;  agnates,  857-00; 
collateral  cognates,  860-62;  fathers 
and  children,  849-58;  grandfathers 
and  grandchildren,  854-5  ;  husband 
and  wife,  868  ;  mothers  and  children, 
855-7 ;  unde  cognati,  848  seq.,  861  seq.; 
unde  legitimi,  848  seq.,  860  seq.,  869 : 
unde  liberi,  848  seq.,  860  seq. ;  unde 
vir  et  uxor,  863,  848,  861.  Justinian's 
reform,  863-5.  Contra  tabul^M,  860 ; 
secundum  tabulae,  860. 

Succession  to  Freedmen,  866-74    To 
freedmen    (Roman  citizens),  866-71 
tmn  quem  ex  familia,  861,  869,  870 
unde  cognati  manumissoris,  861,  S(SZ 
unde    decem    persone,   851,   860-61  , 
unde    liberi    patronis    patronsBque  et 
parentes    eorum,   861,   869,  870  ;    to 
Latini  Juniani,   871-4  ;    to  dedititii, 
874. 

Borborits,  1056. 

Borrower.     See  Loan. 

Boundaries,  20  (XII.  Tables). 
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BrachyloguB,  100. 

Bracton — obligations  of,  to  Roman  Law 
(chiefly  through  Azo),  109-116  ;  sum- 
mary of  ohief  points  of  Roman  Law 
in,  113-16. 

Breach  of  promise  of  marriage,  526. 

Breviarinm  Alarici(anum),  89. 

Brevicnlus,  1009. 

Brevi  mann  delivery,  S49. 

Bribery,  67,  1068. 

Burden  of  proof,  1067-8  ;  oausa  Uberalis, 
185 ;  actio  oonfessoria  de  usufructu, 
409 ;  condictio  indebiti,  661 ;  utilis 
actio  tutele  directa^  725. 

Burdens— on  things  bequeathed,  901 ;  on 
land,  402-8,  428,  901. 

Burial-ground,  816-17. 

Burning  alive,  1064,  1067,  106& 

Burying  alive,  1064. 

Byzantine  Law,  93,  97. 

Caduca,  758,  866,  916. 

Calcis  coquendse  jus,  417. 

Calendar,  the,  10,  24,  52. 

Calumnia,  1020-21,  827,  986,  999,  1019, 
1066, 1074. 

Canon,  426,  428. 

Capita,  division  of  intestate  inheritance 
in,  885,  857,  864,  865. 

Capital  cases,  21,  23,  etc.  (see  Caput); 
crime,  671 ;  punishments^  1064-5. 

Capitis  deminutio,  214-20 ;  meaning  of, 
219-20  ;  maxima,  216,  media  or  minor, 
218,  minima,  219.  E£feot  in  joint  obli- 
gation, 559 ;  on  partnership,  528  ;  in 
conditional  stipulation,  592  ;  on  cogna- 
tion and  agnation,  685,  836,  843, 857-8, 
861 ;  on  tutela,  723  ;  on  arrogatio  and 
coemptio  in  manum,  741-2 ;  on  testa- 
tion, 805,  809  ;  on  membership  of  gens, 
838  ;  in  intestate  sucoeasioii  to  freed- 
men,  868. 

Capito,  77. 

Captatoria  institutio,  947. 

Captive,  215-17;  returned,  216-17;  (in 
war)  made  slave,  160-61,  169  ;  testa- 
menti  factio,  796. 

Caput,  219,  28,  26,  30,  50  note,  160,  215, 
1046,  1065.     Slaves  have  no,  160,  214. 

Carbonianum  edictum,  886. 

Carmen,  148. 

Cassians,  the,  77. 

CasteUum,  425. 

Castration,  1069. 

Catonia  r^ula,  948. 

Cattie-steJing,  1070. 

Causa — cause,  case,   grounds  :  oognita — 
adrogationis,  207  ;  under  Edictum  Car- 
bonianum,   886 ;    on    application    for 
bonorum  posBessio,  886  ;  injuria  to  son, 
196  note  ;  as  to  superficies,  430. 
Cause,  consideration,  ground,  motive: 
cessante  causa  nun  cessavit  lex, 
375  ;  causa  data  oausa  non  secuta, 


Causa  {eonHnued), 

656 ;  falsa— in  legacy,  925,  in 
usucapio,  270  ;  jnsta  —  adquisi- 
tionis,  836,  290,  mannmiarioms, 
180-81,  possessionis,  290,  272  ;  tra- 
ditionis,  282,  287  ;  injusta,  698 ; 
lucrativa,  270,  914,  944  ;  of  legacy, 
896,  925  ;  noxalis,  196,  229-30  ; 
pietatis,  658  ;  tnrpis,  598.  Valu- 
able consideration,  597  (sine 
causa),  944. 
Cause,  suit :  oausaa  conjectio,  1007  ; 

liberalis,  184-5. 
Offspring,  produce,  things  appertain- 
ing to,  335,  901-2  (casual  gains). 
Cautio  —  of    arrogator,    207 ;    in    bon- 
orum addictio  libertatis  causa,  742-3 ; 
damni  infecti,  465,  496 ;  de  dolo,  466  ; 
judicatum  solvi,  1026,  983,  1024 ;  ju- 
dicio  sisti,  969 ;  juratoria,   1024  ;    in 
loan,  469-71  ;  Mudanat  939  ;  de  perse- 
quendo    servo,   465  ;   as   evidence    of 
stipulation,  463  ;  in  usufruct,  397,  406  ; 
in  usus,  411.    See  Satisdatio. 
Cavere— of  jurisconsult,  56. 
Censors,  the,  12,  28,  29,  70,  71. 
Censuale  officium,  773. 
Census — evasion  of,  punished  with  slavery, 
169 ;    manumission    by  enrolment    of 
slave's  name  on,  174-5,  192.      Census 
magister,  773. 
Centenarii  (Uberti),  869. 
Centumviri,   49-51,   39,   269,   885,   975, 

976,  979,  982, 1007. 
Cessio — ^bonorum,  1039-40  ;  in  jure  (next 
article) ;  nominum  vel  actionum,  626-8, 
648. 
Cessio  in  jure,  262,  260,  261,  263,  246, 
20,  55,  209  ;   who  cannot  acquire  by, 
262  ;  in  fiducue  contractus,  434-5,  433  ; 
of  inheritance,  881-2  ;    in  legacy  per 
damnationem,  and  sinendi  modo,  890  ; 
creates,    servitudes,   419,   420,   termi- 
nates servitudes,  422 ;  tutela  of  women 
transferred  by,  730  ;  creates  usufruct, 
404,  terminates  usufruct,  407. 
Character,  evidence  of,  1052-3. 
Chastity — attempts  on,  149-50 ;  offences 
against,  1070  ;  of  vestal  virgins,  1064. 
Child—- rights  and  duties  of,  194-7  (under 
potestas)}  676-8  (not  under  potestas) ; 
exposure  of,  190,  220  ;  palming  off  a 
supposititious,   1071  ;   prostitution  of, 
220 ;  sacrifice  of,  1069  ;  sale  of,  191-2  ; 
succession  to,  853  ;  will  of  father,  774. 
Chirographa,    468-9,    470;    forgery   of, 

1071 ;  legacy  of,  913. 
Christianity,  influence  of,  68,  69 ;  slave 

accepting,  set  free,  183. 
Church — action  by  (prescription  of),  648- 
9 ;  admission  into,  frees  slaves,  183 ; 
as  heir,  800  ;  endeavour  of,  to  sup- 
press interest,  652 ;  legades,  trusts, 
left  to,  659  ;  legislation  in  favour  of, 
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Church  {eontimud). 
659,  689-90,  1074  (ter) ;  manumission 
in,  177  ;  property  (sale  of),  316. 

CirciimBtantial  evidenoe,  1050-67. 

Citatio  in  criminal  proceedings,  58. 

Citations,  law  of,  69,  79. 

CivitsA,  30,  186;  forfeiture  of,  1065 
grant  of  privileges  of  freebom,  671 
conversion  of  Latinitas  into,  673-4 
loss  of,  effect  on  testamenti  factio,  795 
sine  Buffragio,  81. 

Civitatum  defensores,  74. 

Clam,  252-3. 

Clans  igentes),  the,  6. 

Classification  of  Roman  Law,  122-142 ; 
of  ancient  codes  generally,  122  ;  of  the 
Perpetual  Edict,  123  ;  of  the  Roman 
Codes,  128  ;  of  the  Digest,  128,  189  ; 
Pothier's  re-arrangement,  128  ;  of  the 
Institutes  (Gains  and  Justinian),  124- 
132  ;  classification  of  the  present  work, 
132-142 ;  importance  of  a  sound  and 
uniform  systeioa  of  exposition,  189-140  ; 
order  of  exposition  (with  illustrative 
example),  140. 

Clausula — codicillaris,  829-30,  765  ;  pro- 
rogationis,  980 ;  stipulationis  judica- 
turn  solvi  clausnle  tres,  1062. 

Clergy — ^property  of,  293  ;  excused  from 
being  tutores,  720  ;  attempts  to  obtain 
jurisdiction  over  publication  of  wills, 
773. 

Clients  and  patron,  4. 

Cloacse  mittendte  jus,  419 ;  interdicts  de 
doads,  425. 

Cloacarium,  901. 

Codes — ancient,  122  ;  of  Byzantine  em- 
perors, 94  -  96  ;  (jrregorian,  85  -  86  ; 
Roman,  promulgated  by  German  kings, 
88-89 — Iiex  Romana  Burgundionum, 
89,  Visigothorum  (or  Breviarium  AJa- 
rid),  89,  Edictum  Theodorid,  89; 
Hermogenian,  85  -  86,  123  ;  Indian 
(definition  of  contract),  457  ;  Indian 
Penal,  1053;  Justinian's — New  (repe- 
tit»  prslectionis),  92,  123,  Old 
(Vetus),  90  ;  Theodoeian,  86-87,  123 
— projected  new,  87. 

Codex  —  accepti  et  expend,  466  •  9. 
Code  (see  Codes). 

Codidllaris  clausula,  829-30,  765. 

Codicilli,  825-80 :  form  of,  826 ;  intro- 
duction of,  765,  809-11 ;  manumission 
by,  175-7  ;  ofifences  as  to,  1072  ;  trusts 
left  by,  895 ;  comparison  with  will 
(testamentum),  825-8  ;  confirmation  by 
will,  828  ;  wills  construed  as,  829-30  ; 
as  dependent  on  wills,  828. 

Codebs,  798,  824.    See  Lex  Papia. 

Coemptio,  224-5,  222,  223,  226,  19; 
fidudaria,  731,  795;  compared  with 
mandpatio,  229 ;  matrimonii  causa, 
731;  as  mode  of  xmiversal  sucoesdon, 
740  42. 


Coemptionator,  228,  229,  731,  741. 

Cognati  —  defined,  880  ;  forbidden  to 
intermany,  683-4 ;  as  tutores,  711 ; 
collateral  (intestate  sucoesdon),  860-65. 

Cognatio  legitima,  836. 

Cognitio  (PrsBtoris),  988 ;  extraordinaria, 
42,  1018. 

Cognitor,  appointment  of  (compared  with 
pocurator),  1022-3 ;  exoeptio  as  to, 
991  ;  security,  1028-4. 

Co-heirs,  558. 

Cdnage,  offences  as  to,  1067, 183  (coinen 
of  bad  money). 

Coke,  Lord,  his  use  of  Bracton,  111  ;  on 
insults  to  the  dead,  147. 

Collateral  relations---defi[ned,  830 ;  for- 
bidden to  intermarry,  683-6  ;  intestate 
succession  of  collateral  cognates,  860-65. 

CoUatio— bonorum,  849-50,  858,  783; 
Mosalcarum  et  Romanarum  liegam,  88. 

Co-legatees,  915. 

CoU^um,  814. 

Colonin  —  dvium  Romanonim,  82  ; 
Latins,  82,  218  ;  maritimae,  32. 

Colonus — tenant-farmer,  398,  447,  507 
seq.  ;  adscriptitii  or  cei^ti,  162-3  ; 
inquilini,  liberi,  tributarii,  162-3. 

Comitia— Calata,  wiUs  made  in,  766  ; 
Centuriata,  7,  8-11,  84,  60,  66,  1065  ; 
Curiata,  7,  66;  Tributa,  14,  25-27, 
56,  60,  66,  1065. 

Comitlum,  51. 

Commerdum,  5,  80,  198,  599. 

Commixtio,  281.  « 

Commodatum,  475-9,  527  seq.  ;  damnum 
injuria  under  contract  of,  248  ;  theft 
under  contract  of,  238  ;  compared  with 
usus,  475-6. 

Compensatio,  998-5,  1017-18. 

Compensation — in  aocesdo,  277-81 ;  for 
unexhausted  improvements,  301  (doe), 
887,  440  (pignus)  ;  in  simple  injury, 
154  ;  in  aggravated  (atrox)  injury,  155. 
See  Responsibility. 

Comperenoinatio,  in  criminal  proceedings, 
59. 

Comperendinus  dies,  1007. 

Compromise  (transactio),  549. 

Conceptio  (formuUrum),  986  seq. 

ConciUabula,  32. 

Concilium  plebis,  26,  note  1 ;  concilia 
semestria,  71. 

Concubinatus,  678,  694  ;  gifts  to  concu- 
bines, 821-2 ;  concubines  as  beira, 
802 ;  legitimation  of  children  of  (by 
subsequent  marriage),  201-2. 

Condemnatio,  of  formula,  988,  989,  996 
(variance). 

Condictio— orig^  and  definition,  37  aeq., 
132,  463-4,  975,  979,  980,  981,  982 ; 
certi — on  adstipulatio,  564  ;  on  expen- 
silatio,  469,  471 ;  <m  mutnum,  472, 
474  ;  on  sale,  505 ;  on  stipulation,  464, 
526,  537  ;    incerti— in  ddlots,   1073 ; 
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Condictio  {c<mtinu$dj, 
on  Btipal&tion,  464 ;  in  tntela,   724  ; 
fartira,  237,  S25,  829,  562 ;  indubitl, 
658-61,  58^  ;  ex  lege,  978. 
Conditio.    In  contract :  may  be  attached 
to  ^  contracts  (except  expensilatio), 
589  ;     conditional    oDligations,     how 
valued   (lex  Falcidia),  752-8  f  defini- 
tion, 586^;  dies  oedit,veipt,  587*;  diifen 
from  incertas  dies,  587  ',  chief  practical 
effect,  587*^;  fulfilment,  589 ;    illegal, 
impoflBiblO)  591-2 1  novation,  680';  prsB- 
poetera,   592;    resolutive,    suspensive, 
589-91.*^ 
In  inheritance,  788. 
In  legacy :  casualis,  988  ;  definition, 
932 ;    distinguished    from     dies, 
982-8  ;  from  modus,  984  ;  extrin- 
secus,  984-5  ;  non  faciendi,  989  ; 
failure,  fulfilment,  985-9  ;  illegal, 
impossible,  941  ;  jusjurandi,  947  ; 
manumission,  176  ;  m  restraint  of 
marriage,    947-8  ;    mixta,     988 ; 
against  morality,  948  ;  Mndana 
cautio,     989  ;     potestiva,     987  ; 
restrictions  on,  987-41 ;  si  volet, 
940. 
In  usufruct,  406. 
Condominium,  887-40,  519,  558,  612-18. 

See  Joint-ownership. 
Conductia    See  Hire. 
Confarreatio,  225,  228,  226,  5,  19. 
Confessio  in  jure,  1008. 
Confiscation  of  goods,  1065,  1068,  1069. 
Confusio  —  Merger:    ends  emphyteusis, 
428 ;   mortgage,    447  ;   prsedial  servi- 
tudes, 422  ;  in  dissolution  of  obliga- 
tions, 649,  748,  755 ;  in  joint  obliga- 
tion, 559. 

Mixture  of  materials,  chiefly  liquids, 
281. 
Conjectio  causse,  1007. 
Conjunctim  (bequests),  915. 
Consanguine!,  782,  886,  848,  858,  860-62. 
Consent — in  betrothal,  695*6;   in  con- 
tract, 580;  of  curator,  788;  in  marriage, 
680-81  ;  of  tutor,  702,  717. 
Consertio  manuum.    See  Manuum   oon- 

sertio. 
Consideration  —  illegal,    598  ;    immoral, 
468  ;    valuable  —  contracts    for,   458, 
490-524,  584-6,  want  o^  597. 
Consilium — Advice    (distUiguished   from 
mandatum),  488. 

Board,  Council :  Council  of  the  King, 
8  ;  jury  in  criminal  trials,  44  ; 
board  of  manumission,  180  ; 
necessariorum,  6,  224,  785  ;  of 
prfefectus  urbi,  72  ;  of  Preses, 
44  ;  of  Quse8t(»r,  56. 
Consobrini,  881,  886. 
Consolidatio  —  terminated    emphyteusis, 

428 ;  usufruct,  407. 
Consortium  servile,  862. 


Conspiracy,  1066. 

Constitution,  the  Servian,  9. 

Constitutiones,  of  the  Emperors,  76,  119- 
120  ;  generales,  120  ;  personales,  120. 

Constittttum — ^Pactum  de  constituto,  566- 
76,  549  ;  possessoriimi,  852. 

Construction  of  terms  in  wills  and 
legacies,  958-64. 

Consuetude  —  diutina,  diuturna,  inve- 
terata,  119  ;  revertendi  (df  animals), 
846. 

Consuls,  the,  11,  27,  70. 

Consultatio  Veteris  Cujusdam  Jurecon- 
sulti,  88,  86. 

Contempt  of  court,  887, 1008. 

Contestatio  litis,  560,  562,  681,  688,  650, 
984-5,  992,  1005,  1007,  1009,  1014-16, 
1028.     See  Litis  Contestatio. 

Continuatio — dominii  (intestate  succes- 
sion of  sui  heredes),  876  ;  temporis  (in 
nsucapio),  266-7. 

Contract,  451  seq.  Accessory,  568-79  ; 
agency  in,  609-28  ;  cases  analogous  to 
agency,  628-6  ;  arrangement  —  by 
Gains,  126-7,  by  Justinian,  458,  in 
present  work,  458,  524-40  ;  bilateral, 
585-6;  in  Bracton,  115;  causa  (see 
Causa,  Consideration)  —  sine  causa, 
597-8,  injusta,  turpis  causa,  598  : 
conditio,  586-92  ;  confusio,  649 ;  con- 
sensu, 458,  642  (dissolution);  consent^ 
580-84  ;  consideration — illegal  (injusta, 
turpis  causa),  598,  contracts  for  valu- 
able, 458,  490-524,  584-6,  extension  of 
contracts  for  valuable  (pacta),  545-60, 
want  of  valuable  (sine  causa),  597-8  ; 
damages,  measure  of,  650-52  ;  defini- 
tion, 456-7,  451,  comparison  with 
pactum,  546 ;  dissolution  of,  626-50  ; 
dolus,  596-8, 1071  (punishment) ;  equit- 
able, 458,  471-90, 527-34  ;  extension  of 
equitable,  540-45,  582-8  ;  error  (essen- 
tial, non-essential),  680-84  ;  executed, 
executory,  535-6  ;  bona  fides,  537 ; 
force  (see  vis,  below) ;  formal,  458, 
459-71,  525-7  ;  fraudulent  (see  dolus^ 
above) ;  of  freemen  ia  mancipio,  602-4 ; 
of  furiosi,  606  ;  genus  and  species  in, 
580  ;  heir,  descent  of  obligations  to  the^ 
650  ;  history  and  classification,  524-40  ; 
illegal  promises,  600-1  ;  impossible 
promises,  598-600  ;  of  impuberes,  607  ; 
innominate  real,  540-45,  582-8  ;  in- 
terest, 652-8  ;  intimidation  (metus), 
598-5  ;  invaHdating  facts,  598-601- 
609  ;  joint-obligation,  551  seq. ;  laches, 
653-4 ;  Uteris,  458,  641  (dissolution) ; 
litis  contestatio,  650  ;  of  persons  under 
manus,  604-6  ;  metus,  593-5  ;  of 
minors,  608  ;  modality,  584-92 ;  mora, 
653-4 ;  novatio,  626-32 ;  place,  584-5 ; 
of  persons  under  potestas,  604-6  ;  pre- 
scription, 645-9  ;  promises,  illegad  and 
impossible,    598-601  ;    quality,    580  ; 
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Contract  {continued). 
quasi-contract,  655  seq.^  re,  458,  471, 
641  (dissolution),  —  innominate  real, 
540-45,  532-3  ;  releases— formal,  638- 
642,  non-formaJ,  642-5  ;  remedies,  650- 
54 ;  rights  and  duties,  interpretation  of, 
579-80 ;  rules  applicable  to  contracts 
generally,  579  seq.;  of  slaves,  602-4  ; 
solutio,  682-8  ;  of  spendthrifts,  609 ; 
time,  685-6  ;  unilateral,  585-6  ;  usu- 
fruct, to  establish  (In  Provinoesy,  405  ; 
verbis,  458,  466,  639-41  (release) ;  vis, 
593-5,  1071 ;  who  cannot  contract, 
602-9 ;  of  women  in  tutela,  606.  See 
also  under  the  separate  contracts. 
Contrectatio,  238-4 ;  fraudulosa,  235. 
Contributory  negligence,  246-7,  146, 154. 

See  Besponsibility. 
Contubernium,  678,  666. 
Contumacia,  837,  1008. 
Contutores,  554,  706-8. 
Conubium,  5,  22,  25,  80,  187,  197-9,682. 
Conventio— agreement,  457  ;  in  mauum, 

126-7. 
Conventus  juridici,  44,  180. 
Conveyance,  258-90. 
Convidum,  147,  164. 
Convicte,  170,  162. 
Copy,  when  not  admissible  in  evidence, 

1054. 
Corporations— constitution,  and  property 
of  (res  univeraitatis),  314-15  ;  as  heirs, 
799,  866  ;  incertsB  personsB,  799. 
Corporeal  things,  287. 
Corpus — ^Authenticarum,    92 ;     damage 
done  corpore  corpori,  and  neo  corpore 
nee  corpori,  243-4  ;  of  dos,  297-300 ; 
opposed  to  fructuB  (q.v.)  ;  Juris  Ci^dlis, 
24,  93  ;  Tbeodosianum,  89. 
Correality,  551-62  ;  contribution,  555-7  ; 
creation,  557-9  ;  definition,  555 ;  dis- 
solution, 559-61 ;  rights  and  duties  of 
correi,  555-7;  correality  and  solidarity, 
561-2.     CJorrei  —  promittendi    or    de- 
bendi,  564  ;  stipulandi  or  credendi,  554. 
Correctores,  67. 

Costs,  1019-21  ;  of  appeal,  1048  ;  secu- 
rity for,  1047. 
Co-sureties,  577-9. 
Co-tutors,  554,  706-8. 
Cotdanges,  M.  de,  on  the  gent,  839. 
Courts— civil,  51,  52  ;  criminal,  55-60. 
Creditor— defined,  179,    454;    right    to 
action  for  damnum  injuria,  248,  for 
theft,  237  ;  of  deceased  person — duties 
of  heir  to  —  before  Justinian,   747-9, 
after  inventory  made,  755-6,  order  of 
priority,  755-6,  duties  of  joint-heirs  to, 
759-60,  duties  of  fideioommistariut  to, 
817-22 ;    fraud   of,    acquittances  and 
alienations  in,  1040-42,  manumissions 
in,  178-9  ;  joint,  551  seq.;  peculiaris, 
910  ;  subsidiary,  563  seq.;  substitution 
of  new,  626-8  ;  theft  from,  236. 


Creditum,  472. 

CretsB  ezimendffi  jus,  417. 

Cretio,  877-9,  788-9,  798-9  ;  abolition  of, 
879 ;  oontinua,  878  ;  definition,  877  ; 
perfect  and  imperfect,  878-9  ;  vulgaris, 
877. 

Crime,  contrasted  with  Sin  and  Civil 
Wrong,  1063. 

Crimen— adulterii,  687,  690-98, 1071-2 
ezpilatse  hereditatis,  1072;  laene  majes 
tatis,  1065 ;  de  peeuniis  residuis,  57 
sepulori  violati,  1071 ;  suspecti  tutoris, 
713,  721-2,  726-7. 

Crimina  extraordinaria,  74-75. 

Criminal — courts  (of  Republic),  55-60 ; 
law,  1061  seq.,  (under  Empire)  74-75, 
1061. 

Criminals — ^may  be  divorced,  691-3  ;  for- 
bidden to  marry,  687,  683. 

Crucifixion  of  slaves,  1064,  1067, 1068. 

Culpa — ^in  commodatum,  477  ;  in  depomt» 
480 ;  in  hire,  508-18 ;  of  (persoD 
charged  with)  legacy,  908  ;  in  man- 
date, 487  ;  in  negotiorum  gestio,  663  ; 
of  heir,  as  to  tarusts,  816  ;  of  tutor, 
704,  707,  722,  724  ;  in  sale,  494-5, 502. 

Cum  liber  erit,  717. 

Cum  re  (bonorum  possessio),  845-6. 

Cura,  curatio,  782-5,  126,  128, 130  ;  de- 
finition and  chief  cases  of,  782  ;  opposed 
to  tutela,  698. 

Ciut^tores  —  annonsa,  48  ;  bononim  dia- 
trahendorum,  1038-9 ;  Indorum  boIcobi- 
nium,  43 ;  of  minora,  and  otheiB — 
appointment,  733,  dativi,  784,  duties, 
788,  legitimi,  734,  responsibilitj  of 
hein  of,  735,  security  given  by,  734  : 
urbis,  48. 

Curia — oblatio  curiss,  202  ;  privil^ea  and 
burdens  of  the,  202 ;  removal  from, 
1065. 

CurisB,  the,  7. 

Curiata — comitia,  7,  66  ;  lex  de  imperiu, 
8,  76,  211,  Vespasiani,  82. 

dhistodes  (watchen),  222. 

Custodia,  342  ;  nuda,  465. 

Custom — as  "  customary  law,"  431  note  ; 
long-continued  mores,  mores  diatomi, 
60,  119,  741  (jus  quod  consensu  re- 
ceptum  est),  791,  1006. 

Daxaoe—  secret,  definition  of,  252-3.  See 
also  damnum  injuria. 

Damages,  measure  o^  650-52 : — in  ptro- 
perty  (damnum  injuria),  330-31  ;  in 
con<JUctio  indebiti,  661 ;  in  injuria^ 
154-5;  de  sepulcro  vioIato»  317  ;  de 
servo  corrupto,  183-4 ;  in  atipulatioti, 
464  ;  in  theft,  327. 

Damnas,  889. 

Damnationem,  legacy  per,  889-03,  894-7. 

Bamnosa  hereditas,  748. 

Damnum  infectum,  39,  495,  975  ;  stipu- 
lation, 465. 
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Damnum  injuria  166,  184,  242-8,  252-3, 
330-81  ;  elemeDts  of,  243  ;  compared 
witih  danmom,  245,  with  injuria,  245  ; 
what  damage  supports  an  action,  245  ; 
measure  of  damages,  830-81 ;  noxal 
action  for,  184 ;  permissible,  247 ; 
what  persons,  besides  owners,  may  sue 
for,  247-8. 

Dardanarii,  1067. 

Dare,  458. 

Datio — dotis,  304,  466  ;  ususfructus,  404. 

Deaf  and  dumb — cura  of,  782  seq.;  could 
not  enter  into  stipulation,  461  ;  testa- 
ment! ftbctio,  794,  796,  808  ;  could  not 
be  tutores,  717.  , 

Debitor,  debtor,  454,  453  ;  joint-debtors, 
551  seq. ;  judgment  debtor  made  slave, 
169  ;  legacy  of  release  to,  913-14  ;  sub- 
stitution of  new,  631-2. 

Debts,  466-71 ;  discharge  of,  682  8e<]^.; 
hereditary,  liability  for,  in  coemptio  m 
manum,  741-2,  contracted  by  person 
adopted,  or  woman  married,  741-2,  lia- 
bility of  heir  f<»r  debts  of  deceased,  747  ; 
judgment  (see  Judgment  debt)  ;  nova- 
tion, 626-32;  as  Bet-oS,  1018.  See 
Nomina. 

Decapitation,  1064,  1065. 

Deceased  wife's  sister,  686. 

Decemviri — judices,  15,  26,  49-50  ;  legi- 
bus  soribendis,  15  ;  litibus  judicancus, 
49,  note  3. 

Decency,  offences  against,  1067-8. 

Decisiones  Quinquagiuta,  90. 

Decretum — of  Emperor,  76  ;  of  prsetor, 
41,  998,  1000. 

Decuriones,  202  ;  legacy  of  a  Latin  per 
vintUcaUonem  to  a  colony,  889 ;  pro- 
perty of  intestate,  866. 

Deditio  nozalis,  166-7,  197, 1084. 

Dedititii,  128, 199,  675-6  ;  intestate  suc- 
cession to,  874  ;  testament!  factio,  795, 
798  ;  trusts,  824. 

Dedititii  peregrin!,  675. 

Deductio — de  peculio,  604 ;  in  case  of 
sacramentum,  978 ;  set-off,  998-5  ; 
ususfructus,  404 ;  uxoris  in  domum 
mariti,  682. 

Deducto  usufructu,  404. 

Defence  —  equitable,  989-93,  1015-17; 
improper  (penalties  for),  1019-20. 

Defendere,  meaning  of  (in  clause  of  judi- 
catum  solvi  stipidatio),  1025-6. 

Defensor,  1026. 

Defensores  civitatum,  74,  714. 

Degradation  (of  rank),  1065,  1067,  1070, 
1071. 

Degrees  of  propinquity,  830-82. 

Dejecta,  153-4, 155,  552. 

Delatio— criminis,  or  nominis,  58  ;  here- 
ditatis,  876. 

Delegatio,  626,  680,  631-2. 

Delictum,  135, 126-7, 1 31, 187  5  privatum, 
74-75 ;  of  slave,  168. 


Delivezy.     See  Traditio. 

Dementia,  606. 

Demonstratio— of  formula,  987,  989,  993, 
996  (variance),  1057  (proof  of  facts) 
of  object  of  legacy,  924,  falsa,  923. 

Denunciatio — to  free  woman  cohabitiug 
with  slave,  170  ;  Utis,  972. 

Deportatio,  218, 192, 1061, 1062, 1065-71. 

Depositio  et  obsignatio  (formal  tender), 
687. 

Depositum,  479-82, 527,  seq. ;  miserabile, 
1074  ;  no  set-off  in  action  on,  1017  ; 
theft  iinder  contract  of,  239. 

Derelictio,  257-8. 

Desertion  to  the  enemy,  1005,  1066b 

Detentio,  842. 

Determinatio,  in  legacy,  924. 

Detestatio  sacrorum,  766. 

Deversorium,  444  (hypothec). 

Dictatorship,  the,  25. 

Dictio  dotis,  466,  804. 

Dies,  587,  etc  :— in  diem  addictio,  590  ; 
dies  oedit,  dies  venit— in  contract,  587, 
inlegacy,  930-82, 896  ;  certus,  incertus, 
587,  938  ;  comitiales,  52  ;  comperen- 
dinus,  1007 ;  endotercisi  (or  interdsi), 
52;  fasti,  nefasti,  10,  24,  52,  1044; 
juridici,  or  judiciarii,  52. 

Difibireatio,  227. 

Digest,  the,  90-91,  123,  139  ;  Digestum 
Novum,  101 ;  Vetus,  101.  References 
to,  ptuaim. 

Dignitas,  loss  of,  involves  no  capitis 
minutio,  215. 

Diligentia.     See  references  under  Culpa. 

Dipondius,  229. 

Directarii,  149, 1070. 

Diriment  impediments  to  marriage,  683. 

Disease,  contagious,  wills  of  persons  suf- 
fering from,  772-3. 

Disherison,  774-9,  783-4  ;  explanation  of 
rule,  774-5  ;  grounds  for,  788-4 ;  modes 
— nominatim,  774,  inter  ceeteros,  774  ; 
no  disherison  by  codicilli,  827  ;  who,  if 
not  made  heirs,  must  be  expressly  dis- 
inherited, 775-9. 

Disjunctim  (bequests),  915. 

DiBpensator,  165,  229. 

Disseisin,  250-51. 

Distractio — bonorum,  1089  ;  pignorum, 
437. 

Divinatio,  in  criminal  proceedings,  58. 

Divorce— Divortium,  689-94  ;  form,  690 
freedom  of,  601,  679,  690-91  ;  grounds, 
691-3  ;  by  mutual  consent  (bona  gratia), 
689-90,  by  one  party  alone,  690-93,  by 
paterfamilias  of  wife,  689 ;  legislation' 
regarding,  691-3 ;  {»'ovision  for  children, 
693-4  ;  restraints  on,  690-94.  See  also 
Repudium. 

Documents — admission  and  exclusion  of, 
in  evidence,  1054-5 ;  production  of, 
1059  ;  proof  of  authenticity  of,  1059. 

Dolus,  598-8,  171,  236,  239,  241,  249-50, 
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Dolus  {eofUinued), 
1040-42,  1071.     See  references  under 
Contraot^  Culpa. 

Dominium,  281  seq.,  228,  809.  See 
Ownership. 

Dominus— emphyteuseos,  426-d  ;  invitus 
(furtum),  284-5  j  proprietatis  nudsB, 
884  note,  886,  897;  rei  gestae,  664 
seq.     See  Ownership. 

Domus— instructa,  907  ;  oum  instru- 
mento,  907 ;  domus  quaoque  mea  ibi 
erunt  quum  muriar,  908. 

Dona  deorum,  762. 

Donatio — mortis  causa,  916-17,  115,  321, 
751,  898,  916-17  (compared  with 
legacy) ;  ante  vel  propter  nuptias, 
808-9,  442,  682,  692-3  (how  aflbcted 
by  divorce),  782  (legitim) ;  inter  vivos, 
818.  How  far  adopted  in  English 
law,  113,  116.  Donationis  pactum, 
550. 

Dos  (dowry),  295-808,  679  ;  adventitia, 
297,  305-6;  datio  (giving  of),  804; 
definition,  295  ;  gift  of  (with  marriage 
to  a  freeman),  involving  liberty,  177  ; 
dictio  (promise  of),  304,  466  ;  exactio, 
688  ;  father  having  means  must  give 
to  daughter,  677-8  ;  husband's  rights 
to  corpus  of,  297-800,  to  income  and 
produce  of,  800,  expenditure  upon  pro- 
perty included  in,  801-2  ;  husband's 
power  of  alienation,  299-800,  his  duties 
as  to,  802-4 ;  hypothec  over,  444 ; 
legacy  of,  911-12;  legitim,  782; 
pactum  de  constituenda  dote,  550; 
prsedium  dotale,  299  ;  priority,  442 ; 
profectitia,  receptitia,  297,  805-6 ;  re- 
covery and  restoration,  804-8,  691,  574 
(sureties  for) ;  remedies,  807-8 ;  re- 
tentio,  807  ;  tadt  resettlement  of,  804  ; 
Rufus's  work  on,  295  ;  promised  by 
woman,  578  ;  woman  must  have  tutor 
in  settling,  728.  In  Bracton  and 
Fleta,  115. 

Dotale  praBdiiun,  299. 

Ducenarii,  45. 

Duplicatio,  992. 

Dupondii,  80. 

Duties  and  Rights :  the  basis  of  the 
classification  in  this  work,  182 ;  divi- 
sions of,  183 ;  negative,  188|  184 ; 
positive,  138. 

Duumviri,  25,  56. 

Ebriosub,  691. 

Edoga  Legum,  94 ;  ad  Prochiron  mutata, 
96. 

Edict— of  aedQes,  34-85,  249,  381,  585; 
Carbonianum,  886 ;  of  Emperor,  76 ; 
magistratuum,  12,  34,  60,  75,  76,  119, 
120  ;  peremptorium,  1008  ;  perpetuum, 
84,  35,  67,  75-6,  88,  128:  Pnetor's, 
84  seq.,  and  pa$iim  (see  below)  ^pro- 
vinciale,  35  ;  in  rem,  134  note  ;  Theo- 


Ediot  {eonUnued), 
dorid,  89 ;  tralatitiom,  85  ;  utbaimm, 
85. 

Edict  of  Praetor,  84  seq. :  actio  nozalia, 
184  ;  actio  Publidana,  268-4 ;  adjdn- 
ing  proprietors,  258 ;  adjournments, 
285-6;  agency,  628,  614-15,  617; 
Bonorum  possessio  (q.v.) ;  commo- 
datum,  475-6 ;  convidum,  147  ;  cor- 
rupting slaves,  i64  ;  damnum  injuria, 
243  seq.,  880  ;  de  glande  legenda,  254, 
888  ;  desuspensis,  153-4 ;  depodt,  479 ; 
equitable  contracts,  527  seq. ;  filius- 
famllias  (injuria  to),  195-6;  formnlse, 
.  980  seq.;  heir,  876-7,  886;  hdr  and 
l^atee,  917,  952  ;  injuria,  146-156, 
164-6  (slaves),  195-6  (children);  in- 
terdicts, 997  seq.  ;  intestate  succea- 
non,  840-68,  866-9  (freedmen) ;  lex 
AquHia  (extension  of),  146,  244  ;  libel, 
148 ;  manumianon  (private),  172-8 ; 
negotiorum  gestio,  661 ;  pacta,  546-9  ; 
pater  fidudarius  (fraud  by),  213  ; 
pauperies,  248 ;  pecunia  caiistituta» 
566-8 ;  penalty  for  injuria,  154-5 ; 
possession  (q.v.);  prescription,  289; 
slander,  148  ;  slaves  —  oozmpting^ 
164,  injuria  to,  164-6,  runaway,  163, 
theft  by,  240  ;  summons,  969  -  71 ; 
usucapio,  long  possession  equivalent, 
289,  resdssion  of,  271 ;  vi  bona  rapta, 
241,  832  ;  wills,  768-9. 

Edictales,  80. 

Editio  actionis,  988. . 

Education,  legal,  55,  79-80. 

Effractores,  1070. 

Effusa,  153-4, 155,  552. 

Ejectment,  forcible,  from  lands,  250, 
1070-71. 

Electio — ^in  legacy,  928  ;  in  altemaktive 
stipulation,  579-80. 

Emancipatio,  212-14 :  ancient  form  (based 
on  triple  sale),  212-13 ;  under  the 
Anastasian  rescript,  213  ;  Justinian^a 
alterations,  214 ;  voluntary  on  both 
sides,  212. 

Emandpated  brothers  or    sisten  - 

intestate  succession,  858. 
Emandpated  child — child  andpauvnt, 
676-8,  130:    disherison   di,   778; 
intestate    succession    of,    849-54 
(fathers),  855-7  (mothers). 

Embezzlement,  of  public  proper^,  45, 
57, 1071, 1062, 1067. 

Emperor,  tJie,  71,  76  ;  his  coundl,  71. 

Emphyteusis,  426-9, 383  ;  alienation,  427, 
429  ;  creation,  428 ;  definition,  osigin, 
and  nature,  426  ;  forfeiture,  428  ; 
rights  of  emphyteuta,  427  ;  xme  and 
enjoyment  {utmdi  fruendi^,  oompaRd 
with  right  of  fruduariiu,  427  ;  is  be 
in  law  owner?  426  ;  oompaied  with 
ownership,  388 ;  remedies,  429  ;  ter- 
mination, 428. 
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Employer  and  workman,  512-18. 

Emptio  bonorum,  994-6,  1038,  1042. 

Emptio-venditio.     See  Sale. 

Emptor  familise,  767-8,  769,  808-4. 

Enchiridium,  100. 

Epanagoge  Legris,  95 ;  Ancta,  96. 

Epigrammata,  148. 

Episcopalis  audientia,  74.  - 

EpisiulsB,  imperial,  76. 

Epitome  Legum,  96 ;  ad  Procliiron  mn- 
tata,  96. 

Equitable  contracts,  458,  471-90,  527-84 
(history). 

Equites,  the,  9,  44. 

Eremodicio,  in,  1008. 

Ereptitium  legatam,  915. 

Ergastula,  abolished,  158. 

Erro,  501. 

Error — ^falssB  cansee,  270 ;  in  statement 
of  claim,  1018  ;  in  contract — in  corpore 
(essential),  581-2,  in  substantia  or  ma- 
teria (non-essential),  582-4  ;  of  fact,  of 
law,  in  quasi-contnict,  660,  affecting 
bona  fides  in  usucapio,  268  ;  in  legacy, 
923-6  (in  corpore) ;  marriage  under 
(as  to  status  of  one  of  the  parties),  199- 
200  ;  recovery  of  money  paid  in,  657- 
661,  894,  923. 

Escheat,  laws  of,  789.     See  Caduca. 

Eunuchs — cannot  adopt,  211. 

Eviction — in  hire,  508  ;  in  sale,  493,  495- 
498,  502,  817. 

Evidence,  1049-60  ;  admission  and  ex- 
clusion of,  1051-3,  1054-6 ;  circum- 
stantial, direct,  1050-51 ;  defined,  1050; 
object  of,  1049-51  ;  rule  of  (what  is, 
and  is  not,  a),  1051 ;  sufficiency  of, 
1056-7  ;  who  cannot  give,  1055-6.  See 
Testimony,  Witnesses. 

Exceptio,  40,  133  note,  989-92,  1015-17  ; 
nature,  objects,  and  form  of,  990  ;  not 
used  in  Legis  actio,  1015 ;  in  extraor- 
dinary procedure,  1016-17  ;  when  fail- 
ure to  use  is  &tal,  991  ;  defendant 
must  prove  the  facts  alleged  in,  1057. 

Exceptio  cognitoria,  991  ;  cohserens 
personsB,  133  ;  cohserens  rei,  133  ;  dila- 
toria,  991, 1017, 1027  (procurator);  doli, 
470,  694,  598,  630,  633,  642,  700,  846, 
847, 891, 916, 925, 990  ;  in  factum  com- 
posita,  594 ;  jusjurandi,  1016 ;  litis 
dividuse,  991,  996  ;  metus  causa,  594; 
nisi  bonis  cesserit,  576  ;  non  numeratse 
pecuniae,  470-71 ;  pacti  convent!,* 5 76, 
589,  630,  642,  913,  914,  990,  991 ;  per- 
emptoria,  990-91, 1017  ;  perpetua,  660, 
1017  ;  procuratorise,  1027  ;  rei  all  ansa 
a  fisoo  emptee,  272  ;  rei  in  judicium  de- 
ductsB,  1015  *  rei  judicatse.  1015, 1016  ; 
rei  residuse,  991  ;  temporalis,  1017. 

Exceptores,  293. 

Exchange  (permntatio),  541,  491. 

Excusationes — curatorum,  734 ;  tutorum, 
718-21  725-6. 


Execution  of  Judgments,  1029-44;  against 
the  person,  18  (XII.  Tables),  1034*36, 
1033  ;  against  property,  1042-44,  1033  ; 
by  sale  of  debtor's  universal  succession, 
(bankruptcy),  1086-42. 

Exemplum  (copy),  1054. 

Exemptions  from  serving  as  curator,  784  ; 
as  tutor,  718-21,  725-6. 

Exercitor,  617-18. 

Exercitus,  10. 

Exheredatio  (disherison),  774-9,  783-4. 

ExiHum,  1065, 1067, 1069, 1071, 1072. 

Existimatio,  loss  of,  1038-40,  1043. 

Expenditure — ^beneficial,  necessary,  orna- 
mental.   See  Impensse. 

Expensilatio,  466-71,  525-7, 587  ;  no  con- 
dition attachable,  589 ;  novatio,  629  ; 
release,  641. 

Experientia  Roman!,  96. 

ExpiUta  hereditas,  1072. 

Expressa  nooent,  non  expressa  non  nocent, 
941. 

Expiomissio,  468-9,  631-2,  565,  626, 680. 

Extortion  by  provincial  governors,  57, 
1068. 

Extrajudicial  Remedies  for  debt,  1044. 

Extranea  persona  (outsider),  324. 

Extraneus  heres,  834,  871-2,  876-81. 

ExtraordinarisB  cognitiones,  1018  ;  extra- 
ordinaria  crimina,  74-75  ;  judicia,  1012, 
1029, 1039. 

Faoere,  453  ;  non  facere,  458. 

Fact,  questions  of,  1049  ;  relevant  and 
irrelevant,  1052,  1053. 

Falcidia — ^lex  (see  Lex  Falcidia) ;  quarta, 
750-2,  760,  819,  820,  882-8. 

Falsum,  57, 1062. 

Familia — ^the  family,  5  ;  early  limits  and 
conditions  of,  203-4  ;  early  quasi-part- 
nership  of  father  and  ohUdren  in 
the  property  of,  774-5 ;  under  XII. 
Tables,  259.  Families  emptor,  767-8, 
769,  803-4.  Familifie  erdscundse  judi- 
cium (or  actio).     See  Judicium. 

Farm.     See  Fundus. 

Farm  stock,  rights  of  usufructuary  in, 
899. 

Farmer,  898,  447,  507  seq. 

Fees  (advocates*),  513,  1018, 1028. 

Fenus.  See  Interest.  Fenus  nauticum, 
474. 

Ferise — imperiales,  repentinse,  solemnes, 
52. 

Fetials,  10. 

Fiction,  40,  263,  342,  741-2,  843,  1087. 

Fideicommissum — introduction  of,  809-11, 
824 ;  definition,  812 ;  in  dassification 
of  Gains,  126  ;  as  affecting  position  of 
heres,  812-22 ;  fideicommissarias,  818  ; 
duties  of  heres  to  fideicommissarius, 
818-16  ;  duties  of  fideicommissarius  to 
heres,  816-17 ;  duties  of  fideicommis- 
sarius to  creditors  and  legatees — ^legis- 
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Fideicommissnm  (conUmied). 
lative  changes,  817-22 ;  as  enlaiging 
the  power  of  Bubetitution,  822-4  ;  power 
of  appointment,  828 ;  a  trust  upon  a 
trust,  823 ;  as  removing  testamentary 
incapacity,  824-5 ;  of  freedom,  175-7, 
186  (remedies) ;  instruments  creating 
(will,  letter  or  spoken  words,  or  nod, 
codicils),  825-80;  mora,  894;  form, 
894-5 ;  modality,  895 ;  restriotions  as 
to  object  of  bequest,  895,  as  to  persons 
capable  of  being  legatees,  895-6,  as  to 
causae  896 ;  release,  896 ;  remedies, 
896.    See  Codicilli,  Legacy. 

Fidejussio,  fidejussor — definition,  665-6  ; 
distinction  from  pactum  de  constituto, 
567-8  ;  extinction,  -575  ;  form,  570 ; 
preescriptio  in  action  against  fidejussor, 
993 ;  restrictions,  571  seq.  In  case  of 
co-sureties,  577-9 ;  in  case  of  tutores, 
716. 

Fidepromissio — definition,  565  ;  extinc- 
tion, 575 ;  form,  570 ;  restrictions, 
571  seq.    In  case  of  co-sureties,  577. 

Fiducia,  fiducisB  contractus,  431-7,  528 
seq.,  850-51  (emancipation). 

Fidudarius  (-aria) — coemptio,  731,  795  ; 
pater,  218,  712 ;  tutela,  tutor,  712-18 
(impuberum),  730-81  (mulierum). 

Filiafamilias,  194 ;  disherison  of,  776-7, 
779 ;  dowry  of,  850  (hotchpot).  See 
Child,  Filiusfamilias. 

Filiusfamilias,  194,  189-93;  agent— in 
contract,  610  seq.,  in  conveyance,  323, 
in  possession,  354,  356-7  ;  restrictions 
on  his  power  to  borrow,  473-4 ;  inca- 
pacity to  contract,  605-6 ;  anciently 
suable  for  delicts,  197 ;  disherison  of, 
775-7,  779 ;  injuria  to,  194-5 ;  labour 
of,  189;  loans  to,  473-4;  peculinm, 
292-5,  605-6  ;  peculium  castrense,  605- 
606,  797,  808  ;  property  of,  189  ;  sur- 
rendered in  mancipio,  196-7;  testament! 
factio,  794  seq. ;  could  not  be  tutor, 
717.    See  Potestas. 

Finance  Ministers,  provincial,  73. 

Fines,  1065, 1069,  1071-2. 

Fire-raising,  wilful,  1071. 

FiscuB — caduca,  758  ;  claimed  inheritance 
in  absence  of  heirs  ab  intestate,  806  ; 
claimed  trusts  left  to  aliens,  824 ;  for- 
feiture of  inheritance  to,  882-8  ;  hypo- 
thec of,  443 ;  prescription  of  actions 
competent  to,  649 ;  priority  of,  442 ; 
property  of,  not  susceptible  of  usu- 
capio,  272 ;  successor  of  man  whose 
memory  is  condemned,  835. 

Fishing — in  harbours,  rivers,  sea,  310. 

Flamen— Dialis,  220,  223,  225,  227; 
Martialis,  225  ;  Quirinalis,  225. 

Fleta^  Roman  law  in,  111. 

Florentine  Pandects,  101. 

Flumen,  813  ;  distinguished  from  rivus 
(stream),  313  ;  perenne,  torrens,  313. 


Fluminis  recipiendi  vel  non  redpkndi 
jus,  417. 

Food,  raising  price  of,  1063,  1067. 

Fora,  32. 

Force.    See  Vis. 

Foreclosure  of  mortgage,  437-8. 

Forfeiture — of  emphyteusis,  428  ;  of  in- 
heritance to  Fiscus,  882-3  ;  of  freed- 
man's  independence  for  ingratitude, 
170,  of  son's,  212  ;  of  patria  potestas, 
220  ;  of  master's  property  in  a  slave, 
183. 

Forgery,  57,  1062  ;  of  chirograph,  1071. 

Formal  contracts,  458,  459-71,  525-7 
(history). 

Formalism  of  Roman  law,  23-24,  38, 
825. 

Formulffi— system  of,  980-1011,  38,  68, 
974  :  transition  from  Legis  actionesto, 
980-88 ;  transition  from,  to  Judida 
Extraordinaria,  1012-13;  in  an  actio, 
983-97;  proceedings  to  obtun,  983; 
parts  of,  987-9  ;  technicalities  abol- 
ished, 69, 1013. 

Formula  arbitraria,  998-9  ;  in  fac- 
tum concepta,  40,  986-7,  981 ;  in 
ju8concepta,40,  986,  987-9  ;  peU- 
toria,  868, 983  ;  prsjudidaliB,  987. 
Fprmulas  juris  abolished,  69,  lOlS. 

Forum,  51. 

Fossa,  313. 

Foster-child,  181. 

Fraud — in  alienation,  1040-42  ;  npop 
creditors,  in  manumission,  178-9  ;  sale 
of  freeman,  171 ;  removing  landmark^ 
239  ;  theft,  233  seq.     See  Dolus. 

Fraudationis  causa  latitare,  970. 

Freedman,  33,  128,  130,  138,  140,  170, 
171 ;  ingratitude  of,  to  patron,  how 
punished,  170 ;  falsely  representing 
himself  as  freebon,  1071.  See  Libo-- 
tini. 

Freedom.   See  Libertas. 

Freeman,  127,  128,  171  ;  as  agent,  in 
contract,  617*21 ;  illegal  detention  <^, 
186 ;  fraudulent  sale  of,  171  ;  know- 
ingly treated  as  slave,  147,  149,  153^ 

Fructuaria  stipulado,  1002. 

Fructuarium  judicium,  1002. 

Fructuarius,  398  (see  Ususfructas);  might 
bring  causa  liberalis,  184. 

Fruc^us,  335,  399-401  ;  439,  444  (mort- 
gage) ;  901-3  (legacy)  ;  civiles,  335  ; 
consumpti,  percepti,  336  ;  &Ilins  <m 
anothers  land,  254  ;  lidtatio,  1002-3  ; 
perceptlo,  398 ;  separatio,  398. 

Fuga  lata,  1065. 

Fugitivus,  500,  599. 

Fundus— -dotaUs,  299  ;  emphyteuticarins, 
426  ;  instructus,  907-8 ;  cum  instm- 
mento,  906-7 ;  legacy  of,  906-7  ;  with 
everything  on  the  premises,  908. 

Furandi  affectus,  286. 

Furiosi— cura  of,  732-5  ;  incapacity  in- 
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Furiosi  (conHnued). 
herent,  180 ;  incapable  of  committing 
injuria,   153,  of    contracting,  606,  of 
being  totores,  71 7 ;  marriage  of  children 
of,  681 ,  testamenti  factio,  794, 797, 808. 

Furniture,  907-9,  958. 

Furor,  606. 

Furtiva— condictio,  287,  825,  829,  552 ; 
res,  825. 

Furtum — abetting,  240  ;  actions  for,  325- 
80 ;  nozal  action  for,  184 ;  who  (not 
being  owner)  could  bring  action  for, 
287-9  ;  who  could  not  bring  action  for, 
239  ;  aggravated,  827  ;  might  be  com- 
promised (under  XIL  Tables),  18 ;  con- 
ceptum,  21,  828,  1019  ;  definition  and 
derivation,  288  ;  definition  adopted  by 
Bracton,  116 ;  elements  of,  283-7 ; 
of  immoveables  (oould  there  be  ?),  288  ; 
compared  with  injuria,  235  ;  manifes- 
tnm,  826,  1019-20  (costs),  169,  1073- 
75  (action,  penalty) ;  of  moveables, 
283  ;  neo  manifestum,  826,  1019-20 
(costs),  21,  1073  (penalty)  ;  nocturnal, 
21 ;  oblatum,  21,  828,  1020 ;  penalty 
for,  21, 169, 326-7, 1078  ;  of  possession, 
286-7— from  creditor,  286,  by  owner 
from  bona  Jide  possessor,  237,  case  of 
tnalaJkU  possessor,  287,  imder  contract 
of  deposit,  286,  under  contract  of  loan, 
236 ;  criminal  punishment  of,  1070  ; 
of  use  (usus),  285-6. 

Gaius — 77,  84-85  ;  classification  of  Insti- 
tutes of,  124-182,  189 ;  defects  of,  as  a 
text-book,  139. 

Gens,  6,  888-9. 

Gentiles,  6,  19,  838-9  ;  intestate  succes- 
sion of,  837-40,  848. 

Genus  and  species,  580. 

Gift — ^to  concubines  or  natural  children, 
321-2  ;  between  husband  and  wife,  319 ; 
confirmation  of  invalid,  820-21.  See 
Donatio. 

GlAns,  254,  388,  885,  398. 

Gloss,  the  Great,  100. 

Glossators,  the,  99-100. 

Governors,  provincial,  44,  67,  72,  687, 
695,  882,  887,  896,  1063,  1067.  See 
Praeses  provincise. 

Gneco-Boman  Law,  98. 

Grandfathers  and  grandchildren — intes- 
tate succession  of,  854-5. 

Giiterbock,  Prof.  Dr.,  on  Bracton*s  obli- 
gations to  the  Roman  law,  108-116. 

JSabebb  ucbrb,  495. 

Uabitatio,  411. 

Jlandvnriting,  in  evidence,  1055, 1059. 

Jlarbours,  rights  in,  310. 

IHasta,  symbol  of  Quiritary  ownership, 

49,  259. 
Searsay,  generally  excluded,  1055. 
Seir  {heret),  744  seq. ;  definition,  744-5, 


Heir  {continued), 

818 ;  extraneus,  884,  871-2,  876,-7,-8, 
879-81 ;  fideicommissarius,  818  seq. ; 
Hindoo,  745-6  ;  indignus,  882-3  ;  joint, 
757-68  ;  necessarius,  875, 179  ;  sine  re, 
776,  845-6  ;  775,-6,-8,-9,  799,  805.  808, 
883-5  (succession  of),  839,  882 ;  suus 
et  necessarius,  876,  879-81 ;  possessois 
pro  herede,  885. 

Appointment  {itutUutio)^  786-8 ;  oap- 
tatorisB  institutiones  or  scriptune, 
947 ;  pro  heredegerendo,  877, 879- 
881 ;  substitution,  788-94.    Semd 
heres  semper  hereSf  882.     Duties 
— ^prior  to  Justinian,   747-54,  to 
creditors,  747-9,  to  legatees,  749- 
754 ; — after  introduction  of  inven- 
tories, 754-7,  to  creditors,  755-6, 
to  legatees,  756-7  ;  converted  into 
mere  executor,    755.     Incapacity 
of    {UstamenU  factio),    798-802. 
Rights,  747.    Descent  of  obliga- 
tions   to,   650 ;   responsibility  of 
heirs  of  curators,  785,  of  tutors, 
724-5.     See  Inheritance,  Bonorum 
Poesessio,  Fideicoomiissa. 
Hereditas — ^in  classification  of  Gaius,  126  ; 
damnosa,  748  ;  fideicommissaria,  809- 
880  ;  jacens,  802,  898-9  ;  legituna,  880. 
Hereditatis  aditio,  875-81 ;  delatio, 
876  ;  expilatse  crimen,  1072 ;  peti- 
tio,  806,884,886,poBses8oria,  848 ; 
partis  petitio,  886.    See   Inherit- 
ance, Heir. 
Heretics — dotes,  donationes,  to  children, 
809,  681 ;  slaves  of  (freed  on  accept- 
ance of  Christianity),  188  ;  succession, 
864 ;   testimony   of  (excluded),  1056  ; 
wills  of,  797 ;  not  witnesses  to  wIUb,  803, 
Hexabiblos,  of  Harmenopulos,  97. 
Highways,  811-13. 

Hindoo  law — adoption,  205  note ;  inherit- 
ance, 745-6 ;  Narada,  122. 
Hire  (locatio  oonductio),  505-16  :  defini- 
tion, 505  ;  dissolution  of  contract,  513- 
514;  no  historical  connexion  with  stipu- 
lation, 585  ;  difiFersfrom  sale,  506,  from 
superficies,  507 ;  payment  {merces  certa), 
505,  509;  remedies,  514;  rights  and 
duties,  507-18  ;  theft  under  contract  of, 
238. 

Hire  of  Services  {operarum)  :  506-7, 
511-13 ;  distinction  of  services, 
511 ;  confusion  of  the  Roman 
jurists,  511 ;  workman  and  em- 
ployer, 512-13 ;  responsibility  of 
workman,  512-18. 
Hire  of  Things:  506-7,508-11  ;  evic- 
tion, 508,  509  ;  faults — ^warranty, 
509 ;  fixtures,  removal  of,  509 ; 
remission  of  rent,  508,  509 ;  re- 
pairs, 508,  509 ;  responsibilil^  for 
thing  hired,  508,  510 ;  subletting, 
508. 
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Homicide,  1069. 

Honorarium,  482,  490,  518,  1013, 1028. 

Horrearii,  513. 

Horremn,  444  (hypothec). 

Hotchpot,  783,  850,  858. 

House — 907-8  (see  Domus) ;  forcible 
entry  to  a  man's,  149  ;  legacy  of,  905-8  ; 
rights  of  usufructuary  in,  400,  of  usu- 
ary,  410. 

Housebreakers,  1070. 

Household,  the,  5.    See  Familia. 

Humanists,  the,  102. 

Hurt,  when  an  injuria,  150-2. 

Husband  and  wife,  678-96, 130 ;  gifts  be- 
tween, 319-20  ;  intestate  succession  of, 
863.     See  Marriage. 

Hypothectt.    See  Pignus  and  Hypotheca. 

Iqnominia,  876. 

Ignorance  of  fact  and  of  law,  660. 

data,  444. 

Illegitimate  children,  677. 

lUustres  viri,  156. 

Imaginaria— solutio,  639,  641 ;  venditio, 
492. 

Immiitio,  876-7,  879-81. 

Immoral  consideration,  468. 

Immoveables,  249  seq. :  conterminous 
(rights  of  owners  of),  253-5;  depriva- 
tion of  owner  of  simple  possession  of, 
249-51 ;  offences  against  ownership  of, 
1070-71  ;  rights  to,  249  seq.,  to  enjoy- 
ment and  use  of,  251  seq.;  no  robbery 
of,  250  ;  no  theft  of,  249. 

Impediments  to  marriage,  682-8. 

ImpenssB — necessarise  and  utiles,  278, 301, 
802,  307,  336-7,  388  (joint-owners), 
440  (mortgage)  ;  voluptaris  (orna- 
mental), 302,  478  (commodatum),  481 
(depositum),  488  (mandatum),  603 
(sale),  904  (legacy). 

Imperium,  7,  8,  14,  41. 

Impetratio  actionis,  1013. 

Impossibility — of  conditions,  in  contract, 
591-2,  in  legacy,  936-8,  in  bequest  of 
liberty,  176, 937  ;  of  performance  (when 
equivalent  to  actual  performance), 
637-8  ;  of  promises,  598-600.  Impos- 
sibilium  nulla  obligatio  est,  599. 

Imprisonment,  1065,  1069 ;  for  debt, 
1035-6, 1043. 

Improvements,  compensation  for,  277-81 
(accessio),  301  (dos),  387,  440  (pignus). 

Impuberes,  696  seq.;  inherent  incapacity, 
180 ;  incapacity  to  contract,  607,  to 
marry,  688  ;  no  tettamerUifacHo,  797-9, 
803. 

In  bonis  habere,  263-5,  612,  674,  713. 

In  diem  addictio,  590-91. 

In  judido,  proceedings,  23, 117. 

In  jure,  proceedings,  23, 116, 973-80  (legis 
actio),  980-97  (formula) ;  cessio  (see 
Cessio  in  jure) ;  confessio,  1003 ;  in- 
terrogatio,  1008 ;  jusjurandum,  1005. 


In  jus  vocatio,  967-78. 

Insedificatio,  276. 

Incapacity,  legal,  129, 180. 

Incendium,  standing  commission  on,  57. 

Incerta  persona — who  is,  799,  922 ;  sub 
certa  demonstratione  (id  est,  ex  oertis 
personis),  922  ;  cannot  be  heir,  798-9 ; 
unborn  child  was,  799 ;  cozporatian,  or 
municipality  was,  799 ;  legacy  left  to, 
922-3;  tradition  to,284;'.tru8t  leftto,825. 

Incerti  condictio.     See  Condictio. 

Incertus  dies,  587,  933. 

Incest,  1068. 

Incorporeal  things,  287. 

Indentures,  469. 

Index,  1054. 

Indian  Penal  Code,  1058. 

Indictio,  403. 

Indigni,  882-8. 

Inductionee,  805. 

Indutis  quinquennales,  1040. 

Infamia,  481-2  note;  of  bankrupt,  1088-40, 
1048, 1061 ;  of  removed  curator,  785 ; 
from  depositum,  482 ;  of  heirs.  782 ; 
from  committing  or  instigating  injuria, 
155 ;  from  mandatum,  490  ;  of  patron, 
667 ;  of  partner,  1021 ;  of  removed 
tutor,  727. 

Infantia,  701.  Infantile  proximi,  153, 
607,  701, 

Infanticide,  190-91. 

Infortiatum,  101. 

Ingenui,  667,  718. 

Ingratitude,  forfeiture  of  independoia 
for— by  child,  212,  by  freedman,  170, 
668. 

Inheritance,739-887,19  (XII.  TaUes);  de- 
finition, 739, 744-5;  classification,  126-7, 
138, 140 ;  chief  form  of  universal  snoces- 
sion,  740 ;  influence  of  Boman  on  En- 
glish law  of,  114  ;  comparison  of  Hindoo 
law  of,  745-6  ;  in  jure  cessio  of,  881-2 ; 
division  o^  761-2 ;  heir— righta  and 
duties  of,  745-63,  joint-heira»  757-6S ; 
legacy  of,  914-15  ;  offences  as  to,  1072 ; 
bona  Jide  possessor,  885-6,  mala  Jide 
possessor,  885-6;  remedies,  88S-7;  in- 
testate succession,  830-74,  pretorian 
innovations,  840-68;  testamentazysoc- 
cession,  764-830 ;  untransferable  and 
indivestible,  881-2 ;  vesting^  of  (aditio 
hereditatis),  875-81.  See  Heir,  Hck- 
ditas. 

Injuria,  20, 145-156, 166,  240  :  compared 
with  furtum,  235  ;  Bracton  follows  the 
Institutes  as  to,  116;  definition,  145; 
meanings,  150 ;  forms,  146-50  ;  aggra- 
vated {atrox)f  155, 1069  ;  circomBtaBees 
rendering  infliction  of  pain  or  Irart  an. 
150-52 ;  to  slaves,  164-6  ;  who  eould 
not  commit,  1 58 ;  who  could  not  sue  ftr. 
153;  who  could  not  suffer,l 58  ;  vicarioa 
responsibility  for,  158-4;  remedy 
154-6, 1073-4 ;  criminal  prosecutioa  for. 
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Injuria  {eontintied), 
156,  1069;  condemnation  oarried  in- 
famy, 1^5;   hem  of    wrongdoer   not 
liable,  156-6 ;  prescription  in  action  for, 
156;    indulgence  to  officials  of  rank 
sued  for,  156, 1069. 
Innkeeper's  responsibility  (fortmn),  241. 
Innominate  real  contracts,  540  seq. 
InofficioBum  testamentmn,  780-82,  785. 
Inquilmtis,  162-3,  444,  507  seq.;  caatro- 

mm,  720. 
Inquiry.    See  Inquisitio,  Causa  (cognita). 
Inquisitio,  by  Pteetor— before    appoint- 
ment of  curator,  734,  of  tutor,  709-10, 
706. 
Inscriptio,  in  criminal  proceedings,  59. 
Inainuatio,  178,  809. 
Institor,  618-20. 

Institutes— of  Gaius,  84-85, 124-32  (clas- 
sification), 139  (defects,  aa  text-book); 
of  Justinian,  91-92,  124-82  (classifica- 
tion), 189  (defects,  as  text-book). 
Institutio  heredum,  786-8;  captatoria,947. 
Instructus    (-a)— domus,    907  ;    fundus, 

907,  908. 
Instrumentum — domestica,  1055 ;  dotalia, 
937  ;  of  farm,  and  house,  835-6, 906-7  ; 
nuptialia,  884. 
Insularius,  404,  619. 
Insult — ^to  the  dead,  147  ;  in  pictures, 

148  ;  in  public,  147.    See  Injuria. 
Intellectus,  701. 
Intentio  — of    formula,    988,    989,    996 

(variance). 
Intention — ^in  delivery  (traditio),  288-4  ; 
in  injuria,  146,  148,  150-51 ;  in  pos- 
session, 341-57  (see  Animiis) ;  in  theft 
(furtum),  284-5. 
Intercessio — of  tribune,  14  note,  27,  565, 

1045 ;  by  woman,  573-4,  631. 
Interdictio  aqua  et  igni,  218,  187,  694, 

795, 1061, 1065. 
Interdictum,  40,  41,  185, 187,  982, 1018  ; 
nature  of,  and  comparison  with  actions, 
i)98-1001  ;    possessory,   342-74  ;    pro- 
cedure in,  997-1003. 
Interdictum — de  aqua  cottidiana  et 
eestiva,  424  ;  de  arboribus  cssden- 
dis,    333,    409  ;    de    clandestina 
possessione,     851  ;     de     cloacis, 
425  ;  de  fonte,  425  ;  de  glande 
legenda,     254,    888,     997  ;     de 
inspiciendo  ventre,  222  ;    de  it- 
inere  actuque   private,  887,   888 
note,   408,   424,   997,    utile,    888 
note ;    de   liberis    exhibendis    et 
duoendis,  221,  997  note ;  de  libero 
homine  exhibendo,  186,  997  note  ; 
de    migrando,    514 ;    de    mortuo 
inferendo,  817 ;  de  precario,  881, 
412  ;   de  rebus  saciis,  997  note ; 
de  ripa  munienda,  814 ;  de  rivis 
refieiendii,  424  ;  de  superfide,  430, 
997  note :  de  vi  cottidiana,  332  ; 
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Interdictum  {eonUnued), 

de  vi  et  vi  armata,  250,  332,  409, 
997  note ;  duplex,  859,  873  ;  for 
emphyteusis,  429 ;  exhibitorium, 
359  ;  fraudatorium,  1042  ;  ne  quid 
in  flumine  publico  fiat  quo  aliter 
aqua  Auat  atque  uti  priore  sestate 
fluxit,  814;  ne  quid  in  flumine 
publico  ripave  ejus  fiat  quo  pejus 
navigetur,  314  ;  ne  quid  in  loco 
publico  vel  itinere  fiat,  312,  utile, 
310 ;  ne  quid  in  loco  sacro  fiat^ 
318 ;  possessorium,  1038  (G.  4, 
145)  ;  poBsessionis  adipisoendai, 
448,  842,  recuperandsB,  250-51, 
retinendffi,  857-8;  prohilntorium, 
359,  998;  quasi-Salvianum,  448, 
997  note ;  quod  legatorum,  885, 
952  ;  quod  vi  aut  clam,  252, 
832-8,  341,  342,  857  seq.,  409, 
514,  997  note  ;  quorum  bonorum, 
842-5  ;  886-7,  997  note ;  for  re- 
pairs, 424-5  ;  restitutorium,  359  ; 
Salvianum,  448,  997  note,  1000, 
utile,  448  ;  sectorium,  1086  ; 
secundarium,  1002-3  ;  for  servi- 
tudes, 423-5,  997  note;  simplex, 
859,  378;  undo  vi,  250-1,  842, 
857  seq.,  116;  ut  in  flumine 
publico  navigare  liceat,  313  ;  uti 
possidetis,  857-9,  116,  253,  333, 
862,  365  seq.  (history),  997  note, 
1001  ;  utrubi,  857-9,  365  seq. 
(history),  997  note,  1001. 
UH  poakietia  and  Utrubi — conjec- 
tural date  of  introduction,  374 
note ;  their  purpose,  later  and 
original,  365-6  ;  possible  origin  of 
Ut%  possidetU  in  the  necessities  of 
private  holders  of  the  ager  pub- 
licus,  867  seq.;  views  of  Niebuhr 
and  Savigny,  867 ;  possible  also 
that  interdicts  were  first  introduced 
to  protect  the  proprietary  interests 
of  peregrini,  367-9  ;  first  hypo- 
thesis accounts  for  UH  poandetis, 
the  other  accounts  for  both  Uti 
ponidetia  and  Utrubi^  370  - 1  ; 
ownership  extended  to  peregrini 
through  possession,  871 ;  parallel 
in  case  of  Inheritance,  871  ;  cor- 
roboration of  conclusions  reached, 
from  peculiarities  of  interdict  pro- 
cedure, 872  seq. ;  profound  differ- 
ence between  UU  pomdetia  and 
Utrubi  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
rest  of  the  interdicts  on  the  other 
— as  Unde  vi,  872,  and  Quod  vi  wiU 
dam,  373  ;  correspondence  of  this 
difference  with  a  difference  in  Pro- 
cedure, 373-4.  Is  the  hypothesis 
of  the  origin  of  possessory  inter- 
dicts in  the  necessity  of  establishing 
a  wider  basis  of  ownership,  con- 
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Interdlctum  {continued), 

Bistent    with    the    characteristio 
rales  of  the  law  of  Poesession? 
875  seq.;  title  no  defencoi  376; 
Animus  domini,  375-88  (see  under 
Possession). 
Interest,   652-8|   21 ;    compound   [uiurcB 
umtrarum),  653, 1032  ;  usane  legitimsa, 
652,    724;    pupillaies,    728-4;    fenns 
semiimciarium,    nnoiarium,    652 ;    on 
pecunia  trajectitia,  475,  658 ;  on  pur- 
chase money  unpaid,  508 ;  on  trusts, 
894  ;  when  stopped  by  tender  of  prin- 
cipal, 637. 
Interitus  rei,  eflfoct  of — ^in  emphyteusis, 
428 ;  in  legacy,   908,   951 ;  in  mort- 
gage, 447 ;  in  discharge  of  obligation, 
687-8 ;    in    senritude — ^personal,    408, 
prsedial,  423. 
Interpretation  —  of    wills    and    legacies, 

953-64. 
Interrogatio  in    jure — ^in  criminal   pro- 
ceedings, 69  ;  interrogatories,  1003-5  ; 
actio  interrogatoriai  1004-5. 
Intestabills,  21, 148,  482  note,  808. 
Intestate  succession,  830-74 :  intestatus, 
883 ;  to  freebora  persons,  830-66 ;  to 
freedmen,    866-74;    in    Gains,    126; 
names    and    degrees    of   relationship, 
830-32. 

Under  XII.  Tables,  838-40— of  sni 
heredes,  833-5,  of  agnati,  885-7,  of 
gentiles,  837-40  ;  Praetorian  Edict 
(Bonorum  Possessio,  q.v.),  840-63, 
defects  of  XII.  Tables,  848  ;  Jus- 
tinian's final  reforms,  863-5.     Ex- 
chequer as  heir,  865-6. 
Intimidation,  593-5. 
Inundatio,  276. 
Invecta,  444. 
Inventory,  751,  754-7. 
Invito  domino,  234-6  (furtnra). 
Irrelevance.     See  Relevance. 
Isaurian  Law,  the,  94. 
Islands,  formed  in  rivers,  275-6;  in  sea, 

256. 
Iter,  415,  419,  424.    See  Interdictum. 
Iteratio,  674. 

Jactu,  lex  Rhodia  de,  514-16. 

Jettison,  514-16. 

Jews — dos  and  donatio  to  children,  809  ; 
marriage,  687 ;  slaves  of,  183 ;  testi- 
mony, 1056. 

Joint-crieditors,  Joint-debtors,  551  seq. 

Joint-heirs,  757-68,  558:  how  consti- 
tuted, 761-3 ;  rights  and  duties  as 
between  themselves,  757-9 ;  rights  to 
res  ?iereditari(g,  757,  ju»  cieereeeendi, 
757-9,  custody  of  title-deeds,  759; 
duties  to  creditors,  759-60  ;  to  legatees, 
760  ;  rules  determining  their  respective 
shares,  761-8,  956. 

Joint  legacy,  893-4,  915. 


Joint  legal  transactions,  550-55. 

Joint  obligations,  551  seq. 

Joint  ownership,  337-40,  519,  553 ;  how 
created,  389 ;  how  dissolved,  889-40 ; 
rights  and  duties,  338-9 ;  remedy, 
840 ;  slave  held  in,  612-1 8. 

Joint  tutors,  554,  706-8. 

Judex,  44-47,  18,  22,  23,  62 ;  jndioem 
addioere,  47  ;  corruption  of,  1066 ; 
domesticus,  190;  judicem  ferre,  47; 
judgment  of,  1008-11;  liability  o^ 
1006-7 ;  pedaneus,  73 ;  procednre  be- 
fore, 1008-11— under  legis  actio,  1007. 
under  formula,  1007-10 ;  qusesticnis, 
58 ;  tutelaris,  70. 

Judgment,  1 008-11 ;  execution  of,  1029-44; 
grounds  of  nullity,  1011,  1009;  for 
property  (enforcement  of),  1083. 

Judgment  debts — proceedings  to  enforce, 
1088-44,  to  terminate,  1029-88.  Debtor, 
made  slave  (XIE.  Tables),  18,  169. 

Judicata  res,  60,  119. 

Judicatum  solvi  stipulatio,  1026,  983, 
1024. 

Judioes  —  Decemviri,  15,  26,  49-50 ; 
pedanei,  73-74. 

Judicial — officers,  34-51,  70-73  ;  proceed- 
ings (i>laoes  and  times  of),  51-53. 

Judido,  in,  22,  23,  etc.  (see  Judicium). 

Judids  postulatio,  978,  975,  37,  48-49. 

Judidum  (faculty  of  judgment),  701. 

Judicium  (trial,  prooe^iings  before  a 
Judex),  22,  23, 48  note,  52, 974, 1006-11; 
absolutoria,  1009  ;  capitalia,  1061  ; 
Cascellianum,  1002 ;  commum  divi- 
dundo,  337,  339-40,  524  ;  oontrariom, 
1020-21 ;  Dei,  690 ;  extraordinaria,  23. 
68, 1012-29, 1039 ;  familias  erdaeimds, 
19,  259-60,  757,  883,  891,  892,  its 
influence  on  KngliRh  law,  114  ;  fruc- 
tuarium,  1002 ;  imperio  continentia, 
42,  1010 ;  legitima,  42,  1010»  1015  ; 
ordinaria  (see  Formula),  1039  ;  pablica, 
74-76,  1061 ;  secutorium,  1002 ;  gpon- 
sionum,  1003.  See  Actio.  lii  jodieio, 
23,  117,  974,  1006-11.  Judici<atmi 
ordo  (see  Formula). 

Juliani  Novellarum  Epitome,  92. 

Jure,  proceedings  in,  23,  116,  978-SO 
(Legis actio), 980-97  (Formula);  cessio 
(see  Oessio  in  jure) ;  oonfesno,  1003 ; 
interrogatio,  1003 ;  jusjurandum,  1005. 

Jureconsnlti  (see  Jurisconsults). 

Juri  alieno  subjectus,  193. 

Juridid  conventus,  44. 

Juris — alieni,  sui,  193-4, 117, 128  ;  aoetor, 
65, 76  ;  possessio,  392 ;  pnecepta^  116  ; 
studioeus,  55,  79  ;  vinculum,  45S. 

Jurisconsults,  ihe,  53-55,  60,  76-79. 

Jurisdictio— of  praetor,  41 ;  provincial 
judicial  district,  44. 

Jurisperiti,  Jurisprudentes.  See  Juris- 
consults. 

Jurisprudentia,  116  ;  media,  859. 
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JoristB— Dutch,  104  ;  French,  102-8  ; 
German,  104-6  ;  Greek,  98,  96-97. 

Jus — its  meaningB,  116-17  ;  place  in  order 
of  development  of  juridical  ideas  among 
the  Romans,  125  ;  abstinendi,  876-81 ; 
actionnm,  124,  181-2 ;  adcreacendi, 
757-9,  776-7,  compared  vnth  substita- 
tion,  789-90  ;  sedmcandi,  418  ;  sedili- 
cium,  85, 48  ;  .fiianum,  54  ;  agnationis, 
685  ;  altius  non  toUendi,  altius  toUendi, 
418  ;  aquee  educendse,  416  ;  annulomm 
aureorum,  670  ;  arenas  fodiendae,  417  ; 
calcis  coquendse,  417 ;  civile,  24, 86-87, 
117-19 ;  dvitatis,  30  ;  doacse  mittendae, 
419 ;  oognationis,  685 ;  commerdi,  5, 
30, 198,  599  ;  commune,  771 ;  oonubii, 
5,  22,  25,  80,  187,  197-9,  682 ;  cretsB 
ezimendae,  417 ;  deliberandi,  877 ; 
dicere,  971 ;  edicendi,  120  ;  Flavianmn, 
54  ;  fluminis  recipiendi,  non  recipiendi, 
417  ;  gentium,  35-36,  117-19,161, 171, 
187-8;  honorarium,  24,  35-87,  118, 
120 ;  intercessionis,  14  note,  27 ; 
itineris,  415  ;  lapidis  eximendae,  417 ; 
Latii,  81,  38,  198;  liberorum,  731, 
856 ;  luminum,  418 ;  naturale,  35-36, 
117-19,  161,  171;  navigandi,  415; 
offerendi,  442 ;  oneris  ferendi,  417 ; 
Papirianum,  1 ;  pascendi,  416 ;  per- 
Bonarum,  or  de  personis,  124,  125-6, 
129 ;  possessionis,  392 ;  postliminii, 
33,  215-17,  714,  795,  885,  activum, 
passivum,  216;  potestatis  (see  Fotestas); 
praediorum  rusticorum,  414-17  seq., 
nrbanorum,  414,  417-19  seq.  ;  prae- 
torium,  35,  118 ;  privatum,  24,  117 ; 
projidendi,  419  ;  protegendi,  419  ;  pro- 
vocatxonis,  13,  23,  26,  80 ;  pubUcum, 
24,  117  ;  Quiritium,  118,  175-6,  229, 
261,  262-5,  323,  379,  612,  672,  674, 
699,  713,  889,  891 ;  in  re,  392 ;  de 
rebus,  124,  126 ;  publico  respondendi, 
76, 121  ;  sacrum,  21, 24, 117  ;  scriptum, 
nonsoriptum,  119  ;  sources  of,  119-121 ; 
stilliddii  recipiendi,  non  redpiendi,  418; 
Buffragii,  5, 30  ;  tigni  immittendi,  417  ; 
tripertitum,  117  (Private  Law),  769 
(testamentum). 

See  Jure,  Juri,  Juris. 

Jusjurandum  in  jure,  1005.    See  Oath. 

Justa  causa — adquisitionis,  836,  290; 
manumisdonis,  180-81  ;  possessionis, 
290,  272  ;  traditionis,  282,  287. 

JuBtae  nuptise,  226,  678-96. 

Justinian,  69-70  ;  his  Institutes,  91,  92, 
classification  of,  124,  defects  of,  as 
textbook,  189  ;  his  Law — ^in  Gaul,  99, 
in  Italy,  98  ;  his  Legislation,  90-93. 

Jostinianani  Novi,  80. 

Jastitia,  116. 

Jnstus  titulus,  270,  288. 

Kidnapping,  147,  1068, 1069. 
King,  the,  8. 


Labbo,  77. 
Laous,  813. 

Land — burdens  on,  paid  by  emphyteuta, 
428,    by    usufructuary,.  402-3;    oon- 
troverdes  as  to  (trial  of  certain),  1013  ; 
injurious  acts  done  to,  253 ;  interfer- 
ence with  owner's  use  of,  252 ;  legacy 
of,  905-7;  rights  of  usufructuary  in, 
899;  tax,  403,  901. 
Landlord  and  tenant,  278,  507  seq. 
Landmarks — ^removing,  249-50,  332. 
Land-tax,  403,  901. 
Lapidis  eximendae  jus,  417. 
Latin!  cdoni,  218  (caput),  32. 
Latin!  Juniani,  128, 173, 178, 198, 672-4, 
675-6 ;  origin  and  name,  871  ;  could 
not  marry  Boman  citizens,  688 ;   in- 
testate succesdonto,  871-4 ;  testament! 
factio,  795-8 ;  trusts,  824  ;  could  not 
be  tutores,  717  ;  abolition  of,  874. 
Latinitas,  81,  33,  672-6. 
Latitare  fraudationis  causa,  970. 
Latium — ^majus,  minus,  198. 
Laudemium,  429. 

Law — constitutional,  117 ;  criminal,  24, 
74-75,  1061-72;   ecclesiastical,  22-24, 
117  ;  private,  117  ;  pubUc,  21, 24, 117  ; 
questions  of,  1049  ;  real  property,  20 ; 
sacred,  22,  24,  117  ;  schools,  79-80. 
Law  of  Citations,  69,  79. 
Leading  questions,  1060. 
Legacy,   887-964:   classification,   126-7, 
138-40;   at  first  founded  on  will  of 
testator,  887-8  ;  subsequent  limitations, 
888.     See  Legatum  (next  page). 
Leoatum  (under  BepubUc),  887-94  : 
forms,     888-9,     897 ;     rights    of 
legatee  under  each,  889-91 ;  re- 
striction as  to  object  of  bequest^ 
891-2 ;     release,     892-3 ;     joint- 
legacy,  893-4. 
FiDEiooMMissuH    (undoT    Empire), 

894-6. 
Fusion  of  Leoatitii  and  Fidbi- 
OOHHISSXTM  (under  Justinian), 
897-952  :  definition,  897-8  ;  specific 
legacy,  898  seq.  Rules  common 
to  all  legades,  898-904  ;  rights  of 
legatee,  898-904  ;  duties  of  legatee, 
904.  Rules  applying  to  particular 
legades,  904-15  ;  legacy  of  slaves, 
905  ;  of  things — unqualified  owner- 
ship, 905-10,  qualified  ownership, 
910-12,  usufruct,  etc.,  612,  404; 
of  rights  in  penonafn,  912-14  ;  of 
hereditas,  914-15.  Co-legatees,915. 
Donatio  mortis  causa,  915-17. 
Interpretation  of  legacies,  958-64 : 
expression  dear  and  sufiicient,  but 
involving  illegality,  absurdity,  or 
injustice,  953-6  ;  expresdon  dear, 
but  incomplete,  956-7  ;  expression 
obscure  or  ambiguous,  957-64. 
Making  of  legades,  917-52.    Simple 
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Legacy  (confmtMrf). 

l^acy,  917-29 :  how  made,  917-18 ; 
wno  could  be  charged  with  pay- 
ment of,  918-20 ;  creatiiig  words, 
920-1 ;  object  of  legacy  and  person 
of  legatee  must  be  certain,  921-3  ; 
error,  923-6  ;  demonatratio,  deter- 
minatio,  924 ;  causa,  925-6 ;  modus, 
926,  984  ;  cases  where  election  of 
heir  or  legatee  is  necessary  to  vest 
the  legacy  (legacy  —  of  choice^ 
opUonis,  alternative,  in  general 
terms),  927-8;  when  it  is  uncer- 
tain whether  legatee  or  testator 
died  first,  928-9. 
ModalUy  of  legacies,  929-41 :  place 
of  performance,  929-30 ;  time  of 
performance,  930;  postponed  and 
oonditiona],  930-41 ;  dies,  980-3, 
legatum  purum,  932,  conditio, 
932-41 ;  Muciana  cautio,  939  ; 
power  of  appointment,  941. 
IteHricHoM  on  legacy,  941-9:  what 
may  not  be  bequeathed,  941-2 ; 
who  may  not  be  legatees,  942-4 ; 
as  to  unlawful  objects,  purposes, 
or  conditions,  944-9 ;  luoratlTa 
causa,  944;  captatoris  institutiones 
or  scripturse,  947  ;  restraints  on 
marria^,  947-8;  conditions  against 
morali^,  948 ;  Hegula  Catoniana, 
948-9. 
Remedies,  952. 

Sevocatum     of     legacies,     949-52: 
ademptio,  949-50,  translatio  lega- 
torum,     950-1,     eyents,     951-2. 
Divestitiye  fact,  952. 
Legatarius  (legatee) — duties  of  heir  to — 
before  Justinian,  749-54,  after  in- 
Tentorymade,  756-7 ;  lexFalcidia, 
750-4 ;    duties  of   joint-heirs  to, 
760 ;  duties  of  fideicommiasarius 
to,  817-22.    Indignus,  915 ;  par- 
tiarius,  820,  915.    See  Legacy. 
Legati  Ciesaris,  or  Augusti,  72. 
Legatum— daasification,  126-7,  188-40 
compare  donatio  mortis  causa,  916-17 
ademptum,  949-50;  of  aliment,  909 
altematiye,  928 ;  of  animals,  905 ;  of 
annuity,  912-13;   of  books,  909;   of 
chirographa,  913 ;   of  clothes  (vestis) 
910 ;  conditional,  930-41 ;  conjunctive, 
disjunctive,  915 ;    of   sum  due  to  a 
creditor,  914  ;  of  release  of  a  debt  to  a 
debtor,    913-14 ;    per    damnationem, 
889-93,  894-97,  1019  (costs),  1073  ;  of 
dowry,  911-12 ;   ereptitium,   915 ;    of 
firewood  (lignum),  910 ;   of  furniture 
(supellex),  908-9  ;  left  in  general  terms, 
928 ;  of  gold  and  silver,  910 ;  of  in- 
heritance, 914-15  ;  of  jewellenr  (oma- 
menta),   910 ;  sub  jurisjurandli  condi- 
tione,  947  ;  of  lands  or  houses,  905-8  ; 
of  building  material  (materia).  910; 


Legatum  (efrntinued). 
optionis,  927;  of  peculium,  910-11; 
poena  nomine,  944  ;  per  pneoeptionem, 
889-94, 897  ;  of  provisions  (penua),  909 ; 
purum,  917,  932 ;  of  securities,  913 ; 
of  silver  vessels  (vasa),  910 ;  sinoidi 
modo,  889-93, 894, 897  ;  of  slaves,  905 ; 
specific,  898  seq. ;  translatum,  950-51 ; 
unconditional  (purum),  917,  932;  of 
usufruct,  912,  404  ;  per  vindicationem, 
888-93,  897  ;  of  wheat,  wine,  oil,  909 ; 
of  women's  toilette  (mundus  muliebris), 
910  ;  of  wood,  910. 
Le^sres— caducariae,  789  ;  oensorise,  1044 ; 
Comeliffi,  57  ;  judiciaris,  44  ;  Julia  et 
Papia,  66, 67,  68, 81, 432  note,  677, 681, 
688,  691,  731 ;  757-8,  790  (jus  accro- 
cendi) ;  798  (incapacity  of  heirs) ;  807, 
824-5  (coelibes,  orbi) ;  865  (bona 
vacantia)  ;  867  (intestate  suooeasion  of 
freedmen) ;  893,  898-9  (joint  legacy) ; 
Julise,  39,  64,  81,  975,  981 ;  Lidnise, 
25,  27,  34,  62;  Publilise,  26,  62; 
regi8e,.l ;  republican,  61-65  ;  tribunicise, 
26  ;  under  empire,  81-82 ;  Valerie,  13, 
23,  26,  61 ;  Valeris-HoratiK,  16, 25-26, 
61.  • 
Legis  actiones:  23,  36-38,  41-42,  52, 
973-80 ;  characteristica,  979-80  ;  fonns. 
975;  Gidus  on,  974-5,  848;  defects 
and  disuse,  848,  975,  979-80,  1022  (no 
agents) ;  allowed  no  second  action  ob 
same  matter,  1014-15,  and  no  exe^ptio, 
1015. 
Legitima  portio,  780-86,  827. 
Legitimatio,  201-3  ;  per  subsequens  mat- 
rimonium,  201-2,  114,  694 ;  per  oUa- 
tionem  curias,  202;  per  rescriptum 
principis,  203  ;  by  t^tunent  confirmed 
by  Emperor,  203. 
Legitimum    judicium,    42,    648,     1010^ 

1015. 
Lender.     See  Loan. 
Leonina  Societas,  516. 
Lex,  60,  75, 119, 120. 

Lex — ^Acilia  (repetunds),  45,  46,  57, 
58,  59,  63;  Acilia  Calpumia,  57 
(note  2),  64 ;  iEbutia,  89,  49,  63; 
975, 981 ;  .^aia  Sentia,  66,  81, 178, 
187, 198,  189,  200,  280,  667,  669, 
672-3,  675,  699,  824,  884,  874 ; 
.^hnilia,  28, 61  ;  Anastamana,  213, 
858  ;  Annalia,  or  Tlllia^  62  ; 
Antonia,  51  (note  2),  64 ;  Ap- 
puleia  (agraria),  63 ;  Appuleia 
(majestas),  57  (note  3),  63;  Apnkia 
(sureties),  61,  577-9 ;  Aqoilia,  20, 
62, 146, 150, 152,  242-5,  247,  33<.v 
331,  335,  339,  342,  373,  564,  641, 
1003,  1010,  1073-74— actio  in 
factum,  244^  utilis,  244,  247  ; 
Asinia  Antistia,  81 ;  Aternia  Tar- 
peia,  61 ;  AtiUa,  62,  81,  714,  730 ; 
Atinia  (res  furtivae),  62,  272-^  ; 
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Lex  {continued^, 

Atinia  (tribnneB),  63  ;  Anrelia^  45, 
46,  59,  64. 

Bsebia^  62. 

CsBcUia^  64;  CaBlia^  68;  Calpnmia 
(ooDdictio),  87,  62,  464,  979-80; 
(repetundse),  57,  58,  63  ;  Cantileia, 
5,  25,  61 ;  Cassia  (agraria),  61 ; 
Gaada  (ballot),  59,  63  ;  Cassia 
(senatorship),  68  ;  Cioereia,  62, 
(Pompeia?)  577,  579;  Cincia,  62, 
819 ;  Claudia,  82,  729-30 ;  Clodia» 
29,  64 ;  Colonise  Julise  GenetivsB, 

/  8.  UrsonensiB,  64 ;  commissoria, 
'  484, 488, 59|y ;  Cornelia  de  o^ptivis, 
64,  de  falsis,  or  testamentaHa,  64, 
216,  795,  810-11, 1062, 1066, 1070, 
1072,  de  injmiia,  148,  149,  155, 
156,  de  majestate,  57  (note  8), 
de  peculata,  57,  de  sicariis  et 
veneficis,  57,  64, 218, 1061-2, 1066, 
1068-9,  1071,  de  sponsoribns,  64, 
572,  de  Ti,  57  (note  5),  de  XX 
Quaestoribus,  64,  on  pnetor's  edict, 
85,  64,  repetundamm,  57  (note  1), 

64,  Bumptuaiy,  64 ;  Cornelia 
Bsebia,  57  (note  2),  62 ;  Cornelia 
Fulvia,  57  (note  2),  63  ;  Creperia, 

65,  982  ;  ouriata  de  imperio,  8,  76, 
211,  VespasiaDi,  82. 

Dei,  88;  Didia,  63;  Duilia,  61; 
duodedm  tabnlarum  (see  Twelve 
Tables). 

Fabia,  57  (note  2),  63;  Fabia  or 
Favia  (de  plagiariis),  147,  1063, 
1069-70 ;  Falddia,  64, 750-54, 760, 
815 ;  Fannia  (banishment),  68  ; 
Fannia  (sumptuary),  62  ;  Fla- 
miniA»  62 ;  Flavia,  64  ;  Fufia 
Caninia»  66,  81,  182,  230,  750, 
922  ;  Furia  (de  sponsu),  63,  576-8, 
1031 ;  Furia  (testamentaria),  62, 
750-51, 1031. 

Gabinia,  63  ;  Genuda,  62,  658  ; 
Gkmdobada,  89. 

Hortensia,  25,  26,  60,  62,  120  ;  H08- 
tilia,979. 

Icilia  (Aventine),  61 ;  Icilia  (tri- 
bunes), 61 ;  imperfecta,  750. 

Julia,  agraria,  64,  caducaria,  81, 
de  adulteriis,  81,  178,  299,  807, 
595,  1061,  1067,  1069,  1071,  de 
ambitu,  57  (note  2),  81, 1063,  de 
annona,  64,  1063,  1067,  de  bon- 
orum  cessione,  81,  de  oivitate,  26, 
32,  68,  198,  de  fenore,  64,  de 
majestate,  57  (note  8),  1061, 1065- 
7,  de  maritandis  ordiinibus,  66,  67, 
68,  81,  670,  730,  de  peculatu,  57 
(note  4),  1062,  1067,  1071,  de 
pnsdio  dotali,  299,  de  residuis^ 
1063, 1067,  de  yi,  57  (notes  5,  7), 
64,  251,  1062,  1066-7,  1069-71, 
de  vicesima  hereditatum,  81,  judi- 


Lez  {eonttfvued), 

daria,  45,  64,  81,  272,  274,  1010, 
1039-40,  munidpalis,  64,  repet- 
undarum,  57,  64,  1063,  1067, 
sumptuary,  64,  81.  Julia  et 
Papia  Poppsea,  66,  67,  68,  81,  482 
note,  677,  681,  688,  691,  731 ;  (jus 
accrescendi)  757-8,  790  ;  (incapa- 
dty  of  heirs)  798 ;  (coaUbes,  orbi) 
807,  824-5  ;  (bona  vacantia)  865  ; 
(intestate  succession  of  freedmen) 
867  ;  (joint  legacy)  893,  898,  899. 
Julia  et  Titia,  81,  714,  730  ;  Julia 
Papiria,  61,  65 ;  Junia  (de  pere- 
grinis),  63  ;  Junia  (repetundarum), 
57,  63;  Junia  Norbana,  67,  81, 
172,  178,  187,  667,  672-3,  675, 
713,  824,  871,  873-4. 

Latina,  188 ;  Licinia  (ambitus),  57 
(note  2),  64  ;  Licinia  (plebeian 
consuls),  62 ;  Licinia  (sumptuary), 
68  ;  Licinia  Mucia,  63  ;  Livia,  45, 
46,  68 ;  Lutatia,  57  (note  5),  64. 

Mffinia,  13  (note  1),  62  ;  Maladtana, 
82 ;  Mamilia  Koecia,  etc.,  82 ; 
Hanlia,  62;  Marda  (agrarian), 
63 ;  Marda  (usuiy),  62,  1031 ; 
Maria,  57  (note  2),  63 ;  Minida, 
65, 187. 

Nervte  agraria,  82. 

Ogulnia,  25,  62 ;  Ottinia  (or  Ovinia), 
1010 ;  Oppia,  62  ;  Orchia,  62. 

Papia  (bamshment),  64 ;  Papia,  or 
!Papia  et  Poppnea  (see  Julia  et 
Papia  Poppfea,  above)  ;  Papiria 
(Acerrani),  62 ;  Papiria  (ballot), 
63  ;  Papiria  (de  sacramenos),  62  ; 
peifeota,  750,  minus  quam  per- 
feota,  750;  Petionia,  82,  158; 
Pinaria,  61,  1007  ;  Plstoria,  62, 
608,  784  ;  Plautia,  57  (note  5),  63, 
272,  274  ;  Plautia  Papiria,  26,  32, 
45, 46, 63, 198;  P(Btelia,38, 57  (note 
2),  62, 538, 1035 ;  Pompeia  ambitus, 
46,  57  (note  2),  64,  dvitas,  83,  63, 
judiciaria,  45,  parricide,  57  (note 
6),  1062,  sureties,  577,  579  [I  Cice- 
reia],  tribunes,  64,  vis,  46,  57 
(notes,  5,  7),  64;  Portia,  148; 
Publilia  (de  sponsu),  61,  570,  576, 
1031— (patrom  auctoritas),  7,  13 
(note  1),  26,  28,  62— (tribunes), 
14,  6L 

Quinctia,  64. 

Begia,  8,  76  ;  Bemmia,  64,  1066 ; 
Rhodia  de  jactu,  514-16 ;  Bomana 
Burgundionum,  89  ;  Romana  Yid- 
gothorum,  89  ;  Rubria,  64. 

Salpensa,  82;  Scribonia,  64,  289, 
419.  Sempronia  (agraria),  63 ; 
^caput),  63  ;  (de  fenore),  62  ;  (judi- 
ciaria), 44,  56,  63 ;  (provincisa  con- 
sulares),  63.  Servilia,  of  Csepio, 
45,  63,  of  Glaucia,  45,  57,  59,  63  ; 
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Lex  {continued), 

Silia  (condictio),  37,  62,  463,  979- 
980 — (deponderibus),  62  ;  Sulpida, 
26,  63. 
Theodosiana,  89  ;  Thoria,  63  ;  Tre- 
bonia,   61;    TuUia,   57   (note   2), 
64. 
Valeria  (b.o.  800),  62 ;    Vallia,  65, 
1081 ;  Varia,  57  (note  8) ;  Vecti- 
buUci  (?),  174 ;  Vell«a,  81,  778 ; 
vioesimaiia    (Julia),    81 ;    Tillia, 
or  AnnaliB,  62 ;  Visellia,  81,  674, 
1071 ;  Voconia,  62,  760-51,  811, 
858. 
Zenoniana,  427. 
Libel,  20, 148-9,  1069-70. 
Libellus — appellatoriug,    1047  ;    conven- 

tionis,  972, 1073 ;  repudii,  690. 
Liber — Authenticanun>  92  ;  legum,  89. 
LiberaliB  causa,  184-6. 
Liberatio— legata,  913  ;  nexi,  641 ;  from 

obligation,  633. 
Libert  See  Child,  filiusfamilias.  Adop- 
tivi,  208,  etc.  ;  naturales — (1)  bom  to 
UB  (not  adopted),  203,  (2)  of  concubin- 
age, 201  ;  sui  ac  legitimi,  201. 
Libertas — defined,  157  ;  bequest  of — con- 
ditional and  unconditional,  176-7,  to 
incerta  persona,  922-3  ;  cap  of  (pileus), 
177;  depriyation  of,  1065;  dirocta  (or 
justa)  and  fideicommissaria  compared, 
175-6  ;  modes  of  obtaining  (see  Manu- 
mission) ;  given  through  master's  for- 
feiture, 183 ;  poense  nomine,  945,  as 
reward,  183 ;  personal,  147,  1069  (of- 
fences against) ;  prescription,  usucapio, 
185-6,  407,  428,  malicious  questiomng 
of  one's,  185 ;  special  remedies  for 
libertas  fideicommissaria,  186  ;  suit  for 
(liberalis  causa,  adsertor  libertatis), 
184-5. 
Libertinus — ^Libertus.  Patron  and  freed- 
man,  666-76,  687,  adsignatio,  870-71  ; 
libertinus  defined,  667 ;  libertus  or- 
cinus,  176,  183 ;  duties  of  libertus, 
667-70,  services  to  patron,  668-70 ;  re- 
lation how  created,  670 ;  how  dissolved, 
670-1 ;  remedies,  671-2.  Intermar- 
riage, 687 ;  intestate  succession  to 
freedmen  (Boman  citizens),  866-71 ; 
difficulty  of  arranging  in  tribes,  83 ; 
tutela,  711-12, 715  (must  apply  for  tutor 
to  children  of  patron),  718,  720,  721 
(as  tutor  to  patron's  children),  727. 
See  Latini  Juniani,  Deditltii.  Cen- 
tenarii,  869. 
Libripens,  536,  587,  641,  767,  769,  803. 
Licitatio  fructus,  1002-3. 
Lignum,  legacy  of,  910. 
Limitation  of  time — ^for  prosecuting  suit, 

1010.    See  Prescription. 
Lis  crescens,  659,  1020, 1074-5. 
Lis  et  vindicise,  976-7,  982-3.    See  Litis. 
Litem  suam  facere,  988,  1006. 


Litigation — ^restraints  on  reckless,  1020 ; 
vexatious,  150. 

Litis — flBstimatio,  336  ;  ampliatio,  1007 ; 
contestatio — ^in  Formulary  procedure, 
984-5,  992,  1005,  1007,  1009,  in  extra- 
ordinanf  procedure,  1014-16,  1028,  in 
extinction  of  obligations,  638,  650,  in 
joint  obligations,  560, 562,  in  novation, 
681 ;  denuntiatio,  972 ;  pactum  de 
quota,  601. 

Littera — Bononiensis,  or  Vnlgata,  101  ; 
Pisana,  101  ;  Htters  dimissorise,  1048. 

IdturcB,  805. 

Livety-stable  keeper's  responsibility  (for- 
tum),  241. 

Loan,  466-71,  454  ;  commercial,  or  mari- 
time, 474-5 ;  gratuitous  (commodatom), 
475-9 ;  mutuum,  472-4. 

Locatio  conductio.    See  Hire. 

Locator — operarum,  511  seq. ;  operis,  511 
seq, 

Longa  manu  delivery,  282,  848. 

Love  potions,  147,  1069. 

Ludd  interval,  606. 

Lucrativa— <»usa,  914,  944;  poasesno 
usucapio,  270 ;  usureceptio,  436. 

Lumen,  lumina,  418. 

Lunatics,  681,  732  seq. 

Lustrum,  28. 

Lytffi,  80. 

MASNiAyA,  419. 

Magic,  1068. 

Magister — bonorum  vendendorum,  1088- 
9  ;  census,  778  ;  navis,  241,' 617-18. 

Ma^tratus — from  whom  appeal  lio, 
1044-6  ;  created  by  Constantine,  74  ; 
domesticus,  190  ;  under  Empire — new, 
71,  Republican,  70 ;  pro^incia],  44,  72, 
74  ;  Bepublican,  11-12,  27  seq. 

Maine,  Sir  H.  S. — on  oondictio,  87,  62, 
979-80 ;  on  Naradis  122-3 ;  on  patria 
potestas,  189  ;  on  pignoxis  capio,  1044  ; 
on  sacramentum,  87,  977 ;  on  deriva- 
tive theory  of  the  stipulation,  536  seq. 

Maiestas,  57,  note  3, 1061, 1065-7. 

Mala  fide  possessor,  237,  247-8,  268-9, 
277,  279,  336, 341-2,  898,  885-6. 

Malefici,  1068. 

Maleficium,  241 ;  actio  (obligaiio)  ex 
malefido,  181,  quasi  ex  malefido^  SK41, 
1078. 

Mancipatio,  20,  229,  210,  212, 260-2, 263. 
4-5  ;  in  fiduds  contractus,  434-5,  488  ; 
in  legacy —per  damnationem,  or  ww^^w^^i 
mode,  890,  892 ;  created  rural  servi- 
tudes, 419  ;  in  testamentum,  767-8  ;  in 
usufruct,  404  ;  of  wife,  224,  228. 

Mandpium  (slave),  160,  228. 

Mandpinm  (fictitious  legal  status),  227- 
230;  20, 153, 192 ;  1034-6 :  olassifiGatioa, 
126-7-8, 130, 185, 140 ;  derivation,  228. 

Mandata,  imperial,  76. 

Mandatum,     482-90:     definition,     482; 
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Mandatam  {eorUirwec^, 
formed  in  five  ways,   488-6 ;  no  set 
form  of  words  necessary,  489 ;  history 
of,  538  seq. ;  remedies,  489-90  ;  rentm- 
dation,   revocation,  489;    rights  and 
duties,  485-9. 
As    contract  of   suretyship — distin- 
gnished  from  fideinssio,  566,  from 
pactum  de  oonsatato,  567 ;  how 
constituted,     570 ;     how     extin- 
guished, 575  ;  remedies,  576.    Co> 
sureties,  577  seq. 
Manilian  stipulations,  498. 
Manuals,  of  Byzantine  Emperors,  94-96. 

Manumission,  171-188, 228  :  Board  (Con- 
silium) of,  180 ;  definition,  171 ;  his- 
tory, 172-3;  modes,  172-8,  229  (pro- 
cess)— formal  or  public  (justa,  legituna^ 
pubUca,  Bolemnis),  178-7,  informal,  177- 
178,  distinctions  between  formal  and  in- 
forxnal,  178 ;  in  fraud  of  creditors,  178- 
179, 177 ;  legal  grounds  of,  180-81 ;  by 
masters  under  20,  180-81 }  of  slaves 
under  80, 181-2  ;  reetndnts  on,  178-88. 
later  amicos,  177,  180 ;  censu,  174-5  ; 
per  epistolam,  177  ;  testamento,  175-7| 
180, 182 ;  per  vindictam,  178-4, 180-81. 

Manus,  222-7,  5, 158, 171,  678  seq. :  de- 
finition, 222-8 ;  classification,  126-7-8, 
130,  185,  140 ;  how  acquired,  224-7 ; 
incapacitates  from  con&acting,  605, 
610 ;  relation  of  dos  to,  295-7  ;  release, 
227,  296  ;  remedies,  227. 

Manus— injectio,  17,  18,  1080-81,  974-5  ; 
militaris,  885, 1083  ;  manuum  coosertio, 
976. 

Markets,  offences  as  to,  1067. 

Marriage,  224-6,  678-96  :  definition,  678, 
680 ;  as  contract,  682 ;  two  principal 
effects — husband's  powers  over  wife, 
679,  and  over  chilaren,  679 ;  freedom 
of  divorce,  679 ;  whose  consent  neces- 
sary, 680-1 ;  delivexy  of  wife  to  husband, 
681-2;  impediments  to,  682-8;  who 
cannot  marry,  688 ;  who  can  many, 
but  cannot  intermarry,  683 ;  modes — 
by  ooemptio  in  manum,  224-5,  by  oon- 
farreatio,  225,  by  usus,  225,  Mliennan 
on,  226 ;  under  mistake  as  to  status 
of  one  of  the  parties,  199-200  ;  dissolu- 
tion of,  688-94. 

Master  of  ship — agency,  617-18  ;  liability 
(vicarious),  241. 

Materfamilias,  194,  222. 

Materia,  legacy  of,  910. 

Matoma  bona,  298-294,  444,  858. 

Matrimonium,  678-96 ;  liberum,  601, 679 ; 
Legitimatio  per  subsequens,  694. 

Matrona,  194,  222. 

Measures,  offisnces  as  to,  1067. 

MediaatinuB,  165. 

Memory,  a  man's,  condemned,  1061. 

Mensores,  1018. 

Mento  captus  (lunatic) — cura  o^  732  seq. ; 


Mento  captus  {conHniued), 
incapacity  to  contract  606  ;  marriage 
of  child  of,  681. 

Merces,  505,  509. 

Merchandise,  shipped,  loans  on,  474-5. 

Merger — ^in  mortgage,  447  ;  of  obligation, 
629-80,  649  ;  terminates  prsBdial  servi- 
tude, 422,  usufruct,  407.  See  Confusio, 
Consolidatio. 

Merz  peculiaris,  604. 

Metallum,  in  opus  metalli,  170.  See 
Mines. 

Metus,  593-5. 

Militia,  442,  674. 

AfineraJs,  rights  of  usufructuary  in,  392. 

Mines,  the  (as  punishment),  170,  1061-5- 
7-8-9, 1070-71. 

Minors — contracts  of,  608  ;  cura  of,  782-5; 
relief  from  error  of  law,  660  ;  could  not 
be  tutores,  717 ;  could  rescind  a  title 
acquired  by  usucapio,  271. 

Minus  petitio,  995-7, 1018. 

Missio  in  possessionem,  133  note,  1037. 

Mistake,  199-200, 268, 270, 581-4,  657-61, 
894,  928-6, 1018.     See  Error. 

Modalitv:  in  contract — conditions,  586- 
592,  place,  584-5,  time,  585-6  ;  in  legacy 
— conditional  and  postponed,  930-41, 
place,  929-30,  time,  930;  in  trusts, 
895. 

ModeslinuB,  78. 

Modus,  in  legacy,  926-7,  934. 

Money  paid  by  mistake,  657-61,  894. 

Moneylenders.    See  Argentarii 

MQ"t*-"i«t"'^,  1066. 

Mora,  494,  637,  653-4,  894,  903. 

Morals,  offences  against,  1067. 

Morbus,  500. 

Mores  (diutumi),  60,  119,  791,  1006; 
431  note. 

Mortgage,  430-48, 127  :  history  of,  480-4  ; 
three  stages— ./Seiucia,  431-4,  pigMu, 
432-4,  hypoiheca,  488-4 — successive,  but 
overlapping,  434.  See  FiducicB  con- 
traetus,  Pigrwia  and  Hypotheoa. 

Mosalcarum  et  Bomanarum  Legum  Col- 
lation 88. 

Mother  and  child — intestate  succession 
of,  855-7. 

Moveables,  282  ;  acquisition  of,  255  seq. ; 
alienation,  conveyance  of,  258  seq. ; 
dereliction  of,  257  ;  mortga^,  430  seq. ; 
offences  against  ownersldp  of,  232-49, 
1070-71 ;  possession,  341  seq. 

Muoiana  cautio,  939. 

Muliercularius,  691. 

Mundus  muliebris,  legacy  of,  910. 

Municipia,  32. 

Murder,  1069, 1062. 

Mutatio  rei,  effect  of — in  legacy,  951 ;  in 
mortgage,  447 ;  in  personal  servitude, 
408  ;  in  praedial  servitude,  423. 

Mutuum,  472-5,  527  seq.,  537. 
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Narada  (treatise  on  Hindoo  law),  order 
of  topics  in,  122. 

Natoralis  (-ale)— eequitaB,  48,  60,  119, 
216 ;  creditor,  debitor  (see  Naturalis 
obligatio);  jus,  85-36, 117-19, 161, 171 ; 
Uber,  201  (of  oonculnnage),  208  (bom 
to  us ;  not  adopted) ;  obligatio,  454, 
858,  445,  602,  607,  658,  1018 ;  pater, 
209. 

Naufragium,  828  (theft). 

NaTicularii,  866. 

Navigandi  jos  (on  another's  lake),  416. 

Neoessarii,  969  ;  oonsilium  of,  6, 224, 786. 

Necessitas,  453,  455. 

Neffligence — contributory,  246-7  ;  reme- 
(&esfor,146,154.  See  Diltgenoe,  Oulpa» 
Responsibility. 

Negotiiorum  gestio,  661-6 :  how  consti- 
tuted, 668-6 ;  duties  of  gestor,  662-8, 
responsibility  for  acts,  668,  for  omis- 
sions, 662  ;  duties  of  principal,  668-4  ; 
gestor  could  not  sue  thief,  239  ;  reme- 
dies, 666. 

Nexum,  459,  58,  525-8,  530,  584,  1035. 

Nexus,  260, 1085  ;  nezi  Uberatio,  641. 

Niebuhr,  50,  84, 106. 

Nomen,  Nomina  (debts) — arcaria,  467 ; 
nominum  oessio,  626-8 ;  liquida,  448, 
1018  ;  transoriptitia^  468,  466-71. 

Nomen  (name,  accusation) — ^nominis  de- 
latio,  58 ;  reoeptio,  59  (criminal  pro- 
ceedines). 

Nominatmi,  774  (disherison). 

Nominatores,  716. 

Nomocanon,  of  John  of  Antioch,  92,  97. 

Non  liquet,  59. 

Notary,  207,  442,  504,  772.     . 

Novatio,  468-9,  560,  626-82,  1016. 

Novella— Julian's  Epitome,  92,  99  ;  Jus- 
tinian's, 92  ;  after  Justinian,  97  ;  after 
Theodosius,  87,  89. 

Noza,  166-8,  193,  196-7,  248.  Noxa 
caput  sequitur,  167-8,  248,  888. 

NoxsB  deditio  (see  Noxalis). 

NoxaUs— actio,  184, 166-7,  197,  881, 248- 
249  (pauperies),  utilis,  248;  deditio,  166- 
167»  disuse  of,  197,  compared  with  seiz- 
ing person  of  judgment  debtor,  1084. 
Noxalis  actio  ci^ut  sequitur,  167, 
888. 

Noxia,  166-7  ;  compared  with  pauperies, 
248. 

Nudus  (-a,  -um) — ^jus  Quiritium,  265, 612 ; 
pactio,  pactum,  115,  548,  282  ;  pollid- 
tatio,  457 ;  proprietas,  884,  886,  894, 
404 ;  traditio,  283  ;  usus,  409. 

Numa,  laws  of,  1. 

Nuncupatio,  768-9,  846. 

Nuntiatio  opens  novi,  134  note. 

Nuntaus,  in  contract,  622. 

NuptisB  justiB,  226,  678-96. 

Oath — condition  of  (in  legacy),  947  ;  de- 
cisory,  1005  ;  of  defendant,   1019-20  ; 


Oath  (eonHnued). 
of  expert  (in  handwriting),  1059;  ci 
traitor,  1066  ;  of  witness,  1060. 

Oblatio— ouriaa^  202 ;  offer  to  pay,  687. 

Obligatio— definition  and  explanation, 
451-5 ;  in  Bracton,  115 ;  dvilis,  454 ; 
dassifioation,  124-8,  181,  185;  condi- 
tional, 586-92,  572 ;  ex  contractu  (see 
(contract) ;  damages  (measure  of),  650 
seq.;  division  of  Gaius,  455,  of  Justi- 
nian, 455 ;  extinction  or  discharge  o^ 
682  seq.  ;  descent  of,  to  heirs,  650 ; 
honorwia,  454 ;  inutilis,  461-2-3,  581- 
585-6,  591-2-9,  600,  605-6,  624 ;  joint, 
551  seq.;  ex  maleficio  (see  Delictam) ; 
naturaUs,  454-5,  858,  445,  602,  607, 
658, 1018  (set-off) ;  novatio  of,  626-32 ; 
operarum,  466  ;  pretoria,  454  ;  quad  ex 
contractu  (see  Quad-contraot) ;  quad 
ex  malefido  (see  Quad-delict) ;  rsme- 
dies,  650  seq.;  in  solidum,  551  seq.; 
sources  enumerated  by  ModeBtinu8,455. 

Obscene  language,  150. 

Obsequium — ^to  parent,  676;  to  patron, 
171,  667.  716. 

Occupatio,  255-7,  345-6. 

Ounces,  grouped,  1064-72. 

Officiales,  1018, 1043. 

Onera  realia,  on  things  bequeathed,  901. 

Oneris  ferendi  jus,  417,  426  (actio). 

Operse— filiorumfamiliarum,  677  ;  loeatio 
oonductio  of,  511-14 ;  offidalea— Uber- 
torum  libertatis  causa  impodtse— oper- 
arum obligatio,  668-70,  466,  639; 
servorum,  411. 

OphitsB,  1056. 

Optionis  legatum,  927. 

Optivus  tutor,  729. 

Opusoulum  de  Jure  (Attaliates),  96. 

Oraculum  sacrum,  204. 

Oratio,  75. 

Orbi,  798,  824.    See  Lex  Papia. 

Ordnus,  176, 183. 

Ordinarius,  165. 

Ordo  judid<nwn.     See  Formulse. 

Oriohfdcum,  229. 

Omamenta,  liegacy  of,  910. 

Ortolan,  17,  50,  66,  90,  91,  96,  99 ;  on 
derivative  theory  of  stipulation,  537 
seq. 

Outlawry,  218, 187,  694,  795, 1061,  10«6. 

Overboara,  goods  thrown,  514-16. 

Oves,  905. 

Ownership,  231-840, 19  :  definition  of  do- 
minium, 281 ;  abandonment  of  (deve^ 
lictio),  257-8 ;  alienation,  pow«r  of, 
259  (see  AUenatioD,  Gonveyanoe); 
among  aliens,  268-6 ;  Mii"»>^?f^  duties  cf 
owners  of  (pauperies),  248-9;  bonxta- 
rian  (in  bonis),  263-5,  612,  674,  713 : 
classification,  126, 180, 135,  140 ;  con- 
veyanoe--ex  jure  dvili  (mandpatio,  ns 
jure  cesdo,  usucapio,  adjudioatio,  leg*- 
tum),  255,  258-74,    ex  jure   gentium 
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Ownership  (eonHnued), 

(accessio,  traditio,  presoriptio),  255, 
274-90,  agency  in,  822-5  ;  creation  of 
(oocupatioX255-7;  immoveables — rights 
of  owners,  249-55  ;  joint,  387-40,  519, 
553,612-18 ;  in  legaoy— qualified,  910- 
912,  unqnalified,  905-10 ;  limited,  894 
seq. ;  moyeablee — ^rights  of  owner,  282- 
249 ;  offences  against,  282-55, 1070-71  ; 
of  persons,  140,  223  ;  Pnetorian  inno- 
vations, 268,  841  note  (analogy  of 
Inheritance) ;  Qniritarian,  265,  612, 
674,  718  ;  remedies,  885-47  ;  restraints 
•^persons  that  cannot  be  owners,  290- 
295,  things  not  susoeptlble  of  ownership, 
809-18 ;  under  XII.  Tables,  19. 


Pactio,  nnda,  548. 

Pactum,  457,  545  seq. :  enforced  by  ac- 
tion, 549-50  ;  adjectum,  547  ;  compared 
with  contractus,  546,  relation  to  crea- 
tion of  contract,  547-9,  to  dissolution 
of  contract,  546-7  ;  relation  to  delicts, 
546  ;  donationis,  550  ;  dotale,  601 ;  de 
oonstituenda  dote,  550 ;  de  oonstituto, 
566-76,  549 ;  in  oontinenti,  548 ;  his- 
tory of,  546-9  ;  ex  intervallo,  548-50 ; 
nudum,  115  (in  Bracton),  282,  548; 
in  personam,  183  note,  648  ;  depetendo, 
547,  de  non  petendo,  568,  575,  642-5, 
(Savigny  on)  648-4  ;  protimeseos,  503  ; 
de  quota  litis,  601 ;  in  rem,  138  note, 
648  ;  vestitum  (in  Bracton),  115. 

Pain,  infliction  of — when  constitutes  in- 
juria, 150-2  ;  by  paterfamilias,  190. 

Palatini,  293. 

Pandects,  the  (or  Digest),  90,  101,  123, 
189 ;  the  Florentine,  101. 

Pannormia>  99. 

Papinian,  77-78. 

Papinianistsd,  80. 

Paraphema,  295. 

Parent  and  child.  See  Potestas  Patria, 
Emancipatio  (Emancipated  Child). 

Parricidium,  57,  1062. 

Pars  virilis,  562. 

PartiariuB  legatarius,  820. 

Partition— of  inheritance,  259-60,  761-8, 
action  for  (see  Judicium  familia  ercis- 
cundffi) ;  form  of  legacy,  820. 

Partnership  (societas),  516-24  :  definition, 
516  ;  how  dissolved,  522-5;  how  formed, 
522  ;  kinds,  517-20  ;  Leonina  societaa, 
516  ;  duties  of  partners  inter  te,  520-21 ; 
rights  and  duties  of  partners  in  relation 
to  third  parties,  621 ;  no  partner  could 
put  another  in  his  place,  522  ;  no  his- 
torical connection  with  nexum  or  stijpu- 
lotto,  585. 

Pascendi  jus,  416. 

Pasture,  rig^t  of,  416. 

Pater — adoptivus,  209,  etc;  fiduciarius, 
213,  712  ;  naturalis,  209,  etc 


Paterfamilias,  5, 18,  194,  259 :  duties  of, 
196-7  ;  rights  of,  194-6.    See  Potestas. 

Paternity,  221-2. 

Patres,  10, 13  note  1,  26  ;  patrum  aucto- 
ritas,  13. 

Patiia  potestas.    See  Potestas. 

Patricians,  the,  4,  24,  25. 

Patriciatus,  220. 

Patron  and  client,  4. 

Patronus,  4,  80,  130,  138,  140.  Patron 
and  freedman,  666-76, 687  :  ingratitude 
of  freedman  to  patron,  how  punished, 
170 ;  intermarriage,  687 ;  rights  of 
patron,  667-70,  services  ci  freedman, 
668-70 — how  created,  670,  how  extin- 
guished, 670-1 ;  power  of  assignment 
of  patronage  rights  to  one  of  his  chil- 
dren, 870-71 ;  remedies,  671-2  ;  intes- 
tate succession  of  patron  to  freedman, 
866-74,  of  relatives  of  patron,  869, 870  ; 
tutela,  711-12. 

Paul,  78. 

Pauperies,  248-9,  331. 

Pecoris  ad  aquam  appulBUS,416,  425. 

Peculatus,  67, 1071,  1062,  1067. 

Peculiaris — creditor,  910  ;  merx,  604. 

Peculium — adventitium,  293-4 ;  castrense, 
292-5,  605-6,  853,  855  (legacy  of), 
910-11 ;  of  free  person  in  mandpio, 
295  ;  prof ectitium,  294  ;  quasi  -  cas- 
trense, 293,  797, 850,  858  ;  of  slave,  33, 
157,  290-1,  (in  contract)  603-4,  871, 
(l^acy  of)  905,  910-11  ;  of  wife,  295. 

Pecunia — compared  with  Familia;  con- 
stituta,  566-76  ;  credita,  454,  572 ;  non 
nnmerata,  470-71 ;  pecuniae  residuas 
crimen,  57  (note  4) ;  trajectitia,  474, 
653. 

Pecus,  905.  Pecoris  ad  aquam  appulsus, 
416,  425. 

Pedanei  judioes,  73-74. 

P^^asiana  quarta,  815,  820. 

Pegasians,  77. 

Penalty — in  contract,  651-2;  for  injuria, 
154-6  5  legacy  left  by  way  of,  944-5  ; 
for  harbouring  runaway  slaves,  163 ; 
in  stipulations,  651-2 ;  ror  suit  impro- 
perly brought,  1020-21,  or  improperly 
defended,  1019-20. 

Pensio,  507,  427,  429. 

PenuB,  909. 

Per  aversionem,  512. 

Per  capita,  835,  857,  864-6. 

Per  stirpes,  835,  864. 

Perceptio  fructuum,  398,  336. 

Perduellio,  57,  1065. 

Peregrini,  30,  34,  38,  51,  129,  180, 169, 
186-8 ;  dedititii,  675  ;  is  Bonorum 
possessio  to  be  traced  to  the  needs  of  t 
846-8  ;  view  that  Interdicts  were  first 
introduced  to  protect  proprietary  rights 
of,  367  ;  could  not  many  Roman 
citizens,  688 ;  nomina  transcriptitia, 
469;  potestas,    189;  stipulatio,  461; 
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Peregrini  {continued). 
tnuts,  824  ;  Bucceesion  of,  846-7  ;  oould 
not  be  tutoKB,  717  ;  wills,  794-5. 

Peremptory — edictum,  1008;  exoeptio, 
990-91,  1017. 

Perfonnance  of  contract,  683  seq.;  impoe- 
fdbility  of  (when  equivalent  to  actual 
performance),  637-8. 

Pericnlum  rei,  285-6,  494-5,  654. 

Perjury,  1063,  1066. 

Permutatio,  541. 

Peraecutio,  490, 1018. 

Persona — ^meanings  of,  160 ;  alieni,  sui 
juris,  128,  193-4  ;  jus  de  personis,  113, 
124-6,  129  ;  publica,  207  ;  a  slave  was 
a,  160. 

Petere  minus,  plus,  995-7, 1018. 

Petitio — opposed  to  actio,  and  to  inter- 
dictum,  1001,  1018  ;  hereditatis,  834  ; 
hereditatis  possessorla,  834.  Minns 
petitio,  plus  petitio,  995-7,  1018. 

Petri  Exceptiones  Legum  Romanarum, 
100. 

Pictures,  accession  to,  279-80. 

Pietas,  658,  677,  726. 

Pignoris  capio,  1044,  970,  974-5. 

Pignorum  distractio,  437. 

Pignusand  Hypotheca,4S6  Beq.,432-4, 341- 
342, 382:  creation  of,  433-5— hypotheca, 

Eignus,  433,  tacita  hypotheca,  448-5, 
ypothec,  rural,  urban,  444  ;  in  respect 
of  what  obligations  coiUd  a  hypothec  be 
contracted?  445;  creditors — concur- 
rent and  subsequent,  440  seq.,  duties 
to  debtors,  439-40,  priority,  440-42, 
exceptions  to  rule  of  prioritjr,  442-3, 
rights  of,  436-8  ;  debtors— duties  of,  to 
creditors,  439-40,  remain  owners,  438-9, 
rights  of,  488-40 ;  definition  and  dis- 
tinction, 436 ;  expenses  on  property 
hypothecated,  440  ;  foreclosure,  487-8  ; 
history  of,  527  seq.;  no  registration  of 
mortgages,  442 ;  release  or  extinction 
of  hypothec,  445-7  ;  remedies,  447 ; 
what  rights  may  or  mav  not  be  hypo- 
thecated, 445 ;  sale  of  pledge,  437 ; 
tacita  hypotheca,  448. 

Pileus,  177. 

Pistrinum,  674. 

Place — of  judicial  proceedings,  51,  52  ;  of 
performance  of  contract,  584-5,  of 
legacy,  929-30. 

Placita  principum,  119,  120. 

Plagium,  1069. 

Plebeians,  the  (Plebs),  4,  5,  11,  12,  24, 
25,  28,  119  ;  concilium  of,  26  note  1 ; 
decrees  of,  26,  60,  75,  119-20  ;  tribunes 
of,  13,  25,  70. 

Plebis  concilium,  26  note  1. 

Plebiscita,  26,  60,  75,  119-20. 

Plus-petitio,  995-7,  1018. 

Poena,  22.     See  Penalty. 

Pcenee  servus,  170,  162,  215. 

Pollidtatio,  457. 


Polygamy,.  678. 

Pontiffs,  the,  10,  53. 

PopuliBoitum,  60. 

Populus  Bomanus,  4,  9. 

Portio  —  hereditaria^      814  ;      legitima, 
780-86. 

Possession,  341-93,  19 :  acoesdo  pones- 
sionis,  266. 
Acquisition  of,  848-9 :  agency  in, 
352-4 ;  physical  fact  {corpua)  re- 
quisite in,  343-8,  free  d^ding 
essential,  343,  obstacles  to  free 
dealing,  843-4,  occupation  a  mat- 
ter of  degree,  844-5,  acquisition 
of  things  not  before  possessed, 
345-6,  transfer  of  posaessioin  (tra- 
ditio),  346-8,  deHvery  longa  manu, 
348 ;  intention  [animue)  requkito 
in,  348-9,  deUveiy  brevi  manu, 
349  ;  restraints  on — aa  to  peiaoDs, 
349-50,  as  to  things,  349. 
Adverse,  362  seq.;  agency,  378 — in 
acquisition  of,  352-4,  in  loss  of, 
354-7  ;  ambiguity  of  posseaaio, 
379  ;  animus — domini,  875-88, 
tenendi,  378,  341,  348-9. 
Animus  domini,  375-88 :  originaHy 
necessary  for  interdict  protection, 
375-7 ;  extension  of  interdictB  to 
persozial  and  preedial  servitndefs 
376;  further  extension  (to  de- 
positees, borrowers,  tenants)  con- 
venient, but  not  necessary,  376-7 ; 
errors  of  German  writers,  877. 
Possession  without  animus  domini, 
379  seq.:  Cases  where  posseerion 
(name  and  thing)  is  admitted 
in  absence  of  animus  domini, 
380-4  —  precarium,  380-2,  pigmis, 
382,  emphyteusis,  superficies^  se- 
questratio,  383 ;  Gases  where 
possession  without  animus  domini 
is  denied  in  name  but  admitted 
in  fact — Quasi'poueasio,  384  seq. — 
personal  servitudes  (ususfnictos), 
884-6,  affirmative  prsedial  aervi- 
tudes,  386-8. 
Basis,  true  philosophical,  378 ;  nemo 
sibi  ipse  causam  possessionis 
mutare  potest,  362  ;  Bononim 
poBsessio  (q.v.) ;  dvilis,  842  ; 
clandestina,  351,  371 ;  corporis, 
392  ;  definition,  341  ;  defivery 
brevi  manu,  849,  longa  mann, 
348  ;  derivative  (Savigny),  391-2  ; 
how  far  adopted  in  English  law, 
113  ;  bona,  mala  fide,  237,  247>8, 
268-9,  277,  279,  336,  341-2,  898, 
885-6;  a  fact  or  a  right?  879; 
history  of,  362-888 ;  ignorant!  non 
adquiritur,  861 ;  of  inoerta  pan, 
861 ;  injusta,  360,  365,  371,  875, 
381. 
Interdicts :  animus  domini,  375-S8 
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Possession  (eantinued), 

(above) ;  aaaisted  advene  posses- 
SOTS,  863-4,  bat  were  introduced, 
not  for  such  possessors,  but  for 
persons  holding  innooenUy  against 
all  the  world,  but  having  no  title 
by  the  civil  law,  864 ;  possessio 
simply,  or  possidere,  protected  by, 
842,  possessio  naturalis  not  pro- 
tected by,  842;  Uti  posndeiU 
and  Utribi,  865-74  (see  under 
Interdictum). 
Juris,  892 ;  jus  posseesionis,  392 ; 
justa,  860,  865,  871,  875,  881; 
longi  temporis  (prescription),  288- 
290  ;  loss  of,  850-52,  agency  in  loss 
of,  854-7 ;  maxims  (certain  general) 
explained,  859-62  ;  mer^  (attitude 
of  law  to),  868 ;  missio  in  pos- 
sessionem (bankruptcy),  1037-8  ; 
naturalis,  842,  not  protected  by 
interdicts,  342 ;  distmguished  from 
ownership,  859,  862-8,  why  ques- 
tions of,  took  precedence  of  ques- 
tions of  ownership,  864-5 ;  pro 
herede,  269  ;  pro  possessore,  885  ; 
not  to  be  confused  with  proprietas, 
359-60  ;  quasi  -  possessio,  884-8  ; 
ex  jure  Quiritium,  1038  ;  remedies, 
357-9  ;  rights  and  remedies  of  pos- 
sessor, 342 ;  a  right  or  a  fact  ? 
879 ;  of  same  thing  in  solidnm, 
361-2 ;  title  no  defence,  375 ; 
transfer  of  (traditio),  346'8 ;  yacua, 
368, 900  ;  vitia  of,  vitiosa,  360, 365, 
371,  375,  881,  390 ;  what  cannot 
be  acquired,  349-50  ;  who  cannot 
acquire,  349. 
Possessor— See  Possession ;  bona,  mala 
fide,  237,  247-8,  268-9,  277,  279,  886, 
341-2,  898,  885-6  ;  rights  and  remedies 
of,  842. 
Possessoria  hereditatis  petitio,  843. 
Possessorium  constitutum,  852. 
Postliminium,  33,  215-17,  714,  795,  885  ; 

activum,  passivum,  216. 
Postulatio— actionis,    983 ;    in    criminal 
court,  58  ;  judicis,  978,  975,  87,  48-49. 
Postumi— alieni,  798-9,895,923;  Aquili- 
ani,  777  ;  disherison  of,  777  ;  extranei, 
798  ;  intestate  succession  of,  833-4 ; 
Yellseani,  778. 
Potestas,     dominica,     171,     184.      See 

Slavery. 
Potestas  palria,  188-228,  5,  18,  153,  679  : 
how  acquired,  197-211,  over  one's  own 
issue,  197-203,  over  another's  issue  (Ar- 
rogation.  Adoption),  208-7  ;  acquisition 
through,  828-4, 127, 294,  605-6, 610-11; 
characteristics,  nature  of,  189-193;  clas- 
sification of,  126-80,  185,  140  ;  effects 
on  contract,  605-6,  610-11 ;  definition, 
188 ;  duties  of  paterfamilias,  196-7  ; 
determined  the  legal   constitution  of 


Potestas  patria  {eonUnued), 
Roman  family,  198;  divorce,  689; 
forfeiture  of,  220  ;  inheritance,  774-9, 
888-5 ;  loans  to  persons  under,  82, 
478-4,  660  ;  Sir  H.  S.  Maine  on,  189 ; 
marriage,  678  seq. ;  not  (as  the  Roman 
jurists  thought)  peculiar  to  Rome,  189  ; 
property,  292-4,  323-4,  127  ;  powers  of 
lather,  188-193  ;  release  from,  212-21 ; 
remedies,  221-2 ;  rights  of  pater- 
famiUas,  194-6  ;  tutelts  708-10. 

Pothier,  108, 104, 128. 

Power  of  appointment,  828,  941. 

PrsBceptionem,  legacy  per,  889-94,  897. 

Prsade  litis  et  vindiciarum,  stipulation 
pro,  982-3  ;  prssdes  litis  et  vindiciarum, 
976-7,  982. 

Preediatura,  270. 

Praedium — 414  note ;  dominans,  412  ; 
dotale,  299;  Italica,  287  (delivery); 
provinciale,  261,  272 ;  rusticum,  414, 
441,  507  ;  serviens,  412 ;  stipendiaria, 
tributaria,  287  (delivery) ;  urbana,  414, 
507 ;  vidna,  413.  See  Servitudes, 
prsedial. 

PnefectursB,  32;  Preetorian  (Gonstantine), 
74. 

Prsfectus — ^juri  dicundo,  32  ;  morum,  29, 
71 ;  Praetorio,  72 ;  urbi,  69,  71,  72 ; 
vigilum,  674. 

Prsjudicium,  1004. 

Prsolegatum,  787,  813-15,  891. 

Prsescriptia     See  Prescription. 

Prsescriptiones,  992. 

Prseses  piovincise,  44,  67,  72 ;  extortion 
by,  1068 ;  restriction  on  marriage  of, 
687,  695,  882  ;  refusal  to  give  place  to 
successor,  1067;  jurisdiction  over  trusts, 
887,  896. 

Prsestare,  453. 

Prtesumptiones  —  facti,  1058  ;  jiuris, 
1058-9 ;  juris  et  de  jure,  1058. 

Prsteritio  of  sui  heredes,  etc.,  776-7. 

Prsetexta,  150. 

Praetor,  84-43,  70,  and  poMim :  his  edict, 
34-85,  123,  and  pauim  (see  Edict  of 
Prsetor) ;  fideicommissarius,  66,  67,  70, 
811,  887,  896,  1013  ;  infiaence,  40-41  ; 
innovations  in  law  of  inheritance, 
841-2  note,  840-68,  of  ownership^ 
841-2  note ;  imperium  and  jurisdictio, 
41-42;  peregrinus,  81,  84,  38,  70, 
868,  980;  tutelaris,  70;  urbanus,  34, 
70. 

PrcBtores  (consules),  11. 

Prsevaricatio,  1067. 

Precarium,  411-12,  341-2,  361,  880-82. 

Precious  stones,  256  (occupatio). 

Prescription  —  in  actions,  648-9;  in 
Bracton,  114 ;  creates  emphyteusis, 
428 ;  of  liberty,  185 ;  of  marriage 
(usus),  225 ;  of  mortgage,  447 ;  as 
extinction  of  obligation,  645-9 ;  in 
regard   to   property,    288-90,    645-6 ; 
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Prescription  [continued). 

creates  servitudes,  419  ;  in  suretyship, 
576 ;  as  to  wills,  807,  884. 

Present  (—in  same  province),  290. 

President  of  Province,  44,  67,  72,  687, 
695,  882,  887,  896. 

Presumptions — of  fact  and  law,  1058 ; 
death  of  heir  and  legatee,  928-9. 

Pretium  —  affectionis,  331 ;  verum  rei, 
651. 

Priests,  coUeges  or  guilds  of,  10. 

Primogeniture,  839. 

Principal  and  agent.    See  Agency. 

Principaliter  (Gains  4,  138),  41. 

Priority  among  creditors,  748,  755-6. 

Pro  donate,  dote,  emptore,  legi^to,  soluto, 
283. 

Pro  herede  gerendo,  877-9. 

Pro  judicato,  1031. 

Pro  religiose,  316. 

Probatio  anniculi,  198,  673. 

Probrosse  feminae,  802. 

Procedure,  967-1060.  Extraordinary. 
1012-29 ;  transition  from  ordo  judi 
ciorum,  1012-13 ;  outline  of  proceed 
ings,  1013-14;  litis  contestatio,  1014-16 
pleading  and  defences  (exceptiones; 
1016-1017  ;  set-oflr,  1017-18 ;  variance 
1018-19.  Formulary  (see  Formulse) 
980-1011.   Legis  actiones  (q.v.),  967-80 

Prochiron,  94  ;  Auctum,  96. 

Procinctus,  766 ;  testamentum  in  pro- 
dnctu  factum,  766-7. 

Proconsules,  30,  44,  72,  74. 

Proculians,  77.     See  Sabinians. 

Procurator,  1022-8 :  appointment  of, 
1027, 1022-3 ;  who  could  not  be,  1027-8  ; 
change  or  dismissal  of,  1028  ;  compared 
with  oognitor,  1022-3 ;  duties  d  de- 
fendant's, 1026-7,  of  plaintiff's,  1025 ; 
how  introduced  by  formulary  pro- 
cedure, 1022  ;  gave  security,  1023-4. 
Csesaris,  73  ;  in  suam  rem,  576,  628, 
760, 1032. 

Prodigi — incapacity  to  contract,  609  ; 
cura  of,  782  seq. ;  dedsory  oath,  1006 ; 
testamenti  factio,  797,  803. 

Prohibitive  impediments,  688. 

Projiciendi  jus,  419. 

Proletarius,  968-9,  9,  17. 

ProlytfiB,  80. 

Promise — to  give,  550 ;  illegal,  600-1 ; 
impossible,  598-600 ;  of  marriage 
(breach  of),  525  ;  in  stipulation,  460-62  ; 
voluntary,  318-19. 

Promiser.    See  Reus. 

Promptuarium,  of  Harmenopulos,  97. 

Proof— burden  of,«  1057-8,  in  condictio 
indebiti,  661  ;  in  utilis  actio  tutelse 
directa,  725;  definition,  1050.  See 
Evidence,  Testimony. 

Property — classification,  135  ;  confisca- 
tion of,  1065,  1068-9 ;  damage  to 
(damnum    injuria),     242 ;     execution 


Property  {conHnued). 
against,  1042-4 ;  family,  see  Familia ; 
raivate  (origin  of),  258 ;   real   (under 
XIL  Tables),  20 ;  symbol  of  (harta), 
259.    See  Ownenlup. 

Prophets,  punished,  1068. 

Propreetor,  80,  34. 

Propiietas — contraated  with  possesrio, 
859  ;  nuda»  384  note,  386,  394,  404. 

Prorogationis  clausula,  930. 

Prosecution,  malicious,  1065. 

Prospectus,  418. 

Ptotectum,  419. 

Pxotegendi  jus,  419. 

Protimeseos  (pactum),  508. 

Provinces,  30,  72,  74. 

Provincial — ^finance  minister,73 ;  governor, 
44,  67,  72,  687,  695,  882,  887,  896; 
magistrates,  44,  72-74  ;  solum,  272. 

Provisions,  legacy  of,  909. 

Provocatio,  13,  23,  26,  30, 1045. 

Prudentium  Responsa,  60,  76,  119-21. 

Psalterium,  148. 

Pubertas,  722-3 ;  plena  (fnU),  211  ; 
Pubertati  proximus,  701. 

PubUca  judicia,  74-75. 

PubUcani,  45, 1073. 

Publicatio,  523,  1039. 

Punishments  for  offences,  1064-72  :  bodily 
harm,  1068-9 ;  capital,  non-ci^tii, 
1064-5 ;  chastity,  1070 ;  contract, 
1071 ;  corporal,  1065,  1067 ;  decency, 
1067-8 ;  duties,  for  violation  of  abso- 
lute, 1065-8,  relative,  1068-72;  ex- 
chequer, 1067 ;  government,  stabilitj 
or  prerogatives  of,  1066 ;  inheritance, 
1072;  justice,  administration  of,  1066-7; 
liberty,  personal,  1069 ;  marketSk 
measures,  1067 ;  morals,  1067-8 ; 
ownership,  1070-71,  owners  of  slaves, 
1070,  as  to  things  not  subject  to  owner- 
ship, 1071 ;  against  public  force,  1066, 
by  public  servants,  1067,  against  public 
tranquillity,  1066;  religion,  1068; 
security,  external,  1065  ;  status,  1071-2; 
treason,  1065-6  ;  weights,  1067  ;  wills, 
1072 ;  witchcraft,  1068.     See  Offences. 

Pupillares  usurse,  723-4. 

Pupillus — ^in  contract  (incapacity  of),  607  ; 
co-tutor's  authority,  706;  sometimes 
receives  curator,  732-3  ;  legal  fncapft- 
cities  of,  699-701,  how  far  removed  by 
tutor,  701-2;  decisory  oath,  1006; 
promise  without  tutor's  sanction,  607  ; 
property,  administration  by  tutor,  702, 
by  contutor,  706-8 ;  rem  aalvam  foK 
pupillo,  716.  See  Tutor,  Contntor, 
Impubes. 

QUASTIONES,  44,  56;  perpetue,  84,  44, 

56-60,  74, 1045. 
Qusestoree,  12,  25  ;  criminal  judges,  56 ; 

parricidii,  12,  56 ;  provincial,  44,  73 

(imperial). 
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Qnsesttifl,  517. 

Qiianti  actons  interest,  424, 651. 

Quanti  ea  res  est,  651. 

Quantum  facere  potest,  807,  524,  651, 
668. 

Quantum  locupletior  factus  est,  in,  700. 

Quarta— Antonina  (or  Divi  Pii),  207, 781 ; 
Falcidia,  750-2,  760,  819-20,  882-8; 
Pegasiana,  815,  820 ;  Trebelliana, 
820-21. 

Quasi-contract,  138,  127,  181,  655-66, 
456  ;  -delict,  181,  150, 153  ;  -possessio, 
384  seq.,  892 ;  -relatianship  (in  refer- 
ence to  prohibition  of  marriage),  687  ; 
-usufruct,  897-8. 

Querela  inoffidosi  testament!,  V80-82, 
786,  888-4. 

Quinquaginta  Decisionee,  90. 

Quiritarian  ownership.  See  Jus  Quiri- 
tium. 

Quota  litis,  pactum  de,  601. 


Rape,  188, 1070. 

Rapina,  166.    See  Bona  vi  rapta. 

Bate — sewers,  901  (legacy) ;  water,  901 
(legacy). 

Katis  Tel  navis  expug^ata,  828  (theft). 

Reasonable  time,  585-6. 

Receipts,  428. 

Receptitia  actio,  566-7. 

Receptio  nominis,  59. 

Recognisances  (vadimonia),  985,  972. 

Rectors,  74. 

Recuperatores,  88,  44,  51,  981,  985,  998, 
1007, 1010. 

Redemptor  operis,  511. 

Redhibitio,  505,  498  seq. 

Reditus,  507,  427,  912. 

Regal  period,  institutions  of  the,  1. 

Regula  Catoniana,  948. 

Relatio,  1048. 

Relationship  —  names    and   degrees   of, 
830-82 ;  quasi-,  687. 

Release— of  obligation,  688-44  (formal), 
642-5  (non-formal). 

Relegatio,  218-19,  1065,  1061,  1067-72. 

Relevance — ^legal  and  logical,  1052-3. 

Religion,  Roman,  10;  punishments  for 
offences  against,  1068. 

Relocatio,  514. 

Rem  salvam  fore  pupillo,  716. 

Remancipatio,  227. 

Remissio — pignoris,  446  ;  of  rent,  509  ; 
of  servitude,  422. 

Rent — of  emphyteusis,  427-8 ;  of  farm 
(reditus),  509,  427,  912  ;  ground  (sola- 
rium), 408,  901  (legacy) ;  remission  of, 
509 ;  of  state  lands  (vectigal),  901 
(legacy) ;  of  superficies,  429. 
Repairs — of  hired  thing  (house,  etc.), 
508-9 ;  interdict  for,  in  case  of  servi- 
tudes, 424-5  ;  of  ship,  515  ;  by  usuary, 
410  ;  by  usufructuary,  402. 


Repetundse,  45, 67  note  1, 1071,1062,1067. 

Replicatio,  991-2. 

Reprsesentotio,  914. 

Republican  institutions,  early,  11. 

Repudium,  689. 

Reputation,  ofiPences  against,  148-9, 1069- 
1070.     See  Existimatio. 

Res — law  concerning,  118,  124,  126  (see 
Ownership),  .^timatse,  298 ;  com- 
munes, 126,  809-10;  corporales,  126, 
287,  918;  divini  juris,  816-18,  349, 
126;  fungibiles,  286,  980;  furtiva^ 
825,  273;  hereditarise,  757;  im- 
mobUes,  249  seq.,  262,  274  (vi 
possessse),  882-8  (protection  of  rights 
to) ;  incorporales,  287,  918 ;  judicata, 
60,  119,  1015;  in  judicium  dedncta, 
1015;  legacy  of,  918,  980;  Utigiusa, 
1016 ;  mancipi,  nee  manoipi,  260-62, 
287  (delivery),  890 ;  mobiles,  282  seq., 
825 ;  se  moventes,  825,  881  ;  nullius, 
256-7 ;  in  nostro  patrimonio,  extra 
nostrum  patrimonium  (J.  2,  1,  pr.) ; 
persons  regarded  as,  127 ;  publicce, 
310-14,  349,  126;  religiosse,  815-17, 
256  ;  sacrse,  815,  266  ;  sanctee,  317-18, 
256  ;  singulsB,  814  ;  singulorum,  314  ; 
universitatas,  814-15,  156 ;  vi  {kwsesse, 
274. 

Res  pent  domino,  285. 

Rescripta,  imperial,  76,  198,  208. 

Respondere,  of  jurisconsult,  54. 

Responsa  prudentium,  63-55,  60,  76-79, 
119-21. 

Responsibility—  in  agency  (negotionim 
gestio),  662-8  ;  fbr  bodily  harm,  146  ; 
in  commodatum,  477  ;  in  deposit,  480  ; 
of  heir,  as  to  trusts,  816 ;  in  hire, 
608-18 ;  in  mandate,  487  ;  of  person 
charged  with  legacy,  903 ;  in  sale, 
494-5, 502  ;  of  tutor.  704, 707, 722, 724  ; 
vicarious,  for  wrongs,  153-4. 

Restipulatio,  976,  999,  1002, 1020-21. 

Restitutio— of  doe,  804-8,  547  ;  of  in- 
heritance under  a  fideiconunissum, 
812 ;  in  integrum,  41,  598,  608,  748, 
991, 1028 ;  natalium,  671 ;  ob  causam, 
ob  conditionem,  ob  indebitum,  ob  rem, 
ob  transactionem,  656 ;  trusts  inter 
vivos  (qu^i-contract),  656. 

Reus,  454 ;  promittendi  or  promittendo, 
454,  460,  duo,  555  ;  stipulandi  or  stipu- 
lando,  454,  460,  duo,  555. 

Reverentia — to  parent,  676 ;  to  patron, 
667. 

Rex,  8  ;  sacrorum,  or  sacrificulus,  12, 62, 
225. 

Rights  and  duties,  the  basis  of  the  classi- 
fication in  this  work,  182  ;  divisions  of 
132-3. 

Rights — in  i^ersonam,  183,  classes,  137-8, 
exposition  in  detail,  451  seq. ;  «n  r«fR, 
183,  137-8,  classes,  184-5,  exposition  in 
detail,  145-448. 
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Rings,  right  to  wear  gold,  670-1. 

Ripa  (river-bank),  818. 

Rivers,  813-14,  810 :  bank  defined,  813, 
use  of  bank,  810 ;  right  of  fishing  in, 
310  ;  navigation  of,  318. 

RivuB  (stream),  818. 

Roads — ^private,  811 ;  public,  811-18. 

Robbery,  241,  880, 1070. 

Roman — oommonwealth  (beginnings  of), 
3 ;  history  (early),  1 ;  Law — in  Eng- 
land, 107-116,  in  France,  108,  in  Gaul, 
99,  in  Germany,  104-6,  in  Holland. 
104,  in  Italy,  98,  in  Scotland,  107, 
in  Spain,  106-7— schools  of,  97-80, 
sources  of,  60,  75,  119-21  ;  population, 
(early  divisions  of),  4. 

Rustid,  wills  of,  772. 

Ruta  csBsa,  494,  602. 

Sabinianb  and  Proculians,  77  :  on  aliens 
and  nomina  transcriptitia,  460  ;  animals 
as  res  mancipi,  261 ;  conditions  (per- 
formance of),  588  ;  damages  under  lex 
Aquilia,  830-81  ;  disherison  of  sons, 
776  ;  error  of  law,  660  ;  fideicommisRa, 
894  ;  formula  arbitraria,  999  ;  heredes 
necessarii,  875 ;  in  jure  cessio  of  in- 
heritance by  heres  suus  et  necessarius, 
881-2  ;  abfiolutoria  judicia,  1009 ;  legacy 
— with  impossible  conditions,  591,  per 
prseceptionem,  892,  894,  per  vindica- 
tionein,  889-90,  place  of  (in  will),  894  ; 
can  slave  of  sole  heir  be  legatee  ?  943  ; 
should  a  son  surrendered  ex  causa 
noxali  be  mancipated  thrice,  or  only 
once  ?  196-7  ;  mandate  (performance 
of),  486  ;  age  of  puberty,  722  ;  sale — 
ought  the  bona  fides  necessary  for 
usucapio  exist  at  sale  or  at  delivery  ? 
268-9,  barter  and  sale,  491,  price  to  be 
fixed  by  third  party,  491 ;  slave  (see 
below,  under  Stipulation),  —If  another^s 
slave  or  son  wrongs  me  and  then 
comes  under  my  potestas,  does  the 
action  fall  through,  or  is  it  only  in 
abeyance?  119;  solutio,  638;  specifi- 
catio,  280 ;  sponsor,  629-80  ;  stipula- 
tion— for  self  and  another  (in  whose 
power  we  are  not),  628-4,  of  slave 
hereditatis  jacentis,  614,  of  slave  held 
in  joint  ownership,  by  order  of  one 
master  only,  612 ;  usucapio,  268-9 ; 
usus,  410. 

Sacra— family  (privata),  205,  225,  746-7  ; 
gentilitia,  889 ;  sacrorum  detestatio, 
766. 

Sacramentum,  23,  37.  49 ;  364-8,  374  ; 
975-8,  967,  981-4,  1000-1,  1007,  1014, 
1019. 

Sacrifice — of  child,  1069  ;  to  injure  a 
neighbour,  1068. 

Sacrilegium,  57  note  4,  1071. 

Sacrum  oraculum,  204. 

Sale  {emptiO'Venditio) fi^O'OOb;  colourable 


Sale  (continued). 

(imaginaria),  492 ;  definition,  490 ; 
difiers  from  barter,  491,  from  exchange, 
541,  from  letting  on  hire,  506  ;  duties 
and  rights,  492-504,  obligation  to  de- 
liver, 492-4,  delivery,  284-5,  to  accept 
delivery,  503,  expenses  prior  to  delivery, 
503,  prior  responsibility,  494-5,  by 
agreement,  502 ;  eviction,  493,  495-8, 
502;  faults  in  thing  sold — edict  of 
Curule  iGdilc,  498-502 ;  fictitious  (see 
Mancipatio);  contract  how  formed,  504 ; 
history  of,  534-5  ;  possessory  interdicts, 
bearing  of  law  of  sale  on  introduction 
of,  368-9;  of  mortgage — by  orsditor, 
437,  by  debtor,  438  ;  pre-emption,  503 ; 
price,  491-2 ;  produce  and  aoceasions, 
285  ;  remedies,  504-5  ;  risk  (periculnm 
rei),  285-6 ;  of  debtor's  universal  suc- 
cession, 1036-42 ;  warranty,  501 

Saltuarius,  404. 

Salvius  JnlianuB,  35,  75,  77,  83. 

Samaritse,  1056. 

Sanctio,  317-18. 

Sanction,  the  social,  431  note. 

Sanguinolenti,  192. 

Satisdatio — ^required  from  agents,  1023-6  ; 
from  child  (impubes),  886 ;  for  costs, 
1047  ;  from  curators,  734, 1023-5  ;  from 
defendant  acting  suo  nomine,  1024, 
acting  alieno  nomine,  1024  ;  for  resti- 
tution of  do$,  574 ;  judica^nm  solvi, 
1023-6  ;  from  possessor,  1023-6  ;  from 
procurator,  1024  ;  de  rato,  1023,  1025 ; 
from  tutores,  715-6,  724,  1023-5. 

Savigny,  100-2,  104-8 ;  on  agency,  661  ; 
formulae  reconstructed,  1 003-4 ;  on 
relief  in  non-essential  error,  582-4  ;  <xh 
pactum  de  non  petendo,  643-4  ;  on  plaoe 
of  performance  of  contract,  584  ;  on 
possession  (criticism  of),  388-93 ;  em 
stipulation,  537  seq. 

Scholia — on  Basilica,  96,  antiqua,  96. 

Schools  of  kw,  79-80. 

Soribentes,  the,  102. 

Scribere,  of  jurisconsults,  56. 

Scriniarii,  298. 

Scripturse  captatorise,  947. 

Sea-shore  —  extent,  310  ;  public  use, 
30910. 

Secretaria,  52. 

Sectio  bonorum,  1036. 

Sectores  bonorum,  1036. 

Security.     See  Satisdatio,  Cautio. 

Secutorium  judicium,  1002. 

Seditious  gathering,  21,  1066. 

Seduction,  149-150. 

Self-defence — ^how  far  force  was  permitted 
in,  151. 

Semestria,  71,  720. 

Senate,  the,  7,  12  ;  removal  from,  106& 

Senators,  restriction  on  marriage  of,  6SS. 

Senatus  auotoritas,  65,  77. 

Senatas-oonsultum,   18,   60,  66,   75,  81- 
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SenatuB-consnltum  {eonUtiued). 
88,  119-20 ;  Afinmnum  [read,  for 
"  Sabiniannin  "],  83,  858  ;  Apronianum, 
88,  799  ;  Calvitianum  or  Calvisianum, 
82)  Claudianum  (cohabitation),  82, 
169,  187,  188,  216,  740 ;  (jua  honoruxn) 
82  ;  (marriage)  82,  798  ;  Dasumianom, 
83, 186  ;  de  sdificiis  non  diniendifi,  82  ; 
de  aqaieductibiiB,  81 ;  de  coUegiis,  81 ; 
de  Cyzicenis,  83  ;  de  ludis  seecularibus, 
81,  82 ;  de  mense  Augosto,  81 ;  de 
mundinis  saltns  Beguensis,  88  ;  aactore 
Hadriano,  88 ;  Juncianum,  88,  186 ; 
Jnventianum,  83 ;  Largianum,  82, 
872-4 ;  Libonianum,  81  ;  Macedoni- 
aoum,  82,  478-4,  660  ;  temp.  Marci  et 
Commodi,  687-8  ;  Maximo  etTnberone 
0088.  factum  (wifd  of  Flamen  Dialis), 
81 ;  Neronianiuu,  82,  890-92 ;  Orphi- 
tianum,  83,  857  ;  Pegasianum,  82,  815, 
819-21,  812,  828-4  ;  Pegaeo  et  Pasione 
CO68.  factnm  (favourable  to  certain 
Latini),  82,  673  ;  Pemidanum  or  Per- 
sicianum,  82,  798 ;  Plancianum  (fidei- 
commissa),  88  ;  (liberi)  88, 222  ;  Rubri- 
anum,  83, 186 ;  Rufo  et  Scapula  oobs. 
factum  (temp.  Claudii),  870-71 ;  Sabini- 
anum,  88,  858  [read  Afinianum] ;  Sil- 
anianum,  81,  883 ;  TertuUianum,  83, 
674,  855-7,  887;  TrebeUianum,  82, 
818-19,  821,  751;  Turpillianum,  82, 
1067;  VelldaDum,  82,  572-4,  718; 
Yitrasianum,  83,  186. 

Sententia  nullius  momenti,  1011,  1030. 

Separatio — ^bonorum,  748-9  ;  fructuum, 
898. 

Sepulcri  violati — actio,  147,  817  ;  crimen, 
1071. 

Sequester,  Seqaestratio,  883. 

Serfdom,  162-8. 

Seriee— of  Edict,  of  Papinian,  of  SabinuB, 
91. 

Servian  constitution,  the,  9. 

Servitudes,  894-426,  126-7,  247,  900. 
Personal,  394-412 ;  definite,  indefinite, 
895-6 ;  explanation,  394-6 ;  in  con- 
nection with  Possession,  384-6.  See 
Ususfnictus,  Usus,  Habitatio,  Operas 
servorum,  Precarium.  Prsedial,  412- 
426 :  actions,  425-6  ;  affirmative,  414, 
420-23,  interdicts  for,  423-5,  in  con- 
nection with  Possession,  886-8 ;  in 
Bracton,  114  ;  characteristics,  general, 
413-14  ;  creation  of,  419-20,  restrictions 
on,  421-2 — ^nulli  res  sua  servit,  421; 
ser Vitus  servitutis  non  esse  potest,  421  ; 
conditional,  420 ;  coutinuous,  discon- 
tinuous, 423 ;  definition,  412 ;  indi- 
visible, 413 ;  negative,  positive,  414, 
420-23  ;  remedies,  423-6  ;  reservation 
of,  420  ;  rural,  414-17  ;  termination  of, 
422-3  ;  urban,  414,  417-19. 

Servus.    See  Slave. 

Set-oflF,  998-5,  1017-18. 


Shipwreck,  loss  through,  614-16. 

Si  quid  minas  foret,  786. 

Sicarii,  1061-2,  1066,  1068-71. 

Silva  csedua,  899,  417. 

Sin,  contrasted  with    Crime   and  Civil 
Wrong,  1063. 

Sine — causa,  597  ;  re  (bonomm  potaessio), 
845-6,  776. 

Slander,  148-9. 

Slave  (servus),  Slavery  (servitus),   157- 
188,  5,  33,  etc.  :  abandonment  of,  for 
delicts,  166-8,  when  sick,  183 ;  as  ad- 
stipulator,'  605 ;   as  agent  in  acquisi- 
tion, 328-4  ;  alienation  of,  159 ;  Aris- 
totle   on,  161 ;    how  one   becaane   a, 
168-71 ;  why  ealled  servus,  and  man- 
cipium,  160  ;  daimed  in  causa  liberalis, 
184-6  ;  accepting  Christianity,  set  free, 
183;    classification,    127-8,   180,    185, 
140  ;  cohabitation  of,  with  fi'ee  woman, 
169-70,  740,  801 ;   consortium  servile, 
862  ;  contubemium,  678,  686  ;  in  con- 
tract— incapacity    to    contract^    602-4, 
beneficial    and    technical     ownership 
separated,    612,    in    joint    ownership, 
612-18,  bona  fide  possessed,  or  held  in 
usufruct  or  use,  613,  he-editatis  jacen- 
tis,  614,  802,  could  better,  not  worsen, 
his  master's  condition,  614,  disabilities 
of  his  position,  how  removed,  614-17  ; 
as  agent  in  conveyance,  323 ;  corrupt- 
ing a,  164, 188;  taken  as  debtor,  1084-5  ; 
definition,  157  ;  deUctsof,  166-8  ;  dere- 
lictio  in  case  of,  258 ;  exposure  of  in- 
fant, 183  ;  free,  how  made,  171-183 ; 
fugitivus,  500  ;  hereditatia  jacentis,  614, 
802  ;   increase  in  numbers,  88 ;   inex- 
cussus,    911 ;     ingratitude    of     (how 
punished),    170 ;    injuria    to,    164-6 ; 
killed,  damages  for,  1073-4  ;  as  legacy, 
905,  could  not  be  legatee   (except  for 
aliment),  943 ;    manumission  of,   171- 
183,   223 ;    marriage    (contubemium), 
678,  686  ;  master  and  slave,  157-160--' 
no  action  between,  159-60,  complaints 
of  slave  gainst  master,  1 83,  limitation 
of  mtk^.f^r'B  ownership,  157-60,  master's 
power  over  slave  compared  with  his 
power  over  son,  189,  master's  rights  as 
against  third  puties,  163-5, 184-6, 1070, 
master's  responsibility  for  wrongs  done 
by  slave,  166-8,  184-6 ;   merx  peculi- 
aris,  604 ;   ordinarius,  905  ;   origiu  of 
slavery,   160-62;    peculium,  33,   157, 
290-91,  603-4,  871,  905,  910-11  (legacy 
of) ;   slave  was  a  person,  160 ;  servus 
poense,  170,  162,  215  ;  as  agent  in  pos- 
session, 353-4,  356-7  ;  made  unwilling 
prostitute,  183  ;  publicus,  716 ;  populi 
Romani,  675  ;  runaway  (harbouring  a), 
163,   183-4;    rusticus,  905;   legal  se- 
curity of,  194-5  ;  stipulations  of,  610- 
617  ;  intestate  succession,  862 ;  testa- 
menti  factio,  794-5,  797,  800-3;    as 
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Slave  {continued). 
trader,  604 ;  treatment,  progresBive 
humanity  in,  157-9  ;  tnutB,  824  ;  could 
not  be  tutor,  716-17  ;  urbanuB,  905 ; 
u^fruct,  613,  400-1 ;  vema,  168-9 ; 
vicariuB,  905,  911  ;  woman  made,  740. 

Sooietas — company,  814;  partnership 
(q.  v.),  516  seq. — ^leonina,  516,  negotia- 
tionis  alicujus,  518,  imius  rei  vel  cer- 
tarum  rerum,  519,  universorum  bono- 
rum,  518,  universorum  qu8B  ex  qusBStu 
veniunt,  517,  vectigalium,  518. 

Socii,  32  ;  et  nomen  Latinum,  32. 

Sodomy,  1061, 1068. 

Solarium,  408,  901. 

Soldier—desertion  of,  to  enemy,  1066 ; 
error  of  law,  relief  from,  660 ;  lex 
Falcidia,  751 ;  marriage,  680,  688 ; 
succession  to  intestate  comrade,  865-6  ; 
tuteU,  717,  720;  will  of,  771-2,  761, 
779,  796,  807,  809,  928,  945. 

SoUdarity,  561-2. 

Solum— ItaUcum,  260-61,  289-90;  pro- 
vindalto,  272. 

Soludb,  633-8  ;  per  errorem,  657-61,  894, 
928  ;  imaginaria,  639,  641,  1032. 

Solvere,  452. 

Sources— of  Roman  histoiy,  1-3 ;  Law, 
60-61,  75-9, 119-21. 

Spadones,  211  (adoption). 

Specificatio,  280. 

Spendthrifts.    See  Prodigi 

Spiritual  beings,  as  heirs,  799-800. 

Sponsa,  525,  695. 

SponsiOia,  695-6,  525,  585. 

Sponsio,  565  (definition),  181,  868,  460, 
526,  538, 570  (form),  575  (extinction  of), 
577  (co-sureties),  975,  982-8,  998, 1008 
(in  interdict),  1019  (costs). 

Sponsor,  565,  570-77  ;  as  to  prescription 
in  action  against,  993.    See  Sponsio. 

Sponsus,  525,  695. 

Sportuhe,  973. 

Spurii,  683,  677. 

Stagnum,  313. 

StatuUber,  176,  602. 

Status,  127-9, 138,  140,  655,  666-735  ;  by 
birth,  rules  determining,  168,  further 
illustrations,  187-8  ;  reductions  of,  214- 
220  ;  tutelary  relations,  666-785— cura, 
ouratio,  731-5,  husband  and  wife,  678- 
696,  parent  and  child,  676-8,  patron  and 
freedman,  666-76,  tutela  impuberum, 
696-727,  tutela  mulierum,  727-31. 

Statute-process  (Legis  actio),  23,  87} 
41-42. 

StellionatuB,  1071. 

StiUicidii  redpiendi  vel  non  recipiendi 
jua,  417. 

Stipendiaria  prsdia,  287. 

Stipendium,  403,  287. 

Stipuhhtio,  459-66  :  alternative,  579-80  ; 
application  of,  464-6  ;  Aquiliana, 
689-40,  642 ;  in  Bracton,   115  ;  com- 


Stipulatio  (eonUnued), 
mittitur,  496,  589  ;  communes,  465-6 ; 
oonventionales,  464  ;  how  created, 
461-8  ;  definition,  459-60  ;  derivation  of 
name,  460;  derivative  theories  (Savigny, 
Ortolan,  Maine),  586-40  ;  forms,  461-2, 
oldest  form,  sponsio,  526,  sponsio 
perhaps  also  oldest  name,  588,  rela- 
tion of  question  and  answer,  461- 
462,  words  usable,  461  ;  fructuaria, 
1002  ;  history  of,  525-6,  580-81,  534-5 ; 
inutiles,  598  seq.;  joint,  551-62  ;  judi- 
oiales,  465,  464  ;  ManiUan  (sale),  498 ; 
novatio  of,  629  ;  prsepostera,  592; 
prsBtorifB,  465,  464 ;  remedy,  463-4 ; 
written,  468. 

Stipulator,  454,  460,  etc.  (see  Stipulatio) ; 
relations  with  adstipulator,  564,  641. 

Stirpes,  division  of  intestate  inheritance 
in,  835,  864. 

Stoics,  the,  on  the  Law  of  Nature,  86, 
161. 

Studemund,  84,  65,  81. 

Students-at-law,  55,  79-80. 

Stuprum,  678,  1067. 

Subscriptio,  in  criminal  proceedinga,  59 ; 
rescript  (G.  1,  94),  200. 

Substitutio  of  heirs,  788-94  :  exemplariss 
798-4  ;  by  fideioommissa*  822-4  ;  |nipil- 
laris,  791-3  ;  vulgaris,  788-91. 

Subvades,  972. 

Succession— intestate,  126,  880-74  ;  sin- 
gular, 789  ;  testamentary,  764-830 ; 
universal,  739-887 — addictio  bononzm 
libertatis  causa,  742-4,  arrogatio. 
coemptio  in  manum,  740-42,  enslave- 
ment of  women  (by  Senatus  Consultom 
Glaudianum),  740,  Inheritance  (testa- 
mentary, intestate),  739-887. 

Suffragium  et  honores,  5,  30. 

Suggeetio  falsi,  596. 

Suggrunda,  419. 

Sui — et  necessarii  heredes,  876,  879-81 ; 
heredes,  775-9,  799,  805,  808,  883-5. 
889,  882  ;  juris,  193-4, 117,  128. 

Summons,  the,  17,  967-78 :  under  Im- 
perial constitutions,  971-8,  968  ;  under 
Praetor's  Edict,  969-71,  968  ;  under 
XIL  Tables,  17,  968. 

Superficies,  429-80,  883 ;  contrasted  with 
hire,  507  ;  solo  cedit,  276,  883. 

Superinductiones,  805. 

Suppellex— defined,  909,  953  ;  legacy  of, 
907-9. 

Suppliclum  summum,  1064. 

Suppressio  veri,  596. 

Sureties,  565-79 :  how  constituted,  570-74 
restrictions  on,   571-4  ;   forms,  565-S 
how   released,    575 ;    remedies,    576 
rights  and  duties  of  creditor,  de>^r 
and  surety,  568-70.     Co-suretica,  577  -SI 

Surveyors,  on  land  trials,  1013. 

Suspension  from  professionnl  practice. 
1065, 1069. 
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SyngrapluB,  468-9. 

Synopsis— Baulicomm,  96-97,  minor,  96  ; 
Legam,  96. 

Tabillio,  442,  504. 

Tabula — accept!  et  ezpensi,  466 ;  Hera- 
cleensis,  1040  ;  XII.  Tabulsa,  or  XII. 
Tabularum  lex  (See  Twelve  Tables) ; 
nuptiales,  690;  tabulaa  testamenti — 
poBsesaio  bonornm  contra,  860,  776, 
844,  861-2,  866,  872,  secimdam,  860, 
768,  809,  844. 

Tabularis,  207,  772. 

Tacit  consent,  681. 

Tacita  hypotheea,  443. 

TaHo,  154. 

Tascodrogi,  1056. 

Taxatio,  988. 

Taxation — on  things  bequeathed,  901 ; 
on  land,  408,  901. 

Telmn,  1061. 

Tempns — continnmn,  utile,  844. 

Tenant  farmer,  898,  447,  507  seq. 

Tender,  of  debt,  687. 

Tergiversatio,  1067. 

TenninaHa,  250. 

Terminus  motus,  249,  882. 

Testamenti  factio,  794-804,  717,  824-5, 
942 :  definition,  794  ;  incapacity  of 
heirs,  798-802,  of  legatees,  942,  of 
testator,  794-8,  of  witnesses,  802-4 ; 
necessary  to  tutores  testamentarii,  717  ; 
removal  of  incapacity  by  fideicommissa, 
824-5. 

Testamentum  (formal  will),  764-809  :  per 
SBB  et  libram,  767-8 ;  of  blind,  772 ; 
causes  as  to,  in  Bracton,  114  ;  classifi- 
cation, 126, 188  ;  codiciUi  (introduction 
of),  765,  810 ;  made  in  Comitia,  766 ; 
derivation  of  name,  588-9  ;  destitutum, 
805  seq.;  of  person  suffering  from  con- 
tagious disease,  772  ;  disherison,  774-9, 
783-4  ;  essential  elements  in,  764  seq.; 
erasures,  805  ;  falsum  (forged),  885, 
1062  ;  forms — extant  in  Justinian's 
time,  769-91,  obsolete  in  Justinian's 
time,  766-9,  special  forms  for  particular 
classes,  771-8  ;  heirs,  appointment  and 
substitution  of,  786-94  ;  holograph, 
770 ;  incapacity  (testamenti  factio), 
794-804,  717,  824-5,  942  ;  inductiones, 
805 ;  injustum,  non  jure  factum,  805 
seq. ;  inoflSciosura,  780-2,  785 ;  inspec- 
tion, 773-4  ;  interlineations,  805  ;  in- 
terpretation, 958-64  ;  irritum,  805 
seq.;  legitim,  780-86  ;  liturw,  805  ;•  by 
mancipatio,  767-8  ;  manumission  by, 
175-7  ;  nullius  momenti,  805  seq.; 
nimcupative  (or  oral)— private,  770, 
public,  771  ;  offences  as  to,  1062, 1072  ; 
opening,  773-4  ;  of  parents  and  diil- 
dren,  773  ;  perils  of  will  -  making, 
809-10 ;  prsetorian,  768-9  ;  prescrip- 
tion, 807  ;  in  procinctu,  766-7  ;  publica- 


Testamentam  {continuec^, 
tion,  773-4 ;  revocation,  804-9  ;  raptmn, 
805  seq.;  rustid,  772;  scorings  out, 
805  ;  state  seamen,  772  ;  soldier,  771-2  ; 
superinductiones,  805  ;  testamenti 
factio,  794-804,  717,  824-5,  942; 
written,  769-70.  See  Ck)diciUi,  Fidei- 
commissa. 

Testatio  privata,  1055. 

Testimony,  1050  -  64 :  admission  of, 
1053-6  ;  circumstantial,  direct,  1050 ; 
domesticum,  803  ;  exclusion  of,  1053-6  ; 
explained,  1050  ;  false  (punishment  of), 
1063-4 ;  who  cannot  give,  1056 ;  of 
opinions  (not  admitted),  1055 ;  oral, 
1055 ;  production  and  recording  of, 
1053,  1057-60;  sanctions  of,  1060; 
sufficiency  of,  1053,  1056-7  ;  written, 
1054-5. 

Theft    See  Furtum,  Actio  Furti. 

TheophiluB,  93  ;  on  selling  up  a  bankrupt, 
1038 ;  tacit  consent  of  insane  person, 
681  ;  jus  civile,  118  ;  manumission — 
board  of,  180,  valid  reasons  of,  181,  of 
slave  (by  sitting  at  table  with  his 
master),  178  ;  pactum  de  constituto, 
567  ;  tiable  of  propinquity,  832  ;  autho- 
rity of  senate,  120  ;  Senatusoonsultum 
Sabinianum  (adoption  of  one  of  three 
sons),  853  ;  free  woman  made  slave  for 
cohabitation,  170  ;  vindicta,  173. 

Thesaurus,  256-7. 

Thief.  See  Furtum.  Fur  improbus 
(shameless),  241  ;  manifestus  (taken 
in  the  act),  326-7  ;  noctumiJ,  152. 

Threatened — damage  (damnum  infectum), 
39,  465,  495,  975 ;  harm  (pomta  aut 
suspensa  quss  possunt,  si  ceciderint, 
alicui  nooere),  150, 153-4. 

Tignum,  276  ;  tigni  immittendi  jus,  417. 

Time — of  judicif^  proceedings,  51-52 ;  of 
performance  of  contract,  585-6,  of 
legacy,  930 ;  how  reckoned,  673 ;  for 
prosecuting  suit  (limitation  of),  1010. 

Title  deeds-HCUstody  of,  759  (joint  heirs), 
904  (heir  or  legatee) ;  of  slave,  178 ; 
acquisition  by  transfer  of,  282. 

Titulus  Justus,  270,  283. 

Torts,  20, 126-7. 

Torture — of  another  man's  slave,  1070 ; 
of  inheritance,  1060. 

Traditio,  282-8,  258,  260  :  acquisition  by 
(conditions  of),  282  -  6 ;  by  agents, 
823-5 ;  nuda,  283 ;  restrictions  on, 
287 ;  constituting  prsedial  servitude, 
420  ;  by  transfer  of  title-deeds,  282. 

Tralatitium  Edictum,  35. 

Transactio,  549. 

Transcriptitia  nomina,  468,  466-71. 

Translatio  legatorum,  950-51. 

Treason,  1061,  1065-7. 

Treasure-trove,  266-7.    . 

Trespass  in  pursuit  of  wild  auimals,  256. 

Trial,  973-1029, 18  (XII.  Tables) ;  new. 
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Testamentum  (coniitwed), 
1010-11 ;   proceedings  prefiminaTT  to, 
967-78, 17  (XII.  Tables). 

Tribes— Assembly  of  the,  14,  25-27,  60, 
66  ;  local,  10,  26  ;  the  three,  8. 

Tribonian,  90-92. 

Tribunes— Consular,  27  ;  of  the  Plebeians, 
13,  14,  25-27,  70. 

Tribus  Esquilina,'  83. 

Tributa  Comitia,  14,  25-27,  60,  66. 

Tributaria  prsedia,  287. 

Tributum,  408,  287,  901. 

Trinoctium,  19,  225. 

Tripertita,  54. 

Tripertitum  jus,  117,  769. 

Triplicatio,  992. 

Trumping  up  charges  {calumnia),  1020-21, 
827,  986, 999, 1019,  1066,  1074. 

Trusts.  See  Fideicommissa.  Trusts 
inter  vivos,  656-7  ;  trust  upon  a  trust, 
828. 

Tum  quern  ex  familia,  861,  869,  870. 

Tutor,  Tutela— classification,  126-30, 188, 
140 ;  divisions,  696-7 ;  in  XTI.  Tables 
19. 
Impubemm,  696-727 :  appointment 
<^  tu tores,  708-15,  who  could  not 
be,  716-18,  who  were  exempted 
from  serving  (excu8ationes),718-21, 
725-6,  oould  not  be  appointed  by 
fideicommissum,  825,  inquisitio  (by 
Prator),  709-10,  716;  auctoritas 
of  tutor,  699-701 ;  co-tutors,  706-8  ; 
dativi,  708,  713-16;  definition, 
697-8,  opposed  to  cura,  698,  to 
potestas,  698 ;  tutor  ought  to 
oertuB,  922 ;  duties  of  pupillus, 
705-6,  of  tutor,  698-705 ;  extinc- 
tion of,  721-3;  fiduciarii,  712 
(Gains),  713  (Justinian) ;  honorarii, 
onerarii  (acting),  707 ;  legitimi, 
710-13,  715;  prsetorius,  702; 
tutor's  management  of  property  of 
pupillus,  702-5  ;  remedies,  723-7  ; 
responsibility  of  tutor,  704,  of 
heirs  of  tutor,  724-5  ;  restraints 
on  appointment,  716-21 ;  security 
required  from  tutores,  715-16, 
724  ;  crimen  suspect!  tutoris,  718, 
721-2,  726-7  ;  testamentaria,  708- 
710,  713,  715. 
Mulierum,  727-31 :  appointment 
(modes  of),  729-31  ;  Atiliani, 
730-81  ;  auctoritas  of  tutor,  728  ; 
cessicii,  730  ;  dativi,  729-30  ;  de- 
finition, 727  extinction,  731  ; 
fiduciarii,  730  61 ;  legitimi,  729  ; 
optivi,  729  ;  remedies,  731 ;  testa- 
mentarii,  729. 
Tutela  of  Latins,  713  ;  of  parent 
over  emancipated  children,  712  ; 
of  patron  (and  descendants)  over 
freedman,  711-12. 

Twelve  Tables,  the,  16-24  ;  and  pasnm : 


Twelve  Tables,  the  {continued). 
acoessio,  276 ;  actiones  legis,  975 ; 
adjournments  in  judicio,  1008  ;  arbores 
— ^furtim  cffisffi,  251-2,  332,  over- 
shadowing, 253 ;  beating,  as  punish- 
ment, 148  ;  body,  protection  ol,  147 ; 
carmen,  148  ;  child,  sale  of,  192, 196-7  ; 
person  without  curator,  732,  734 ; 
damage  to  immoveables,  873  ;  damnum 
injuria,  242 ;  debt,  judgment^  1033, 
1039  ;  debtor,  judgment,  169  ;  delict, 
546 ;  deposit,  481  ;  divorce,  690-91 ; 
dos,  295-6  ;  relation  of  Perpetual  Edict 
to,  123  ;  famiUa,  259, 757, 775  ;  fiduda, 
529  ;  furiosus,  732,  734  ;  furtum,  152, 
169,  184,  326,  328;  injuria,  154-5, 
551 ;  interest,  652  ;  intermarriage  of 
patricians  and  plebeians,  22, 688  ;  joint 
heirs,  759 ;  judicis  postulatio,  978 
legacies,  749,  751 ;  legis  actio,  975 
lex  Ac^uilia,  551  ;  libeUers,  1069 
libertatis  adsertor,   184 ;    mancipatio, 

■  209-10,  212,  229 ;  manus  injeetio, 
1030-81  ;  paterfamilias,  190,  191,  259  ; 
pauperies,  248,  331 ;  pecunia^  259 ; 
person — accidentally  killing  a,  146, 
execution  against  the,  1034,  protection 
to  the,  147  ;  pignoris  capio,  1044  ;  pro- 
cedure, 122,  124,  128,  967  ;  prodigna, 
732,  734;  property — hann  to,  by 
aooident,  or  by  n^ligenoe,  146  ;  sacra, 
746-7 ;  sacramentum,  976 ;  sale,  284 
(delivery)  ;  stipulatio,  538  ;  sucoeseion, 
intestate,  779,  833-40,  848  seq. ;  sum- 
mons, 968-72;  telum,  1061;  tut^ 
708,  710-12,  724,  726,  729,  731 ;  usu- 
capio,  269-70,  272-3;  usus,  225-6; 
vades,  sub-vades,  972 ;  via,  415 ; 
vindicatio  (costs),  337 ;  wULs,  768, 
775  ;  false  witness,  1064. 


Ulpian,  78. 

Unde — cognati,  848  seq.,  861  seq. ;  cognati 
manumissoris,  861  ;  decem  p^rsonse, 
851,  860-6  ;  legitimi,  848  seq.,  860 
seq.,  869  ;  liberi,  848  seq.,  860  seq. ; 
liberi  patroni  patroneeque  et  parentea 
eorum,  861-9,  870 ;  vir  et  uxor,  848, 
861. 

Universal  succession,  739-887  ;  sale  of 
debtor's,  1036-42. 

Univeraitas,  314  ;  juris,  314. 

Unskilfulness,  as  negligence,  246. 

Usuarius,  409-11,  237,  247. 

Usucapio,  266-74,  263-4,  645-6,  1015, 
1038  :  accession,  266  ;  acquisition — 
necessary  conditions,  266-70,  restraints 
on,  270-4  ;  when  bona  fides  of  possessor 
not  required,  269  ;  in  Bracb^n,  114  ; 
not  applicable  to  property  of  Fiscoft^ 
272 ;  of  immoveables,  265 ;  libertatie, 
407,  418,  428;  lucrativa,  270;  of 
moveables,  266  ;  pro  herede,  269  ;  who 
could  rescind  a  title  acouired  by,  271 : 
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Usucapio  {continued), 
of  servitudes,  419  ;   XII.  Tables   on, 
269-70. 

Usune-^— legitiinse,  662,  724  ;  papiUares, 
723-4;  usurarum,  653,  1032.  See 
Interest. 

Usureceptio,  270,  435-6  ;  Incrativa,  436  ; 
ex  prsediatura,  270. 

Usurpatio,  267-8  ;  civilis,  268  ;  naturalis, 
267. 

Ubos — marriage,  19,  225-6,  678 ;  use, 
409-11,  compared  with  commodatum, 
475-6,  nudus,  409. 

Ususfructus,  usufructuary,  396-409,  237, 
247,  253,  884-6,  900,* 912-18:  aliena-  j 
tiou,  401-2  ;  contrasted  with  annuity,  ' 
912-13  ;  of  thing  bequeathed,  900,  912  ; 
conditional,  406  ;  creation,  404-5  ;  de- 
finition, 396 ;  duties  of  fructuarins, 
402-3 ;  in  connection  with  Possession, 
884-6  ;  quasi-usufruct,  397-8  ;  remedies, 
409  ;  rights  of  fructuarius,  398 ;  of 
owner,  403, 402;  securities  (fidejussores) 
given  by  usufructuary,  406  ;  how  termi- 
nated,406-8;  notransvestitive  facts,408. 

Uterini,  782, 860. 

Uti  optimus  maximusque,  900,  907. 

Utilis  actio,  40,  1038,  244. 

UtiUtas,  48,  244. 

Vaoabius,  100,  108-9. 

Vacu»  possessio,  868,  900. 

Vades,  18,  972,  1008. 

Vadimonium,  985,   526,  972,  1007  ;  de- 

sertum,  1008. 
Variance,  995-7,  1018. 
Vaticana  Fragmenta,  87-88. 
Vectigal,  426-7,  901. 
Venditio— See  Sale.  Bonorum,  126,1037; 

imaginaria,  492. 
Verdict,  69. 
Vema,  168-9. 
Versura,  662. 
Vestal  virgins — could  not  be  heirs,  798  ; 

released  from  potestas,  220  ;  no  tutela 

of,  19,  731. 
Veterani,  688,  720,  751. 
Veto,  14, 1045-6. 
Vi  bona  rapta,  241,  880,  1070. 
Via — privata,  pubHca,  vicinalis,  811-18  ; 

servitude,  415. 
Viator,  14,  973. 
Vicarius,  74,  604,  905,  911. 
Vigiles,  674  ;  Vigilum  Pnefectus,  674. 
ViUicus,  619. 
Vinculum  juris,  453. 

Vindex,  17,  968,  1030-31,  1084  ;  com- 
pared witii  fidejussor,  969 ;  prastorian 

substitute  for,  969,  1032. 
Vindicatio,  221,  209-210,  230,  838-7,  887, 

976,   132,   1078;  legacy  per   vindica- 

tionem,  888-93,  897. 
Vindicise,  976-7,  982-8. 
Vindicta,  178-4,  180,  210,  212,  218,  229. 


Virilis  pars,  562. 

Vis  (Force,  violence) — what  is  f  252  ;  ar- 
mata,  260-51 ;  civilis  et  festucaria,  976; 
in  contract,  698  seq.;  cottidiana,  260- 
251 ;  justifiable,  161-2 ;  laws  on,  67  note 
6 ;  major,  477 ;  privata^  publica,  251, 
1062, 1069. 

Vitium — of  animal,  slave,  etc.,  500-1  ; 
noxse,  501 ;  vitia  possessionis,  360, 381. 

Yocatio  in  jus,  967-78. 

Vulgo  concept!,  677. 

Wager.     See  Sacramentum,  Sponsio. 

Water,  rights  to,  415-6,  424-6. 

Way,  rights  of,  416-16,  424. 

Weights,  false,  1067. 

Western  Empire— fall  of,  69. 

Wife.  See  Dos,  Manus,  Marriaga  In 
mauu,  and  not  in  manu,  195.  Husband 
and,  678-96  ;  authority  of  husband  over, 
223-4  ;  divorce  from  husband,  691 ;  in- 
capacity to  contract,  605,  610  ;  inherit- 
ance (aditio),  876  ;  injuria  to,  195,  224; 
position  of,  868  ;  property,  813  ;  release 
from  manus,  224 ;  succession  to  intes- 
tate husband,  835, 863  ;  no  sale  of,  224  ; 
theft  of,  224. 

Wild  beasts,  criminals  condemned  to  fight 
with,  1064  ;  shives,  158. 

Will  See  Testamentum,  Godicilli,  Fidei- 
commissa. 

Windscheid,  104-5. 

Wine,  909. 

Witchcraft,  20,  1068. 

Witnesses — ^to  grant  of  liberty,  177-8  ;  in 
a  trial,  1050-64— credibility  of,  1060, 
1056,  examination,  1060,  exclusion, 
1055-6,  false,  1063-4,  expenses,  oath, 
production,  summons,  torture,  1060 ; 
to  a  will,  769-70,  802-4. 

Woman — could  not  adopt,  211  ;  could  not 
be  arrogated,  206 ;  incapacity  to  con- 
tract (in  tutela),  606 ;  appearance  in 
court,  971 ;  mother  must  apply  for 
curator  to  insane  child,  715 ;  disheri- 
son, 776,  779  ;  promise  of  dos  by,  573  ; 
relief  from  error  of  law,  660  ;  as  heir, 
750  ;  intercessio  by,  678-4  ;  as  legatee, 
760 ;  legitim,  781  seq.;  intestate  suc- 
cession (disabilities  of  women  agnates), 
858-9  ;  as  procurator,  1027  ;  property, 
728,  779  ;  made  slave  (by  Senatus-con- 
sultum  Claudianum),  740 ;  married 
(See  Dos,  Manus,  Wife) ;  summons  of, 
971  ;  testamenti  f actio,  796-6,  798,  803; 
trusts,  824  ;  tuteU  of,  708,  727-31 ;  as 
tutor,  718  ;  must  apply  for  tutor  to  her 
children,  715  ;  wUls  of,  795-6. 

Wood  and  timber,  rights  of  usufructuary 
in,  399. 

Workman  and  employer,  512-13. 

Wounds,  1069. 

Wrong — civil,  contrasted  with  Sin  and 
Crime,  1063-4  ;  in  XII.  Tables,  20-21. 
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